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DIETETICS FOR THE CLINICIAN 

By MILTON ARLANDEN BRIDGES, BS,MD,FACP. 

Associate in Medicine at the New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia Univ., 

New York 

In collaboration with Ruth Lothrop GAtLtip, Dtetitmu With a foreword by Herman 0. 
Mosenthaij a b , M.D , Director of Medicine at the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School, Columbia University, New York 
Octavo, 666 pc^es. Cloth, $6S0, net 

This book is designed to fill the great need for a work on dietary management which is 
t’cadily understandable and from which practice can be immediately instituted. It is written 
for the general practitioner and the hospital interne, and it should commend itself to the 
dietetic department of every hospital and clinic It is a handbook for the worker in the 
^eld of medicine who does not have the more detailed treatises at his immediate disposal. 
The author has reviewed the entire literature of the field at large and has produced an 
assimilation of the various dietetic tables. The material here offered is not only physiologi- 
cally sound and essentially practical, but has been adjusted to the physician and his patient. 
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INTERNAL MEDICINE 

ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 

In Contributions by Amet icon Authors 

Edited by JOHN H MUSSER, B S., M.D., F.A.C.P. 

Professor of Medicine in^The Tulane University of Louisiana School of Medicine; Senior 
Visiting Physiaan to the Qiarity Hospital, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Octavo, 1316 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $10.00, net 
This book IS the work of twenty-seven recognized authorities, each of whom holds a pro- 
fessorial appoin^cnt in a prominent medical school. Each covers that sub-division of in- 
ternal^ medicine in which he is particularly qualified , each writes from the viewpoint of his 
experience as a tcaclicr and presents his speaahzcd Imowicdge in such a way as to make the 
work an authoritative source of information to the student The book is well organized, 
without repetitions, concise but comprehensive. 
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DIABETES 

IN CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 

By PRISCILLA WHITE, M D . F.A C P, 

Phj'sician at tlic New England Deaconess Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts 

With a Foreword by ELLIOTT P. JOSLIN, M.D., F.A C.P. 

Octavo, 236 pages, with 25 illustrations and a colored plate. Cloth, $375, net 
The IKing diabetic child is a new phenomenon Today such children not only survive but 
become cctnomicaUi independent and the parents of healthy offspring. This book records 
the co.iqLcst of coma and artcnosclcrosis in diabetic children It emphasizes the importance 
of in dnbetes and substantiates its conclusions with striking data It reports an 

unusunl .and a.nluablc c-cpcricnce in caring for Dr. Joshn’s joungcr patients in sickness and 
health, through childhood and rdolp^ccnce, and it throws new light on the treatment not only 
of ch'ldrcn but of adult diabetics as wdh 
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ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 


A SURVEY OF 
THE PROBLEM 


A Publication of the 
JOSIAH MACY, JR 
FOUNDATION 


Edited by 
E. V. COWDRY 

W ashington University , St Louis 


With the puLheation of 
this distinguished volume, 
the doubts and confusion 
of years have been set 
aside 

International in scope, 
searching in its treatment 
eveiy aspect of the sub- 
ject has been covered 



Comment 

“ It can be said with confidence that this 
\ olume constitutes the most complete, the 
most authoritative, and the most illumi- 
nating and outstanding contnbution to 
the study of Arteriosclerosis yet made 
Student, investigator, pathologist, physician at large — all can 
read it with profit Without doubt it will remain an outstand- 
ing reference work for some time to come ” 

— JI of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine 


Price 
$5 00 
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In congestive heart failure^ 

^ Theocalcin 

(tbeobromtne-calaum salicylate) 

Council Accepted 

Myocardial stimulation 
and a potent diuretic 
efifect is obtained with 
1 to 3 tablets t. i. d. 

Tablets IVz grains each, 
also Theocalcin powder. 

Lateratnre and samples upon iequesL> 

BILHUBER-KNOLL CORP., 154 Ogden Ave., Jersey City, NJ. 



. . . There is a reason why 
Pil. Digitalis (Davies^ 
Rose) have become the 
choice of Cardiologists 
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Devitt’s Camp, Inc* 

ALLENWOOD 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(Tuberculosis) 

On beautiful White Deer Mountain, 20 miles southeast 
of Williamsport,[Pa. 

All modern methods of treatment, including heliotherapy, artificial pneumo- 
thorax, phrenic exairesis, Jacobaeus operation, and thoracoplasty 

Not operated for profit Moderate rates Modern buildings 

Patients given individual attention by experienced physicians and specially 
trained registered nuises 
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Nineteen Years Success 

with HAY FEVER 


In 1914 

Our researches resulted in the perfection of Glycerolated 
Pollen Antigens in stable and standardized solutions. Thus 
was made available to the general practitioner a means for 
the scientific treatment of his Hay Fever patients. 

Each year has added evidence to the value of these solutions in the 
prevention and relief from symptoms of Hay Fever and each year 
an increasing number of physicians have familiarized themselves 
with the Hay Fever problem and are relieving their patients’ sea- 
sonal attacks. 




Ragweod Combined 
Antigen Lederle 
ts supplied t» packages oj 
fifteen graduated doses tn 
springes ready for use with- 
out dtluting, at $15 00 
Ragweed Combined Antigen^ 
as well as antigens of 49 in- 
dividual wind borne pollens 
are available in packages of 
fifteen graduated doses in 
vials, with diluting fiuid, at 
$1200 


9096 of the Fall Hay Fever East of the Rocky Mountains fiom 
August first to frost is caused by the ragweed pollens. Attacks 
aicgrcatl) iclicvcd or completely con trolled through the employment of 

Pollen Antigen J^edevie 

RAGWEED COMBINED 

lie LrnFRLL LAliORAlOlUL irnntrn r Dtprrtment 
if All'tgy s tp'K'ied b\ experts ard welcome correspon- 
fer ee c rli t, lettfrs ferti tftng to r fe~er h anv heahty 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 

5H Fifth Avenue New York 
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WHY 

WYETH’S Capsules 
Digitalis Leaf 

(DEFATTED) 

Are Standardized by 
Both Cat and 
Frog Methods 




“The U S P directs standardization by the ‘one-hour 
fiog-method,’ i e, by the quantity lequired to produce sj’s- 
tolic aiiest of the heait in intact fiogs, in one hour undei 
standaid conditions Several other fiog-methods have also 
been used The ‘intia^enous cat-method' of Hatch ei and 
Biodv. 1910, •which determines the acutely fatal dose, gnes 
moie precise lesults, but takes no account of absoiption 
The fiog-methods also fail to repioduce clinical absoip- 
tion, but when the actmtv -nith fiogs and cats is faiily 
paiallel, the absoiption may be consideied as noimal, 
whilst wide diveigence is usually associated ■nith abnoi- 
inality in the cliiueal response (Kiuse, 1923) It would 
theiefore be safest to assay the preparations by both 
methods and to i eject those that do not giie concoidant 
lesults Those which agiee should be adjusted to the 
IJ S P standaid ” 

— “A Manual of Phaimacologv ' — Sollman 

•Wyeth’s Capsules Digitalis Leaf, Defatted, are 
doubly standardized for the protection of yourself 
and the patient They are supplied in -vials of 
thirty-suc and one hundred distinctive green capsules 


JOHN WYETH & BROTHER, INC. 

PHILADELPHIA PA and WALKER VILLE, OAT 
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More than thirty years have elapsed since the introduction ot 
Pyramidon, and constantly increasing numbers of physicians testify to its 
dependability and safety as an analgesic in various painful conditions. 

Included among these are headaches, migraine, earache, tabetic pains, tic doulou-' 
rcu.v, sciatica and other neuralgias, the muscular pains of colds and influenza, 
lumbago, acute and chronic rheumatism, dysmenorrhea. 

In these diverse conditions, PYRAMIDON allays suffering without disturbing 
the stomach or depressing the heart. Owing to its excellent tolerance, even 
children arc able to take comparatively large doses without untoward effects. 

Because of its persistent action, often over many hours, frequent repetition 
of the dose is generally unnecessary .... PYRAMIDON also possesses an anti- 
pyretic property which may be utilized with advantage in acute diseases 
associated with pain and fever. 

OOSE As a fccnml analj;csjc for adults, one 5 
ftiirt tablet Of tao tcaspoonfuls of Llixir of 
is ramtt’nn, repeated v\ ben patn recurs For chil- 
dren of 5 jeari. one 1 pram tablet or •< tea- 
'<pou''ful of Lbxir 

In acute a'ticular rheumatism. Pjramidon in 5 
I '-If* «’(>5c3, % to a firntJ thill, has prosed 

r*' vtri' It* r* j-’i cases m J rr tthUo tubes oflO #ml 

Ikj ilesof too— t'irr lableM.botilM nf 
Sa—rlf urJ liifVJ* re ert tciiuest iw-riixir (z »5ia p«ricupr«n 

' ' full II I r, {vjvfle, 

H. A. METZ LABORATORIES, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

271 M 
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PnAojL 


Squibb 

Recommended for restlessness 
and irritability in whatever 
conditions these symptoms arise 


T 

Ipral Squibb possesses a wide range 
of therapeutic uses It induces sleep 
closely resembling the normal In 
mental and nen’ous cases associated 
with insomnia and m combating 
restlessness and irritabihty preced' 
ing and following major operations 
It IS of particular value 

Ipral (calcium cthyhsopropylbap 
bituratc) is a potent and safe 
hypnotic — fairly soluble in water 
,ind therefore icadily absorbed and 
r.ipid in effect It? effect on the 



heart, lungs, kidneys or gastro' 
intestinal tract is negligible, even 
when employed in sufficient amount 
to produce amnesia 

Ipral is marketed in %'gr and 2'gr 
tablets in vials of 10 and bottles of 
100 and 1000 It is also available in 
powder form in hoz bottles. 


fiir htcrulnrc' write Professional Service 
De^ iTin eni, 7-^ Fifth Aienue 7\cw Tor^ 


E RiSQUIBB &.SONS,NEWlfbRK 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858. 
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Vitamins should be 
prescribed in a group 


The more medical science dis- 
covers about the value and 
functions of vitamins as they 
affect the health and well-being 
of the human race, the more 
vital these mystenous elements 
become In an address given before the 
Medical Association of Georgia, at its 
Eighty-third annual session held at 
Savannah, Ga , from May 17 to 20, 1932, 
Dr D H Gamson, of Tate, Ga , said * 
“Study of vitamins from a physiologic 
and therapeutic standpomt has led to 
the conclusion that the human system 
carmot survive without the proper m- 
take of vitamms and that it is as impor- 
tant to have a balanced mtake of vitamins 
as It is to have a balanced mtake of food 
supply No one vitamm, prescnbed 
alone, can give the proper results, but 
vitamins must he prescribed in a group, 
or at least the mater Vitamm A should 
be prescnbed with any other vitamm m 
order to obtam the proper results “ 
This confirms the growmg conviction 
that the prescnption of any one particular 
vitamm m excess is more harmful than 
beneficial, while, as Dr Gamson sug- 
gests, the mtake of a sufficiency of the 
several vitamms is decidedly beneficial 

•Joumalcf the A M A Vd 98,No.S5 PaEciiiS 


Maltine With Cod Liver Oil 
IS widely used because of its 
known and guaranteed vitamm 
content Seventy per cent is 
Maltme, a concentrated extract 
of the nounshmg elements of 
malted barley, wheat and oats — nch m 
Vitamms B and G The remamder is 
pure, vitamm-tested cod hver oil, which 
supphes Vitamms A and D Taken with 
orange or tomato juice a fifth vitamm — 
C, IS added Experience has demonstrated 
the value of Maltme With Cod Liver 
Oil m the treatment of metabohsms 
disturbed by msufficient diet and lack 
of vitamms 

Maltme With Cod Liver Oil is bio- 
logically standardized and guaranteed 
to contam four vitamms, A, B (b,), G (bO 
and D Biological report on request The 
Maltine Company, Est 1875, 30 Vesey 
Street, New York, N Y 

Maltine 

WITH COD 

LIVER OIL 
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Caleiiu 


Deficiencies 

IN TETANY 


1 ! 


W HEN all the facts of tetany are 
arrayed it is impossible to escape 
the impression that there is a funda- 
mental relation between the various 
types,” IS the opinion of Peters and 
Van Slyke.* 

The disorder may take such forms as 
the spasmophilm of in fancy, the tetany 
of pregiiahcy, the convulsions~of ure- 
mia, postoperative tetany, parathyroid 
tetany, and that associated ^\lth os- 
teomalacia. , - I 

Cantarow® finds that when serum 
calcium falls below 7 mg. per 100 c.c. 
sj’nip^oms of tetany are manifestl 
Alfred Hess notes that tetany occurs 
‘‘frequently, in fact generally, in a 
latent form.”* In mow of this the 
physician must be on guard ahainst 
tetany in those cases vhere there is 
hkcl> to be a dram on the calcium 
stores, particularly during growtli and 
in pregnancy and lactation. Considering 
that the average fhet is probably lower 
in calcium Ihairm any other chcinic<il 


element, the problem of increasing cal- 
cium intake through ordinary foods is 
difficult. Calcium salts, moreover, are 
not usually relished by the patient. 

A larger intake of calcium alone is not 
effective, however, unless the body is able 
to utilize the addecLaninerals. Moreover, 
tetany is mariced by elevatiovs of serum 
phosphorus, acco'-ding to Colhp.* Thus 
the problem arises noVonly of increasing 
calcium concei^rdiion bi\t also of main- 
taining the prqper raUp between calcium 
and phosphoriis. ^‘Vitarkin D, as is well 
known, has rcijiaifiahle power to regulate 
caleium andjphosphoruk meiabohsmf* 
McCollum observes.^ \ 

Alfred Hpss declaies increased cal- 
cium intake together nith viosterol 
to be the treatment of choice in tetany.® 
He adds thp significant comment that 
in tetany viosterol is characterized by 
its rapid action, wliereas',cod liver oil, 
m infantile' tetany at least, appears 
to act upon the concomitant ricketic 
condition rather than upon the tetany. 


MEAD’S CEREAL 

Enriched wilh mineral and 
vitamin containins foods 

SUPPLIES Calcinm 


MEAD’S VIOSTEROL 

IN OIL 250 D 

UTILIZES Calcinm 


(nnlnintnfi 0 22 Cm Ca anri 0 J7 Cm. P 
fu r tntttrr, thii tlrUrinttH rrrrnl it rirUrr 
«/i tititr mint rah than ntotf prtrirtpal 
7'ico otinirt ttipplti t at nttich 
ralrmtn at J2 ottntct of Jliiitl ntilK anti 
f/iir* oiniatet tUr nertl for oxrrttito 
tpianlttit * of Ittpittl tn the tlirt It aha 
ntnt 1 1 thr iron and vitamin It do- 

Jirirnrirf of mill,. 


Alfred IIcs^ say s of i iosternh *^Ono of 
the dtsitnrthr rhornrtrristtrs of this 
rrrnarhahlt snhstamr ts that it raises 
the level of either inorfianir phosphorus 
or of ealriiini, dependirif; on trhirh is in 
low ronei ntrntion in the hlood or tis- 
sues'"^ hnifortnh pottnt, arriirntely 
tissased. Mend’s Viosterol tan he de- 
pt tided upon fur good r< suits in tttany. 


**-® Ilddtoemphy on retpii st. 


MEAD JOHNSON & CO., Evansville, Ind., (Picr/m tn ‘J^nrnrrli 

* n -t «•“ t l/l*-*** ^ S’ I »f ^ ' t/i'l f li* * 
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PRESENTATION OF THE JOHN PHILLIPS ME- 
MORIAL PRIZE TO DR. WILLIAM CASTLE 

By F M PoTTENGER, IM D , F A C P , Piesidcnt, Amoican 
College of Physicians 

Medicine is an unfolding science Great advances have been made by 
fen , but the real test of our profession is its ability to follow its leaders 

Doctor Castle, it has been ) our good fortune not only to be a follower in 
the first ranks, but to push forward into the unknown Your work on the 
anemias has added organized knowledge where but a short while ago igno- 
rance blocked our n ay Your work has rendered so great a service to Medi- 
cine that the Committee on the John Phillips Memorial Prize of The Ameri- 
can College of Physicians has designated it worthy of unusual recognition 

We hope tliat the insight which 30 U haAe now attained in this important 
field M ill enable you to add still more to our knowledge 

Doctor Castle, I take great pleasure in presenting }OU with the John 
Phillips ]Memorial Prize of The American College of Phj sicians 
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THE ETIOLOGY OF PERNICIOUS ANEMIA AND 
RELATED MACROCYTIC ANEMIAS 

By W B Castle, F A C P , Boston, Massachusetts 

During the past five years the problem of the etiology of pernicious 
anemia and other macrocytic anemias responding to liver extract has been 
investigated at the Thorndike Memorial Laboratory, Boston City Hospital 
At various times Dr Wilmot C Townsend, Dr Clark W Heath, Dr Mau- 
rice B Strauss and myself have been engaged in this study Last year, in 
collaboration with Dr C P Rhoads of the Rockefeller Hospital, the macio- 
c}tic anemia of sprue in Puerto Rico was studied under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation Recently Dr Strauss has investigated the mecha- 
nism of the pernicious anemia of pregnancy 

The technic first employed was the incubation of various preparations of 
normal human gastric juice ^\ith beef muscle and the administration of the 
suitabU prepared incubated material to cases of pernicious anemia The 
prc'^encc or absence of hematopoietic effects has been determined by the ap- 
pearance or non-appearance respectively of significant reticulocyte increases 
during successiAe ten-day periods of daily administration of the incubation 
mixtures Sufficient experiments of this h pe have previously been reported 
to dcmon‘<trate that Addisonian pernicious anemia is a deficiency disease con- 
ditioned by the lack of a specific intrinsic factor, present in normal human 
gastric juice and absent in that of cases of pernicious anemia in relapse * 
In the normal indnidual the function of this intrinsic factor of the gastric 
juice IS to interact nith an extrinsic factor in the food to produce specific 
iicmatopoietic effects (demonstrable in pernicious anemia) Alone, neither 
normal hiinian gastric juice nor beef muscle has yielded significant hemalo- 
jioietic responses in pernicious anemia I Ton ever, the dailv administration 
of mixtures of beef muscle and gastric juice to suitable patients with per- 
niciotiN anemia invariably produced rcticiiloc\ te increases and when pro- 
loTiircd OAer scAcral necks nas sufficient to bring the blood and the clinical 
tondition esicntialK to normal The interaction of these two factors may, 
ilureforc, be regarded as preientive of the dcielopmcnt of pernicious anemia 
tn the normal indnidual Con^crsc1^, the failure of this reaction to take 
place rna\ be exjieclcd to lead to the tlciclopmeiU of pernicious anemia 
rinn all the patients with Addisonian pernicious aiumia in relapse, uho 
ha‘ c so far been evamincd ha\c shov.n an inability to carry out this essential 
u.'Ktion It i'- important to emphasize that thc'C observations demonstrate 
* 1 !/* < \i'>tence of a pluskdogicnl merhanism in the normal indnidual uhich 

*■ A*' Vi vc-rfH*; II’* W 15 r’l**) rrt of silt Jfiijn PfjiMip" 'nmnl Pfi?* 
,• t‘ - 'P '-rv* < •* {• \p CcA'^'cr O’ P» t'lf’* I ft, lOII 

I ' 1 I ‘ -r pti Vt , .rfa I ar'l Iti -j.j,} { ,rttrth 'foti- 

s-- . , . o n • 1 1 j'\ fjo 5 '*i' tti' fl»t\rlf’ ?'t of of •he Ilif.-ird 
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IHE ETIOLOGY OF PERNICIOUS ANEMIA 

IS absent in the patient with pernicious anemia in relapse Both the food 
and the stomach are involved in this process On the other hand, the demon- 
stration of the hematopoietic activity of various substances such as arsenic, 
liver, kidney, brain, and even stomach preparations or tlie injection of milk 
or gastric juice, does not necessarily establish their etiological relationship 
to the disease, despite their efficiencj' in its treatment 

The intrinsic factor of the normal gastric juice has been defined as a heat- 
labile substance, not corresponding in its properties to hydrochloric acid, 
pepsin, rennin, or lipase ® Recently Dr Strauss and I have turned our at- 
tention to the extrinsic factor, and incubation of various substances has been 
carried out witli normal human gastric juice Starting with the results of 
the previous observations demonstrating that the extrinsic factor of the food 
has been found m the washed proteins of beef muscle precipitated at pH 6, 
but not m washed casein or wheat gluten, the former of which is a relatively 
complete protein,"* the work ivas extended to nucleoproteins and their deriva- 
tives The results of these observations make it clear that nucleoproteins, 
and nucleic acid from animal sources and from yeast, cannot react effectively 
with normal human gastric juice On the other hand, we have now shown 
that the extrinsic factor is present in autolyzed yeast in approximately 20 
times the concentration found in beef muscle It is not destroyed by auto- 
claving for five hours at IS pounds’ pressure, which destroys vitamin Bi but 
not vitamin Bs , and it is separable from the proteins of yeast by 80 per cent 
alcohol in which it is soluble ® In addition, the extrinsic factor is found in 
lice polishings and m wheat germ Liver extract No 343 N N R , a source 
of Aitamm B™, may be rendered inactive m pernicious anemia by hydrolysis 
with dilute sulfuric acid, a procedure that does not destroy vitamin B, If 
this hydrolyzed material is then incubated with normal human gastric juice, 
it IS again rendered active In general, then, the characteristics and distribu- 
tion of the extrinsic factor correspond to those of vitamin Bo 

We ® have previously pointed out that there are three possible mechanisms 
by the action of one or more of which pernicious anemia may be produced, 
namely, a lack of the specific intrinsic factor of the stomach, a lack of the 
extrinsic factor of the diet, or a failure of absorption or utilization of the 
product of the interaction of the mtnnsic and extrinsic factors These 
postulates can now be extended to include other tj’pes of macrocytic anemia 
and can be shown to be consistent with tlie supposition that vitamin B, is the 
extrinsic factpr 

1 All cases of classical Addisonian pernicious anemia in relapse which 
we have studied thus far, have been mainly due to the operation of the first 
mecliamsm, a lack of the intrinsic factor m the stomach 

2 Sprue with macrocytic anemia, on the other hand, has been success- 
fully treated by Elders " and Ashford ® with diets rich in animal protein, and 
hence rich m vitamin B- , and more recently we ® have had success in cer- 
tain cases with jeast Similarly Wills” has successfully treated tropical 
macrocytic anemia with autoh zed yeast alone, and Vaughan and Hunter ” 
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have obtained definite results with the same substance in the macrocytic 
anemia of celiac disease These results may now be explained on the basis 
that in all probability the anemia was mainly due to the second mechanism 
outlined above, namely, a lack of the extrinsic factor in the diet 

3 It must, however, be remembered that in certain cases of macrocytic 
anemia, the third possibility, namely, defects of absorption, may be involved 
Thus, in certain cases of pernicious anemia and especially in advanced cases 
of sprue, enormous doses of liver extract given by mouth may be relatively 
ineftectn e while the usual parenteral dose gives a typical response ° It is 
possible that various factors within the body may also be involved in these 
differences It has also been pointed out that the same mechanism may not 
aIwa}S be active This is best illustrated bj' certain cases of the pernicious 
anemia of pregnane}' which during pregnancy show no lesponse to beef 
muscle Alter delivery, however, beef muscle produces a reticulocyte re- 
sponse which may be then increased by the addition of normal human gastric 
juice 'I his w'e interpret as indicating a lack of the intrinsic factor in 
the gastric juice during pregnancy and its partial recrudescence after partu- 
rition Ihe reappearance of the intrinsic tactor has also been observed in 
one case of pernicious anemia following the improvement induced by liver 
ihcrap} ^ 

It IS now possible to explain wh} certain cases of macrocytic anemia will 
respond to botli luer extract and autolyzed yeast and others only to liver ex- 
tract llie difierence appears to depend on the presence or absence of the 
iiitiinsic factor In the light of this evidence it is clear that the common 
lactor for producing macrocytic anemia is the failure of the specific reaction 
between the extrinsic and the intrinsic factois These anemias should, then, 
occur both where, on the one hand, the diet is deficient m vitamin Bo, and 
on the other liand, where, although the diet is not grossly deficient, lack of 
the intrinsic factor is found. Thus, sprue and the maciocytic anemias of 
the tropics occur in communities or m mdiMduals partaking of defective diets 
and >liow gastric anacidity less comnionl} than is found in patients w'lth 
Addisonian jiernicious anemia, who usually have more normal diet habits 
In ni.in\ cases a combination of gastric defect and dietarj deficiency iiiaj 
t.Mst, which would ha\e the same result upon the siiecific hematopoietic re- 
action a^- a tot.il absence of either of its components 

If the c\iduicc be \alid that the c\trm<;ic factor of the specific hemato- 
p^neiK reaction with normal human gastric juicc is \itanim Us, a new concept 
4»i the relation of certain \itamnis to the conditions caused In their lack 
would ‘•tctii to be nnohed The action of a \itaiiiin in curing a deficiency 
uui\ {htS" fie c-‘'<;ntiall\ dcjKrndcnt upon a <|)ei.ific process in the gastroiiitcsii- 
n d tr.i» t , and the dtlicimcy state iK»t ‘•o much a dtficicnc\ in the diet as a de- 
fiiui'C} Ml a icaction in iltc ga-tromte-tiii.d tract orcbewhtre m flu hod} 
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Other cases of widely different 13^)6, but in which fatigue was the out- 
standing complaint, showed definite improvement m the nervous symptoms 
under treatment with cortm Mental irritability was decreased, sleep im- 
proved and resistance to fatigue, both mental and muscular, was increased 
This was not due to suggestion because injections of saline or adrenalin 
were without effect Moreover the effect w^as diminished or absent if the 
quantity of cortm w'as too greatly reduced 

In some cases in wdiich definite organic neurological change was accom- 
panied bj’ muscular w^eakness, cortm caused not onlj^ improvement in the 
motor functions but also a rather striking change in the mental status 
Fatigue w'as diminished wntli a concomitant increase in strength Myotonic 
manifestations and fibrillation, wdien present, decreased Depression was 
replaced by cheerfulness, and a sense of w^ell-being even to the point of eu- 
phoria Irritability disappeared, sleep improved, and erotism became nor- 
mal in some of the males These improvements occurred without real 
changes 111 the organic neurological state 

Improved motility (in muscular atrophy) maj^ have been brought about 
by impro\ed strength, diminished fatigue, and increased sense of well-being 
Italian workers^ have found that cortical extract is beneficial in certain 
t}pes of neurasthenia and psj'chasthenia 

Cortm affects the nervous sj'stem in normal individuals under certain 
conditions If the subject is in excellent condition effects are not easily de- 
tected, but if he IS below' par, e g tired or nervous from overw'ork or recover- 
ing from an infection, response to cortm is quite noticeable In the course 
of half an hour he becomes drow'S3' While the effect lasts he sleeps more 
soiirKlly and his sleep is more beneficial so that less sleep than usual may 
siifikc There may be an increased sense of w'ell-bemg sometimes to the 
point of euphoria Later he may become more alert and seem phjsically 
more fit In a ner\ous or tired subject an increased reserve seems to be 
acquired Certain subjects haAC shown these responses many times 

We have dwelt at length on the CMclencc of iinolvemenl of the nervous 
s\stcni including the higher centers in the action of cortm because this has 
been ‘>onicwhat ignored heretofore 

yfu^cular A'ilhcma It is impossible to separate the muscular element 
from the ncr\ou< element c\cept m a muscle preparation 'I hereforc, any 
tou'-ideration of aslhcma in the intact organism nivohes both the ncr\ous 
and niu'-cular s\sitms We ha^e already rlescribed experiments winch pro\e 
tint nnisclc itself is iinohcd in the asthemn 

\Vc ' ba\t stiidicfl the effect of corlin on the resistance of the intact mns- 
tks to fatigue '11ns was nu.'stired objcctiviK In means of an crgoineter 
Po-iti^c eiTctt> were obtaimd m width \ar31ng clinical cases and, to a )es<^cr 
«logr<,<, n; -omc rormal imluiduals Increase m jKmcr to work without 
latign** w.i'- i^'oci md V iib gci.cr.d imponenn nt. altbongh m some mst.mrc-' 
la'-.ni ot' t!.< fatigiu dirt dio!*! preceded dtfinitt >-nbjcfti\e s{ ii*.'{tiori of nn- 


p'ltv* rn''m 

t S * ^ 

0/ J * c.H 'N 


l*i a f< A clifira^ ca--* - the w<»r!-tng pucir was increas>d many 
»s'!*'ni''ds {bi f’ti o • s/- onh 50 *0 10 > r tent 
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Baird and Albiight® found no change in lesistance to fatigue, as shown 
by the ergometer, in their cases of Addison’s disease under treatment with 
cortin except that which might be accounted for by practice Two out of 
our six cases tested by the ergometer showed no change under treatment ® 
In the others, the increased power to work without fatigue often came several 
weeks after treatment had been started The practice factor was ruled out 
Eagle, Britton and Kline ' found tliat cortin increased the energy output 
of normal dogs working on a treadmill up to 100 per cent However, they 
do not mention the temperature at which their dogs worked In the Fatigue 
Laboratory at Harvard, it has been found that dogs will travel much farther 
than the best performance obtained by Eagle, Britton and Kline if the sur- 
rounding temperature is cool (private communication of Dr D B Dill) 
There are many factors undoubtedly involved in muscular asthenia 
the nervous factor already mentioned, a circulatory one in some instances, 
and local changes involving the metabolic activity of the muscle itself In 
adrenal insufficiency lactacidogen ® and phosphagen® are reduced Buell, 
Strauss and Andrus found that tlie ability of the gastrocnemius muscle, 
from adrenalectomized animals, to produce lactic acid autolytically was im- 
paired Likewise, it has been found that lactic acid formation under dif- 
ferent conditions of rest and activity in the muscle of adrenalectomized 
rats IS greatly reduced 

C« dilatory Asthema The blood pressure is usually lower than normal 
m an advanced case of Addison’s disease The fundamental cause has not 
been ascertained Heart action may be feeble This may be similar m 
origin to the weakness found in skeletal muscle However, there is some 
evidence that the blood vessels themselves may be at fault The fall in blood 
pressuie which often occurs when tlie patient changes from a horizontal to 
a vertical position may be significant Lack of vasomotor compensation 
seems to be involved, which in turn includes reflex mechanisms 

Concentration of the blood together with an increase in the relative vol- 
ume of erythrocytes, according to Rogoff and Stewart^® (see also Est- 
rada^®), can be detected in most cases somewhat m advance of the onset of 
symptoms Roughly, this change is coincident with that m the non-protem- 
nitrogen 

Swingle et al recently found a decline in arterial pressure of 20 to 25 
millimeters of mercury in early stages of diminution of blood volume in the 
dog 

Viale and Bruno m 1927 observed that the viscosity of the blood rose, 
accompanied by a marked increase m all blood cells, producing mechanical 
obstruction to the circulation They suggested that the function of the 
adrenal was to regulate the proportion of plasma and that loss of plasma was 
due to increased vascular permeability Edema of the intestinal mucosa, 
congestion of the pancreas and spleen, and an increase of water in the mus- 
cles were also noted They attribute the increase of permeability to the 
nervous system and to changes in vasomotor substances in the blood 
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According to Rowntree and Snell (p 198) a decrease in blood volume 
occurs only in the terminal stage oi in crises of Addison’s disease The low- 
est volumes vere found m shock while improvement was followed by re- 
covery in blood volume 

Compensation for hemorrhage fails in adrenal insufficiency In ani- 
mals (rats) which do not develop adrenal insufficiency as easily as cats or 
dogs, the blood volume may show little or no change Yet the water con- 
tent in many of the tissues of the bod}' is modified 

In lats we have found that complete removal of the adrenals causes an in- 
crease in the water content of many of the tissues, and this occurs in animals 
not showing a severe degree of insufficiency (figure 1) The increase is 


PER CENT 
WATER 



I'lr. I }\atcr content of tiN’iuti in normal (9)__.m(] atlrui ikrtoniiztd r.its (9) 

at room Umptrature ( 27 ° C ) 


lar^'cst in skin and Incr, is snialler in muscle and \cry slight in brain Blood 
contains iht same iiatcr content in both normal and adrenalectoini7cd ani- 
mals Expo^^itre of adrcnalcctonnVed animaK to cold or to heat produces 
less slnftmt: of the water of the tissues in adrcnalcctomi/cd untreated ani- 
mals tlnn It docs in normal animaK 'i he injection of cortin increases the 
:il>iht\ '*1 the tissue'- to shift water under such stresses’’' This would ac- 
anint at le tsl m part for the lowere«l resistance to heat which adrcnaleeto- 
mt/(<l UMtrtatid animals pO',ve>ss f figure 2). since much of the heat loss is 
trom evaporation of water (m the rat. from t spired air and saliva) The 
slower shift of water rnav he dm in part to inadequate < irciilntion under 
stress ,{s u«ll to rnolified pernuahihtv 

I>!irar t ' lott'id tint afire n ‘artorm/ed rats haei .m average svstolu hirjod 
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pressure of 77 millimetei s of mercury as compaied with 112 millimeters foi 
normal rats This lou er pi essure developed several hours after the removal 
of the glands 

How early definite h}potension occuis m Addison’s disease is difficult to 
determine So often the blood pressure change is not considered significant 
until the disease is advanced 

In the shock or coma of Addison’s disease it is sometimes impossible to 
correct the anhjdremia by administration of fluid subcutaneously or intra- 
venously' On the other hand, a few hours after administration of adequate 
cortm the readjustment occurs and anhydreniia begins to disappear At 
the same time the blood pressure rises Swingle et al emphasize the in- 
ability of cortm-insufficient dogs to take up water from the tissues They 
believe the fall m blood pressure to be caused by decrease m plasma volume 

PERCENT 

WATER 



Fig 2 Water content of tissues in adrenalectomized rats after exposure to 37° C , one 
group (7) injected Uvice dailj with 05 cc of cortm and the other (8) twice dailj-^ with 
0 5 cc of isotonic NaCl solution The exposure of the NaCl group was for 132 minutes 
onlj because of collapse while that of the cortm group was for 191 minutes 

Because cortm does not raise the blood pressure of normal dogs they con- 
clude that it “ per se has no effect on blood pressures ” This does not follow 
Cortm seems to make the enfeebled heart of an Addisonian patient beat 
more strongly It raises the resistance of reflexes to fatigue and thus pos- 
siblv has an effect on vasomotor tone which in turn influences permeability 
Baird and Albright ® found that the poor vasomotor response in Addi- 
son’s disease was improved by cortm Cortm may also influence the perme- 
ability of tissues as our obser\ations have indicated in the water shift m rats 
The influence of cortm on hypotension in cases of Addison's disease is 
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not in keeping with other improvements, except when the pressuie approaches 
shock levels Then cortin, if effective, raises the piessure to 75 or 85 milli- 
meters of mercury within two or three cla}s after which there may be a 
gradual rise to 90 millimeters or more However, the pressure commonly 
remains lower than normal, especially m cases of long standing We have 
had cases in which the systolic blood pressure rarely rose above 90 milli- 
meters even with long-continued treatment, yet symptoms of asthenia in the 
nervous and muscular systems had disappeared Whether this was due to 
inadequate dosage or to an irreversible change m the circulatory system re- 
mains unsettled The amount of cortin administered ivas much less in 
proportion to that given adrenalectomized animals 

Simpson likewise finds that the rise in blood pressure upon treatment 
with cortin is belated and that the upper limits of blood pressure are sub- 
normal 

Renal iNSurnciENCY 

Following the cUslussioii of circulatory asthenia, w'e take up that of renal 
insufficiency because of the possible relationship 

We know' that cortin is necessary for normal kidney function because if 
the subject (w'hether an adrenalectomized animal or a case of Addison’s dis- 
ease) lues long enough this organ begins to fail Started in time cortin 
corrects the condition In some instances the failure may be attributed to 
faulty circulation In others further cause must be sought since the blood 
pressuie does not go Ion enough to account for the disturbance Moieovei 
the decrease and rcco^ ery of kidnej function do not run parallel to the blood 
prcst.urc changes, there lieing considerable lag 

That the kidney is dircctU iinolved m cortin insufficiency seems to have 
been shown In the work of Hartman, jMacArthur, Gunn, Hartman and Mac- 
Donald" in which it was found that in chronic adicnal insufficiency of cats 
there was an accumulation of large quantities of hpoid substances in the 
liibiili contort i 

A more careful stud} of the kidiic} in this condition show'cd degenera- 
tion of the coinolutcd luhules ” 

llarroj), \\ idcnhorn and Weinstein*' bche^e that the diminished nitrogen 
.iiul iirt.i output, the lessened \olume of urine, and the alhumimina produced 
In adrenal insufficiencv indicate a special influence of the adrenal cortex on 
l.idnt} function 

It ''ttiiis unpjssihle in \iew of the facl> Xn account for the influence of 
fortin on tin I idnty eiitireb through circul.itory changes 


G\sTKot' ti>t!'.'al Inst\uiutv 

SoM'v*' \d,hM>ntan patient- gne a lu«torv of \cry ear!} gastrointestinal 
• n pO'in-. winie r.'iier- c'-pnence the-c -cmplonis nimh later 7 lic^e might 
o>r 1.' part h\ dsangi- tn the inrcfni- sj^tcni In the later 
' i', 1 {"a'llator} 'dnngc i- a factor Xot onh tin more sluggish 
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circulation associated with hypotension but hemorrhages and ulcers which 
develop indicate a circulatory basis Cortin stops nausea and vomiting, 
appetite reappears and weight is regained In patients the limited amount 
of cortin injected probably accounts for the failure to reach the former 
weight level Doubly adrenalectomized animals not only regain the for- 
mer weight but with adequate cortin may go beyond Indeed, this is a 
test of the potency of an extract (especially m immature animals) Cortin 
likewise stops the hemorrhage which sometimes occurs from the alimentary 
canal m late adienal insufficiency in animals 

Metabolism 

It IS well known that cortin is necessary for normal metabolism Aub, 
Forman and Bright®® in 1922 showed that metabolism was reduced after re- 
moval of the adrenals This is due m part to changes m the metabolism of 
muscle itself since oxidation is nearly always lower in the muscle of adrenal- 
ectomized animals ®® In 1928 we ®" showed that metabolism of adrenal- 
ectomized cats could be maintained within normal limits with very small 
amounts of cortin Webster, Pfiffner and Swingle®® m 1931 confirmed our 
results and showed further that metabolism could be brought back to normal 
after allowing animals to pass into the late stages of adrenal insufficiency 
They were unable to show an increase in metabolism in normal animals after 
the injection of cortin These effects on metabolism were independent of 
the thyroid 

It has recently been demonstrated (Griffith, Winter and Parsons, un- 
published) that cortin has no effect on the basal metabolism m normal hu- 
man beings 

A limitation of ability to increase metabolism to meet the demands of 
cold has been shown in cortin insufficiency m animals ®® At first untreated 
adrenalectomized animals maintain a compensatory heat production when 
exposed to low temperatures After a short time, however, this fails, and 
heat production maj' even fall below what is normal at room temperature 
Adrenalectomized animals treated with cortin are able to compensate bv pro- 
ducing the extra heat much as do normal animals (figure 3) This failure 
to produce heat m adrenal insufficiency on exposure to cold is not due to re- 
duction m the blood sugar because it frequently occurs with normal sugar 
values Much of the heat production comes from muscular activitj' This 
IS reflexly increased upon exposure to cold The easy fatigue of the reflexes 
after adrenalectomy may account, in part, for the failure to produce the extra 
heat In addition, changes in the heat producing tissues themselves may be 
partially responsible 

Growth 

Cortin is essential for growth, whether it be the natural de\elopment of 
the young animal or the renewal of tissue m the healing of wounds In 
adrenal insufficiency growth or the healing of w ounds may even 'stop Upon 
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BEFORE 


AFTER 



Fifi 3 Adrenalectonuzed rats before and after 85 mintitcs’ exposure to 4° C , one 
proiip injected twice daily w'lth 05 cc of cortin and the other twice daily with 05 cc of 
i&otonic NaCl solution One NaCl treated lat died 

the adnumstration of adequate amounts of cortin growth is resumed at its 
former rate This is also true of the healing of tissues However, the 
more CNtensnc the injun,' the greater the amounf of cortin required 


Rlstsiaxct. to Toxins 

It IS t\cll known that in adrenal msufficienc} there is a lowcied resistance 
to toMU'; It has been shown that cortin increases the resistance of adrenal- 
cctomiml animals to hactciial toxins Likewise it has been showm that 

infections increase the <Ieniand for cortin Adrenalcctoini/ed animals which 
become infecied must be injected with considerable amounts of extract in 
order to recover Likewise in Addison’s disease cases maintained at a con- 
stant level with a ccitain dosage require much more coitin when infections 
are contracted Death from a minor infection is not uncommon 

'J he pathologic.d changes produced in the adrenals from superficial 
burns'* induMte the jios*;!!)!!!^' of adrenal insufikiencv In such conditions 
the suiiplonis winch develop are similar to those in adrenal failure An 
illustrative case has come under our observation A child, five vears of age, 
was si-verelv burnt tl on about 30 per rent of her bodv surface On the fust 
div sIk* vas nauseated On the second da> she became irrational and tlc- 
hriotts ,it tunes, and there wa' considerable muscular tv itching and irritabil- 
!*v She could not retain liquids On the third day, her ttinpcraliirc was 
‘^tditjornnl rnnl vlu \\n< sci/ed with a convulsion after winch she w.is sent to 
th hospital I'hnds were injtrtcd together v* ith largt nmonnts of cortin 
,*»nd V ithui tv t nt> -four hten - s]u hid tmne out tti liic st nn-coniatos( con- 
diriou an! o’vo'ed *,«r,er-d irnprovtnu nt. Within fortv tight hour', aftet 
,,, . jf, iiai' m with 't)''{in tud fiinfl- 'In ei«uM rit.nn fluids In month 

rii* tt ‘nil* ' “ f r.' fn* cMoonig for rht firsj tmn sturt tin intnrv '1 he 
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response to fluids and cortin was so similai to that obtained in the coma of 
Addison’s disease that we mention it here The relative parts played by 
fluid and coitm in the recover}* were undetermined 

Relation or Cortin to Vitamin C 

Cortin seems to have some function in the utilization of certain vitamins 
The clianges that take place m the adrenal gland with the development of 
scurA^f indicate possibly an overtax on this gland The adrenal is rich in 
vitamin C (hexuronic acid), which (in the guinea pig) is not synthesized to 
any extent in the body Therefore its concentration in the adrenal cortex 
may be significant We®® haA^e obtained evidence that cortin aids in the 
utilization of vitamin C (figure 4) Guinea pigs fed a diet free from this 

LOSS 



Fig 4 Loss in eight of guinea pigs on a diet in which vitamin C is absent (basal) or 
inadequate (07 cc orange juice) showing influence of daily injections of cortin 

Vitamin, if injected Avith cortin, resist scurvy longer than do similar animals 
n ithout cortin This is not due to the presence of vitamin C in the cortin 
extract for in the preparation extraction by ether eliminates it If guinea 
pigs are fed a diet containing added Autamin C in amounts inadequate for 
maintenance they resist scurA'}'- longer if injected with cortin than do animals 
similarly treated but aa itli cortin omitted Their response to cortin indicates 
a better utilization of the available A'ltamin C 

Relation to the Gonads 

There is a good deal of clinical eAudence of an intimate connection be- 
tAveen sex characters and the adrenal cortex Tumors of the adrenal bod} 
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are sometimes associated with precocious development of the reproductive 
organs. H5^perplasia of the adrenal gland ma}’^ be associated with pseudo- 
hermaphroditism especially m the female In the latter case the male pri- 
mary and secondary sexual characters tend to increase at the expense of the 
female 

In Addison’s disease menstruation may cease and libido in both sexes 
may diminish or disappear These may not be direct eflfects of cortm in- 
sufficiency since they could be explained by the lowered activity of the or- 
ganism generally Cortical extract may cause the return of menstruation 
and frequentl}' libido is increased 

Various adrenal preparations have been found to influence the develop- 
ment of the gonads 

Atwell has found that the o^ aries of hypophysectomized tadpoles be- 
come larger in animals treated with extract containing cortm than in un- 
treated controls This observation indicates that the action is not through 
the pituitary • 

It has been shown that the interval between menstrual penods can be 
shortened three to five days in normal women by the injection of cortical 
extract 

Pregnancy increases the demand for cortm except m the dog Elliott 
and Tiickett®” found that a cat near full term died more ^peedil} after com- 
plete adrenalectomy than similarly operated cats not pregnant In rats we 
find that pregnancy requires more cortin 

A condition m the human suggesting adrenal insufficiency sometimes de- 
^ clops m pregnancy In one case of this kind, treatment with cortm re- 
sulted 111 striking inipro\ement 

Whether or not cortin alone is responsible for these influences on the sex 
(irgans or whether cortin is merely necessary for the well-being of the rest 
of the organism, thus mdirccth influencing the gonads, while a second hor- 
mone affects the gonads directly, remain to be settled. 


Pjgmlvtation 

Although pigmciit.ition is considered one of the cardinal ‘•igns m Addi- 
son’s disease, it is not alwa\s preedit ” E\en where pigmentation is present 
It is sfnuctimes impossible to attribute it to Addison's disease because of the 
simd'int) to the pigmentation found m other tondiiions In four of our 
v. rjtfinite decrease in pigiiientatton has been shown after the use of coitin 
It is mtcr<s{jng to note th.it after rcco\er} from a relapse m a «e\cre 
V is<* of Addison’s disease, desquamation o\cr the hod\ ma} hecomc \eri, 
unr! id In ailrifi.ilectomiT’cd animals, on the* other hand. nopro\ed changes 
in pgmt ntatjoM h'lie fwr bun recorded 'llurc is a change in the sKm 
h'lwiM" \ trcshK slnien arta in a uhite r.it becouus dirty gra\ 
ud p>'rb. UMiirtshed In th* l.ue st.njt*, nf in-surrm» nt v tlu* hair 

'*’.il*s on' ♦.T-i't) or * iv 1 palUd out in uiis-t' Ndmimsiration of lortin to 
*' • ■■ .1*. 'uds ' tbi 'bi" {ft Its hii"i}th} atj[^ 'iranrt anrl tin* hur ngam 


» s 
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Chemical Changes in the Organism 

It hds been thought that a change in some one substance in the body 
might account for cortin insufficiency Many chemical changes have been 
suggested as responsible We shall briefl}' discuss two 

Cm boliydrate Metabolt wi Although it has been known for a long time 
that the blood sugar was frequently low, especially in the later stages of 
adrenal insufficiency, no great significance was attributed to this by any one 
until Britton,^" on the basis of certain experiments, concluded that the change 
in carbohydrate metabolism in adrenal insufficiency was of outstanding im- 
portance Undoubtedly, it is important in many instances, yet the irregu- 
larity of Its appearance, even in severe cases of insufficiency, would seem to 
rule it out as the cliief effect of adrenal insufficienc)’^ 

Sodium and Potassium The loss of sodium and the increase in potas- 
sium in some instances of adrenal insufficiency likewise suggested a funda- 
mental cause Baumann and Kurland observed a fall in sodium and a rise 
in potassium of the plasma after adrenalectomy in cats and rabbits Loeb ** 
has found similar changes in patients with Addison’s disease Marine and 
Baumann^® were able to show that the administration of isotonic solutions 
of sodium compounds increased the duration of life m adrenalectomized ani- 
mals This has been confirmed by a number of workers The injection of 
large amounts of isotonic solutions of sodium compounds probably helps to 
restore the water exchange in tissues Such injections in adrenalectomized 
rats increase the ability to form anti-bodies Anti-body formation is sub- 
normal in these animals after adrenalectomy 

None of the changes suggested seem to be specific either as a test for 
adrenal insufficiencj'^ or as a primarj^ cause of the condition 

Clinicai. Use of Cortin 

In order to understand better the clinical use of cortin, let us recapitulate 
the changes which occur in cortin insufficiency first and foremost, the asthe- 
nias of the nervous system, muscular system and circulation, no one of which 
IS very clearly set apart from the otliers, renal insufficiency, which may be 
due in part at least to changes in the kidney itself , gastrointestinal instability, 
which may have both peripheral and central elements, reduced metabolism 
and growth, which depend upon the activity of the tissues concerned as well 
as the general body condition, lowered resistance to toxins, which may be 
merely another aspect of lowered function in a number of tissues , the in- 
creased pigmentation and changes in the skin , and the reduced activity of the 
sex organs We speak of these as cortin insufficiencies because this sub- 
stance IS able to correct or abolish them The relationship to vitamin C de- 
ficienc} likewise must not be forgotten At the present time the most rea- 
sonable hypothesis seems to be that cortin is a general tissue hormone , but, 
if for no other reason than the importance of the tissue invohed, cortin 
seems to play a paramount role in the function of the ner^ ous s\ stem 

With an understanding of the changes that take place in the ^arlous 
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stages of adrenal insufficiency and their responses to tieatment with coitin, 
one has a basis for its clinical use in Addison’s disease or any other cortin 
deficiency 

In the early stages of Addison’s disease, or in coitin insufficiency in other 
clinical conditions, there is no criterion for diagnosis A therapeutic test 
with cortin seems to be the only means at our disposal to detect the insuffi- 
cienc)’’ However, a positive response does not necessarily indicate cortin 
insufficiency since cortin has a pharmacological action in normal subjects 
Conditions for Its Use Asthenias which are unaccounted for by any 
known cause can be treated with cortin without hami So far, no one has 
been able to show deleterious effects in any organism from the use of cortin 
It is only when extracts are crude or toxic that care must be taken One 
must bear in mind that the responses from cortin are not necessarily immedi- 
ate Although they maj occur within a few hours, greater effects may ap- 
pear after two or three days’ treatment and sometimes the most marked 
effects come se^eral days after treatment is discontinued 

It is best to inject once or tw ice daily for a week or tw'o and then dis- 
continue treatment This seems to be more effective than occasional treat- 
ment every few dajs Morco\cr, it gi\es a better test of the possibilities of 
1 espouse m the indnidual 

We have used cortin m a great \ariety of conditions — and m consider- 
abl\ more than sixl} cases Many others also ha\e employed cortical ex- 
tracts which undoubtecll) contain coitin, the vital hormone of the adrenal 


cortex 

Although the benefit w'hich is sonieliincs denied fioin the use of cortin 
ma) at first suggest that the course of the disease has been checked, such im- 
proienicnt niai ha\e to be attributed ineieh to the pharmacological effects of 
the cxtiatt, namcU, impro\ ement of the nenous sistcm, belter sleep and an 
increased sense of well-being cicn to the point of euphoria Usually such 
effects aie onl\ temporary 'Ihercforc, too much must not he expected 
when a po‘<lt^^e itsponsc is obtained 

Dosage can he detcnmntd onh h\ trial, but three to ten cubic centimetcis 
per d.iy of a [loteiit extract (the product of 30 gm of cortex to each ruble 
(tiitimcler) slioultl gne a j>osui\c result m any but st\cre cases, esjiccially 
if tilt trt itmcnt be tontiimed for four or five da\s 

7 n islnteiii of AddiKoo\ Dtu nu In know ii cases of cortin insufficiency, 
>iich av Addison’*- dista-t dut regard should be gi\cn to the tonditions 
which imrc.'se the dcmatul for rortin in ordci to avoid llitm'’''^' These 
art infections, iomus tvjwisun to heat and cold, dchvdration. strenuous 
oMcisc, worrv , lUfletfl am stns, which taxis the rmgatusui In normal 
.mini ds tsidtiur of n.crtasfd artnitj m tlic adrenals nndtr stri-s j- ffuiud 
ui tkur I'llirgcmcut t rdde I i 

'lrcr*uii*tt with xtrtm m iv 5h i.itcrrmtt* ut m md<l cast - t»f Vtlrli-rm's 
• h-' ts*\ ih> fk -ij' b uu; d tt rurn <! b> inil din a’liount inn f fed daih 
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Tahle I 


Influence of Various Stresses on Adrenal Weight 



Stress 

No of 
rats 

Adrenal weight 
Per cent gain 
o\ er controls 

Cortex 

Per cent gam 

Medulla 
Per cent gam 

I 

Exercise 

12 

14 29 

92 

19 0 

II 

Cold 

42 

1090 



III 

Trauma 

12 

545 



IV 

Toxin 

12 

2290 

380 

23 8 


I 1200 meters in two hours fn e daj s a week until 12 exercise periods had been run 
II Exposed to cold 20 to 75 hours in from 3 to 14 dajs 

III Small piece of tail or skeletal muscle remo\ed twice a week for five weeks 

IV Injected daily with dead Staphylococcus aureus for 30 days increasing from S billion, 
first week to 25 billion, last w'eek 


to maintain treatment for a few da} s until the patient seems to have reached 
an optimum u hen treatment maj’^ be discontinued for a period With each 
sign of cortin msuffiaency it is best to resume treatment immediately be- 
cause the patient tends to go a little farther down hill with each exacerbation 
Subcutaneous injection is preferred because of tlie slower absorption and 
the ease of accomplishment The intravenous route is employed m emer- 
gencies 

In more severe cases continuous treatment seems on tlie whole desirable 
because one is substituting cortin for adrenals that are entirely inadequate 
One must also bear m mind that the stage of irreversibility may be unex- 
pectedly readied 

Irrcvct sibxhiy In the terminal stage of Addison’s disease cortin some- 
times fails to bring about recover)^ This might be due to inadequate dosage 
or to tlie development of an irreversible condition That the latter is some- 
times true is indicated by the work of Hartman and Winter They found 
sometimes that doubly adrenalectomized animals (cats, guinea pigs and 
monkeys) that had developed a crisis spontaneously or as a result of exer- 
cise, could not be more than temporarily benefited by the administration of 
large amounts of cortin This stage of irreversibility seems to vary in dif- 
ferent individuals and may develop with few premonitory symptoms It 
seems to develop more readily imder stress, e g toxins and exercise Re- 
peated relapses to the point of prostration seem to make recovery more diffi- 
cult Death may occur suddenly with little warning Patients suffering 
from Addison’s disease sometimes die under treatment with cortin because 
exacerbation of S} mptoins is not accepted as indicating that increased dosage 
should be speedily instituted Bearing these points in mind, w'e find it good 
practise to inject cortin immediately upon exacerbation of symptoms The 
patient is carefully w^atched and if improvement is not showm within two 
hours additional injections in increasing amounts are made until impro\e- 
nient occurs The dosage and frequency may then be gradually decreased 
as long as the optimum condition of the patient is maintained 
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SuaiMARY 

1 An account of the possible functions of cortin is given to serve as a 
basis for clinical use of the hormone 

2 The foremost symptoms of cortm insufficiency are asthenias of the 
nervous, muscular and circulatory s> stems The effects of cortin on these 
systems indicate a paramount role m their functions Because of the com- 
manding place occupied by the nervous system m the organism the function 
of cortin m its activity is outstanding 

3 In addition, cortin seems to pla}*^ a role m the activity of other tissues 
including the kidney, gastrointestinal system, and the gonads 

4 General aspects of the problem are the influence on metabolism, 
grou th, resistance to toxins, and changes m the skin and mucosa 

5 A newly discovered function of cortm is tlie part that it seems to play 
m the utilization of the antiscorbutic vitamin Guinea pigs fed a diet de- 
ficient m the latter, resist scurvy longer if injected with cortm than do similar 
animals without cortm 

6 Thus far, none of the chemical changes suggested seems to be specific 
either as a test for adrenal insufficiency or as a primary cause of the condition 

7. The use of cortm m Addison’s disease and other clinical conditions m 
which asthenia is an outstanding sj mptom is discussed 

8 The danger of the development of an irreversible stage m severe cases 
of adrenal insufficiency is stressed 
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DIFFERENTIATING SOME FUNCTIONS OF THE 
ANTERIOR PITUITARY HORMONES'^ 

By Oscar Riddle, Ph D , Cold Spnitg Haihoi , New Yotk 

About twenty different physiological effects have already been found to 
follow the ablation of the anterior pituitary, or to appear in response to sup- 
plements of this tissue or its extracts when injected into intact animals 
Some of those who have described such effects have wisely refrained from 
the conclusion that a particular effect necessarily represents a direct and spe- 
cific response to an anterior lobe hormone During the years ahead of us 
the number of truly direct and specific effects, as well as of others of quite 
secondary and non-specific nature, may be expected to multiply 

In much that I may venture to say on this somewhat inaccessible field of 
study I speak with no air of finality , also, I must beg permission to mention 
only half of this group of responses, and to discuss only four of them 
The great difficulty confronting investigation in this field is that we are not 
yet sure that all of the anterior lobe hormones have been isolated or recog- 
nized, and that none of those now known has been isolated in absolutely pure 
form Indeed, as this paper must indicate, practically all of the prepara- 
tions hitherto used can be shown to be mixtures containing tivo or more hor- 
mones in addition to other foreign substance 

Clinical studies provided early and numerous instances of functions or 
functional disturbances associated with die anterior pituitary The ablation 
of the pituitary of the immature frog and mammal, and also that of man — 
ork with which the names of P E Smith, B M Allen and of Cushing are 
so much associated — resulted m much basic information as to the role of this 
organ in development, m maturity, and in disease Together with the repair 
effected by later anterior lobe supplements the responses of the young to 
h} pophysectomv made it clear that this organ contributes something essential 
to body growth and to the development of the sex organs (gonads'), the 
tlwroid and the adrenal cortex These are four responses with which sound 
thinking concerning the functions of the pituitary may n ell begin 

From a different approach to this queslion a real adAance has been made 
m the detection of the numbei and tvpes of hormones produced by this gland 
EA'ans and Long^ disclosed a growth hormone Smith® and Zondek and 
Aschheim ® simultaneouslv certified the existence of a sex maturity or gonad- 
stimulating principle The complete distinctiyeness and unrelatedness of 
those two hormones — growth- and gonad-stimulating — has been sharph 
questioned by Eyans, IMeyer and Simpson,* but the experience of our own 
laboratory lea^ es us nearly or quite conyinced of their complete mdiyiduahty 
iMuch has been written recently concenimg a “luteinizing” hormone of 

♦Paper read at a general session of the Seventeenth Meeting of the American College 
of Phvsicians, ^fontreal, Februarv 7 191 1 

From the Station for Experimental Evolution Carnegie Institution 
3 23 
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anterior pituitary origin I believe that the evidence adduced is wholly in- 
adequate, and that the phenomena of lutemization rest upon an explanation 
which we shall attempt to give elsewhere 

We now turn to a consideration of two specific responses, and of a new 
and third pituitary hormone That something contained m the anterior 
pituitary is responsible for activating the developed mammaiy gland to the 
secretion of milk was shown by Strieker and Gruter , this result has been 
confirmed by Corner® and others Again, Riddle and Braucher” showed 
that the development and secretion of the crop-gland in pigeons is also a spe- 
cific response to one or another hormone of the anterior pituitary Quite 
lecently Riddle, Bates and Dykshorn have been able to demonstrate the pres- 
ence of a hitherto unrecognized hormone of the anterior lobe, and to show 
that the lactation and crop-gland responses are wholly ascnbable to this third 
pituitary hormone This new hormone we have called “ prolactin ” Since 
the two above-mentioned responses are so clearl)^ dependent on this new hor- 
mone, and the description of these points is only now in press, or has ap- 
peared only m preliminary notices (Riddle, Bates and Dykshorn I 

must here give considerable attention to this aspect of the subject In doing 
this we shall incidentally find clear proofs that some of the most currently 
used pituitary extracts are mixtures of two or three distinct hormones 

In the tabulations which follow we are obliged to give only condensed 
and rather smooth parts of the voluminous data of Riddle, Bates and Dyks- 
horn, who have used more than 600 animals for these tests The data of 
table 1 show that the two types of pieparation of “growth” hormone used 
also contained very considerable amounts of the gonad-stimulating hormone, 
since the testes of all treated animals show a marked increase in size * That 
the preparations did, in fact, contain the “ growth ” principle is indicated by 
the rapid and consistent increase of body weight m treated animals That 
some of these preparations did, while others did not, contain prolactin is 
shown by the weights of the crop-glands We find that an unstimulated 
single crop-gland of an immature ring dove weighs less than 200 milligrams, 
and that weights in excess of that amount indicate the presence of prolactin 
The greater the amount of prolactin used the greater is the increase of weight 
in the crop-gland The duration of the dosage is another factor in this re- 
sponse , we find the maximum weight increase in this gland is attained at the 
end of seven days , dosage during either longer or shorter periods probably 
yields less than the maximum response 

Our own pi eparations of the gonad-stimulatmg (or sex maturity) hor- 
mone cause good testis growth, loss of body weight, and no crop-gland re- 
sponse They are therefore free from prolactin, and apparently contain 
little or none of the grow'th hormone Prolonged dosage with this hormone 
causes disproportionatel)' heavier testes (Riddle^®) than does a shorter term 

* A preliminary test of a preparation of the growth hormone of Collip, Selye and Thom- 
son has indicated that it is quite free of demonstrable amounts of the gonad-stimulating hor- 
mone, this gives their preparation a wholly unique position among those now available for 
our tests 
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Table I 

The Hormones Present in Various Anterior Pituitary Extracts, as Determined by Injection 
into Immature Male Ring Do\es (Excerpt from Data of Riddle, Bates and Dykshorn) 


Dosage 

Age 

of 

bird 

Body w'eight 

Testes 

Weight 

single 

crop- 

gland 

Preparation 

Per 

day 

H 

Start 

End 

Test 

animal 

Average 

control 

Kind 

No 



cc 

days 

mos 

gra 

ms 

millig 

rams 

mgms 

Groirth hormone 

36 

04 

5 

33 

142 

170 

61 7 

13 9 

140 

(of Lee and Schaffer) 

00 

05 

4 

25 

155 

168 

43 1 

67 

218 

Growth hormone 


04 

8 

28 

150 

173 


85 

245 

Phyone (\^an Dyke) 

— 

08 

7 

28 

161 

193 

50 7 

85 

230 

Gonad-stimulating* 

30 

05 

5 

27 

153 

140 

43 0 

76 

175 

(our own preparations) 

43 

05 

5 

27 

160 

148 

70 4 

76 

150 

"Luteinizing" (Method 










Hisaw et al) (our own) 


05 

7 

29 

174 

165 

86 2 

8 7 

780 

Antuitrin 2966759 


02 

4 

25 

157 

148 

16 2 

67 

185 

(Parke, Davis Co ) 










095029-B 


03 

9 

27 

132 

132 

67 0 

76 

160 

Prolactin (our ow n) 

Hat 

4t 

4 

26 

145 

146 

15 3 

70 

290 


23 

10 

4 

26 

148 

154 

75 

70 

985 


29 

10 

5 i 

21 

164 

162 

3 9 

60 

880 


34 

10 

5 

24 

137 

118 

30 

68 

840 


41 

4 

4 1 

1 

25 

1 

135 

140 

68 

67 

410 


* Traces of posterior lobe hormones present 

fThis preparation (11a) contaminated with traces of gonad-stimulating hormone 
t Prolactin dosage is expressed in milligrams , usually 0 4 or 0 5 c c of fluid was used 


of dosage The “ luteinizing fraction ” of Fevold, Hisaw and Leonard is 
clearly a mixture of gonad-stimulating and prolactin hormones Commer- 
cial antuitrin (Parke, Davis and Co ) contains only, the gonad-stimulating 
(and thyroid-stimulating) principle m amounts demonstrable in our ani- 
mals Our preparations of prolactin are shown to be free of the gonad- 
stimulating hormone , they should contain little or no growth hormone , and 
they cause marked enlargement and functioning (“crop-milk” secretion) 
of the crop-glands 

In table 2 it can be seen that lactation m guinea pigs and rabbits is pro- 
duced by only those particular preparations which in table 1 produced the 
crop-gland response Growth or gonad-stimulating hormones fail to acti- 
vate Ae mammarj’ gland to the secretion of milk The new hormone, pro- 
lactin, accomplishes this specific activation m normal and castrate females, 
and even in suitably prepared normal and castrate males (Riddle, Bates and 
Dykshorn ^*) 

Two additional responses, liver and thyroid enlargement, the latter 
thought to be a specific response to a principle contained in the anterior 
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TABir II 


Showing that Milk Sec) chon in Guinea Pigs and Rabbits Results from the Injection of 
Prolactin and Not from the Other Two Anterior Pituitary Hormones (Excerpt from Data 
of Riddle, Bates and Dykshorn) 


Kind and condition 
of animal 

Body 

weight 

Pituitary derivative 


Result, including date 
of beginning lactation 

Type or description 

is 

Daily 

dosage 

cf, young (RW)* 

grams 

393 

Giunea pigs 
Prolactin 

1 

23 

H 

Lactation 4th day 

9 , parous (13) 

748 

II 

29 

Wm 

Lactation 3rd day 

9, " (2) 

645 

II 

34 


Lactation 3rd day 

cf, castrate (R S )* 

490 

<C 

41 

20 

Lactation 5th day 

9 , parous (4) 

530 

Growth (+ matur ) 

oot 

1 0 

No lactation (6 days) 

9 , parous (5) 

558 

II II 

00 

1 0 

“ '■ (6 days) 

9, parous (11) 

810 

Maturityt (own) 

30 

30 

No lactation (8 days) 

9, " (15) 

660 

II II 

30 

30 

“ “ (6 days) 

9 , mature (10) 

3400 

Rabbits 

Prolactin 

29 

30 

Lactation on 3rd day 

9 , castrate (AJ) 

3100 

11 

34 

2 7 

Lactation on 3rd day 

9 , castrate (Gr ) 

3700 

II 

41 

40 

Lactation at 3{ days 

9 , mature (Ep) 

3000 

Growth (+ matur )§ 


14 

No lactation (6 days) 

9 , mature (22) 

3600 

II 41 

— 

30 

" " (10 days) 

9 , mature (3) 

3300 

Maturityt (own) 

30 

3-6 

No lactation (6 days) 

9 , mature (P) 

5400 

11 II 

43 

80 

1 

•' •• (4 days) 


* Preliminary treatment for mammary growth with theelin and progestin 
tThe preparation of Lee and Schaffer 

t Used as a sjmonym for the “ gonad-stimulating " hormone, and contains traces of 
posterior lobe hormones 

§ Phyone, prepared by the Wilson Laboratories, method of Van Dyke and Wallen- 
Lawrence 

pituitary, will next be considered At least a tentative examination of these 
responses is possible oij the basis of such separation and classification of an- 
terior lobe hormones as is provided by the data of table 1 

Smith and Engle noted that the livers of immature rats given pituitary 
transplants for periods longer than four days were apparently significantly 
enlarged The restoration or repair of the thyroid in hypophysectomized 
tadpoles had long before been observed after parenteral administration of 
pituitary by Allen and the Smiths Otherwise, Riddle and Flemion 
were first to report that aberrant thyroids and livers result from (the 
glycerin extract and suspension of) pituitary tissue repeatedly administered 
(intraperitoneally) to full grown animals (doves) Riddle and Polhemus 
showed that an extract (beef) prepared for a high concentration of the 
growth principle, and another (sheep) prepared for high concentration of 
the gonad-stimulating principle (but each doubtless containing the other, in 
addition to other anterior pituitary derivatives) both markedly and regularly 
produced enlargement of the livers and thyroids of young doves and pigeons 
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of both sexes Appaiently no other studies have reported a response in the 
liver from anterior pituitary administration, but Putnam, Benedict and 
Teel ““ produced in dogs a general body overgrowth with which they report 
an associated general macrosplanclima Tables 3 and 4 provide further 


Table III 


Liver and Thyroid Response in Ring Doves Obtained from Hormones (or Preparations) of 
the Anterior Pituitary (Excerpt from Data of Riddle, Bates and Dykshorn) 


Preparation 

Daily dosage 

Body 

iveight 

Age 

Liver 

Thyroid 

Crop- 
gland 
active 
(+) or 
not (-) 

Kind 

No 


B 

bQ 

■ 

Start 

End 

Test 

Con- 
trol 
(an 
av ) 

Test 

Con- 
trol 
(an 
av ) 



H 


days 

gra 

ms 

mos 

gr 

ams 

mill] 

grams 


Grow th 


02 

1 5 

5 

139 

144 

3 1 

6 32 


21 9 

14 8 


(-f maturity) 

36 

02 

1 5 

5 

ITM 

113 

30 

4 43 


42 0 

20 0 


(Lee and 


03 

2 2 

9 

137 

146 

3 2 

6 12 


65 9 

20 0 


Schaffer) 


03 

2 2 

10 

142 

170 

33 



36 5 

14 8 




06 

45 

9 


153 

33 



37 5 

(14 1) 




06 

45 

10 


134 

33 

6 51 


67 0 

(26 4) 

— 

Growth 

n 

04 

(4) 

6 

172 

182 

14 0 

10 06 

2 0-4 0 

415 

15 3 

mm 

(-1- maturity) 


04 

(4 

7 

160 

174 

14 0 

12 05 


41 7 

15 3 

KiH 

(traces 


08 

(8) 

5 

137 

138 

28 

4 42 


29 3 

13 9 


Prolactin) 


04 

(4) 

8 

152 

164 

28 

4 21 


22 3 

13 9 


Phyone 


04 

(4 

8 

150 

173 

28 

5 81 


44 3 

15 3 


(Van Dyke) 


08 

(8) 

7 

161 

193 

28 

6 00 


39 8 

15 3 

mm 

Gonad- 


02 

? 

5 

134 

127 

28 

2 15 

3 03 

26 4 

20 3 


stimulating 

OUci 

02 

? 

5 

144 

136 

28 

2 67 

3 03 

28 4 

20 3 

— 

(-f- traces 













Pituitnn) 

CA 

05 

22 

6 

157 

141 

29 

2 91 

3 33 

29 2 

20 1 

— 

(otvn 


05 

2 2 

6 

160 

144 

33 

244 

2 95 


(23 0) 

(+) 

preparations) 















05 

35 

5 

143 

139 

29 

2 63 

2 87 

43 9 

20 0 




05 

35 

5 

143 

130 

29 

2 71 

2 87 

72 9 

20 0 

— 


43 

05 

35 

5 

160 

148 

2 7 

2 62 

2 60 

24 7 

15 3 

— 



05 

3 5 

7 

172 

166 

13 7 

3 05 

2 79 


13 9 

— 



05 

35 

8 

165 

162 

12 3 

2 98 

2 95 

61 8 

(23 0) 

— 

Prolactin 


m 

|tl 

■1 

145 

138 

28 


3 33 

14 8 


++ 

(oivn 


IS 



145 

146 

26 


3 35 

36 2 

26 2 

+ + 

preparations) 

11a* 

IS 


■1 

152 

164 

13 5 


3 32 

25 2 

(14 1) 

+++ 






145 

146 

2 7 

3 51 

3 35 



-f-+-l- 





H 

132 

133 

28 

4 05 

3 33 

12 7 


+++ 





4 

181 

162 

28 

3 42 

3 07 


(14 1) 

+ + 





4 

116 

110 

30 

2 88 

2 87 

22 9 


+ + 


ov 



7 

137 

134 

3 1 

3 07 

2 87 

EEE 


-1-1-1- 





7 

152 

137 

29 

3 16 

3 02 

13 5 

(119)| 

+++ 


* Traces of gonad-stimulating hormone in preparation No 11a 


data concerning tins response of the liver — a response which indeed may 
be non-specific and of mixed and secondary origin Our earliest indica- 
tion of a size increase in the thyroid from something contained in the 
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anteiior pituitary extracts has been full} confiimecl and developed much fur- 
ther by others Loeb and Bassett, Aron “ and others got thyroid hyper- 
trophy in mammals, with definite evidence for increased thyioid function 
Schockaert"® supplied similar evidence from the duck 

The next step to be taken — and the one undertaken in the following para- 
graphs — IS to identify the particular anterior pituitary hormone lesponsible 
for liver enlargement and for thyroid enlargement On this point it should 
be noted that an early and reniaikable study of Smith and Smith clearly 
indicated that the pituitary principle that reacts with the endocrine system is 
separate (even topogiaphically) from that controlling body giowth This 
view was supported by Evans Later, Smith supplied cogent evidence 
for the view that two anterior pituitary hormones affect thyroid structure 
and activity , one — apparently the gonad-stimulatmg — stimulates the thyroid, 
while the other — the growth hormone or another one associated with it m 
the earlier prepared alkaline extracts — depresses the thyroid Crew and 
Wiesner,®" from observations on batiachians, found it probable that there is 
a separate and distinct thyreotropic hormone Aron inclines, though with 
some reserve, to the view that it is the gonad-stimulating hormone that in- 
duces the response in the thyroid Loeb from extensive studies on guinea 
pigs, concludes there is no connection between gonad growth and thyroid 
hypertrophy, but a tendency of certain anterior pituitary preparations simul- 
taneously to inhibit full follicular growth, produce lutein bodies, interstitial 
glands and hypertrophy of the thyroid The uncertainty and contradictions 
expressed above are traceable, I believe, to two sources , namely, to the mixed 
and largely unknown hormone content of the extracts necessarily used 
hitherto, and to the unsuitability of the rodent ovary for the assay of the 
gonad-stimulating hormone in unpurified evtiacts (not implants) of the 
pituitary 

The data of table 3 show that the growth hormone of Lee and Schaffer 
and that of Van Dyke and Wallen-Lawrence (phyone) gave good increases 
in body weight in our tests Our complete assays of these preparations 
show that they contain the gonad-stimulating hormone in addition to that for 
growth One preparation of Lee and Schaffer was free of prolactin, while 
phyone contains traces of prolactin The tabulated data show that both 
preparations cause prompt enlargement of both the liver and the thyroid , to 
this there is no exception All of the liver responses shown here were caused 
by exti acts rich in two potent hormones which probably never coexist in such 
quantity in a normal animal The response may therefore be definitely 
pathological, not physiological 

Let us next note the effects of some quite good preparations of the gonad- 
stimulating hormone prepared in collaboration with Dr Bates in our own 
laboratory The injection of these preparations causes our animals to lose 
weight and, in the quantities used by us, they show no prolactin They are 
indeed known to be contaminated with the posterior lobe hormones, but dos- 
age iMth these latter hormones (alpha and beta hypophamine) was earlier 
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shown (Riddle and Polhemus^®) to cause enlargement m neither the liver 
nor die tln^roid of these animals The data tabulated here show that these 
preparations of the gonad-stimulating hormone did not (in any case) cause 
enlargement of the liver, on the other hand, they did (in every case) produce 
an enlargement of the thyroid It would seem therefore that the thyreotropic 
response is produced by the gonad-stimulating hormone, or by another sub- 
stance (not growth hormone and not prolactin) with similar solubilities 
Further, that the liver enlargement is mediated by the growth hormone, or 
by a substance (not gonad-stimulating hormone and not prolactin) whose 
solubilities are similar to those of the growth hormones, or — ^more probably 
— by growth hormone admixed with non-physiological and incompatible 
amounts of another pituitary principle or substance Possibly the same ap- 
plies to pituitary-induced glycosuria (Houssay and Biasotti®®) 

Examining next the data obtained from similar injections of prepara- 
tions of prolactin (free or nearly free of the gonad-stimulating and growth 
hormones) we note that this hormone — ^though producing its normal effect 
on the crop-glands and lactation — fails to produce significant size-change in 
either the liver or the thyroid These data make it improbable that prolactin 
alone is responsible for either the liver or thyroid enlargement which so com- 
monly follows the injection of extracts of the anterior pituitary 

Members of the medical profession will perhaps have a special interest in 
the data of table 4 It is here shown that prolan (from pregnant urine) in 
the form of antuitnn S, and as generously supplied to us by Dr Oliver 
Kamm, of the Research Laboratories of Parke, Davis & Co , does not demon- 
strably affect the size of either the liver or the thyroid in our animals I be- 
lieve that the clinical value of this substance is beyond question, that to 
ascribe to it a pituitarj' origin is a most hazardous venture , and that to con- 
fuse or to associate it with a gonad-stimulating pituitary principle is a serious 
error 

The additional data given in the lower part of this table show that the 
commercial product, antuitnn ( Parke, Davis & Co ) , causes no enlargement 
of the livers of our animals , it does, however, in all these tests, cause enlarge- 
ment of their thyroids It was earlier 'shown (Riddle and Polhemus”), 
and IS now confirmed, that fresh samples of antuitnn stimulate testis growth 
in doves and pigeons Birds injected with this pieparation tend to lose 
weight, their crop-glands are unaffected, but their gonads grow and their 
thyroids enlarge Thus we here again find the thyroid response associated 
with the gonad-stimulating effect 


Summary 

Following the isolation of a third anterior pituitary hormone (prolactin) 
in fairly pure form, together ^\lth tlie marked ad^ance in the assay and 
purification of the growth and gonad-stimulating hormone facilitated bv 
this accomplishment, it is perhaps admissible to attempt the association of 
certain tissue responses with each of the (three) nou known hormones of 
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Table IV 

Liver and Thyroid and Other Responses of Ring Doves to Other Anterior Pitiiit.irj and 
Pregnant Urine Preparations (Excerpt from Data of Riddle, Bates and Dykshorn) 


Preparation 

Daily dosage 

Body 

weight 

Age 

Liver 

Thyroid 

Crop- 
gland 
active 
(+) or 
not (-) 

Kind 

Vol- 

ume 

£ 

bo 

H 

Starl 

End 

Test 

Control 

Test 

Con- 
trol 
(an 
av ) 




days 

gra 

ms 

mos 

gr 

ams 


grams 


Prolan (from urine) 

02 

20 

5 

143 


30 

3 88 

2 0-4 0 

21 6 

14 8 


Antuitrm S 

02 

20 

7 

164 

159 

21 2 

4 12 


14 1 



(095029-B) 

02 

20 

7 

if.li] 

lEfH 


3 71 


16 8 

(21 7)t 


(Parke, Davis 

02 

20 

7 

156 

147 

28 

2 86 


25 7 

(21 7) 

— 

Co) 

02 

20 

7 

147 

155 

80 

3 67 


13 4 

(21 7) 



0 2* 

20 

7 


131 

19 2 

2 84 


18 6 

15 6 



0 2* 

20 

7 



18 3 

3 05 



(22 7) 



0 2* 

20 

7 



25 2 

4 12 


14 5 

14 0 



0 2* 

20 

7 


134 

19 4 

2 60 


11 2 

(14 3) 



02 

20 

10 

157 

140 

12 9 

5 59 



14 8 

— 

Antuitnnt 


20 

4 


148 

25 

2 23 


11 9 

13 8 

, 

(Parke, Davis 

0 33 

45 

4 


fwl 

32 


2 0-4 0 

17 3 

15 1 


Co) 

0 25 

35 

5 

139 

136 

2 8 

3 91 


23 1 

(14 1) 




70 

5 

145 


26 



21 9 

20 3 



in 

70 

5 

154 


27 

2 78 


33 3 

20 0 



in 

70 

5 

R i1 


29 

2 63 


42 4 

(26 4) 



0 33 

45 

9 

Q 9 


27 

3 31 


35 8 

20 0 



0 33 

45 

9 



2 7 

3 62 


24 6 

(23 0) 



0 33 

45 

9 

wK m 


2 7 

2 84 


19 6 

14 7 




45 

9 

144 

141 

28 

4 68 


38 2 

20 0 

— 


* These from preparation No 09S170-A 

t Parentheses indicate control weights which are definitely less reliable than others 
t Antuitrm was earlier shown (Riddle and Polhemus) to contain the gonad-stimulating 
hormone, this now confirmed 


the anterior pituitary Hitherto, only accelerated body growth was a proved 
specific response of the growth hormone , and only accelerated gonad growth 
a proved specific response of the gdhad-stimulating hormone 

The recent isolation, identification and assay of a third anterior pituitary 
hormone by Riddle, Bates and Dykshorn included the demonstration that 
active milk-secretion in mammals, and the crop-gland response in pigeons are 
specific responses to this third hormone — prolactin Some facts essential to 
that demonstration are here reviewed 

Some data concerning prolan are given The “ luteinizing substance” 
obtained from pregnant urine probably does not derive from the anterior 
pituitar)’^ To associate it with the gonad-stimulating principle of the pitui- 
tary is considered a serious error 

Commercial antuitrm (Parke, Davis & Co ) is again shown to contain 
demonstrable amounts of gonad-stimulating (and thyroid-stimulating) 
hormone 
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The enlargement of the liver following the administration of extracts of 
the anterior pituitary is probably a non-specific, secondary and pathological 
sequel — illustrating a type of response requiring careful analysis in work 
itli unpurified pituitarj^ extracts This liver response, like a similarly in- 
duced glycosuria, is probably the result of a fwictioml dyshanuoiiy resulting 
from the simultaneous presence in the blood — in unusual and non-physiologi- 
cal amounts — of two or more potent anterior principles which never nor- 
mally thus coexist in the blood 

H3-perplasia of the normally developed thyroid following pituitary ad- 
ministration IS a specific response to the gonad-stimulatmg hormone, or to 
another anterior pituitary derivative having similar solubilities 
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THE EFFECT OF HORMONES ON CELLULAR 

PERMEABILITY* 


By Ernst Gellhorn, M D , Ph D , Chicago. Illinois 

Hormone action and nervous action (involving the central and the 
autonomic nervous systems) are the two important mechanisms of bringing 
about the adjustment of the organism to its surroundings Excitatory and 
inhibitory influences are exerted on tlie various organs of the body resulting 
m adaptive coordination The nervous and the hormone mechanism co- 
operate, as has been shown for example in Cannon’s extensive studies ^ 
The effects of the discharges of the sympathetic sucli as occur in rage are 
enhanced by the liberation of adrenalin The distribution of the nerves 
over the whole body and the excitation of large groups of nerves (particu- 
larly of tile autonomic system) from a small area of the brain make the 
nervous system an important agency exerting a kind of remote control in 
the body In the same way the hormones which circulate in the blood in 
very minute quantities act to influence various parts of the body m a specific 
manner The relationship between nervous and hormone action is known 
to be still closer since the work of Loewi, Finkleman, Cannon and others 
(Fryer and Gellhorn®) has shown that the stimulation of autonomic nerves 
leads to the liberation of chemical substances of hormone characteristics 
Acetyl choline and adrenalin must be considered as the vagus and sym- 
patlietic substances respectively (As to the significance of acetyl choline 
as a hormone consult Le Heux ®) 

These facts make it probable that the mechanism of nervous and hormone 
action may be similar in some respects Now it has been known for some 
time that nervous stimulation increases the permeability of the cell (com- 
pare Gellhorn,^ 1929, with bibliography, and Gellhorn and Nortliup,® 1932) 
and therefore it is assumed that clianges in permeability may play an im- 
portant part in the regulation of cellular activity This idea is supported 
by experiments which show that, in general, permeability decreases re- 
versibly in narcosis For this reason experiments were earned out to de- 
termine (1) whether hormones affect cellular permeability and (2) if 
permeability changes are specific for different hormones The latter ques- 
tion seems to be of particular interest from the point of view of the 
antagonistic action of various hormones 

A recent surx^ey of the literature on this question (Gellhorn *) indicated 
that various observations made on intact organisms were not quite in agree- 
ment Working with the intact organism may lend itself to erroneous 

* Paper read before the 17th Annual Clinical Session of the American College of 
Physicians m IMontreal, Februarj 7, 1933 Aided bj a grant from the Ella Sachs Plotz 
Foundation 

From the Department of Physiologj, Unnersitj of Illinois, College of ^Icdicme, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
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interpretations since uncontrollable changes in circulation may be explained 
as changes in peiineability Therefore experimental procedures weie chosen 
which permit a more iigid contiol than do experiments on the intact animal 
The first group of experiments was carried out on muscle and skin mem- 
branes of the frog 

The muscle membrane made fiom the abdominal muscles of Rana 
temporana according to the method of Wmterstem ® and a sac formed from 
the skin of the frog according to the method of Wertheimer were used 
Ringer’s solution containing sugar was put on one side of the membrane, on 
the other was a balanced salt solution The amount of sugar entering the 
membrane during different periods of time was detei mined by the Fohn- 
Wu method Symmetrical membianes from the same frog were regularly 
used In preliminary experiments it was found tliat the permeability of 
symmetrical membranes from the same frog was under identical conditions 
about equal The differences did not exceed 4 per cent in the muscle experi- 
ments nor 9 per cent in those on the skin The average was 2 per cent m 
the former and 3 per cent in the latter group, so it was certain that differ- 
ences greater than 10 per cent caused by the application of the internal secre- 
tions or of autonomic poisons must be due to a change m the permeability 
of the membrane 

The principal experiments made by this method showed that the effect 
of adrenalin on the permeability of the muscle membrane was dependent 
upon Its concentration If the dilution was 1 1,000,000 the permeability 
to sugar was increased 21 to 108 per cent This enormous increase of the 
permeability was not due to diminution of the irritability, since the internal 
secretions and the autonomic poisons were always added in such small 
amounts that no change in the irritability of the membrane occurred 
Therefore an increase or decrease in the amount of sugar which entered 
must have been due to a specific effect on the permeability Adrenalin in 
a concentration of 1 5,000,000 caused either an increase or a decrease of 
permeability, while in still lower concentrations (1 15,000,000) a diminu- 
tion of the permeability usually occurred A concentration of 1 50,000,- 

000 was without effect Corresponding results were obtained on the skin 
membrane Here also a regular increase of permeability was found with 
adrenalin 1 1,000,000, while in lower concentrations (1 5,000,000 and 

1 25,000,000) the permeability sometimes increased and sometimes de- 
creased The sensitivity of the skin was still greater than tliat of the 
muscle membrane even m a concentration of 1 50,000,000 adrenalin was 
obsen^ed to cause a decrease of permeability 

Thyroxin caused an increase of the sugar permeability of the muscle 
membrane in dilutions of 1 100,000 and 1 1,000,000 An increase in the 
permeability of the skin membrane was found regularly in concentrations 
of 1 10,000 up to 1 1,000,000 In lower concentrations thyroxin was 
ineffective 

Finally, corresponding experiments were performed with a preparation 
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of insulin winch was fiee from disinfectants It was shown that insulin 
111 concentrations of 1/50 unit per cubic centimeter up to 1/200 unit per 
cubic centimeter regularly increases the permeability of the muscle mem- 
brane, and the same effect was obtained on the skin membrane m con- 
centrations of 1/50 and 1/100 unit per cubic centimeter In still lower 
concentrations no effect was obtained In tliese experiments also, there was 
no perceptible cliange in the irritability The experiments showed that 
adrenalin, thyroxin and insulin influence the permeability of a surviving 
membrane when used m about the same concentrations as those in which 
they exert their characteristic effects on surviving organs under similar 
conditions ® Because of the low concentrations in which adrenalin is found 
111 the body it is to be expected that under physiological conditions adrenalin 
alone decreases the permeability of the cells, while insulin and thyroxin have 
just tlie opposite effect The observations support the conclusions drawn 
by Eppmger,® Asher and Pfluger,^® and Wiechmann from experiments 
on warm blooded animals and man after removal of the thyroid and in 
diabetes melhtus 

Table I 

Changes in Permeability of Muscle and Skin Membranes Due to Internal Secretions 


Muscle Membrane Skin Membrane 

Dilution Permeability* Dilution Permeability* 


Adrenalin 

1 1,000,000 

++ 

1 1,000,000 

++ 


1 5,000,000 

+ or — 

1 5,000,000 

-j-or — 


1 15,000,000 


1 50,000,000 

— 

Thyroxin 

1 100,000 

++ 

1 10,000 

_j 

1 1,000,000 

++ 

1 100,000 

1 1,000,000 

++ 

+ 

Insulin 

1/50 and 1/100 
unit per cc 
1/200 unit per 
c c 

++ 

-1- 

1/50 and 1/100 unit per c c 

++ 


* -1- indicates increase, and — decrease in permeability for sugar 


Although the results obtained are quite decisive as far as permeability is 
concerned and also occurred in such Ioav concentrations as to be of physi- 
ological significance, it seemed desirable to check and amplify them with a 
different method in which the physiological state of the preparation was 
secured by the perfusion metliod and in which the physiological character 
of the changes in permeability was proved by its reversibility 

A method devised by Mond^® was adopted with slight modifications 
In a pithed frog the blood vessels suppljnng the gut, and the gut itself were 
perfused separately For perfusion of the capillaries of tlie gut a cannula 
was introduced into the celiac artery tlie gastric branches of which were tied 
off, preventing perfusion through the stomach and loss of fluid Through 
this cannula, by means of a three-way cock, either Ringer’s solution or 
Ringer’s solution containing the substance under imestigation could be 
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perfused The liquid, after passing tlirougli the gut capillaries, was col- 
lected from an outlet cannula introduced into tlie portal vein 

The lumen of the gut was perfused with 3 15 per cent glucose solution 
thiough a cannula introduced just posterior to the pylorus, the outlet cannula 
being just anterior to the rectum 

The liquid perfused through the capillaries was divided into samples 
each of which represented ten minutes of perfusion These samples were 
analyzed for sugar by the Fohn-Wu method 

Results Control experiments In order to be certain that changes 
111 the absorption rate, which was used as the indication of permeability, 
were due to the administration of the substance under investigation, the 
perfusion rate was kept constant, the perfusing solutions were well oxygen- 
ated, and the first few samples were discarded The perfusion was started 
and finished with Ringer’s solution and between those periods Ringer plus 
hormone was used Complete reversibility of the effects of the hormone 
added to Ringer’s solution was observed in most cases and therefore no 
difficulties were involved m interpreting these data In other experiments 
m which, due to high concentrations of tlie hormones, irreversible effects 
were obtained, the interpretation of the results could be based on the general 
course of sugar absorption obtained m control expeiiments and others in 
which hormones m subliminal concentrations had been added. It may be 
emphasized that although in numerous experiments the sugar absorption 
remained almost equal over a period of two hours, not infrequently a steady 
decrease in sugar absorption was observed, although all conditions were 
kept as constant as possible This decrease was most marked in the first 
periods of the experiments It is very remarkable and indicative of the 
fact that blood vessels and gut were kept under physiological conditions in 
this preparation, that m no case was a spontaneous increase m sugar ab- 
sorption observed m tlie control experiments Injury is invariably accom- 
panied by an increase in permeability (Compare Gellhorn,* p 195) 

Adrenalin In a first group of experiments the effect of adrenalin in 
concentrations of from 1 . 500,000 to 1 25,000,000 was studied It was 
found that adrenalin 1 500,000 to 1 • 5,000,000 considerably increased 
sugar absorption (figure 1) It is of interest to note that frequently, as 
in the curves of figure 1, the effect of adrenalin was greater during the 
second application The changes m absorption were completely reversible 
In lower concentrations (1 10,000,000) a decrease in absorption occurred 
(figure 2) In still lower concentrations (1 25,000,000) the effects were 
weak Two characteristic examples were given in figure 3, which show 
that during the first application a slight decrease in absorption was obtained, 
whereas in the second perfusion period with adrenalin the sugar absorption 
was slightly increased This again seems to indicate that the adrenalin 
effectiveness is increased during the second period of its application In 
our studies not infrequently effects of this type were observed which may 
be taken as an expression of a cumulative effect upon the cells which allows 
the sugar to permeate through the gut 
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The question arises whether the effects on absorption are dependent 
upon the changes in the diameter of the blood vessels brought about by 
adrenalin 

The results of our experiments show conclusively that no relation exists 



Fig 1 Experiment A (solid line) and experiment B (broken line) with adrenalm 
1 1,000,000, which was administered during the collection of the samples covered by the 
arrows Other samples, perfusion with Ringer’s solution 

The solid, crossed line shows perfusion pressures for experiment A , the broken, crossed 
line perfusion pressures for experiment B 

between the vasoconstrictor effect of adrenalm and its influence on sugar 
absorption In concentrations of 1 500,000 to 1 1,000,000 the constric- 
tive effect was very marked and accompanied by an increase m absorption 
In lower concentrations (compare the curve in figure 2) not the slightest 
constrictive effect was observed in spite of very considerable changes in 



sugar absorption As was mentioned abo\e, any constrictive effect uas at 
once compensated m order to keep the perfusion rate constant It may 
therefore be said that independent of its vascular effects adrenalin displays 
specific effects on the absorption from the gut which depend on the concen- 
tration and consist either of an increase or a decrease in absorption 
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Abderhalden and Gellhorn showed in 1923 that in the piesence of 
small amounts of serum the effectiveness of adrenalin upon the heart is 
greatly increased The threshold for the positive inotropic action is lowered 
and the duration of the adrenalin effect is increased Therefore the ques- 
tion was investigated whether the action which adrenalin has on absorption 
may also be enhanced by serum In our experiments frog serum was used 



Fig 3 Experiment A (solid I.ne) and experiment B (broken line) with adrenalin 
1 25,000,000 Details as in figure 1 

in concentration of 1 500 or 1 5,000 diluted with Ringer’s solution Con- 
trol experiments showed that frog’s serum 1 500 in Ringer alone is with- 
out influence on sugar absorption 

Numerous experiments performed with the addition of serum to ad- 
renahn-Ringer m the concentrations mentioned above pioved conclusively 
that adrenalin in such solutions is more effective in influencing sugar absorp- 
tion than in pure Ringer’s solution In the piesence of serum, adrenalin 
was effective even in a concentration of 1 50,000,000 and increased sugai 



Fig 4 Experiment A (solid line) and experiment B (broken line) with adrenalin 1 50,- 
000,000 plus scrum 1 5,000 Details as m figure 1 
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absorption reversibly Such action in the absence of seiuni requires a 
concentration of adrenalin of at least 1 5,000,000 These marked effects 
of adrenalin on absorption were not accompanied by vasoconstriction, as is 
shown m figure 4 

ThyiOAin The experiments witli thyroxin were carried out m con- 
centrations of from 1 50,000 to 1 200,000 The pH of Ringer’s solution 
with and without thyioxin was adjusted to the same value (pH = 7 6). 
The effect in concentrations of 1 50,000 was regularly a marked increase 
in the absorption of sugar which frequently was more or less irreversible, 
as shown in experiment A in figure 5 This interpretation is justified, 



Graphs of perfusion pressures not given, otherwise details are as in figure 1 


Since, as was already emphasized, a spontaneous increase in sugar absorption 
never occurred Occasionally this increase was delayed, as experiment A in 
figure 5 indicates As was shown in the work with adrenalin, an increase 
in sensitivity to the same drug during its second application was also ob- 
served Avith thyroxin, but to a much greater extent In fact, it was this 
group of experiments which called our attention to this phenomenon Fig- 
ure 6 gives an example In both cases tlie thj'roxm effect is very marked 
during the second application, while it is either completely or almost absent 
during the first One also obtains the impression from these experiments 
tliat the speed with which the reaction is brought about is greater during 
the second than during the first application of the drug That is particu- 
larly distinct m experiment A, in which the increase in sugar absorption 
occurred wnth verj' great delay during the first part of the experiment but 


4 
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much fastei m the second period, although even here after the pei fusion 
with thyroxin 

It IS significant that thyroxin never influenced the perfusion rate In 
the concentrations mentioned above it was without influence on the capil- 
laries, causing neither contraction noi dilatation 

In concentrations of 1 100,000 an increase in sugar absorption was 
also observed In this concentiation there was again a characteristic in- 
crease in sensitivity in the second application of thyroxin Frequently the 
first application was without effect, while the second caused a marked in- 
crease in sugar absorption This increase was characteristically delayed, 
occurring after the perfusion with thyroxin was over 

Only a slight increase m sugar absorption occuried in experiments with 
thyroxin 1 200,000 Still lower concentrations were not examined 

Another series of thyroxin experiments was performed in the presence 
a serum ( frog’s serum 1 500 in Ringer’s solution) Neither the type nor 
the range of concentrations m which thyroxin was effective was changed 
Insulin A preparation from Lilly (Iletin) was used Since it con- 
tains 0 2 per cent phenol, corresponding amounts of phenol were added to 
Ringer s solution so that it differed from insuhn-Ringer only by its insulin 
content Insulin was examined in concentrations of from b 02 to 0 0033 



Parfusion Sample Number Perfusion Sample Number 

Fig 7 Experiment with insulin, 0 01 unit per cubic centimeter Details as in figure 5 
Fig 8 Experiment with insulin, 0 005 unit per cubic centimeter Details as in figure 5 
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units per cubic centimeter Figure 7 shows that insulin m a concentration 
of 0 01 unit per cubic centiinetei inci eases absorption With 0 02 unit per 
cubic centimeter the effect is the same, but it is frequently irreversible 
Occasionally a delaj-ed effect was observed i e , the greatest increase in 
sugar absorption occurred in the Ringer periods which followed the ap- 
plication of insulin Five-thousandths unit per cubic centimeter decreased 
reversibly the absorption of sugar, as shown in figure 8, but 0 0033 unit 
per cubic centimeter was without any effect In these experiments the 
question was also investigated whether the addition of small amounts of 
serum as used m the pieviousty described experiments had any influence on 
the insulin effect The result w'as a distinct decrease m the insulin effect 
m the presence of serum 

As m the thyroxin experiment, the perfusion rate remained unchanged 
m the insulin periods Therefore the insulin influence on sugar absorption 
cannot depend on vascular effects 

Hounoncs of the Hypophysis A great many experiments were per- 
formed with the hormones of the hypophysis We used pituitrm (Parke 
Davis and Company) and pow'denzed dried gland of tlie posterior hypophy- 
sis 111 concentrations ranging from 1 to 40 units per liter There was no 
effect on the permeability of the gut to glucose, the concentration of the latter 
remaining either unchanged m the blood vessels or showing a slight gradual 
decrease as w'as observed m control experiments without the addition of a 
hormone But it seems w'orth wdiile mentioning that the hormone has a dis- 
tinct effect on the blood vessels supplying the gut They show^ed a marked 
constriction wdiile the hormone of the posterior hypophysis was flowing 
through the blood vessels and this is indicated m figure 9, by the rise m pres- 
sure wdiich Avas necessary to maintain the same output The effect is quite 



Fig 9 E\penment with dried posterior hjpophjsis 40 units per liter 
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level sible These expeiimenls eniphasue again that theie is no relationship 

between the effects of a substance on blood vessels and on permeability. 
Thyroxin and insulin showed piofound effects on permeability without in- 
fluencing the blood vessels at all, the adienalm effects on peimeability were 
not in proportion to the degree of vasoconstriction and the obsei vations with 
posterior hypophysis show vasoconstriction without permeability changes 
Since in absorption experiments on intact animals a distinct letardation 
in absorption was observed by Thienes and Hockett“ aftei administration 
of extracts of the posterior hypophysis it must be concluded that this change 
in absorption is not due to an alteration in permeability but simply to a 
vascular effect Just this example may be a good illustration of how neces- 
sary It IS to contiol rigidly the circulatory conditions if an analysis of a drug 
or hormone effect in regard to permeability is desired 

A careful study of the effects of antuitrin (Parke, Davis and Company) 
on absorption of sugar m concentrations of from 1 125 to 1 1000 was com- 
pletely negative Referred to the concentrations of fresh anterior lobe of 
the hypophysis the concentrations are 0 96 per cent to 0 12 per cent Theie 
were also no effects either on the blood vessels or on the gut 

Acetyl Choline The experiments with acetyl choline were earned out 
under the same conditions, and concentrations varying between 1 50,000 
and 1 40,000,000 were used The results aie veiy striking and are essen- 
tially different in high and low concentrations In the first case (figure 10) 


^ Experiment of IE/E8/3E 
A^tyl Choline,! 50C^0CX>,durin6 
Ranods Covered by Arrows’ 



a decrease in sugar absorption invariably occurs, whereas in low concentra- 
tions the absorption of glucose increases The latter effect is weaker than 
the first Both effects are reversible 

These experiments are particulaily interesting in comparison with the 
results obtained with adrenalin The antagonism between the sympathetic 
hormone adrenalin and the parasympathetic hormone acetyl choline is quite 
evident Low concentrations of adrenalin, such as may be of physiological 
significance, decrease permeability, whereas acetyl choline increases it In 
high concentrations the same antagonism obtains since adrenalin increases 
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permeability, whereas acetyl choline loweis it The frequently stated an- 
tagonism between the sympathetic and parasympathetic nervous systems 
which also can be demonstrated, as is well known, by the study of drugs 
wdnch stimulate the s}anpathetic and vagus respectively, holds true as oui ex- 
periments prove m reference to permeability (Gellhorn and Northup 

Discussion The experiments described m this paper show conclusively 
that hormones influence peimeabihty m a specific manner The effects are 
practically identical m muscle and skin membranes, and m the gut wall 
They occur m concentrations similar to tliose in which these substances pro- 
duce well known effects on heait, blood vessels, metabolism, etc It may 
therefore be said that the permeability effects described m this paper are 
equally significant from a ph 3 'SiologicaI point of view That is to say, the 
results are not simply of pharmacological interest 

Concerning tlie influence of hormones on absorption, ample experimental 
evidence is given that the effects are independent of changes in the diameter 
of the blood vessels It is not quite clear as yet whether or not changes m 
permeability of capillaries are at least partially responsible for the changes 
m absorption which were obtained under the influence of different hormones 
But It may be said that substances which affect the bore of capillaries and 
arterioles markedly do not necessarily change their permeability provided 
that the alteration m circulation is compensated by appropriate changes m 
perfusion pressure 

Summary Experiments on muscle and skin membranes and on the gut 
were carried out in order to determine the influence of hormones on per- 
meability under well controlled conditions It was found that adrenalin, 
thyroxin, and insulin increase permeability m relatively high concentrations , 
a decrease m permeability was caused by low concentrations of adrenalin and 
insulin Small concentrations of serum increase the effect of adrenalin and 
dimmish that of insulin 

Acetyl choline behaves as an antagonist of adrenalin m regard to per- 
meability 

The hypophysis hormones are without effect on permeability 
The permeability effects of hormones are independent of changes in the 
diameter of capillaries and arterioles which they may produce 

The physiological character of the experiments is evident (1) from the 
reversibility of the permeability changes, and (2) from the fact that the 
changes m permeability occur m concentrations similar to those which affect 
heart, blood vessels, and metabolism 
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UNDERNUTRITION AND ITS TREATMENT 
BY ADEQUATE DIET*" 

By J M Strang, M D , and F A Evans, M D , F A C P , 
PUtsbw gh, Pennsylvania 

T HE DEEiNiTioN of the State of underiiutntion is of necessity somewhat 
arbitral y Altliough occasional reference is seen to absolute weight de- 
ficiencies, the usual practice is to consider the weight deficit with reference 
to other personal statistics The theoretically ideal weight for a given age, 
sex, and height may be obtained from many statistical studies A devia- 
tion of over 10 to IS per cent below an ideal weight may be regarded as un- 
dernutrition In our series we have arbitrarily set 15 per cent as the 
critical level We have not attempted tlie intricate differential diagnosis be- 
tween undernutrition and simple underweight ® 

The condition may be acute or chronic In acute undernutrition it is 
usually conceded that the weight loss has a direct relation to a period of in- 
adequate food intake Chronic undernutrition on the other hand is re- 
garded as a new type of phenomenon for which an explanation must be 
sought The hypotheses which have been advanced in the literature may 
be grouped into those which postulate (1) anomalies of metabolism, (2) un- 
usual conditions of the endocrine glands or (3) peculiarities of the nervous 
system, especially the basal centers A careful review of the available litera- 
ture fails, in our opinion, to support adequately any of these proposed ex- 
planations In contrast to these conceptions, the principle may be expressed 
that chronic undernutrition, like acute undernutrition. is always the result of 
a dietary inadequacy The reasons why the diet is inadequate may vary in 
chronic states just as they do in acute conditions On the basis of this as- 
sumption a number of patients suffering from undernutrition both of the 
acute and chronic forms have been treated by dietary measures The pres- 
ent report summarizes our experience with this method of treatment over a 
period of four years 

Factors Producing Undernutrition 

In the present consideration of undernutrition, the attention is focused 
upon the non-specific forms It is recognized that certain accessory food 
substances are required to prevent scur\^', pellagra, ben-ben etc These 
fully developed conditions due to a itamin deficiency are relatn^ely rare in our 
modern conditions of life, although some of the less dramatic forms of un- 
dernutrition may possibly be associated AMth relatiA’^ely Ioav vitamin in- 
takes =“• 

The dietary protein is again a matter of great importance The qualita- 

♦Recened for publication No\ ember 11, 1932 From the Medical Seriicc of (he West- 
ern Pcnns\lvania Hospital 
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tive variations in the common food proteins have been long recognized “ 
In practice the purely quantitative aspects are perhaps of more immediate 
importance The serious effects of prolonged lack of protein intake have 
been reviewed by Lusk In certain types of undernuti ilion low plasma 
proteins and edema °° are probably associated with stibininimal pi otein 
intake It is also important to lecognize that the minimum protein intake 
IS not necessarily the optimum protein intake 

The importance of heredity as an etiologic factor in undernutrition has 
been subject to considerable discussion Some authors regard leanness as a 
deeply seated constitutional tendency which is quite unaffected by increased 
feeding®^’®® There exists, however, a belief that although undoubtedly 
heredity influences certain special characteristics of the individual, the nu- 
tritional state IS more directly the result of his environment Hereditary 
phenomena may perhaps be considered as relatively more conspicuous in in- 
fants and young children Hence the increased significance of the statement 
by Holt,^® “ The second group, in which malnutrition is an acquired condi- 
tion, is the larger one The principal causes are ignorance or neglect of the 
commoii rules of hygiene, the observance of which is essential to normal 
healthy grovth ” In dealing with adults the point may be made that what 
is often considered hereditaiy influence is m reality the result of environment 
in the form of a fam’’ j CuutOli'l of inadequate feeding which becomes fixed 
in childhood and persists as faulty eating habits through adolescence to 
maturity 

Endogenous thinness or undernutrition due to an endocrine disorder is 
a conception which has a popular appeal Many authors are somewhat 
vague as to the exact significance of the term, endogenous undernutrition 
By definition and as specifically stated by certain writers, this condition 
means a thin state which results from a dysfunction of one or more endo- 
crine glands ,The implication necessarily exists, and m some papers the 
statement is made, that this effect is produced by an endocrine imbalance 
regardless of food supply From this point of view undernuti ition has been 
described as the resultant of an imbalance of the endocrine glands as a group 
or as the resultant of defects of certain specific glands ®®’ ®®’ ®® In prac- 

tice the identification of these specific types of undernutrition on the basis of 
either metabolic or anthropometric evidence ®® would be a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty 

It is perhaps only natural that leanness should be attributed to abnoi mal 
function of the thyroid gland Although a loss of weight frequently paral- 
lels an abnormally high level of metabolism, undernutrition as part of a 
hyperthyroid state is not included by most authors in the category of endo- 
crine undernutrition A variety of endocrine undernutrition which is as- 
sociated with a hypotliyroid state has been reported A characteristic fat 
distribution for this state has been described®® although most authors ap- 
pear to hare made the diagnosis on the basis of the metabolic data A low 
basal metabolism is generally recognized as present in chronic thin states 
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It may definitely be questioned, however, whether this low metabolism is a 
result of hypofunction of the thyroid gland ** Thyroid extract has been 
given to many undernourished patients to elevate the metabolic level 
The clinical response did not parallel the increase of metabolism although 
a number of patients experienced a definite increase in appetite 

The relation of undernutrition to dysfunction of the pituitary gland has 
been enthusiastically advocated Here again the identification of the clinical 
type from either the anthropometric®® or the metabolic data^® is difficult 
Frequent reference is seen to Simmonds’ hypophyseal cachexia ®' ^®’ ®®* ®® as 

a severe form of emaciation resulting from hypophyseal disease The ad- 
vanced condition is rare, but it has been suggested that milder forms of 
pituitary leanness may be more common ®® There is, however, considerable 
reason to question the etiologic relationship between hypophyseal disease 
and severe undernutrition ®’ ^® 

The possibility that a functional insufficiency of the pancreas, especially 
of the islands of Langerhans, may act as a cause of undernutrition has been 
suggested This conception has resulted m an extensive literature relative 
to the use of insulin in the treatment of chronic thin states These reports 
appear to agree regarding the beneficial results of insulin therapy There 
are, however, two distinct schools of opinion as to the mechanism whereby 
this improvement is brought about One group of investigators feels that 
insulin promotes a readjustment of certain factors of the cell metabolism 
whereby a gain in weight is permitted The second school attributes the 
weight gam and the clinical improvement to the increase in food intake which 
results from the improvement in appetite due to the use of insulin The 
views of the first group are summarized in the discussion of Metz ®® The 
report of Short is perhaps typical of those who feel that the principal in- 
fluence of insulin IS upon the appetite He emphasized the fact that when 
patients can be induced to eat, the improvement is rapid In addition to the 
animal experimentation of Macleod ®® a number of careful clinical studies 
have been reported * Tins evidence appears to indicate that insulin greatly 
stimulates the appetite, thus promoting the ingestion of large quantities of 
food and thereby the increase of weight 

The coexistence of endocrine disorders and undernutrition niav not be 
doubted In reviewing the conceptions regarding the relation of the endo- 
crine glands individually or as a whole, to undernutrition three points must 
be kept in mind (1) the criteria which are used as indices of endocrine 
gland malfunction, (2) the possibility that an observed abnormality of endo- 
crine gland function might be the result of the undernutrition and fS) the 
probability that the relation of specific endocrine disease to an existing un- 
dernutiition is concomitant rather than causal 

The diagnosis of specific endocrine types of undernutrition is impeded 
bv the paucity throughout the literature of descriptions i\hich permit the 
identification of the several specific trpes Those criteria vhich exist’®’®* 
are somewhat difficult of practical application The use of the basal meta” 
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bolic level as an index of thyroid function alone has lepeatedly been ques- 
tioned®*’^^ Furthermore, alterations of the specific dynamic action of 
food are not reliable diagnostic aids in endoci me disorders and specifi- 
cally not so 111 disorders of the pituitary gland 

The evidence that endocrine disorders may lesult from undeniutntion is 
abundant ®’ The studies of starvation which have been reviewed at 

length by Lusk®“ afford many illustrations Chronic undernutrition fre- 
quently results in amenorrhea in the female The effect on the male has 
been indirectly shown by loss of libido and sexual power The anatomic 
changes in certain endocrine glands as a result of undeniutntion have been 
described in great detail The effect of the war upon the incidence 

of endocrine disease*® has repeatedly been mentioned Perhaps the most 
spectacular evidence is cited in the work of Stefko who described his ob- 
servations in Russia His conclusion that underfeeding causes endocrine 
disturbance is quite convincing From another point of view it may be 
urged that normal cell function is dependent upon an adequate food supply 
The effect of lack of iodine on thyroid function is well known The close 
chemical relationship of certain hormones to specific amino acids and the 
possibility of their derivation from these acids*® emphasize the importance 
of the supply of food proteins 

When proved endocrine disease is found in association with incipient or 
fully developed undernutrition, it does not necessarily folloAV that the under- 
nutrition is a direct consequence of the glandular disorder The undernu- 
trition IS rather the result of the failure of the food intake to approximate 
the daily energy requirements Perhaps the clearest illustration of this fact 
is provided b)' the work of Shelling on parathyroidectomized rats It was 
definitely shown that the test animals became emaciated as a result of a fail- 
ure to eat and regained the lost weight promptly when the food intake was 
resumed The reason why the animals would not eat certain foods appeared 
to be related to the glandular dysfunction However, if a diet qualitatively 
proper was provided, the undernutrition disappeared Clinically this identi- 
cal phenomenon has been observed m thyroid disease and m pituitary disease 
The disease may continue unrelieved but the nutritional state may be altered 
by proper feeding This point will be further elaborated m the discussion of 
energy balance 

Closely related to the conceptions relative to the endocrine regulation of 
undernutrition are those which postulate a disturbance in function of the 
central nervous system as the etiologic factor The most common opinion 
states that centers exist in the mid-brain which specifically regulate metabo- 
lism regardless of food intake *®’ The intervention of the sympathetic 
nervous s} stem in the metabolism of food has also been described **’ 

Again, as m the case of the endocrine apparatus, there is no question as 
to the coexistence of disorders of the nervous system and of undernutrition 
The contrasting point of view states that the abnormalities of the neivous 
system are frequently secondary rather than primary The development of 
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instability of personality has been repeatedly described in starvation and 
the lesser degrees of undernuti ition “ The effect of undernutrition on the 
sympathetic nervous system and particularly the functioning of the vagus 
nerve has been reviewed by Levine"'' Severe forms of nervous disorder 
are more frequently identified with the specific undernutrition associated 
with avitaminosis The dementia of pellagra is well known as are the 
lesions of the nervous system due to the absence of vitamin B The cord 
degeneration of pernicious anemia may also be mentioned In the very 
serious form of undernutrition, “anorexia nervosa,” the close relationship 
of undernutrition and central nervous system function is well recog- 
nized ®’ ®® When this advanced stage is reached, it is not always easy to 

determine causality 

The importance of the energy balance as a factor m the development of 
undernutrition has been much debated After the discovery of vitamins 
there was a tendenc)' to minimize the energy factors The increase in 
knowledge regarding the autonomic nervous system has also shown new 
potential regulatory mechanisms Certain discussions of these phenomena 
convey the impression tliat these factors are of primary importance 
There is no doubt that the endocrine glands, the accessory food substances, 
and the autonomic nervous system may influence the intermediate metab- 
olism of many specific types of food There is also no doubt that these 
influences cannot initiate the supply of necessary material It is, moreover, 
a fair criticism of certain of the published case histones of alleged endocrine 
or medullary undernutrition that the patients were not adequately fed dur- 
ing the periods of observation 

Caloric intake is determinable with relative ease and a few observations 
have been made of the relation of food intake alone to weight changes 

The absence of a reliable method of clinical application for the determi- 
nation of total caloric output is one of the chief obstacles to the absolute 
proof of tlie preeminence of energy balance m nutritional states Apart 
from observations of basal metabolism and specific djnamic action, the 
caloric output can rarely be approximated The variations in energy ex- 
penditure that occur during periods of work, and of work-free time, and 
the great variability of personal habits make an estimation of output under 
normal conditions quite unreliable The endocrine or hereditary 

etiologies of leanness postulate undefined abnormalities of energy output 
High energ)' outputs are readily recognized m thyrotoxicosis and fever, tlie 
two conditions in v Inch rapid and spectacular weight changes are obviously 
attributable to energy deficiency In the more chronic forms of undernu- 
trition, numerous investigations ha\ e failed to re\eal any abnormal increase 
m output The existence of an abnormality of specific dynamic action in 
association v ith undernutrition ®® has been questioned ®^ and the etiologic 
importance of a possible small variation m this factor may' be regarded as 
very^ slight ^®’ ®^ The basal metabolism is uniformly' reported as normal 

or low Furthermore, the reduction in the body mass which must be trans- 
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ported, and the inactivity due to kmi-invahdism fuither i educe eneigy out- 
put The total energy output in chionic undcinutiition is, Ihciefoie, much 
diminished as compared with health 

."In discussions of energy lelations emphasis must not be placed upon 
the intalce or the output of energy but upon the energy balance Except m 
conditions of constant true weight balance, the caloric intake in no way 
reflects the caloric output^® Given a negative caloric balance, the weight 
loss IS determined by two factors (1) the magnitude of the negative bal- 
ance, which defines the rate of change and (2) time, which defines the total 
change It is general experience that acute illness is almost uniformly 
accompanied by a fickle appetite and consequent low food intake The 
combination of lowered intake and elevated output exaggerates the energy 
deficit and produces an appreciable rate of weight loss In more protracted 
illness, with the exception of a few conditions like thyrotoxicosis, the same 
fickle appetite prevails Here, however, the output of energy is much 
diminished The negative energy balance is due almost entirely to the 
diminished intake The rate of weight loss is small The time factor 
then becomes of great importance m the determination of the total weight 
loss 

However, in neither acute illness nor m chronic illness is a weight loss an 
inevitable consequence of the disease In acute febrile states no weight loss 
occurs if the food intake is forced up to cover the excessive output as was 
first demonstrated by Coleman and DuBois ® in typhoid fever Likewise, 
in thyrotoxicosis, no weight loss develops if the intake is adequate (patient 
18 and other unpublished cases of our series) In the more protracted ill- 
nesses, weight loss may be checked or weight may be gained by forcing up 
the energy intake as Berkman ® and others have done in advanced cases 
of anorexia nervosa and Riecker and Curtis in the marked undernutrition 
associated with Simmonds’ disease These results have been further em- 
phasized by Shelling®® in his work on experimentally produced cachexia 
parathyreopriva 

Thus there appears to be no more fundamental difference between the 
acute and chronic types of process than that of rate of development The 
frequently mentioned “ exogenous ” undernutrition may perhaps be called 
“acute ” undernutrition whereas the “ endogenous “ may be called chronic 
undernutrition The characteristic which is common to people who have 
lost large amounts of weight is that they have lived long enough after the 
onset of disease, be it mental such as dementia praecox, neoplastic such as 
cancer of the stomach or adenoma of the pituitary gland, or infectious such 
as tuberculosis or an intractable pyelitis, to have suffered a significant total 
weight loss The development of secondary disturbances of the several 
endocrine glands, of the nervous system, or of other corporeal systems as 
a result of the prolonged undernutrition often obscures the primary etiologic 
factor in the clinical picture which it presents When, as frequently occurs, 
the background for chronic undernutrition is laid during the growth period 
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of childhood oi adolescence, certain anatomical changes are to be expected 
in all organs including the endocrine glands When the peiiod of under- 
feeding begins after inatuiity, both the anatomic and physiologic abnormali- 
ties resulting therefrom may be less conspicuous 

Principles of Treatment 

The basic principle which was followed in tlie treatment of these patients 
IS that, given a general mixed diet with no specific food deficiencies, the 
intake must exceed the output in order to produce a gam in weight The 
rate of gam m weight is determined by the amount by which the intake 
exceeds the output The total gam in weight is determined by the rate of 
gam and by the duration of the period of treatment 

The amount of food which ordinarily must be ingested m each twenty- 
four hour period in order to secure a reasonable rate of weight gam was 
found to be 3000 to 3500 calories The criteria which have been advocated 
for the estimation of the desired intake from tlie kilograms of body weight 
appeared to us to be unnecessary If tliey are employed, 65 to 75, or even 
90 calories, per kilogram of actual weight should be given On the basis of 
ideal weight, tliese values become proportionately less The exact level of 
intake is determined primarily by the rate of weight gam desired Not all 
patients were able to ingest tlie full diet at once In special cases, we have 
used diets of 2200 to 2500 calories for tliree to four days In practically all 
cases It was a simple matter to step up tlie intake to 3500 calories after a 
week or two on a 3000 calorie diet A 3500 calorie diet produced an ade- 
quate rate of gam in the ordinary case Higher levels have been used on 
special cases, the maximum for our series being 5100 to 5300 calories 

The distribution of these relatively large food quantities into meals is 
of considerable importance In tlie hospital series, the total daily intake 
was divided into approximately equal calorie meals Intermediate feedings 
were the rule in the office patients and were generally successful Great 
stress was laid upon regularity m eating habits m connection with the train- 
ing of the gastrointestinal tract to its new duties A large number of tlie 
patients habitually had eaten one or, at most, two adequate meals per day 
In most cases breakfast was the meal which was slighted or omitted The 
reMucation of patients m this single respect is a long step toward improve- 
ment In order to permit the stomach to empty before the noon meal, 
breakfast must be eaten early m the morning In the hospital the meals 
were served at 7 30, 11 30 and 4 30 In the office practice, we en- 
couraged our patients to get up early enough so that they could eat a proper 
breakfast 

The type of food which was employed m these diets was considered as 
of less importance tlian the caloric value There were, hoveAer, certain 
factors which required specific attention The protein intake was usually 
set at one gram per kilogram of ideal weight, which corresponded to 50 to 
70 t^rams On the basis of actual weight the proportion varied between 

to 
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1 3 to 1 5 grams per kilogram As AVill be shown later m the studies of 
nitrogen balance, tins supply of protein covered the daily need with ample 
residue for storage Occasionally the protein intake was raised to 90 to 
100 grams when a peculiai reason appealed to exist These higher levels 
usually accompanied the very high intakes such as 4500 to 5000 caloiies 
The adequacy of the protein, that is, its biological value, was secured by the 
liberal use of beef, milk, eggs and similar substances of animal origin al- 
though a fair amount (30 to 40 per cent of the protein) was often given in 
the less complete vegetable proteins Due care was also taken to insure an 
adequate supply of the vitamins and salts The liberal use of fresh vege- 
tables, butter, milk and eggs undoubtedly more than covered the daily need 
Cod-hver oil, viosterol, yeast, wheat germ preparations and other concen- 
trated vitamin preparations have been used at times without perceptible 
influence on the general course of events 

Our series showed that patients will gam weight on high fat diets or on 
high carbohydrate diets Diets with fatty-acid-glucose ratios varying from 
5 to 3 2 have been used and adequately handled by the body The problem 
of potential acidosis with the higher ratios has not appeared to be important 
in our series The advantage of the high fat diets was the small bulk, 
the disadvantages were the high satiety value and the prolonged stomach 
emptying time High fat diets were harder to follow for any prolonged 
period of time The high carbohydrate diets were distinctly more palatable 
and contained the types of food to which the average patient is accustomed 
The large volume occupied by these foods was a handicap to many patients 
However, m addition to the greater palatabihty of these lower energy foods, 
there is perhaps a definite advantage to be derived by tlie systematic me- 
chanical distension of the stomach and intestines which is secured by diets 
of moderate bulk 

Since the present tliesis requires a positive energy balance for the gain 
of weight, we must consider also the output of energy The basal metabo- 
lism m the majority of patients was low, although not abnormally low for 
the actual mass of the patient The extrabasal energy output may be 
divided into the heat of specific dynamic action, the work energy and the 
non-work fraction It is obvious that since the specific dynamic action 
varies with the food intake, an increase in output from this source is in- 
separable from an increase in energy intake This extra heat loss, how- 
ever, does not approximate quantitatively the extra energy taken in The 
work fraction in most cases may be sharply reduced Often 500 to 1000 
calories a day may be saved The energy loss from other sources, not 
work, is very hard to estimate because of the difficulty in analysis of in- 
dividual habits In two respects great savings in energy output of this 
nature may be secured During 12 to 14 hours a day this factor may be 
minimized by requiring absolute rest in bed In addition to the nine or 
more hours rest each night, rest periods were required for an hour after 
each meal The importance of post-prandial rest periods cannot be over- 
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emphasized and we consider them one of the most valuable items of the 
regime They are of benefit not only in that they increase the total daily 
rest from 20 to 30 per cent but also they are of particular value m promot- 
ing rest at times when the physiological reserves of the body, especially of 
the circulatory organs, are subject to the increased strains consequent upon 
food handling The second econoni) may be effected by a reduction of the 
purely waste energy resulting from the tliousands of purposeless movements 
which are so commonly noted m thin subjects Liberal doses of bromides 
were of great assistance in reducing muscle tension, fidgeting, and purpose- 
less movements 

In summary we may review the most important factors in the energj^ 
balance The energy intake may be raised to 3000 to 3500 calories This 
often means an increase of 1000 to 1500 calories over previous levels 
With reference to energ)^ output, no economies can be expected in either 
the basal fraction or the specific dynamic action fraction In fact both 
factors tend to increase somewhat The greatest single potential energj^ 
saving lies in the elimination of 500 to 1000 calories of the work fraction 
The portion of the non- work, extra-basal energj^ which may be spared can- 
not be determined but perhaps may reach a few hundred calories From 
these approximations, it may be seen how it is possible to create a positive 
energ}^ balance of suffiaent proportions to permit a reasonable rate of 
weight gain 

From the practical standpoint, there are certain important economic 
aspects to dietary procedures Two of the chief factors in this respect are 
(1) cost of food and (2) the economic status which permits adherence to 
the specific routine Contrary to expectation, high caloric diets are not 
necessarily inordinately expensive It was found that the total cost of the 
various foods which form the back-bone of high caloric menus, such as 
meat, cream, butter, and bread, vas, in the amounts eaten, much less than 
that of the fruits and vegetables in the same diet The second economic fac- 
tor consists of the requirement that the patient be able to adhere to the 
specific routine which is demanded It is our practice to insist that nothing 
in the patient’s routine must interfere witli the schedule It is, in our 
opinion, impossible properly to treat a serious case of undernutrition while 
the patient continues at work 

In undernutrition, psychic influences are of considerable importance 
especially because of their effects upon appetite Two important factors 
of this t)pe center around the environment and the food supply An en- 
vironment which produces frequent emotional crises is incompatible with 
successful treatment These environmental difficulties often take the form 
of o^ er-sohcitous parents or relatives One of the most significant ad- 
vantages of institutional treatment lies in the endless routine cjcle of food, 
rest, and visits In non-institutional patients a similar " low-grade ” daily 
routine can be devised It is in regard to the food itself that the worst 
ps) chic handicaps are usually encountered Many undernourished patients 
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have long lists of specific food lepulsions After reasonable cooperation 
on the part of the cook or dietician is ensured, due recognition must be 
taken of the important role which bad eating habits have played in the 
development of the existing status A reeducation of the patient’s likes 
and dislikes is almost always indicated and is essential to the permanence of 
any weight gams which may be secured 

In addition to an adequate regime and the ability to follow the regime, 
a third requirement for success m the treatment of undernutntion is a 
genuine desire on the part of the patient to improve his condition and a 
capacity for self discipline The reeducation of the habits of many years 
requires a certain strength of character even under the most favorable 
conditions If a desire for a gam in weight is a whim of the moment or 
if the progiam is reluctantly accepted under pressure, a weight gam will 
be secured only insofar as, and only for as long as the patient persists 
Significant changes m body weight cannot be produced m a few days 
Success, therefore, depends upon the will of the patient to carry on 

Methods of Observation 

The present study is based upon the observations made upon 41 patients 
during a period of four years Twenty patients were studied on the 
metabolic pavilion of the hospital and 21 were office patients Two patients 
of the hospital series were classed as failures m spite of known control 
The data of these cases will be analyzed separately 

The weight records of private patients treated m the office were single 
obseivations of body weight without clothes which were taken on a good 
office scale at weekly or longer intervals The weight records of the hos- 
pital patients were the average of three daily determinations taken under 
basal conditions on a special scale In the estimation of probable true 
weight changes, it was felt that the averages of the weights observed on the 
day before, the day of, and the day after the beginning and end of a period 
of observation gave figures m which the influence of the normal daily 
fluctuation m residual water was minimized In patients whose dietary 
treatment started on the first day, the average of only two days was taken 
Likewise a few patients did not remain m the hospital beyond the period of 
observation and, therefore, lacked a weight record for the day following 
the cessation of treatment 

The food intake m the case of most of the office patients was not 
M eighed A few were required to purchase food scales and were provided 
w ith weighed diets There was, therefore, no record of the exact intake of 
this group All hospital patients were placed on a rigid metabolic regime 
The observations of intake of this group were, therefore, of a high degree 
of accuracy 

Observations 

Iintial Statii<; of Patient <: Of the 39 patients successfully treated, there 
ucrc 31 uomen and 8 men This proportion, in our opinion, in no way m- 
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dicates tlie relative predominance of iinderniitntion among women The 
ages of die patients varied from 10 to 35 years m the hospital series and 
from 22 to 61 j^ears m the office series The aveiage ages were 26 and 37 
years respectively It will be noted that with one exception, children were 
excluded from this study 

In stature the subjects varied quite as markedly as m age In the 
hospital series, the height varied from 51 7 inches to 68 inches with an 
average of 63 5 inches In the office series the variation was from 59 to 
72 5 inches with an average of 65 5 inches 

The initial weights of the entire group averaged 46 9 kilograms In 
tlie hospital series the weights varied from 212 kilograms to 54 1 kilograms 
with an average of 42 5 kilograms while in the office series they ranged 
from 35 4 kilograms to 63 1 kilograms wuth an average of 50 7 kilograms 
For the purposes of this study, the relative weights are of greater sig- 
nificance than the absolute weights The probable ideal weights of the 
individuals appear in column 5, tables 1 and 2 From the data in column 7, 
it will be seen that our subjects averaged 24 per cent below their ideal 
weights In the hospital series they ranged from 13 per cent to 42 per 
cent with an average of 26 per cent while in the office series they averaged 
22 per cent vaiynng from 11 per cent to 39 per cent Four patients, one 
m tlie hospital series and three in the office series, were not sufficiently 
below ideal weight to be classed as cases of undernutrition according to our 
defined standard The hospital case, number 16, was a readmission for a 
second and postoperative period of metabolic study of patient number 15 
This case will be discussed below The three office patients presented 
clinical pictures similar to those of the rest of the series They were in- 
cluded in order to emphasize the point that the degree of undernutrition 
does not necessarily influence the response to treatment In the hospital 
senes, patients 13 and 16 were repeat periods on patients 12 and 15 respec- 
tively In each case the first period was preparatory to operation and the 
second period postoperative after a lapse of the several weeks immediately 
following the operation in order to permit metabolic stabilization In the 
office series, patient Q was a repeat period three years after the first treat- 
ment (P) during which the patient dissipated much of her prei lous gain 
T and V uere also repeat periods on patient S at intervals of two and four 
years respective!}- These repetitions will be discussed in more detail below 
The clinical pictures which u ere presented by these patients u ere greatly 
varied In one patient, number 6 of the hospital series, the malnutrition 
might be described as acute This patient vas recovering from pneumonia 
followed by empjenia Patient 18 represented an acute exacerbation due 
to tin rotoxicosis of a chronic malnutrition Patient 0 of the office series 
had an acute malnutrition produced bv a misguided diet The remaining 
patients of both series could be classed as chronic t^ pes In some the con- 
dition had existed since childhood These cases fell into the so-called 
“ hereditar}-^ " groups The other patients had been underweight for many 
5 
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years although in some cases a recent acceleration of the weight loss was 
1 esponsible for consultation with the physician 

The symptoms which were presented by our patients covered almost 
every system of the body Palpitation, tachycardia, piecordial pain, dys- 
pnea, dizzy spells, especially on sudden changes of position or on prolonged 
exertion, were frequently mentioned Many patients had discovered a 
limitation of their endurance Some patients complained of irritability, 
neivous tension, inability to relax, insomnia Others described weakness, 
lack of ambition and even lethargy as important symptoms The majority 
of patients could be definitely regarded as unstable personalities 

The frequency of occurrence of specific endocrine disorders vnll vary 
with the conceptions of the observer as to what evidence indicates disorder 
of a given gland In this series we have encountered frank thyrotoxicosis 
Dysmenorrhea was frequent among women Metrorrhagia and amenor- 
rhea were noted, although in many other instances the menstruation was 
perfectly normal Phenomena which aie sometimes attributed to malfunc- 
tion of the suprarenal glands such as instability of the circulatory apparatus, 
dizzy spells, low blood pressure, wide pupils, were often noted but were by 
no means constant Headaches were frequent and often severe but no 
patient presented symptoms of intracranial pressure or other clear cut 
pituitary characteristics 

In many of our patients, especially of the hospital series, specific types 
of disease were found in association with the undernutrition One patient 
was convalescent from acute rheumatic fever and showed evidence of an 
endocarditis which was appaiently quiescent during the period of observa- 
tion Low grade pyelitis and cystitis wei e present in several of the women 
Subacute or chronic pharyngitis was frequent One patient suffered from 
chronic colitis Another, a girl with a severe degree of undernutrition 
had ptosis of a kidney accompanied by severe pain but without infection 
In geneial it might be said that these patients were very prone to low grade 
infections which could not be broken up Although in several of the hos- 
pital patients, acute febrile states were present at the outset the records pre- 
sented cover the afebrile and convalescent periods The office patients were 
likewise frequently the subjects of persistent low' grade infections, although 
in many cases these infections w'ere not as severe as m the hospital group 

RrsuLTS OF Treatment 

No data are available regarding the intakes of the office patients Al- 
though a high caloric diet was calculated for many of them, the diet was 
only measured in most instances and, where the patient actually weighed the 
food, the figures are of only relatne merit Of the 18 hospital cases, com- 
plete dietar} data are available for 16 The detailed analysis of these diets 
will be presented later®" It is of interest to note that the average caloric 
intake for the group w'as 3320 calories With the exception of the abso- 
lutch low but relatnely high figure 2310 calories in the case of the ten year 
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old patient, the lowest intake was 2790 caloiies The highest average figure 
was 5090 calories Thirteen of the 16 diets fell between 2800 and 3450 
calories This range of figures represents, therefore, the level of intake at 
which a significant rate of weight gam may be expected 

The weight changes which were observed have been arranged in tables 1 
and 2 In the office group the inci eases varied from a minimum of 3 7 kilo- 
grams to a maximum of 14 3 kilograms The average for this group was 
8 2 kilograms The hospital patients showed an average weight increase of 
5 9 kilograms Avith a range from 1 7 kilograms to 17 7 kilograms The aver- 
age increase for the 39 patients was 7 1 kilograms These figures are of 
considerably more interest when regarded from the point of view of body 
stature Although at the outset the patients of the hospital group were 26 
per cent below their ideal weights and tliose of the office group 22 per cent, 
after treatment the figures were 16 per cait and 9 per cent respectively All 
but seven of the office group came well below the defined limit of undernutri- 
tion, whereas six of the hospital group were below this 15 per cent level 
Again these data may be examined with reference to the change which was 
produced m the organism by the weight increase After the dietar)^ period, 
the hospital group patients had increased their bodies by 13 per cent of the 
initial mass and the office group patients by 17 per cent Stated m other 
words, these patients increased their body mass by roughly one-seventh m 
these short periods When expressed in relation to the time factor these 
figures acquire greater significance It cannot be too frequently emphasized 
that the acquisition of a significant weight increase requires weeks and even 
montlis In the office series the patients adhered to the program for from 
five to 16 weeks, on the average 10 9 weeks In this average period of more 
than 2 5 months, they gained a total of 171 9 kilograms or on the average 
8 2 kilograms per person The rate of weight gam was, therefore, 78 kilo- 
grams per week The 18 hospital patients gained a total of 106 2 kilograms 
or 5 9 kilograms per person This was, however, accomplished m only five 
weeks (range two to 13 5 weeks) whidi gave a rate of change of 1 13 kilo- 
grams per week Again, as above, these data may be restated to express 
the change which took place m the body It was found that the office group 
changed their mass at the rate of 1 6 per cent per week while tlie hospital 
group averaged 2 8 per cent per week Special attention may be directed to 
patient number 6 who increased his body at the rate of 7 1 per cent (or 1/14) 
per week for six weeks This patient fell just short of a 50 per cent in- 
crease m body weight in a month and a half Changes of body substance of 
these magnitudes of necessity require readjustments m body metabolism 
The changes which were observed in certain aspects of metabolism u ill be 
described m subsequent papers 

The effects of treatment upon the symptomatology of the patients were 
striking Practically all of the initial complaints entirely disappeared The 
circulator}' distress uniformly diminished and the irrilabilit} and nen'otis 
tension v ere appreciablj improved The tlnrotoxic patient gained 9 1 kilo- 
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grams, and was relieved of maii)^ of Ins symptoms but Ins basal metabolic 
rate remained high and it was felt desirable to operate The response of 
the patients with low grade infections was almost uniformly favorable The 
frequency of colds diminished Two cases of chronic colitis became free 
of symptoms 

It should not be assumed that a person who habitually has eaten 2000 
calories per day or less can suddenly diange to a 3000 calorie intake without 
a certain amount of physiological reaction For the first few days practically 
all patients must literally force themselves to ingest the additional food It 
should not be inferred that because a mechanical load was thrown on the 
gastiointestmal tract the digestion or absorption of food was defective 
Quite the contrary was the case as will be shown later A particular load 
appeared to be thrown upon the circulation not only to supply blood to the 
abdominal viscera but also to dissipate the extra heat which the meal pro- 
duced These and similar readjustments produced sensations which were 
often unpleasant The sensations could be minimized by careful observa- 
tion of the rest periods as described This discomfort which the patients 
experience must be borne, though for only a few weeks, as the price which 
they must pay for the return to health 

It was mentioned above that two of the hospital patients failed to respond 
to treatment One of these patients had dementia praecox Although an 
adult of moderate frame this patient weighed only 75 pounds No amount 
of pressure could induce the ingestion of even a maintenance diet Accord- 
ing to a subsequent report this patient died several months later, having a 
final weight of around 60 pounds The second failure occurred in a young 
woman with probable multiple sclerosis who could not be induced to eat more 
than a maintenance diet The failure of these patients to respond to dietary 
treatment resulted entirely from their inability to eat the prescribed diet 

Four of the patients described above have had repeated periods of ob- 
servation The two hospital patients 12 and 15 were treated for eight and 
five weeks respectively in preparation for necessary pelvic operations Sev- 
eral weeks after their operations they were again placed on the high caloric 
regimes for periods of three and four weeks respectively From the data 
listed in table 2, it may be seen that the rates of weight gain in both preopera- 
tive and postoperative periods differed in no essential detail Of the office 
series, patient P followed the regime for nine weeks during which she gained 
111 kilograms Three years later she returned for treatment (Q) and in 
16 weeks gained 8 9 kilograms Patient S gained 10 2 kilograms after 1 1 
weeks of treatment Two j^ears later (T) she gained 9 0 kilograms in 14 
weeks and again two years later f U) she gained 5 5 kilograms in 1 1 weeks 
Both of these women were mature and of considerable force of character 
They were, however, unable to establish permanently new habits of eating 
The prompt restoration of v eight when the regime as reapplied indicates 
the absence of any rinusual phenomenon The progressne diminution in 
the weight gains of successne periods suggests the inability of these per- 
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sons to malce the same inevitable saciifices in the interests of weight gain a 
second and a third time although m both cases excellent records were attained 
on the first admissions 

The permanence of the weight gams which have been secured is a matter 
of considerable interest Only a few of the subjects of the hospital series 
could be followed for more than a year Thiee of the patients (8, 10, and 
11) are known to have lost their increases in weight These three young 
women, who were quite typical of a large number of undernourished pa- 
tients, were pampered persons who, yielding to family pressure, agreed to 
put on weight in the interests of health These subjects gamed as rapidly 
as the others during their periods of hospitalization They followed the 
program outlined for only short periods after the two to four week stay m 
the hospital Two othei patients (15 and 18) have been followed for two 
and three years respectively They followed the regime for more than nine 
and seven weeks during which they gamed 1 1 and 9 kilograms respectively 
After discharge they continued to follow instructions until they had far ex- 
ceeded their ideal weights They have maintained weights which are 
roughly 5 per cent greater than their ideal weights quite without effort for 
the periods noted In the office series, only four patients have been lost 
from observation Nine patients have maintained their weight changes for 
periods of one or more years In the majority of these patients there has 
been a complete relief of the presenting symptoms Five patients have 
failed to hold their new weight levels In each case a return to the old habits 
of life could be held responsible The records of patients P and S have been 
reviewed above The histones of these patients emphasize the principle 
which we believe constitutes the basis for satisfactory treatment and perma- 
nence of weight gams If a patient himself honestly wishes to improve his 
weight and if he has the strength of character to stand the distress and re- 
strictions which are inevitable during the fiist few weeks of the regime, a 
permanent weight gam of any desired magnitude can be secured 

Summary 

1 Undernutrition may be regarded as the lesult of a food intake which 
is inadequate in comparison with the energy output The evidence which 
has been advanced in support of specific etiologic factors, such as heredity, 
endocrine dj^scrasias, and central nervous system disorders, fails to prove 
that the structural or functional abnormalities which have been observed are 
the cause of the undernutrition 

2 By the use of measures which produced an adequate positive energy 
balance, a series of patients representing various types of acute and chronic 
undernutrition has gained weight both in office and m hospital practice 

3 An adequate positive energy balance was secured not only by a high 
caloric intake but also by a reduction of energy output by a strict program 
of living 

4 As a result of the use of this method of treatment over a period of 
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four jears. 21 office patients have aieraged a weight increase of 8 2 kilo- 
grams m 10 9 weeks or 78 kilograms per week Eighteen hospital patients 
have gamed on the aA'erage of 5 9 kilograms in 5 weeks or 1 13 kilograms 
per A\eek 

5 The correction of undernutrition in the patients described resulted in 
the disappearance of many diverse S 3 Tnptoms, an increased feeling of well- 
being and more especially an increased resistance to fatigue and to infection 
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It is now generally agreed that fever is essentially a protective and de- 
fensive mechanism It is known that the fever which accompanies infection 
exerts an adverse influence upon the growth of bacteria, diminishes the 
potency of toxins, favors phagocytosis, and stimulates the development of 
immune bodies ^ The gradual abandonment of antipyretic drugs has nat- 
urally followed the recognition of these facts Moie effective physical 
agents are now utilized to combat extreme hyperpyrexia 

The monumental researches of Wagner-Jauregg introduced artificially- 
induced fever as an important addition to the therapeutic armamentai lum 
against many chronic afebrile diseases The remarkable results which 
lave been achieved with pyretotherapy in cases of general paresis, tabes 
orsa is, diffuse central nervous system syphilis, and asymptomatic neuro- 
syp 11 IS eave no doubt as to the urgent need for the wider application of this 
orm o treatment, particularly to the early stages of the disease with a view 
to preventing the late seiious consequences The purpose of the present 
mvestigation, now in its preliminary phase, is to determine whether or not 
lerapy can forestall the disastrous late effects of syphilis § 

1 he fact that similar results have been obtained following the employ- 
ment o a wide variet)^ of f ever-inducing agents (malaria, rat-bite fever, 
re apsing fever, typhoid vaccine and other foreign proteins, hot baths, hot 
air, e ectric blankets, diathermy, and radiothermy) indicates that the com- 
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moil denominator of all of these metliods — fever production — is largely, if 
not entirely, responsible for the striking results which have been obtained 

The ideal metliod for the artificial induction of fever is one which is 
subject to complete control by the physician and which can be employed with 
safety and comfort to the patient Despite the brilliant results which have 
been obtained with therapeutic fever following inoculations with malaria, 
rat-bite fever, and relapsing fever, the fact remains that the engrafted in- 
fection IS capable of producing great damage, even death , may be difficult to 
control, and is inconstant in its fever-producing properties It is rarely 
possible to achieve adequately effective febrile reactions with foreign pro- 
tein substances, hot baths, and hot air 

In September 1929, Nejmiann and Osborne,® and in March, 1930, King 
and Cocke,® reported their experiences with artificial fever production with 
diathermy Neymann and his collaborators * have reported that the re- 
mission rate m paresis treated with diathermy exceeds the results obtained 
in a comparative series of clinically similar cases treated with malaria or 
rat-bite fever The results obtained by King and Cocke in the treatment of 
an unselected group of paretics compared favorably with those reported for 
carefully selected paretics treated with malaria inoculations More re- 
cently, many other observers (Perkins,® Cortesi,® Wilgus and Lurie, ^ Prior,® 
Bishop, Horton and Warren,® Schamberg and Butterworth^®) have found 
diatlieimy to be an effective method 

Since November 1931, we have been engaged in an investigation of the 
influence of an ultrahigh frequency field on neurosyphihs, gonococcal in- 
fections, arthritis, and vascular diseases of the extremities The apparatus 
which we have employed for fever production was designed by Dr Willis 
R Whitney, director of the Research Laboratory of the General Electric 
Company This apparatus has been adequately described by Whitney,” 
Carpenter and Page,^® and DeWalt “ Whitney had observed that workers 
exposed to the high frequency field produced by short-wave radio trans- 
mitters developed fever The essential difference between a 1-kilowatt 
radio transmitter used for transoceanic broadcasting and the apparatus used 
for therapeutic fever production is that the energy is concentrated between 
two large condenser plates instead of being directed from an aerial The 
name “ radiotherm ” has been applied to the altered radio transmitter The 
heating effect is produced by a vacuum tube oscillator, composed of two 
500-watt radiotrons, producing a high-frequency field of approximately 
10,000,000 cycles per second (30 meter waves) between the condenser 
plates 

The radiotherni differs from the diatherm used for fever production in 
that it operates at a frequency approximately ten times as great, the dia- 
therm operates at a frequency of approximately 1.000,000 cjcles (300- 
meter waves) The spark gaps of diatliermy produce damped waves while 
the vacuum tube oscillator of radiotherni}’ produces an e\en flow of con- 
tinuous waves In fever production by diathermy, alternating currents of 
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high frequency pass between large electrodes applied directly to the skin 
Surfaces of the anterior chest wall, abdomen and back If the electrodes 
are not maintained in direct contact with the skin surface, arcing occurs, 
resulting in skin burns In fever production by radiothermy, the patient 
merely lies on a stretcher between the condenser plates , no electrodes are 
applied to the skin surfaces. 

Early in the course of this investigation it became apparent that the com- 
fort of the patient would be greatly enhanced by utilizing some form of 
insulated air-conditioned cabinet This measure was necessitated by the 
fact that short radio waves are concentrated m the drops of sweat which 
accumulate on the skin surface, producing arcing and burning We found 
that the practice of wrapping the patient in many blankets, or using small 
hair-dryers in inadequately insulated cabinets, did not prevent arcing 

With the cooperation of Mr Charles F Kettering, director of the Re- 
search Laboratory of the General Motors Corporation, and the engineers 
of the Frigidaire Corporation, we have developed a highly efficient air- 
conditioned cabinet in which the nude patient lies, with his head extending 
outside the cabinet The condenser plates are contained in the side walls 
of the cabinet By passing a column of heated air (500-1000 cubic feet 
per minute at 150-200°F or 66-93 °C , relative humidity, 0-10 per cent) 
over and under the patient, it is possible to dissipate sweat as it reaches the 
skin surface The incorporation of recirculation ducts makes it possible 
to reutihze any quantity of the heated air This refinement prevents arc- 
ing and adds enormously to the safety and comfort of the patient The 
high temperature of the air is well tolerated because of its rapid movement 
and low relative humidity 

While the air-conditioned cabinet which we are now using appears to be 
eminently better than any other similar apparatus now available, we are 
not convinced that we have as yet perfected the method We are now 
endeavoring to develop a much simpler and much less costly cabinet, with 
a view to further increasing the comfort of the patient Furthermore, the 
high cost and the complexity of the vacuum tube oscillator, as now em- 
ployed for fever production, and the relatively short life of the expensive 
radiotrons, have impressed us with the urgent need for the development of 
a cheap and simple fever-producing apparatus, which will eliminate the dis- 
comfort and hazards of the contact electrodes used in diathermy, and which 
will permit adequate air-conditioning and the employment of recording tem- 
perature devices 

Ordinarily it requires from 30 to 60 minutes to raise the rectal tem- 
perature from the normal level to the desired height (105-106°F or 40 5- 
41 1°C ) The mouth and rectal temperatures, pulse and respiratory rates 
arc recorded before the treatment is begun, and every 10 to 20 minutes 
during the course of the treatment Because of the fact that there is no 
uniformity in individual response to fever production by high frequency 
method':, treatment must be strictly individualized It is our practice to 
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proceed cautiously until we have determined each individual’s reaction 
During- tlie first treatment, temperature readings are made every 5 or 10 
minutes Blood pressure determinations are made before the treatment, 
when Uie desired fever level is reached, at the end of tlie sustained febrile 
period, and when the temperature has reached the normal level We have 
found* the rectal temperature to be much more reliable than the mouth 
temperature Since tlie available recording thermometers cannot be used in 
an electrostatic field of such intensity, mercury thermometers are employed 
After tlie histor}', physical examination, and laboratory studies have de- 
ten-nined eligibility for tins form of therapy, the patient is asked to eat a 
light breakfast on the morning of each treatment Several patients have 
been given amytal or paraldehyde by mouth 20 to 30 minutes before the 
treatment is commenced If unusual restlessness and apprehension ensues, 
morphine is given by injection Many patients, particularly after the first 
one or two treatments, require no sedatives 

We have observed the following contraindications in the employment 
of sustained artificial fever advanced age, myocardial or renal insufficiency, 
active tuberculosis, aortic aneuiysm, or rapidly progressive late neuro- 
sj-phihs The complexity of die various forms of high frequency apparatus 
m the present state of their development makes it imperative that their 
emplojTnent for therapeutic fever production should be restricted to hospi- 
tals, under the direct supersnsion of a physician who has thoroughly 
familiarized himself widi the physical and technical principles involved 
Furtiiermore, only adequately trained nurse-technicians should be entrusted 
widi the responsibility of giving the treatments 

Until recently we have maintained the fever temperature produced by 
die radiotherm by covering die patient with heated blankets and transport- 
ing him rapidly to a warmed bed in an adjacent room Here the patient 
was wrapped m two heated blankets, outside of which were placed eight 
“ Hotpoint ” flexible rubber electric pads Four or five blankets were then 
placed outside the heater pads Widi this procedure it is ordinarily possible 
to maintain die temperature at the desired level for the remainder of the 
five-hour period The advantage of the constant heat production by rubber 
electric pads over hot water botdes is obAuous For several months we have 
also successfully maintained fever in insulated, moisture-proof electric 
blankets 

Even though the hazard of arcing is removed by this practice, man} 
patients have complained of die heat m the secondarj’^ maintenance pack 
while they have voiced no objection to the heated air in the cabinet during 
the elevation of temperature widi die radiodierm The patient perspires 
freely in the pack, coiisequendy the body is exposed to high relative hu- 
midity as ■\^ ell as to high temperature To avoid this situation we are noii 
pennitting die patients t6 remain in the air-conditioned cabinet throughout 
the five-hour febrile period The passage of the column of heated air, 
without die use of the radiotliemi current, around the patient’s nude bod} 
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IS sufficient to maintain the temperature at the desired level After the 
flow of high frequency current is stopped the rate of air flow is decreased 
and the vapor content of the air increased Patients who have been sub- 
jected to both methods of temperature maintenance are grateful for the 
change to the cabinet-maintenance method The temperature of the mov- 
ing column of heated air is so much greater than the body temperature that 
there is no loss by radiation The temperature of the column of air can 
be controlled readily to conform to the individual’s tendency to attain a 
higher or lower temperature than that desired If the patient’s temperature 
should exceed the tlierapeutic limit of safety (106 8°F or 41 5°C ) the 
temperature may be promptly lowered by reducing the air temperature of 
the cabinet 

Up to the present time we have completed the course of treatments of 
100 patients Each patient has received 10 treatments * Each treatment 
has consisted of five hours of sustained fever, at weekly or biweekly in- 
tervals With the exception of a few small first- and second-degree skin 
burns in those patients who were treated prior to the installation of the air- 
conditioned cabinet, no person has been injured during the 1000 treatments 
(5000 treatment hours) 

While constant competent nursing attention is required throughout the 
entire treatment, the adoption of the air-conditioned cabinet for fever pro- 
duction and maintenance has greatly simplified this problem One radio- 
therm machine, on wheels, can be used for the initial fever production of 
several patients by using several cabinets By gradually lowering the tem- 
perature of the air in the cabinet after the febrile period is ended, the pa- 
tient’s temperature can be brought to approximately the normal level before 
he IS removed from the cabinet 

We have learned that the sense of exhaustion commonly experienced by 
many of our patients early in the course of this investigation can be largely 
overcome by supplying large quantities of chlonde-contaming fluids We 
discovered that most patients lost between three and five liters of sweat 
during the five-hour febrile period The supplying of four to five liters 
of water during and immediately after each treatment satisfied the thirst, 
but did not favorably* influence the sjmiptoms of exhaustion, in fact, they 
appeared often to be augmented A study of the blood chemical analyses 
revealed that while the creatinine, urea nitrogen, uric acid, sugar and cal- 
cium values showed the slight anticipated rise due to concentration of the 
blood and the increased metabolism of fever, the blood chloride values 
exhibited an average decline of 40 mg per cent at the end of the febrile 
period in approximately 80 per cent of the patients In five instances the 
fall exceeded 100 mg , one of these patients developed typical hypochloremic 
tetany during the fifth hour of treatment Some patients experienced 
nausea, \ omiting. abdominal cramps, or muscular twitchings 

* Patients with gonococcal infections, arthritis or vascular diseases of the extremities 
iisualh require fewer treatments 
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Chemical analysis of the sweat revealed an average sodium chloride con- 
tent of 650 mg per cent It became apparent that from 20 to 26 grams of 
sodium chloride were being witlidrawn from the blood and tissues during 
each treatment Gastric analyses, made at thirty-minute intervals during 
the febrile period, indicated tliat the free hydrocliloric acid completely dis- 
appeared during the first 30 to 90 minutes The combined acid exhibited a 
decided, but less complete, decline A study of the urinary chlorides yielded 
less constant data 

These findings suggested the advisability of supplying chlorides during 
and immediately after each treatment It was immediately apparent that 
the ingestion of four to six liters of 0 6 per cent sodium chloride solution 
largely abolished the sense of fatigue and exhaustion and practically elimi- 
nated nausea, vomiting, abdominal cramps and muscular twitchings We 
have found tlie instillation of saline solutions per rectum to be much less 
effective 

The practice of replacing chlorides lost m the sweat has produced an 
apparently beneficial influence upon the blood chloride content . the majority 
now show no appreciable cliange in blood chloride values during or after 
the treatment During the first few months of this investigation it was 
our practice to retain patients in the hospital for at least 24 hours following 
each treatment Since the institution of the chloride-replacement regimen, 
eight months ago, it has not been necessary to keep patients in the hospital 
longer than one or two hours after the temperature has reached the normal 
level This is particularly important in the management of early syphilis, 
where hospitalization would provide an insuperable obstacle to the general 
application of this form of treatment 

While we have obtained gratifying results in the treatment of gonococcal 
' infections, certain forms of infectious arthritis, and vascular diseases of 
the extremities, we have largely centered our efforts on the application of 
this form of therapy to sj^ihihs Carpenter and Warren,^* Hinsie and his 
collaborators,^® and Tenney^® have employed radiotherm pj^retotherapy in 
the treatment of various forms of neurosyphihs and have found that the 
percentasre of complete remissions and improved cases compares most favor- 
ably with the results obtained with malaria therapy Manv observers 
(Kyrle,^' Matuschka and Rosner,^® Kauders,^® Paige Rickloff and Os- 
borne,®® Neustaedter,®^ Gugenheim,®® Reese,®® Solomon and Epstein ®*) have 
found malaria fever therapy plus specific chemotherapy to be much more 
effective than fever therapy alone For this reason we have combined 
specific treatment (bismarsen, lodobismitol or tryparsamide) vith the radio- 
therm treatments Kj^rle achieved remarkable results with both earlv and 
late sj'philis bv interposing the malaria-induced fever behveen two courses 
of salvarsan therapy Kyrle concluded that therapeutic fever was much 
more effective when there v as a^ ailable a depot of sah arsan in the tissues 
One great difficulty with the combination of malaria therapy v ith arsenicals 
IS that the injection of the arsenic-containing drug usually inactnates the 
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malarial infection With high frequency fevei it is possible to combine the 
two throughout the course of fever treatment This has been our practice 
We have continued the specific treatment (weekly injections) for at least 
four months following the last fever treatment Furthermore, if it should 
appeal to be advisable to repeat the artificial fever treatment, the likelihood 
of successful fever production with a second or third inoculation with 
malaria is remote With high frequency fever therapy this handicap is 
entirely removed 

Hinsie^® has subjected paretics to 70 hours (10 treatments of seven 
hours each) of radiotherm fever on the basis of the observation that 25 
patients with general paresis obtained complete remissions after 70 hours 
of malaria-induced fever above 102°F (38 9°C ) The conclusion of 
Wagner- Jauregg that eight malarial chills should be considered an optimum, 
rather than the 16 chills formerly employed, led us to reduce the number of 
hours of fever to 50 The fact that many of our patients appeared to 
experience the most marked improvement after the first six or seven treat- 
ments leads us to believe that 30 to 40 hours of fever might be equally 
beneficial in some individuals We intend to investigate further this 
possibility 

Of the 100 patients who have received radiotherm treatments, 36 were 
treated for some form of neurosyphihs All of these patients were selected 
because of the failure of vigorous specific therapy to accomplish favorable 
results Twelve of these refractory patients satisfied the diagnostic re- 
quirements for general paresis, five were taboparetics, five were tabetics, 
four had diffuse central nervous system syphilis, six had asymptomatic 
neurosyphihs, and four had congenital syphilis involving the central nervous 
system 

The scope of this communication permits only a summary of the results 
attained None of the paretics had the disease m a sufficiently advanced 
form to require committment to a hospital for the insane Of the 12 early 
paretics all but one had a complete remission of all clinical symptoms at 
the conclusion of the combined radiotherm-specific therapy treatments, the 
other patient was considerably improved Marked improvement in the in- 
tellectual sphere was ordinarily observed after the first two or three treat- 
ments The psychic improvement was accompanied, with one exception, by 
decided gain m \\ eight and strength The usual remark of the patients — 
‘ I feel like a new man ” — ^was obviousty justified by clinical observations 
Two patients with presumably w^ell-marked optic atrophy experienced re- 
markable improvement in vision 

The spinal fluid Wassermann and Kahn i eactions were i eversed to nega- 
tive m three instances, became less positive in seven, and remained positive 
111 two, at the end of the combined course of tieatment In one the serologic 
icaction became negative during the next six months The delay in sero- 
logic response to malaria therapy in some successfully treated cases of 
paresis has been reported by main The cell count and albumin content of 
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the spinal fluid returned to tlie normal level in ever)' instance The col- 
loidal gold curves became negative in three instances, in seven others they 
were appreciably lowered , in one instance there was no change , in one in- 
stance a first zone curve was elevated The failure of the colloidal gold 
curA'e to exhibit constant relationship to clinical improvement is the usual 
obser^atlon following malaria tlierapy Furthermore, the serologic find- 
ings do not parallel the degree of clinical improvement, particularly m late 
paresis All but one of the paretics in this senes are now engaged in their 
customar)' occupations 

In the fi^e taboparetics, the most important observation has been the 
rapid improvement m mental orientation and the prompt subsidence of root 
pains In four of the five cases, severe gastric crises or lancinating pains, 
or both, were the dominant feature of the disease, all were promptly re- 
lieved of the intense pain One patient in tins series had developed a 
recurrence of s)Tnptoms six months after malaria therapy (without specific 
therapy) The spinal fluid formulae showed essentially similar responses 
as 111 the paretic group The pleocytosis and the increased organic solids 
were promptly reduced to normal levels The Wassermann and Kahn 
reactions were reversed to negative in two instances, became less positive 
111 two, and remained negative in another No patient has experienced a 
recurrence of root pains during the period of observation (3 to 15 months) 

In tlie tabetic group of five patients, ataxia (in all) and lancinating 
pains (in three) were the chief complaints In one case m which periodic 
root pains had occurred for two lears, and in which a typical tabetic gait 
had developed two months before the fever treatments were instituted, there 
occurred prompt disappearance of the lancinating pains (after the first 
treatment) and the tabetic gait (after the third treatment) , neither has 
recurred since treatment was begun one year ago In another case in which 
the tabetic gait had existed for approximately a year, considerable improve- 
ment in the ataxia was obtained , lancinating pains were promptly abolished 
in tins case In one case, with lancinating pains and a tabetic gait of two 
years’ duration, no improA-ement in gait has occurred, but tlie patient is 
grateful for complete relief of tlie root pains In two cases with ataxia of 
long duration (four and seven years), no improvement in gait was obtained, 
but both patients gained in streiigtli and v eight, in one the S)anptoms of 
“ cord bladder ” disappeared after tlie fourth treatment The spinal fluid 
Wassermann and Kahn reactions were reversed to negative m one instance, 
became less positive in one, and remained negative in three 

In the group of patients with diffuse central nervous system si^philis 
were placed those vlio had various manifestations of S)Tnptoinatic neuro- 
syphilis, which could not be definitely classified as paresis, tabes, or tabo- 
paresis The average age of die patients in this group vas 30 jears (13 
)ears )Ounger than the average age of the paretics, tabetics and tabopa- 
retics) All experienced neuro-recurrence following presumably adequate 
specific therapy The aierage duration of syphilitic infection was seven 

6 
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years, as contrasted with average duration of 15 years in the paretic, tabetic 
and taboparetic groups All presented clinical and cytologic evidence of 
well-marked syphilitic meningitis The cell counts and organic solids of all 
had reached the normal level at the conclusion of the fever treatments The 
spinal fluid Wassermann and Kahn reactions became completely negative in 
three instances and less positive m two recently observed cases The ocular 
complications of exudative uveitis in one case, multiple ocular palsies in 
another case, and active choroiditis in another patient, were arrested 

The response of the six patients with asymptomatic neuros 3 >^philis was 
uniformly favorable The only manifestation of neurosyphihs in this group 
was the presence of positive reactions of the spinal fluid Even though 
asymptomatic neurosyphihs often occurs in early syphilis, none of our pa- 
tients in this group has had the disease less than three years (average 4 5 
3 ^ears) In all five, the Wassermann and Kahn reactions of the spinal fluid 
were negative at the conclusion of the course of fever-specific therapy treat- 
ments The cell counts and quantitative organic solids determinations were 
reduced to normal limits 

The response of many congenital syphilitics, with neuraxis involvement, 
to specific therapy is often practically ml Our experience with four such 
cases provides hope for the future management of these refractory patients 
The ages of these patients were 7, 12, 16 and 20 years Two were classified 
as juvenile paretics on the basis of the spinal fluid formulae, while the other 
two weie regarded as cases of diffuse central nervous system syphilis Two 
patients were treated during active inteistitial keratitis, all signs of keratitis 
disappeared without evidence of scarring after one five-hour fever in one 
case , the keratitis became more gradually inactivated after five treatments in 
the other case, with small residual opacities The cell count and albumin 
content promptly declined to normal The spinal fluid Wassermann and 
Kahn reactions were reversed to negative in one instance, became less posi- 
tive in two, and remained negative in one All are now in the remission 
stage as regards the clinical symptomatology 

While we are encouiaged by the striking clinical and seiologic improve- 
ment in this small series of patients, we realize that the time of these remis- 
sions IS still too short to justify drawing any conclusions regarding their 
permanence In view of the treacherousness of this infection, we intend to 
exert every effort to follow the progress of these patients throughout the 
balance of their lifetime 

A recent survey conducted bj* Clark"® indicates that each year some 
423,000 persons in the United States seek treatment for early syphilis 
Since it has become more generally appreciated that examination of the spinal 
fluid as a routine measure is an indispensable part of the management of 
earlj, as well as late, syphilis, it has become apparent that at least one-third 
of persons with sj'philis of less than two 3 ears’ duration show some evidence 
of nenrosjphihs When changes characteristic of central nervous system 
in\a‘;ion occur m the spinal fluid, the effect of treatment on the spinal fluid 
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fomaula becomes the first consideration in the subsequent management of the 
disease V igorous continuous specific therapy is often ineffective m arrest- 
ing the progiess of neurosyphihs The remarkable results obtained by 
Kjrle/' Wile and Davenport, ■“ O’Lear}', Gugenheim,"- Gougerot®® and 
others m the treatment of asymptomatic neuros}phihs vith malaria leaves 
no doubt of the challenging fact that the best time to treat paresis and tabes 
IS before they develop to that stage The results obtained m early neuro- 
syphihs are eminently better than m the later stages of the disease 

More important than this obser\'ation, however, are the conclusions to 
be drawn from tlie brilliant results obtained by Kyrle m the treatment of 
s) philis during the first two years of its existence by the combined salvarsan- 
malaria-salvarsan regimen The results were incomparably better than by 
any other method previously employed Of 232 Wassermann-positive pa- 
tients with early syphilis, the blood Wassermann reaction was favorably in- 
fluenced 111 230 (99 1 per cent) after a single combined course of treatment 
Fifty-four of these patients exhibited Wassermann-positive reactions of the 
spinal fluid, all were reversed to negative and remained negative When 
Matuschka and Rosner^® reported upon the work of Kyrle, after his un- 
timely death, not one of these patients had developed a positive Wassermann 
reaction in either blood or spinal fluid during the five years covered by this 
classical report 

On the basis of these observations, it seems logical to conclude that the 
ideal time for the institution of combined specific therapy and fever therapy 
is immediately following tlie establishment of the diagnosis of syphilis We 
have now undertaken the treatment of syphilis in the primary' and secondary 
stages by the combined ultrahigh frequency fever-specific therapy metliod 
These observations will be made the subject of a later report The advent 
of methods for the controlled and safe production of artificial fever should 
stimulate vigorous inquiry m this field 

Summary and Conclusions 

1 The age-old conception that fever is a destructive process has given 
way to the modern knowledge that fever is a protective and defensive 
medianism 

2 The value of artifiaally-induced therapeutic fever is now firmly estab- 
lished Fever production appears to be largely, if not entirely, responsible 
for the results attained with a wide variety of fever-inducing agents 

3 The need for a method of artificial fever induction which can be em- 
ployed with safety and comfort to the patient, and v Inch is subject to com- 
plete control by the adequately-trained physician, is apparent The induc- 
tion of fever with an ultrahigh frequenc) oscillator (short-wave radio 
transmitter), known as tlie radiotherm, m conjunction with an efficient air- 
conditioned cabinet, appears to fulfill these requirements 

4 The symptoms of exhaustion and fatigue, and the occurrence of 
nausea, vomiting, abdominal cramps, and muscular twitchings during the 
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sustained fever treatments are apparently largely due to the great loss of 
chlorides in the sweat These symptoms aie practically eliminated by sup- 
plying large quantities of chloride-containing fluids 

5 One hundred patients with syphilis, arthritis, gonococcal infections, 
or vascular diseases of the extremities have been subjected by us to 5000 
hours of sustained fever therapy without evidence of injury, except for 
superficial skin burns in some of the patients treated before the development 
of the air-conditioned cabinet 

6 With due regard to the relatively short time during which our pa- 
tients have been under observation, it may be stated that the results obtained 
with combined specific therapy and radiotherm pyretotherapy in cases of 
neurosyphihs are at least comparable to the results obtained with the more 
hazardous malaria-specific therapy regimen 

7 The fact that the most brilliant results are achieved in cases of early 
neurosyphihs, together with the remarkable observations of Kyrle in the 
treatment of early syphilis with the more hazardous, unreliable and time- 
consuming malaria-specific therapy regimen, make it probable that the logical 
time to institute combined fever and specific therapy is immediately follow- 
ing the establishment of the diagnosis of syphilis 

Note Because of the necessity of following the progress of patients subjected to this 
form of therapy for many yea>‘s, we are restricting our investigations to patients who live in 
Dayton or m the immediate vicinity 
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THE CLINICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF GASTRIC 

ACIDITY 

A Study of 6679 Cases with Digestive Ssmiptoms 

By Zachary Sagal, M D , Jerome A Marks, M D , 
and John L Kantor, M D , 

New Yoikj N Y. 

In 1886, Jaworski and Gluzmski^ introduced the generally accepted 
system of estimating gastric acidity m terms of “ degrees ” They then 
pointed out that the subject had been intensively studied for over a hundred 
years and apologized for adding another communication to the many al- 
ready published Forty-six years later, Vanzant and her collaborators ^ 
called attention to the amazing fact that, despite the enormous amount of 
investigation, we have not even today any reliable standards of normal 
acidity for various ages Their explanation that this gap in our knowledge 
IS due in part to the difficulty of getting a large number of normals for 
study seems rational All the previously reported studies of normals were 
made on comparatively small groups Bloomfield and Keefer ® studied 90 
“ normal ” cases in one series and 30 in another Other studies (Bennett 
and Ryle,^ Apperly and Semmens,® Dahl-Iversen,® Moore et al/ Hender- 
son ® and others), were made on even smaller groups of young individuals, 
mostly college students The methods used by various investigators varied 
widely 

The series reported from The Mayo Clinic comprises cases which were 
considered to be free from organic disease of the gastrointestinal tract, but 
they were not free from digestive disturbances It is true that if we con- 
sider a person’s digestion as normal only when he can eat with impunity 
anything within reason, in any quantity and at any time, very few people, 
especially those past middle age, could qualify as normal The difficulties 
in studying normal acidity in the human are therefore manifold Not only 
IS It “ not easy to get several thousand normal persons to submit to gastric 
intubation” (Vanzant et al), but it is doubtful whether any appreciable 
number of strictly normal persons could be found, particularly in the higher 
age groups, unless absence of gross pathology is accepted as the criterion of 
normalitj 

In discussing Vanzant’s paper before the American Gastro-Entei ological 
Association, in May 1931, one of us (J L K ) pointed out that our figures 
on gastric acidit\ collected from office and clinic patients, all of whom 
complained of gastrointestinal s>mptoms, corresponded to those of the 

2 1912^*’"*** American Gastro-Entcrological Assoc at Atlantic City, N J , May 
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Mayo group, collected presumably from normals In perusing their paper, 
however, we find that our material resembles theirs more closely than was 
at first supposed The cases of organic disease, Avhich Vanzant excluded 
from her studies, constitute a large proportion m a hospital of the type of 
The Mayo Clinic, but are in a small minority m a gastrointestinal clinic 
for ambulatory patients or m the office of a gastroenterologist 

Inasmuch as it is practically impossible to secure perfectly normal in- 
dividuals in the various age groups, the next best thing is to make a statis- 
tical study of large numbers This communication is based on the study 
of a series of cases which we have been accumulating for tlie past twelve 
3 ears Our material lends itself to special grouping according to social 
status and partly to occupation, as well as to age and sex We have also 
had tlie opportunity of following the gastric acidity in several individuals 
over a period of years, with results whidi, as far as we know, have not been 
reported m the literature 

Material 

Of the 6679 test meals used as a basis for this communication, 2401 
were performed at the Vanderbilt Clinic, 1062 m a clinic maintained by a 
labor organization of tlie needle trades, and the remaining 3216 on private 
patients in our respective offices All the titrations at the Vanderbilt Clinic 
were carried out by the same technician, while the other tests were per- 
formed either by us or under our direct supervision 

Methods 

All the patients received a Boas-Ewald test meal, slightly modified, 
namely four Uneeda biscuits and two glasses of water, the change from 
bread to crackers insuring more uniformity and greater convenience A 
single extraction was made at the end of 45 minutes For the titrations of 
free HCl and total acidity, Toepfer’s reagent and phenolphthalem were 
respectively employed as indicators 

In classifying our cases in reference to acidity, we divided them into 
four major groups Those showing no fiee HCl were classed as achlor- 
hydria Those showing free HCl under 20 degrees or total acidity under 
40 were diagnosed subacidity Those showing free HCl above 40 or total 
acidity above 60 were grouped as hyperacid Thus, only those which had 
free HCl between 20 and 40 and total acidity between 40 and 60 were con- 
sidered as “ normal ” A fifth group comprising a small number of cases, 
showing free HCl below 20 and total aciditj^ above 60, we termed “ dis- 
sociated acidit)' ” and did not include in our basic tables 

We studied separately the data obtained in the clinic clientele from that 
of the office patients in an effort to detect any difference based on social 
and economic status We also segregated for separate stud> a group of 
patients emploj'ed in the tailoi mg industry, almost all of them belonging to 
the Jewish race 
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Inasmuch as the material studied is composed entirely of ambulatory 
cases as they appear m the gastrointestinal clinics and m offices of gastro- 
enterologists and the proportion of patients with organic disease is com- 
paratively small, the latter were included in our series However, m order 
to determine the possibility of appreciable error, all cases of carcinoma, 
peptic ulcer and gall-bladder disease were excluded in a part of our material 
The resulting percentage distribution and curves are practically the same as 
before the exclusions (Tables 1 and 2 ) 


Table I 

Age and Sex Factors in Gastric Acidity (2286 Cases) 


Ages 

A 

Males- 

S 

-1402 

N 

Percentages 

H A 

Females — 884 

5 N 

H 

11-20 

2 

20 

26 

50 

0 

22 

48 

30 

21-30 

2 

15 

36 

46 

3 

25 

46 

24 

31-40 

2 

9 

33 

55 

7 

27 

36 

29 

41-50 

3 

8 

26 

61 

13 

22 

42 

22 

51-60 

5 

20 

24 

50 

IS 

21 

34 

29 

61-70 

20 

8 

20 

52 

20 

16 

20 

44 

A stands for achlorhydria, S for subacidity, iVfor normal, IT for hyperacidity 





Table II 





Age and Sex Factors in Gastric Acidity after Organic Pathology Was Excluded 






Percentages 






Males- 

—1173 



Females — 766 


Ages 

A 

5 

N 

H 

A 

5 

N 

H 

11-20 

3 

23 

27 

46 

0 

23 

SO 

28 

21-30 

3 

16 

40 

41 

4 

25 

46 

25 

31-40 

3 

10 

37 

50 

8 

25 

37 

30 

41-50 

5 

10 

27 

58 

14 

22 

23 

41 

51-60 

6 

23 

26 

45 

12 

20 

40 

28 

61-70 

25 

10 

25 

40 

15 

0 

38 

46 


A stands for achlorhydria, 5 for subacidity, N for normal, i? for hyperacidity 


Wherever we encountered groups of less than 25, we did not consider 
them in plotting our graphs, as percentage calculations on small numbers 
arc cxtremel} unreliable and often incorrect It is for this reason that 
figures below the age of ten are not included in our paper 

Findings 

The greatest relative number of patients at all ages up to 70 have high 
acid figures (Figure 1 and Table 3 ) Next in order are the moderate 
acidities (so-called normals), then the low and finally the achlorhydrias 
1 he greatest percentage of high acidities is found m the fourth and fifth 
decade*;, graduallj declining thereafter The proportion of patients with 
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Table IH 

Gastric Acidity and Age (6679 Cases) 





Per cent 


Decade 

Cases 

A 

5 

N 

H 

11-20 

216 

2 

23 

32 

43 

21-30 

1744 

4 

23 

37 

36 

31-40 

3141 

5 

19 

32 

44 

41-50 

1461 

10 

20 

24 

46 

51-60 

796 

16 

20 

25 

38 

61-70 

277 

22 

18 

25 

35 

71-80 

44 

18 

40 

16 

26 


A stands for achlorhydria, S for subacidity, N for normal, H for hyperacidity 



Fig 1 Gastric acidity in relation to age (6679 cases ) 


what we are accustomed to consider normal acid figures slowly decreases 
from the third decade on The low acidities fluctuate but little until the 
last decade when they show a definite rise There is a progressive increase 
in the incidence of achlorhydria up to the age of 70, with slight diminution 
be3'ond that point However, the number of cases in our series above that 
age IS too small for positive statistical statements 

One group of patients, almost exclusively of the Jewish race and be- 
longing to a labor union of the tailoring trades, showed a very high in- 
cidence of hyperacidities for all decades As in the other groups studied, 
the peak was readied in the fifth decade, the entire curve being on a higher 
level The other acidity curves were practically the same as in the other 
groups (Table 4 ) 
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Table IV 

Gastric Acidity and Age, Needle Trades Group (1062 Cases) 


Decade 

Cases 

A 

Per cent 

5 N 

H 


11-20 

29 

0 

24 

45 

31 


21-30 

358 

3 

25 

28 

34 


31-40 

416 

3 

13 

34 

50 


41-50 

205 

5 

13 

24 

58 


51-60 

49 

8 

28 

18 

46 


61-70 

4 

50 

0 

0 

50 



A stands for achlorhydria, S for subacidity, N for normal, for hyperacidity 


In a group of relatively wealthy private patients, the incidence and peak 
of high acidities were distinctly lower than in the working class group 
(Table 5 ) 

Table V 

Gastric Acidity and Age, Private Patient Group (2000 Cases) 


Percent 


Decade 

Cases 

A 

S 

N 

H 

11-20 

65 

2 

31 

29 

38 

21-30 

500 

5 

32 

32 

31 

31-40 

595 

5 

28 

31 

36 

41-50 

417 

13 

27 

22 

38 

51-60 

277 

17 

25 

25 

32 

61-70 

114 

25 

25 

23 

27 

71-80 

24 

12 

54 

8 

25 


A stands for achlorhydria, 5 for subacidity, N for normal, H for hyperacidity. 


The figures obtained on the Vanderbilt Clinic patients, presumably be- 
longing to the poorer classes, of all races and creeds, showed acidities and 
curves between the extremes just described (Table 6 ) 


Table VI 

Gastric Acidity and Age, Vanderbilt Clinic Cases (2401 Cases) 


Decade Cases 


11-20 

66 

21-30 

551 

31-40 

712 

41-50 

617 

51-60 

333 

61-70 

111 

71-80 

11 


Per cent 


A 

5 

N 

H 

3 

16 

32 

49 

6 

19 

34 

41 

7 

16 

31 

46 

11 

19 

25 

45 

19 

16 

24 

41 

20 

15 

30 

35 

18 

27 

27 

27 


A stands for achlorhydria, 5 for subacidity, AT for normal, TI for hyperacidity 

Ihe generall} recognized Acrj' high incidence of hyperchlorhydria in 
duodenal ulcer, and achjha or marked hypoacidity in gastric carcinoma is 
<^ho\\n in table 7 The distribution in gall-bladder disease is the same as 
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Table VII 

Gastric Acidity m Certain Diseases 



No of Cases 

A 

Percentages 

5 N 

H 

Gastric Carcinoma 

41 

45 



5 

Duodenal Ulcer 

357 

0 

3 

IS 

82 

Gastric Ulcer 

46 

2 

23 

26 

49 

Gall-bladder Disease 

247 

9 

28 

32 

31 


A stands for achlorhydria, S for subaciditj', N for normal, If for hyperacidity 


that ordinarily found in the corresponding age periods 

The acidity means were calculated for each decade (Figure 2 ) The 
free and total acidities maintain a fairly constant level through the fifth 
decade when they show a gradual drop 



As regards sex, we foimd, as did other investigators, that acidity in fe- 
males runs generally lower than that in males The difference corresponds 
to almost ten degrees in both the free and the total ranges (Figure 3 ) 

In one series of 2000 cases, the dissociated acidity group was studied 
Twentv-two cases were found, making an incidence of about 1 per cent 
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Table VIII 



Case 1 




Case 2 



G I 

Neurosis — ^Fem 


G I 

Neurosis — Fern 




Free 

Total 




Free 

Total 


Date 

Age 

HCl 

Acid 

Class 

Date 

Age 

HCl 

Acid 

Class 

July 1922 

42 

8 

16 

S 

June 1924 

48 

14 

28 

5 

July 1923 

43 

0 

15 

A 

Sept 1931 

55 

0 

4 

A 

Dec 1928 

48 

0 

19 

A 

Apr 1932 

56 

0 

5 

A 


Case 3 




Case 4 



Duodenal Ulcer — Male 


G I 

Neurosis — Male 




Free 

Total 




Free 

Total 


Dale 

Age 

IICl 

Acid 

Class 

Date 

Age 

HCl 

Acid 

Class 

Oct 1920 

3? 

41 

88 

II 

June 1925 

78 

11 

33 

S 

Apr 1927 

40 

30 

68 

II 

May 1925 

78 

11 

38 

S 

June 1910 

43 

32 

66 

II 

June 1929 

82 

2 

15 

S 

Apr 1932 

45 

IS 

58 

S 

Dec 1930 

83 

2 

19 

S 






Nov 1931 

84 

0 

7 

A 


A stands for achlorhjdna, i for siibaciditj , iV for normal, // for hyperacidity 
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The only remarkable feature noted was that ten cases m the group, or 45 per 
cent, suffered from gall-bladder disease 

The results of repeated test meals on the same individuals show several 
interesting features In the first place a surprising constancy m the suc- 
cessive sets of figures is regularly obtained when the tests are performed 
under standardized conditions within relatively short periods of time, par- 
ticularly m younger individuals If the period of observation is prolonged 
to five years or more, especially after a decade, there appears a definite tend- 
ency, more so m older patients, to show a diminution or loss m acidity 
(Table 8 ) Thus, high figures become lower and low figures drop into the 
achlorhydria class Exceptions, of course, do occur, as illustrated in the 
case of heterochyha in a neurotic individual, who, in the course of four and 
one-half years, had five analyses and managed to be in every class once and 
m the normal class twice (Table 9 ) 


Table IX 
G I Neurosis — Male 



Date 

Age 

Free HCl 

Total Acid 

Class 

1 

Dec 

9, 1926 

52 

6 

31 

S 

2 

Dec 

9, 1927 

53 

38 

58 

N 

3 

Dec 

19, 1930 

56 

0 

13 

A 

4 

Feb 

28, 1931 

57 

32 

61 

H 

5 

Apr 

11, 1931 

57 

38 

59 

N 


A stands for achlorhydria, 5 for subacidity, N for normal, H for hyperacidity 


Discussion 

What Coiistitiifes Nonnal Acidity It is quite evident that we cannot 
accept one standard for all age periods Some authors, especially those who 
have departed from the Boas test meal, digress from the usual normals of 20 
to 40 degrees for free HCl and 40 to 60 for total acidity and name their own 
figures Thus, Lerman,® using the alcohol and histamine test meal, con- 
siders tlie normal acidity range to be 20 to 70 degrees for free HCl Bloom- 
field suggests tliat we dispense v ith the term normal and classify the cases 
as high, medium, low, and anacid 

The fact that some individuals are always achlorhydric and that the ab- 
sence of free HCl was found in children (Wright,^® Hertz,^^ Jacobsen,*® 
and even in the newborn, Hess*®) justifies the inference that lack of acid is 
a constitutional characteristic with some individuals and is “ normal ” for 
that particular type Carlson ** has long maintained that all grades of aciditj' 
as well as anacidity are found in a considerable number of “ normal ” indi- 
viduals Furthermore, it has been obsen^ed that a given type of gastric 
secretion is characteristic of certain families, high acidities being common in 
some and low acid figures or even achlorhydria in others (Dauwe,*® Mar- 
tinez,*® Apperly and Norris*") In short, normality is generally a \ery 
elastic term In the present state of our kno^^ ledge, it is evident that age 
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and sex must be considered in any discussion of iioimal standards Utiliz- 
ing the acidity means already referred to, it is an easy matter to construct a 
simple table, similar to that of height and weight or blood piessure, that 
might serve as a guide to the clinician m every-day practice An arbitral y 
deviation of ten degrees on either side of the means would give the results 
in round figures, as shown in table 10 All cases falling within the above 


Table X 

Average Range of Acidity Distributed According to Age and Sex 



Free HCi 

Total Acidity 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

11-20 

20^0 

15-35 

50-70 

40-60 

21-30 

20-40 

15-35 

45-65 

35-55 

31-40 

20-40 

15-35 

45-65 

35-55 

41-50 

20-40 

10-30 

45-65 

35-55 

51-60 

15-35 

10-30 

40-60 

35-55 

61-70 

10-30 

10-30 

35-55 

30-50 

71-80 

10-30 

5-25 

35-55 

30-50 


A stands for achlorhydria, 5 for subacidity, N for normal, H for hypeiracidity 


limits could, therefore, be designated as moderate acidities (discarding the 
term normal) , while others would be considered as high or low, as the case 
might be 

This table represents a rough scale somewhat more accurate than the old 
fixed forms in which age and sex were not considered, but without any pre- 
tense to such statistical accuracy as is manifest m the painstaking work of 
Vanzant and her collaborators 

Dmgnosttc Value of Gastric Acidity Determination Inasmuch as all 
grades of acidity are found in healthy individuals, it follows that the diag- 
nostic significance of acidity tests is only of secondary importance — it has 
only a confirmatory value Thus, in the presence of achlorhydria, the evi- 
dence in favor of duodenal ulcer must be overwhelming to make the diag- 
nosis Likewise, a diagnosis of primary anemia would hardly be in keeping 
ilh high or moderate acid figures At this point we wish to call attention 
lo our observation that dissociated acidities (low free HCl and high total 
acidity) are suggestive of gall-bladder disease The reason for the dissocia- 
tion probably lies in the greater amount of duodenal regurgitation and 
higher combined aciditj' 

The Significance of Achlorhydria The subject of achlorhydria has been 
discussed in great detail by numerous writers Ehrman,^® who introduced 
the conception of simple achylia, Martius,*® Faber ““ and lately Bloomfield 
and Ins collaborators, as well as many others, have studied it from many 
angles It is of particular interest as a possible predisposing factor to serious 
organic disease, such as gastric carcinoma and pernicious anemia As pre- 
cursors of carcinoma of the stomach, Hurst puts achylia and gastritis in 
the first place He cites two cases which were achlorlu'dric long before the 
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cancer developed We have also had two cases which had no free HCl witli 
negative roentgenological findings for six and eight years before they devel- 
oped cancer of the stomach Unfortunately, it is very rarely that patients 
with carcinoma of the stomach have records of previous test meals The 
achlorltydna clinic which Bloomfield has inaugurated is therefore a step in 
the right direction and is worth emulating 

The Significance of Low and High Acidities The increasing incidence 
of achlorhydria with advancing age suggests the probability that gastric 
acidity gradually fails with advancing years The number of achlorhydrics 
IS augmented by new recruits from among those with low acidities The 
low acidity group is in turn replenished from the higher acidity groups 
Some evidence of this was presented above The process of decline does not 
seem to begin until the fifth decade is passed In all of our groups, the 
greatest percentage of high acidities is found m the fifth decade One may 
infer that probably our mode of living and dietary habits tend to stimulate 
gastric function, producing a greater proportion of high acidities up to that 
point After the fifth decade, however, when all bodily functions are in 
the decline, gastric secretion also begins to dimmish The fifth decade thus 
constitutes a turning point and diminishing gastric acidity may be regarded 
as one of the indications of approaching old age such as loss of hair and 
teeth, diminishing activity of internal secretions, arteriosclerosis, and so on 
On the other hand, high gastric acidity persisting into old age may be 
considered as an indicator of longevity Only the hardier individuals reach 
the eighth and ninth decade and they seem to be the ones who have high 
gastric acidity It is interesting to observe the contradictory reports as re- 
gards acidity in old age Dedichen " and Davies and James reported low 
acid figures, while Rafskv found hyperacidity to be the rule m a group of 
exceedingly old individuals (’70 to 90 years of age) 

P] acfical Value of T est M eals It is not within the province of this com- 
munication to enter into a discussion of the relative value of tlie manv dif- 
ferent test meals that were suggested in the past or are still in use While 
the data reported here are based on results obtained with the single aspiration 
after a Boas-Ewald test meal, we do not wish to be misunderstood as ad- 
vocating this method in preference to or to the exclusion of all others For 
thorough discussion of the merits and drawbacks of the various procedures, 
the reader is referred to the writings by Boas,"® Isaak-Krieger,^® Andresen,"^ 
Garbat,"® Gaither,®® Smithies,®® and otliers Our feeling is that for practical 
purposes, it matters little what is used for a test meal or how many extrac- 
tions are made We would not even object to the use of fresh cabbage 
juice, as suggested by Orlowsky,®^ if one does not mind the trouble of pro- 
curing It in all seasons Any test meal with a single aspiration will serve 
to classity the patient as to the tjpe he belongs to, whether he secretes gastric 
juice of the high or low titre It is only the exceptional case that will give 
low figures with one method and high ones with another 

It is now fairly generally accepted that AMth regard to gastric acidity 
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there are several types, dififenng constitutionally m the same manner as the 
sthenic and the asthenic, or the hypersensitive and the hyposensitive From 
the standpoint of predisposition to various diseases it is very important to 
determine to which group the patient belongs and to classify him accordingly 

It IS of importance to find out the low acidities as well as the anacidities, 
as it seems quite possible that the hypochlorhydnas are potential achlor- 
hydrias and that the increase in achlorhydrias m the later decades is due to 
this factor The importance of doing a test of the gastric secretory func- 
tion on every patient cannot be overemphasized One might go even further 
and say that it should be included in every periodic physical examination 

Any symptoms even remotely suggesting an early peptic ulcer should be 
considered seriously in the hyperchlorhydric and the patient kept under ob- 
servation On the other hand, it is known that pernicious anemia is pre- 
ceded by achlorhydria long before any other suspicious evidence makes its 
appearance Our knowledge of the achlorhydria preceding the development 
of gastric carcinoma is so far very limited and further investigation of this 
relationship is desirable 

It is also essential to know for dietetic considerations, the kind of gasti ic 
juice the individual secretes Subjects with a tendency to hvperacidity 
should avoid spicy and other foods which stimulate gastric secretion On 
the other hand, low acidity calls for an entirely different diet One cannot 
tell, except empirically, what foodstuffs are most suitable for any particular 
individual unless some sort of test is done Many cases of heartburn have 
moderate or low gastric acidities, even achlorhydria, and the medicinal tieat- 
ment is to be guided accordingly 


Summary 

1 A senes of 6679 test meals is analyzed according to age and other 
factors 

2 Age, next to constitutional predisposition, appears to be the dominat- 
ing factor in gastric acidity Thus the greatest incidence of high acidity 
occurs in the earlier age groups, while the low acid figures predominate in 
the later decades 

3 It is well known that certain diseases are associated with special ranges 
of acidity (eg duodenal ulcer with hyperacidity , pernicious anemia and 
cancer of the stomach with achlorhydria), but there is evidence to indicate 
that these acid levels precede the development of the disease, just as they 
persist after its cure 

4 It would appear that the degree of acidity — a constitutional factor — 
predisposes to a given disease, rather than that the disease produces a change 
in acidity 

5 It appears that the fifth decade constitutes the peak of functional ac- 
tn it\ as ei idenccd by the greater proportion of high acidities, while diminish- 
ing gastric acidities may be considered as CMdence of aging, analogous to 
preslnopia. lu-pci tension, arteriosclerosis, and the menopause 
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6 The piesence of high acid values m old age may be considered as an 
index to longevity 

7 The detennination of gastric acidity is of practical value as an index 
of predisposition to ceitain diseases and as a guide to important therapeutic 
procedures (diet, medication) 

8 Evidence is piesented that m older patients, under observation foi 
compai atively long periods, there is a tendenc} to a diminution or loss of 
gastric acidity 

9 A table of average values of gastric acidity, arranged according to 
age and sex, is proposed instead of the more arbitrary standards now in use 

We wish to express our appreciation of the collaboration of Dr Harry Gauss, now of 
Demer, Colo, in preparing some of the earlier statistical material for this paper 
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Consideration of Twenty Cases Eleven Reported 
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Seattle, Washington 

Review of Literature 

Quincke,^ in 1876, first mentioned the coexistence of carcinoma of the 
stomach and progressive pernicious anemia Since tliat time, various cases 
m which there was coexistence of the two diseases have been reported 
It has long been difficult to distinguish certain cases of carcinoma of the 
stomach from pernicious anemia, since weakness, anorexia, gastric symp- 
toms, insidious onset, and anemia are common to both conditions The 
not uncommon absence of gastric symptoms and tlie occasional yellowish 
pallor in carcinoma, the not very uncommon severe loss of weight in perni- 
cious anemia, and the occasional red bone marrow due to metastasis in 
carcinoma, serve to confuse the picture Probably the two most important 
clinical diaracteristics that distinguish pernicious anemia from carcinoma 
of die stomach are sore tongue, and paresthesia and neurologic symptoms 
tliat suggest subacute combined degeneration of the posterior and lateral 
columns of the spinal cord Diarrhea occurs much more commonly in 
pernicious anemia tlian in carcinoma 

The anemia of carcinoma of die stomach usually is of the hjpochromic 
secondar)* type, but occasionally it is hyperchromic, such as that of perni- 
cious anemia Macrocytosis and high hemoglobin index and volume index 
strongly indicate pernicious anemia, although they are not absolutely diag- 
nostic Usually leukopenia is present in pernicious anemia, and ordinaril} 
leukocytosis is present in carcinoma of the stomach The usual relative 
lymphoc} tosis and the shift to the right of the poljTnorphonuclear leuko- 
cytes m pernicious anemia, and the presence of the so-called neutrophil of 
pernicious anemia are of considerable value in the diagnosis Achlorh)'dna. 
present m practically e^ery case of pernicious anemia, is found in only 50 
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or 60 per cent of cases of carcinoma of the stomach To confuse the pic- 
ture, myelocytes may occur in some cases m which carcinoma has invaded 
the bone marrow, and they may be present m some severe cases of pernicious 
anemia 

When the best criteria for distinguishing the two diseases are applied, 
there remain a few cases m which they are apparently coexistent A num- 
ber of cases has been reported, particularly in recent years Some of these 
seem only to be cases in whidi the blood picture resembling pernicious 
anemia accompanies carcinoma of the stomach In other cases apparently, 
the two diseases actually coexist, or there has been a consecutive develop- 
ment of the two 

One must distinguish between true cryptogenetic pernicious anemia and 
the blood picture resembling pernicious anemia, which may be so closely 
simulated at times by other diseases, particularly by sprue, and, as we have 
mentioned, occasionally by carcinoma A perfect picture of pernicious 
anemia is represented by glossitis, paresthesia, and other evidences of de- 
generation of the spinal cord, diarrhea, little if any loss of weight, lemon 
yellow skin, increased hemoglobin index, increased volume index, marked 
general macrocytosis, leukopenia, relative lymphocytosis, presence of the 
" polymorphonuclear leukocyte of pernicious anemia,” shift to the right of 
the neutrophils, decrease in platelets, increase m serum bilirubin, presence 
of urobilin and urobilinogen in the urine and their increase in the stool or 
duodenal contents, achlorhydria, response to treatment with liver or to the 
ingestion of gastric tissue, and the occurrence of remissions One or more 
of these features may be lacking and still a diagnosis of true pernicious 
anemia may be entirely tenable If most of these features are present in 
an individual case and carcinoma of the stomach is demonstrated either by 
roentgen-rays, by operation, or by necropsy, the two diseases will usuall}' 
coexist 

There are several hypotheses as to the coexistence of these diseases 
Most observers maintain that pernicious anemia and caicinoma coexist 
accidentally Fischer-Defoy and Lubarsch think the 

coexistence accidental in some instances, and Naegeli,^“ and Bloch be- 
lieve this the usual explanation Other observers believe that the blood 
jiicture of pernicious anemia may occur as a result of carcinoma of 
the stomach Fischer-Defoy and Lubaisch, Lazarus,^® and 

Brandes believe this is true in some instances Some of this latter group 
of observers believe that actual pernicious anemia develops as a result of 
carcinoma of tlie stomach, others that only the blood picture of pernicious 
anemia occurs and that true pernicious anemia does not result from carci- 
noma of the stomach Among the latter are Fischer-Defoy and Lubarsch, 
Pappenheim, and Zadek Naegeli, Bloch, and Minot believe it possible 
that the carcinoma develops on soil of pernicious anemia Brandes, and 
Lazarus thought this the explanation m some cases 

It would be of great interest and \alue to determine whether pernicious 
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anemia is much more common among patiaits with carcinoma of the 
Stomach than among other patients of the same sex and age, or whether 
carcinoma of the stomach is more common among those who have pernicious 
anemia than among others If these points could be determined accurately 
in a large series of cases, one might learn whether pernicious anemia pre- 
disposes to carcinoma of the stomach, or vice versa 

Dunn IS of the belief, however, tliat this question cannot be settled in 
a clinic such as ours, m which the sampling of patients from distant com- 
munities IS unequal 

Formerly, any form of l^perchromic macrocytic anemia, associated witli 
leukopenia and with relative l}Tnphoc3ftosis, usually was assumed to represent 
pernicious anemia However, at present, in addition to the blood picture, 
the absence of free hydrochloric acid is usually required, and the addition 
of one or more of the following symptoms is desirable sore tongue, pares- 
tliesia, and diarrhea In recent )-ears, a great deal of attention has been 
paid to the character of tlie polymorphonuclear leukocytes 

Hemnchsdorff in 1912 made a critical review of all cases of the coexis- 
tence of the two diseases reported up to that time, and accepted only a few 
as unquestionable 

Although we shall not attempt to review m detail the previously reported 
cases It would appear that some of these cases, particularly those recently 
reported, have had all of the essential diagnostic features of pernicious 
anemia and carcinoma of the stomach, and, moreover, some of the patients 
have responded well to treatment with liver, liver extract, and desiccated 
swine stomach 

A few cases recently reported are those of Waterfield,-® Cabot, 
Castle,"® Giffin and Bowler,®® Neuburger,®" Plummer and Simpson,®® Simp- 
son,®® Sonnenfeld, Weinberg,®® and Zadek (two cases) Strandell,®^ in a 
recent review of 117 cases of pernicious anemia, reported four cases as- 
sociated with carcinoma of the stomach , Levine and Ladd ®® reported one 
case in 150 cases of permcious anemia. Panton, Maitland- Jones and Rid- 
doch,®® none in 117 cases, and Rohner,®* one in 127 cases 

Eisen,®® in a group of 187 cases of carcinoma of the gastrointestinal tract, 
did not find a case of pernicious anemia, but in 20 of the 79 cases of 
carcinoma of the stomach tlie hemoglobin index was 1 to 1 5 Brandes, in 
a series of 66 cases of pernicious anemia observed from 1911 to 1919, found 
carcinoma of tlie stomach in four of 22 cases m which necropsy had been 
performed 

Neuburger is of the belief that there is an increased incidence of perni- 
cious anemia in families in which carcinoma exists, and von Hoffmann ®® 
holds the same view Cornell ®* thinks that carcinoma of the stomach not 
infrequent^ complicates an ahead}' existing pernicious anemia Davidson 
and Gulland ®® (three cases), Hurst,®® Naegeli (“ \ery few ”), and Ungley 
have seen die occurrence of the two conditions together 
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Data from The Mayo Clinic 

Records of cases from 1925 to 1930, in winch pernicious anemia was 
positively diagnosed or was considered possible, were taken from the files 
These records were examined to find in how many cases carcinoma of the 
stomach was positively diagnosed or was considered possible All of the 
records in which both diagnoses had been made or suggested were critically 
examined to determine in how many both diagnoses were certainly or almost 
certainly established Eight records were found which met this require- 
ment 

For the purpose of determining the percentage of cases in which carci- 
noma of the stomach afflicted patients with pernicious anemia, a smallei 
subgroup of records was taken That is, all records from 1928 to 1930, 
m which pernicious anemia was positively diagnosed or was considered 
possible were taken from the preceding, larger group There were 784 of 
these The method of examination of the records of this subgroup was 
consideiably more exact and laborious At the very outset the entire 784 
records were critically examined to determine the number in which the 
diagnosis of pernicious anemia was well established, and in 658, it was 
found to be certainly or probably established Of these 658 cases there 
were four (0 6 per cent) in which the diagnosis of carcinoma of the stomach 
was established. This figure may differ greatly from tliat given m other 
clinics, for reasons stated elsewhere 

Three other cases in which the two diseases coexisted have been added, 
these occurred in 1931 and 1932 and before 1925, During this same 
period there were four more cases m which the coexistence of the two dis- 
eases was somewhat doubtful In all four the existence of pernicious 
anemia was practically certain, but in two the degree of malignancy (of 
polyps) was only graded 1 , in one case the diagnosis of malignant polyps 

(inoperable) was made only by the roentgenologist, and in the fourth case 
though roentgenograms indicated carcinoma, at a later date another roent- 
genologic examination elsewhere was reported negative 

Thus, there were 15 cases in which carcinoma of the stomach and per- 
nicious anemia coexisted with more or less certainty There also were 
three cases of definitely diagnosed carcinoma, possibly accompanied by 
pernicious anemia, and one case of malignant polyp possibly accompanied 
bv pernicious anemia In still another case in which operation was per- 
formed at the clinic for carcinoma of the stomach, it is reported four years 
after operation tliat the blood now shows most of the characteristics of 
pernicious anemia except shift of the polymorphonuclear leukocytes to the 
right, and that the patient has responded to treatment by liver 

In most instances, the diagnosis of pernicious anemia was made by a 
phjsician in the Section on Hematology A definite diagnosis of pernicious 
anemia is based on the existence of most, if not all, of the significant fea- 
tures of history, general examination, and knoun laboratory tests, and a 
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probable diagnosis on the existence of many of tliese features but the lack of 
some of the important ones A definite diagnosis of carcinoma of the 
stomach is based on demonstration of the disease at operation or necropsy, 
with or without positive roentgen-ray observations, and a probable diagnosis 
IS based on a positive report by the roentgenologist It is possible that some 
cases of pernicious anemia have been overlooked when the diagnosis was 
frankly carcinoma of the stomach, because an extensive study for pernicious 
anemia usually was not made in such cases It seems likely, however, that 
almost all instances of carcinoma m cases of frank pernicious anemia were 
discovered, since roentgenologic examination of the stomach is made as a 
routine in almost all cases of pernicious anemia as a precautionary measure 
It IS likely that many cases of carcinoma of the stomach were formerl)- 
overlooked when roentgen-rays were not used as a routine procedure when 
the diagnosis of pernicious anemia was evident A search for carcinoma 
should be made in cases of pernicious anemia, especially when the patient 
has lost much weight 

In this paper are included only the 11 cases in whicli there was definite 
or probable carcinoma of the stomach in association with definite or prob- 
able pernicious anemia They are reported in the order of importance as 
examples, ratlier than chronologically In six of these cases the sequence 
of the two diseases as to incidence could not be established In three the 
carcinoma seemed to follow the pernicious anemia (by seven years, one 
and a half j^ears, and seven to eight years) In one case, pernicious anemia 
was diagnosed 32 months after partial resection of the stomach for carci- 
noma, although there was some suggestion of pernicious anemia ten months 
after operation In another case, pernicious anemia was diagnosed six 
years after a similar operation, but there was considerable suggestion of 
its presence before operation 

The series tlierefore yielded no definite indications as to a fixed sequence 
of development The fact that m three cases carcinoma seemed to follow 
the development of pernicious anemia, and in two cases pernicious anemia 
apparently followed the development of carcinoma suggests that each disease 
may possibly predispose to the other On this basis the apparently simul- 
taneous occurrence of both in six of the cases might not be a matter of mere 
chance In any event, tlie two diseases do not appear to be antagonistic 

When botli diseases are present, each disease should be treated as though 
the other did not exist Resection of tlie stomach for carcinoma should 
not be denied to a patient simph* because he also has pernicious anemia, nor 
should the treatment of pernicious anemia be neglected because of the seri- 
ousness of the illness due to carcinoma The diseases seem to affect each 
other’s progress very little It seems best, however, to institute radical 
ti eatment for pernicious anemia before operation so that neurologic lesions 
may be pre\ ented and the patient be placed in the best possible condition for 
operation 
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Pernicious Anemia and Carcinoma of the Stomach 
Apparently Developing Almost Simultaneously 

(Cases 1 to 6) 

Case I* A farmer, aged forty- four years, from Colombia, South America, 
registered January 30, 1932 His mother had died of carcinoma of the stomach, one 
brother had died of tuberculosis, and a sister of typhus fever The patient had had 
influenza in 1919, gonorrhea in 1920, and malaria in 1922 His chief complaints 
were recurring weakness, epigastric pain, and diarrhea for eighteen months He 
noted that his tongue had been red and sore for the last eight months, and that mild 
numbness had been present in the fingers for the last year His physician had found 
that anemia was present, and had prescribed a small amount of liver extract 

The blood pressure, pulse rate, and temperature were normal The tongue was 
slightly red and somewhat smooth The concentration of hemoglobin was 10 2 gm 
in each 100 c c of blood The volume index was 1 35 Erythrocytes numbered 
2,140,000 and leukocytes 4,600 in each cubic millimeter of blood In morphologic ex- 
amination of the blood the following features were noted normal diflFerential leuko- 
cyte count , moderate aiiisocytosis , slight polychromatophilia , reticulated erythrocytes 
1 5 per cent, macrocytosis without poikilocytosis or stippling, hyperchromasia of 
individual erythroc 3 rtes , and neutrophils designated as of toxic type (grade 2) with 
large fat lobes, a picture probably not characteristic of pernicious anemia Uri- 
nalysis and serologic test for syphilis were negative Achlorhydria was found to be 
complete by the fractional method of analysis The concentration of bilirubin was 
1 2 mg m each 100 c c of serum, and tlie van den Bergh reaction was indirect The 
concentration of calcium was 9 6 mg in each 100 cc of serum Parasites and ova 
were absent in three specimens of stool A roentgenogram of the thorax gave nega- 
tive results and one of the stomach revealed carcinoma involving the lesser curvature 
of the middle and upper third The patient was given 20 c c of a preparation of liver 
extract intravenously Four days later tlie reticulated erythrocytes had iisen from 3 
to 21 8 per cent 

At operation an extensive polypoid carcinoma of the stomach, with extensive in- 
^olvement of the lymph nodes was found The growth was incompletely removed 
Recovery was uneventful In a letter received from a brother, it was stated that the 
patient died five months after the exploratory operation 

Tlie history of sore tongue, diarrhea, numbness, high hemoglobin index and vol- 
ume index, and macrocytosis favored a diagnosis of pernicious anemia, but the blood 
picture was not entirely characteristic, principally because of the character of the 
leukoc)tes Taking into account the patient’s residence in the tropics and the pres- 
ence of iiiacrocj tosis, sore longue, and diarrhea, sprue also was considered The 
lapid response of the reticulated erythrocytes following injection of liver extract 
made the diagnosis of pernicious anemia or sprue (probably pernicious anemia) 
practically definite The presence of carcinoma was proved at operation 

Case II A church sexton, aged fifty-seien years, registered May 24, 1930 He 
complained of weakness, a ague epigastric distress, fatiguability, palpitation and tachy- 
cardia on exertion, anorexia, occasional gaseous dyspepsia, and some burning in the 
epigastrium which was relieved by ingestion of food He had lost 15 to 20 pounds in 
u eight He complained of insomnia, worrying and depression Vomiting heina- 
temcsis. inelena soreness of mouth or tongue paresthesia of the extremities, and 
diarrhea, v ere not present 

The patient was markedly pale with sallow complexion, he was emaciated and 
wc.ik Definite atrophy’ of the papillae was obsened on the edge of the tongue 
Ihcre was a systolic murmur o\er the cardiac area The neurologic examination was 

* Unmipornnt data itstialh arc omitted in reports of cases 
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negative The concentration of hemoglobin was 68 gm , erytlirocytes numbered 
1,100,000, and leukocytes 6,300 The color index was 1 85 , the percentages of the 
various types of leukocj'^tes were as follows lymphoc 3 rtes 21 5, monocytes 0 5, transi- 
tionals 4, neutrophils 71 5, and eosinophils 2 5 The percentage of reticulated erytliro- 
cytes was 1 7 The blood smear was characteristic of pernicious anemia Achlor- 
hydria was noted following fractional analj'sis of a test meal Blood, graded 2, was 
found in the contents of the stomach A roentgenogram revealed a pedunculated tu- 
mor in the median portion of tlie stomach, which was considered probably malignant 
and tlie advisability of operation was thought questionable The diagnosis was per- 
nicious anemia and pedunculated tumor of the stomach 

At operation, a pol 5 'poid tumor, about 6 cm in diameter, and adjacent nodes were 
removed The patliologist reported adenocarcinoma, graded 2, with involvement of 
Ijrniph nodes 

Following tlie administration of liver extract there was a typical response in 
reticulated erjTlirocjrtes wincli reached a peak of 11 1 per cent When the patient was 
dismissed, tlie concentration of hemoglobin was 58 per cent (Dare) , erythrocjrtes 
numbered 2,780,000, and leukocjrtes 6,000 Four months later, the concentration of 
hemoglobin was 66 per cent , erjrthrocytes numbered 4,270,000, and leukocytes 5,400 , 
the differential count was normal Ihe percentage of reticulated erythrocytes was 
0 8 Definite features of pernicious anemia were observed in blood smears, including 
macrocj'tosis and a shift to the right in the leukocyte picture The patient made an 
excellent recovery 

Atrophy of die tongue, high hemoglobin index, blood smear characteristic of per- 
nicious anemia, make the presence of pernicious anemia practically definite The pres- 
ence of carcinoma was proved at operation 

Case III A concrete worker, aged fifty-six years, registered at the Clinic Au- 
gust 3, 1926 One brother had died of carcinoma Three months before admission, 
tlie patient became weak, lost his appetite, and 23 pounds in weight Mild attacks of 
belching, a bad taste in the mouth, edema of the ankles, nervousness, worry, and in- 
somnia were present The tongue was not sore and neither diarrhea nor paresthesia 
was present 

The patient was markedly pale, with a lemon j^ellow tint to the skin and con- 
junctivae He was moderately emaciated and weak Atrophy of the tongue and 
dental sepsis were present There was a faint systolic murmur over the cardiac area 
Evidence was found of a mild peripheral neuritis such as is seen in early involvement 
of the nerves in pernicious anemia The concentration of hemoglobin was 41 per 
cent (Dare) , erj'tlirocj'tes numbered 1,830,000 and leukocytes, 8,700 The color index 
was 1 1 The percentages of the various tj pes of leukocytes were as follow s 
Ijnnphocj'tes 35, monocytes 1, transitionals 1, neutrophils 62, and eosinophils 1 The 
morphologic examination revealed moderate anisocytosis and polychromatophilia, and 
slight poikilocytosis and basophilic stippling The concentration of bilirubin w'as 5 
mg in each 100 c c of serum , the van den Bergh reaction w'as direct Achlorhj dria 
was found by the fractional metliod of analysis Blood (graded 2) was found in the 
gastric contents Roentgenologic examination gaie negatne results The diagnosis 
was pernicious anemia with mild peripheral neuritis 

The patient was gnen three transfusions of blood and died in a seiere reaction 
after the tliird transfusion 

Necropsj revealed the tjpical changes of pernicious anemia, red bone marrow, 
hemosiderosis of the Iner, fatty changes of tlie myocardium and slight splenomegalv 
(264 gm ) A carcinoma 4 by 5 cm and a small ulcer on tlie anterior wall of tlie 
stomach were found with metastasis to the regional hinph nodes and omentum 
There w'ere sei eral acute ulcers of the mucosa of the transi erse colon 

Lemon yellow' skin and sclerae atropln of the tongue, peripheral neuritis, high 
color index, necropsy findings of pernicious anemia, including enlarged spleen, make 
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the presence of pernicious anemia almost certain Treatment with livei was not then 
m use Carcinoma was found at necropsy 

Case IV. A carpenter, aged fifty-nine years, registered May 4, 1929 He had 
had an incision of a perianal abscess ten years previously He had been weak, pale, 
and nervous since Constipation had been present for five years, and anorexia for two 
and a half years, following an attack of bronchitis Roentgenograms of the stomach 
had twice given negative results Eighteen months prior to registration the erythro- 
cyte count was 1,000,000 He had been given liver, and liver extract and a trans- 
fusion of blood and had improved temporarily For the last year there had been a 
cotton-like sensation in the soles of his feet, but neither soreness of the tongue noi 
diarrhea had been noted During the last six months his condition had grown defi- 
nitely worse 

The patient was yellowish pale, markedly weak, and prematurely senile A gen- 
eralized coarse tremor and evidence of subacute, combined degeneration of the pos- 
terior and lateral columns of the spinal cord were present The concentration of 
hemoglobin was 51 per cent, the erythroc)rtes numbered 2,700,000 and the leukoc 3 d:es 
7,500 The color index was 09-1- The percentages of the various types of leuko- 
C 3 rtes were as follows lymphocytes 30, monocsrtes 1, transitionals 1 5, neutrophils 62 5, 
eosinophils 4, and basophils 1 The percentage of reticulated erythrocytes was 0 9 
The blood smear was characteristic of pernicious anemia The presence of achlor- 
hydria was proved by die histamine method There was a moderate amount of fresh 
blood in the gastric contents Roentgenograms revealed the presence of a polypoid 
tumor on the posterior wall of the middle third of the stomach, whether malignant or 
benign could not be determined, and partial destruction of the third rib on the right 
side, suggestive of osteitis fibrosa cystica The diagnosis was pernicious anemia with 
combined sclerosis of the spinal cord, polypoid tumor of the stomach, and questionable 
metastasis to the third rib 

At operation, a pedunculated papillary tumor about 4 cm in diameter was excised 
from the posterior wall of the stomach, also a small nodule 2 5 cm distant from the 
mam mass The pathologist reported that the polyp (2 5 by 0 5 cm ) and the nodule 
(1 cm ) were adenocarcinomatous, both graded 2-{- Following operation, the pa- 
tient went into shock Solutions of acacia and of glucose were given intravenously, 
blood transfusion was carried out, and the oxygen tent was used, all without success 
Permission for necropsy was refused 

The yellowish pallor, remission of symptoms after liver extract, blood smear pic- 
ture, paresthesia, combined degeneration of the posterior and lateral columns of the 
simial cord, supported the diagnosis of pernicious anemia The presence of car- 
cinoma was proved at operation 

Ca^c V A farmer, aged sixty-six jears, registered February 27, 1930 His 
faniilj history uas essentially negative He complained of an infected toe, of dizri- 
iiess, and of bur/ing in the left ear Slight irregularity in the bowel movements had 
been noted but diarrhea, bloody or tarry stools had not been observed The concentra- 
tion of hemoglobin was 15 2 gm and the erythrocytes numbered 3,700,000 The pa- 
tient returned September 10, 1931 because of loss of weight, sore tongue, anorexia, 
and tingling and swelling of the feet 

The blood pressure, pulse rate and temperature were normal The patient was 
emaciated The tongue was smooth The thorax and abdomen were normal The 
concentration of hemoglobin was 97 gni , erjthrocytes numbered 2,350,000 and leuko- 
evtes 10/00 in each cubic millimeter of blood A blood smear w’as characteristic of 
pernicious anemia Basophilic stippling and an occasional Howell-Jolly body were 
obeerved The differential count was normal Neutrophils were of the toxic tjpe, 
graded 3 The percentage of reticulated crv'throcytes was 1 7 Achlorhvdna was 
found bv fractional analjsis of a test meal The urinaljsis was negative A roent- 
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genogram revealed tlie presence of a large, hard mtragastnc tumor at the pyloric end 
of the stomach, and a normal tliorax 

Partial gastrectomy uas performed, a polypoid carcinoma about 6 cm in diameter 
was found involving tlie antrum The patient made a good recovery and was given 
from 2 to 6 vials of liver extract daily, and one transfusion of blood Unfortunately, 
estimation of reticulated erythroc 3 'tes was not made often enough to determine their 
course Wlien tlie patient was dismissed the concentration of hemoglobin was 52 per 
cent, er 3 ^hrocytes numbered 2,480,000 and leukocytes, 5,300 

A letter from the patient’s widow stated tliat he died two and a half months after 
the operation For a month after operation he took one-half pound of liver daily 
Tlie achlorhydria, the blood picture, history of sore tongue, and appearance of 
tongue at the time of examination, indicated pernicious anemia Operation established 
the diagnosis of carcinoma of the stomach It seems unlikely that the characteristic 
blood picture and sore tongue were due to carcinoma of the stomach The patient 
probably died as a result of carcinoma, although his failure to take liver during the 
last SIX weeks of his life suggests that pernicious anemia may have been a contributing 
cause 

Case VI A laborer, aged sixty-one years, registered June 30, 1930 During 
tlie previous year he had been weak, and fatigued, with indefinite sore tongue, follow- 
ing treatment for anemia with liver extract he improved temporarily For the last 
two montlis, dyspnea on exertion, increasing constipation, gaseous distention, and dull 
pain in tlie abdomen had occurred Neither nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, nor paresthe- 
sia had been present, but tlie tongue was sore at the time of admission 

The patient was pale The abdomen was distended Ascites, an ulcerative proc- 
ess about the umbilicus, and an irregular mass m the upper part of the abdomen were 
observed The concentration of hemoglobin was 7 9 gm , erythrocytes numbered 
1,600,000, and leukocytes 9,900 in each cubic millimeter of blood The percentages of 
the various types of leukocytes were as follows lymphocytes 23 5, monocytes 1 5, 
transitionals 2 5, neutrophils 70 5, and eosinophils 2 5 A blood smear was character- 
istic of pernicious anemia Achlorhydria was found following fractional analysis of 
a test meal There was no blood in the gastric contents Roentgenograms revealed 
the presence of a carcinoma of the lower third of the stomach and bilateral infiltration 
of the lungs, considered metastatic The diagnosis was pernicious anemia and car- 
cinoma of tlie stomach witli metastasis to the lungs The patient returned home and 
died three weeks later Necropsy was not performed 

High index of hemoglobin, sore tongue, characteristic blood smear picture, and 
response to liver extract supported a diagnosis of pernicious anemia Carcinoma of 
the stomach was practically proved by tlie mass in the abdomen, and by roentgeno- 
grams of stomach and lungs 

Pernicious Anemia Apparently Following Car- 
cinoma or the Stomach (Cases 7 and 8) 

Case VII A housewife, aged forty-seven years, registered September 4, 1920, 
complaining of stomach trouble and weakness Her mother had died of carcinoma of 
the breast The patient had had diarrhea since childhood For ten years, periodic 
indigestion, pain in the abdomen two or three hours after meals, nausea witli sugges- 
tive relief from soda, and pain in the abdomen at night had been present Six or 
seven months previously the Sippj' diet had given relief A short time before admis- 
sion, tlie sjanptoms returned and she vomited fresh blood There had been intermit- 
tent soreness of the tongue but no paresthesia 

The patient was m ell nourished, with moderate pallor and \\ eakness A mass n as 
pi esent in the upper left side of the abdomen Stomatitis and glossitis n ere present 
The concentration of hemoglobin nas 40 per cent, erythrocj-tes numbered 3 200,000 
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and leukocytes 5,000 The color index was 0 6+ The percentages of the various 
types of leukocytes were as follows lymphocjdes 32 5, neutiophils 63 5, eosinophils 3, 
and basophils 1 In morphologic study of the blood, the following features were 
noted slight anisocytosis, poikiloc 3 'tosis, and polychromatophilia There was occult 
blood in the stools Achlorhydria was found by the fractional method of analysis 
There was no blood in the gastric contents Carcinoma of stomach of questionable 
operability was revealed by roentgen-rays The diagnosis was carcinoma of the 
stomach and secondary anemia 

At operation, a large, ulcerated, necrotic and very malodorous carcinoma was 
found on the posterior wall of the stomach above the mcisura, completely encircling 
the stomach with extensive involvement of the omentum Two-thirds of the stomach 
above the incisura was resected , 2 5 cm of the pyloric end and the dome of the 
stomach were preserved The pathologist reported carcinoma, 12 by 11 by 5 cm, 
witliout involvement of the lymph nodes Treatment by irradiation was given seveial 
times during the next four years The patient had attacks of diarrhea, soreness of 
the tongue, and transient numbness of the fingers, and one attack each of arthi itis and 
cystitis , she was constantly pale and her weakness was gradually increasing 

When the patient was readmitted, November 24, 1926, examination revealed ex- 
treme weakness and pallor, eccliymoses under tlie tongue, a palpable spleen, question- 
able enlargement of the liver, and slight edema of the ankles The concentration of 
hemoglobin was 31 per cent, erythrocytes numbered 1,440,000 and leukocytes 3,200 
The color index was 10+ The percentages of the various types of leukocytes were 
as follows lymphoc 3 rtes 42 5, monocytes 3 5, transitionals 1 5, neutrophils 51, eosino- 
phils 1, and basophils 0 5 The volume index was 0 94 Morphologic study revealed 
moderate anisocytosis and poikilocytosis, and slight polychromatophilia and basophilic 
stippling Achlorhydria was noted following analysis of a simple Ewald meal 
Thei e was no blood in the gastric contents Roentgenograms revealed that carcinoma 
had not recurred and that there was no evidence of metastasis to the thorax or bones 
A diagnosis of pernicious anemia was made 

Transfusions of blood and dilute hydrochloric acid and liver were given At dis- 
missal, the concentration of hemoglobin was 70 per cent, erythrocytes numbered 
3,140,000 and leukocytes 6,600 The color index was 11 + and the volume index 1 13 
A letter from the patient three years later stated that she had improved, good 
liealtli had been maintained, and blood counts were normal Another letter was re- 
ceived five years later, but nothing was said regarding her health 

Diarrhea, soreness of tongue, stomatitis, glossitis, numbness of fingers, increased 
hemoglobin index late in the disease, response to treatment by liver (this patient also 
nas given transfusions) indicated pernicious anemia The presence of caicinoma of 
stomach was proAcd at operation Definite evidence of pernicious anemia developed 
six jears after removal of two-thirds of the stomach for carcinoma, although there 
was considerable suggestion of it in the stomatitis and glossitis befoie operation 
Whether the operation nas a factor in the development of the pernicious anemia must 
rtmam conjectural 

Case VIII A housewife, aged fifty-three years, registered October 2, 1926, 
complaining of anemia and weakness She had had symptoms tj'pical of peptic ulcer 
with Aomiting for the preceding twehe years Eight years previously she had liad 
flu ” and weakness and pallor afterw’ard, with increase in w'eakness, fatiguability and 
d\ spnea on exertion in the last > ear, but without loss of w eight, soreness of mouth or 
tongue, diarrhea or paresthesia She had been treated with iron, raw beef, sunlight, 
and what she called serum 

The patient was markedlj pale, with a lemon jellow' tint The tongue was normal 
There was a mass in the niid-cpigastruim The concentration of hemoglobin was 27 
per cent. Erjthrocjtes numbered 3,080,000 and leukocjtes 4,800 The color index 
wa« 04-L The percentages of the various U’pes of leukocjtes w'crc as follows 
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Ijmplioc} tes 33 5, transitionals 2, neutrophils 59, eosinophils 3, and basophils 1 S 
Morphologic examination of the blood revealed moderate poikilocytosis and slight 
anisoc 3 'tosis and polychromatophilia Achlorh 5 dria ^^as observed in an analysis of a 
fractional test meal There was a trace of blood in the gastric contents A roent- 
genogram disclosed the presence of a tumor, considered benign, on tlie posterior wall 
of tlie middle third of tlie stomach Diagnosis was benign tumor of the stomach and 
se\ ere secondarj' anemia 

At operation, a pedunculated tumor, about 3 cm in diameter, was excised The 
patliologist reported a pedunculated adenoma containing an adenocarcinoma graded 2 
Tlie patient returned ten months later for a check-up She still tired easily, was 
free of gastric symptoms, but had intermittent tingling of hands and feet Neither 
soreness of the mouth or tongue, nor diarrhea was present The concentration of 
hemoglobin was 62 per cent, erj'tlirocytes numbered 3,710,000 and leukocytes 7,700 
The color index was 0 8 The percentages of the various types of leukocytes were 
as follows Ijnmphocytes 29 5, monocytes 2, transitionals 3, neutrophils 59, eosinophils 
4 5, and basophils 2 In morphologic studies of the blood the following were noted 
slight amsocjtosis, slight poikilocytosis, and slight polychromatophilia Achlorhydria 
was found by the fractional mediod of analysis There was no blood in the gastric 
contents A roentgenogram of die stomadi did not reveal recurrence Dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and a diet high in vitamins were prescribed 

Twenty-two mondis later die patient again returned because of increasing con- 
stant numbness of the feet and hands Moderate pallor and evidence of definite sub- 
acute combined sclerosis of the spinal cord were noted The concentration of hemo- 
globin was 68 per cent , erj'throcytes numbered 2,070,000 and leukocytes 5,400 The 
color index was 1 2 -t- A blood smear picture was characteristic of pernicious 
anemia Achlorhydria ivas found by the fractional method of analysis After liver 
or liver extract and dilute hj'drochloric acid had been taken for one month the con- 
centration of hemoglobin was 58 per cent, erythroc 5 'tes numbered 3,190,000 and 
leukocytes 6,100 The color index was 0 9 and there was slight lymphoc 3 rtosis^ 

The patient returned June 11, 1931 She had not been taking liver extract 
regularly The numbness and weakness had become worse Examination revealed 
evidence of marked combined degeneration of the posterior and lateral columns of the 
spinal cord The concentration of hemoglobin was 59 per cent, erytlirocytes num- 
bered 1,990,000 and leukocjtes 5,900 The differential count was normal A blood 
smear was characteristic of pernicious anemia The patient was instructed to use 6 
vials of Iner extract No 343 daily The last report showed tliat the erythrocytes 
numbered 3,500,000 and the concentration of hemoglobin was 68 per cent 

The anemia was of tlie hi-pochromic secondarj type before operation, but ten 
montlis after operation numbness and tingling were present and thirty-two months 
after operation there ii as a definite blood picture of pernicious anemia Whether the 
pernicious anemia ii as developing before operation, coexistent with the gastric lesion, 
or iihetlier it occurred as a result of partial gastrectomy cannot be determined, but 
tlie former hypothesis seems more plausible Adenocarcinoma graded 2 i\as demon- 
strated at operation, but the fact tliat the patient i\as living fiie years after operation 
suggests tliat the lesion i\as only mildly malignant or tliat remmal was absolutely 
complete 


Carcinoma of the Stomach Apparently Devei op- 
ing AFTER Pernicious Anemi\ 

(Cases 9 to 11 ) 

Cnrc IX A physician, aged fifty -three years, registered Tune 27 1923 The 
family history iias not significant His chief complaint i\as of general iieaknes'? 
He had had influenza in 1918, pulmonary tuberculosis in 1919, and malaria in 1921 
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Following tins his skin became yellow and anemia developed with a concentration of 
hemoglobin of 43 per cent and erythrocytes numbering 1,700,000 The tongue had 
been a little sore The erythrocyte count increased to 4,000,000 in 1922, but in March, 
1923, loss of weight, discomfort in the stomach and bowels, nausea and anorexia 
developed 

At examination the skin had a lemon tint The concentration of hemoglobin was 
47 per cent, erythrocytes numbered 1,850,000, and leukocytes 3,600 The color index 
was 1 2 The differential count was normal In morphologic study of the blood the 
following features were noted * moderate anisocytosis, slight poikilocytosis, basophilic 
stippling, and polychromatophilia The percentage of reticulated erythrocytes was 
2 4 Achlorhydria was found by the fractional test of an Ewald meal The Wasser- 
mann reaction was negative Urinalysis was negative except for a slight trace of 
urobilin and urobilinogen Malarial parasites were absent Roentgenograms re- 
vealed the presence of an old lesion in the apex of the right lung and of a normal 
stomach and gall-bladder Following the use of hydrochloric acid and Fowler’s solu- 
tion, drainage of the duodenum, flushing of the bowel, and two transfusions of blood, 
the concentration of hemoglobin rose to 77 per cent and the erythrocyte count to 

4.280.000 

In April, 1924, palpitation, dyspnea, slight edema of the ankles, constipation, con- 
siderable soreness at the right costal margin, occasional sore tongue, and slight numb- 
ness and tingling in the hands and feet occurred At examination June 17 the tongue 
was smooth, and the color lemon yellow The concentration of hemoglobin was 35 
per cent, erythrocytes numbered 1,370,000, and leukocytes 2,400 The color index was 
1 2 Occasional normoblasts were noted The differential count was essentially nor- 
mal Morphologic studies revealed moderate anisocytosis and slight poikilocytosis and 
polychromatophilia Achlorhydria was found by the fractional method of analysis 
Transfusions, Fowler’s solution, and hydrochloric acid were given Following treat- 
ment the concentration of hemoglobin was 73 per cent, erythrocytes numbered 

3.070.000 and leukocytes 3,400 

The patient returned July 14, 1925 He had become easily fatigued, but neither 
sore tongue nor diarrhea had developed The paresthesia had disappeared Sore- 
ness in the region of the gall-bladder was still present Moderate pallor was noted 
Prostatitis (graded 2) was found The blood pressure, pulse rate and temperature 
were normal The concentration of hemoglobin was 44 per cent, erythrocytes num- 
bered 2,480,000, and leukocytes 5,100 Morphologic studies showed the presence of 
moderate anisocytosis and poikilocytosis, and slight basophilic stippling and poly- 
chromatophilia The differential count was normal except for the presence of 7 5 
per cent of eosinophils A roentgenogram did not reveal the gall-bladder Hepatic 
function, serum bilirubin, and concentration of blood urea were normal The prosta- 
titis was treated and the tonsils were removed 

The patient returned July 12, 1926 He had felt well until a month previous 
■\\hen nausea and a distaste for food suddenly developed He had had an occasional 
attack of pain in the right subcostal region with distention, belching and heartburn, 
for which he had had the gall-bladder drained He also had had an attack of pre- 
cordial and substernal pain radiating down tlie left arm Except for pallor and ab- 
sent knee and ankle reflexes, general examination gave essentially negative results 
'I he concentration of hemoglobin w'as 25 per cent, erythrocytes numbered 1,100,000 
and leukocytes 4,650 The hemoglobin index was 1 1 Transfusions, hydrochloric 
acid, Fowler’s solution, and a few' doses of gentian violet by mouth were given Fol- 
lowing treatment the concentration of hemoglobin was 42 per cent and the erythrocyte 
count was 2,890.000 

The patient again returned, September 1, 1930 He had been taking liver during 
the previous four years and had been doing well, working every day, and had had no 
Uiaraclcristic symptoms General examination was essentially negative The con- 
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centration of hemoglobin was 15 2 gm , erytlirocytes numbered 4,110,000 and leuko- 
cytes 3,700 LjTiipliocytosis was relatively marked, and macrocytosis was definite, 
but there was no right shift in the poljTnorphonuclear leukocjtes A test meal showed 
fresh blood in tlie stomach A roentgenogram of the stomach was negative It was 
advised that another roentgenogram of tlie stomach should be made at an early date 

The patient returned July 10, 1931 Two months after his previous return home 
he had taken a test meal nhich revealed blood, and had had a roentgenogram made of 
the stomach, which had been pronounced negative In February 1931, following in- 
fluenza, the concentration of hemoglobin had been 29 per cent and the erytlirocytes 
had numbered 2,000,000 In May 1931, he had vomited blood, and a roentgenogram 
had indicated an obstruction in tlie esophagpis There had been a little difficulty in 
swallowing An increased amount of liver, liver extract, and ventnculm improved 
the condition of the blood, but loss of w'eight continued 

General examination w^as negative except for the pallor The concentration of 
hemoglobin w^as 9 gm , erj tliroc 3 'tes numbered 3,540,000 and leukocytes 5,700 Mor- 
phologic studies revealed tiie following slight poikiloc 5 'tosis, amsocytosis, and poly- 
chromatophiha Platelets numbered 184,000 and reticulated erythroc 3 i:es 1 4 per cent 
There w’as little evidence of pernicious anemia in blood smears Polymorphonuclear 
leukocytes w ere of the toxic type, graded 1 to 2 The serologic test for syphilis w'as 
negative Complete achlorhydria w'as proved by a fractional analysis of a test meal 
a trace of blood in the gastric contents and occult blood in tlie stools were noted A 
roentgenogram revealed die presence of a carcinoma involving the lower end of the 
esophagus and the cardiac end of the stomach After surgical consultation, the pa- 
tient was advised not to undergo operation He w'as told that dilatation or gastros- 
tomy might be necessary if the esophagus became completely obstructed 

Yellowish pallor, sore tongue, frequent remissions and relapses, moderately high 
hemoglobin index, urobilin and urobilinogen in urine, numbness and tingling, macro- 
cytosis, improi ement following tlie liver extract and ventnculm make the diagnosis of 
pernicious anemia almost positne The presence of a carcinoma in the stomach was 
revealed by repeated blood m tlie gastric contents and stools, and by roentgenogp-ams, 
seven to eight j^ears after the apparent onset of pernicious anemia 

Case X A real estate agent, aged fifty-six years, registered August 19, 1919 
One brotlier had died of carcinoma of the stomach The patient had lost 30 pounds 
in weight, he w'as pale, sore in TOrious parts of tlie abdomen, and had attacks of 
w'eakness 

At examination marked pallor was noted The spleen w^as palpable The con- 
centration of hemoglobin was 49 per cent, erjthrocytes numbered 2,240,000 and 
leukocj'tes 4,200 The color index was 11 The differential count w'as normal 
Morphologic studj reiealed moderate anisoc\*tosis and poikilocj tosis Achlorhjdria 
was obseried following fractional analysis of a simple Ewald meal Two roentgeno- 
grams of the stomach ga^e negatne results The diagnosis was probable pernicious 
anemia Anemia progressed rapidh and a few days later the concentration of hemo- 
globin was 40 per cent, erjthrocytes numbered 1,590,000, and the color index was 
12-\- Impro^ ement occurred following two transfusions of blood, and the taking of 
Fow ler’s solution and Blaud's pills 

The patient returned to the Clinic ^larch 16 1923 Six months before, numbness 
and tingling had occurred in the hands and feet and the anemia had recurred There 
were a few cracks in the tongue and moderate pallor The concentration of hemo- 
globin was 64 per cent er\ throcj-tes numbered 2,480,000 and leukoc\tes 4400 He 
was gnen two transfusions of blood, dilute hjdrochloric acid, Fowler's solution, and 
Blaud’s pills 

The patient again came to the Clinic three and a half ^ears later becauce of 
anemia, a “ load on his stomach ” anorexia w eakness and some numbness m hands 
and feet No soreness of the tongue or diarrhea had been noted 
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Examination revealed loss of strength (graded 2), xerotic skin and an irregulai 
mass in the left portion of the epigastrium The concentration of hemoglobin was 
75 per cent, erythrocytes numbered 4,390,000 and leukocytes 10,500 The differential 
count was normal A roentgenogram of the stomach revealed carcinoma of tlie 
pyloric end, with fairly marked obstruction, probably operable The diagnosis was 
carcinoma of die stomach, and pernicious anemia with peripheral neuritis 

At operation a perforating type of carcinoma of the pyloric end of the stomach, 
with extensive implants in the gastrocolic omentum and several small nodules in the 
liver were discovered Posterior gastroenterostomy was done Twelve days after 
operation, gastric retention, gradual failure, and coma led to death Necropsy re- 
vealed carcinoma of the pyloric end of the stomach with metastasis to the peritoneum, 
regional lymph nodes, pancreas and liver , multiple polypi of the stomach , generalized 
peritonitis and septic splenomegaly 

A high hemoglobin index, remission, paresthesia, peripheral neuritis, and the con- 
dition of the tongue make a diagnosis of pernicious anemia almost positive Car- 
cinoma was found at operation Evidence of carcinoma did not appear until seven 
and a half years after the discovery of pernicious anemia 

Case Z/* A farmer, aged fifty-two years, registered May 5, 1915 About a 
year previously hemorrhoidectomy had been performed because of mucus and blood in 
the stools Cramps in the lower part of the abdomen, gas, nausea, vomiting, constipa- 
tion, bloody and watery stools, and bearing down in the rectum soon developed, and 
the patient’s appetite became poor 

At examination the patient was pale Edema was absent There was a systolic 
murmur at the apex External hemorrhoids (graded 2) were found The concentra- 
tion of hemoglobin was 30 per cent, erythrocytes numbered 1,300,000 and leukocytes 
4,700 The color index was 1 1 The percentages of the various types of leukocytes 
were as follows pol 3 fmorphonuclears 53, lymphocytes 39 3, eosinophils 7, basophils 
0 3 and neutrophilic myelocytes 0 3 Morphologic studies revealed marked anisocyto- 
sis, and slight poikilocytosis, granular degeneration, and polychromatophilia Enda- 
luebae hisiolyfjcae were discovered in the stools Urinalysis, Wassermann reaction of 
the blood, and proctoscopic examination were negative Pernicious anemia, and infec- 
tion with amebae were diagnosed, and arsenic, iron, emetin, and enemas of coal oil 
were given 

The patient returned November 15, 1916, with improvement in strength and color 
Numbness in the fingers, and weakness had developed There was a rectal discharge 
of mucus Pain in the abdomen had been general Severe diarrhea had developed, 
uith fresh blood in the stool There was a gnawing sensation in the epigastrium 
uliich was relie\ed by the ingestion of food Nocturia, anorexia, sore mouth, dry and 
“bcef\ ” tongue, and loss of weight w'ere present 

The blood pressure w'as 92 systolic and 50 diastolic in millimeters of mercury 
The pulse rate was 88 beats each minute A round mass approximately 3 cm in di- 
ameter was present just below the left costal margin, w'hich moved w'lth respiration 
The liver edge w’as palpable 5 cm below the costal margin The spleen was palpable, 
and the right lower part of the thorax was tender Hemorrhoids (graded 2), albumin 
(graded 2), and hyaline casts (graded 2) w'ere present There w^as an occasional pus 
cell in the urine Achlorhjdna was observed following fractional analysis of an 
Ewald meal The concentration of hemoglobin was 60 per cent, erythrocytes num- 
bered 2 850,000 and leukocj tes 9,500 The differential count w'as normal except for 
10 per cent of eosinophils A roentgenogram revealed the presence of an inoperable 
carcinoma of the stomach Neurologic examination indicated invohement of the pos- 
terior columns of the spinal cord Diagnosis w'as inoperable carcinoma of the stomach 
V ith pernicious fanemia The patient died No\ ember 22 1922 at his home Nccropsj 
was not performed 

* Ri ported b\ GifFm anti Bowler 
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The history of diarrhea, soreness of mouth, beefy red tongue with anemia, high 
index of hemoglobin, and evidence of neurologic involvement make tlie diagnosis of 
pernicious anemia practically certain A roentgenogram of tlie stomach gave definite 
evidence of carcinoma Operation and necropsy were not performed Evidence of 
carcinoma did not appear until one and a half years after the appearance of pernicious 
anemia 

Summary 

Carcinoma of the stomach and pernicious anemia may coexist Either 
disease may occur first, but in most instances then occurrence appeared to be 
simultaneous, and a definite sequence was not established m this study 

In 11 cases, the coexistence was certain or almost certain, and these cases 
are reported In four the coexistence was somewhat doubtful , and in five 
other cases the occurrence of botli diseases together was possible 

Each disease should be treated as if it existed alone The specific treat- 
ment for pernicious anemia should be instituted before operation for car- 
cinoma, in order to avoid serious consequences from the anemia, and to 
forestall if possible neurologic complications 
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RENAL INSUFFICIENCY FOLLOWING BLOOD 
TRANSFUSION-RECOVERY AFTER 
VENESECTION* 
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Jeisey City, New Jeisey 

In 1931, Bordley^ reviewed the literature and analyzed 17 cases of 
renal insufficiencj^ following blood transfusions Eleven of these 17 cases 
died and six recovered No patient recovered who had received more tliau 
540 cc of blood, none died who had received less than 350 cc of blood 
The present case is reported as unusual, in that recovery followed trans- 
fusion of 750 cc of blood, and tliat it seemed to depend on venesection, a 
measure not evidently used m previous cases reported 

Case Reports 

Mrs B , aged 32, wife of a physician, was tlie mother of three cliildren, and had 
had one spontaneous abortion, all her pregnancies had been free of toxic symptoms, 
save for moderate hyperemesis during one of tliem , her labors had all been normal 
Her previous medical and surgical history was negative except for appendicitis 
with appendectomy six years before the present illness 

Following her last parturition six months ago, she had complained constantly of 
general malaise, weakness and coldness of the body surface, and a loss of 20 pounds 
in weight, tliere was a moderate anemia of secondary type hemoglobin 65 per cent, 
red blood cells 3,600,000, white blood cells 8000 The urinalysis was normal No 
satisfactory explanation of the cause of her anemia had been found Various meth- 
ods of tlierapy had not improAcd her condition, and it was hoped transfusion might 
do so 

She was admitted to Christ Hospital for tins purpose June 4, 1931 
Blood count on admission was hemoglobin 70 per cent, Sahli, red blood cells 
4,200,000, white blood cells 7000, pobmaorphonuclears 70 per cent, lymphocytes 30 
per cent The blood was designated a Type II Jansky by ti\o different laboratories 
Cross matclnng between tlie donor and the recipient showed no hemolysis or ag- 
glutination 

Operation Transfusion was begun at about 1 00 pm, June 5, 1931 Se\en 
hundred and fifty cubic centimeters of whole blood were given by tlie Unger metliod 
During tlie operation, tlie patient made no complaint, subsequently, she stated that a 
headache developed towards the end of tlie transfusion 

A sharp febrile reaction occurred which reached its maximum (103® F ) se\en 
hours after transfusion and receded to normal in 18 hours For the remainder of her 
stay in tlie hospital, die temperature v'as AMthin normal limits 

During tins period of reaction, se\ ere occipital headaclie, and intense pains in the 
limbs and lumbo-sacral region occurred She felt nauseated and vomited sCAcral 

♦Recened for publication Noa ember 11, 1932 
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times The vomitus contained blood A small quantity of urine was voided but, un- 
fortunately, Its characteristics were not charted 

June 6th The pains in tlie limbs and back are not so intense The occipital 
headache has not lessened Pain and tenderness are especially referred to both mas- 
toid regions Movements of the head are resisted, the neck is slightly rigid Nausea 
continues and a greenish-brown fluid was vomited once during die day Urinary out- 
put for the twenty-four hours only 200 cubic centimeters It contained much blood 
June 7th During the early morning hours, the patient twice vomited a laige 
quantity of bloody fluid Pain in the mastoid regions is complained of constantly and 
bitterly Urinary output 150 cubic centimeters, albumin 4 plus, many red blood cells, 
many shadow cells. These findings were regarded as indicating a combination of 
hematuria and hemoglobinuria Blood count — ^hemoglobin 87 per cent Sahli, red 
blood cells 4,600,000, white blood cells 17,200, polymorphonuclears 92 per cent, 
lymphocytes 8 per cent. 

June 8th The pains have somewhat diminished In the right hypochondriac 
region, the kidney is palpable, feels enlarged and is tender on pressure Urinary out- 
put 300 cubic centimeters with the same characteristics as the day before Blood 
pressure 115 millimeters of mercury systolic and 80 diastolic 

Examination of the optic fundi revealed no blurring of the discs, exudates, or 
hemorrhages Both tympanic membranes were normal Blood chemistry — ^urea N 
50 mg , creatinine 3 7 mg , uric acid 2 8 mg , sugar 90 mg 

June 9th Except for occasional nausea, the patient spent a faiily comfortable 
day Urinary output, 250 cubic centimeters 

June lOth Complains less of pain and nausea One thousand four hundred cubic 
centimeters of fluid were retained by mouth and rectum Voided 600 cubic centi- 
meters Vomited 200 cubic centimeters of fluid, the vomitus contained no blood 
Blood chemistry — urea N 66 6 mg , creatinine 7 5 mg , uric acid 3 8 mg , sugar 100 
mg Spent a fairly comfortable day 

June 11th Occipital headache has increased in severity The neck is more 
rigid A fine petechial rash has appeared over the abdomen, back and arms Blood 
pressure 140 millimeters of mercury systolic and 80 diastolic 

Blood chemistrj' — urea N 72 mg , creatinine 7 8 mg , COi combining power 63 3 
volumes per cent Fluid intake 1700 cubic centimeters, urinary output 550 cubic 
centimeters It contained no blood 

June 12th Outstanding symptoms, occipital headache and rigidity of the neck 
Vision is impaired, complains of blurring and loss of sight Ophthalmoscopic ex- 
amination IS negative Reflexes are somewhat hyperactive Babinski and Kernig 
signs are absent Lumbar tap — 10 cubic centimeters of spinal fluid withdrawn, no 
increased pressure, clear, cell count 2, sugar reduction 3 plus, globulin negative, 
smear and culture negative Electrocardiogram negative 

At 11 30 p ni the patient had a generalized coniulsion lasting one minute Fluid 
intake for the da/ 1250 cubic centimeters, urinary output 950 cubic centimeters, no 
blood 

June 13tli ^t 1 00 am the patient had a generalized convulsion, later vomited 
and complained severe frontal headache and vertigo At 3 45 a m had another 
convulsion 

From 5 45 nm until 7 45 am had many convulsions with short intervals of 
coma Intravenous glucose, intravenous and intramuscular magnesium sulfate had 
bech administered but with no marked benefit Her condition was deemed desperate 
tnd Y c decided to bleed her 

I^lcbotoinj Was performed and 450 cubic centimeters of blood withdrawn Five 
kiitidr^ cubic centimeters of normal saline v\ere introduced into a vein after the 
lene'-ectVn Blood clieinistrv of the phlebotomized blood — urea N 75 mg , creatinine 
7 5 msr * 
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Immediately after the venesection, convulsions ceased, consciousness returned 
shortly, and the general condition greatly improved During the day she slept for 
long intervals and asked for nourishment Diuresis increased to 2500 cubic centi- 
meters 

Blood count after the ^ enesection hemoglobin 50 per cent Sahh , red blood cells 
2,890,000, ^^hlte blood cells 18,600, polymorphonuclears 92 per cent, lymphocytes 8 
per cent. 

June 14th Patient feels comfortable, except for slight attacks of momentary 
nausea and blurring of vision Diuresis has increased to 3000 cubic centimeters 

June 15th Diuresis continues and subsequently urinary output was normal while 
the patient remained in the hospital 

June 19tli . Blood chemistry — urea N 30 mg , creatinine 2 7 mg , uric acid 2 5 
mg , sugar 120 mg 

June 25th Blood chemistrj^ — urea N 10 mg , creatinine 1 5 mg , uric acid 2 1 
mg , sugar 90 mg Urine sp gr 1 013 , albumin, trace , very occasional red blood 
cells and white blood cells 

June 26tli . Patient discharged from tlie hospital 

Subsequent History About five montlis after leaving the hospital, she had an 
attack of pain in the right hypochondriac region This was accompanied by nausea 
and headache The right kidney was palpable and tender Only 30 cubic centimeters 
of urine were voided in twenty-four hours The sp gr of the urine was 1 020, faint 
trace of albumin, no casts 

During the next day, the symptoms promptly subsided with the excretion of a 
large amount of urine 

A pjelogram taken shortly after this attack revealed a slight kink in the right 
ureter 

Comment 

This case conforms in its major clinical manifestations and course to 
the group of cases cited by Bordley The presumption is tliat the reaction 
noted depended on blood incompatibility The recipient had been repeatedly 
tjT^ed as a Group II Jansky before operation, and the donor conformed to 
the same type by tests before and after tlie transfusion The bloods were 
cross-agglutinated before operation without evidence of hemolysis or ag- 
glutination, but it IS certain tliat this reaction was not observed for as long 
as two hours, whicli was tlie length of time before Bordley’s first case did 
show slight agglutination on retest Herein probably lies the source of 
error Unfortunately, cross-agglutination was not subsequently repeated 
m this case 

The recipient’s history and previous clinical observation showed nothing 
to indicate pre&cisting nephritis The donor’s urinalysis and blood chem- 
istrj'^ were normal 

It IS not believed that tlie reflex anuria noted some months later, possi- 
bly dependent on kinking of the ureter seen in the pyelogram, was related 
to the condition following transfusion It was transient, not accompanied 
by any evidence of nephritis or uremia, but vas manifested bj’ localizing 
sjTuptoms not present during tlie more severe illness 

Inasmuch, however, as in the cases previously described there was no 
observation of anatomical anomalies, tliere might be speculation as to 
whether the existence of such lesions may contribute in any degree to in- 
sufficiency of the kidney due to blood incompatibility 
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Summary 

1 A patient was transfused with 750 cubic centimeters of whole blood 
for secondary anemia 

2 An immediate reaction occurred as evidenced by tlie sharp rise in 
temperature accompanied by hematuria, hemoglobinuria and oliguria 

3 A delayed reaction occurred which reached its peak on the ninth day 
This reaction was characterized by severe uremic symptoms, headache, 
rigidity of the neck, convulsions and coma Repeated blood chemistry ex- 
aminations during this period showed marked urea-nitrogen and creatinine 
retention, clinical and chemical evidence of renal insufficiency 

4 Venesection of 450 cubic centimeters of blood followed by the intro- 
duction of 500 cubic centimeters of nonnal salt solution intravenously, re- 
sulted in an immediate cessation of uremic symptoms 

5 Venesection as a method of treatment in renal insufficiency following 
blood transfusions has not been suggested or employed m cases reported m 
the meager literature on this subject to which we have had access 

6 The subsequent attack of reflex anuria brings up the question of a 
mechanical factor m the development of renal insufficiency following blood 
transfusion 

REFERENCE 
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VITAMIN THERAPY IN PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS'^ 


IV COMPARISON OF THE H-ION CONCENTRATION OF THE 
BLOOD IN TUBERCULOSIS WITH NORMALS 
ON THE SAME DIETARY 

By Paul D Crimm, M D , 
and 

HERirA>r L Watson, B A , 

Evansville, Indiana 

In studying the effect of vitamin D upon the calcium equilibrium of 
the human body infected with tubercle bacilli, normal chemical relation- 
ships are prerequisite A nonnal blood calcium and phosphorus is inter- 
woven ill the physico-chemical complex of a normal acid-base balance 
One of the factors representing this balance is the H-ion concentration of 
the blood That H-ion concentrations within normal limits exist during tlie 
clinical course of many diseases is obvious, otlierwise they would present 
to us an accompan)nng state of acidosis or alkalosis Although bio-chemical 
tests otlier than pH give us a wider range of analysis and interpretation, 
yet the pH test interpreted witli its accompanying variables makes this an- 
alysis an added criterion 

Method 

Electrometric methods for determining the pH of the blood plasma are 
too intricate and expensive for universal use Several investigators have 
proved the accuracy of the glass electrode method for determining the H-ion 
concentration of tlie blood Fosbinder and Schoonover ^ of the Cancer 
Research Laboratories under the direction of McDonald “ made a compara- 
tive stud}^ of the glass electrode and colorimetric method of Hastings and 
Sendroy® Hastings and Sendroy® previously had improved Cullen’s^ 
method Fosbinder and Schoonover ^ found tlie average deviation between 
the two methods to be 0 002 McDonald’s ~ modification of Hastings and 
Sendroy’s ® method was used in making the following anal} ses of blood 
plasma 

Experimental Requirements 

Investigators m recent } ears are becoming more cognizant of the many 
ph} siological and chemical factors which might influence any anahsis of 
the blood’s constituents For example, much previous work on serum cal- 
cium has been performed wnth disregard for calcium and phosphorus in the 

♦Receded for publication Noi ember 11, 1932 From Boehne Tubcrculo-sis Hospital, 
E^ans^^lle, Indiana 
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dietary intake Disregard of this one factor alone causes many interpie- 
tations to disagree Whether the delicate pH test of the blood plasma will 
demand certain specific requirements in the diet for comparative analysis, 
IS still a conjecture At any rate, in this comparison, the normals and those 
‘patients infected with pulmonary tuberculosis, were on the same routine 
dietary All analyses were performed during the months of May, June, 
and July All determinations were performed by the same chemist 
Bloods, tor the most part, were drawn between the hours of 2 pm and 5 
pm and examined immediately This time of determination was con- 
sidered satisfactory because the average of 22 determinations at 9 a m , 28 
determinations at 2 p m and 34 determinations at 5 p m gave an average 
pH of 7 38 for each time group This average does not represent a pH 
time element for a single day Several patients had three determinations at 
9 a m , 2 p m and 5pm over a ten-day period and were also found to have 
an average pH of 7 38 

Data 


The following analyses were performed prior to the investigation of 
hypercalcemias Table 1 lists the pH of 50 normal individuals The 
average range of this normal group was 7 35 to 7 40 The average normal 
pH was 7 37 McDonald and co-workers ® reported an average normal 
pH of 7 38 on 25 patients from November 1928 to January 1931 If we 

compute the piobable error according to the formula E== 67^/. 

\n(n-l) 


Table I 

List of Normal pH Values 


No 

Age 

Sex 

pH 

No 

Age 

Sex 

pH 

1 

24 

M 

738 

27 

23 

F 

738 


23 

M 

739 

28 

19 

F 

739 

S 

A 

48 

F 

736 

29 

23 

M 

739 

r 

27 

F 

739 

30 

43 

M 

7 37 


21 

F 

738 

31 

18 

F 

738 

0 

7 

8 

45 

F 

740 

32 

21 

F 

736 

36 

F 

7 36 

33 

25 

F 

737 

22 

F 

738 

34 

46 

M 

738 

V 

10 

11 

12 

K1 

14 

1=? 

45 

F 

739 

35 

56 

M 

739 

22 

F 

738 

36 

22 

F 

737 

21 

F 

737 

37 

58 

\l 

7 37 

47 

F 

738 

38 

29 

F 

739 

19 

F 

7 39 

39 

23 

F 

738 

35 

F 

737 

40 

24 

F 

737 

21 

F 

739 

41 

27 

F 

737 

10 

17 

40 

M 

740 

42 

19 

F 

739 

22 

F 

739 1 

43 

19 

F 

736 

18 

19 

M 

737 ' 

44 

18 

F 

737 

19 

18 

F 

7 36 

45 

23 

F 

738 

20 

23 

F 

737 

46 

18 

F 

740 

21 

24 

F 

738 

47 

18 

F 

738 


59 

M 

737 

48 

24 

F 

736 

23 

35 

M 

735 

49 

26 

F 

738 

24 

2^ 

J20 

52 

23 

18 

M 

F 

F 

736 
738 

737 

50 

29 

F 

Average 

737 

=737 
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for the group of pH normals, tlie coefficient of variation equals 001, which 
IS well within the limits of experimental error According to Hastings and 
Sendroy ® this method permits the estimation of colorimetric pH values to 
within + 02 

Table 2 lists the pH of 75 patients in various stages of pulmonary ' 
tuberculosis The average pH range for these patients with pulmonary- 
tuberculosis was 7 33 to 7 45, the aveiage being 7 38 If we compute the 

probable error according to the formula E = 67 yj — for this group 

of pH determinations, the coefficient variation equals 0006, which is well 
•w ithin the limits of experimental error 


Table II 

List of pH Values in Pulmonary Tuberculosis 


Mean 


No 

Age 

Sex 

Temperature 

F 

pH 

1 

46 

STAGE I 

F 

986 

737 

2 

22 

M 

986 

739 

3 

37 

M 

986 

738 

4 

29 

F 

988 

738 

5 

19 

M 

986 

739 

6 

34 

F 

988 

737 

7 

21 

M 

986 

739 


Average = 7 38 


STAGE II 


8 

35 

M 

988 

7 39 

9 

42 

M 

98 6 

7 39 

10 

25 

F 

986 

7 38 

11 

17 

F 

988 

737 

12 

24 

M 

98 6 

736 

13 

27 

F 

988 

7 35 

14 

44 

F 

990 

7 39 

IS 

37 

M 

99 0 

7 39 

16 

17 

M 

99 6 

740 

17 

42 

F 

990 

736 

18 

27 

F 

990 

739 

19 

20 

M 

988 

7 39 

20 

26 

F 

994 

742 

21 

34 

F 

988 

738 

22 

24 

F 

988 

7 38 

23 

14 

F 

98 8 

737 

24 

19 

F 

99 0 

739 

25 

28 

F 

990 

739 

26 

28 

F 

994 

740 

27 

18 

F 

988 

734 

28 

16 

F 

990 

736 

29 

24 

F 

986 

7 37 





A\erage = 7J8 
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Table II (Conhnued) , 

List of pH Values in Pulmonary Tuberculosis / 


No 

Age 

Sex 

Meai)'^ 

Temperature 

. ? 

pH 



STAGE III 

/ 


30 

24 

F 

/ 996 

738 

31 

27 

F 

' 992 

7 38 

32 

25 

M 

990 

737 

33 

28 

M 

988 

739 

34 

35 

F 

988 

7 39 

35 

27 

M 

990 

7 38 

36 

39 

M 

996 

7 33 

37 

17 

F 

1006 

7 42 

38 

45 

M 

986 

7 38 

39 

17 

M 

988 

738 

40 

20 

F 

994 

7 37 

41 

54 

M 

99 6 

736 

42 

30 

F 

992 

743 

43 

14 

F 

1010 

7 42 

44 

31 

F 

99 2 

7 37 

45 

33 

M 

990 

737 

46 

39 

F 

990 

740 

47 

41 

F 

996 

7 37 

48 

38 

F 

990 

7 45 

49 

41 

F 

992 

7 36 

SO 

22 

F 

1000 

7 37 

51 

19 

M 

990 

737 

52 

55 

M 

98 6 

739 

S3 

27 

M 

992 

735 

54 

54 

M 

1000 

742 

55 

28 

M 

980 

7 34 

56 

35 

F 

996 

735 

57 

17 

M 

990 

739 

58 

14 

M 

996 

743 

59 

29 

F 

1010 

745 

60 

40 

F 

994 

742 

61 

18 

F 

990 

7 37 

62 

55 

P 

996 

744 

63 

45 

M 

990 

742 

64 

44 

M 

996 

739 

65 

48 

M 

994 

739 

66 

28 

M 

994 

737 

67 

48 

M 

1000 

743 

68 

30 

M 

1000 

740 

69 

30 

F 

996 

740 

70 

22 

F 

99 6 

739 

71 

27 

F 

994 

7 39 

72 

61 

M 

992 

742 

73 

26 

M 

986 

7 39 

74 

26 

F 

998 

7 39 

/5 

35 

F 

992 

741 




Average 

= 739 




Total Average 

= 738 


Comment 

Patients With pulmonar}' tuberculosis showed a slightly increased pH 
the blood when compared with normal mdiMduals The group in Stage 
^ is afebrile 'Ihe a\cragc pH for this group in 7 38 In the Stage IT 
group, there were slight elevations of temperature It so happened that 
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each patient that had a temperature of at least 99 4° also had a pH of 7 40 
or more The average pH for this group is 7 38 However, m the Stage 
III group, several patients with 99 4° had a pH under 7 40 but all the 
patients in this gioup except one, that had a temperatuie of 100°or more, 
had a pH ranging from 7 40 to 7 45 The average pH for this Stage HI 
group IS 7 39 

Other factors being equal, it is apparent that the febrile condition ac- 
companying patients with pulmonary tuberculosis m Stage II, and par- 
ticularly those in Stage III, was responsible for the slightly higher elevation 
of the pH Kast, Myers and Sclimitz ® found the pH somewhat higher 
than normal in febrile patients Peters and Van Slyke® in summarizing 
their -work ® and that of others done on pH and CO 2 content of tlie serum 
in febrile patients say, “ one cannot conclude with certainty that in the 
cases reported the cause of the observed effects on the acid-base balance was 
the fever ratlier than other influences of the diseases ” The patients in this 
series wdio had a temperature of 100° or more had an average pH of 7 41 
In our opinion the disease of pulmonary tuberculosis, other metabolic 
processes being normal, affects veiy little, if any, the H-ion concentration 
of the blood unless a febrile condition exists 

Summary 

The average normal pH performed on 50 normal individuals is 7 37 
The average pH performed on 75 patients in various stages of pulmonary 
tuberculosis is 7 38 

It is also significant to note that a slightly wider range of pH existed in 
patients witli pulmonary tuberculosis, namely a pH of 7 33 to 7 45 against 
the normal’s range of 7 35 to 7 40 

It IS apparent that the febrile condition accompanying patients with 
pulmonary tuberculosis is responsible for a slightly decreased H-ion con- 
centration (pH increased) 
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THE CLINICAL VALUE OF THE PRESUMPTIVE 

KAHN TEST* 

By Tomas Cajigas, MS,MD,FACP, 

Washington, D C 

Soon after the development of the standard Kahn reaction in 1923, 
Dr Kahn proposed a more sensitive method, which he named the Presump- 
tive test, to be employed as a check on the standard method ^ Since that 
time the standard reaction has become an accepted method throughout the 
world The same cannot be said, however, in the case of the presumptive 
reaction One finds comparatively few reports m the literature on this 
reaction, indicating that it is relatively little used The reason for this may 
be the fact that serologists who often employ the Kahn with the Wasser- 
mann test have the feeling that two tests are sufficient Then again, some 
serologists prefer to resort to precipitation methods, such as the Kline or 
Memicke tests, if they wish a check of the Wassermann and Kahn reactions 

In our own laboratory, it has been our practice to use the Wassermann 
and Kahn tests routinely About three years ago, we added the presump- 
tive Kahn to these two tests and we believe that we have increased the cor- 
rectness of our serologic results during this period to an extent that more 
than compensates for the effort and expense m performing this test 

Let us first consider the results witli the presumptive Kahn test leported 
by other workers. 

McDermott - m a study of 15,000 cases found the presumptive test to 
be 2 per cent more sensitive than the regular Kahn in the general run of 
hospital cases and 26 per cent more sensitive m treated cases of syphilis 
In a comparative study of 1300 spinal fluid Kahn tests, tlie same worker 
found the presumptive to be 12 per cent more sensitive than the standard 
Kahn in the general run of hospital cases and 18 per cent more sensitive 
in treated cases of neurosyphilis 

In a clinical study of the standard and presumptive Kahn reactions in 
neuros} philis made by Davenport,® the standard reaction with spinal fluid 
n as found to be highly specific for neurosyphilis, but it occasionally gave a 
negatne reaction in the presence of this clinical condition Thus in 118 
untreated cases of neurosyphilis, two negative standard Kahn reactions 
were obtained and in 369 treated cases of neurosyphilis, 23 negative stand- 
ard Kahn reactions were obtained m patients who required further central 
ncrious si stem therapy Turning to the presumptive procedure, however, 
of 115 posituc reactions obtained m a group who have received no treat- 
ment for ncuros} philis, 13 nere obtained in syphilitic patients who showed 
no clinical eiidencc of neurosyphilis In other words, all positive spinal 

* for publicaljon Jaiiuarj 23, 1933 
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fluid leactions given by this method were cases of syphilis and it may indeed 
be that this test is the earliest indicator of neurosyphilis available today, 
giving positive reactions long before there are clinical manifestations of 
this condition With regard to treated cases of neurosyphilis, Davenport 
reports 30 positive spinal fluid reactions on patients who clinically required 
no furtlier therapy to the central nervous system, and four negative reac- 
tions on patients who, although apparently well and at work, were in need of 
further treatment as a factor of safety In short, the presumptive spinal 
fluid test seemed to be far more sensitive than the standard Kahn test both 
in untreated and m treated cases of neurosyphilis 

Turning to the results of the presumptive test at the Montevideo con- 
ference,^ It might perhaps be well to first emphasize that this conference was 
competitive in nature to the same extent as the Copenhagen conference 
Bloods were collected from known cases of syphilis and from non-syphilitic 
controls in various hospitals of Montevideo as well as m medical centers of 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro from where they were sent by air mail 
to the Prophylactic Institute of Montevideo where the conference was held 
A total of 927 serums were examined Of these, 623 came from cases of 
sj’philis, including all stages, both treated and untreated The remaining 
304 came from non-syplnlitic persons, most of whom, however, suffered 
from some pathological condition other than syphilis 

Table 1 was taken from the official report of the League of Nations’ 
Health Committee of the Montevideo conference It is evident from this 

Table I 

The Results Obtained by the Various Methods at the Montevideo Conference, Expressed on 

a Percentage Basis 

(From League of Nations, Health Organization, Report of MonteMdeo Conference, 

Geneva, 1931) 


Positive Reactions 
Percentage Non-syphilitic 

Method Syphilis Controls 

One per cent or 
less of non- 
specific reac- 
tions 

10 
07 
0 
0 
0 
0 

^fore than 1 
per cent of 
non-specific re- 
actions 
139 

24 
26 
43 
45 
56 


Kahn’s "presumptive” test 756 

Muller’s clotting test (M B R 11) 693 

Kahn’s “standard” test 639 

Modified B -W test performed b> Sordelli and Miravent 55 9 

Modified B -W test performed by Wj ler 54 4 

Modified B -W test performed bj Scaltritti and C^ssiniga 49 9 


Iilodificd B -W test performed bj Moreau 64 7 

Meinicke’s clarification test (M K R.) performed b> Dussert- 
jelland 

Modified B -W test performed by Torrazza and Lorenzo 5o 5 

Modified B -W test performed by de Assis 54 9 

Scro-haemo-flocculation test performed bj Prunell 524 

l^fodified B-W test performed by Puppo 454 
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table that the piesumptive test was more sensitive than the other methods 
employed, giving 75 6 per cent positive reactions while some methods in the 
same group of syphilitic cases gave as low as 45 to 50 per cent With re- 
gard to positive reactions obtained in non-syphilitic cases, only four methods 
were free from such reactions the Kahn standard reaction and three 
Wassermann methods , these three, however, were considerably less sensitive 
than the Kahn reaction The remaining eight methods gave varying num- 
bers of false positive reactions The presumptive test gave 1 per cent, and 
the other seven methods gave from 0 7 to 13 9 per cent of such reactions 
It is evident tliat the presumptive test, in spite of its high specificity, gave a 
relatively small number of false positives at that conference 

Table 2 presents in actual figures the increase in sensitivity of the pre- 
sumptive over the other tests at the Montevideo conference Of 623 treated 


Table II 

The Results of the Presumptive Kahn Test at the Montevideo Conference 

Wherein this test was compared with 7 different Wassermann tests and 4 precipitation 
tests in the examination of 623 cases of sj'philis (untreated and treated) and 304 non- 
syphihtic controls 


No of Increase No of Posi- 
Positive m Sensitiv- tive Reac- 
Reactions ity of Pre- tions in Non- 
m Syphi- sumptive over Syphilitic 

Method Performed by Iitic Group Other Tests Group 


Presumptive Kahn (University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor) 

Standard Kahn Kahn (University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor) 

Wassermann Sordelli (Nation Bact Inst, Buenos 

Aires) 

Wassermann Harrison-Wyler (Ministry of Health, 

London) 

Wassermann Scaltritti (Prophylactic Inst, Monte- 

video) 

Wassermann Torrarza (Medical School, Monte- 

video) 

Wassermann deAssis (“Vital Brazil” Inst Rio 

de Janeiro) 

Wassermann Puppo (Sanit Military Service, Mon- 

tei idco) 

Wassermann Moreau (Medical School, Monte- 

video) 

Mcinicke MKR Dussert (Nat’l Bact Inst, San- 
tiago) 

Primcll Prunell (Nat’l Health Dept, Mon- 

tc\ ideo) 

Muller MER 11 Muller (General Hospital, Vienna) 

A\erage increase in sensitiveness of 
the Presumptne Test 


471 


3 

398 

18% 

None 

347 

36% 

None 

339 

39% 

None 

311 

51% 

None 

346 

36% 

8 

342 

38% 

13 

283 

66% 

17 

402 

17% 

42 

387 

21% 

7 

330 

44% 

14 

432 

9% 

2 


34% 



atul untreated sjphilitic cases examined, the jiresumptive test gave 471 
po'^ittteb, while the number of positives given by the other methods varied 
from 283 to 432 When one considers the average increase in sensitive- 
nei.i. of the presumptive test over all of the other methods tested at 
Alontct idco, one finds it to be 34 per cent 
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We have adopted the practice m this laboratory, whenever confronted 
with negative standard Kahn and Wassermann tests and positive presump- 
tive reactions, of routinely communicating with the clinician who submitted 
the specimen In each instance where it was possible to obtain the correct 
history or Avhen it was possible to study the patient more fully, it was 
ultimately established that the positive presumptive test was a specific 
reaction 

Table 3 gives the results of the presumptive test m comparison with the 
standard Kahn and Wassermann tests m 3,182 cases Of this number 


Table III 

Increase m Sensitivity of Presumptive Kahn Test over the Standard Kahn and theWassermann 

Tests in a Group of 3,182 Cases 


No of 
Cases 

Presumptive 

Kahn Test 

Standard 

Kahn Test 

Wassermann 

Test 

498 

+ ++, 4- + + + 

+++. -1- + + + 

+ + +, ++-I-1- 

89 

+++, ++++ 

+ +I + + + 

■i", "i'-i- 

87 

-I-++, 4-+++ 

+. + + 


79* 

+-I-+, ++++ 

— 

— 

97* 

+, ++ 

— 

— 

2332 

— 

— 

— 

Per cent Positi\ e by all Methods 


18 4 

Per cent Negative by all Methods 


73 3 

Per cent Positiw by Presumptive and Standard Kahn and Negative by Wasser- 

mann 


2 7 

Per cent Positn e by Presumptive Kahn and Negative by Standard Kahn and 

Wassermann 


55 


* Of this group of 176 patients, 70 4 per cent (124 cases) represent patients under treat- 
ment, 7 4 per cent (13 cases) vere diagnosed as syphilis — ^9 patients in this group were in the 
pnmary stage with positn e dark-field findings, 22 1 per cent (39 cases) were undetermined, 
we having been unable to secure definite data as to the presence or absence of syphilis 

tliere was complete and relative agreement m 2,830 cases Eighty-nme 
strongly positive presumptives gave moderately positive standard Kahn and 
^^eakly positive Wassermann tests Eighty-seven strongly positive pre- 
sumptives gave moderate and weakly positive standard Kalin tests with 
negative Wassermann tests We are not concerned about this group of 
cases because of tlie well known specificity of tlie standard Kahn test 
What concerns us especiall}’^ is the group of 176 patients who gave positive 
presumptive tests and negative tests with the other two methods Of these 
176 patients, 124 (70 4 per cent) were under treatment for syphilis 13 
(74 per cent) Mere cases presenting themselves for diagnosis ivho had not 
as yet received treatment Nine of tliese 13 cases \vere in the primarj' stage 
\vith positive dark-field findings The remaining 39 cases (22 1 per cent) 
M'ere undetermined, m e having been unable to secure definite data as to the 
piesence or absence of sjphihs Of the 97 cases listed in the table as one 
plus or tivo plus reactions, the vast majoritj- ivere tM'o plus reactions From 
tlie facts presented in this table it is cMdent that the presumptive Kahn test 
detected significant reactions in 137 cases of s\*phihs during the past three 
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years that would not have been detected by the standard Kahn and Wassei 
mann tests 

There is some controversy today as to when treatment should be discor 
tinued and there are some syphilologists who believe that it is not essenti; 
to treat the patient until all serological evidence of syphilis has disappeare( 
It has been most interesting to us in this study to notice that among tl 
patients who continued to receive treatment for some weeks after the pr< 
sumptive Kahn became completely negative, not one has shown any symj 
toms of syphilis or any serologic evidence of this disease, while those p; 
tients who have discontinued treatment while the presumptive reaction w£ 
still partly positive frequently on subsequent check up have shown definil 
positive reactions by all metliods employed 

Before closing, I should like to quote the statement of a well know 
pathologist regarding the presumptive reaction The late Dr Aldred Sco 
Warthin who was a student of syphilis for tliirty-five years, made the fo 
lowing statement hi his lecture “ The Problem of Latent Syphilis ” befoi 
the Institute of Medicine of Chicago (November 21, 1930) “ 

The correlation between the tissue lesions and the serological reactions offei 
very definite problems There was only about a 50 per cent agreement between tl 
Wassermann reaction and the histologic findings in our cases During the last tw 
years the Kahn reaction has been used m our hospital with a much higher per cent t 
agreement In the case of the presumptive Kahn, with a more sensitive antigen tl 
agreement has reached about a 97 per cent degree In several cases with a four ph 
presumptive Kahn, the clinicians have wholly denied the possibility of the patient hai 
ing syphilis, when on autopsy a very active syphilitic aortitis was found In our e: 
penence then, the Kahn test shows a much higher degree of accuracy when checke 
witli the microscopic findings than does the Wassermann We have had no fall 
positives, and but few negatives 


Conclusions 

1 The presumptive Kahn test is an extremely sensitive method foi tl: 
detection of s)^pliihs 

2 In 3182 examinations of blood the presumptive test was found to I 
more sensitive by 8 2 per cent than the Wassermann test and more seiisiti\ 
by 5 5 per cent than the standard Kahn test 

3 The presumptive test appears to possess also a high degree of spec 
ficity and furnishes a valuable addition to the standard Kahn and Wassei 
mann tests in the detection of s}q)hilis 

4 1 he presumptive test is of value as a criterion in establishing the al 
‘‘Cnce of sjphilis Due to the high sensitivity of the presumptive test, it : 
oln ions that a negative reaction by this method has gi eater significance tha 
a similar reaction giien by less sensitive methods 

5 A great deal of valuable information may be gained by the use of 0i 
prc'«umpti\e test as a check on other reactions for syphilis 

The presiunptue test is of special \alue m primary s\phiHs, later 
’^iphilic, ncuro'irphihs and in determining when to discontinue treatment 
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THE SOURCE OF MODERN MEDICINE*^ 

An Address to the American College of Physicians 

By Sir Andrew Macphail, Montreal, Canada 

Gentlemen I must trouble you with a date, 1685, the year in which 
Charles II died That reign marks the watershed between the medieval 
and the modern world, between the mass and the individual, between au- 
thority and experience , between books and experiment From that summit 
the spring of modern medicine burst forth 

It was in reality a new world The Royal Society had been founded , 
the circulation of the blood had been proved, the Cartesian method had been 
disclosed , the universal law of gravity and the laws of planetary motion had 
just been announced Logarithms, electricity, magnetism, chemistry were 
Avords coming into common use 

Up to that time, the authority m science was Aristotle, in philosophy, 
Thomas, in medicine, Galen All three had organized and synthesized the 
existing knowledge of their day It was a useful task, but when life is too 
closely organized it begins to perish The body of knowledge then becomes 
a burden, a tradition, it blinds men’s eyes, it makes them incapable of ob- 
servation or thought It enslaves them , but suddenly, freedom asserts itself 
Freedom too has penis, but they are less dangerous than the perils of slavery 
One can noAV say AAdiat he likes, even in medicine, no matter how foolish, 
there will be plenty to contradict him 

There AA^ere reasons deeper still for the scientific renascence of the period 
under revieAv The divine right in science of Aristotle and the Greeks had 
passed, the divine right of kings in politics perished at the hand of Crom- 
A\ ell , the divine right of Galen in medicine came to an end AVith the appear- 
ance of Thomas Sydenham, and so Ave haA^e come to our subject at last 
For a perfect sight of the old medicine, let me conduct you to the bedside 
of Charles II With a cry he fell Dr King Aidio, unfortunately, happened 
to be present bled him Avitli a pocket-knife Fourteen physicians Avere 
qiiickh in attendance The} bled him more thoroughly, they scarified and 
Clipped him , they shaA ed and blistered his head , they gaA^e him an emetic, 
a clAster. and tA\o pills During the next eight days they “threiv in ” 57 
'separate drugs and, tOAAards the end a cordial containing 40 more This 
aA ailing nolhing they tried Goa stone, aaIucIi AA’^as a calculus obtained from a 
'species of Indian goat; and as a final remedy, the distillate of human skull 
In the case report it is recorded, that the emetic and the purge AAorked so 
imghtil} A\ell it A\as a A\*onder the patient died One ph}sician did protest 
that thcA would kill the king; and out of this arose the suspicion that he had 

* I?f »1 lK.fnrc the Arncncaii Con''c;c of Phj=!icians, ^fontrcal, Canada Fchnnn 8, 1933 
1 o m ''{cGjII Upj\<.r>it\ Montrtal Canada 
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been irregular!}' poisoned But he did die, “ as peaceable as a Iamb ” , his 
last words were, “ Do not let poor Nellie starve ” 

While this medieval practice Avas in progress at tlie palace, not far 
aAvay, on the north side of Pall Mall, looking south over St James’ Park, 
opposite to Nellie’s, and quite near the house of Moll the dancer, lived 
Thomas Sydenham But he was not called to the royal bedside He was 
a Puritan, he had been a captain of horse m the parliamentary army, and, 
worse still, he was reputed to be practising medicine “ in a new Avay ” Out 
of his specifically creative mind modem medicine was already emerging by 
this new way 

His method Avas no secret TAventy years ago, he had published his 
method of curing fevers , he Avas ready to publish his ObserA'ations, a series 
of fiA*e letters addressed to friends “ about the sum of all I knoAV of the 
cure of disease up to the day on aa'IiicIi I AArrite, namely the 29th September, 
1686” He died three }ears later A collection of letters to his son Avas 
issued after his death That is all He lies buried in the church of St 
James’, Piccadilly, Avhere a mural tablet Avas put up by the Royal College 
of Physicians in 1810 It bears the inscription adapted from Horace, 
Medtcus m omne aevum nobihs , — a physician famous for all time 

The most casual reading of his little books reveals the method There 
IS no dogma, no system, no body of doctrine, merely a feAv general principles 
It is not a method even, it really indicates a AA'ay of looking at things, Avith- 
out searching too curiously into their causes He looked upon diseases as 
they appeared to him, and made a complete study of each 

Most forms of disease, he thought, had a definite and uniform type due 
to the unifoimity of the cause He sought only for the “ eAudent and con- 
junct causes ” , the remote ones he thought it vain to seek Acute disease 
he considered to be a reaction of the body to meet some injurious influence 
coming from Avithout He Avas content to Avatch and aid in the natural crisis 
Chronic diseases Avere in the main due to errors in diet and in the general 
AA'ay of life As he put the case, “Acute disease is an act of God, of 
chronic disease the patient himself is the author ” 

FeA'er Avas nature’s engine against the enemy, or her handmaid for re- 
moA'ing the morbific material from the blood FeA er Avas a sign that nature 
Avas curing the disease, and should not be curbed unless it becomes too A'iolent 
The patient should be lightly coA^ered, he should be alloAAed air and light, 
Avith Avater if he Avas thirst}', and food only A\'hen his appetite demanded it 
To do AA'ithout hypotheses, and study the actual disease Avith an open 
mind, to make an unbiased study of the natural processes in health and dis- 
ease , to trust in the healing poAver of nature — for nature is the mother and 
healer of us all — ^and proA ide help only AA'hen help aa as demanded — that a\ as 
his re-discover}’, for the original discoAerj' had been made by Hippocrates 
himself 

He demanded that a pin sician should regard disease aa ith* the ca e of a 
naturalist, and describe it AAith equal care “If only one person m CAerj 
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age,” he said, “ had accurately descnbed and habitually cured only one single 
disease, and disclosed his method, physic would not now be where it is ” 
Every hypothesis must be abandoned, while every phenomenon of disease 
IS being minutely observed , “ but it is right and necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the constant characteristics of a disease and those that are merely acci- 
dental and adscititious Want of accuracy lii distinguishing diseases that 
are apparently similar is fatal to medicine ” 

Sydenham, of course, had his own theories, but he was never enslaved 
by them Still less was he enslaved by classical dogma or by the chemical 
theories then in vogue He made his own the great saying of his favorite, 
Bacon We have not to imagine or to think out, but to discover what nature 
does These are the very words that Hunter addressed to Jenner, Do not 
think — ti y 

In practice S3^denham did not disdain the use of diugs, he used Peruvian 
bark freely, as well as laudanum which he was the first to prepare , but he 
had many cases, “ in which he consulted his patient’s safety and his own 
reputation most effectually by doing nothing at all ” It was a great mistalce, 
he declared, to suppose that nature always needed the assistance of art His 
friendj John Locke, the philosophical father of Hume and Kant, himself a 
captain in the army of the parliament, and a practising physician as well, in 
commending the new method writes to a friend, " You cannot imagine how 
far a little observation will carry a man m the curing of disease, though very 
stubborn and dangerous, and that with very little and common things, and 
almost no medicine at all ” 

Too much has been made of Sydenham’s contribution to the diagnosis 
of disease True, he distinguished between chorea and St Vitus dance, he 
descnbed syphilis, and recognized many diseases as specific m the modern 
sense, he established hysteria as a definite disease, his description of gout re- 
mains unexcelled It was from that malady he suffered and died, but he 
consoled himself with the reflection, that fools rarely suffer from it, unless 
indeed he himself might have been an exception He missed many of the 
s}mptoms of scarlatina, and his classification of fevers remains obscure 

It Mas in practice he excelled For a patient who had suffered from the 
prc^ ailing lowering treatment he prescribed a roast chicken and a pint of 
canary wine A hj pochondnac he advised to consult a physician in Inver- 
nc‘;s The man proceeded on horseback, he could not find the doctor, he re- 
turned very angry but cured “Nothing,” Sydenham said, so cherishes 
and strengthens the blood and spirits as riding a horse ” 

In addition to all this, there ^^as in Sydenham, as there was in Hip- 
pocrates, in Pasteur, and m Lister, a powerful moral element which shines 
on e\ery page “ Whoever,” he wrote, “ applies himself to medicine ought 
‘'Cnously to consider first, that he will one day have to render an account 
to the Supreme Judge of the lives of the sick committed to his care, and 
next, that whatcicr skill or knowledge he may, by divine favor, possess 
■^honld be dt\oted ahoie all else to the glory of God and tlie welfare of hu- 
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inanity ” And again, “ the physician will care for the sick with more 
diligence and tenderness if he remembers that he himself is a fellow-sufferer ” 
Sydenham created no great stir in London To the end of his days he 
remained on the outside of the faculty, although he had his friends within 
and without, and m that Invisible College which was the precursor of the 
Royal Society To us who are alert for any new method the conduct of the 
profession towards Sydenham seems strange For thirty years he was de- 
scribed as a “ sectary ” In one of the few letters now extant, written in 
English, he admits that, “ while he has the happiness of curing his patients, 
some of the faculty take fire at his attempts to reduce practice to a greater 
easiness ” In another letter he utters a mild protest against those who make 
It a matter of reproach, if one brings forward anything new, which had not 
previously been said, or heard, by themselves 

But the profession must not be too severely blamed We are so often 
right in our skepticism, we may be forgiven when we are occasionally wrong 
And S)fdenham was quite “ irregular ” He practised in London until he 
was fort)' years old, without a license of any kind In 1663 he was admitted 
licentiate by examination of the Royal College of Physicians, which is the 
lowest rank It was not until 1676 that he acquired the doctor’s degree, not 
from Oxford but from Cambridge He was at the time 52 years old, and 
his son was an undergraduate there He is known to have had the degree 
of bachelor of medicine from Oxford, but there is no official record In 
any case, his medical study must have been short, and not profound To 
compensate, he is alleged to haA^e taken a postgraduate course at Mont- 
pellier There is no eAudence of that either, although French Avnters make 
the most of the legend tlirough the natural desire to claim him as their OAvn 
Even his unlicensed practice Avas interrupted by an excursion into politics 
m 1658, Avhen he became a candidate for parliament He Avas unsuccessful , 
but as a defeated candidate he Avas appointed Comptroller of the Pipe, an 
office long since obsolete, and liaA’-ing to do Avith crown lands More impor- 
tant, he AA'as aAvarded 600 pounds on account of his military service With 
this money in hand he married, and settled doAvn to practise medicine 

LikeAvise, his study preliminary to medicine Avas brief He entered Ox- 
ford at the age of eighteen, but after three months his career Avas inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of civil Avar He joined the army in company Avith 
three of his brothers, he kept the field for four jears, AAdien he returned to 
the UniA^ersity, and receiA^ed an academic degree in 1646 Tavo years later, 
after his return from the second cnul Avar, he Avas made Bachelor of Medi- 
cine by “ actual creation ” It AA'as an honorary degree giA*en in adAance of 
the study for a profession AA'hich he entered by the influence of “ a great man 
and by his oavii destiny ” 

It Avas quite natural, therefore, that he should be considered in London 
as an uneducated and unqualified person He could not AArite Latin, al- 
though he could read it, his AAritings must be translated for him, and the 
AAOrk AAas badly done Only rough notes in his OAAn English remain, and it 
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IS Without especial quality Although his pre-medical education was de- 
plorable, he was not an ignorant man He could speak Latin Cicero was 
the author he most admiied, “the great teacher both in thought and lan- 
guage ” He frequently quotes Homer, Theocritus, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, 
Seneca, and all modern Latin wnteis were known to him, especially Bacon 
and Erasmus He knew the English Bible which was then a new book 
It was from Edinburgh and Leyden the fame of Sydenham first ex- 
tended to the world Boerhaave described him as the light of England, an 
Apollo m the art of medicine, a true pattern of the Hippocratic physician 
Haller, a pupil of Boerhaave, who carried Sydenham’s method to Germany, 
discovered him as the beginning of a new epoch in medicine Van Swieten, 
a fellow-pupil, bore the seed to Vienna, where it developed into a great clini- 
cal school Arbuthnot in the Harveian oration for 1727, found in him the 
“ aemulus ’’ or emulator of Hippocrates, and more recently the beloved Dr 
John Brown describes him as the prince of practical physicians 

This Boerhaave was professor of medicine in Leyden where he succeeded 
“ Sylvius,” who had made a vain attempt to reconstruct medicine upon a 
basis of the new chemistiy and the circulation of the blood, losing himself 
in the technical and the mechanical Boerhaave lectured five hours a day, 
his hospital contained only twelve beds, but by Sydenham’s method he made 
of it the medical center of Europe That knowledge came to him through 
Edinburgh from Archibald Pitcairne, who for a short time occupied the 
professor’s chair in Leyden, and was the teacher of Boerhaave 

This Archibald Pitcairne was born in Edinburgh in 1652 His ancestor 
fell at Flodden with his seven sons. The family was continued by a posthu- 
mous child He entered Edinburgh University in 1668, where he gradu- 
ated Master of Arts in 1671, at the age of nineteen Then he studied di- 
\inity and law In Pans, where he went for Ins health, he began the study 
of medicine but soon returned to Edinburgh, and took up the study of 
mathematics and medicine Once more he went to Pans, and graduated 
doctor of medicine at Rlieims He practised in Edinburgh with wide suc- 
cc'^s, and in 1692 he went to Leyden to occupy a professor’s chair Two of 
his pupils w^ere Boerhaave and Meade In 1693 he returned to Edinburgh 
for Ins marriage to the daughter of an eminent physician, Sir Archibald 
SteAcnson, from which place he often went as consultant to England and 
Holland 

Lacking the means of anatomical study, he persuaded the town council 
to permit him and some of his medical friends to dissect the bodies of 
paupers m Paul’s Work, unclaimed by their relatives The persuasion was 
tasj, as the} agreed to bury the bodies after dissection at their own charge, 
and to 'Ja\e the toivn from that expense To this was added the somewhat 
dangerous proMsion, that the\ were to attend the patients free of cost to the 
town until the} died This w'as the origin of the Edinburgh school of 
mtdicine 

Anatom} has been the origin of every school of medicine Human dis- 
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section IS even 3^et the sovereign method of transforming the average lay- 
man into a ph3'sician To this rule neither Hippocrates nor S3"denham is an 
exception They did not dissect , but they were men of genius , and genius 
knows no law Besides, they did not found schools The fame of every 
school, McGill included, is based upon anatomy It was fixed by Shepherd 
I pause to utter a word of respect to his memory In the modern sense he 
uas not a teacher, but he compelled men to learn by the sheer drudgery of 
dissection, — dissection not of earthworms, frogs, rats or guinea-pigs, but 
of tlie human body To him the human bod3’^, living or dead, was the pri- 
maty’^ unit m medicine , and in those da3's the ward-bed and the dissecting 
table were not very far apart Indeed, as Sir John Bland-Sutton reminds 
us, tlie word kKIvt], from which “ clinical ” is derived, applies equalty to a 
bed and to a table 

I am well aware tliat in these da3^s, when a student must be converted 
into a ph3'siologist, a plwsicist, a chemist, a biologist, a pharmacologist, and 
an electrician, there is no time to make a ph3'sician of him That consum- 
mation can come onty after he has gone out mto the world of sickness and 
suffering, unless indeed his mind is so bemused, his instincts so dulled, his 
S 3 'mpathy blunted b 3 - the long process of education in those sciences, that he 
is forever excluded from the art of medicine which was to Hippocrates " the 
art ” of all arts In that case he is destined for the laboratory, the profes- 
sor’s chair, or the consultant’s office 'Wliat would have happened to S3'^den- 
hani, had he been put through this machiner3’- is a problem in mfinit3' which 
no human intelligence is competent to solve 

Pitcairne like S3^denham insisted upon the stricth^ scientific method long 
since enunciated by Bacon an exact compliance with observation and ex- 
perience “ Nothing,” he affirms, “ more hinders physic from being im- 
proved than the curiosit3’^ of searching into the virtues of medicine, but to 
enquire whence the3' have that power is a superfluous amusement, since nature 
lies concealed A plwsician ought therefore to apph* himself to discover b)* 
experience the effects of medicines and diseases, and not needlessly fatigue 
himself b3’ enquiring into their causes which are neither possible nor neces- 
sary to be knoun ” This is going too far, but i\e must agree that under- 
graduates in medicine and practitioners should be debarred from this ” su- 
perfluous amusement ” 

Both Svdenham and Pitcairne were cominced that nature lies concealed, 
and alwavs will be concealed The more i\e seek the further she recedes 
To pluck out the heart of her infinite mvster}* was to them a -vain task and 
the seeker was sure to go astra} Nature knows no law The laws of na- 
ture were merely our own presuppositions 

Pitcairne w as also a poet, a mathematician, a scholar, a collector of books 
His library w as acquired by Peter the Great of Russia His monument in 
Greyfriars church3-ard bears an epitaph in testinionv of his generosity to 
scholars He was the first champion of Harvei* He too failed to win the 
approval of his colleagues, his plan for dissection was strongly opposed 
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His way of life was equally disapproved by the Calvinistic Edinburgh If 
we can believe his detractors, he was a frequenter of clubs, public-houses, 
and taverns He is reputed to have been drunk twice a day , an unbeliever , 
much given to profane jests, an atheist, involved in quarrels with the faculty, 
and suspected by the government 

A curious evidence of Ins quality is supplied by Richard Meade, his pupil 
along with Boerhaave at Leyden, afterwards court physician to George II, 
better known as the discoverer of the sarcoptes scdbiei, the insect that causes 
the itch Pitcairne’s son was out m 1715, and was condemned to death 
Meade in gratitude to his master interposed and saved his life He pleaded 
with Sir Robert Walpole, that if he and the royal family had been cured by 
his skill, it was due to the instruction he had received fiom Pitcairne 

The intermediary between Pitcairne and Sydenham was Dr Andiew 
Brown He had read Sydenham’s “ new and quite contrary method ” It 
so impressed him that he went to London “ to settle his tossed thoughts ” 
He spent “ some months in his society,” and found in him ” everything that 
use to beget in wary and prudent people trust and knowledge ” He returned 
to Edinburgh “ as much overjoyed as if he had gamed a treasure ” He had , 
he published it to the world in 1691, “ a vindicatory schedule concerning the 
new cure of fevers, first invented by the sagacious Dr Thomas Sydenham ” 
Pitcairne in the following year carried that treasure to Leyden 

Modern medicine had a resting stage in Edinburgh, whence it issued in 
two faint streams across the Atlantic to Montreal and Philadelphia In 
1 r ^ Montreal Genei al Hospital was founded, and from it emanated the 
McGill medical school This was the first hospital in America to introduce 
students into the wards Here again the old and the new came into con- 
ict A duel was fought, men had conviction in those days Five shots 
A\cre exchanged with ounce bullets One protagonist was shot thiough the 
c lest the other had his right arm shattered Both recovered, the one by 
t le old treatment, the other by the new, so their comparative merit was left 
undecided The four founders were Edinburgh men 

When the College of Physicians of Philadelphia was founded in 1787, 
our of the eleven senior fellows had graduated from Edinburgh, and four 
others had studied theie, “children of Edinburgh and grandchildren of 
LcAdcn as Weir Mitchell said There is m the Frick Hbiary a collection 
of 126 theses, presented by Sir William Osier, written by American students 
in h-dmburgh between the years 1760 and 1813 Some of them bear the 
nanies of Moreau vho founded the first American medical school m the 
Lui\crsit\ of PennsyKania in 1763. of Shippen, Kuhn, Logan. Rush, and 
Lee The first clinical lecture vas given by Thomas Bond in 1766, on the 
ad\.inl.iges of clinical instruction I-Ic took the precaution of reading it 
in ainaucc to the board of managers who inscribed it in their minutes To 
complete the record. Osier in 1885 went to Philadelphia, bearing wdth him 
vhat he had learned at McGill: and so these two streams of modern mcdi- 
tine were joined 
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If I Stopped at this point, I should be a mere historian repeating what 
3 'ou already know , or can read in books Sydenham’s little writings are at 
your hand in Latin and English, published by the old Sydenham Society 
Ever) thing germane to the subject has been collected by Dr F Picard, and 
b)* J F Pa}Tie in 1900 From this material, small though complete as it 
IS, many charming essays have been drawn, none more charming than that 
by H H Bashford in his Harley Street Calendar 

But historjf IS the master to Avhom we all must go If now we are con- 
vinced that Sydenham has achieved a world mastery m medicine we might 
do Avell to enquire how' close w’e come to his mind, or how^ far we have de- 
parted from it For the moment I shall content myself wnth one aspect — 
medical education — a subject upon wdiich Sydenham expressed himself 
without reserve We must not rely too implicitly upon even his authority 
for he had no experience m the public teaching of students, he never had 
a hospital appointment, never occupied a professor’s chair He had, how- 
ever, some private pupils, one of whom was Dr Dover \vhose powder yet 
bears his name His own instruction at Oxford was scanty, he never 
entered a laboratory, never w^alked through a ward, there were no wards 
to walk in He mentions Aristotle only once, Galen three times, Celsus 
not at all 

If a young man w'ere to ask you by what means he should achieve a 
medical education, 3 ou ivould feel compelled to offer him the curriculum for 
the first tw'O years They are much tlie same, they represent the sum of 
our ivisdom In one recently under my hand, the first year is assigned to 
physiolog)*, anatomy, histolog)^ and organogen, although if the aspirant 
asked me w'hat “ organogen ” meant, I should be obliged to confess that I 
do not knoAv, unless indeed it is derived from the Greek w^ord 6vapyoi 
through the Latin onager In the second year, biochemistry and pharma- 
colog)”^ are added , Avith lectures on public health and the histoiy* of medicine 
It is not on record that the neophj-te comes into the remotest contact Avith a 
sick human being for two years The London schools are Avithin the hos- 
pitals and students from curiosity or boredom wander wnth new^ interest 
and profit into the aa ards The French go to the other extreme, and assign 
clinical duties to a student on the first daj of his entrance 

This Aer)’ question of medical education AAas put to SAdenham b) Hans 
Sloane, Avho afterAA*ards achieA’ed the highest professional and social hon- 
ors, and is Aet remembered as the founder of the British jMuseum The 
A oung man modestly suggested that he might take a course in anatomy and 
botany " This is all A^eiy* fine,” said Sydenham, " but it AAon’t do Anat- 
omy, botany, — Nonsense Sir I knoAA an old A\oman in CoAeiit Garden 
who understands botany better, and as for anatomy, my butcher can dis- 
sect a joint full as well No, young man, all this is stuff aou must go to 
the bedside, it is there alone aou can learn disease ’ Rather than go 
abroad to study botain , he recommended this earnest seeker to droAA n him- 
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self in a pond that was commonly used for tliat purpose The frightful 
thing is that he may have been right 

Sydenham was a physician, an artist, a practitioner; he thought that 
enough for any one person He was not an ultimate scientist, not a 
botanist, anatomist, or physiologist These were separate trades, they 
concerned him indirectly or not at all, they destroyed m the practiser the 
quality of physician He had a passion for curing the sick, which expelled 
all other interests 

He does not seem to have heard of Harvey or the circulation of the 
blood, which was then a discovery 40 years old Osier goes further when 
he writes • “ There was nothing in Harvey’s discovery which could be con- 
verted immediately into practical benefit, nothing that even the Sydenham of 
his day could take hold of and use ” He knew nothing of Malpighi’s dis- 
covery of the arterioles twenty years earlier Indeed he averred that not 
even the microscope could disclose them These to him were explanations, 
and he kept his mind upon the majest)' of open facts He gave to medicine 
a method which was more valuable than detailed discovery, he brought 
canonical authorit}' to an end But, strange to say, this method was soon 
to be extended into those fields of science of which he professed himself 
negligent or ignorant Boerhaave applied that method to anatomy, physi- 
ology, and the microscope Haller bore it with him to Gottingen, and de- 
veloped ph}siolog}’’ into a natural science, Morgagni, in morbid anatomy 
was “ the counterpart of Sydenham ” 

If Sydenham m his mature age began to practise m any American city, 
he would be put in gaol , if he applied with his poor preliminary qualification 
to stud} medicine in the first year of any medical school, he would be put 
in the as} luin, along with Shakespeare, if he were found wandering about, 
after he had applied to a high-school as an instructor in English composi- 
t ion We in Canada have been in the habit of blaming 'the United States 
for oui established curricula Forty per cent of our medical students at 
McGill are Americans , they help to pay our salaries, although they do profit 
to the extent of 600 dollars a year from our pious endowments 

In times gone by, Canadian graduates went freely to the United States 
to practise We felt obliged to conform with the regulations of the various 
State boards, we still feel obliged in a measure to meet the legal needs of 
our American students Now the border is more strictly closed If an 
\mencan physician comes to us, he comes on his ovn recoid since gradua- 
tion Xo one thinks of asking hou or where Penfield, or Cone, or Steble 
studied I f now our curricula are too abstract, the fault is our own We 
ba\c to de.il onK with the ^arlous proMiicial boards The e}e of the legis- 
latures IS upon them and upon us , and they are sw ift to act One Canadian 
pro\ inci.il board ic much more rigid than any similar body in the United 
The final Report of the Commission on Medical Education, issued 
Iasi ninntb. discloses that all State regulation'^ aie completely relaxed, and 
tliL ccbools are now free The bead of one Board writes, that licensing 
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examinations, “ as such,” that is, apart from the candidate’s school record, 
aie woithless Sydenham would sanction tlie profound sanity of this 
Report 

Let us now, m conclusion, try to discover if Sydenham’s practice has 
any lesson for us When he came upon the scene, practice had become so 
scientific that the most scientific physician did not even look upon his pa- 
tients In Paris their excretion was carried to him m an earthen vessel b}' 
a servant By inspection of that alone he made a diagnosis, and sent the 
proper remedy To be “ elaborately curled ” was a favorable sign A 
similar practice prevailed m Scotland, if we can believe the panegyric of 
Robert Burns upon Doctor Hornbook, except that the mode of conveyance 
was upon a “ kail-blade,” that is, a cabbage leaf 

We 111 our time have departed still further from reality, when we sub- 
stitute a photograph for the thing itself The older surgeons were content 
to diagnose a broken leg if the end of the bone protruded through the skin 
Now, we must have a picture The fault is not wholly with the surgeon 
The poorest patient is so hedged about with insurance that the surgeon must 
provide himself with the evidence the court may require Nothing lies like 
the camera, especially when the deeper structures are involved By a judi- 
cious use of the camera, a fish may be made to appear as long as the man 
who caught it In hospitals, given over mainly to chronic and convalescent 
cases, an expert photographer comes once a week to “ read ” the pictures 
tliat have been made m tlie interval by the “ technicians ” He makes the 
diagnosis and suggests the treatment, although he has never seen a patient 
qua patient since the day he acquired his degree 

If Sjdenham were alive today, and came into a modern hospital, he 
would be for the moment bewildered He would have to teach himself that 
the field of medicine has been immensely widened, and cannot even be sur- 
veyed by a single mind He would see acute conditions diagnosed at a 
glance, and swift treatment applied But he would see obscure cases which 
had baffled practitioners as earnest as himself He would discover, to his 
joy, that the chief physician was so scientifically conscientious that he would 
not make a diagnosis, still less prescribe anything more than a palliative 
treatment until he had before him all the reports of his larious expert as- 
sistants By the time the file was complete, the patient might have left 
the hospital alive or dead If living, he might take his file with him, to 
display with the interest he had in his family album But the visitor would 
recognize in that physician a brother to himself, — with this resen^e, that the 
patient be not lost in the problem, or the physician in the abstract scientist 
The world may be a stage it is not a hospital, as the j'oung man will dis- 
cover when he begins to practise, deprned of apparatus, and compelled to 
rely upon his own natural senses 

Sj'denham vould be astonished at the magnificence of the modern 
hospital, and wonder if practice could not be reduced to a " greater easi- 
ness,” thinking of the dajs ^\hen he fought his troopers and doctored them. 
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too, as indeed the soldiers in the lecent war were adequately treated in 
aid-post, dressing station, field ambulance, and in rest stations for their 
convalescence He would ask, as many are now asking, who bears the 
expense of three dollars a day for each public patient, described in his time 
as a pauper 

Unless the hospitals for public patients curb their scientific curiosity and 
return to the simple practice of Sydenham, their task will be taken away 
from them and given to another Science, too, is governed by economic 
law Even private patients are beginning to discover, as Sydenham did, 
that tliey can get well without becoming victims of the scientific ritual 
Any patient who lives long enough will get well Life is not now so de- 
sirable as it used to be To die m peace is better than a few months of 
added misery 

Nature may be expelled, insensibly she returns Happily, the tide of 
practice is now turning again to the bedside The voice of Sydenham is 
being heard anew To a patient clamoring for drugs and operation David 
MacKenzie said “ The quickest and cheapest way to recovery is lying in 
that bed ” Sydenham said to Locke “You will best cherish yourself by 
keeping to bed , it will contribute more to your relief than can be imagined “ 
Dean Martin instructs his students that tlie educated hand and ear will tell 
the average physician enough, and all he can understand, towards treating a 
patient with heart disease Electrical machinery is for the expert, he alone 
can tell if the fibrillations that appear upon the photograph are really in the 
heart or are due to extra-cardial electrical currents induced by a nearby radio 
or a vacuum cleaner in the hands of a ward-maid John Meakins informs 
his students that the one question that really interests a patient is how soon 
he can resume his usual employment Francis W Peabody, six years ago, 
expounded to the students of Harvard the complete care of the patient 
S}denham was a Puritan, he believed that scientific truth came as a 
re\ elation from heaven, or as we would say by an act of intuition in a 
creatne mind Expeiiments were of no avail, unless there was a mind to 
interpret them and discern the end to which they led All else was mere 
research, searching for the already seen, or an aimless wandering in the 
mazes of nature He made no objection to these experimenters They 
might be as abstract and finical as they liked, he merely insisted that they 
know what they weie trying to do, and above all keep out of the field of 
]>ractical medicine, and not lead the minds of the young awa}’^ from the 
hcclsidc 1 here is a lesson in that for the laboratories 

Fame enough has come to Sjdenham, but he had “long since weighed 
in a nice and scrupulous balance, uhcthcr it were hotter to serve men or be 
prai«:td h> them ” 



EDITORIALS 

THE HEART AND THE SURGEON 

It should be of particular interest to physicians that some of the most 
important progress in tlie treatment of heart disease lies in the realm of 
surgery It is wtry necessary for the physician to know what the surgeon 
can do and Avhen to call him in 

Three totally different types of surgical procedure, each designed to 
relieve tlie sufferer from heart disease by altering certain of his physiologic 
processes, may be mentioned 

In the first place we have the nen^e blocking procedures for painful 
afflictions such as angina pectoris These, whether they be alcohol block, 
nerve section, or ganghonectoniy, all serve merely to abolish pain by inter- 
rupting the arc over which the pain is referred They cannot materially 
prolong life nor sta)' the progress of disease Conceivably they may shorten 
life by removing the danger signal which pain may provide However, be- 
cause their use is commonly restricted to those patients whose misery is so 
great that life is not worth living this theoretical objection is of no moment 
Since Jonnesco^ first introduced procedures of tins sort in 1916 much 
knowledge of the exact nature of the pathways has been gained with the 
result that the attack now should be made no longer upon the upper and 
middle cenucal S}-mpathetic ganglia, but instead upon the inferior cervical 
and upper dorsal ganglia or the posterior roots of the upper dorsal spinal 
ner\^es ” 

Another categorj' of cardiac operation is that of decortication or decom- 
pression of die heart A pump enclosed m a rigid sack which does not 
permit it fully to relax obviously is handicapped m tlie quantitj' of pumping 
it can do The heart may fall into this predicament when the pericardium 
IS diseased as in constricting mediastmo-pericarditis, of which the sjmdrome 
of Pick is an advanced stage Also dense adhesions may so firmly anchor 
the heart to the unyielding chest wall tliat its action is grossly disturbed 
In this event it may be more its contraction than its filling which is hindered 
In either case the surgeon may be able to set free the struggling organ from 
restraint® and relieve the patient of the sjmiptoms that interference with 
heart action produced The sjmdrome of Pick has been produced by the 
injection into the pericardial sack of substances vliich induce an adhesive 
process This experimental syndrome has then been reliei ed by decortica- 
tion of tlie heart"* In somewhat similar fashion very huge hearts may 

1 JoxxESCO, T Traitement chirurgical de I’angine de poitnne par la resection du sj-m- 
patliiqiie ce'-\ ico-thoracique. Bull Acad de Medicine, Pans, 1920, Kxxiv, 93 

2 White, J C, G\rre\, W E, and Atkins J A Cardiac innen-ation, e'qjerimental 
and clinical studies. Arch of Surg, 1933, xxm, 765 

sCHtiRCHiLL E D Decortication of tlie heart (Delorme) for adhesi\e pericarditis. 
Arch of Surg , 1929 xix (Part II), 1457-1469 , , „ , 

*Beck, C S and Griswold, R A Pericardicctonij m the treatment of the Pick sjn- 
drome, Ardi of Surg , 1930, xxi, 1064 
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suffer embarrassment from the very fact that the thorax itself becomes 
relatively confining In such cases the substitution of a flexible for a rigid 
precordium through rib resection (decompression) may give greater ease 
of function ® 

Endocardial operations have been tried, chiefly to relieve stenoses They 
have not given results which are at all encouraging Moreover while nerve 
block and decortication have in certain instances been brilliantly successful 
the cases in which they are indicated are far from plentiful However, 
there is a totally different type of operation for heart disease which has been 
introduced quite recently by Bluingart and his collaborators,® which bids 
fair to have a far wider application This, like the other type, is based 
upon simple physiological principles 

The heart which is overburdened may be helped if its burden is reduced 
The insufficiency of any organ may result on the one hand from an excessive 
demand placed upon it by the body as a whole, or on the other by a reduction 
m capacity for work of the organ itself The two may be combined The 
efficiency of organs in general depends upon the relation of demand for 
function and supply of function The work performed by the heart is a 
function of mass of blood moved and resistance encountered Mass of 
blood moved depends, primarily, upon the call for oxygen by the tissues, 
that IS to say, upon metabolism 

The Boston investigators argued that reduction in metabolic rate by 
thyroidectomy ought to help certain cardiac cripples by reducing the work 
their hearts were called upon to do If the heart’s capacity cannot be in- 
creased the patients still may be benefited by making their hearts work less 
At the lower level the heart may actually become competent So they ar- 
gued and since they had the courage of their convictions, so they carried on 
111 eleven of thirteen cases the results in the first few months seem brilliantly 
successful 

Of course it has long been known that the thyrocardiac is benefited by 
partial thyroidectomy. In the thyrotoxic person partial thyroidectomy usu- 
ally permanently lowers metabolic rate This is not so in persons with 
normal thyroid glands In them the whole thyroid must be removed If 
any gland tissue is left it soon hypertrophies and no permanent drop in 
metabolic rate is secured The development of a safe technic for absolutely 
total extirpation of the normal thyroid gland is the contribution of Dr. 

^ Morison, a Thoracostomy m heart disease, Lancet, 1908, 38 

Lfxormant, Ch , and D’Aubtgne, R AI La thoracectomic prccordiale dans Jes sym* 
phases ct certaines hj pertrophies cardiaques, J dc chir, 1928, x\xi, 161-175 

® Blumcart, H L , LFtaxE, S A , and Berlin, D D The therapeutic effect of thj - 
loidectomy on congests e heart failure and angina pectoris in patients with no clinical or 
pathological CMdciice of thvroid tOMCitj, Arch Int Med, 1933 

Blumgart, H L , Risfman, J E F , Davis, D , and Berlin, D D The therapeutic 
effect of total ablation of the thjroid on congestne heart failure and angina pectoris in pa- 
tients with no clinical or pathological CMdcncc of thjroid toxicitj III Ip*rl> results in 
Aanous tjpes of cardioi'ascular disease and coincident pathological states, Arch Int Alcd 
(In Press) 
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Berlin, the suigeon of the Boston group ^ It is a very special teclinic, 
with considerable risk, a very different business from ordinary subtotal 
thyroidectomy for goiter It should be undertaken only by surgeons who 
have given it special study, by such, however, it may be successfully carried 
out The myxedema which will soon result m cases so treated can be per- 
fectly controlled Patients with full-blown, spontaneous myxedema usually 
have metabolic rates of — 40 or below They seldom show much clinical 
evidence of myxedema when their rates are not lower than — 25 By the 
use of small doses of thyroid it will be quite easy to run these thyroidecto- 
mized cardiac patients at metabolic rates in the neighborhood of — 25 which 
will avoid gross myxedema, yet effect a great saving to the heart 

Another aspect of the matter is that of coronary flow The principle of 
demand and supply may be applied to coronary flow no less than to total 
cardiac work It has long been a common clinical experience to find that 
certain patients with myxedema develop angina pectoris when given thyroid 
Angina may be taken to be the symptom of relative insufficiency of coronary 
flow The myxedema patient’s coronaries may be sufficiently capacious for 
his low rate of blood flow and consequent light cardiac work When his 
general metabolism and his heart metabolism are stepped up by the thyroid 
he receives, then his coronaries may become unable to meet their task 
Blumgart and his collaborators, recognizing this, argued that total thy- 
roidectomy m ordinary cases of angina pectoris might, by lowering meta- 
bolic rate and diminishing the quantity of blood the coronaries are required 
to let pass, bring about a state of relative coronary competence Again in 
actual experience their thought seems to have been proved sound Indeed, 
it seems likely that total tl^roidectomy may turn out to be a far better pro- 
cedure for angina pectoris than any form of interruption of the nervous arc 
It may not only prevent pain but also prolong life 

Progress of this kind indicates the necessity for a broadly physiologic 
point of view In the field of cardio-vascular disease the hemodynamic 
aspects must not be lost from sight m the welter of a mass of electrocardio- 
graphic and statistical facts What we want to know chiefly about a pump 
is how ell it can pump, and the patient is keener to have us do something 
which will prolong and improve the pumping of his heart than he is to 
have us tell him with some nice degree of accuracy when it will cease 

J H Means 


SYPHILITIC AORTITIS 

Among the lesions of late sjphilis, sjphilitic aortitis by Mrtue of its 
serious complications ranks high as a cause of fatalities It is estimated 
that cases of cardiovascular syphilis constitute over one-tenth of all cases 
of organic heart disease Moore believes that there may be as many as 

’ Berlin, D D The theraoeutic effect of complete th^ roidectom> on congests e heart 
failure and angina pectoris in patients i\ith no clinical or pathological ciidcnce of thjroid 
toxicih II Operatue technic, Am Tr Surg (In press ) 
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20,000 deaths a year from this cause in the United States Of these a 
certain proportion are due to aneurysm, but the majority result from heart 
failure. For the most part it is not the aortitis which causes heart failure 
but the extension of the aortitis to tlie aortic valves with resultant aortic 
insufficiency, or the encroachment of the aortic lesions upon the openings of 
the coronaries bringing about stenosis or occlusion of these orifices 

It is still a subject of discussion whether a true syphilitic myocarditis 
occurs in association with specific aortitis or whether the pathological 
changes in the myocardium are explainable as a result of the mechanical 
stresses of the valvular lesion, the ischemia due to coronary stenosis at the 
ostia, or m many instances to the presence in the same patient of coronary 
arteriosclerosis The inability of most pathologists to demonstrate spiro- 
chetes in the heart weighs somewhat against the specific nature of the lesions 
In any case there is little evidence that a diffuse syphilitic myocarditis evei 
occurs in the absence of specific aortitis so that aortitis in nearly all cases 
may safely be assumed to constitute the primary syphilitic focus from which 
all lesions which cause heart failure later develop 

In the reports based on cases in which, irrespective of the cause of death, 
autopsy has demonstrated the presence of late syphilis it is shown that syphi- 
litic aortitis is the commonest tertiary lesion with an incidence of approxi- 
mately 80 per cent In living patients, however, in whom the diagnosis of 
late syphilis has been made according to clinical and laboratory criteria, 
syphilitic aortitis is much less frequently diagnosed In the analysis of a 
group of 6,420 ambulatory cases of late syphilis. Turner found evidence of 
cardiovascular syphilis in only 10 1 per cent, the diagnosis of uncomplicated 
aortitis was made in 5 1 per cent 

It IS apparent that m known syphilitics the presence of syphilitic aortitis 
is frequently overlooked by our present methods of diagnosis and that 
moreover we are not able to utilize to the fullest the presence of this lesion 
as a means of diagnosing syphilis in cases presenting no other stigmata of 
this disease 

The diagnosis of syphilitic aortitis today is most accurate at a stage of 
the disease when the making of this diagnosis is least useful to the patient 
When aneury'sm, aortic insufficiency or symptoms of coronary stenosis are 
found we are frequently able to conclude that there is present an underlying 
aortic syphilis; but the opportunity for effective treatment in such cases’ has 
already passed Treatment at best will only delay the inevitable end "i o 
the individual patient at this stage, judicious treatment has niiich to offer, 
but no successful attack upon the mortality rate from cardiovascular syphilis 
can be initiated so late 

The diagnosis of uncomplicated syphilitic aortitis may be made -with 
some certainty in a rather limited number of cases In cases of known 
syphilis in which the ascending portion and the arch of the aorta are dilated, 
without other known cause such as Inpcrtcnsion and arteriosclerosis, the 
diagnosis of syphilitic aortitis k justified The physical signs which sug- 
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gest such a dilatation, increased retromanubnal dulness, abnormal pulsation 
in the jugular fossa, drum-hke aortic second sound are unfortunately easily 
overlooked perhaps because m some cases their significance is not appreci- 
ated and special attention is not given to their detection Roentgenology 
may be of great assistance but here again routine procedures will often fail 
where more careful fluoroscopy from various angles or the use of oblique 
teleroentgenography would elicit evidence of dilatation 

A higher “ index of suspicion ” among physicians and consequent in- 
creased clinical alertness would no doubt add appreciably to the number of 
cases m which the diagnosis of uncomplicated syphilitic aortitis was arrived 
at by the determination of the presence of aortic dilatation At best, how- 
ever, this method of diagnosis is limited m its application In the first place 
in patients over fortj'-five widening of the aortic contour from other causes 
than syphilis is sufficiently frequent and difficult to differentiate to greatly 
subtract from the specificity of this finding In the fifties syphilis of the 
aorta is almost always combined with arteriosclerosis In the second place 
detectable dilatation of the aorta probabty occurs only m cases in which the 
involvement is extensive It is evident indeed from the study of pathologi- 
cal specimens that not all cases even of extensive aortitis are accompanied 
by dilatation It has appeared to be more common m those cases compli- 
cated by an aortic insufficiency or accompanied by hypertension At any 
rate aortic dilatation is surely often absent m those frequent cases m which 
the aortitis is limited to a small area in the suprasigmoid region of the aortic 
wall The danger of involvement of the coronary orifices or of the aortic 
valves from such a small focus is unfortunately greater because of propin- 
quity, than It IS from a more extensive process at a higher level 

The symptomatolog)’^ at present ascribed to syphilitic aortitis is of verj 
slight diagnostic help It is for the most part not the product of a careful 
comparison of clinical observations AVith pathological findings It has come 
down to us from a less critical day and seems compounded of symptoms 
attributable as much to concurrent coronary ostial stenosis, aortic insuffi- 
ciency, and even aneurj'sm as to the aortitis pei se There is no doubt, 
however, that aortitis produces symptoms and it seems very possible that a 
more intensive clinical and pathological comparison may give us a clinical 
picture of diagnostic A^alue 

The need for further diagnostic aid in the early detection of aortic sjphi- 
hs is a verj' real one The finding of any syphilitic lesion maj unravel many 
other diagnostic tangles , but especially is it important to dlSco^ er a lesion so 
apt to attack vital structures It now appears probable though not pro\en 
that this aortic lesion in its early stages maj* be controllable by treatment 
It seems also established that it is most safely treated not b\ routine meas- 
ures but by a more carefull) graded use of aiiti-s> philitjc remedies An 
improvement in our present methods of diagnosis of sjphilitic aortitis will 
therefore constitute a major contribution to internal medicine 
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Cltmcal Diagnosis Physical and Diffei cntial By Neuton S Stern, A B , M D , 
Harvard, Associate Professor of Medicine, University of Tennessee School of 
Medicine, Memphis xvi-f-364 pages The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1933 Price, $3 50 

Dr Stern has written a textbook tliat in the reviewer’s opinion is most timely 
Most textbooks on physical diagnosis either confine themselves solely to the chest 
organs or are so large and cumbersome that anything like a complete reading consti- 
tutes something of an ordeal 

In this book, however. Dr Stern combines completeness with brevity He 
crowds an astonishing amount of information into something less than four hundred 
pages His description of the mechanisms involved in physical diagnosis is simple, 
direct and understandable His outline of laboratory technic is adequate to the 
requirements of most practitioners and students His section on the interpretation 
of symptoms is admirable He admits with pride that his section on case history 
teaching has been borrowed from Richard C Cabot He emphasizes over and over 
again the value of thoroughness and completeness The American Heart and Tu- 
berculosis Association’s standards of measurements and classification have been 
adopted, which the reviewer considers a valuable feature 

One hesitates to criticize in any way a textbook with which one is in such 
marked agreement, but the reviewer feels that in discussing history writing, Dr 
Stern might perhaps have laid greater emphasis on the past history and have drawn 
a clearer distinction between the events of the past history and the present illness 
A few illustrations would also have enhanced the value of the book 

However, the whole book is so useful and so clear that it deserves to achieve 
immediate acceptance as a standard text for undergraduate teaching It cannot fail 
to be useful to graduate clinicians who wish fundamental information in an ac- 
cessible form 

T C W 

Calcium Metabolism and Calcium Theiapy By Abraham Cantarow, M D , In- 
structor in Medicine, Jefferson Medical College, with a foreword by Hobart 
Amory Hare, B Sc , M D , LL D , Late Professor Therapeutics, Materia Med- 
ica and Diagnosis in the Jefferson Medical College, Ed II xii + 2S2 pages, 
20 X 14 cm Lea and Febigcr, Philadelphia, Pa 1933 Price, $2 50 
The contents of this ^olume are divided into three general headings Normal 
Calcium Metabolism, Abnormal Calcium Metabolism and Calcium Therapy 

In the fi\e chapters which compose the first part of the book such subjects as 
Calcium Requirement, Calcium Excretion, Blood Calcium and other related topics 
are discussed Of special interest in this section is the discussion of the calcium 
le\el of the plasma as it is related to the parathyroid hormone and vitamin D Be- 
sides these factors which exercise an important control over the calcium balance of 
the plasma, the acid-basc balance is emphasized The optimum pH in vitro for calci- 
fication is 7 25 to 7 30 Slight calcification occurs at pH 7 00 to 7 10 and no calci- 
fication occurs in solutions more acid than pll 7 00 In the form of a recapitulation, 
the author states that there are fi\e factors which m-ay increase the excretion of 
calcium, causing a negatiae calcium balance, and a decalcification of bone* (1) 
rinroid Extract, (2) Parathjroid Extract, 13) Vitamin D Deficiency, (4) Excess 
of Phosphorus, (5) Acidosis 

There arc t\\o chapters m Part Two ilealing with the <thnorm<thttes of calcium 
metibolism The Inpocalccniias which accotnp<in> inanj forms of disease arc trcatcfl 
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from a theoretical and practical standpoint The author is especially thorough in 
his discussions of the influence of various diseases on the character of blood calcium 
This IS discussed from the point of view of modern physicochemical concepts 

Part Three treats of calcium therapy in its various ramifications It is gratify- 
ing to observe that the author approaches tins problem logically, viz , having con- 
sideied the physicochemical features of blood calcium, the pharmacological are de- 
veloped next and finally tlie therapeutics of various calcium salts The effects of 
giMiig calcium salts by the various avenues of administration are compared After 
the oral administration of calcium salts lactose is recommended as it enhances the 
absorption of calcium by increasing intestinal acidity through lactic acid fermentation 
The role of the active parathyroid extract, prepared by Collip, is discussed in its rela- 
tionship to calcium therapy In the audior’s opinion the discovery of this extract has 
immeasurably enriched the possibilities of calcium tlierap}' 

The treatise is well written and practically free from typographical errors The 
volume fulfills the purpose for which it is intended, namely, to familiarize the clinician 
with certain aspects of calcium metabolism, and to aid in the establishment of calcium 
therapv upon a rational basis with full realization of its value and limitations 

J C K, Jr 

The Duodenum — Us Structure and Function, Its Diseases and Then Medical and 
Suigtcal Treatment By Edward L Kellogg, MD, FACS 882 pages 
Paul B Hoeber, Inc , New York, 1933 Price, $10 00 

This work true to its substantial title is one of considerable scope and no little 
value The author has collected under one cover an enormous amount of data of 
which tlie preponderant amount is well selected and correctly interpreted Naturally 
in a w'ork of tins size there are bound to be subjects on w'hich points of view will 
differ markedly The W'ork may be roughly divided into sections dealing with (1) 
anatomy and physiology, (2) diagnostic technic, (3) a description of tlie various 
diseases and disorders that are found in the organ and tlie indications for their 
medical and surgical treatment , and (4) a long chapter on surgical procedures 

It IS in the third section that the major part of the book’s value is to be found 
Herein are tabulated in meticulous detail the age, incidence of occurrence, X-raj' 
findings, congenital variations, case histories, etc , appertaining to such subjects as 
Duodenitis, Abnormalities of Shape and Position, Diverticulosis of the Duodenum, 
Internal and External Fistulae, Duodenal Hernia, Duodenal Obstructions Caused bj 
Annular Pancreas, Duodenal Ulcer, etc 

The chapter on X-Ray Diagnosis is written by A Judson Quimbj , M D , and 
that on Duodenal Parasites by Bailey K Ashford, M D The latter is particularly 
well done 

As a reference book on the incidence, details and statistics of all tj'pes of duo- 
denal abnormalities this volume is particularlv recommended 

L M 

Feptic Ulcer By J\cob Buckstein, MD Volume Ten of Annals of Roentgenol- 
ogy — Series of klonographic Atlases Edited b> James T Case, M D 444 
pages Paul B Hoeber, Inc , New' York, 1933 Price, $12 00 
To the series of Monographic Atlases m Roentgenologj has been added the Sec- 
ond Edition of tlie ^olume, Peptic Ulcer In it the author presents a series of com- 
mon and rare roentgenological Mews of gastric, duodenal, and post-operati\ c gastro- 
jejunal and jejunal ulcers Interesting historical sketches on the de\elopnient of 
radiological technic in each one of these conditions are followed bj a large nuniDcr of 
films A case record, short and concise, is gi\en with each photograph 

10 
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In addition, valuable, common sense reflections on conditions m which the differ- 
ential diagnosis is difficult are given, in connection with well chosen illustrations 

The work is well planned, well printed and bound It is well worth a place on 
one’s shelves as a reference volume m peptic ulcer roentgenology 

L M 

Physical Cheviistiy of Liznng Tissues and Life Ptoceszes By R Beutner, MD, 
PhD, Professor of Pharmacology, School of Medicine, University of Louis- 
ville Ed I IX-}- 337 pages, 23X15 cm The Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md 1933 Price, $5 00 

To bridge the gap between inanimate and living matter is the time-honored prob- 
lem of the basic sciences Physical chemistry is a powerful tool in the hands of the 
biologist to shed light upon this fundamental problem In a masterly manner the 
author has attempted to elucidate tlie physical and biological observations which tend 
to show an analogy between the behavior of inanimate systems and biological 
processes 

The writer has avoided the mathematical formulae concomitant with physico- 
chemical developments in order to keep the book available to the average student of 
medicine However, fortunately for those who are interested in the mathematical 
development of the field, a matliematical treatment of certain theories has been in- 
cluded in the appendix 

The approach to the problem is divided under three separate headings First, 
Membranes, Osmosis and Related Forces are considered, second. Life Processes Re- 
lated to Cr j stallization or Owing to Surface Forces are dealt with, and third, Elec- 
trical Currents in Tissues and Their Relation to Life Processes are treated These 
three main divisions of the book are followed by a chapter on Future Possibilities of 
Development which deals particularly uith Artificial Parthenogenesis 

The re\ lewer is particularly impressed by the scholarly and philosophic appi oach 
to tlie entire problem which is embodied in the introduction dealing with Life as a 
Scientific Problem 

Of particular interest to the clinician is the section of the book in which the 
physicochemical aspects of edema and nephritis are described Pharmacologists and 
plnsiologists will find the Meltrer and Auer’s magnesium-calcium antagonism and 
1 elated phenomena particularlj well described 

'J he stvlc of the author is clear and concise His statements are in most instances 
.iccur.itc repi eductions of original work or careful deductions therefrom On page 
2/, It would have been well to point out that cryoscopic measurements involving 
molecular weight determinations are conducted on the basis of gram-molecular 
weights in 1000 grams of the sohent and not on the basis of molar solutions Con- 
sidering the nice differences between the pH of arterial and venous blood, it is re- 
grttt.ible that nothing is mentioned in this connection on page 74 In the explanation 
of re\ersible emulsions, no mention is made of Harkin's orientation theory which 
pro\idcs a brilliant Inpotliesis for the phenomenon in question 

In Its ciitirets the book fulfills the purpose of the author as previouslj set forth 
,'md points nut with coiiMncing assuredness that. "Life in all of its comple\it> seems 
to he no more than one of the innumerable properties of the compounds of carbon ” 

J C K , Ju 

7/.I \Udiail Sicrctiiry B\ Miwir Morsi, Member, Board of Registra- 

tion, \ssosiation of Record Librarians of North America \in-}-162 pages, 
ll X 17 cm '1 he Macmillan Company, Xew York, 1933 Price, $1 50 
XUhoiiirli this bool is wntlen pnmarih for the secretari lacking medical training 
rml the mir^e to v horn secretarial work i- new, «l v ill also he helpful and inlercsting 
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to secretaries already in the medical field There are nine chapters I Qualifications 
for Medical Secretarial Work, in which stenography and typewriting, medical termi- 
nology, correct English, foreign languages, indexing and filing, history-taking, manu- 
script preparation, mimeographing and multigraphing, handwriting, and miscellaneous 
office responsibilities are considered, II The Personality of the Medical Secretary, 
which stresses the importance of dress, manners, tact, initiative and trustworthiness , 
III Office and Patient, which discusses in connection with the former the reception 
room, the consulting room, tlie treatment room and tlie sterilization of equipment, and 
in connection with the latter the duties of the nurse or nurse-secretary in the exam- 
ination and treatment of patients, IV Medical Correspondence, Bills, and Reports, 
nlost of which will be merely a review for the person with previous secretarial ex- 
perience, V Case Records, which should give the unfamiliar an idea of what a 
hospital case cliart and a case history include, VI Medical Indexing and Filing, VII 
Medical Research, in which “ tlie simplest form of research,” the making of a bibli- 
ographj, IS handled rather inadequately inasmuch as, while it gives several styles of 
listing references, it contains no information as to how to go about looking up ref- 
erences, VIII The Preparation of Medical Manuscripts, which includes a useful 
group of signs used in correcting proof, and IX Medical Terminology, with a list of 
medical abbreviations, prefixes and suffixes, and an outline of medical terms compiled 
“by dividing the 'body into regions and systems, arranged in alphabetical order, asso- 
ciating with the names of tlie organs and tissues in each division the names of the 
principal diseases to which they are liable and the principle operations which may be 
performed upon them ” A bibhographv of fifteen books concludes tlie volume 

M F L 



COLLEGE NEWS NOTES 


In view of the removal of the Editorial Office of the Annals of Internal Medi- 
cine to Baltimore, it was found necessary to sever the long and cordial relations 
which have existed between this journal and the Ann Arbor Press and to place the 
printing of the Annals with a firm in closer proximity to the Editor Beginning 
with the present number, the Annals will be printed and issued by the Lancaster 
Press of Lancaster, Pennsylvania The extensive experience of this firm in printing 
scientific journals assures us of the continuance of tlie typographical standards of 
our journal With this new' volume, certain changes in format have been introduced 
which the Editor hopes will meet with the approval of our readers 


Acknow'ledgment is made of the following gifts to the College Library of publi- 
cations by members 

Dr Samuel M Feinberg (Fellow), Chicago, 111 — 1 book, “Asthma, Hay Fevef and 
Related Disorders ” , 

Dr A C Clasen (Fellow'), Kansas City, Mo — 2 reprints, 

Dr Henry A Rafsky (Fellow'), New' York, N Y — 3 reprints. 

Dr Walter Clarke (Associate), New' York, N Y — 2 reprints. 

Dr August A Werner (Associate), St Louis, Mo — 4 reprints 


More than half of the Fellows and Associates of the American College of Physi- 
cians residing m the State of North Carolina assembled at a special luncheon at the 
Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N C , on April 19th These round-table luncheons have 
been held previously by the North Carolina Fellow's and are kept entirely to a social 
jjlane Dr William Gerry Morgan, Secretary General of the College, Washington, 
D C , was a guest of honor and spoke informally about the work and activities of the 
College Dr Charles H Cocke, Asheville, Governor of the College for North Caro- 
lina deliscrcd an address, urging members to maintain the keen interest in the College 
that they have shown heretofore, and leading a discussion on various aspects of Col- 
lege activities 


Dr Carl V Weller (Fellow), Director of the Pathological Laboratories, TJniver- 
sitj of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich , spoke before the American Society for Experi- 
nicntal Patholog\ in Cincinnati. Ohio, during April on the subject of “The Patho- 
genesis of Trichinous Myocarditis ” Dr Weller w'as elected President of that Society 
for the ensuing year. 


Dr Milton A Bridges (Fellow), Ncyy York Cit>, in collaboration yvith Ruth L 
tialhip, is author of a new book on “Dietetics for the Clinician," recently published 
1)> Lea and Fchigcr of Philadelphia 


Major Edgar Erskine Iliinie (Fclloyy) Medical Corps, U S Arnij, Librarian 
of the Arnu ^icdItal Library, Washington, D C , has been elected .i Fellow of the 
Roial Society of Edinburgh 


Dr Stewart R Roherle < Fellow ), Atlanta, Ga , yias rcceiitlj elected President of 
the \pi< ric IP lit irt A''«'Ociation 
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Dr Janies A Ljon (Fellow), Washington, D C, is President of the Washing- 
ton Heart Association for the current year 


Dr F O Mahony (Fellow), El Dorado, Ark, was chosen President-Elect of the 
Arkansas State Medical Society at its annual meeting at Hot Springs, May 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th 


Dr Tames Z Naurison (Fellow), Springfield, Mass, has been elected President 
of the Hampden District Medical Society for 1933-1934 


Dr C W Strickler (Fellow), Atlanta, Ga, has been elected President of the 
Staff of Grad}' Hospital, Atlanta 


At the recent annual meeting of the Medical Society of the State of North Caro- 
lina, Dr I H Manning (Fellow), Dean of the Umveisity of North Carolina Medical 
School, succeeded to the Presidency, while Dr P P McCain (Fellow), Sanatorium, 
was made President-Elect and Dr R L Felts (Fellow), Durham, First Vice-Presi- 
dent 


Metabolic Disorders will be tlie theme of tlie 1933 Graduate Fortnight of the 
New York Academy of Medicine Two weeks of intensive study from October 23rd 
to November 3rd, inclusne, will be devoted to this important branch of medical sci- 
ence The theoretical, physiologic and pathologic phases of Metabolism, as well as 
of certain of the associated endocrmologic problems, will be treated in a senes of 
round-table discussions and clinical demonstrations Among the speakers are the 
following Fello\\ s of the College 

Dr Walter W Palmer, New York City 
Dr Emanuel Libman, New York City 
Dr Priscilla White, Boston 


Dr Fred G Holmes ( Fellow) , Phoenix, Ariz , was named President-Elect of 
the Arizona State Medical Association at its annual meeting m April 


Dr Arthur C Christie (Fellow), Washington, D C , and Dr Cyrus C Sturgis 
(Fellow), Ann Arbor, Mich , ^^ere guest speakers at the annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia !^Iedlcal Association in April 


Dr Joseph D Applewhite (Fellow), Macon, Ga , was elected a Vice-President 
of the Medical Association of Georgia at its recent annual meeting in Macon 


Dr Ernest E Irons (Fellow), Dean of Rush Medical College, Chicago, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Department of Medicine to succeed Dr George F Dick 


Dr Allen K Krause (Fellow ), lucson, Anz , delnered the annual Trudeau Lec- 
ture at the joint meeting of the St Louis Medical Societj and the St Louis Trudeau 
Club during April, his subject being “The Principles of ActiMtj in Pulinonar} 
1 uberculosis ” 


Dr William E Nesbit (Fellow), San Antonio, Texas, was elected President ot 
the Texas Club of Internists at its spring meeting in Fort Worth during March 
Dr Allen K Krause (Fellow), Tucson Anz was the guest speaker 
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Dr Julius H Hess (Fellow) and Dr Robert A Black (Fellow), both of Chi- 
cago, are among those selected to organize groups of teachers to conduct a one-day 
lecture course in Pediatrics in eleven districts of Illinois, under the auspices of die 
American Academy of Pediatrics and the Educational Committee of the Illinois State 
Medical Society 


Dr James B Herrick (Fellow), Chicago, 111, was elected President of the 
American Association of the History of Medicine at its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton during May Dr Herrick succeeds Dr Gerald B Webb (Fellow), of Colorado 
Springs, Colo 


Dr William S Middleton (Fellow), Madison, Wis, was elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Dr E J G Beardsley (Fellow), Philadelphia, Pa , Secretary 


Dr Francis G Blake (Fellow), Sterling Professor of Medicine in the Yale 
University School of Medicine, has been appointed Chairman of the Division of 
Medical Sciences of the National Research Council 


Dr Wilmarth B Walker (Associate), Cornwall, Conn, was elected Secretary 
of the Litchfield County Medical Society at its 169th annual meeting during April 


Dr Edward B Vedder (Fellow) was recently appointed full-time Professor of 
Evperiniental Medicine and Executive Officer of the Department of Pathology and 
Experimental Medicine of the George Washington University School of Medicine, 
Washington, D C 


Dr John A Kolnier (Fellow), Professor of Medicine at Temple Univeisity 
School of I^Iedicine, Philadelphia, Pa , w'as among diose selected to conduct a gradu- 
ate couise in Medicine at the University of Florida, June 19th to 24th, under the 
sponsorship of the Florida Medical Association 


Dr Tracey H McCarley (Fellow), McAlester, Okla , has been elected President 
of the Oklahoma State Medical Association for 1933-1934 


OBITUARIES 

DR JOHN BLOSS WOJH^E 

Dr John Bloss Wolfe (Fellow), Wilkes-Barre, Pa , died suddenly at 
Ins home on June I, 1933, from angina pectoris 

Dr Wolfe was born at Berwick, Pa, on March 21, 1892. He gradu- 
ated from the jefterson Medical College of Philadelphia in 1915 and was 
UeMdent Phjsician at the Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia, for tw'o >ears 
He was also Resident Plnsician for se^cral months at the Kensington Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia, hut entered the military sertice fluring the War and 
was attaihed to P>a'»e Hospital No 34, he was honorably discharged with 
the rank of ('aptam In 1921, he became a member of the Staff of the 
Wilkes-Barre General Hospital, and at the time of Ins death was an Asso- 
ciate in Medicine 
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Dr Wolfe ^^as active in all forms of medical work as well as civic af- 
fairs He was a member and the Editor of the Bulletin of the Luzerne 
County Medical Society, a member of the Lehigh Medical Association, a 
member of the Pennsylvania State Medical Society and a Fellow of the 
American Medical Association 

He was a lover of the outdoors and very fond of playing golf He 
made manj^ trips into the most remote wildernesses of Northern Canada, 
hunting big game He leaves a wife and four children, three boys and one 
girl 

In the death of Dr Wolfe, the medical profession has lost a dear friend 
and able member , the community, one of its best physicians , and his family, 
a loving husband and father 

(Furnished by 

G E Baker, M D , F A C P , 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa ) 

DR WALKER EUGENE STALLINGS 

Dr Walker Eugene Stallings, an Associate of the American College of 
Physicians, died May 6th, at the Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo 

Dr Stallings was born at Newport, Ark , February 1, 1896 He at- 
tended Valparaiso Universit)' one year, Texas Christian University one 
year and then entered Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, from 
which he received his medical degree in 1920 He spent one year as an 
interne at the St Vincent’s Infirmary, Little Rock, Ark , and four addi- 
tional months at St Joseph’s Infirmary^, Memphis, Tenn At a later date 
he pursued postgraduate study in tuberculosis and electrocardiography at 
the Fitzsimons General Hospital On July 1, 1929, he entered the service 
of the U S Veterans’ Administration as Tuberculosis Specialist at the 
U S Veterans’ Hospital in Boise, Idaho He also acted as Consultant in 
Tuberculosis to the St Luke’s Hospital at Boise and Consultant in Tubercu- 
losis for the State of Idaho, and was in charge of the State Hospital for 
Tuberculosis 

Dr Stallings was a member of the Idaho State Medical Society, the 
American Medical Association, the Southern Medical Association and the 
Denver Sanatorium Association He became an Associate of the American 
College of Physicians during 1932 

Dr Stallings’ professional standing and ethics ^\ere of the highest and 
he was blessed with a delightful personality 
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^Offers the facilities and services of its splendidly and completely equipped Out- 
patient Department for the diagnosis and treatment of acute and chronic disease 
during the summer 

jfCaring for both ambulant patients and those confined to bed in quarters outside 
the Sanatorium 

^Hot, dry, desert climate especially beneficial for chronic sinusitis, pulmonary 
affections of various types, hypertension, arthritis, etc 

^[Special Department of Physiotherapy Pleliotherapy, when indicated, admin- 
istered under proper safeguards 

Accommodations obtainable in Tucson and neighborhood 

For information and rates, address Miss B. M. Dickey, Administrative Secretary 
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TETANTTS ANTITOXIN (National) is highly refined and contains the antitoxic sub 
stances precipitated from non essential proteins, euglobulins and inert solids The 
exceeding small bulk insures quick absorption — therefore rapid protection — reduces 
pain of infection, the small amount of protein present lessens serum reactions 
Por immunizing or prophylazis inject 1500 to 5000 units deep intramuscularly, or 
subcutaneously, immediately patient reports wound The period of passive immu- 
nity IS relatiiely short and it is therefore ad\isable — ^in slow healing and wounds con- 
taminated with debris, particularly follouing automobile injuries or wounds from 
firenorks or gun-shot and compound fractures — ^to give at least two doses of 3000 
to 5000 units of tetanus antitoxin at weekly intervals 

Therapeutic doses must be heroic, 40,000 to 100,000 umts given intra- 
venously, intraspmally or intradurally at sis to twelve hour intervals 
In Perfected Syringes of 1500 units, $188, 10,000 units, $9 00, 20,000 units, $16 50 

START PRE« SEASO NAL TREATMENT OF HAY FEVER NOW 

We oiler RAGWEED ANTIGEN' (Fall Hay Fever Antigen) 

nitrogen units Complete Treatment No 1 consists of 24 doses (Three 5 cc Ampoule- 
Vials) 

A ” containing 125 protein nitrogen units 
’’ 250 

’ •• 500 ‘ • 

Single 5 CC Amponle-Vials 
AA ’ •* 125 

A ” “ 250 “ " ■■ 

B ' ‘ 500 • 

Pot patients requiring higher antigenic potency 

“ C " containing 1200 protein nitrogen units (5 cc 
ampoule vial) 
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Specific Therapy 


in 


Erysipelas 


Symmers, comparing 15^277 cases of erysipelas treated 
without antitoxin over a period of 23 years with 705 cases 
treated with antitoxin, found an apparent reduction in 
mortality in serum treated cases of 44-5%. Symmers re* 
marks (J.A.M.A., August 25, 1928) ‘*The antitoxin treat* 
ment of erysipelas marks an advance, the results of which 
arc commensurate with those obtained in the treatment of 
diphtheria.” 

★ 

Parkc-Davis Erysipelas Streptococcus Antitoxin is obtained from the 
blood of horses immunized against the streptococcus from highly 
virulent cultures of Streptococcus hemolyticus isolated from erysipelas 
This antitoxin is refined and concentrated, the antitoxic properties 
being retained in very small bulk; the product is free from most of 
the inactive scrum constituents. 

This antitoxin is subjected to skin tests to determine its potency. 
Each lot is given rigid bactenologic tests, both while m bulk and after 
enclosure in the syringe container to insure sterility. 

Supplied in pachapes i>/ 10 cc nnd 20 cc syringes (Bios 2010 and 2012 ) 


PARKE, DAVIS COMPANY 

T/je World's Largest Alakers of 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 


Plc3'?c Iiicntton this Journal v/hen writinff to Advertisers 
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THE POTTENGER SANATORIUM AND 
CLINIC FOR DISEASES OF 
THE CHEST 


Monrovia, California 



THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE TREATMENT 

OF TUBERCULOSIS 

LOCATION 

Sixteen miles east of Los Angeles In the foothills of the Sierra Madre Mountains, at 
an elevation of 1 000 feet On the main Ime of Santa Fe Railway Connected with Los Angeles 
by mterurban railway and splendid boulevards 

ENVIRONS 

The grounds consist of a beautiful park of forty acres, in which are found a variety of 
native Live Oaks, subtropical trees and plants, mid a profusion of beautiful shrubs and flowers 
Many winding walks and nooks of exquisite beauty add to its attractiveness When on exercise, 
patients also enjoy the beautiful trails m the adjoming canyons and mountams 

MEDICAL CARE 

Competent resident staff Exammations for comparison every six weeks Patients 
visited twice daily Their individual needs and problems receive close personal attention 

THERAPEUTIC CARE 

Fads are not followed but an endeavor is made to give patients the amount of rest and 
exercise suited to their individual needs, the benefits of a liberal and adequate diet, such tome 
measures as 'will increase their resistance, and other measures that 'will help them o'vercome 
any disturbing symptoms or complications that may anse Heliotherapy, tuberculin, pneumo- 
thorax and surgery employed whenever indicated 

DIAGNOSTIC CLINIC 

A diagnostic clmic is maintained for the study of all diseases of the chest 
We^ly rates from $25 up including medical attention medicines (except expensive rem- 
edies) and general nursing ^tra charge for operative measures (except pneumothorax) 

F M POTTENGER, M D Medical Director 

For Particulars Address 

THE POTTENGER SANATORIUM, Monrovia, California 
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primary and secondary syphilis 
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Give the Answer 
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Ittalmrni’ Wliat is llic pcrccnlagc expect- 
ant of “cure” if \ar)ing amounts of ars 
plienamine arc gnen o\cr sirious periods of 
iinic’ The answers to lhc«c questions arc 
rraphicall> and sjmpl^ portrayed Ij> the 
form of llic surfaces here illu'tratcd 


Fic 2 — Therapeutic surface Late syphilis 


For example, m early sypluli®, these 
figurts «how quite «lrikinglv the ad^anlagc 
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too, lie iripoif'ree of -i prciler time in- 
‘«r vl tu te'iixrt fvp!uli« 
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ANOTHER distinct advan- 
tage realized with the 
use of die Victor Electrocar' 
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which tube amplification is 
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Seasonal Treatment of Hay Fever 

Many hay fever patients neglect to report to their physicians 
for appropriate pre-seasonal treatment. Some of these have no 
doubt considered that treatment during the pollen season will 
afford little or no relief. NINETEEN YEARS’ experience with 
specific pollen antigens has demonstrated to us that relief may be 
afforded hay fever sufferers even though symptoms have already 
appeared. Knowing the offending pollen, the physician may ad- 
minister appropiiate desensitizing treatment and in many cases 
bring about some degree of relief if not complete control of the 
patients’ symptoms 

Information is available concerning those pollens which are 
chiefly responsible for hay fever in almost every section of 
America, and if there is any question as to which pollen should 
be used or as to the best mode of treatment we would invite 
your inquiries, suggesting that you give in your inquiry the exact 
geographical location, the exact period of the hay fever, and the 
symptoms of your patient, particularly as to whether or not 
asthma is encountered. 

After the treatment for this season has been completed, you 
may wish to continue with what is termed “Perennial Treat- 
ment,” that is, the administering of the maintenance dose of the 
appropriate antigen once each month throughout the year Such 
“Perennial Treatment” with Pollen Antigen Lederle overcomes 
the necessity of repeating the full treatment previous to the 
following pollen season. 

Pollen Antigen Lederle provides the antigen in a medium con- 
taining 66 ^% glycerine. In this medium, the antigen is stable 
so that trustworthy increases in dosage may be made 

Our Department of Allergy solicits your correspondence. 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 

511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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DIGITALIZATION 



OF THE 

AMBULANT 

PATIENT 


When the patient has to be constantly digitalized, the capsule 
form of medication is to be preferred. 

The physician can absolutely control dosage, due to the un- 
varying quantity of drug in each capsule. 

The uncertainty and variance in the size of drops, as measured 
by the patient, is thus eliminated. 

No dropper or measuring device being necessary, the conven- 
ience for the ambulant patient is also noteworthy. 

Wyeth’s Capsules Digitalis Leaf (Defatted) are doubly stand- 
ardized for the protection of yourself and the patient They 
are supplied in vials of thirty-six and one hundred distinctive 
green capsules 

A supply for clinical trial will be sent to you on request. 

Control the integrity of your prescriptions 
by specifying Wyeth’s pharmaceuticals. 



JOHN WYETH & BROTHER, INC. 

PHILSDELPHIA P* AND WALKERVILLE. ONT. 
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Vitamin 


Question 


While the importance of 
Mtamins in the dietary has 
been recognized for years, 
the discovery of each new 
\'itamin tends to focus more 
attention upon that partic- 
ular vitamin and less upon 
the others It is also natural 
that manufecturers of a 



In a recent article by 
Hoobler, entitled, “Use of 
Vitamin B in Diets of In- 
fants,” (J 1 A M A , Feb 
28, 1931, page 676) he says* 
“An important research con- 
ducted by Hams and Moore 
(Hypcrvitaminoses and 
Vitamin Balance an In- 


product having a high 
potency of any single vitamin should stress 
the \’alue of that one above all others 
As research work proceeds, however, not 
only are new vitamins being discovered, but 
It IS becoming increasingly difficult to sep- 
arate, definitely, the functions of one vita- 
min from those of another For example, in- 
vestigations appear to show that Vitamin D 
tends to prevent dental caries and it also 
appears that Vitamin C is likewise of value 
in the prevention of tooth decay It has been 
shown that an excess of Vitamin D increases 
the tendency to infection unless the inges- 
tion of Vitamin A is correspondmgly in- 
creased Research has indicated that not 
only Vitamin A, but also the Vitamin B 
complex IS growth promoting In a word, the 
sympathetic unity of action of vitamins must 
have the physician’s careful consideration 


stance of Vitamin Balance, 
Biochem, Ja3 1114) showed that there 
exists a definite balance among Vitamins E 
and G, by greatly increasing Vitamms A 
and D in diets, an otherwise adequate 
amount of Vitamin B is made inadequate, 
leading to death of animals One should be 
careful not to overdose with cod hver oil 
and viosterol unless at the same time an 
incrcasmg quantity of Vitamin B is also 
added to the diet " 

This work indicates the advantage of 
administering a generous amount of the 
four vitamins. A, Bi(f), Bs(g) and D in one 
nutntive, palatable combination Maltine 
With Cod Liver On, is biologically stand- 
ardized and guaranteed to contain these 
four wtamins Biological report on request. 
The Maltme Company, 30 Vescy Street, 
New York 
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Calcium Deficiencies 

IN TUBERCULOSIS 


I N a study of 154 tuberculous patients 
Kaminsky and Davidson* found low 
calcium values to be more frequent 
than m normal subjects Crimm sug- 
gests that a slight hypercalcemia may 
be desirable in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis and employs viosterol for the 
purpose* 

Spies5„and-ievaditi-'and -Pol^found 
in ex^riraents that viosterol lijis the 
special *property- of calcifying the nec- 
rotic and caseous portions of the tu- 
bercles The latter state that a calcium 
shell is formed,, probably the bacteria- 
inlnbitmg factor 

Hildebrand® -notes that where the 
incidence of rickets is high, that of 
tubcrpulosis IS likewise Grant, et al ,® 
have shovn nckelic rats to be more 
susceptible to tuberculosis than are 
non-ricketic animals Bergmann* finds 
that both rickets and tuberculosis re- 
spond to treatment with irradiated 
ergostcrol IMenschcl speaks highly of 
Moslerol for tuberculosis, statin{j: that 
it iiiliibiLs the c\udati\ e processes and 
also jehccks lughtsveals, feverJ and 
hcmorThiiges * 1 

rroenl-dfiy thought on c,ilcium 


therapy in tuberculosis is well sum- 
marized by the following statement in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association * 

“In previous years certain chemical 
substances — ^principally the creosote 
senes — ^were used to inhibit the growth, 
or to destroy, t^iS^cle bacilli in the 
body. Tuberculosis workers have 
learned the inadequacy of sucli meas- 
ures and these^substances have been 
discarded^ alinost' ’ entirely. It is felt 
that the imprpvenient m the patient, 
consequent on(tIie tekinig of a balanced 
dietary, with hn adequate amount of 
mineral salts /and’ vitamins, allows of 
an increased/ phagocytosis, which in- 
creases the/ destruction \ of tubercle 
bacilli The|improved condition of the 
tissues also enables notj only a re- 
sorption of jthe inflammatory exudate 
in tuberculosis but a Wjalling off of 
the tuberculous process, thereby pre- 
venting the spread of such disease. 
Calcium thenipy m tuberculosis is 
considered one of the mok important 
considerations Calcium absorption is 
apparently dependent on the vitamin D 
function in ithe body.” I 
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It ojfrri the mtoil rrhnhir, the most 
rapid means of inereaitinf! enlrium eori- 
ce/itratinn of the itentm uhe/i de/icien- 
ries exist. Crimm^ has shnten that 
Mead'/t 1 taster ol is ejfertiie tn mam- 
tnininfi the catriiim-phosphonis prod- 
net of the serum at a htph let el tn 
tnherrnlnsts, Mt'od'a 1 tosierol is ttni- 
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ed tn hroten bottles and Itght-pranJ 
cartonn. 
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ASPECTS OF CARBOHYDRATE AND 
FAT METABOLISM 

By C H Best, M D , Toi onto, Canada 

It would be a very easy matter to discuss recent work on carboh 3 'drate 
and fat metabolism at great lengtli from the experimental point of view 
There are also numerous points of considerable clinical interest I might 
gather these latter together and refrain from any description of our own re- 
searches, but tins would not be fulfilling the obligation which I was very 
pleased to accept when invited to present this paper I will, however, com- 
promise and discuss briefly certain general aspects of the subjects and also 
the results of some investigations whidi we are at present pursuing 

In tlie short time at my disposal a few comments on the various phases 
from tlie ingestion to tlie final disposition of the carbohydrate will have to 
suffice It is now a matter of common occurrence to observe the great ra- 
pidity with which ingested carbohydrate can be absorbed The effect on 
blood sugar can actually be detected within a minute or two after the sugar 
enters the duodenum Clinicians observ^e the results of this phenomenon 
when ingested sugar dramatically relieves insulin hypoglycemia Con’s re- 
cent work (1931) indicates that tlie different monosaccharides are absorbed 
at a diaracteristic and constant rate wliidi is independent of tlie concentra- 
tion of tlie monosacdiaride in the intestine This is quite different from 
the rate of absorption of the same sugars administered intraperitoneally 
(and, one presumes, subcutaneously), in which case the rate of absorption 
is a function of tlie concentration of tlie sugar Con’s results suggest that 
tlie presence of otlier sugars would dimmish the rate of absorption of dex- 
trose from tlie intestine If this is true, dextrose theoretically should not 
be mixed with otlier sugars nlien the most rapid absorption is desired 
From a practical point of view the difference of rate is probabljr of little 
significance in most cases When the sugar is absorbed it passes first, of 
course, to tlie liver, where glycogen may be formed Endogenous insulin 
also passes first to the liver The ghcogemc and otlier functions of the 
liver may be facilitated during digestion by an accumulation of blood in this 
organ produced by constriction of the hepatic veins and dilatation of the 

♦Read before the American College of Phjsicians, Alontreal, Canada, Februarj 7, 1933 
From the Department of Phjsiologj, Unnersitj of Toronto 
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portal system The recent results of Bauer, Dale, Poulsson and Richards 
( 1932) suggest the possibility that vasodilator materials either absorbed from 
the intestine, or perhaps produced m the liver, may be responsible, m some 
species, for this accumulation of blood It is inteiesting that the liberation 
of adrenalin which, for example, might accompany strenuous muscular ex- 
eicise or excitement, would probably produce a dilatation of the hepatic veins 
with the resulting emptying of the accumulated blood from the liver, and 
perhaps an interference with hepatic function The rise in blood sugar 
which accompanies the absorption of carbohydrate elicits an increased liber- 
ation of insulin from tlie islet cells The exact mechanism of action of tlie 
sugar is still debatable, but if we accept the experimental results of La Baire 
and Zunz (1927, 1929, 1930) evidence would be available that the sugar 
acts by stimulation of the parasympathetic centers m the hypothalamic region 
of the brain The sugar is said to produce no effect after section of the 
\agus ner\c, or paral}sis of the vagus endings in the pancreas, by the use of 
ati opine From a morphological point of view we would expect the right 
N agus ncr\ c to exert some effect on the islet cells, since this nerve sends fibers 
to the pancreas, which are distributed m close proximity to and may even 
pierce the accumulations of islet tissue We cannot accept, however, at the 
present tunc, the conception that sugar must alnays act by the stimulation of 
vagus endings until sonic further evidence is secured that there arc function- 
mg vagus endings m an apparently denervated pancicatic remnant On the 
other hand, it is certainly not established that this pancreatic lemnant per- 
mits normal glucose tolerance, and that it docs not merely liberate more or 
less continuouslv a v'ery small amount of insulin Unfortunately at present 
we have no method of measuring exactly the insulin content of blood, but it 
has been salisfaclonh established b> physiological procedures that the out- 
put of insulin from the pancreatic \em is definitel} augmented when the 
concentration of the sugar m the blood is raised It would seem, therefore, 
that if It I'i desired to dccieasc the strain upon islet tissue some considera- 
tion should he given to the level of blood sugai throughout the twenty-four 
hOiir>, with a view to determining the length of tune during which this is 
.ihf)vc the iiDrmal figure One mav suppose that the longer the period the 
level IS above the. norm.il, the greater the stimulation of the islands of Lan- 
ge rhatis We have no data which enable us to decide whether or not the 
intensjtv of ‘•tiiuulatioii is proportional to the level of h^perglvcemia llovv- 
tver, oo«. ought e\pvct that ^0 grams of ingested sugar would cause much 
gri 'tir Niimulation of insulin liberation than the amount of protein which 
would t’nbL 50 grams of sugar to be manufactured over a permcl of time 
'* t*hm th' bo'lv If tin, formation f*f ^ugai from fat tain s plnce. it is prob- 
'Mv gr.j'lu.il j "if'i S-, 'I h< r<‘ an grounds {or luluving that one of the 
r ^: * ir tt}( of till iKiief.cMl tfitet r»f virv high cnrbohvdraie 
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vided in the adequate diet for a normal person is allowed, the beneficial effect 
does not persist Now, tliere is satisfactory evidence that the insulin whicli 
IS liberated fiom the islet cells not only increases glycogen formation m tlie 
liver, but also inhibits the new formation of sugar from protein, and prob- 
ably from fat, m tliat organ Contrary to tlie frequently quoted view, ac- 
cumulation of gh cogen in the liver ma}’- take place even though there is an 
abundance of fat present, and vice versa There are numerous reports in 
tlie clinical literature and some experimental evidence to suggest that a 
glycogen-nch liver is able to function better and to resist deleterious influ- 
ences to a greater degree tlian one whicli is poor m glycogen It is easy to 
demonstrate in diabetic animals that excessive fat deposition m the liver is 
accompanied by profound interference ivith sugar formation and other 
hepatic functions We have found it possible to decrease glyconeogenesis 
in diabetic animals to such an extent by adding fat to the diet that tlie blood 
sugar sinks to witlini the limits found in normal animals The liver be- 
comes intensely fatty and the animal may die suddenly The point I wish 
to make heie is that apparentl}’’ beneficial effects may be produced m the 
diabetic by procedures wlndi are fundamentally injurious 

Now, of course, liver glycogen formation does not account for nearly all 
the sugar whidi disappears under the action of insulin Accumulation of 
this carbohydrate reserve in muscle is also easy to demonstrate The evi- 
dence at present strongly suggests that insulin is not, however, necessary for 
the formation of small amounts of glycogen in muscle (Con, 1929, and 
Major and Mann, 1932) There can be no doubt, however, that insulin 
greatly increases the rate at which sugar is converted into glycogen m 
muscles and, indeed, under some conditions in experimental animals insulin 
IS tlie deciding factor It has been stated by Hoet and his co-workers 
(1931) that gtycogen broken down by muscular contraction is not resynthe- 
sized 111 muscle after tlie vagi are cut In other words, it is thought that 
the liberation of insulin from the pancreas is absolutely necessarj'^ for the 
res}*nthesis of glycogen under these conditions It appears probable from 
the work of Long and Horsfall (1932) that the formation of glycogen from 
glucose under the action of insulin favors the formation of glj cogen from 
lactic acid, i e favors the recovery of muscle from exercise There is evi- 
dence tliat there is accumulation of muscle glycogen during some phases of 
the change in muscle whidi accompanies physical training All these points 
emphasize the importance of insulin in muscle metabolism and excite our 
curiosit)’’ concerning the magnitude of the disturbance produced nhen there 
IS not complete absence, but only an insufficiency of insulin production, or a 
partial inactivation of available insulin by the products of infection such as 
ma}*^ occur m many clinical cases These findings are of considerable inter- 
est also in the interpretation of the beneficial results nhich follow intrave- 
nous glucose in so many clinical conditions The glucose solution, in addi- 
tion to supphing fuel and nater. would liberate insulin and cause or facili- 
tate the changes in liver and muscle which I liaAC described 
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If I were able to add much to the obvious facts concerning tlie effects of 
infection on carbohydrate tolerance I would discuss the subject fully Ex- 
perimentally It can be shown that liberation of adrenalin and possibly thy- 
roxin IS one of the effects of the products of bacterial action Quite re- 
cently Murray and Waters (1932) have shown that the insulin content of 
the pancreas is lowered in infected animals This does not necessarily mean 
that the rate of liberation from the pancreas is reduced, but the result en- 
courages us in the attempt to determine whether or not this is the case 

Increased oxidation of carbohydrate m diabetic animals undoubtedly ac- 
counts for a part of the sugar which disappears under the influence of in- 
sulin A great deal of experimental evidence establishes the fact that the 
oxidation of carbohydrate is not m abej^ance even m the completely de- 
pancreatizcd animal (Soskm, 1931) 

We know that the fatty acid content of blood and tissues of diabetic 
animals can be decreased by insulin administration The ketone bodies are, 
of course, bi ought to within normal limits by the appropriate use of this 
substance Instead of discussing in further detail these well-known effects 
of insulin on fat metabolism, I will spend what time remains to me in de- 
scribing the present position of a certain problem in fat metabolism which 
happens to be my own major researdi interest at the moment 

The research which I am going to discuss deals in large part with the 
health of the members of a colony of diabetic dogs which have been ob- 
scr\cd continuously in the Department of Physiology since 1921 The 
original members of this colony were, of course, those upon which the ex- 
periments leading to the isolation of insulin were conducted These diabetic 
animals were our only test subjects until Colhp’s studies on normal rabbits 
made that species available The rise in oxygen consumption and in the 
icspiratory quotient of a diabetic animal when insulin and sugar were given 
(obscried In Hepburn and nnself) provided tlie first evidence that the com- 
bn^uon of carboludrate nas actually increased by the administration of 
nnuhn Storage of Iner gheogen and lowering of h\cr fat bv insulin were 
hi -I diinonstrated in these diabetic dogs The excretion of ketone bodies 
m tht'e animals nas definitely reduced by the administration of insulin 
SMiijitonis of insulin Inpoglyccrnia ncre obscrecd and described in the dia- 
betic dug but nere not attributed to the low blood sugar until after studies 
ir\ ralibits had bun conducted The glucose cquiialent of insulin was care- 
:iill\ dttcrmitied in d«.pancrt,.iti7cd animals In Allan (1924), who found 
thu wlun the carbohydrate ingestion was constant the glucose equiialent 


j.'t u lit b-caiiK progresstee-ly snnller as the dose was increased When the 
. 'o.f of in^nlm wa^ kept constant and the caibuindr.itc was increased, 
the ghie'.M eqmv dent of the insulin ris(s up to a certain point and from 
ttvn o 1 i- p—if t'rdiy constant 'i hi" finding account" m part for the favor- 
r< 'uk" ehniealK v uh diets higher in c.irhohydraie 'I he in- 
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(1926) A great variety of anti-diabetic substances have been tested on 
these diabetic dogs It is possible to control the diet of the animals ac- 
curatel}^ and to eliminate subjective eftects completely For these reasons 
the diabetic animal is perhaps the most suitable subject for the investigation 
of the anti-diabetic action of any material Intarvin, synthahn, various ex- 
tracts from plant sources, liver fractions and so on have been tested, and m 
the cases mentioned no evidence of any therapeutic effect was secured It 
has been found possible to keep these diabetic animals alive for what may be 
considered an indefinite time The dog which Banting and I observed for 
70 days could undoubtedly have been kept m good condition for a mucli 
longer period of time, but we wished to verify the completeness of the pan- 
createctomy We observed no abnormal signs in tlie animal whidi insulin 
failed to alleviate In later experiments, however, Allan. Bowie, Macleod 
and Robinson (1924) found that depancreatized dogs receiving sufficient 
insulin and a lean meat and sugar diet, did not keep in good condition in- 
definitely, but tins could be achieved when the diet included raw pancreas 
These observers could not, of course, be certain of tlie mechanism of action 
of the raw pancreas Since the cliaracteristic pathological finding m the 
animals was a fatty infiltration and degeneration of the liver, they debated 
the possibility that tlie effect of the raw pancreas might be due to the pro- 
vision of lipase, in the absence of whicli fat liberation might have been 
deleteriously affected The idea that toxic products may have been formed 
from undigested protein m tlie intestine was also considered While the 
possibility was mentioned that some chemical substance necessary for the 
proper metabolism of fat might have been supplied m the minced pancreas, 
no experiments to investigate this were conducted at that time Inspired by 
Leatlies’ tlieories concerning the significance of lecitlun m fat metabolism, 
Hershey (1931) tried tlie effects of adding crude lecitlun to the diet of tliese 
animals, with most interesting results To make a long story short, I be- 
lieve that sufficient evidence has now been accumulated to show that lecithin 
IS able to prevent the development of fatty livers m these animals Further- 
more, we have found that the onset of the fatty condition can be accelerated 
by adding fat to tlie diet In experiments on normal rats. Miss Huntsman, 
Mr Hershey and I (1932) have obtained evidence that the active constituent 
of tlie lecithin is choline In several instances Ferguson, Hershey and I 
have obtained evidence that clioline ^^ull prevent or modify the fatty changes 
in the livers of depancreatized dogs, but we still have a great deal to learn 
concerning tins matter We are at present investigating the role of choline 
in fat metabolism in two senes of experiments on these dogs In tlie first 
series we are producing fatty livers by ivitliholding any source of choline 
A small lobe of liver is tlien removed for anatysis and histological study If 
the liver is verj^ fatty, choline is supplied, and the second operation is done 
when choline has been given an opportunity to produce its effect As I 
have said, tlie results thus far obtained would indicate very definitely that 
choline is preventing fatty changes in tlie livers of these animals In the 
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second senes of experiments we are studying the effect of choline upon fat 
tolerance curves, but cannot predict what the results of this investigation 
will be I will just pause here to mention that surprisingly little is known 
about fat tolerance and that the field is well worth fuither exploration both 
clinically and in experimental animals In conclusion it is important to note 
that the fatty changes m the livers of normal rats can be prevented by an 
oxidation product of choline, betaine, which has no pharmacological prop- 
erties (Best and Huntsman, 1932) Furthermore, fatty changes m the livers 
of rats produced by cholesterol can be inhibited by choline (Ridout and 
Best) 

Experiments with diabetic dogs aie tedious, and the assistance of pa- 
tient collaborators and technical assistants is indispensable I may say, 
however, that when a clear-cut experimental result is obtained, one feels as 
a result of previous experience that it can be applied with much more as- 
surance to the treatment of the human diabetic than i esults obtained in nor- 
mal animals of the same or of other species 
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THE ANALYSIS OF HIGH CALORIC DIETS IN 
RELATION TO WEIGHT CHANGES 

By J M Strang, M D , and A B Cox. B S , 
Pittsbwgh, Pennsylvama 


For a period of four years, we have studied the treatment by dietary 
measuies of patients who were underweight The principles underlying 
this treatment and the clinical results have been summarized m a previous 
paper® Eighteen patients were studied on the metabolic pavilion of the 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital for periods varying from two to 13 weeks 
On 16 subjects of this series the detailed data of the food talcen in are 
sufficiently complete to permit analysis The analysis of these diets with 
reference to the u eight changes which were observed forms the subject of 
this pi e^'Cnt stiuh 

Methods 


'J‘hc methods for the estimation of food intake were the standardized 
procedures which hare been m use for several yeais For these special 
study patients, all food was weighed on a balance to the nearest 1 gram 
Food which was icturned was rcw'eighcd and subtracted fiom the initial 
\alue 'J he menus for these patients consisted of only the simple foods, 
served in a simple manner m order to facilitate the accurate estimation of 
food eaten but more especially of food leturned Water w'as supplied m 
any desired amounts from weighed bottles which were provided wnth tw'o- 
iioled rubber '^toppeis through which appropriate glass tubes passed The 
figures for the anahses of the scxcral foods were taken for the most part 
from Atwater and Briant,’ Sherman,® Waller,' Friedenw'ald and Ruhrah ' 
and a few anahi.c> of our own (unpublished) No group anahses were 
ti'-td 


111 construction of tlic diets of this se*rics, due care was taken to supph 
Mupk ({uruititu^ of the larioiis acct‘>sor\ food substances No details arc 
.ii.id.iMi but It IS felt tlt.it all possible needs were liberally supplied Main 
»Ih^v puiuit'- recened me'dication for some time during their stai 
Strict aeo*<;mt was Kept of all medicines used 7 ‘lie total weight taken and 
th c'tiput^d caloric inliit'. of the drug'- and more particularly of their 
‘tlutbv \.trc noted In mo-.t ca-'C** the calorics thii" ]>ro\idtd formed an 
uifiiufc'M p .rtton r>f tin a\erag« intakis One patient, howtier, ob- 
t, 1*' 1 t I'TH' p r d't\ irruu thn source 
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or more The average length of stay n as 5 4 w eeks It was, of course, 
impossible for persons to eat exactly tlie same daily intake over these long 
periods Considerable variation was noted from day to day These varia- 
tions were most marked in patients who were subjected to diagnostic 
procedures sucli as cystoscopic examinations Intercurrent infections also 
required temporary departures from die desired routine Such fluctuations 
in intake are reflected temporarily in body eight For example, patient 
1 took m only 608 calories on one day and lost 700 grams of weight in this 
same period It should, hoM ever, be recognized that shifts in water balance 
are chiefly responsible for these daily weight fluctuations 

Body weight observations uere made under standard conditions at 7 
a m daily In order to minimize tlie numerical influence of water shifts, 
tlie initial and final weights whicli are recorded in the tables represent tlie 
respective aierage u eights of the day before, day of, and day after the 
designated date However, even iMtli tliese precautions, the short experi- 
ments are undoubtedly mucli moie affected water shifts than the longer 
studies, as indicated by tlie marked deviations of the figures for weight 
gam per 100 extra calories of patients 3 and 14 who were observed for 
only three weeks (Table 8, Column 8 ) 


Observations 

The anal) sis of the average figures for the food eaten by these patients 
appears in detail in table 1 The 16 patients averaged 3320 + 500 calories 

Table I 


A\ erage Composition of High Caloric Diets 
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per day This figure includes the two patients, 6 and 18, who maintained 
the phenomenal intakes of 5090 and 4790 calories per day for six and seven 
weeks respectively If these two extraordinary cases are omitted, the 
average of the 14 more ordinary subjects is 3090 4; 250 calories per day. 

The distribution of this food intake into the three principal groups shows 
great case variation The protein intake was, however, ratlier uniform 
Most of the patients were ordered 1 gram protein per kilogram ideal weight 
The average intake was 65 grams which provided 7 7 per cent of the total 
calories The individual intakes varied from 43 to 116 grams while the 
percentage of total calories varied from 5 3 to 10 7 per cent In this con- 
nection It may be mentioned that roughly half of the protein intake was made 
up of animal proteins of high biological value 

The amount of carbohydrate in the diets averaged 228 grams whicli 
provided 27 5 per cent of the total calories Three patients were placed 
upon low cai bohydratc rations in which 40 to 80 grams per day were given 
Although only 5 to 10 per cent of the total calories weie provided by carbo- 
Indratc, these patients gained weight in a satisfactory manner It may, 
howcici, be noted in table 3, column 13, and table 8, column 8, that the 
ro*;pectivc rates of weight change and the rates of change per 100 extia 
calories for these patients are among the loiver values 

The fat content of high caloi ic diets must of necessity be high , 64 7 
per cent of the calorics were derived from fat although the actual average 
weight of fat was no greater than of carbohydrate One patient leceived 
90 per cent of her intake as fat, two others 85 per cent The majority of 
p.ilitnis, howt\er took bctw'cen 55 to 65 per cent It is of interest that 
the majoni) of patients ate slightly more carboliydi ate than fat and that 
ihu two patients with exccptionalK high total intakes, ate 50 to 60 giams 
more carbohxdrate per day than fat 

Tin. rekitnc amounts of potentially ketogcnic and anti-ketogemc sub- 
‘'t'uico in tlu-i. fattening diets are of considerable interest Three patients 
wtrt gutn fatt\ -acid-glucose ratios of 2 14. 2 44. 3 17. rcspectiicly These 
dutN Were adtfpiatch handled without obsc^^ablc ketosis This observa- 
tion 1 -. m accord with the e\pericnce which has developed during the reduc- 


tion uhe-'C patients, naineh that normal cells will adapt themselves to 
I 'uullt ,nnv ratio of kctogenic to anti-ketogemc substances which may be 
n'"t.nudit to them J he a\tragv ratio for the entire group was 1 04 If, 
It -vivtr VC consuhr the l.> p.iliems whose ratios r.aiigcd from a/ io 83, 
ti wdi |iv tl'a* the more ordin ir\ diets had an aierage ratio of 68 
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Table II 

Acid-Base Balance of 2000, 3000, and 4000 Calorie Diets 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

n 

8 

9 

10 


2000 Calories 

3000 Calories 

4000 Calories 

Food 


Excess 

Excess 


Excess 

Excess 


Excess 

Excess 


Gms 

acid 

base 

Gms 

acid 

base 

Gms 

acid 

base 



c c 

c c 


c c 

c c 


c c 

c c 

Oatmeal 


2 35 


120 

2 35 


120 

2 35 


Cream 

100 


60 

200 


1 20 

400 


2 40 

Egg 




50 



50 



Bread 


6 07 


120 

8 10 


140 

9 45 


Butter 

29 



106 



127 



Orange 

125 


7 01 

150 


8 41 




Apricots 



8 16 

150 


10 20 

200 


13 60 

Pears 

125 


4 50 

150 


5 40 




Potato 



13 60 

200 


13 60 

200 


13 60 

Asparagus 



81 

100 


81 

100 


81 

Celerj' 

50 


3 89 

50 


3 89 

50 


3 89 

Tomato 

50 


2 80 

50 


2 80 

50 


2 80 

Cauliflower 

100 


5 33 

100 


5 33 

100 


5 33 

Carrots 

100 


10 80 

100 


10 80 

100 


10 80 

Peas 

100 


1 30 

100 


130 

100 


130 

Sirloin 

90 

11 26 


60 

7 50 


45 

5 63 


Roast \ eal 

90 

12 16 


65 

8 78 


45 

6 08 


Sugar 

20 



40 



60 



Bacon 




30 

1 60 


40 

2 08 


Banana 







150 


8 34 

Cherries 







150 


6 60 

Total 


31 84 

58 80 


28 33 

63 74 


25 59 

69 47 

Balance 



26 96 



35 41 



43 88 


It IS noteworthy that in tins series of diets tlie amount of base is roughly 
twice that of the acid Also the proportion of base increases with the in- 
crease 111 calories It should, of course, be recognized that this phenomenon 
IS dependent upon this particular selection of foods and is not necessarily 
applicable to otlier menus It appears to be true, nevertheless, that m the 
vast majority of the high calorie diets which we have employed, the amount 
of base far exceeds the amount of acid 

It IS of interest to note the bulk of food which nas eaten by these 
patients m relation to the body weight and to the caloric value of the diet 
The significant data for 14 patients are summarized m table 3 

The average total w'eight of average intake was 3176 grams (7 pounds) 
wuth a lange from 2082 to 4860 grams Intakes of these magnitudes 
fonn a \ery significant fraction of the total body weight In fact, two 
patients had daily mass exchanges of 9 3 per cent and 9 5 per cent of 
their body w'eights respectively although the average for the senes w'as 
6 9 per cent of the body weights Of the total intake. 61 per cent was 
food and 39 per cent water Considerable -variation in the proportions of 
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Table III 

Relation of Intake to Caloric Value and Weight Gams 


1 

2 


B 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Total intake 

Food intake 

Food solids 

Calories 
per gram 

Wt 

Gam 

Patient 


% 


M 

% 


rl 

% 

Food 

To- 

tal 

in- 

take 

Food 

Food 

Gms 


Weight 

Body 

Weight 

tal 

Body 

Weight 

tal 

in- 

sol- 

per 


weight 


in- 

take 

W'ciglit 

in- 

take 

in- 

take 

take 

ids 

day 


Gm 

% 

Gm 

% 

% 

Gm 

% 

% 

Cal 

Cal 

Cal 

Gm 

1 

3345 

70 

1557 

46 

33 

465 

14 

30 

83 

1 79 

5 99 

121 

2 

2082 

93 

1748 

84 


401 

19 

23 

1 11 

1 32 

5 76 

83 

3 

3102 

74 

1678 

54 

40 

466 

15 

28 

92 

1 70 

6 12 

248 

4 

285 1 

6 3 

1927 

68 

23 

529 

18 

27 

I 12 

1 66 

6 05 

157 

5 

2994 

5 7 

1303 

43 

25 

382 

13 

29 


2 29 

7 80 

114 

6 

4311 

85 

2521 

58 

50 

841 

19 

33 

Ik 

2 02 

6 05 

421 

7 

3141 

6 7 

2283 

73 

48 

558 

17 

24 

1 04 

1 43 

5 88 

143 

9 

3722 

76 

2405 

65 

4 9 

563 

15 

23 

92 

1 43 

6 09 

164 

10 

2408 

5 1 

1791 

74 

3 8 

500 

20 

28 

1 33 

1 79 

6 40 

154 

14 

3953 

75 

2140 

54 

4 1 

506 

13 

23 

77 

1 43 

6 05 

257 

is 

3091 

62 

1765 

57 

35 

527 

17 

29 

■KQ 

1 85 

6 18 

177 

16 

2771 

49 

1728 

62 

30 

521 

19 

30 

1 19 

1 92 

6 36 

178 

17 

2837 

59 

1766 

62 

36 

475 

17 

24 

99 

1 58 

5 89 

131 

18 

4860 

95 

2700 

56 

S3 

776 

16 

29 

99 

1 77 

6 17 

186 

'\\p 

3176 

m 

19S1 

61 

42 

536 

17 

27 

B 

1 71 




iond and water arc to be expected both in indn iduals and in the daily levels 
For two patients, water formed 64 to 57 per cent of the total daily intake 
In contrast, one patient drank onh 16 per cent w'atei Conversely the 
weight of food varied from 43 to 84 per cent of the total intake The 
foofl mtakc" ranged fiom 1300 to 2700 grams with an average of 1951 
grains ptr (la\ riiese figures represent on the a\eragc 4 2 per cent of the 
ft^pccti\c !jod\ weights Since the figuics foi food include the large 
uumtitu^ of water in the food substances, the total weights of the food 
s ‘'id-. hi\c httn estimated separatch (column 7) ft may be noted that 
grams oi s,,i„js utre tak<n per da> with a \anation from 382 to 841 
er.ir- 'jilt food <ohds correspond to 27 per cent of the total weight of 
n ' 1 1 ,jud to 17 p<^r ctiu of the total weight of intake 

ibt loi.d" laKn, witli a tew exceptions, were general mixed \arie- 


*1 ' ’t IS nnp i>"tr'f.t to note the leiations which existed hetw'cen total W'ciglit 
.id {..-.tTt of tht miale /v'. might be expected, the marked 

> r, Vhi\ It, I ir.i wattr frodtKe,-* a great \anation in the relation of total 
t i‘.‘ f t e !■ i' f to r.tVirte calut Althf/ugh the a\trage figure is 103 
r, r .jj { 5 jj^ < xtTi r'li ■< art. I .mci // r.alories [»er gram If 
h th< fo- d oh Sam.- considered tin eariabihic is 
' k'io p. ^ 1 *,^ -v iiu !' conns 171 ralorn s 
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per giam If, however, only the food solids are considered, there is a fair 
degree of constancy, about the average value 6 20 calories per gram The 
only marked variation occuried m patient 5 who ate a diet containing 85 
per cent of fat whicli pi oduced 7 80 calories per gram of solids 

An attempt has been made to correlate these data pertaining to food 
weights with the observed changes in body weight Although the average 
daily weight gam (181 grams) corresponds to 5 6 per cent of the total 
weight of intake per day, there is, as would be expected, little individual 
correspondence between these two series of observations, also with respect 
to the total weight of food intake, or conversely tlie total weight of water 
intake, no clear cut relation to weight gam is apparent Finally the average 
weight gam corresponds to 34 per cent of the weight of the food solids 
but here again an examination of the data fails to reveal a true relation be- 
tveen weight of intake and body weight gam It may therefore be stated 
that a permanent gam m body weight bears no relation to the total mass of 
material, either food or water, which is ingested 

If we accept the principle that the truly significant aspect of a fattening 
diet IS Its caloi ic a alue, the relation of the weight clianges of these patients 
to tlieir caloric intakes becomes of great interest From table 1 it will be 
seen tliat the average caloric intake for 16 patients was 3320 calories with 
a range from 2310 to 5090 calories However, m proportion to the sizes 
of the individuals, the variation appears to be much less From table 4, 
column 13, It may be seen that the average calories per kilogram of average 
weight is 73, with a range from 57 to 105 caloiies per kilogram Attention 
may be called to the fact that the patient having only 2310 total calories 
actually averaged 105 calories per kilogram Ratios of this order of 
magnitude seri e to emphasize the point that the standards of 30 to 40 calories 
per kilogram whicli are often encountered certainly are inadequate when 
one is dealing with underweight patients Our ratios compare rather with 
those of Coleman and DuBois " -who found 50 to 70 calories per kilogram 
necessary to maintain the Aveights of t}q)hoid patients If, however, the 
calories per kilogram are calculated on the basis of the ideal iveights of the 
patients much lower figures are obtained In this series of patients ivho 
increased from 26 pei cent undenveight to 16 per cent underweight, the 
average mtalce ivas 57 calories per kilogram of ideal iveight m contrast 
to the 73 calories per kilogram average actual weight 

It may be accepted as a fact that a food intake adequate for weight gam 
exceeds that foi maintenance In order to obtain a measure of how much 
thin people actually eat regardless of tlieir impressions, preliminary obser- 
vations -were made on eight patients These patients were instructed to 
eat just as they did at home or just as they wished, although in most cases 
it w as impossible for them to avoid an increase in intake as showm bj' their 
w eight gains These results are tabulated in table 4 

The a\erage food intake was only 2060 calories or roughly two-thirds 
of the corrective diet In proportion to bod\ size, these intakes average 52 
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calories per kilogram actual weight In contrast it may be noted that these 
patients took m 68 to 71 calories per kilogram of average actual weight dur- 
ing the period of treatment These data show tliat according to certain 
standards, thin people do eat large quantities of food but again it may be 
stressed that the total caloric intake is small in these persons 

The increase in the food capacity of our patients is shown m table 4, 
columns 7 to 11 Columns 8 and 11 record the calories per kilogram of 
actual Aveight eaten during the first and last weeks It at once appears that 
there is little difference between these figures The apparent discrepancy is 
due to the mciease m final weight rather than to a lessened intake When 
tlie total calories taken dm mg the first and last weeks are compared it will 
be noted that patients ate 400 more caloiies or 13 per cent more food than 
during the first week As a matter of fact this maximum intake was 
attained usualty in the second or third week, an observation which supports 
our practice of stai ting a patient at once on a full diet or, at most, of making 
one or two steps at short intervals A comparison of the figures for the 
first week with those for the preliminary period shows that the patients who 
ate 2060 calories for maintenance averaged 2730 calories during the first 
Aveek and reached 3160 caloiies in the last Aveek of dieting These increases 
are 32 and 53 per cent respectiA'ely No significant difference m reaction 
could be noted m tlie patients having acute undernutrition as contrasted 
AVith chionic undernutrition 

The changes in Aveight AA'hich have been pioduced by the above diets 
are recorded m table 5 


Table V 


Weight Increase 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Initial 

Final 

Increase 




w eight 

weight 

weight 

Rate of 









increase 

Patient 

Weeks 







Grams 




% 


% 



per 



Kilo 

Under 

Kilo 

Under 

Kilo 

% 

day 




M eight 


weight 




1 

13 i 

41 9 

30 

53 3 

11 

11 4 

27 

121 

2 

3 

21 2 

27 

22 9 

21 

1 7 

8 

83 

3 

3 

38 9 

31 

44 1 

22 

5 2 

13 

248 

4 

4 

43 1 

20 

47 5 

12 

44 

10 

157 

5 

6 

49 5 

23 

54 3 

16 

48 


114 

6 

6 

41 4 

42 

591 

17 

17 7 


421 

7 

12 

40 9 

25 

52 9 

3 

12 0 


143 

8 

2 

44 0 

19 

45 7 

15 

1 7 


121 

9 

2 

47 6 

20 

49 9 

18 



164 

10 

4 

446 

26 

48 9 

18 



154 

11 

3 

34 7 

28 

36 9 

23 



102 

12 

8 

35 1 

40 

42 2 

28 

71 

20 

127 

13 

3 

39 5 

32 

43 0 

26 



166 

14 

3 

49 9 

15 

54 8 

6 



257 

15 

5 

46 6 

25 

52 8 

16 


■E9 

177 

16 

4 

54 1 

13 

59 0 

6 

49 

9 

178 

17 

21 

46 7 

IS 

49 0 

14 

23 

5 

131 

IS 

7 

46 4 

30 

55 5 

17 

9 1 

19 

186 

A^ erage 

5 

42 5 

26 

48 4 

16 

59 

13 

169 
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The 18 patients forming the entire senes gained 106 2 kilograms, an 
average of 5 9 kilograms per person The largest individual gam was 17 7 
kilograms in six weeks, the smallest 1 7 kilograms in three weeks The 
average increase in weight per day was 169 grams, with a range from S3 to 
421 grams per day 

It is further of interest to note the relation of the weight increments to 
the body status which had existed previousl}^ The patients increased their 
body mass on the average by 13 per cent vaiying from 4 per cent m two 
weeks to 43 per cent m six weeks On the whole they changed stature at 
the rate of 2 8 per cent per week 

The SIX patients who were more than 30 per cent underweight appear to 
have gained 35 per cent moic rapidly than the 10 who were less than 30 
per cent underweight, 211 grams pei day as contrasted with 156 grams per 
day (table 6) 

TylBLC VI 

\\ eight Gam m Relation to Degree of Undernutntion 



It umiM apj)< 'tr. tberefort, as if the rate of weight gam might ^ar\ 
,'nt f'd} with the dtgrte of tiiidernuiiition '1 hi<5 phenoiiunon is, howeier, 
pp-’-cM M i! Ahhntigh the rate of weight gam of the si\ gross!) under- 

r M'h* I w.is high, thi‘' ma\ be explained rtadih on the higher 

• ‘ >' f*'’t I h' p itient'- a\i ragi'd 3710 (aloriti- per da\ in contrast to 

*1 .O'. I Uit.’hfr pnhut- nr S2 calnrn' ptr kilogram in contrast in 68 

* or!!- f.mi I'nrtlur lO'ifirnntifin nf thi' point is ribtaimd by 

, , rj), viX'lit ir.eri’is* p'" 10') t vtra calorit-* m tbe tAO 

oji'diti ;i* nt' .I'.err.gtd 16 s,^ram' i>tr 100 c' tra 
'' « *' •«, I V r', Uf i" a?!' ;• ’• th» i.’lnr -nhjM't' 

" r ' . . • ' *I * r*' t ^ « yghf rh -tig b arv a fhr#ci r< lafion to tin 
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increase in food intake, it becomes important to attempt a statement of this 
relationship Moie strictly spealcing, the relationship exists between the 
late of weight gam and the excess of food intake A discussion of tins 
energy balance requires a knowledge not only of tlie intake but of the out- 
put of energ}^ The total daily energy output could not be determined 
We have used, however, three methods of approximating this information 
The preliminar}* diets ma}’’ be regarded as representative of the maintenance 
intake and the excess calories estimated by difference between intake on the 
high caloric and on the maintenance diets minus the extra specific dynamic 
action of the dietary increase This calculation for seven patients on whom 
preliminary diet data are available appears in table 7 

Table VII 


Extra Calories Estimated from Preliminary Diet 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Patient 

Caloric 

intake 

Main- 

tenance 

calories 

Gross 

extra 

calories 

Increase 

SDA 

Net 

extra 

calories 

Weight 
gam 
per day 

Weight 
gam 
per 100 
extra cal 


Cal 

Cal 

Cal 

Cal 

Cal 

Gm 

Gm 

2 

2310 

1880 

430 

40 

390 

83 

21 

3 


1670 

1180 

120 

1060 

248 

23 

4 



930 

90 

840 

157 

19 

13 



1230 

120 

1110 

166 

15 

15 



920 

90 

830 

177 

21 

16 

3310 


860 

90 

770 

178 

23 

17 

2800 

1770 

1030 

100 

930 

131 

14 

Ave 

3030 

2090 

940 

90 

850 


19 


It may be noted that these patients ingested 3030 calories per day m con- 
trast to 2090 calories during the preliminary period If we neglect the slight 
weight increase during the earlier period, 940 extra calories were eaten The 
specific dynamic action of this extra food reduces the net extra calories to 
850 If the respective daily weight gains are divided by the net extra 
calories it is found that these patients gained 19 grams per 100 extra calories 
eaten 

A second approximation of the total energ^^ output is obtained by the 
arbitrar}-^ assumption that the extra basal heat production is 20 per cent of 
the basal level The total heat output is, therefore Basal -f 20 per cent 
+ specific dynamic action (10 per cent of the food intake) The details 
of this method are not given but the average for 16 patients is 13 grams 
per hundred extra calories 

The thud method resembles the second except for the arbitrary- assump- 
tion of 500 calories as the extra basal heat output The energy output is, 
therefore Basal -f 500 calories -{- specific djmamic action (10 per cent of 
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intake) The application of this calculation to the data of 16 patients 
appears in table 8 

The gross intake of the 16 patients averaged 3320 The average figure 
obtained by adding the observed 24 hour basal metabolism, 10 per cent of the 
gross food intake for specific dynamic action, and 500 extra basal calories is 


Table VIII 

E\tra Calories Estimated from Basal Metabolism 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

Patient 

Caloric 

intake 

Caloric output 

Extra 

calories 

Weight 

gam 

per 

day 


Basal 

SDA 

Total 


Cal 

Cal 

|R JUjl 

Cal 

Cal 

Gm 

Gm 

1 

2790 

1400 


2180 

610 

121 

20 

2 

2310 

1020 


1750 

560 

83 

15 

3 


1200 

290 

1990 

860 

248 

29 

4 


1190 

320 

2010 

1190 

157 

13 

s 


12S0 

300 


900 

114 

13 

6 


1670 

510 


2410 

421 

17 

/ 


1300 



1150 

143 

12 

9 

3410 

ino 


1990 

1440 

164 

It 

10 

3200 

1170 


1990 

1210 

154 

13 

12 


lOSO 


1910 

1400 

127 

9 

n 

3450 

1070 

350 

1920 

1530 

166 

It 

It 

1060 

13S0 

310 

2160 

900 

257 

28 

n 


1410 

110 

2240 

1020 

177 

17 

\f, 

1310 

1410 

330 

2240 

1070 

178 

17 

17 


nio 

280 

2090 

710 

111 

18 

IS 

j 1790 

1S30 

ISO 

2810 

1980 

186 

9 

\\{ 

1 3120 

1 



2140 

1180 


16 


Ni'r-ifin fit:ures »i.erc a\ailabfe on oriK Un of tlicse patients If the wciRlit Ram 

}’i ' e! i\ fur llii'< pitii.iit^ li' ilisiribmcd into protein and fit, it will be found that the average 
^ » ,'lit i If f\i p r'-'Ud p< - 100 c\tn, non-protein calorics is 1! 7 Rrams 1 Ins figure ma\ be 
I 1 VI b il I ibio'i tmd J2 6 grains of fat tissue per 100 evtra fat calorics 


21 fU 1 lu net iMr.i calorics eaten arc, thciclore, IISO T he aicrage of 
tip r, xp. cM\c V ifain- (luitlcd 1»\ the extra c.iloncs is 16 grams per 100 
^ strn ( tbirp •« 

>vtf in .*{1 priifiibilit) 1(0 ii’u oi tlit-e metliotK of estimation exactlj 
V . tl , j.itts ii* ,tii\ gnen {ntieni the mo<;t re.isonablt isfimatc is 
( h' a\tr't'mg the rc'iiiis r>i the three melhofl« The a\tragc fig- 

’ % iti , r i*'.s p' r 1 *“' « %t(-n f do-K-, mac he regarded as fatrh reprcitnta- 
i,K< ’»t t.',« r fi - ai V hieli <i‘ir {Mtn nt*- verc of>-cr\ttI to g nn v, eight 7 his 
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tamed The mediamsm by which these results are obtained is suggested 
by oui observation of a fair degree of uniformity of the figures for weight 
diange per 100 extra calories whidi is often m marked contrast to an 
apparently slow or rapid alteration m weight 

Further emphasis regarding the fundamental significance of these data 
IS obtained by comparing the observed figures for grams weight gam per 
100 extra calories with what is theoretically probable In the estimation 
of the weight increase which might be expected from each extra 100 calo- 
ries, It IS necessary to keep m mind die nature of the tissues deposited 
Mitchell and Carman * have shown tlie great variations m the several tissues 
whidi occur m animals on ver}'^ similar diets Also the great variation m 
water content of tissues is well known However, admitting the inherent 
inaccuracies of the calculation, an approximation has been made on the 
assumption that the tissues deposited were protein and fat containing 75 
per cent and 15 per cent ivater respectively 

Ten of the 16 patients had an average positive nitrogen balance of 2 3 
grams " It is, therefore, assumed that 2 0 grams nitrogen were stored by 
the aveiage patient If we refei to the three calculations above, the 2 
grams of nitrogen Avere stored simultaneously with 900, 1200 or 1400 
calories respectively In each instance 2 grams of nitrogen correspond to 
50 calories and to 50 grams of protein tissue The fatty tissue estimates 
Avliich correspond to the above total calories would be 107, 145, and 170 
grams respectively Per 100 extra caloiies, tlierefore, the theoretical weight 
gam m each instance would be 17 4, 16 3, 15 7 grams respectively with the 
aA'erage of 16 grams per 100 extra calories In view of the several assump- 
tions Avhich have been made, too much stress should not be laid upon the 
coincidence of this close approximation of the observed and the theoretical 
weight gams It is felt, however, that an agreement of this order provides 
considerable evidence m favor of the thesis that weight gam is regulated by 
the maintenance of an energy intake m excess of energy output and the 
rate of gam is determined by the magnitude of this excess intake 

Conclusions 

1 An analysis of the diets taken by 16 patients who were being treated 
for undernutntion showed an average caloric intake of 3320 calories per 
day 

2 7 7 per cent of the calories were supplied by protein, 27 5 per cent 
by carbohydrate and 64 7 per cent by fat 

3 The majority of tlie diets had ketogenic and anti-ketogenic ratios of 
57 to S3, although the upper limit which was used was 3 17 

4 The estimation of the acid-base balance of the diets suggests that the 
average menus supplied a marked preponderance of basic radicles 

5 The total Aveight of intake aA'eraged 3180 grams per day of whicli 61 
per cent A\as food and 17 per cent food solids No relation lAas observed 
between the weights of several intakes and the rate of weight gain 
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THE RHEUMATIC LUNG=^ 

B} C P Howard, B A , M D , F R C P (Canada), MonUeal, Canada 

T HE APPRECIATION that the rheumatic virus may in certain cases attack 
both lung and pleura dates bade almost two hundred years Thus Boer- 
haave,^ m 1737, stated that rheumatism invades “ sometimes the brain, 
lungs and bowels ” Storck - in 1762 also recognized the pleurisy of rheuma- 
tism Maximillian Stoll ® in 1788 was, however, the first to speak of 
“ rheumatic pleurisy ” and “ rheumatic peripneumonia,” but like Boerhaave 
gave no pathological description of these lesions Chomel - in 1813 spoke 
with great caution of the inflammation of tlie pleura or lung which follows 
rheumatism Latham ® in 1845 and Fuller ® in 1854 fearlessly championed 
the conception of a rheumatic pneumonia Latham reported an incidence, 
of pulmonaiy affections in 136 cases of rheumatic fever, of 17 0 per cent 
Fuller’s series of 241 cases of acute rheumatism levealed pulmonary lesions 
in 41 cases or 17 per cent, these like Latham’s figures were clinical observa- 
tions However, Fuller also reported 16 postmortems in whidi a pneumonia 
was found only twice, pleurisy five times, and bronchitis once This dis- 
crepancy between clinical and postmortem incidence, I fear, still holds true to- 
day In an excellent article by my father, the late R P Howard ^ in Pep- 
per’s System of Medtane in 1885, a good deal of space is devoted to the 
incidence of rheumatic pleurisy and pneumonia According to this article, 
pulmonary and pleural manifestations occurred, 

in rheumatic endocarditis in only 10 5 per cent 
in rheumatic pericarditis in 58 per cent 
in rheumatic endopericarditis in 71 per cent, 

figures which are suggestive in themselves 

Cheadle ° in 1889 also speaks of a pleurisy in rheumatic fever which may 
occur in two distinct ways First it appears frequently toward the end of 
rheumatic heart disease, partly as a result of mechanical congestion of the 
pleuia caused by the valvular defect or by pericarditis or by extension from 
the latter Secondly as an initial phenomenon, preceding, accompanying, or 
immediatel)' following the arthritis Cheadle even suggests that it mav oc- 
cur quite independently of all other rheumatic infections He reports tvo 
cases of pleui opneumonia in children but without postmortem confirmation 
Steven IMackenzie.® in a later contribution, found that among 3433 cases 
of rheumatic fever, pleurisy or pneumonia occurred in 9 94 per cent In 
Germany, according to Pribram in 1899 among 627 cases of rheumatic 
fever, there v ere four a\ ith a pneumonia , three of these v ere associated v itli 
endopericarditis and one vith endocarditis alone, three had a pleurisy in 
addition Only one case "was studied post mortem and in it there vas a 

* Read before The American College of PHn sicians Montreal F ebruarv S 1933 
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bilateral lobular pneumonia In other words, Pribram found an incidence 
m this German senes of 0 64 per cent as compared with an average inci- 
dence, according to the British reports, of 1 52 per cent 

In 1903 Thomas McCrae reported from the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
four pulmonary complications among 270 rheumatic fever patients, an inci- 
dence of 1 5 per cent, three of these were pleurisy and one a pneumonia 

Rheumatic Pleurisy 

According to Homer Swift, in his article in Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Medi- 
cine, 1920, the incidence of pleurisy is variously reported as from 2 to 20 per 
cent W S Thayer found in a series of 25 postmortems on acute rheu- 
matic heart disease, a sei o-fibnnous pleurisy in 10 cases (40 per cent) 
and a chronic adhesive pleurisy once In a study by the writer and Dr E 
S Mills,^® of 241 cases of rheumatic fever or its sequellae occurring in a 
three year period (1925-1927 inclusive), there were seven cases of pleurisy 
among the 96 cases in the acute arthritic stage (an incidence of 7 3 per cent) 
and 20 cases in association with 130 cases of endocarditis, pericarditis, 
chorea or other rheumatic manifestations (an incidence of 13 3 per cent) 
The seven cases in the acute arthritic stage were sero-fibnnous and of these, 
three were bilateral, two right-sided, and two left-sided Among the 20 
cases m the other group, five were acute sero-fibnnous and 15 were chronic 
adhesive or obliterative pleuritis In short, in 226 individual patients there 
was a pleui isy of some type in 27, an incidence of 1 1 9 per cent There was 
an acute fibrinous pleurisy in four, sero-fibnnous m 12 and a chronic fibrous 
01 obliterative pleurisy in eleven It was right-sided in seven, left-sided m 
10 and bilateral in 10 cases 

It IS generally agreed that pleurisy is, next to caiditis, the most common 
complication of rheumatic fever Our conception of iheumatic pleurisy is 
that of a specific inflammatory lesion, similar to that of a rheumatic peri- 
carditis or arthi itis Although this view has long been accepted, no definite 
description oi chai actci istic pathological pictui e appeared in the earliei writ- 
ings It IS true that in 1882 Longstreth,^® of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
emphasized the marked fibrinous character of the exudate and that Bezancon 
and WeiH^ in 1926 recorded the predominance of endothelial cells in the 
exudate It was not, however, until 1928 that PauP® first described the 
specific nature of the pleurisy On close inspection there is a thin film of 
fibrin on the surface of the pleura in the earliest stage, which may be re- 
placed later In a thick fibrinous exudate on both parietal and visceral pleurae 
‘subsequently organization of the fibrinous adhesions occurs Paul never 
found. howe\er, the thickened hyahnized pleura seen so frequently in the 
late stages of tuberculosis 

HisiologicalK the lesion resembles that seen in rheumatic pericarditis 
" It IS characterized primarily by changes m the pleural endothelium causing 
metaplasia and c\entual death and desquamation of the endothelial cells 
T his js accompanied In a characteristic t\pe of sexere, chronic, non-suppura- 
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tive inflammatory reaction throughout the subpleural layers ” Paul makes 
no mention of any structure remotely resembling the Asdioff body This 
specific form of pleuritis is undoubtedly a common manifestation of the 
serous membrane involvement of the active stages of the disease and it is 
much more frequent than tlie pulmonary lesion proper We agree with 
Gouley and Eiman that it was often responsible for the diagnosis of so- 
called rheumatic pneumonia by the earlier students of the disease, as Latham 
and Fuller, who interpreted tire ph)^sical signs of compression of the lung 
parencliyma by tlie pleural exudate as pneumonia and consequently reported 
an unusually high incidence of the latter A pleurisy is found in the ma- 
jority of cases that come to autopsy m either the acute or the subacute stage 
of rheumatic fever It may be most extensive when complicating a wide- 
spread mediastmitis and pericarditis and is then usually associated with an 
effusion However, it may exist in small isolated patches of fibrinous 
exudate seen more commonly over the lower lobes but at times also over the 
upper ones Such small patclies, of course, are not recognizable by any 
method of pltysical examination 

Roily’s series of 3620 cases of acute rheumatic fever yielded 88 cases 
of pleurisy, or an incidence of 2 3 per cent, and in half of these the peri- 
cardium was also involved While for many years the opinion had been 
expressed that the pericardium was first infected and the pleura only by 
direct extension, Paul concluded, in accord with the more recent conception 
of the widespread distribution of tlie rheumatic vascular lesions throughout 
the body, involving the peripheral arteries and arterioles, tliat the pleural le- 
sions are part of the generalized process and not the result of a direct exten- 
sion from the pericardium Our pathologist, Dr L J Rhea, has demon- 
strated m the pleura of one of our cases, Aschoff -like bodies 

Vascular Lesions 

Since the description of Coombs,®® Klotz,®^ and Pappenheimer and von 
Glahn " of the histological changes in the aorta m rheumatic fever, the pe- 
ripheral blood vessels, including those of the lung kidney, pancreas, colon, 
etc , have been also carefully studied In a subsequent paper, \ on Glahn 
and Pappenheimer reported tliat in tlie lungs of two of their cases practi- 
cally ever)’’ small branch of the pulmonar)’’ arteries was involved Paul 
found in one case t)’pical Asclioff bodies in the adventitial layers of the pul- 
monar)* arteries as well as in those of the aorta The gross and histological 
changes are not so striking in the pulmonary arteries of moderate size In 
the small arterioles of the lungs, Paul found in from 20 to 40 per cent of the 
active rheumatic subjects a periarteritis m vhich all tlie coats vere invoked, 
though the mtima and the adventitia were most affected It is a striking 
fact, as pointed out by Paul, that m the vessels as in the pleura it is the 
endothelium which seems to be primarily ln^olved and that this endothelial 
lesion IS associated w ith a characteristic type of subendothehal perivascular 
and even interstitial reaction Paul believes that there is a relationship bc- 
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tween tliis type of lesion and the well known Aschoff body of the myo- 
cardium 

Rheumatic Pneumonia 

No one will deny that a lobar pneumonia due to various types of pneumo- 
cocci may occur during the course of rheumatic fever, but the question arises, 
is there a specific rheumatic pneumonia? Besnier (quoted by Garrod^®) 
regarded the lesion in the lung as “ splenization,” and not a true exudative 
process but rather an intense hyperemia and edema with collapse and atelec- 
tasis Coombs also considered atelectasis and passive congestion as re- 
sponsible for the production of the pulmonary signs, but does admit of the 
possibility of a consolidation appearing m the right upper lobe, an area rela- 
tively immune to the influence of cardiac failure Garrod has denied the 
existence of a specific pneumonia. Thayer found in 50 per cent of 25 fatal 
cases of rheumatic fever a terminal pneumonia or bronchopneumonia 

Rabinowitz®® believed that a specific pneumopathy does occur and is 
clinically distinguishable from lobar as well as bronchopneumonia but that 
the ultimate proof of the existence of Aschoff bodies in the lung had not yet 
been produced Paul found in the lungs of more than 50 per cent of 30 
cases, “ evidences of a focal hemorrhagic lesion, rather widespread, involv- 
ing individual lobules or group of lobules, which might be interpreted as an 
early or hemorrhagic stage of a broncho- or lobular pneumonia ” He, how- 
ever, did not feel that sufficient evidence had been obtained to prove that 
this focal hemorrhagic lesion was a specific manifestation of rheumatic 
fever, although it seemed a fairly characteristic finding 

Naish studied the consolidation in the lungs of six cases of rheumatic 
fever which had died at the height of the disease He was struck in the 
first place with the extent of the pulmonary consolidation in four of the six 
cases, as nearly all of the five lobes were involved Secondly, he emphasized 
the peculiar india-rubber like consistenc)’^ of the affected lung it was very 
tough and non-friable on section The color too was striking, as the cut 
surface was of a purplish red shade, quite homogeneous, and showing none 
of the granite or marbled appearance of other pneumonias Microscop- 
icalK the most striking feature was the enormous endothelial proliferation, 
the cells apparently originating from the walls of the alveolar capillaries 
Mullinuclear cells ^^ere fairly frequent These cells were mixed with a 
lew fibroblasts and polymorphonuclear leukocytes The reactive process 
appeared to be identical with that described by Aschoff and Tawara and 
Coombs as pathognomonic of rheumatic infection elsewhere in the body 

Coburn found, among 3000 rheumatic subiects at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, Xcw York, 30 patients in whom there suddenly developed pul- 
monar\ solidification accompanying active rheumatic disease ^\ithout evi- 
dence of congcsti^c heart failure 

The rapid disappearance and the migratory' nature of these areas of 
consolidation were characteristic He does not, howe\cr, describe any- 
thing characteristic in the postmortem appearance of the lungs other than 
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to mention as present, congestion, edema and a hyalmized membrane lying 
against the alveolar walls and some polymorphonuclear infiltration He 
confesses that “ the histological lesions regarded as specific in rheumatic 
disease have not been defined m the lung ” 

Eiman and Gouley,"® as well as Naish, have described lesions in the lung 
that were eventually considered characteristic of tlie rheumatic virus, as 
seen elsewhere in the body In an elaborate study m 1932 of nine fatal 
cases of acute rheumatic fever, Gouley and Eiman attempt to describe this 
specific pneumopathy The inflammatory pulmonary reaction consisted of 
an interstitial exudate of large endothelial cells, identical in morphology with 
those found m tlie rheumatic heart lesions and geneially considered pa- 
tliognomonic of rheumatic fever Hemorrhage and fibrinous exudate were 
prominent features Both lungs were moderately enlarged and bulky and 
did not collapse the lower lobes were solid and deep blue on section the 
tissue was dark red in color and presented a cut surface of unusually smootli 
appearance and also a fairly dry one, giving a liver-like appearance resem- 
bling somewhat atelectasis The histologic study revealed an acute inter- 
stitial inflammatory process, characterized by hyperemia, edema, and peri- 
vascular infiltration of large endothelioid cells, as well as multinuclear giant 
cells, plasma cells, lymphocytes and but relatively few polymorphonuclear 
leukocytes 

According to these writers, “ The acute pulmonary lesion of rheumatic 
fever, rheumatic pneumonia, or pneumonitis, is an acute interstitial inflam- 
mation, having as its basis the vascular damage and perivascular infiltration 
tliat are common to all rheumatic lesions ” “ The rheumatic lesion’s color, 

varying from dark blue to a rusty brown, and the delicate white tracing 
under the pleura, due to interstitial exudate, and its appearance on section 
are distinct features ” “ The dark red, firm, finely granular, slightly moist 

cut surface, doubtless led to its description as a splenization ” Naish points 
out its resemblance to solid india-rubber ” “ It is not atelectasis ” “ Basal 

collapse, sometimes to an unusual degree and often accompanied by gelati- 
nous edematous pleural adhesions, is seen frequently m subacute aspects of 
the disease ” This consolidation could possibly be termed “ perivascular 
pneumonia ” 

Histological examination gives definite proof of the identity of the le- 
sion The areas of acute involvement containing small perivascular groups 
of broken-up polymorphonuclears and slender irregular epitlielioid cells 
might conceivably be the first of a number of phases of inflammatory re- 
action and be followed later by a non-prohferative process, tlie Aschoff 
“ nodule ” It is this interstitial perivascular infiltration of large cells, often 
multmucleated, that is a significant part of the histologic picture in rheumatic 
pneumonitis 

A third phase of the reaction is suggested by the presence of fairh* large 
cells with solid irregular nuclei replacing the large Aschoff cells and giving 
the impression that such a lesion is a subacute one, ^ erging on earl} sclerosis 
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Another important feature is the vascular destruction that he myo- 
seen in rheumatism, the endothelial hyperplasia, the rupture of ca^ 
with hemorrhage and the liberation of fibrin Eight of the nine caL^ 
Gouley and Eiman exhibited a pericarditis and all nine had some aiQ. 
manifestations of cardiac rheumatism ' 

In the Montreal General Hospital during an eight year period a pneuA 
monia was recognized clinically nine times m 489 rheumatic subjects , how- 
ever, only two of these nine cases came to autopsy but in both the histological 
study was characteristic of a specific pneumonitis 

A clinical picture of lobar pneumonia may appear about the same time 
as the acute cardiac manifestations of rheumatic fever However, it does 
not follow the presence of an upper respiratory infection as is usually the 
case in brondiopneumoma, nor does it present the striking features of the 
classical picture of lobar pneumonia, namely chill, high fever, rusty sputum, 
severe pleural pain, and tadiypnea Its S5TOptoms are mudi less spectacular 
there is no chill cough may not be troublesome the sputum is scanty and 
tenacious and only occasional^ is it blood stieaked bactenologically the 
sputum does not contain virulent pneumococci as for the fever, it runs an 
irregular course, varying from 102 to 105 degrees and there is but a slight 
elevation of the respiratory rate 

The physical signs are much more striking than the symptoms There 
may be dullness to percussion and bionchial breath sounds over the lower, 
or even over the upper lobes But the striking feature is the transient char- 
acter of the physical signs which may be present for only two to four days, 
though in some cases they may be prolonged to a week or more The signs 
may recur in the same area in a few weeks 

The signs of consolidation may be replaced by flatness and absence of 
breath sounds due to a massive pulmonary collapse or to a pleural effusion, 
which may persist for weeks There may be no rales present during the 
stage of consolidation or if present they are not as numerous or as intense 
as in the frank lobar pneumonia In the later stage, large, coarse pleuritic 
rales may be heard due to the associated fibrinous pleurisy 
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TREATMENT OF POLYCYTHEMIA 


THE RETICULOCYTE RESPONSE TO VENESECTION, 
PHENYLHYDRAZIN AND RADIATION =>• 


By Ernest H Falconer, M D , F A C P , San Francisco, California 


Venesection was formerly frequently employed as a therapeutic meas- 
ure in the treatment of polycythemia, but its results have not been system- 
atically studied It has usually been considered as a measure of expediency 
rather than one of real value in the treatment of this condition One of the 
present common objections to its use is based on the premise that repeated 
bleeding stimulates the bone marrow excessively, tending to premature 
exhaustion 

It was to test the validity of this premise, as applied to polycythemia 
vera, that this study was undertaken The administration of phenylhydrazin 
hydrodiloride by mouth, or radiation over spleen and long bones, has gradu- 
ally replaced venesection as a method of reducing the red cells and hemo- 
globin in polycythemia vera For this reason, the effects of these three 
methods of treatment on the bone marrow have been studied to yield a basis 
for comparisons In addition, these same observations were extended to 
other types of polycythemia, giving a further basis for comparison 

The bone marrow reactions to phenylhydrazin in the treatment of poly- 
cythemia, have been studied and recorded by several observers and data are 
available in the literature ® No references were found recording the 
effects of venesection on the bone marrow m polycythemic states, nor were 
any observations found on the reticulocyte response to roentgen-ray treat- 
ment of polycythemia 

Terminology 


Poh'cythemia vera is used to designate the syndrome known as Vaquez- 
Osler disease, or erythremia This syndrome is an absolute polycythemia 
^\lth a palpable spleen and no definite lesions of the heart or lungs There 
IS no demonstrable cause for the high hemoglobin and red cell level Poly- 
cjthemia or erythrocytosis refers to an increased red cell and hemoglobin 
le\ el secondary to pulmonary or cardiac disease, or some other definite lesion 
accounting for the abnormal red cell formation 

Polycythemia hypertonica refers to the syndrome described bj' Geisbock ® 
It occurs m individuals v ith hypertension and arteriosclerosis, who show an 
eiythrocjtosis vith or without an enlarged spleen The condition may dis- 
appear or It ma> be quite similar in its course to polycythemia vera It is 
probable that some of these cases arc really polycjiihemia vera Where the 

\ * before the American College of Physicians, Montreal, February 7, 1933 
\^i r^» tht Department of Medicine Unncrsitj of California ^fcdical School, San Fran- 
ci^'o ill's research Mas made possible In a grant from the Qiristinc Breon Fund Income 
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term radiation is used it refers to roentgen-ray as no radium or other tj^e 
of radiant energy was used 


Method and Technic 


The method of procedure in these studies was to use as an index of bone 
marrow function the reticuloc 3 'te count This method is our nearest ap- 
proach to a direct measure of marrow activity It is well known in connec- 
tion with the work of Minot and Murphy/ in treating pernicious anemia by 
whole liver and liver fractions The normal reticuloc}i;e per cent is usually 
given as between 0 4 and 1 5 

The fluctuations in the percentage of reticulocytes in the peripheral blood 
have been tabulated with the hemoglobin and formed elements of the blood, 
as the different methods of treatment were earned out It should be stressed 
tliat the mam objective of these studies is to observe and record the reticulo- 
cyte per cent, as an index of bone marrow reaction to the different forms of 
treatment employed 

The blood counts were made, more than one hour after meals, with 
pipettes certified by the U S Bureau of Standards Neubauer counting- 
chambers were used Hemoglobin estimations were made on the Sahli 
instrument calibrated so that 13 7 gm equal 100 per cent hemoglobin 
Blood smears were stained by the Jenner-Giemsa metliod and reticulated 
counts were made on cover slips prepared with a film of cresyl blue counter- 
stained by Jenner-Giemsa stains, according to the method of Cunningham ® 
All of the reticulated cell counts were checked by the author and the percent- 
age was estimated by counting the number of reticulated cells per one thou- 
sand erythrocjrtes 

The majority of the venesections were performed by inserting a large 
caliber needle in the median basilic vein and allowing the blood to flow into 
an open vessel The most satisfactory method was the use of a Vincent 
transfusion tube attadied to the needle, negative pressure being induced by 
a rubber bulb fixed to the top of the tube If everjlhing is in readiness the 
actual bleeding requires about 15 minutes 

The roentgen-ray exposures were as follows 

'' Case Number 1 


Dates 

Nov 17, 1932 to 
Nov 21, 1932 

Dec 7, 1932 to 
Jan S, 1933 


Treatments 

Four exposures to spleen, anterior and posterior, alternatinp Pa- 
tient receued 400 r measured in air (assumed to be SO per cent 

SED)t 

Tuehe treatments o\er lonp bones, tibiae, fibulae, radii, ulnae, hu- 
meri, femora Dose 160 to 200 r measured in air 
Set-up 200 KV eoustant potential Skin taiget djstanee 60 em 
filtered through 5 mm eopper plus 1 mm aluminum 


* Roentgent-raj treatments u ere gi> en under the direction of Dr Robert S Stone in 
charge of the Department of Rocntgenologj-, Unncrsit\ of California Hospital 
t Skin Erj tlienia Dose 
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Dates 

Oct 6, 1932 to 
Oct 21, 1932 

Oct 25, 1932 to 
Nov IS, 1932 
Dec 6, 1932 to 
Dec 13, 1932 


Dates 

Sept 26, 1932 to 
Sept 27, 1932 
Nov 4, 1932 to 
Nov 9, 1932 

Dec S, 1932 to 
Dec 8, 1932 


Case Number 2 

Treatments 

Seven exposures to spleen anterior and posterior, alternating Pa- 
tient received 200 r measured in air (assumed to be 25 per cent 

SED)t 

Four treatments over chest anterior and posterior, alternating — dose 
200 r 

Four treatments over long bones, tibiae, fibulae, radii, ulnae, hu- 
meri, femora Dose 108 r measured m air (assumed to be l5 per 
cent S E D ) t 

Set-up 200 KV constant potential Skin taiget distance 50 cm 
filter 5 mm copper plus 1 mm alumtnum 

Case Number 3 

Tieatments 

Two exposures to spleen anterior and posterior Patient received 
400 r measured in air (assumed to be 50 per cent S E D ) 

Four treatments over spleen anterior and posterior, alternating 
Patient received 400 r measured in air (assumed to be 50 per cent 
SED) 

Four treatments over long bones, tibiae, fibulae, radii, ulnae, hu- 
meri, femora Patient received 160 r (20 per cent SED ) 

Set-up 200 K V constant potential Skin target distance 60 cm 
filter 5 mm copper plus 1 mm aluminum 

Material 


In order to secure an idea of the normal daily variation in the reticulo- 
cyte count, a graph of daily estimations was secured from counts on the 
author, a normal individual from the hematological standpoint 


Normal Daily Variation of the Reticulocyte Count in Author 



Hgb 

RBC 

WBC 

Reties 

PMN 

E 

B Lymph 

Mo- 

nos 

Plate- 

lets 

12 27 32 

90 

4,740,000 

7,050 

02 

53 < 

16* 

,37t 

2 

2 

36 

7 

290,000 

12 28 32 

87 

4,910,000 

4,350 

00 

54- 

18 

.36 

3 


38 

5 

330,000 

12 29 32 

84 

4,870,000 

5,100 

05 

59. 

ri6 

1 43 

4 


29 

8 

240,000 

12 30 32 

85 

4,750,000 

6,900 

06 

61. 

120 

141 

2 


29 

8 

270,000 

1231 32 

92 

4,890,000 

5,400 

02 

60 

[22 

1 38 

5 

1 

22 

12 

330,000 

1 1 33 

95 

4,650,000 

9,800 

09 

55. 

r 9 

1 46 

9 


25 

11 


1 2 33 

95 

4,490,000 

7,600 

1 3 

56. 

[22 

134 

1 

1 

36 

6 


I 3 33 

95 

4,910,000 

7,250 

09 

54. 

^4 

1 40 

2 


35 

9 


1 4 33 

102 

5,320,000 

10,200 

09 

62 j 

[20 

42 

3 


29 

6 

370,000 

1 5 33 

95 

5,130,000 

10,350 

1 5 

62 

[16 

146 

2 


22 

14 

370,000 

1 6 33 

98 

5,460,000 

10,550 

I 0 

68 

[20 

1 48 

5 


18 

9 

290,000 

I 7 33 

95 

4,790.000 

9,350 

1 2 

57^ 

[20 

37 


1 

30 

12 

340,000 

1 11 33 

91 

4,840,000 

7,200 

1 0 

57 

[17 

40 

2 

1 

34 

6 

220,000 

1 14 33 

S9 

1 880,000 

7,500 

1 8 

54^ 

[ 19 
35 

9 


30 
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1 17 33 

S3 
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1 0 

52. 
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1 

1 

32 

14 
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-VrV In tilt P M N the number of ncutrophilcs are dixided into non-filamcnt above (*) 
art! filament IkIow (t) 
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Four patients with polycythemia were studied 

Case I 

A female patient, aet 54, married, no children, who first came under observation 
at aet 38 years Her clinical and laboratory findings were reported in detail by Hur- 
witz and Falconer ® in 1918 

The diagnbsis of polycythemia vera was made on the following findings marked 
acro-cyanosis, palpable liver, and enlarged palpable spleen , absence of pulmonary and 
cardiac symptoms and abnormal physical findings , a long remission of over ten years, 
following benzol by mouth and roentgen-ray over the spleen 

Laboratory data October 11, 1916 hemoglobin 128 (Fleischl) , red blood cells 

10.064.000, white blood cells 9800, neutrophiles 69, eosinophiles 0, lymphocytes 21, 
monocytes 8, myelocytes 2 Viscosity (Hess Viscosometerl 7 7 (normal 45) 
Prothrombin determination normal Electrocardiogram heart within normal limits 
Blood non-protem-nitrogen 43 9 mg , urea nitrogen 14 mg Urine amber, acid, 
specific gravity 1020, albumin 0, sugar 0, casts 0, cells — few epithelial 

This patient, according to her history, is now in the nineteenth year of her dis- 
ease She has responded well to the following treatments 

Venesection (1915), benzol and radiation (1916)®, phenylhydrazin (1929-1930) , 
roentgen-ray over tlie spleen (1928), venesection (1931), roentgen-ray o\er spleen 
and long bones (1932) , phenj’lhydrazin (1932) 

The disease for the past eighteen months has been pursuing tlie course of a mild 
polycytliemia with few sjTnptoms As we have data extending over several 3'ears, a 
good base line has been established For these reasons she was selected as a suitable 
patient to compare the effects of venesection, phenylhydrazin and radiation on the bone 
marrow, as evidenced by the reticulocyte response 

She was treated first by venesection until the red cell count fell to 4 64 million, 
hemoglobin 75 per cent Treatment was now stopped and the red cell count was al- 
lowed to return to tlie pre-venesection level Next she was given acet}'! phenjd- 
h} drazin 0 1 gni daily for 14 days, the red cells again being allowed gradually to re- 
turn to pre-treatment level The same procedure was followed out with radiation by 
roentgen-ray 

Case II 

A Polish Jew, aet 45, divorced First seen August 25, 1932, complaining of 
dyspnea, abdominal pains and headache He gave a historj' of having polycythemia 
for the past nine j ears For about five years life was under tlie care of a physician in 
New York City According to his statement, he took 100 mg phenylhydrazin daily 
for 10 days of each month, for about two years Also he had two courses, of 48 
treatments each, of radiation over the long bones He has epistaxis tivo or three 
times yearly nhich affords considerable relief Bleeding has always giien prompt 
relief He has taken treatments nherever he happened to be, as he has moied about 
considerably 

Examination shoned face, neck and extremities cjanotic Moderate degree of 
pulmonary emphjsema, cardiac hjpertrophy and dilatation Blood pressure 130 
systolic and 80 diastolic Liver enlarged and tender, spleen enlarged 6 cm below 
tile costal border in the mid-clavicular line, not tender 

Laborator} Hemoglobin 115, red blood cells 10,450 000, vhite blood cells 

28.000, red blood cells shon poikilocytosis and anisocjtosis Manv large o^al forms 
Manv rod-shaped cells Urine shon ed heai’j trace of albumin 6-8 pus cells 1-3 red 
blood cells per high dry field, 4-5 h\ aline and granular casts per low power field 
Basal metabolic rate 7 per cent plus Ox\gen capacity of blood 1646 \olume per 
cent Blood sugar 102 mg per 100 c c 

r 
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There is a possibility of tlie erythrocytosis, m this patient, being connected with a 
pituitary tumor (presumably a basophilic adenoma) The following findings suggest 
this diagnosis 

Roentgenogram findings suggestive of a pituitary tumor, a question of temporal 
narrowing of the fields of vision, exophthalmos, adiposity of face, neck and trunk, loss 
of libido, loss of hair, dusky congested skin, pigmentation of skin, polyphagia, poly- 
dipsia, polyuria 

Case III 

Female, aet 68 Admitted to University of California Hospital, March 19, 1928 
Past History Malaria aet 20 Aet 43 took five drops of Fowler’s solution for one 
year for “eczema” Menopause aet 45, uneventful Appendectomy and cholecys- 
tectomy aet. 67 (1927), good recovery, much dental work, bleeding gums past four or 
five years 

Complaints* Weakness and swelling of lower extremities since 1923 (five years), 
burning of hands and feet, dizziness, failing \ision, memory “bad” Thickness of 
tongue and difficult speech for two weeks before being seen March 19, 1928 Ex- 
amination cyanosis of face, hands and feet, peripheral arteries sclerotic, radial 
arteries beaded, blood pressure 210 systolic and 100 diastolic, heart slightly enlarged 
to the left , heart sounds good quality, no murmurs heard , second aortic sound greater 
than second pulmonic , chest shows moderate pulmonary emphysema , abdomen liver 
enlarged, about six centimeters below the costal border in the right mid-clavicuIar line , 
spleen palpable, edge sharp and tender 

Laboratory Blood • hemoglobin 85 , red blood cells 8,200,000 , white blood cells 
10,150, neutrophiles 64, lymphocytes 35, monocytes 1, urine, specific gravity 1 015, 
acid , albumin moderate trace , sugar 0 , sediment, few pus cells, occasional granular 
and hyaline cast Phenolsulphonephthalein 30 per cent first hour, 12 per cent second 
hour, total 42 per cent Ewald test meal, no free HCl, low total acid, no blood 
Electrocardiogram rate 88, regular rhythm , somatic tremor in Lead I ; within normal 
limits Wassermann negative, blood chemistry, urea nitrogen 15 6 mg , non-protein- 
nitrogen 46 1 mg Stool negative for parasites, ova and blood 

Patient had two courses of phenylhydrazin hydrochloride The first totaled four 
grams in 16 days Red cells dropped to 3,030,000 with 50 per cent hemoglobin , white 
blood cells 20,900 with 82 per cent neutrophiles She began to complain of numbness 
and loss of motor power in the left arm and hand and a left facial weakness was noted 
Phcnylh} drazin was discontinued The second course was given in another city after 
she left the hospital This course was accompanied by loss of memory, so the drug 
was discontinued 

Diagnosis Polycythemia hypertonica (Geisbock’s syndrome) 

Results 

It will be noted that each table has a graphic chart accompanying it, beat- 
ing the same number The graphic chart shows the general results of the 
experiment, the table giving the details 

Core No 1, Cha}t No 1 and Table No 1 show* the results of 10 venesec- 
tions gnen to this patient These procedures w'ere distributed o\er a con- 
tinuous period from June 18, 1931 to November 4, 1931 There was an 
arcrage, roughly, of tw o i encsections per month for five months (169 dajs) 
TIic first three \cncscctions were performed every fourth day, three full days 
elapsing between The highest rcticulocj’te rise of this first experimental 
period was 2 2 per cent, occurring four days after the third venesections 
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Table I 
Case 1 


1931 


Hgb 
per cent 

RBC 
millions 
per 
cu mm 

Retie 
per cent 

WBC 
thou- 
sands 
per 
cu mm 

PME 
P M N per 
per cent cent 

PMB 

per 

cent 

Lymph Monoc 
per cent per cent 

June 

11 

129 

9 84 

02 

112 

78 



17 

4 


18 




Venesection — 300 cc 





19 


922 

03 

60 

57 



38 

s 


20 


865 

06 

42 

75 

1 


17 

7 


22 


843 

09 

61 

69 


1 

27 

3 


23 




Venesection — ^200 cc 





24 


908 

10 

116 

75 



21 

4 


25 


917 

09 

74 

67 

3 


26 

4 


26 


822 

12 

67 

60 

1 


35 

4 


26 




Venesection — 600 c c 





27 


799 

18 

86 

65 

1 


25 

9 


29 

114 

8 27 

IS 

90 

74 

1 


21 

4 


30 


7 28 

22 

94 

74 


1 

22 

3 

July 

1 
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08 

89 

60 



37 

3 


2 


7 80 

06 

109 

61 

1 


36 

2 


3 


760 

02 

94 

70 



26 

4 


6 

116 

7 54 

06 

86 

78 

1 


17 

4 


7 


724 

16 

100 

74 



21 

5 


8 


6 94 

IS 

111 

64 


1 

33 

2 


8 




Venesection — 600 cc 





9 


7 54 

16 

122 

74 



24 

2 


10 


735 

01 

132 

72 


1 

25 

2 


11 


731 

08 

15 5 

64 

1 


31 

4 


13 

106 

674 

05 

10 5 

72 

1 


22 

5 


14 


6 90 

08 

134 

SO 

2 


43 

s 


IS 


640 

08 

128 







16 


624 

07 

116 

61 



34 

s 


17 


805 

07 

no 

61 

1 


32 

6 


18 

106 

7 54 

10 

128 

73 



23 

4 


20 


6 84 

03 

no 

66 



30 

4 


21 


712 

02 

102 

76 

1 


17 

6 


22 


745 

04 

99 

69 



26 

5 


23 


7 32 

11 

99 

67 



28 

5 


23 




Venesection — ^500 cc 





24 


671 

06 

112 

57 



36 

7 


25 
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07 
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69 


1 

26 

4 


27 
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21 

s 


28 
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01 
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72 


1 

25 

2 


29 
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6 
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12 

94 
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24 

4 


31 
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90 

63 



34 

3 

Aug 

1 


667 

08 

111 

65 

1 


27 

7 


3 
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06 

86 

73 

2 


22 

3 


4 


620 
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87 
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2 


26 

5 
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624 

10 

61 

71 

I 

1 

20 

7 


6 


680 

09 

68 

71 

1 


24 

4 
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Venesection — 600 cc 





7 


6 55 

1 1 

85 

72 



19 

9 


8 


608 

09 

10 8 

70 



22 

8 


10 


5 79 

12 

78 

75 



22 

3 


11 


5 91 

14 
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73 

1 

1 

15 

10 


12 


5 72 

12 

71 

68 



25 

7 


13 


567 

05 

80 
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31 

5 


14 


5 86 

08 

51 

76 



20 

4 


15 


612 

08 

70 

74 

1 


23 

2 


17 


6 15 

07 

70 

64 



32 

4 


18 
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07 

64 

70 

2 

1 

21 

6 
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10 
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1 

2 

23 

9 


20 
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1 


23 

12 


21 


6 59 

02 


70 


1 

24 

5 
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Table I (Contmucd) 


1931 

Hgb 
per cent 

RBC 
millions 
per 
cu mm 

Retie 
per cent 

WBC 

thou- 

sands 

per 

cu mm 

PME 
P M N per 
per cent cent 

PMB 

per 

cent 

Lymph Monoc 
percent percent 

21 




Venesection — 300 cc 




22 


612 

04 

96 

59 


28 

13 

24 

90 

603 

1 1 

73 

55 


34 

11 

25 


6 33 

06 

78 

67 


29 

4 

26 


6 54 

07 

74 

64 


29 

7 

27 


617 

08 

117 

73 


21 

6 

28 


6 08 

01 

90 

77 1 


16 

6 

29 


5 97 

08 

88 

75 

1 

16 

8 

31 

65 

6 01 

08 

73 

71 


24 

5 

Sept 1 

70 
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07 

60 

70 


24 

6 

2 

73 

6 01 

04 

58 

52 

1 

38 

9 

3 

70 

611 

04 

54 

65 


28 

7 

5 


5 77 

03 

66 

S3 2 


37 

8 

8 

70 

5 55 

06 

91 

69 


30 

1 

10 

70 

5 84 

06 

75 

70 


25 

5 

11 

72 

5 72 

08 

43 

66 1 


25 

8 

12 

70 

6 20 

06 

60 

66 1 


28 

5 

12 




Venesection — 400 c c 




14 



08 


62 1 


26 

11 

IS 

70 

5 58 

12 

58 

58 

1 

35 

6 

16 

75 

5 68 

09 

54 

59 


32 

9 

17 

80 

5 48 

08 


67 1 


27 

5 

18 

78 

5 09 

08 

63 

57 


37 

6 

19 

80 

5 79 

04 

92 

62 


31 

7 

21 

70 

540 

06 

79 

66 


26 

8 

22 

66 

5 78 

04 

48 

60 


32 

8 

23 

75 

513 

05 

96 

73 1 


22 

4 

23 

73 

517 

03 

76 

69 1 


24 

6 

26 


5 69 

02 


70 


20 

10 

28 

72 

5 30 

06 

53 

73 


22 

5 

30 

75 

5 72 

04 

54 

59 


32 

9 

Oct 2 

82 

5 74 

03 

69 

55 


38 

7 

5 

70 

5 56 

06 

103 

70 

1 

25 

4 

7 

82 

630 

06 

69 

59 

1 

32 

8 

9 

75 

611 

02 

65 

62 


30 

8 

12 

80 

6 89 

02 

82 

57 1 


34 

8 

14 

90 

6 67 

06 

10 4 

54 

1 

32 

12 

14 




Venesection — 600 cc 




15 

90 

639 

10 

10 4 

71 


18 

11 

17 

87 

5 93 

06 

89 

52 


38 

10 

19 

90 

5 78 

02 

92 

65 


34 

1 

21 

85 

5 72 

12 

91 

67 


23 

9 

23 

90 

565 

06 

83 

66 

1 

26 

8 

26 

90 

567 

01 

113 

62 1 

1 

31 

3 

28 


5 50 

03 

94 

68 1 

2 

23 

6 

30 


5 39 

02 

86 

73 1 


22 

4 

Xov 2 

90 

5 53 


88 

63 


29 

8 

4 

90 

561 

03 

87 

61 1 


32 

6 

4 




Venesection — ^350 cc 




6 

75 

4 64 

08 

84 

53 

3 

36 

8 

9 

72 

480 

10 

96 

68 

3 

20 

9 

14 

73 

490 

08 

83 

58 

2 

30 

10 

17 

82 

548 

06 

99 

70 1 


20 

9 

20 


504 

02 

80 

59 1 

1 

33 

6 

23 

87 

5 34 

02 

97 

65 

1 

28 

6 

27 

83 

5 30 

02 

82 

68 

2 

26 

4 

n^c 1 

92 

3 73 

01 

104 

54 1 

1 

33 

11 

4 

90 

5 8S 

04 

84 

72 

2 

20 

6 

9 

85 

566 

02 

81 

49 1 

1 

36 

13 

17 

78 

3 03 

02 

84 

61 1 


30 

8 

2y 

85 

3 17 

01 

86 

73 2 


16 

9 


03 

511 

01 

81 

66 2 


26 
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Table I {Continued) 


1932 

Hgb 
per cent 

RBC 
millions 
per 
cu mm 

Retie 
per cent 

WBC 
thou- 
sands 
per 
cu mm 

PME 
P M N per 
per cent cent 

PMB 

per 

cent 

Lymph Monoc 
percent percent 

Jan 5 

88 

5 23 


106 






8 

85 

543 

07 


74 



18 

8 

13 

95 

5 65 

10 

no 

67 

1 

2 

26 

4 

16 

98 

5 56 

12 

80 






21 

85 

5 88 

08 

97 






27 

75 

662 

08 

69 

68 

1 


24 

7 

Feb 13 

97 

6 81 

06 

78 

72 

1 


26 

1 

^lar 5 

112 

7 34 

10 

85 

58 



30 

12 

8 

no 

740 

10 

102 

57 

2 


29 

12 

11 

105 

731 

06 

106 

68 

1 


26 

5 

15 

100 

6 89 

07 

121 

62 

1 

1 

28 

8 

Apr 1 

100 

644 








13 

108 

6 71 

09 

134 

61 



27 

12 

20 

95 

6 70 

12 

103 

64 



29 

7 

May 16 

120 

816 

08 

94 

72 


2 

20 

6 

18 


7 54 

06 

87 

76 

1 

3 

14 

6 


Case 1 — Chart 1 




After each bleeding, tlie reticulocyte count rose to bet^^een 1 and 2 per cent, 
the rise occurring beU\een 24 hours and four dajs (96 hours) It uill be 
noted in inspecting Table No 1 and Chart No 1, that Uie rcliculocjte count 
during tlie venesection treatment period ^ aried u ithin narrow limits The 
average count for the period as 4 per cent 
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Table II 
Case 1 


1932 

Hgb 
per cent 

RBC 
millions 
per 
cu mm 

Retie 
per cent 

WBC 
thou- 
sands 
per 
cu mm 

PME 

P M N per 
per cent cent 

PMB 

per 

cent 

Lymph Monoc 
per cent per cent 

May 18 



Started Phenylhydrazm 




19 


713 

08 

127 

47 



41 

12 

20 

105 

7 06 

07 

13 6 

69 



25 

6 

21 


6 81 

09 

85 

57 



36 

7 

23 


709 

10 

80 

61 


4 

31 

4 

24 

85 

614 

08 

92 

67 



29 

4 

25 


6 31 

08 

121 

67 



24 

9 

26 


6 40 

06 

116 

63 



29 

8 

31 

85 

5 84 

13 

13 4 

61 



26 

13 

June 1 


518 

26 

12 8 

74 

1 

1 

19 

5 

3 

75 

4 84 

33 

112 

59 



30 

11 

5 



Stopped Phenylhydrazm 




6 

63 

402 

50 

115 

67 



27 

6 

7 


4 54 

50 

109 

77 



16 

7 

8 


443 

74 

10 2 

70 



28 

2 

9 

66 

431 

80 

112 

69 

2 

2 

23 

4 

10 


4 07 

68 

96 

68 

2 

2 

21 

7 

13 

65 

419 

60 

84 

63 

5 

1 

25 

6 

15 


431 

52 

96 

71 



26 

3 

17 


4 35 

50 

79 

69 

1 


22 

8 

20 

62 

410 

51 

96 

71 



21 

8 

22 


461 

5 6 







25 

65 

420 

SO 







27 

78 

4 58 

42 

121 

71 


1 

26 

2 

29 

77 

4 55 

50 







July 1 

82 

4 81 

32 

72 

62 

1 

1 

31 

5 

6 

89 

4 97 

35 







9 

86 

508 

43 

71 

73 


1 

22 

4 

12 

93 

5 39 

30 

78 

65 



29 

6 

15 

95 

5 84 

30 







19 

97 

560 

21 

77 

71 



21 

8 

Aug 2 

98 

568 

21 

61 

67 



24 

9 

9 

95 

563 

21 







11 

100 

5 65 

12 

71 

63 

1 


29 

7 

15 

96 

578 

18 







26 

109 

615 

09 

69 

65 

1 


30 

4 

Sept 2 

101 

5 93 

06 

83 

58 

2 

1 

31 

8 

8 

100 

6 52 

10 

84 

62 



29 

9 

17 

98 

695 

08 

57 






Oct 4 

103 

6 90 

08 

86 






/ 

98 

713 

10 

67 

56 

1 


34 

9 

10 

105 

7 27 


56 






13 

105 

726 

09 

70 

65 


1 

27 

7 

17 

98 

6 86 

08 

58 

69 


1 

26 

4 

21 

105 

7 57 

08 

78 

68 

2 

3 

22 

5 

28 

102 

7 38 

09 

89 

78 



18 

4 

31 

100 

771 

10 

102 

70 



18 

12 

X'ov 5 

100 

732 

16 

102 

70 



26 

4 

10 


766 

09 

73 







Chart No 2 and Tabic jYo 2. The last \cncscctJon was November 4, 
1931 No further treatment was given, the red cells and hemoglobin were 
allowed to rise until, by jMa} 16, 1932, the hemoglobin had gone up to 120 
per cent and the red cells to 8 16 million On May 18, 1932 patient was 
•started on acctjl pheinllndrazm (pyrodin) 0 1 gram daiN for four days or 
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Case 1 — Chart 2 
HCB 



MUI.VN5 




fHanimDwziNE— 

WfllflENT 

a total of 1 4 grams There was a prompt fall m hemoglobin and red cells 
as IS characteristic of this hemolytic agent The reticulocytes began to rise 
about the sixth day after the drug was started and increased rapidly to 8 per 
cent, falling very slowly and gradually Even as long as 65 days after 
phenylhydrazm was stopped, the reticuloc}*te per cent was 1 2 whidi corre- 
sponds to the highest reticuloc}i;e per cent during the venesection treatment 
period 

ChmtNo 3 and Table No 3 The red cells and hemoglobin follo\Mng 
administration of phenylhydrazm ere allowed to return to the level at which 
phenylhydrazm was begun, which occurred by November 17, 1932 On 
tins date radiation ^^as begun Three exposures over the spleen uith deep 
roentgen tlierapj" were carried out at three day intervals After two neeks, 
as there was onty approximately one million reduction m her red cells radia- 
tion was again given over the long bones, twelve treatments being adminis- 
tered The reticuloc)*tes were 1 2 per cent at the beginning of the treatment 
and none was noted on January 5, 1933, the date of the last treatment The 
highest rise was 1 8 per cent, six days after radiation was begun, and it will 
be noted that the daily variation was w’lthin a veiy* narrow’- range 
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Table III 


Case 1 


1932 

Hgb 
per cent 

RBC 
millions 
per 
cu mm 

Retie 
per cent 

WBC 
thou- 
sands 
per 
cu mm 

PME : 
P M N per 
per cent cent 

PMB 

per 

cent 

Lymph Monoc 
per cent per cent 

Nov 

17 

102 

7 84 

12 

82 

68 



28 

4 


17 




X-ray to Spleen 






18 

95 

763 

13 

52 

68 

1 


19 

12 


18 




X-ray to Spleen 






19 

95 

7 80 

16 

87 

72 



14 

14 


21 

97 

730 

10 

64 

76 

1 


15 

8 


21 




X-ray to Spleen 






22 

94 

729 

18 

100 

85 

1 

1 

9 

4 


23 


649 

10 

84 

80 

2 


9 

9 


25 

90 

596 

06 

63 

83 



8 

9 


26 

95 

620 

04 

73 

85 

1 


5 

9 


28 

93 

604 

05 

37 

74 

2 

2 

12 

9 


30 

95 

610 

08 

55 

86 


1 

10 

13 

Dec 

1 

85 

608 

08 

78 

68 


2 

16 

12 


2 

88 

668 

13 

68 

79 

1 


14 

6 


3 

85 

6 90 

09 

95 

81 



11 

8 


5 

90 

6 78 

06 

71 

76 


1 

20 

2 


6 

92 

666 

09 

66 

75 

1 

1 

16 

6 


7 

85 

6 74 

08 

81 

69 

2 

2 

22 

5 


7 



X-ray to Long Bones 





8 

90 

6 55 

07 

100 

77 


1 

13 

9 


9 

95 

726 

09 


68 

1 


18 

12 


9 



X-ray to Long Bones 





10 

108 

805 

09 

13 0 

74 


3 

18 

5 


12 

100 

720 

04 

112 

72 

1 


18 

8 


12 



X-ray to Long Bones 





14 

85 

668 

02 

78 

64 

2 


23 

11 


14 



X-ray to Long Bones 





16 

90 

667 

02 

98 

70 

1 

1 

22 

6 


16 



X-ray to Long Bones 





19 

88 

644 

0 5 

55 

76 


1 

17 

6 


19 



X-ray to Long Bones 





21 

90 

667 

00 

71 

80 

1 

2 

15 

2 


21 



X-ray to Long Bones 





22 

93 

6 80 

02 

93 

86 

1 

1 

8 

4 


21 

91 

6 77 

01 

75 

72 



21 

7 


23 



X-ray to Long Bones 





27 

95 

6 77 

01 

65 

69 



19 

12 


27 



X-rav to Long Bones 





28 

92 

665 

01 

62 

75 

2 


n 

10 


29 

85 

619 


55 

66 

3 

1 

19 

11 


29 



X-ras to Long Bones 





10 

81 

624 

00 

41 

61 



25 

14 


11 

85 

6 07 

00 

44 

78 


1 

15 

6 


31 



X-ras to Long Bones 




Jan 

1 

82 

6 32 

09 

53 

77 

1 


16 

6 


3 



X-ra\ to Long Bones 





4 

84 

605 

05 

62 

76 

1 


IS 

8 


5 

02 

661 

00 

52 

70 



21 

9 


5 



X-rav to Long Bones 





6 

04 

6 24 

08 

66 

71 

1 


17 

11 


/ 

95 

6 21 

04 

74 

58 



23 

13 


0 

92 

6 20 

07 

41 

/■> 

1 


16 

7 


10 

92 

645 

01 

76 

81 



n 

6 


12 

91 

611 

07 

46 







13 

01 

602 

10 

6 4 

72 


1 

15 

12 


16 

04 

6 40 

09 

5 8 

59 



32 

9 
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Case 1 — Chart 3 




vt> 



N 0 V •!» 0 E C ►!< JflN K 

LE«£ND 

X-5-XRfiy« SPLEEN 
XL-X(iRrTcLO.(e EW.E5 

Case No 2, Chat t No 4 and Table No 4 show the effects of venesection 
and of radiation in polyc}’tlieniia secondary to chronic asthma and pulmonary 
eniph 3 'sema The venesections were not uniform in amount two of them 
being under 400 c c due to tedinical difficulties in bleeding tlie patient It 
will be noted, however, that on December 29, 1932, after the radiation had 
reduced his cells to below five million, he was bled 850 c c On tlie fifth day 
following, die reticulocyte per cent iias 2 2, die highest rise of the experi- 
ment, including both venesection and radiation The reticulocite fluctua- 
tion during bodi venesections and radiation was m ithm narrow limits Ex- 
clusive of the last venesection, whicli came after the course of radiation, the 
reticuloc}^e per cent varied between 0 1 and 1 4 in both type<i of treatment 
Case No 3, Table No 5 This patient showed an acute polyC 3 *themia 
and was quite ill As soon as his S 3 -mptonis were relieved by venesection, 
he would leave the hospital, going to his home m another city, returning 
again •when s 3 Tiiptonis became distressing He ivas not a cooperative pa- 
timt for purposes of treatment, hoiiever his table shoi\s very iiell the effects 
q£ large venesections combined iMth radiation o^er the long bones in an 
acutely ill polyc 3 'themia, possibly of the secondare* type (see case record) 

14 
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Table IV 
Case 2 





WBC 





RBC 


thou- 





millions 


sands 

PME 

PMB 


Hgb 

per 

Retie 

per 

P M N per 

per 

Lymph Monoc 

per cent 

cu mm 

per cent 

cu mm 

per cent cent 

cent 

percent percent 


Nov 

3 

no 

690 



11 

108 

610 


1932 





Jan 

21 

117 

640 

03 


25 

112 

623 

02 


26 

108 

5 95 

02 


26 





27 

100 

4 92 

01 

Feb 

1 

90 

4 32 

01 


3 

90 

417 

03 


9 

100 

4 80 

01 


12 

95 

4 50 

06 


15 

96 

5 00 

03 


19 

107 

518 

02 


20 





23 

104 

4 92 

02 


25 

83 

4 36 

07 


29 

95 

5 21 

06 

Mar 

2 

100 

521 

14 


4 

103 

514 

11 


7 

96 

5 02 

12 


10 

90 


09 


15 

100 

542 

1 1 


17 

100 

502 

08 


28 

99 

491 

08 


30 

100 

5 47 

10 

Apr 

4 

no 

5 44 

04 


8 


563 



19 

no 

5 83 

06 


26 

104 

4 90 

02 

May 

2 

92 

4 90 

04 


9 


5 22 



16 

100 

4 92 

02 

June 

3 

102 

518 

04 


6 


5 98 

01 


/ 

8 

88 

519 

02 


13 

102 

548 

02 


21 

103 

4 61 

09 


24 

102 

5 28 


Sept 

20 

105 

5 73 

02 


20 





21 

103 

4 75 

02 


23 

100 

5 05 

04 


24 

no 

5 04 

04 


27 

102 

5 40 

10 

Oct 

3 

105 

5 34 

06 


6 

103 

518 

08 


6 





8 

no 

'^12 

09 


8 





11 

105 

5 37 

06 


11 





13 

100 

5 25 

02 


13 





IS 

104 

5 24 

06 


1^ 





18 

^5 

4 95 

04 


18 





21 

ot 

5 20 

02 


63 

62 2 

24 

12 

44 

51 

34 

15 

69 

62 1 

33 

4 

Venesection- 

—375 cc 



58 




56 




46 

60 

29 

11 

43 

73 2 

18 

8 

10 8 

69 

22 

9 

54 




Venesection- 

—500 cc 



61 




48 

57 1 1 29 

12 

47 

69 2 

24 

5 

37 

52 2 

34 

12 

54 

54 

36 

10 

62 





Venesection— 000 c c 


52 


56 

4 

32 

8 

41 




cncscction- 

—350 cc 




61 


45 

2 

41 

12 

56 


56 

2 

32 

10 

39 


55 

1 

32 

12 

43 


62 

2 

25 

11 

68 


56 

2 

35 

6 

50 


45 

2 

42 

11 

X-raj 

to 

Spleen 



49 


57 

1 

32 

10 

X-raj' 

to 

Spleen 




47 


55 

2 

28 

15 

X-ra\ 

to 

Spleen 




44 


69 

1 

18 

12 

X-raj 

to 

Spleen 




4 5 


72 

I 

17 

10 

X-rav 

to 

Spleen 




40 


66 

I 

24 

9 

X-raj 

to 

Spleen 




45 


66 

1 

25 

8 
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Table IV {Continued) 


1932 

Hgb 
per cent 

RBC 
millions 
per 
cu mm 

Retie 
per cent 

WBC 
thou- 
sands 
per 
cu mm 

P 

PMN 
per cent 

ME 

per 

cent 

PMB 

per 

cent 

Lymph Monoc 
percent percent 

Oct 

21 




X-ray to Spleen 






25 

105 

5 21 

05 

39 

68 

1 


16 

15 


25 




X-ray to Spleen 






28 

101 

5 06 

04 

49 

68 

2 

1 

15 

14 


28 




X-ray to Spleen 





Nov 

10 

96 

5 52 

02 

36 

70 

2 


14 

4 


10 




X-ray to Spleen 






12 

95 

562 

02 

49 

60 

3 


18 

19 


15 

95 

531 

02 

54 

64 

2 


26 

8 


15 




X-ray to Spleen 






19 

100 

5 50 

05 

42 

52 

5 


27 

16 


19 




X-ray to Spleen 






25 

104 

567 

0 5 

40 

70 

1 

1 

13 

13 


30 

98 

549 


44 

70 

1 


15 

14 

Dec 

5 

95 

514 

08 

42 

66 

2 


16 

16 


5 



X-ray to Long Bones 





6 



X-ray to Long Bones 





7 



X-ray to Long Bones 





8 



X-ray to Long Bones 





8 

100 

5 01 

04 

40 

60 

3 


19 

17 


13 

92 

5 50 

04 

59 

77 

1 


12 

10 


15 

93 

5 34 

04 

64 

72 

2 


12 

14 


15 



X-ray to Long Bones 





19 

95 

488 

02 

59 







20 

98 

5 03 

02 

59 

74 

1 


15 

10 


21 

89 

4 99 

07 


66 

1 


20 

12 


24 

92 

500 

08 

49 







27 

85 

4 74 

06 

82 

67 

4 


19 

10 


29 



Venesection — 850 cc 





30 

80 

487 

15 

74 

80 

2 


7 

11 


31 

83 

471 

19 

54 

71 

2 

1 

15 

11 

1933 










Jan 

3 

76 

410 

22 

59 

78 



15 

7 


6 

85 

429 

22 

74 

77 

1 

1 

14 

7 


8 

73 

4 32 

20 

58 

71 

4 


16 

9 


10 

80 

4 54 

11 

67 

75 

2 


17 

6 


11 

78 

444 

15 

56 

65 

2 


27 

6 


13 

82 

435 

08 ' 

47 

66 

3 


18 

13 


14 

85 

421 

06 

60 

61 

4 


20 

IS 


16 


4 52 

12 

79 

76 



14 

10 


Here again the reticulocyte response was within a very narrow range The 
per cait level is slightly higher tliroughout than in the other experiments 
where the same agents are employed This reticnloc} te level certainly sug- 
gests a slightly over-active marrow, yet venesection of as much as 900 c c 
did not appreciably increase the marrow activity 

Case No 4, Table No 6 This patient, an elderly woman uith Ityper- 
tension (polycythemia hypertomca), had three venesections during a 27 day- 
period of experimental observation The reticulocytes did not rise above 
1 8 per cent and the fluctuation was within a ^ery narrow range The 
amount of blood withdrawn at each bleeding \\as comparatively small on 
account of the danger in this ty^pe of case, that ithdrawing too much blood 
may produce thrombosis, either of ^ ems or small arteries, especially a cere- 
bral artery Relief of symiptoms should be the objectne 
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Case 2 — Chart 4 


HGB 




SO 
i.0 
VO 
20 
O' 

V- VENESECTION 



Discussion 

Case No 1 was an especially favorable patient for a study of this type 
She has been undei observation for seventeen years and the response of her 
disease to various forms of treatment is well known For the past four 
years her symptoms have been mild, responding well to phenylhydrazm and 
to venesection The response to radiation has not been so satisfactory I 
ha^ e purposely tried to guard against untoward results during these experi- 
ments, as such results w'ould probably result in loss of cooperation and op- 
portunity for future studies The wuthdraw'al of an amount of blood ex- 
ceeding 600 c c w as considered to involve a risk of thrombosis 

Anal} sis of the effects of ^enescctlon as compared to acetyl phenyl- 
hydrazin, on the bone marrow show's a striking difference in the reticulocyte 
response , acet} 1 pheii} Ih} drazin producing a rise as high as 8 per cent, W'hile 
\cnescction showed no definite change in w'hat might be regarded in an adult, 
as the normal range of daily reticuloE^'te ^ ariation 

It is c\ident from the rcticuloc}te response to phenylh} drazin that this 
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Table V 


Case 3 


1932 

Hgb 
per cent 

RBC 
millions 
per 
cu inni 

Retie 
per cent 

WBC 

thou- 

sands 

pel 

cu mm 

PME 
P M N per 
per cent cent 

PMB 

per 

cent 

Lymph Monoc 
percent percent 

Aug 

25 

115 

1045 


280 






26 




Venesection — ^900 cc 




Sept 

1 

112 

10 38 


26 5 

94 2 


3 

1 


2 




Venesection — ^300 cc 





2 

no 

995 

16 

141 

93 

2 

4 

1 


5 

90 

801 

13 

148 

90 2 

1 

3 

5 


6 

100 

850 

15 







26 

105 

9 93 

13 

154 

90 1 


5 

4 


26 




Venesection — 400 cc 





27 

108 

1039 

16 

242 

85 5 

3 

6 

1 


27 




X-ray to Spleen 




Oct 

28 




Venesection — ^900 c c 





29 

90 

789 

11 

287 

91 1 

2 

4 

2 


31 

88 

7 71 

09 

262 

91 2 

1 

1 

5 

Nov 

2 

84 

766 

13 

270 

94 1 

2 

25 

05 


J 



16 


91 3 

2 

2 

2 


4 

88 

809 

12 

250 

95 1 


2 

2 


4 




X-ray to Spleen 





5 

90 

784 

18 

197 

96 

1 

3 



5 




X-ray to Spleen 





7 

92 

836 

13 

244 

94 


2 

4 


8 

88 

817 

11 

225 

91 3 

1 

3 

2 


8 




X-ray to Spleen 





9 

83 

760 

10 

194 

94 2 

1 

25 

05 


9 




X-ray to Spleen 





10 


809 

15 

200 

94 

3 

1 

2 


12 

85 

824 

13 

207 

96 1 


1 

2 


14 

95 

791 

10 

178 

89 3 

3 

3 

2 


15 

93 

820 

14 


92 3 

3 


2 


16 

89 

7 98 

10 

201 

95 1 


4 


Dec 

5 

95 

8 59 

14 

156 

94 3 


2 

1 


5 




X-ray to Long Bones 





6 

90 

833 

07 

175 

91 1 


3 

5 


6 




X-ray to Long Bones 





7 


910 

07 

161 

88 5 


5 

2 


8 

94 

902 

11 

223 

93 

1 

4 

2 


8 




Venesection — ^250 cc 





9 

85 

849 

13 

197 

88 2 

1 

4 

5 


9 




Venesection — 600 cc 





patient’s bone marrow was not in a depressed or unduly sluggish state, fail- 
ing to respond to venesection Radiation, even when applied over the long 
bones, did not alter tlie daily fluctuation in reticulocjtes There is need for 
more knowledge concerning response of reticulocj'tes to various t}pes of 
marrow stimuli (hemolytic agents and marrow irritants), before we can 
interpret tlie striking difference in tins patient, in the reticuIocjTe rise w itli 
venesection and with phenylhydrazm 

With die other three patients, the effects of -venesection on tlie reticulo- 
cyte response were similar to Case No 1 No noteworthy variation could be 
observed In Case No 2 tlie reticulocjte response to ivithdrawal of 850 c c. 
of blood indicates that the bone marrow was not depressed or greatly in- 
hibited by his previous exposure to radiation 
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Table VI 


Case 4 


1931 


Hgb 
per cent 

RBC 
millions 
per 
cu mm 

Retie 
per cent 

W.BC 
thou- 
sands P.M E 

per P M N per 
cu mm percent cent 

PMB 

pel 

cent 

Lymph 
per cent 

Monoc 
per cent 

May 

29 


810 






June 

2 

92 

714 

16 

13 8 82 1 


8 

7 


12 




Venesection — 500 cc 





13 



10 






14 



14 






15 



10 






16 


771 

16 

73 88 1 


10 

1 


17 



08 






18 



08 






19 



04 






20 



12 






21 

84 

727 

14 

115 





21 
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The sinking effect of venesection m Case No 3 was the almost magic 
relief of symptoms (dyspnea, headache, weakness) Also the response of his 
lenculocytes to the blood loss shows that the bone marrow of an acute, in- 
tractable pol}C}themia is not unduly stimulated by this proceduie It is 
ob\ious, ho^\e^cr, that certain acute types of polycythemia cannot be satis- 
factorily treated by venesection alone 

Case No 4 illustrates the inadvisability of the use of phenylhydrazin m 
elderly people nith hjpertcnsion and polycjthemia This patient had two 
courses of this hemolytic agent before her venesection studies were begun 
I£ach time the symptoms neie made worse, especially weakness, paiesis, 
mental confusion, dizziness and numbness of hands and feet Parkes 
suggests that the pol} c} theinia is protective in these cases, as the work of the 
he.irt IS lessened through there being more o.Mgcn carriers in the circulation 

Conclusions 

1 The results of this stud> indicate that venesection, used as a means of 
reducing the red cells and hemoglobin in poH c\ themia, docs not increase the 
r<.ttculoc\tc per cent abo\c normal limits 
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2 Radiation over spleen or over long bones in potycythemia, does not 
stimulate the bone marrow as indicated by the reticulocyte per cent Due 
probably to its slow action in the reduction of the blood level, the average 
daily reticulocyte count was lower than following venesection 

3 In a patient with polyc}i:hemia vera, following the administration of 
1 4 grams of acetyl phenylhydrazin, the reticulocyte count promptly rose to 
8 per cent, gradually falling to normal over a period of 82 days 

4 The study suggests that venesection may be a useful adiunct to 
phenylhydrazin treatment by permitting much smaller doses of this drug to 
be efficient m maintaining an approximately normal blood level 
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POLYCYTHEMIA IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
PULMONARY DISORDERS’^ 


By James J Waring, M D , F A C P , andW B Yegge, M D , F A C P , 

Denver, Colorado 

In 1919 Aldred Scott Wartlim^ published a clinical report and autopsy 
protocol entitled “ A Case o£ Ayerza’s Disease * Chronic Cyanosis, Dyspnea, 
and Erythremia, Associated with Syphilitic Arteriosclerosis of the Pulmo- 
nary Artery ” Since this report, on the first case of this type to be recog- 
nized in the United States and the first to be recorded in English, increasing 
interest in the polycythemias secondary to chronic pulmonary disorders and 
to lesions of the pulmonary artery has been manifested in this country and 
in South America In this particular group the essential cause of poly- 
cythemia appears to be chronic anoxemia which stimulates the bone marrow 
to excessive erythropoiesis 

The case which we present here is that of a high grade polycythemia, due, 
m the first place, to long standing brondiial asthma, chronic bronchitis and 
emphysema and, in the second place, to a break down of adaptation to long 
continued hard labor at an altitude of 10 000 feet 

Case History 

(Asthma, chronic bionchths, and emphysema, pneumonia, pet ibi onchtal pul- 
moimy fibiosis, polycythemia, cyanosis, fatlme of acclimatisation to high altitude, 
dyspnea, hemoptysis, hematuua, inci easing anoxemia and polycythemia, hypei- 
tiophy of the right ventiicle, dilatation of the pulmonaiy aitery, subacute glomeiulo- 
nephntis, dependent edema, caidiac insufficiency, teiminal bi onchopnetimoma, death, 
nccropiy ) 

J B , a Sivedish lumber-jack, aged 45 years, was first seen May 3, 1926 At this 
time his chief complaints were* weakness, shortness of breath, tightness in tlie chest, 
headache, loss of appetite, loss of weight, and " pain in the stomach ” 

Past History For about 25 years this patient had been a lumber-jack Since 
1920 he had worked almost uninterruptedly m Colorado at an altitude of 10,000 feet 
For ten jears attacks of asthma had been frequent, but following a severe attack of 
pneumonia m September 1921, they became much worse In September 1925, while 
working at 10,000 feet altitude he noted for the first time cjanosis, increasing w*eak- 
nes«:, and shortness of breath In January 1926, he complained of exiiaustion, epi- 
gastric distress, and headache .^ggra^ated bj exertion He left camp and came to 
Denier CJihitucle 5280 ft ) After a few weeks’ rest he felt better but on exertion all 
Ills sjinptoms returned About April 1, 1926, attacks of asthma became more fre- 
quent, cough more troublesome and expectoration more profuse and occasionally 
bloods 

Physical Lramtnatwu Mas 3, 1926 The patient, a tall w'ell-dc\ eloped man, had 
'•light c\ano«is of the face and extremities The tonsils were small but pus could be 
e'pre''Scd from both sides The teeth were in verj bad condition The fingers were 
clubbed Hie lungs were lu per-resoiiant and markedly cmpinscmatoiis Many 

*JRcid before the ,\nicrjcan College of Phjsicians, ifontrcal, Fcbniarj 7, 1933 

i'roni the l,nucrsit\ of Colorado, School of Medicine, Denier 
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squeaking and groaning rales were heard throughout both lungs The heart was 
slightly enlarged, the pulmonic second sound was accentuated No murmurs were 
heard The abdomen was tender over the liver, which was enlarged The spleen was 
not palpable The blood pressure was 100 millimeters of mercury systolic and 80 
diastolic, pulse 90, respiratory rate 20, temperature 98 6 degrees, weight 180 pounds 

The urine contained albumin 1 plus, and in the sediment a few hyaline casts and 
many red blood cells The gastric analysis showed free acidity 27 degrees and total 
acidity 44 degrees The Wassennann reaction was negative The red cell count was 
6,100,000, hemoglobin (Dare) 80 per cent The white blood count was 5600, the dif- 
ferential count polymorphonuclears 79 per cent, lymphocytes 18 per cent, eosmophiles 
3 per cent 

Com sc During the next few months tlie patient improved somewhat, then 
dropped from sight and was not seen again until December 1927 Contrary to advice 
he had been working for sca eral months m a lumber camp at 10,000 feet elevation and 
all his former sjnnptoms had returned with increased severity 

The physical examination now showed marked cyanosis of the face and extremi- 
ties, a purplish red color of tlie mucous membrane of tlie mouth, slight edema of the 
feet, a faint sjstohc murmur OAer tlie heart and accentuation of the pulmonic second 
sound The hemoglobin was 120 per cent The red blood cell count was 7,210,000, 
tlie white blood cells 4600 The urine had a specific gravity of 1 030 and contained 
albumin 2 plus and a few hj'aline and granular casts The roentgenogram of the chest 
showed a slightly enlarged heart, an enlarged arch in the region of the pulmonary 
artery and marked bilateral pulmonary fibrosis The roentgenograms of the sinuses 
shoAved clouding of die antra on both sides, especially on the left 

The electrocardiogram (figure 1) showed the usual signs of marked right ven- 



Fig 1 Electrocardiograms slioAving marked right a entricular preponderance and im ersion 

of T-waAcs m Leads 11 and III 
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tricular preponderance and changes in the T-wave and ST inteival in I.eads II and 
III which during life were interpreted as indicating coronary disease Ihe basal 
metabolic rate was 60 plus The blood sugar was 82 milligrams, urea 20 milligrams, 
and non-protein-nitrogen 36 milligrams per 100 cubic centimeters of blood The 
Wassermann reaction was repeatedly negative The sputum was always negative for 
tubercle bacilli The patient remained in the hospital until February 1, 1928 Dur- 
ing this time his tonsils were removed The operation was followed by much bleed- 
ing and the red cell count dropped to 5,200,000 and hemoglobin to 100 per cent Nine 
days later the count had risen to 7,270,000 and the hemoglobin to 118 per cent 

In June 1928, after working for two months in the mountains he returned in bad 
shape The urine contained 4 plus albumin and many hyaline and granular casts 
The red cell count was 7,290,000, hemoglobin 120 per cent and the white cell count 
5600 A few weeks’ treatment in bed brought some improvement 

From this time on the history of this patient up to the last few months of his life, 
when he was too incapacitated to work, was a repetition of the cycle of work in the 
mountains, relapse, hospital treatment in Denver, improvement, return to work in tlie 
mountains, relapse again The spleen was never palpable, but the liver edge usually 
could be felt The red cell count reached a maximum of 8,370,000, and cyanosis and 
dyspnea increased slowly but steadily Somnolence was a conspicuous symptom 

During the last four years of his life hemoptysis always occurred shortly after 
his return to work in the mountains On several occasions he had small hemorrhages 
from the lungs Dyspnea and weakness increased until work was impossible and re- 
turn to a lower altitude imperative It is also significant that rest in bed in Denver 
without any medication whatsoever usually brought about a decided improvement in 
symptoms, a reduction in the size of the heart, a decrease in the red cell count and 
complete disappearance of albumin and casts from the urme Figure 2 shows the 
change in the size of the heart brought about by six weeks’ work in a lumber camp 
M R increased from 3 2 to 4 6 centimeters, M L from 12 to 13 7 centimeters, L D 
from 15 to 18 2 centimeters During the same interval the red cell count increased 
40 per cent 

On June 24, 1929, he entered the Mayo Clinic * We are indebted to Dr George 
E Brown for the privilege of using here the following notes of his examination at the 
Clinic The figures for the blood volume at two examinations were 152 and 168 cubic 
centimeters per kilogram The red cell count was 5,970,000, hematocrit 74 pei cent 
(normal 45 per cent), blood viscosity 6 3, hemoglobin on admission 25 grams and on 
leai ing 19 2 grams per 100 cubic centimeters of blood The electrocardiogram indi- 
cated right icntnciilar preponderance and a slightly delayed conduction time Roent- 
genographic examination of the chest showed marked fibrosis of both lungs with 
bronchiectasis of the left low er lobe He was given two courses of phenylhydrazine 
with a rest of tivo weeks between courses and w'as discharged much improved with a 
red cell count of 4,800,000 and hemoglobin 80 per cent 

In March 1930, the red cell count w’as 8,370,000 and red cell volume by the 
hematocrit 82 per cent 

Dr R W Danielson examined the eyes and reported, "^farked bluish redness 
of the conjiinctiia of each eye, especially the left (w'ltli the biomicroscope the colora- 
tion IS seen to be due to a nuriad of dilated blood aessels rather than to hemorrhage) , 
some pigment on the anterior capsule of the left lens from an iritis six months previ- 
ous!) , man) fine, white, round, scintillating floaters in the vitreous of the right eye, 
extreme tortuosit) of the arteries and icins of the fundi, with increased blueness and 
size of tlie icin'; increased rednecs of the discs which were otherwise normal except 

• Nd'on W Barker of the ^laio Clinic reported this case as one of polj cv thetnia \cra 
11 vhicli the inilnifmr)' condition was either an unrelated complication or sccondar> to 
ptdino'nrj njirkcr, \ \V . Polscsthcmn sera and chronic pulmonarj disease. 

Aren Im Mfd, 1011, nUi,. 94-1031 
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ja:m;es j, w.vri^tg and \v. e. yegge 


for slight blurring of tlie nasal side of Hie left disc no exudates or lieinorriiages of 
tlie rehna; visual acuitj* (\ridi small correction') O D. 5''5. O S 5/6 ’* 

In spite of rest, diange of residence to sea le\el digiUUis. repeated venesections, 
courses of phenylhj-draaine and finally radiotherapy of tlxe long bones, he went do\ni- 
hill more or less* steadily and finally entered the Denver General Hospital in t-ery bad 
condition Botli lower extreinines were swollen to tlie hips the hands, forearms and 
genitalia were edematous. Tlie red cell count w*as down to 4,680.000, hemoglobin 90 
^r cent. The percentages m die differential count were pol>-morphouuclears 48, 
lymphocytes -^o, mononuclears 3 eosmophiles 6. Pulmonary- ^ema increased and 
deadi came April 3 1931. witli all die signs of failure of die right side of the heart 
and a tenninal pneumonia. 

D1FFERENTI-\E Di.\gnosis 


In the diagnosis it was necessary* to consider tliree different conditions : 
tl) polycythemia vera widi a pulmonary* complication, (2) “Ayerza's dis- 
ease," tlie syndrome o£ the “ black cardiac (cardiacos negros) or obstruc- 
tion in tlie lesser circulation, (3) polycytiiemia of high altitude. 

Po^ycytLciiiic I 'era Since tins man had a greatly* increased blood vol- 

ume. it is more tiian possible tliat he had a primary erythremia Against 
this diagnosis it may be stated tiiat: (11 He had two wdl recognized causes 
for anoxemia a cliromc pulnioiiary disorder and dys-acclimatization ; (2) 
he was not ery throuc but inteivsely cyanotic • (3 1 a decrease in tlie blood count 
and a coincident reduction in tlie size of his heart usually* followed rest in 
bed at a low er altitude, increase m the blood count and dilatation of the heart 
usually* followed work at 10,000 feet: (4) he did not hate an enlarged 
spleen: (5) instead of showing the ieiikocy*tosis characteristic of poly- 
cytlicniia vera his w lute blood count was alway s below noraial . (6) tlie cells 
in the stained blood smear showed none of tlie qualitative dianges that usu- 
ally* acconip.my polycythemia vera: (T) marked dy*spiiea is not part of tlie 
picture of poly cy-themia vera: (S') hy-pertrophy* of the right ventricle is not 
a diaractenstic finding in polycy-themia vera: (9) cyanosis, polycytiiemia 
dyspnea hoadadie nausea loss of appetite and loss of weight, epigastric 
distress and hemoptysis together present a perfect picture of dironic moun- 
tain sickness. 1.10) somnoVnee altliough it occurs occasionally, has never 
been noted as a common symptom in polycythemia vera but it is frequently 
found both in “ Ay erza s disease " and in the en thremia of high altitude as 
described by Monge.* .-\-riIbga “ says of the " black cardiac " : “ They live 
to sleep fall asleep while eating and die in their sleep " It is possible tliat 
some of the reported cases in which somnolence has been recorded were 
really in^stanccs of .\y erza’s disease. ' Monge says of the t ictmis of diromc 
niountani skkness “ Tney* li.ave an insuperable tendency to sleep ” 

-\ccording to Harrep^ the respiratory symptoms in polycythemia vera 
arc rather conspicuous Kc notes a rediiction in Mtal capacity and an in- 
crea'-ed rc'^piratory n-mute tolimie. and states that “Dyspnea on much cx- 
cnion i< the rule ' It will be rec,alled that Osier ’ m his original anide in 
1903 0*1 “ Oinr'tc Cyan''>ri< with Poly cnheiria etc . ' v rote * “ There is no 
’•e-pVatory cM>treS'5 with ti e cyavn-^iy ' .\}-o Warthin * in 1^1? in the fol- 
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lowing words emphasized tlie importance of d 3 rspnea as a symptom charac- 
teristic of secondaiy polycj^tliemia and not of primary erythremia “ Does 
a primarj*^ erytliremia exist ^ The writer believes not, certainly not in cases 
showing chronic cyanosis and dyspnea Why should a case of pure or abso- 
lute polyglobulism have either cyanosis or dyspnea^ On the other hand, 
there is every reason why a case of chronic cyanosis and dyspnea should de- 
velop a chronic er}'thremia It is most probable that all erythremias asso- 
ciated witli cyanosis and dyspnea (with a theoretical exception of a neoplastic 
overformation of red cells, yet to be definitely shown to exist) are compen- 
satory 111 nature (secondar)' to pulmonary sclerosis, emphysema, congenital 
heart lesions, chronic pulmonary diseases leading to insufficient oxygenation, 
increased resistance of tlie red cells with lessened oxygen carrying capacity, 
etc ) ” Towards tlie aid of the same article Wartliin says “ The ery- 
thremia in Ayerza’s disease is be 3 'ond question a secondary compensatory 
process, an increased functional actinty of the bone marrow to meet the 
deficiency in oxygen supply due to tlie obstructed pulmonary circulation It 
IS most probable tliat tins is the case in all forms of Vaquez’ disease, cer- 
tainly 111 all of tliose in which tliere is c 3 'anosis and dyspnea Neither one 
of tliese S 3 Tnptoms belongs to a primary er 3 l:hremia , and when tliey are pres- 
ent It IS certain tliat tlie erythremia is secoiidar3'^ ” 

In regard to tlie otlier listed objections to a diagnosis of polycythemia 
vera, it must be admitted that none of tliem individually is conclusive The 
color of die skin and the qualitative changes in the blood in primary ery- 
thremia are variable, tlie spleen is not alwa 3 *s enlarged, a reduction in the 
albumin of tlie urine after rest is not infrequent, ortliostatic albuminuria.has 
been described and, finally. Osier in 1903 noted tlie striking resemblance of 
the S3’mptoms of this disease to mountain sickness 

The very high values (167 cubic centimeters per kilogram of bod 3 ’ 
weight) for tlie blood volume in potycythemia vera as determined by Rown- 
tree and Broiwi ® and Brown and Giffin " and the low values (93 cubic centi- 
meters per kilogram) found by Lemon ® in cases of puImonar 3 ' empltysema 
and broncliitis witli cj'anosis indicate the great diagnostic importance of a 
high blood volume in separating primarj”^ er 3 i:hreniia from a secondary poly- 
cythemia The high volume in our case is strong evidence in favor of poly- 
C 3 *themia vera Rowntree and Brown say. “ We believe that increases in 
the blood volume to 115 or 120 cubic centimeters for each kilogram of body 
weight, rarely or never occur as responses of the blood to lo^^ered oxygen 
tension Whenever values in excess of tliese are found, we are of tlie opin- 
ion tliat tliey are more likely to represent the condition of true or pri- 
mary polyc 3 ’^tliemia, perhaps in an earty stage ” This opinion is based 
upon tlie examination of a great varietj* of blood conditions but does not in- 
clude a case of clironic failure of acclimatization similar to tlie cryihrame 
de Valtitiide described by Carlos Monge,= and includes only one case of 
“ A 3 'erza’s disease ” , this case had a blood volume of 1 14 cubic centimeters 
per kilogram of body weight although the number of erj-tliroci tes vas onlj 
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4,520,000 for each cubic millimeter of blood In erythrcime de Valtitude, a 
malady common to the Andes where a population of six million people live 
at an altitude over 10,000 feet, Monge finds the blood volume very high 
Unfortunately no estimations were made on these cases either by die dye or 
the carbon monoxide method but reliance has been placed on the hematocrit, 
whicli m an unstated number of the “ indigenous acclimated ” at 13,000 feet 
averaged 63 3 per cent This may be compared with an average value of 
62 per cent m 14 cases of polycythemia vera reported by Brown and Giffin 
Monge reports one patient with very severe symptoms of dys-acclimatization 
who had a cell volume of 93 8 per cent Smith, Belt, Arnold and Carrier ® 
found a slight increase of the blood volume in healthy subjects during the 
process of adaptation to a brief sojourn at 8000 feet and m the Pikes Peak 
expedition of 1913, Douglas, Plaldane, Henderson and Schneider noted a 
moderate increase in blood volume A true plethora has been found experi- 
mentally by Jaquet and Suter in rabbits kept at Davos, altitude 5000 feet, 
and this observation has been confirmed by Guillemard and Moog ” on rab- 
bits at the summit of Mont Blanc These are, however, normal responses 
to high altitude and it is the abnormal responses m which we are particularly 
interested 

In 1902 Lorrain Smith and McKisack repoited a case of a boy of 12 
years in whom cyanosis and plethora occurred in association with tuberculous 
pericarditis By the carbon monoxide method they found a blood volume 
of 115 cubic centimeters per kilogram body weight, which must be com- 
pared with a normal of 46 cubic centimeters per kilogram for this test By 
the.dye method, in which the normal is 87 7 cubic centimeters per kilogram, 
the value for the blood volume for this boy would certainly have been much 
above 125 cubic centimeters F Parkes Weber and Dorner report a case 
of congenital pulmonary stenosis in which C Gordon Douglas found by the 
carbon monoxide method a blood volume value of 131 cubic centimeters per 
kilogram Haldane says he found a similar increase in another case In 
1931 Binger ” reported a case with a blood volume by the dye method of 123 
cubic centimeters per kilogram body w'cight and cvanosis and polycythemia 
from cardiac and respiratory failure that offered much the same difficulties 
in diagnosis as does the one in this paper 

Ajiparently the pathologists are not convinced that polycythemia vera is 
the only condition in which a large increase in blood volume is found The 
latest edition of MacCalhim’s “ Textbook of Pathology ” has this passage 
tpagc 457)' "Indeed, one receives the impression from observing the 
.unount of blood in the vessels at autopsj in cases of long-standing chronic 
passnc congestion from cardiac lesions, that there is a great increase in its 
«juanlit\ " Blood volume estimations haA e not been made on many cases of 
congenital heart disease of the cyanotic group Unfortunately they have 
al«o been omitted in a number of cases of manifest secondarj polycythemia 
of \cr\ high grade where a liigh blood Aolumc. if it e\cr occurs under such 
conrhttons might ha\e been found It is hoped that our Spanish- American 
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neighbors to the south will apply the dye test to the “ black cardiac ” as well 
as to cases of e}ythreime de I’altihtde 

Although the number of determinations of blood volume in secondary 
polyc)i;hemia is insufficient to permit us to say how often the blood volume 
IS increased and how high a figure ma}^ be reached, nevertheless the evidence 
favors the view that in tins group of cases the blood volume is occasionally 
much increased 

" Ayersa’s Disease " Our patient presented a picture closely resembling 
that of so-called “ Ayerza’s disease ” or obstructive pulmonary arteriosclero- 
sis, tlie essential features of which are cyanosis, dyspnea polycythemia and 
right ventricular hypertrophy To the victims of this malady, more com- 
mon in South America than m the United States, Abel Ayerza,® Professor 
of Clinical Medicine at the National University of Buenos Aires, in 1901 
applied the term “ cardiacos negros ” or “ black cardiacs ” to emphasize their 
persistent intense cyanosis and tlie associated cardiac disorder Table 1 

Table I 

Summary of Essential Features 


Ayerza's disease 

1 A long period of symptoms referable only 
to tlie lungs 

2 A temporary erythrosis, later cyanosis 
months or years before signs of marked 
decompensation 

3 Dyspnea 


4 Polycytliemia 

5 Somnolence 

6 Roentgenographic signs of right ventricu- 
lar hypertrophy and dilatation of the pul- 
monary artery 

7 Electrocardiographic signs of right ven- 7 
tricular preponderance 


Case J B 

1 Asthma 10 years, pneumonia and chronic 
bronchitis S years before onset of cyanosis 

2 Marked cyanosis at least four years before 
death 

3 Dyspnea was an early symptom associated 
with asthma, chronic bronchitis and em- 
physema and was much aggravated after 
pneumonia in 1921 

4 Polycythemia 6 to 8 5 millions 

5 Somnolence a very conspicuous symptom 

6 Roentgenogram of heart and lungs showed 
right ventricular hypertrophy, dilatation 
of the pulmonary artery and chronic pul- 
monary fibrosis and emphysema 
The electrocardiogram confirmed the di- 
agnosis of right ventricular hypertrophy 


illustrates the perfect correspondence between the syndrome of Ayerza and 
the essential features of our case Of tlie nine cardinal symptoms of 
“ Ayerza’s disease ” mentioned by Amllaga,® viz , cyanosis, potycythemia, 
clubbing of the fingers, dyspnea, hemoptysis, headache, somnolence, hyper- 
cyanotic angina and angina pectoris, all m greater or less degree, were pres- 
ent m our case 

Polycythemia of High Altitude The anoxemia due to the lowered 0 x 3 ^- 
gen tension of high altitude and the excessive demands of severe exertion in 
a rarefied atmosphere certainly plaj ed an important part in this case Carlos 
Monge,® Professor of Clinical Medicine at Lima, Peru, has been a prolific 
writer on what he calls crythrcmie de Valtitude and maladie des Andes Ac- 
cording to Monge, to become acclimatized it is necessary^ to pass through a 
preliminary stage of adaptation during A\hich one manifests S}'mptoms of 
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acute or subacute erythremia If at the outset the adaptative mechanism 
fails quickly the result is acute mountain sidcness , if tlie failure is prolonge_d 
over months, perhaps years, the result is chronic mountain sickness Finally, 
if after acclimatization the mechanism of adaptation may break down, then 
one suffers from dys-acchmahsation In all of these instances erythremia 
may be found in greater or less severity Monge states emphatically that if 
the biologic mechanism of adaptation fails one sees develop the symptom- 
atology of the maladte de Vaquez and that this form of chronic erythremia I 
can appear m subjects born at high altitude, in residents acclimated since m- ^ 
fancy and even in the indigenous of pure race The early stages are charac- i 
terized chiefly by an erythremia -which lasts two to ten years and by acute ^ 
crises and spontaneous remissions in symptoms which are essentially those \ 
of mountain sickness, namely, cyanosis, polycythemia, dyspnea, vomiting, { 
nose bleeds, hemoptyses, enlargement of the spleen, weakness and som- 
nolence On return to sea level all of these symptoms disappear Death re- 
sults from hemorrhage, pulmonary thrombosis, bronchopneumonia, cardiac 
insufficiency, or renal failure 

Finally Monge notes the close resemblance of eiythrcmie de V altitude to 
“ Ayerza’s disease ” from which it differs chiefly in the absence of sclerosis 
of the pulmonary arteries and one might add by its complete relief on return 
to sea level Monge says among all these different er 3 ^hremias there is one 
common bond, a functional disturbance of the pulmonary physiological ele- 
ment, the alveolus “ One should study functional respiratory syndromes 
as one studies those of Bright’s disease ” “ If the functional troubles fol- 
low^ a chronic bronchial pneumonia or a pulmonaiy aiteritis we have the syn- 
drome of cyanosis and erylhiemia known as Ayerza’s disease ” The long 
draw'll out picture of chronic mountain sickness is “ absolutely analogous to 
inaladie de V aquez ” 

Return to sea level did not give complete relief to our patient, m the first 
place because he did not stay permanentlv, and, in the second place, because 
the pulmonary condition, asthma, chronic bronchitis, emphvsema, and slowly 
increasing pulmonary fibrosis, had become a potent cause of anoxemia 

Monge does not explain w'hy the mechanism of adaptation fails, but L 
Ayerza. Solari and Berconsky believe it to be due to a diminution in the 
pulmonary minute ventilation In chronic mountain sickness there is a 
compens.nted gaseous alkalosis in contrast to “ Ayerza’s disease ” in w'hich 
there is a chronic compensated gaseous acidosis L Ayerza, Solari and 
Bcrconsk\ found the composition of the alveolar air in a " black cardiac ” 
to be O. 7 24 per cent, tension 51 47 mm Hg. CO™ 9 49 per cent, tension 
67 47 mm Tier (corresponding normal figures at sea level are Oo 14 per 
cent, tension 103 mm , CO 2 5 per cent, tension 40 mm ) In other words 
the owgcn tension of the aheolar air m this patient was about that of a 
normal archniatcd person on ton of Pikes Peak (14,110 ft ) and the per- 
ct.ntagc owgcn in the aheolar air was dangerously close to the critical level 
at which cardiac gheogen would be depleted and c.irdiac faiUirc ensue 
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(Meakms “) A great diminution was noted in the oxygen saturation of 
die arterial blood which was 81 9 per cent instead of a normal of 95 per cent 
The vital capacity 1540 cubic centimeters and tidal air 170 cubic centimeters 
were both mucli reduced The minute volume ventilation of the lungs was 
4 6 liters as compared with a “ normal of 7 liters ” The respiratory volume 
per kilogram of body weight vas 69 cubic centimeters (normal 110 cubic 
centimeters) and tlie respiratory volume per square meter body surface was 
2624 cubic centimeters (normal 4097 cubic centimeters) When this pa- 
tient was tested witli atmospheric air containing 3 23 per cent COo his re- 
spiratory minute volume went up from 5235 to 9440 cubic centimeters and 
his tidal air from 186 cubic centimeters to 248 cubic centimeters This is 
a distinguishing feature from ordinary emphysematous cases m which 
Meakms found a great tolerance for high percentages of COo 

The basal metabolic rate (plus 60) m our patient was very high At the 
time tlie test was made the red cell count was 5,200,000 and the pulse rate 
only 68, after two weeks of digitalis Hurtado and Monge ® have studied 
the metabolic rate in visitors and residents at high altitudes and find that it 
varies markedly with the state of acclimatization of the individual In the 
indigenous acclimated the rate is normal In acute mountain sickness it is 
decidedly below normal (average minus 26 per cent in four cases of Monge) , 
in severe eiythieime de ValHUide it is high (average plus 29 per cent in six 
cases of Hurtado with variations from plus 16 per cent to plus 67 per cent) 
In chronic cases of mountain sickness the basal metabolic rate increases pro- 
gressively to reach a high figure in the most severe cases In the acute 
forms of mountain sickness the pulse rate is very fast, in the chronic forms 
it IS also above normal 

In the severe erythremias of high altitudes evidently a vicious circle is 
established The high basal metabolic rate creates a demand for oxygen 
which cannot be satisfied except by return to sea level Our man did not 
have manifest thyroid disease, but it is pertinent to recall that patients with 
hyperthyroidism and a high metabolic rate suffer more readily and more 
severely from anoxemia (Boothby ^®) It is equally well known that anox- 
emia causes the normal mammalian heart to dilate (Barcroft,““ Katz and 
Long,"^ Meakms^®) In our patient the dilatation of the heart must ha^e 
been due to the combined effects of severe exertion, low oxygen pressure 
and high basal metabolic rate Since normal coronaries were found at the 
postmortem examination, it is possible that the abnormalities in the T-wave 
and ST interval m the electrocai diogram ^^ere due to anoxemia The 
marked clubbing of the fingers was one more sign of inefficiency of both 
respiratory and circulatory systems 

A high basal metabolic rate is frequently found in polycvthemia vera 
Minot and Buckman-® thought the cases with the highest rate showed the 
greatest bone marro^^ activity Brown and Giffin in tests on seven cases 
found the rate close to normal in four and elevated, plus 22 to plus 44, in 
three Thev thought the highei rates were somewhat related to the higher 

15 
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levels of total blood volume In general a close relationship between the 
basal metabolic rate and the red cell count is not usually found 

Our conception of the evolution of the disability in this man may be 
summarized as follows Long-standing bronchial asthma and emphysema 
produced a low grade anoxemia which was greatly aggravated by severe 
exertion at a high altitude An excessive response by the bone marrow tj-'o 
the stimulus of chronic anoxemia induced a high grade polycythemia ne 
burden of pumping an increased volume of a more viscous blood throiymgh a 
reduced capillary bed added to the strain upon the heart A metaboj^dc rate 
rising with increased marrow activity magnified the bad effec't chipon the 
heait of an increasing anoxemia Periodic failure of compensat^jon coinci- 
dent with the visits to high altitude furnished a forceful stimulus tijo erythro- 
genesis by a more or less rh3i:hmic aggravation of anoxemia |r 

Clinical Diagnosis J' 

Polycyfheima sccondaty to cluowc piilmonaty disease and to /aiAun? of ac- 
clmahsaiion, puhnonaiy ai ta losclet osts , chiomc hionclntts, asthma and emnphysema, 
pcnodic insufficiency of the light side of the heait, hypei ti ophy of the itgJmt ventricle, 
dilatation of the pnhnonary aiteiy, chiomc glomerulonephi itis , citron me stmisttis, 
tenninal pneuntoim i 

Pathological Report I 

The necropsy was performed by Dr W S Dennis, pathologist at thfc Denver 
General Hospital, the microscopic sections were examined by Dr W C ^Johnson, 
Professor of Pathology, University of Colorado School of Medicine Fro^ their 
reports are extracted the following notes 1 

All the venous channels in the splanchnic region, especially the hepatic vwui and 
portal vein, and the pulmonary arteiy and its branches throughout the lungs arJ much 
dilated The heart is much enlarged, its weight 675 grams (normal 300 g^ams) 
The left ^entrlcular wall has a maximum thickness of 20 millimeters (normal V2 5 
millimeters), the right A'entricular wall a maximum thickness of 14 millimeters (fior- 
inal 3 to 4 inillnnetcrs) The valves and coronaries are normal The circumference 
of the puhnoiiarv arterj just above the valve is 10 centimeters (normal 8 centimeteiVs) 
On the inlimal surface of the pulmonary artery and its primary branches are nuV 
incroiis siihintimal jcllowish patches The aorta, except for a few yellowish plaques! 
iloseh approximates the normal The h\er weighs 1800 grams and everywhere 
shows marked dilatation of the Acnous channels The spleen is normal in size Thcl 
kidnej s arc not remarkable in appearance The bone marrow of the femur and rib^ 
iv of a deep hnck red color The lungs show moderate thickening of the pleura, con-*\ 
sohdations m the left lower lobe and lower part of the left upper and right low'er 
lobec, moderate emph}«;ema and some bronchial dilatations 

Micro-<copic examination shows a slight infiltration of the epicardium of the wmII 
nt the left xcntricle with Ijmphocxlcs and large mononuclear cells The muscle 
hber'* appear normal but scattered between them is a slight infiltration with Ijmpho- 
iitc-, and large mononuclear cells These cells are more abundant in the connectne 
ttv^ite cepta around the blood acssels but there is no Aschoff body formation 

J he nui'-cle fiber*- of the vail of the right aentriclc are moderately hypertrophied 
( lit'i’re '^'i I he w'dl of the right auricle shows slight fibrous thickening of the 
i idKa*-dtuin and tht niu-clc liber-- •-how moderate Inpertrophj In a few places in 
the til l'>‘ardu'tn and between the miittle fibers thcic is a slight infiltration with large 
m )* 'I itii'har ctlh and hniphocitts 
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Except for a slight scattered granular calcification in the media and a very slight 
IjTiiphocj'tic and mononuclear infiltration in the adventitia, the aorta is practically 
normal 

The pulmonary artery shows slight thickening of the intima but it is nowhere 
sufficient to cause the slightest obstruction to the circulation On the contrary even 
tlie smallest branches of the pulmonar}' artery appear to be dilated 

In the lungs many of the bronchi contain masses consisting of an amorphous 
coagulum in uhich are embedded leukoc^rtes, red cells and masses of bacteria Many 



Right ventricle Left ventricle 


Fig 3 Sections of mjocardium showing hypertrophy of muscle fibers in right ventricular 

wall (both photographs 160 X) 

of the organisms are cocci in chains Other bronchi are empty In many sections 
the normal columnar epithelium is replaced by low stratified epithelium The base- 
ment membrane in most of the brondii is a ery thick and hyahnized ( figure 4) There 
IS slight to marked infiltration of the bronchial walls and peribronchial tissue with 
lymphocytes, plasma cells, and eosinophiles Some of the bronchi are dilated and 
thin-w'alled, and show' no inflammation The smooth muscle of the bronchial w'alls is 
slightly hypertrophied The moutlis of some of the mucous glands are dilated, but 
there is no sacculation as described bj' Macdonald 

The alveoli are mostly empty, but in one section they contain finely granular 
precipitate indicating edema In some areas they are dilated and the walls appear 
thin There are several patches in which the alveoli are filled wntli an exudate of 
poljnnorphonuclear leukoc 3 'tes 

Some of tlie larger branches of the pulmonarj artery show moderate intimal 
thickening, due chiefly to an increase of fibrous tissue, but there are also pale areas 
suggesting deposits of hpoid A few IjTnphocAtes and large mononuclear cells are 
present in the tliickened intima The media ot these lessels is normal, and there 
IS no infiltration of the adventitia or perivascular tissue In spite of the intiiiial 
thickening there is no noticeable narrowing of the lumina of these vessels The 
smaller arteries and arterioles are considerably dilated Their walls appear thin and 
stretched, but otherwise normal The lumina are emptv None of the vessels shows 
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thrombosis Capillaries in the alveolar walls are not dilated, and there are very few 
“ heart failure cells ” and no other definite evidence of chronic passive congestion 
Except for a marked dilatation of the central veins of the lobules of the liver 
and the branches of the portal vein this organ is normal 
The spleen appears normal 

The glomeruli of the kidney are larger and more cellular than normal The 
capillary endothelium and the epithelium covering the glomerular tufts are swollen 
Many of the glomeruli are partly converted into hyaline material, some are com- 
pletely hyahnized Many of the capsular spaces contain small masses of hyahnized 



Fic 4 Section of bronchial wall showing exudate in lumen, thickening and hyalinization of 
basement membrane, and cellular infiltration indicating chronic inflammation 

fibrin, a few contain small numbers of polymorphonuclear leukocytes, and some are 
filled with red corpuscles Around many glomeruli the cells of the outer layer of 
Bowman's capsule are swollen, and frequently liaAe proliferated to form typical 
epithelial crescents Many capsular adhesions are noted Some of the convoluted 
tubules are small, others arc dilated and contain granular precipitate m some places 
mixed with red corpuscles and occasionallj with polynnorphonuclear leukocytes A 
moderate number of small h>ahne casts is present, especially in the collecting tubules 
'Ihc interstitial connects e tissue is slightly increased in amount, especially around the 
P»o.\man's capsules The interstitial tissue is diffusely infiltrated with lymphocytes, 
pl.Ktua cells, hrge mononuclears and polymorphonuclear leukocytes Some of the 
rcird ses'itls show shght intimal thickening but the changes do not appear marked 
tnough to be Mgnific,int. 

The hone nnrrov ( figure 5) from the shaft of the femur is moderately congested 
m.d if'j'c cell'ilar tnin nornn! hut the hyperplasia is not marked, and adipose tissue 
I ,i’i !'’st t\Il typ'‘s do not any distinct ^arlatlon from the normal 
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The patliological features of this case may be summarized as follows The heart 
shows hypertrophy of the right ventricle and a slight subacute myocarditis, which 
may possibly be related to a streptococcus infection in the respiratory tract The 
slight sclerosis of tlie pulmonary artery is probably related to the increased pressure 
in tlie pulmonary circulation, but there is no evidence that this sclerosis itself is re- 
sponsible for ail}’- obstruction in the circulation The branches of the pulmonary 
arterial sj'stem are generally dilated The sections of the lungs show all the evidence 
of chronic broncliitis and emphysema and the usual picture associated with bronchial 
asthma An acute but not very extensive bronchopneumonia may have been a 






V 






Fig S Section of bone marrow from middle of shaft of femur, showing moderate hyper- 
plasia The sinusoids are congested 

terminal condition The kidneys show a very marked subacute glomerulonephritis 
The viscera show no evidence of chronic passive congestion Finally the bone mar- 
row (figure 5) of tlie femur is more cellular than normal, but there is nothing like 
the marked hyperplasia which occurs in primary erythremia 

Anatomic Diagnosis 

Chronic adhesive pleurisy, acute bronchopneumonia, chronic bronchitis emphy- 
sema, slight hypertrophy of the left ventncle, marked hypertrophy of the right ven- 
tiicle, dilatation of the pulmonaiy artery, slight pulmonary arteriosclerosis, subacute 
glomei ulonephritis, model ate hypeiplasia of the bone marroiv 

General Discussion 

Current opinion holds that pulmonarj' arteriosclerosis is a frequent but 
not indispensable finding in the “ black cardiac ” (Warthin, Escudero,^'’ 
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L Ayerza, Arrillaga ) The Argentinians use the terms " cardiacos 
negros ” and “ Ayerza’s disease ” almost synonymously with pulmonary 
arteriosclerosis The arterial lesion may be primary and affect the smaller 
vessels or secondary and involve the larger branches of the pulmonary artery 
Originally Abel Ayerza (1901) thought the primary lesion m the black 
cardiac was a wide-spread pulmonary fibrosis to which the right ventnculai 
hypertrophy was secondary Escudero first noted (1905) the significant 
association of pulmonary arteriosclerosis and later (1911) suggested that 
syphilis might be the cause of both the prodromal pulmonary symptoms and 
the subsequent arterial lesions Warthm^* is given great credit by the 
Spanish-Amencans for demonstrating (1917) the Spirocheta pallida in the 
wall and sac of an aneurysm of the pulmonary artery, but the clinical picture 
in this case was not that of the “ black cardiac ” In a subsequent paper 
(1919) on “ A Case of Ayerza’s Disease ” he was unable to demonstrate the 
spirochete but nevertheless was convinced by microscopic study that the 
lesions of the pulmonary artery were syphilitic Arrillaga formerly believed 
that long-continued intoxication by alcohol, or chronic disease like syphilis, 
tuberculosis and malaria predisposed to the localization of sclerotic lesions in 
the pulmonary artery, especially when chronic pulmonary processes like 
astlima and emphysema by increasing peripheral resistance raise the pul- 
monary arterial tension He now believes that the primary lesion is a 
syphilitic pulmonary arteriosclerosis Bullnch reports an extremely in- 
teresting case of the cure of a typical “ black cardiac " by intense anti- 
syphilitic treatment Arrillaga concurred in the diagnosis, which was well 
supported by electrocardiographic, radiologic and hematologic tests It is 
quite clear that syphilis is frequently present in tlie “ blade cardiac ” , it is not 
clear whether the arterial lesion commonly found is syphilitic or not 

Marked obstruction of the lesser circulation by thickening of the arterial 
wall or thrombosis has a double effect, down-stream it leads to dironic 
anoxemia, the clinical expression of which is cyanosis, dyspnea and poly- 
C}themia, up-stream by increasing the woik of the light ventricle it leads to 
hypertrophy and c\entual failure of the right side of the heart 

Since gas exchange is dependent upon the integrity of the alveolar- 
capillary wall, the capillary bed is the critical point at W'liich obstruction to 
the circulation makes itself felt Reduction in the area of the capillary bed 
may be due to manifest obstruction in the mam channels as by pulmonary 
thrombosis or pulmonary arteriosclerosis, it may be due to obstruction in the 
small \cssds as by obliteratne endarteritis, or finally it may be the result of 
less ol>\ lous but more direct interference as in the case of pathological proc- 
esses which affect the ah eolar-capillary wall itself In all instances, as in 
the cyanotic group of congenital cardiac defects, a portion of the blood 
-tream is ‘.hunted away from its designated oxygenating station Anoxemia 
1 '. the result of the ducrsion, increased jnilmonary arterial tension and right 
Miitnciilar hypertrophy arc the results of the obstruction 

I'nhnnn.iry arteriosclerosis of slight degree only w'as found in our case 
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It ^Yas not snfncient to ptotUtoo ol'^ttwetton, h\ fuv'U ftvw tho \'\^lu\V'Ux\\v 
valve to the arterioles the pnhuonavy aitery and all it^ hvanohes wvtv vUUtvd 
and this must have lighteuevl xvomewhat the labors of the rvj'ht \v'ntr\eU\ 
Yet this chainhor of the heait Wxis ^letiiK hYpoitw^ihievh In on\ ojnttiow 
this h>*pertrophy was due luitly to the |nthnonavy ev'>ndit\^^n^ tt^nnelyx ehwiwie 
adhesive pleiiiisy, chionichionehiti'ix bionehial asthma, etnphysenu atul \v\'\ 
broncliial pulnioiiary iibiosis. and patth to the strain of hard worK x\t i\\e,h 
altitude The papei of Alex,nidei. laiten and KomUc*'" on the eftVet of 
chronic asthma and emph^^enla upon the heait has thrown inweh doubt mion 
the hitherto accepted idea that hxpeitiophy of the rijyht Youtriele is often 
found with bionchi,al asthma. These workeis eonehule that the heart in 
asthma is " laiely eiiKiiged and often eompaiatixely small ’* {ind snp,p,vst that 
a probable mcicase in intialhotaeic piessme max decrease the tiHinjy of the 
heart and so icduce its Inuden. hi sharp eonlrasl with this study of the 
heart in the hxnig asthmatic u, the lectnit lepoit by Ian (.!, Macdonald '' on 
the pathological lindtiigs in eight t.ases ol hroiiehitd tisthina eolleeted from 
3690 autopsies at the Ilospilal of the Ihiixeisity of Miehigan. In live of 
these cases death xvas due to eauliac failure timing' or folloxviiif*' a paroNysm 
of bionchial asthma liiehiding the lioait of a l,i year olil girl the avenige 
thickness of the left x'cntitculai xvall in the eight eases was tS.J5 millimeters, 
xxdiicli may be coinpated xvith a tiotnial aveiage of nillllnielei’s atid Ji 
ineasui ement iii oni case of 20 millimeters. The right venlrienljir wall in 
Macdonald’s eight cases axx’iMged 7.87 niillinu'ler.s compared with ti noniwd 
average of 3 to ^ mtllimeteis atul a measiirenienl of M inlllimelers In onr 
case The light vcntilculat xvall, xx'iiles Macdonald, was at least slighllv 
thickened in cvciy case 

The clTects of emphysema, the Iticvilnhle coiiiplicalioit of broncliial 
asthma, upon oxygenation ,ui(l the |)ttlnioii,’ity ciicnlalion are not easily 
measuicd but must be included in any a])])iaisal of llie Itilltteiiee of aslliiii'a 
upon the licait In gcncial they may be analy/.ed as follows : f 1 ) A rediie 
lion m vital capacity, (2) an iiu’ie.ise in tlie lalio of tesidtial air to lung ea 
pacity, (3) a leduction m the aua of the eojiillarv lied, I'd) a rtdnellon in 
respnatoiy surface .area, (5) incrc.iscd tension in the lesser eirenlalioii, ((t) 
a decrease in the assisl.anee lendeied by llie ihoiatie aiul tliapbragiiinlle 
movements to ventilation find to the imlnionary and geneia) eiretilatloii'', 
These changes lead inevitably to aiioxeniia and fi(f)ti( tilly to tiglil ventrieii 
lar hypertrophy 

The dilatation of the pnlinon.ny aiUiy and it*' btandie' may li.'ive lepi# 
seiitcd the cffoit of the v.istiil.ar sysKtti to afconiniodali Itidf \h the In 
creased blood volume CBiown and Giffin) In 1mi easf, of f/olyevtlaa/da 
vera .Sebreyer found the pnlmonaiy ailiiy niiidi dtlalf d and xvith v/alb only 
onc-lial f .as thick as norm.ally In neither cao wa'* the t ighi venirjele Iiypi'i- 
tropliicd In our case, the hyptrfrojihy of hf»fh the tight anrieb and fie 
right x'cntricic and the dilatation of tlu pnlnuaiaiy ailtiy may (>f eon'-fdiit/f 
typical findings of pulmonary heart disease 
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Brown and Giffin have studied renal function in eight cases of poly- 
cythemia vera. Albumin graded 1 to 3 was found in the urine in all, hya- 
line and granular casts m six, erythroc 3 des in one The phenolsulphon- 
phthalein elimination was slightly decreased in four cases and moderately 
decreased in two They conclude that polycythemia vera exerts no marked 
deleterious effect directly on the kidney Although Curschmann and Geis- 
bock both report chronic degenerative changes m the kidneys, usually an ex- 
treme vascular fullness only is found Turk says the renal changes are due 
to the “ simultaneous presence of hyperemia and vascular dilatation ” The 
glomerulonephritis m our case was probably due to a stieptococcus infection 
of the bronchi, tonsils or sinuses On one or two occasions, the sharp con- 
trast between the condition of this man as he came down to Denver from 
camp in the high mountains and his condition two weeks later was strongly 
suggestive that dys-acchmatization was also an important cause of the albu- 
minuria Since the blood pressure was never high and examination of the 
blood never showed marked nitrogen retention the lenal function was not 
seriously disturbed Experimental work of Richards and his co-workers 
has indicated a prompt appearance of albuminuria when the oxygen supply 
to the kidney is restricted J A Campbell has demonstrated degenerative 
and necrotic changes in both the liver and the kidney m certain animals for 
some time subjected to a low oxygen tension Clinically, in both acute and 
chronic mountain sickness, evidences of serious renal embarrassment are 
often found Oliguria with more or less albuminuria is commonly pres- 
ent, in the severe cases anuria may be found Return to sea level brings 
about a remarkable diuresis within 24 hours, and usually complete disap- 
pearance of the albumin Doubtless both the oliguria and the high cell vol- 
ume (hematocrit) in the very seveie cases reported by Monge are related to 
the gastrointestinal symptoms from which these patients often suffer 
Nausea and vomiting restrict tlie intake of fluids and diarrhea fuither con- 
centrates the blood The red blood cells in the urine may have been due to 
the glomerulonephritis or to leakage from an over-filled vascular system 

The edema which became massive at the end was lai gely renal but partly 
cardiac Alexander, Luten and Kountz included in their paper details of a 
postmortem examination of a chronic asthmatic who during life had de- 
pendent edema, dyspnea and cyanosis suggesting cai diac insufficiency They 
found nothing unusual in the heart and therefore concluded that the edema 
in bronchial a^itlnna might result from a letarded venous circulation The 
increased blood a iscosity m our patient must have contributed greatly to this 
effect 

The drop in the red cell count during the last few months of this man’s 
life nas due to three cau«5cs (1 ) Residence at a lower altitude, (2) increase 
of pl.icma \olunic from cardio-renat edema, (3) subacute glomerulonephritis. 



Conclusion 

The combination of cyanosis, dyspnea, and polycytliemia is the clinical 
expression of chronic anoxemia and tlie response of the bone marrow to the 
physiological stimulus of that anoxemia When to this combination is 
added right ventricular h}'pertrophy, we have the syndrome of the “ black 
cardiac ” or the S}Tidrome of Ayerza Prolonged obstruction m the lesser 
circulation anywhere from tlie mam divisions of the pulmonary artery to 
^the pulmonar}' capillary bed may reproduce this clinical complex 
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A STANDARD TEST FOR MEASURING THE VARIA- 
BILITY OF BLOOD PRESSURE: ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
AS AN INDEX OF THE PREHYPERTENSIVE 

STATE 

By Edgar A Hines, Jr , M D , and George E Brown, M D , F A C P , 

Rochestei, Minnesota 

In health there is a balance of tlie various divisions of the autonomic 
nervous system that varies witli the normal physiologic demands It is 
likely that phylogenetic and anatomic factors, as well as the functional 
requirements of the organs have determined certain thresholds of activity 
of the sympathetic control of the different organs The maintenance of 
cardiac rate at about 70 beats a minute, the control of surface temperature 
within a certain range, the activity of the sweat glands, and the control of 
the arterial blood pressure, illustrate these physiologic balances Over- 
activity of the sympathetic and parasjnnpathetic components of the auto- 
nomic nervous system frequentty affects or produces symptoms or syn- 
dromes so distinctive as to be recognized as clinical entities, such as irritable 
heart or effort syndrome, or, when affecting the vasomotor nerves of the 
peripheral vessels, as vasospastic or vasodilating disturbances which are 
familiar clinical conditions Neurogaiic disturbances of the sweat glands 
are observed as forms of hyperhidrosis and hypohidrosis If imbalance of 
the vasomotor system involves a sufficient amount of the vascular bed, 
alterations in the systemic blood pressure follow 

Postural hypotension represents disturbance of the sympathetic system 
expressed in the blood pressure, and is probably due to disease of the sym- 
pathetic nerve endings Essential hypertension could be explained on the 
basis of vasomotor imbalance, with an abnormal degree of vasoconstriction 
The basis of tlie overactivity of die different portions of the autonomic 
nervous system is unknown, it may be constitutional or biologic Some 
disturbances of tlie sjTnpathetic balance expressed as visceral neuroses are 
common among subjects of the constitutionally inadequate type Psychic, 
emotional, or traumatic upsets may be the activating factors The hor- 
mones that stimulate the sympathetic nerves (from the thyroid and supra- 
renal glands) play a part by affecting the nervous tonus Subjects with 
essential hjqiertension are usuallj'’ constitutionally adequate types, exhibiting 
psychic hjqierirntabiht)', with evidence of increased influence of the sjrnipa- 
thetic nervous system, and less of tlie parasjTnpathetic nervous system 
The question involved in the pathogenesis of essential hypertension is 
whether the central or peripheral mechanism is at fault Is there a hyper- 
sensitive vasomotor center, or are the effector tissues, the sympathetic 

♦Read before The American College of Phjsicians, Montreal Februarj 10, 1933 
From the DiMsion of iledicme, The Majo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 
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nerves, the vascular tissue, or the endocrine functions responsible^ Mona- 
kow and others have postulated that the vasomotor centers are hyper- 
irritable and set at a higher level Analogies exist in disturbances of the 
thermoregulatory centers m neurogenic fevers Moie recent experiments 
by Raab throw added light on this point He found that m cases of es- 
sential hypertension inhalation of carbon dioxide caused a rise m blood 
pressure several times greater than that of normal subjects Intel estmgly, 
normal responses were found in hypertension m nephritis 

A Concept of Hypertension 

There is (a) a primary or major factor, consisting of a hyperreactive 
sjmpathetic vasomotor mechanism based on constitutional abnormality or 
imbalance, and (b) a subsidiaiy factor of “ wear and tear ” from various 
environmental agents which modify or accentuate or activate the constitu- 
tional factor (table 1) It is possible that this hyperreactive mechanism 

Table I 

Etiology of Essential Hypertension 

I Constitutional or X factor, expressed as 

Hypersensitive vasomotor center 
Abnormal reactor mechanism 
Arteriolar tissue 
Sympathetic nerve endings 
Endocrine 

II Subsidiary or accelerating factors of wear and tear 

Environmental agents 
Toxic or infectious effects 

can be acquired The aboriginal African negro does not have hypertension, 
but among the first and second generations of transplanted negroes, hyper- 
tension IS common, and often more severe than among the native white 
subjects 

If there is a biologic basis which determines the subsequent development 
of h}q)ertension, it should be possible theoretically to recognize this abnor- 
malit}' in the individual, from birth or perhaps from puberty, years before 
the onset of clinical h} pertension To establish this point, it was necessary 
to dcMse some tjpe of standard stimulus whereby the pattern of reaction of 
the ^ asomotor system could be determined 

The Cold Stimulation Test 

The test as employed consists in placing the subject in a recumbent 
po'^ition for fifteen minutes, or until the blood pressure has attained or 
approximated the basal le\el In cases of hypertension, as long as forty- 
fi\c minutes may be required With the cuff placed on one arm, the oppo- 
site hand is placed m ice vater, 4® to 5® C , the blood pressure is taken at 
the end of thirt\ seconds and again at the end of sixty seconds The hand 
is remoxed from the ice xxaler and readings are taken every two minutes 
until the blood pressure returns to its prexious basal level The highest 
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reading obtained is recorded as a measure of the response Except for a 
small group of subjects with hypertension the blood pressure returns to the 
basal level within two minutes after the hand is removed from the ice water 
This reaction is independent of any significant changes in the pulse rate 
There is response in both systolic and diastolic pressures, but somewhat less 
and more variable m the latter 

The Basis of the Reaction It is likely that the response to cold has 
purely a neurogenic reflex basis, because of the speed of the reaction, which 
IS too rapid for the intervention of any known hormonal or chemical factor 
A tourniquet producing stasis of the flow of blood m the arm that is im- 
mersed fails to inhibit tlie reaction 

Data Two hundred and thirty subjects have been observed They 
included 69 normal subjects, 41 subjects with diseases other than of vascu- 
lar type, 26 patients witli localized forms of vascular disease, 76 subjects 
with hjqiertension, and 18 subjects without hypertension who seemed to be 
normal except that they gave abnormal reactions The subjects were fairly 
equally divided as to sex 

The subjects with hypertension were grouped (on the basis of presence 
or absence of demonstrable organic changes m the retinal arterioles) as 
demonstrating organic or preorganic types of the disease Table 2 is a 


Table II 

Responses of Blood Pressure to Cold Test 


Type 

Subject 

Mean rise in pressure 

Num- 

ber 

Age, 

years 

Systolic 

Diastolic 

Normal 

69 

15-55 

8 62 + 0 181 

8 14 + 0 182 

Hyperreactive , “ normal ’’ 

18 

17-40 

2933 + 121 

23 33 + 1 05 

Hypertension 

OrgJinie 

49 

24-64 

3668 + 127 

24 38 + 0 978 

Preorganic 

21 

24-64 

37 15 + 207 

25 04 + 1 52 

Arteriosclerosis with hypertension 

6 

68-91 

35 00 + 499 

20 08 + 0 735 

Various diseases except vascular 

41 

18-45 

8 15 + 0 277 

7 27 + 0 192 

Vascular diseases without hypertension 

26 

22-82 

9 77 + 0 477 

847 + 0 353 


summary of the data obtained concerning all subjects studied On the 
basis of the response of tlie blood pressure to cold, there were two well- 
defined groups Group 1 includes subjects with minimal response to cold 
stimulation, and group 2 those whose response is two or more times greater 
In group 1 are tlie normal subjects and those with other diseases than hyper- 
tension The average response was 8 8 mm of mercury for tlie systolic 
rise and 7 93 mm for the diastolic rise The range was 5 to 15 mm systolic 
and 5 to 12 mm diastolic pressure Those subjects with increases as high 
as IS mm of mercury have been considered arbitrarily as giving maximal 
normal reactions In group 2 are all patients with levels of blood pressure 
sufficiently elevated to cause them to be designated as having essential hyper- 
tension, and the 18 young, healthy adults of both sexes who had normal 
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blood pressures and no other symptoms indicative of hypertension, but 
whose reactions were abnormal The mean values for the response in 
blood pressure were 34 5 mm of mercury systolic and 23 2 mm of mercury 
diastolic The range was from 20 to 90 mm in systolic pressure and from 
15 to 65 mm m diastolic pressure (figure 1) Ninety-seven per cent of 



Fig 1 Response of systolic blood pressure to cold test 


the subjects with hypertension gave a minimal response in systolic and di- 
astolic pressure greater than the maximal response of any normal subject 
m group 1 With the exception of two subjects, the responses in group 2 
were two or more times greater than in group 1 The two subjects whose 
responses were not greater than normal had the organic changes and the 
high fixed le^els of blood pressure of the malignant form of hypertension 
Basal levels were not attainable There was no significant difference in the 
response in blood pressures between the preorganic and the organic forms 
of h} pertension In the group with hypertension there was significant cor- 
relation between the basal levels and the magnitude of the response in the 
sjstolic and diastolic pressures 

Constancy of the Reaction Repetition of the test at short and at long 
inter\als showed a constancy of the reaction No conditioning effects were 
noted under fairh parallel conditions 

Effects of Age We have insufficient data to allow us to state the effects 
of age on the reactions to cold Among older subjects, with high grades of 
arteriosclerosis, responses were normal Among older subjects with mild 
forms of hypertension of the arteriosclerotic type, responses W'ere exag- 
gerated Further imestigation of the effect of age, especially as regards 
infants and subjects in the later decades of life, should be carried out 

Effect of Rc^t Hourly obscr\ations of blood pressure have shown 
th.u controlled mental and physical rest has a depressor effect on both the 
inagnitiule of the fluctuations and on the mean le\els of systolic and diastolic 
prisvitrc in ca^c^ of tssential hypertension Short periods of rest (tw'cnty- 
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four to forty-eight hours) had no significant effect on the response of the 
blood pressure to stimulation by cold Long periods of rest (one to two 
weeks) might significantly diminish the vasomotor reaction With resump- 
tion of actnity the reaction returned to its previous level 

Effect of D) itgs Derivatives of barbituric acid have a depressing ef- 
fect on the reaction to cold Sodium amytal in doses of 3 to 6 grains (0 2 
to 0 4 gm ) reduced the magnitude of the reaction from SO to 100 per cent, 
and the reduction endured from three to twelve hours The effect on the 
blood pressure could be obtained without objective slowing of tlie psychic 
reactions (figure 2) Bromides were much less effective Bismuth sub- 



nitrate given in doses of 30 grains (2 gm ) daily for periods as long as two 
weeks, had no effect on the reaction Calcium chloride given intravenously 
111 doses of 7 y 2 grams (0 5 gm ) gave an increased response to the cold test, 
and a marked delay (thirty to sixty minutes) in the return of the blood 
pressure to basal levels Ethyl alcohol, given by mouth in doses of 0 5 c c 
for each kilogram of body weight, reduced the response to cold, the average 
decrease was 40 per cent The duration of the decrease was from two to 
twelve hours The depressor effect of alcohol was also demonstrable m 
the mean levels of S 3 fstolic and diastolic pressure 

Effect of Anesthesia General anesthesia caused complete obliteration 
of the response Lumbar anesthesia produced a diminishing effect, roughly 
proportionate to the level of the anesthesia, and to the level of the systemic 
blood piessure With anesthesia to tlie level of the nipple line, the vaso- 
motor response was less than normal With gradual lowering of the level 
of anesthesia, the vasomotor reaction increased in magnitude to the pre- 
anesthetic level (figure 3) 

Effect of Quantitative Reduction of the Sympathetic Nervous System 
Following either cenucothoracic or lumbar ganghonectomy, or both, on man 
with normal blood pressures no change was found in the vasomotor re- 
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spouses to cold The response to cold of two subjects with transient hyper- 
tension was increased temporarily for several weeks after operation 

Following bilateral removal of the seventh to the twelfth or thirteenth 
thoracic ganglia of the dog, there was gradual reduction m the vasomotor 



Fig 3 Eftect of spinal anesthesia on the blood pressure response to cold test 


response to cold and psychic stimulation (figure 4) In this operation the 
preganglionic fibers that make up the greater and lesser splanchnic nerves 
are removed Splanchnic control is separated from that of the higher 
centers These experiments show that with probably complete removal of 
the vasomotor control of the splanchnic region, there is significant decrease 


Ora-Hale 



I iG 4 Effects of thoracic sjmpathetic resection on ^ ariabihty of blood pressure m dog 


but not obliteration of response of the blood pressure to stimulation The 
duration of the depres‘;or effect is more than a }car The preoperative levels 
lor s\ <10110 and diastolic pressure are not changed by this operation The 
pre<?or reactions arc impaired 

Purl riayrd by the Sit/'iarcnal Glands Following bilateral supra- 
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renalectomy on the dog, with life maintained by injections of cortical ex- 
tract (Kendall), there was no significant decrease in the response of the 
blood pressure to the stimulus by cold If the cortical extract was with- 
held, the vasomotor i espouse to cold was maintained until critical levels of 
blood pressure supervened 

Comment 

The primary etiologic factoi in essential hypertension is believed to be 
some constitutional abnormality The significant question in pathogenesis 
is whether this abnormality is of central or peripheral origin Experi- 
mental work on the animal, with progressive reduction of the sympathetic 
vasomotor nerves, shows that the vasomotor reactions decrease in magni- 
tude as larger regions of vasomotor control are eliminated This points to 
a central origin It is likely that in subjects with essential hypertension 
the vasomotor centers react excessively to stimuli which in the normal sub- 
ject produce minimal response A parallel is seen in Raynaud’s disease, in 
which thermal stimulation (cold) causes excessive constriction of the periph- 
eral vessels In the early uncomplicated types of Raynaud’s disease, the 
evidence indicates hypersensitively reacting vasomotor centers In most 
cases of Raynaud’s disease the blood pressure responses to cold are in the 
maximal range for normal subjects 

If the hyperreactability in essential hypertension is due to a biologic 
constitutional defect, theoretically its existence should be demonstrable in 
early life The reaction to cold is probably of definite value in establishing 
this point A few subjects have been found to react excessively before 
puberty Many children of all ages should be studied and the results cor- 
related with the tjrpe of vasomotor reactions of the parents In this way 
the hereditary or familial factor could probably be determined Our study 
has shown that so-called normal subjects can be grouped as hyporeactors 
and hyperreactors It remains to determine the significance of the hyper- 
reaction There is no conclusive proof as yet that the “ normal ” subjects 
who react excessively to cold will eventually have hypertension The belief 
that they may be so afflicted in the future is based on the following ( 1 ) in 
the immediate ancestry of more than 75 per cent of the subjects with hyper- 
reactions there was a history of hypertension or of apoplectic death, this 
figure IS undoubtedly understated, for deaths from cardiac or renal causes 
m the families were not included, and (2) at least 98 per cent of subjects 
with essential hjqiertension have hyperreactive responses The final proof 
will rest on follow-up studies carried out over a period of years 

One may question whether the hyperreactive subjects react excessively 
to other stimuli as well as to local application of cold There is close paral- 
lelism, as IS shown in figure 5 It is probable that all sensory and psychic 
stimuli produce excessive reactions in the hyperreactive subject None has 
been found as effective as local application of cold We have not discovered 
other diseases than essential hypertension in which there were excessive 

16 
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reactions , exceptions may be found m hyperthyroidism In cases of fever 
diere may be lowered responses Two subjects with Addison's disease had 
normal reactions Eight subjects with intermittent systolic hypertension, 
associated with tachycardia recognized as “effort syndrome,” have had 
normal reactions In two cases of aortic insufficiency with a secondary 
form of systolic hypertension, normal reactions were found In two cases 
of nephritis with secondary hypertension reactions were normal 

We believe that hyperreactions of the systemic blood pressure are of 



I Range of cold test 
^ Range in 2A hour period 


Fig 5 Correlation of effects on the blood pressure of environmental stimuli, 

and stimulation by cold 

great importance in determining the vascular longevity During the as- 
cending period of life there is excessive intermittent tonicity of the smaller 
arteiies associated with abnormal intermittent intravascular stress and 
strain Pathologic wearing of the vascular tissue could be postulated The 
first response to this excessive work on the part of the musculature of the 
arterioles is analogous to that occurring in the heart, that is, hypertrophy, 
a physiologic response With mesial hypertrophy, true organic narrowing 
of the arteriolar lumen exists With this organic narrowing of the distal 
arterioles, rising levels in systolic and diastolic blood pressure would be 
expected At tins stage the condition is recognized as clinical hypertension, 
probably an irreversible condition, as indicated by the lack of response to 
therapeutic endea\ ors 

The ^alue of diagnosing hypertension in the functional, or preorganic 
stage of the disease is obvious If therapeutic measures are to be of avail, 
they must be instituted before organic deterioration has developed We as- 
‘'Uine that the excessive reactions are the precursors and have etiologic sig- 
nificance in producing the state of hypertension If this assumption is 
granted, tlien the therapeutic Mcwpoint is clarified The factors of wear 
and tear a'?sunic great significance and the eflect of depressing the vasomotor 
reaction*, should be salutarj Regulation of occupational and avocational 
acti\!t\ IS important A large field of experimental therapeusis is opened 
Our uork has just touched this interesting phase of the subject Enough 
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has been done to give some hope that adequate measures of control, either 
medical or surgical, of the vasomotor iriitability will be available in the 
future 

Summary 

There is impressive evidence to indicate that certain subjects have a 
constitutional or biologic abnormality which leads to the development of 
essential hj^pertension Demonstration of this potentiality should be pos- 
sible tlieoretically, years before the onset of clinical degrees of high blood 
pressure Subjects can be grouped as those with minimal and those with 
excessive responses of the systemic blood pressure to sensory and psychic 
stimulation A standard test has been devised which determines this re- 
sponse There is some evidence that the so-called normal subjects who ex- 
hibit this hyperreactivity will eventually suffer from hypertension unless 
development of this condition is forestalled 

At least 98 per cent of all subjects with hypertension of the essential 
form exhibit excessive reaction to local cold Subjects with other diseases 
have normal or minimal reactions The cold test is useful in determining 
the efficacy of therapeutic measures to control the vasomotor irritability 
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THE DIAGNOSIS AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 

ANGINA PECTORIS* 

By Paul D White, M D , F A C P , 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Angina pectoris is one of the most important and interesting conditions 
that we meet in the practice of medicine today It has become increasingly 
so during our own generation and at present is a great and pressing chal- 
lenge to us all Our much vaunted civilization of but a few years ago has 
been receiving many rude shocks, and to these we may add the seemingly 
justified accusation that it has been responsible for much of the apparent 
increase m angina pectoris in our day Certainly such apparent increase 
cannot be ascribed wholly to better diagnosis since our forebears for over 
one hundred years have known this condition well, as you will note if you 
read the textbooks of medicine throughout the last century Angina pec- 
toris is the cause today of a great deal of the disability and of many of the 
deaths in a community like Boston, for instance Our own profession is 
riddled with it During 1931 the deaths of a few less than 3000 physicians 
of the United States were recorded in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association The causes of death were not reported in every case but 
111 over 1000 heart disease was listed as the cause, leading the second most 
common cause, cerebral hemorrhage, by just 700 Heart disease occurred 
in 1065 and cerebral hemorrhage in 365 Pneumonia was third with 312 
Tuberculosis was far down the list with only 65 deaths The type of heart 
disease was specified in less than half the cases but m those so classified one- 
third (114) were reported as having died of angina pectoris, the other two- 
thirds being diagnosed as endocarditis or myocarditis save for seven cases 
of peiicarditis It is certain that many more cases of angina pectoris existed 
among those unclassified and quite probably also among those labelled simply 
“ myocarditis ” In the report of a single week, of 47 deaths in the medical 
profession with causes diagnosed, the heart w'as held responsible in 21, wnth 
angina pectoris and coronary thrombosis definitely diagnosed in eight of 
these '1 he misfortune is that most of these men w'ere under 70 years of 
age, of the 21 cardiac cases only six were 70 or over, there were four in the 
forties and six in the fifties It is evident that W'e must do something about 
the pre\ention of this dread disease, and to that most important phase of the 
subject I shall return at the end of this paper It is my province now to 
di'-cuss mainh the ihagnosis and medical treatment of angina pectoris 

t(' Itic American College of Ptijsicians, Montreal, Canada, February 
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Recognition of Angina Pectoris 

At tlie ver)f outset the prime need is to recognize angina pectoris when 
we meet it and not to mistake otlier conditions for it This task is gen- 
erally an easy one, but errors due to carelessness are not infrequent Let 
us begin witli the definition and if we accept this definition, as I am con- 
fident we all do, we should not be troubled by the confusion that has 
occasionally, nay frequently, arisen m the past as to what is and what is not 
angina pectoris Following Heberden who invented the expression, we 
should consider angina pectoris to mean a strangling or pressing sensation 
(not a stabbing pain or an ache) under the sternum occurring paroxysmally 
as the result of exertion, excitement, or other stimulus, and subsiding within 
a few minutes mider tlie influence of rest or of nitrites The only excep- 
tions to this rule that may be allowed are the infrequent instances of similar 
sensations occurring undo the same circumstances but in other parts of the 
chest in front or in either arm with or without radiation to the substernal 
region Almost the rarest of the sites of true angina pectoris is die pre- 
cordium itself in the region of the cardiac apex, that is, m the left breast 
Radiation of tlie substernal oppression to left or to right, or to both sides, 
across tlie diest, towards or into tlie axillae is common, but much more so on 
tlie left side Radiation to the left upper arm is frequent, to the left lower 
arm less common, and to tlie left hand and fingers relatively infrequent 
Radiation to both arms occurs occasionally but to the right arm alone only 
rarely, although I have met an instance of an oppressive sensation limited 
to the right wrist, tlie cause of which was coronarj^ disease Radiation to 
the neck in the middle or on either side is infrequently encountered, to the 
jaus still less often, and to tlie back veiy^ rarely I cannot recall a single 
instance in which the sensation radiated downwards into the abdomen or 
legs, although it may sometimes start in the epigastrium and penetrate 
upward under the sternum As a rule the more severe the substernal op- 
pression the more extensive the radiation, but there are frequent exceptions 
to this rule, and in some cases a lerj' severe strangling sensation remains 
closety located in a small area under the middle of the sternum When 
radiation does occur, the sense of oppression becomes modified to a burning, 
tingling, or numb feeling tlie further it radiates Finally, it should be ob- 
served that among the stimuli that maj’- produce angina pectoris there is in 
rare cases paroxj'smal tach)cardia or paroxjsmal auricular fibrillation with 
rapid ventricular rate, the oppression in tlie form of the so-called status 
angmosus persisting while the tachycardia persists, just as it would do if 
tliere were persistence of other factors like exercise or excitement, this 
association of angina pectoris with paroxj’smal tachycardia or paroxj'smal 
auricular fibrillation has been recentty called to attention because of the 
likelihood of confusing it u ith coronary thrombosis The middle-aged or 
elderly male is most commonly the a ictim of angina pectoris, usually follow - 
ing much strenuous In ing 

SjTnptonis other than the substemal oppression, that have sometimes 
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been referred to as a part of angina pectoris are a sense of impending dis- 
solution and faintness Neither of these has been at all a common accom- 
paniment of angina pectoris m my experience Actual syncope (syncope 
angmosa) is rare Angina pectons sine dolore, a paradox m itself, is a 
term that has been used to describe feelings or symptoms that are assumed 
to occur as the result of acute coronary insufficiency m the place of the 
characteristic oppression or its variations The term is very unsatisfactory 
and confusing and should be dropped In contrast to coronary thrombosis 
which may be painless angina pectoris is a symptom and if that symptom is 
absent we cannot call other symptoms such as giddiness or an all-gone feel- 
ing angina pectoris even though coronal y disease is present When syncope 
complicates angina pectoris the oppressive feeling comes first 

Types and Causes of Angina Pectoris 

The fundamental types or causes of angina pectoris may be briefly con- 
sidered now Although the last word has as yet by no means been said 
with reference to the pathogenesis or mechanism of angina pectoris, we have 
advanced far enough to have a much clearer idea of the situation than was 
possible a generation ago when the controversy was at its height between 
those who supported the aortic origin of angina pectoris and those who 
suppoited its coronary origin Four weighty arguments that have almost 
conclusively proved that the symptom is due to coronary insufficiency are 
first, that angina pectoris and proved coronary occlusion give the same kind 
and location of pain, second, that angina pectoris is often complicated by 
coronary thrombosis or indeed may appear for the first time after coronary 
thrombosis, third, that those cases of luetic aortitis with narrowing of the 
mouths of the coronai y arteries are the ones that show angina pectoris while 
those cases of luetic aortitis who fail to show coronary mouth involvement 
CAen though the aortic lesions may be much more extensive, perhaps with 
actual aneurj'smal sacs, do not have angina pectons, and fourth, that con- 
striction of the coronary artery in the dog produces pain while distension of 
the aorta does not Thus we start with the premise that angina pectoris is 
caused by temporary coronarj' insufficiency Equally important and even 
more conclusive is the evidence that the symptom occurs most readily in in- 
dmduals with nervous hypersensitivity It is practically unknown in 
lethargic persons and in full-blooded negroes, no matter how much coronary 
disease may be present in them This very fact accounts for one of our 
greatest difficulties in the diagnosis of angina pectoris , the persons who are 
apt to have sj'mptoms of various sorts easil}’’ produced are very likely to have 
angina pectoris also, although often the relatively sheltered lives that many 
of thece indniduals lead doubtless protect them from the strains that usually 
precipitate angina pectoris With these introductory remarks we may at- 
tempt a simple classification of the t} pes of angina pectoris as follows ; the 
first two groups are cjiiite certain, the last three probable or possible: 

1 Foronar} arterial sclerosis A loss of elasticit}' with or without 
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mucli calafication and narrowing of the coronary arteries is the most com- 
mon lesion in angina pectoris In such cases the pain is jdoubtless induced 
by the improper functioning of the coronary circulation when there is extra 
demand on the m)ocardium, die myocardium m its turn is often thickened 
as the result of chronic hypertension or other strain and so requires more 
blood than before The predisposing factors which impose tlie extra load 
are mainly, exertion, excitement, and eating, but include also anemia and 
tachycardia, the latter induced by thyrotoxicosis or occurring parox 5 fsmally 

2 Coronary' mouth occlusion b}' luetic aortitis or in a very rare case by 
ball valve obstruction from vegetations on the aortic valve may cause angina 
pectoris ith such provocation as outlined under coronary sclerosis or indeed 
with less provocation 

3 Coronar}' arterial vasoconstriction, a vascular spasm, has been sug- 
gested as an occasional or frequent cause of angina pectoris, perhaps in the 
smaller vessels superimposed on sclerosis of the larger trunks It has not 
been proved but may help to explain the attacks of angina pectoris occurring 
m hypersensitive individuals who suffer from hj'pertensive storms with 
relief of the angina pectoris on sudi occasions not directly related in time 
to the drop m blood pressure However, in such cases further factors like 
aortic regurgitation or th)TOtoxicosis may be present, and always or almost 
always structural changes in the coronary arteries themselves 

4 Marked aortic regurgitation and marked aortic stenosis have been 
found m a few cases of angina pectoris with no evidence of coronarj' disease 
clinically, but as yet there has not been clear postmortem evidence that the 
coronanes or their mouths are entirely normal Also it has been in a part 
of this verj' group consisting of young people with marked aortic regurgita- 
tion that angina pectoris has occurred with hypertensive storms perhaps 
attended bj* coronaiy vasoconstriction It is possible that, but open to some 
question whether, the diminished coronaiy- blood flow that exists with 
marked aortic regurgitation or marked aortic stenosis can be sufficient basis 
for angina pectoris of effort 

5 Finally, we have recently encountered an infant who on such exertion 
as taking its milk would grow pale and cry out as if in pain and who after 
deatli from collapse at the age of four months showed the rare anomal)' of 
malposition of the left coronarj' artery whidi arose from the pulmonaiy' 
arteiy' instead of tlie aorta The electrocardiogram of this child showed 
tj^pical coronary T-waves The heart was enlarged and before deatli we 
had made a tentative diagnosis of congenital idiopathic hiTJertrophy 

In concluding these comments concerning the t}’pes of angina pectoris 
it should be added that certain conditions like severe anemia and thyro- 
toxicosis favor the onset of angina pectoris but do not cause it in a perfectly 
sound heart so far as we are aware Extremely rare cases in w Inch pressure 
on the coronaries from ithout gives rise to pain have been referred to as 
possible but I have not myself encountered any 
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Diagnosis of Angina Pectoris 

The diagnosis of angina pectoris is wholly dependent on the patient’s 
history unless one happens to observe a typical attack and note its relief by 
rest or nitrites The sensation of the patient is the entire clue, all else is 
merely suggestive or corroborative of the diagnosis of coronary disease 
Since It IS obvious that this is so and since the diagnosis is a most important 
one, it behooves every one of us to take personally the detailed history given 
by the patient himself, and not to delegate the history taking to a relatively 
untrained medical student, assistant, or secretary It is far better to delegate 
the physical examination than the history if for any exceptional reason the 
entire examination cannot be made by oneself It is failure to observe 
this simple precaution of taking a careful detailed history of symptoms that 
has caused most of the mistakes of omission or commission in the diagnosis 
of angina pectoris It is probably neither wise nor conclusive to give 
epinephrine as a diagnostic test 

There may or may not be complications with angina pectoris The 
commonest are hypei tension, cardiac enlaigement, coronary thrombosis, 
and nervousness Less common, but not infrequent, are aortic valvular 
disease, luetic aortitis, diabetes, and well marked generalized arteriosclero- 
sis Rare are congestive failure, auricular fibi illation, and mitral valvular 
disease About one-fifth of all the cases show no abnormalities of the 
circulation on physical examination* roentgen-ray study, or electrocardiog- 
raphy A few show no abnormalities except for intraventricular block or 
coronary T-waves in the electrocardiogram, these are common enough to 
make it ise to take electrocardiograms of men or women over 40 years old 
in all insurance examinations for large sums A few instances have been 
recorded of transient changes in the electrocardiogram during attacks of 
angina pectoris , the opportunity to obtain such records is, however, infre- 
quent and the finding is not a constant one 

The differential diagnosis of angina pectoris is generally a simple matter 
This symptom should not be confused with the dull prolonged heartache or 
sharp stabbing knife-hke or “ pins and needles ” pains of neurocirculatory 
asthenia or of big pounding hearts in nervous persons, even though such 
pain may be referred occasionally to the shoulder or down the left arm as a 
numbness It is this kind of pain that is most often called pseudo- or false 
or secondary angina pectoris , such terminology is misleading These ach- 
ing or stabbing pains are a ^anety of doloi fjcctofn but not of angina 
pedant as Ilcberden himself clearly recognized In fact, angina pectoris 
IS often described by the \ictini as not being pain at all, while the stabbing 
aiul aching sensations arc alwais described as pain or dolor There are 
four clues to the differentiation of these pains, which are largely of nervous 
origin, from angina pectoris fl) their site (left breast), (2) their character 
< ‘K'.cnbffl abcnc). (3) seii'^itncncss of the left breast to touch or pressure, 
and (d) other ‘;\mptonis of neurocircuJator\ asthenia like sighing, faint- 
'U's, (vliati-ition Angina pectoris itself may be slight or severe, but 
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it IS always angina pectoris and not pseudo-angina pectoris It is, how- 
ever, important to remember that botli angina pectoris and neurocirculatory 
asthenia may coexist in the same patient, the unravelling of such a case is 
of great inteiest and importance 

The next most common confusion in the differential diagnosis in the 
past has been between angina pectoris and coronary thrombosis Although 
the clear separation clinically has been made only m the past decade, it is 
now easy except for rare borderline cases wliicli need further study The 
pain of coronary thrombosis is exactly like that of angina pectoris except 
that it IS much more prolonged, lasting houis instead of minutes, and often, 
but not alwa3fs, it is more severe 

So-called aortic pain probably occurs only when the aortic wall is seri- 
ously involved, and then it is quite likely to be due as much, or more, to the 
result of pressure of the dilated aorta, especially if there is a saccular 
aneurysm, on adjacent structures as to the lesions in the aortic wall itself 
True aortic pain in clear cut cases is quite different from angina pectoris 
It consists of a prolonged heavy adie, sometimes likened to a throbbing 
toothache, and often lasting hours or days at a time, unrelieved by nitrites 
and at times requiring morphine repeatedly, or paravertebral alcohol injec- 
tion It IS commonly located in tlie region of the upper sternum and base 
of the neck especially to the right of the midline and often in the right 
shoulder or arm also, probably because the common site of extensive in- 
volvement of the aorta is in its ascending portion and is directed to the 
right An interesting type of aortic disease that has recently attracted our 
attention because of the possibility of its confusion with coronary throm- 
bosis, ratlier than with angina pectoris, is dissecting aneurysm of the aorta 
Severe prolonged substernal pain, and usually upper back pain too, occur 
when the aortic wall is split, and sudden death may ensue hours or days 
later when the dissecting aneurysm ruptures into the pericardium or pleura 

Pericardial and pleural pain is easily differentiated from angina pectoris 
by its prolonged character, its usual aggravation by respiration, its associa- 
tion with an acute infection, and by the presence m most cases of a friction 
rub 

Finalty, we come to four causes of pain in the upper chest not due to 
involvement of the cardiovascular apparatus itself They are, first, trouble 
with the bones, joints, muscles, or bursae of the thoracic cage, spine, or 
arms due to muscle strain, arthritis, or bursitis The differentiation of 
this type of pain from angina pectoris is simple in nearly every case because 
of its usual location in other than the substernal region, its aching character 
and prolonged duration, and its aggravation by certain movements or posi- 
tions of the thorax or arms The other three causes of chest pain simulat- 
ing angina are all subdiaphragmatic in origin They are peptic ulcer, 
gall-bladder disease, and gaseous distension of the gastrointestinal tract, 
particularly of tlie stomacli and colon The pain of peptic ulcer often 
radiates up under the sternum and may extend out to the left shoulder and 
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into the left arm or into both arms but it is burning rather than strangling 
in nature, it lasts more than a few minutes as a rule, and it is relieved by 
food Gall-bladder pain rarely need be confused with angina pectoris , its 
maximal site is usually m the right upper quadrant of the abdomen or m 
the epigastrium, when it is referred to the chest it goes to the right shoulder 
or back in most cases , it is colicky m nature, often associated with vomit- 
ing, and it lasts for more than a few minutes When it is of a character 
suggestive of heart pain it is coronary thrombosis rather than angina 
pectoris from which the gall-bladder disease must be differentiated It 
must be recognized, however, that gall-stones and coronary disease not in- 
frequently occur togetlier m the same patient The final condition, namely 
gaseous distension of stomach or colon, has for a long time been very 
confusing so far as the heart is concerned and has been m part responsible 
for the traditional misnomer of acute indigestion for angina pectoris and 
coronary thrombosis However, this confusion should melt away in the 
light of our present knowledge and of careful study of individual cases 
It IS true that angina pectoris ‘may be precipitated or its occurrence favored 
by distension of the stomach with food and air and by the increased metabo- 
lism that results from active digestion, it is also true that in some people 
constipation and distension of colon with gas and feces favor the occurrence 
of coronary pain, and finally it is true that relief of an individual attack of 
angina pectoris may or may not be attended by the belching of gas from the 
stomach, but these are all simply associated conditions, do not themselves 
give rise to typical substernal oppression which might be confused with 
angina pectoris, and are more likely to be absent than present Their im- 
portance has been greatly exaggerated except as they may prove to be 
exciting or aggravating factors Many people belch gas frequently and 
have persistent bloating of stomach and colon without angina pectoris and 
many people have angina pectoris without any gastrointestinal symptoms at 
all 

In leaving the differential diagnosis of angina pectoris I need simply 
add that there arc a few other infrequent causes of chest pain easily dis- 
tinguished from angina pectoris because of the character, duration, or site 
of the pain, such causes are herpes zoster, tabes doisalis, mediastinal or 
bronchial tumors, and subdiaphragmatic hernias 

Treatment or Angina Pectoris 

The medical treatment of angina pectoris is of great importance, con- 
lrar\ to the fatalistic belief of many doctors and laymen who are so im- 
pressed by the uncertainty of life in the cases of those afflicted that they 
consider it unnecessary to take any particular measures Of immediate 
concern, of course, is the treatment of the attack itself and the traditional 
measures arc well known to i>ou all. rest and nitrogh'ccrine or amyl nitrite 
‘^tamling or sitting stock stdl is of prime importance and alone may permit 
die attack quickh to suljtsidc. Pccumbcncy is to be avoided ; m fact when 
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the attacks come on at night m bed, tlie quickest relief is usually obtained 
by getting up at once and standing by the bedside Some patients tell of 
their ability to walk oif the attack, tins is usually, I believe, impossible, and 
probably always dangerous Inhalation of amyl nitrite from a pearl quickly 
dissipates the oppression through its vasodilating effect Its strength, how- 
ever, IS lather overpowering for some people, it is sometimes a botlier to 
break the pearl, and it is ratlier expensive for frequent use Nitroglycerine 
m tablet form m the dosage of 1/200 grain crushed and dissolved in the 
mouth acts almost as quickly as does amyl nitrite, is more easily taken, and 
IS less expensive The larger doses of 1/100 and 1/50 of a gram of 
nitroglycerine should be used cautiously for not only may they give rise to 
unpleasant symptoms of excessive flushing of the face and tlirobbmg and 
congestion in the head, but in sensitive individuals they may cause faint- 
ness, collapse, and actual syncope, as we have discovered in four of our own 
patients in the past two years If no nitrites are available whisky and 
brandy may be used for relief of an attack but their action is rather slow 
Morphine should not be resorted to except when the distress is maintained as 
witli paroxysmal tachycardia or coronary tlirombosis A few patients have 
told me tliat certain exercises like deep breathing, contraction of the ab- 
dominal muscles, and belching of gas seem to help to abolish the substernal 
oppression of angina pectoris 

To prevent attacks of angina pectoris when this symptom has once 
appeared and to treat the underlying coronary disease, strict rules of rest 
and exercise and diet should be laid down Medicinal therapy is far less 
important except under the followmg three circumstances if luetic aortitis 
IS present, careful but tliorough antiluetic therapy should be instituted be- 
gimimg with mercury or bismuth and potassium iodide and alternating such 
a course with one consisting of the administration of neoarsphenamme, if 
severe anemia is present it should be treated as indicated with liver extract 
or iron, if paroxj^smal tachycardia occurs, qumidme sulfate rations may 
help Vasodilating and sedative drugs given at intervals seem to help some 
individuals, especially the bromides or barbital for nervousness, and tliey 
may be tried more or less routinely, often, however, they have no beneficial 
effect, and if so they need not be continued after a trial course These 
drugs include theobromine, theophylline ethylene diamine, the nitrites, pan- 
creatic and muscle extracts, carbon dioxide inhalations, barbital compounds, 
and tlie bromides There is one very useful procedure that may be adopted 
m ratlier severe cases, to help render life less miserable and more active, 
tliat IS to use a nitrite like nitroglycerine prophylactically at intervals as 
needed to permit the accomplishment of necessary activity sucli as dressing 
in the morning, going to stool, and starting off to work Such a measure 
should, however, be regarded as a privilege and not abused It has proved 
helpful m a number of my patients and in some has been used advanta- 
geously instead of the alternative procedures of complete invalidism or of 
paravertebral alcohol injections Similarly sodium nitrite or better still 
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erythrol tetranitrate may be given at night to help to prevent the angina of 
decubitus The erythrol is sometimes too strong and causes headaclies, 
if It does, the usual dose of 1/2 gram may be reduced to 1/4 gram 
Finally, alcohol in the form of whisky or brandy may be used prophy- 
lactically at intervals, it is eifective m some cases but it is probably not a 
good habit to establish and it is expensive Digitalis has not proved of 
value in my cases , in fact m some it has apparently aggravated the trouble 
Of all therapeutic procedures for angina pectoris, lest is the most im- 
portant and the most neglected It is well to advise at the very beginning 
saturation with rest covering at least a few weeks or probably more bene- 
ficially a few months Certainly angina pectoris is just as important as 
many otlier things like nervous prostration and tuberculosis that are treated 
by prolonged rest, and it is almost always benefited though usually not 
completely cured by such rest Nature is striving to improve the coronal y 
circulatory deficiency and the best way to help this natural tendency is to 
get rid of physical and nervous strain at least for the time being Some- 
times angina pectoris disappears altogether even without absolute rest but it 
is more likely to do so with rest Nervous tension which is an important 
part of the background of angina pectoris is also benefited by rest and 
perhaps even moie than is the coronary disease itself Then after the 
initial saturation with rest, rations of rest periodically are invaluable, such 
rations may consist of weekends m bed regularly, a long weekend away 
from home every fortnight, a week of rest once a month, or a fortnight of 
lest every three months There are various ways to work this out Mean- 
while there should also be a daily rest, for example, a lazy hour after 
luncheon, and bedtime should be early To have breakfast in bed some- 
times helps For each case the doctor should prescribe the amount and 
time of rest and exercise as carefully as he w^ould prescribe a medicine 
But w’lth all this, great care must be taken to avoid the establishment of a 
neurosis which may be more difficult to treat than the angina pectoris itself 
A healthy optimistic attitude of mind must be constantly maintained by the 
doctor and inculcated in the patient, psychotherapy of this sort is invaluable 
lixercise within the patient’s leseivc is advisable It is good to main- 
tain pioper tone of the general musculature of the body, to have the 
diaphragm in good working order, and to keep the brain and the bowels in 
condition by pliysical exercise, of which w'alking and mild calisthenics arc 
the best for the cardiac patient Golf is permissible if it is carried on in a 
Icisurclj manner and not on hilly courses, and if it does not cause angina 
pectoris I'lsliing is often ideal ^lost of the more strenuous games and 
'^poits arc to be discountenanced After every meal there should be at least 
one-half hour and preferably one hour of lest in the sitting position 

h\titcment m contrast to exercise should be studiously avoided by 
p'lticnts with angina pectoris It is unwise to take unnecessary risks, and 
to court excitement is such a risk Contact with crowds may be included 
Jure Anger i^- dangerous IIiirr\ and woriw induce a nervous element 
that ina\ he the last straw. 
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Theie aie certain measures for the improvement of the general health 
that sometimes help also in reducing tlie frequency and severity of angina 
pectoris and even in rare cases m abolishing it altogether for the time being 
Included in these measures, all of which are worthy of consideration, are 
tlie dealing up of focal infections like infected teeth, the correction of 
surgical conditions that give rise to distress or irritation such as gall-stones 
or hernias, the control of constipation, and the use of metliods of physical 
theiapy like caibon dioxide baths, massage, and perhaps diathermy So 
far as I know these measures have only an indirect influence on angina 
pectoris, but if that influence is favorable it does not mudi matter whether 
It IS direct or indirect The regulation of habits and the institution of 
physical therapy under the pleasant and restful surroundings of some health 
resorts and spas are undoubtedly of benefit to some patients with angina 
pectoris, and periodic resort to such places once or twice a year for a few 
weeks may be well worth while Caution should be exercised, however, 
against doing too much in the way of surgery, dentistry, or physical 
therapy in a short space of time 

Finally, we come to diet and climate There is no special diet to be 
recommended in the treatment of angina pectoris, but there are simple rules 
Hearty meals, food difficult to digest or noted as favoring the accumulation 
of gas, dinner at night, and stimulating drinks like strong coffee had best 
be avoided As already advised there should be a rest period after meals 
The use of alcoholic beverages need not be denied but heart symptoms will 
often follow any excess in this direction Wine and beer perhaps are help- 
ful in reducing the nervous tension in some people with angina pectoris 
The low incidence of coronary disease in chronic alcoholism is, however, 
scarcely enough of a benefit to counterbalance tlie disagreeable character of 
the lives of such alcoholics and their cirrhotic livers Most of my own 
angina pectoris patients have not used alcohol, of one group of 331 cases 
194 or 59 per cent have been abstainers However, one of the heaviest 
drinkers in my practice was one of tliose most seriously affected by angina 
pectoris m frequency and severity, the only possible benefits that he may 
have derived from his habit were that he lived a carefree life (he fortu- 
nately was able to) and tliat he survived 20 years of tlie angina pectoris 

Tobacco is probably a different matter I am inclined to believe that 
It IS wise to advise its omission m angina pectoris since it does m some 
individuals prepare the ground for attacks Most patients claim that smok- 
ing makes little or no difference m influencing the frequency or severity of 
their angina pectoris Of a series of 331 angina pectoris patients of my 
own 87 or 26 per cent smoked to excess, 100 or 30 per cent used tobacco 
moderately, and 144 or 44 per cent were non-smokers 

Little need be said about climate except that a mild climate winter and 
summer favors longevity in angina pectoris, it is important to avoid heat 
but much more important to avoid the cold 

Roentgen-ray treatment of angina pectoris has been proposed and tried 
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during the past few years, by radiation of the posterior nerve roots and the 
chain of sympathetic ganglia Little has come of it to date 

For intractable angina pectoris in carefully selected cases paravertebral 
alcohol injections and nerve section have proved of value These methods 
of treatment are dealt with m the paper by Dr James C White 

It has become my firm conviction, as the years of my experience with 
angina pectoris go by, that much may be done to make the lot of the victim 
of angina pectoris easier and happier, and to prolong his life Many of the 
catastrophes of sudden death in angina pectoris that we read about so often 
in the newspapers are avoidable; some are not We should do all we can 
to keep alive valuable members of society for the sake of their families, 
friends, and communities, and it is unfortunately j*ust these valuable people 
who are apt to suffer from angina pectoris 

Finally, in closing let me quote fiom an early English translation pub- 
lished in 1542 of the “ Regiment of Helthe ” of the University of Salerno, 
the medical school of note which flourished m Southern Italy in the Middle 
Ages Whether angina pectoris was one of the evil conditions to be pre- 
vented by following these lules we cannot say but it is likely that it was 
“ The first doctrine is that he that desireth helth of body must eschew and 
avoyde great charges, thought, and care The second doctrine is to 
eschewe anger The thyrde doctryne is to eate and drynke sobrely 
The fouith doctrine is to make a light souper ” The fifth doctrine 
advises exercise Some theie be, however, who would prefer to follow 
Edna St V incent Millay’s poem where it is written 

I burn my candle at both ends 
It will not last the night 
But ah my foes, and oh my friends, 

It gives a lovely light 

Between the extremes of complete disregard of health and excess of 
prudence there lies a middle course which should avoid piesenile angina 
pectoris and yet allow one to enjoy a useful and a happy life 



EXPERIMENTAL AND CLINICAL STUDIES IN THE 
SURGICAL TREATMENT OF ANGINA PECTORIS 

By James C White, M D , Boston, Massachusetts 

Following Frangois-Franck’s ^ suggestion that the pain o£ angina pec- 
toris could be relieved surgically, Jonnesco,® Leriche,® Danielopolu,^ and 
Hofer ® abroad, and Coffey and Brown ® in this country have developed op- 
erations for resecting part or all of the known cardiac nerves in the neck 
These structures consist of the superior, middle, and inferior cervical S}Tnpa- 
thetic ganglia and their cardiac branches , also tlie depressor nerve when it is 
present as a separate branch of the vagus All of these procedures have 
produced strikingly successful results in some cases, but none has been 
uniformly successful As a result there has been complete confusion con- 
cerning the physiology of cardiac pain and its pathways to the central 
nervous system This problem was bound to remain insoluble until an 
operative procedure could be devised which would give consistently success- 
ful results, or until a method could be found of studying cardiac pain in 
animals Mandl’s’ and Swetlow’s® method of paravertebral injection of 
the sympathetic ganglia is now promising to fulfill tlie first requisite, in that 
attacks of angina pectoris can be definitely stopped by successful injections 
of the upper tlioracic sympathetic ganglia The second requisite has been 
fulfilled by a recent discovery of Sutton and Lueth ® which has made possi- 
ble tlie experimental production of cardiac pain in dogs 

Using this method, whicli consists of tlie temporary occlusion of the 
descending branch of the left coronary artery. White, A^ins, and Garrey^® 
have tested the efficiency of the different possible neurosurgical operations 
for denervating the heart in a series of 29 dogs 

In four control animals it was found that occluding the flow of blood in 
the descending branch of the left coronary artery for periods of from IS to 
30 seconds produced uniform and definite signs of discomfort in each dog f 
It was impossible to maintain the occlusion for over 30 seconds without 
causing unnecessary suffering on the part of the animals Division of 
botli vagi or of the upper five pairs of intercostal nerves had no effect on the 
pain (Table 1 ) In seven dogs m which one or botli stellate ganglia 
were removed evidences of pain were still present, as was also tlie case in 
two dogs after resection of the left sympathetic trunk from tlie stellate 
doivn through tlie fourth '“thoracic ganglion But when this last named 
procedure was performed on both sides, no evidence of pain could be 

♦Read before the American College of Phjsicians at Montreal, tFebmaij' 10, 1933 
From the Cardiac Clinic and the Surgical Ser\iccs of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
fFor iTOnt of a better word to describe the characteristic reaction to experimental 
coronary occlusion of this duration, the phenomena described abo\e will be referred to 
hereafter as endence of cardiac pain But it is most important to emphasize that none of 
these animals was eter permitted to suffer acutelj 
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Table I 


Efficiency of Various Neuro-Surgical Procedures in Interruption of Cardiac Pain Pathways 

in the Dog 

Reaction to Occlusion 

Dog Neuro-Surgical Operation of Coronary Artery 


Controls 



I 4 


+ + + 
+ + + 
+ + + 
++ + 


5 Stellate Ganglionectomy (Left) 

5 " through D4 (Left) 

7 *' " Ds (Left) 


+ + + 
+ 

+ + + 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Bilateral Stellate Ganglionectomy 


II II tt 

II <1 ti 

II II II 

II II II 


through D4 


+ + 
++ 
+ + 
+ 

+ + 
+ + 
0 


15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


Posterior Root Section, Da-D? (Left) +H — [- 

" “ " D1-D4 (Left) + 

'• “ " D,-D4 (Right & Left) + + + 

Anterior and Posterior Root Section, Di-D* (Right & Left) 0 
Posterior Root Section, Di-Ds (Right & Left) 0 


20 Intercostal Nerves, Di-Ds (Right & Left) + + + 

21 Division of Vagi (Right & Left) + 


elicitecl Two dogs in which the upper five posterior spinal roots were cut 
bilaterally also showed no evidence of pain Protocols and kymographic 
tracings of these experiments are given in the recent paper referred to 
above 

From these experiments it is apparent that only removal of the upper 
thoracic ganglia or section of the corresponding posterior spinal loots can 
cut all the afferent connections between the heart and the central nervous 
sistem There must therefore be direct connections between the second, 
thud, fourth, and possibly the fifth thoracic ganglia and the heart which 
cannot be reached by any of the classical operations 111 the neck 

Observation of the motor response of the heart to stimulation also shows 
direct connections between the thoracic ganglia below the stellate and the 
heart While faradic stimulation of the stellate ganglia causes an increase 
of heart rate up to 80 per cent, stimulation of the second and third thoracic 
gangli.i after resection of the stcllatcs causes an acceleration of heart rate 
up to 58 per cent (Table 2 ) In some instances there was an even greater 
intrea*!!. m pulse rate on stimulating the second and third thoracic ganglia 
than on stimulation of the stellates These obser\ations corroborate the 
'\ork of Cannon, Lcwi'i, and Britton*’ 

PrcMoiN operators ha\c felt that remo\al of the cerMcal sympathetic 
"anglia %\ith their •superior, middle and inferior cardiac ner\cs was suf- 
ftcitnt to dciKT\ate the heart This was a natural supposition, as no other 
‘^^nip'theiic cardiac ncr\cs were known fne jears ago That 40 per cent 
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Table II 

Increase in Heart Rate on Sympathetic Trunk Stimulation 


Dog 

Stellate 

Di & Ds 

22 

11% Left 

— 

23 

78% Right 

— 

24 

80% Right 

— 

25 

75% Right 

— 

26 

88% Right 

7% Left 

27 

20% Left 

55% Left 

28 

10% Right 

28% Left 

29 

4% Left 

58% Right 


Faradic stimulation of stellate or of 2nd and 3rd thoracic ganglia after section of the vag 
or their paralysis with atropine The figures recorded above represent the greatest percentage 
increases in heart rate which were obtained In Dog 25, the spinal cord had been previously 
transected in its third cervical segment and both adrenal glands had been removed, in order 
to eliminate the possibility of any reflex stimulation of the brain centers or the adrenal glands 

of these operations were failures is probably accounted for on the basis that 
surgeons neglected these direct thoracic connections which we have described 
1 mining between tlie heart and the S5'nipathehc ganglia below the level of 
the stellates (Figure 1 ) These connections have recently been shoivn 
in the anatomical dissections of Jonnesco and Enarchesco,^- Braeucker,^® and 
Kuntz and Morehouse Their physiological importance in conducting 
both afferent and efferent impulses is shown m our experiments 

Clinical results based on these anatomical and physiological findings are 
as follows Where the sympathetic rami and ganglia were blocked with 
alcohol m 28 cases of severe angina pectoris, 57 6 per cent of cases were 
entirely relieved of their attacks on the injected side, another 23 1 per cent 
were greatly benefited, 7 7 per cent were but slightly improved, and only 
116 per cent were failures All of these cases were carefully selected by 
Dr Paul Dudley White as being die most severe or obstinate cases of 
angina pectoris coming to the clinic Milder cases which could be main- 
tained in even relative comfort on a medical regime were never treated 
surgically None was refused on account of being too sick, although several 
would have been impossible risks for any form of nerve resection All 
were totally unable to perform any kind of work, and several were having 
many attacks while at rest m bed Many had had previous coronary 
thrombosis In spite of this, good results were achieved m 80 per cent of 
the cases treated by alcohol injection, as against 58 per cent reported for the 
several varieties of cervucal sympathectomy * Each case of failure appears 
to have been due to faulty injection Outside of one death from broncho- 
pneumonia in a moribund woman of 85, no serious complications have 
resulted from these injections, but a varying degree of alcoholic neuritis of 
the intercostal nerves is a frequent and at times a most annoying complaint 
after injection therapy 

In four cases where the sympathetic ganglia have been resected from the 

♦Three further patients with aneurism of the aortic arch were entirelj rehe\ed of 
their pain by injection of onlj the first and second thoracic ganglia 

For the technic of performing para\ertebral alcohol injection, see pre\ious papers b> 
the w riter 
17 




Fir, J DiaRranimatic representation of the sympathetic nerve supply to the heart 
depicted in hLa\> black Ihc lower, direct thoracic nerves, the importance of which is 
tmpha'.irtd m this article, arc shown running from the upper fi\c thoracic ganglia to the 
pne.tcnor cardiac plexus It appears from our work that these nerves carry both sensory 
.ind mo’or impulses The middle and inferior cardiac nerves have long been known to 
coidrct both afTtrcnt and efferent stimuli, but the superior cardiac nerve is supposed to be 
purelv moto»- It is obvious from this diagram whj the removal of the cervical sjmpathetic 
gaiwha fruiutnilv fails to relieve angina pcctons It can readily be appreciated that all 
enrdne co.mcctions can otil> be blocked bj cither 

t of the upper thoracic svmpalhelic ganglia 

2 ni'-icutig the V lute sjnuxathclic rami which unite these stnicturts with the intercostal 

1 t'VlS 

Cutting :h', co'rC'p'j”ding postcr.or spinal roots 

Tl •* >.}> rat rord is viev ed from the bacl- Onlv the white communicant rami arc shown, 
tv a ''c crncr-ncd v ith afferent and efferent impulses to the heart In order to 
' , \ ll '• diJiwinr tl e latter o-^gan is shov n displaced to the left 
Tic ia'''rt pivr‘ ,i tra*’svc'"-'e •cct*oa view of lhc<c structures at the fourth thoracic 
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first through the fourtli thoracic segments, relief has been complete in three 
The fourth continues to have mild attacks in the arm area, presumably 
transmitted through the upper portion of tlie stellate ganglion, which was 
not excised Of even greater significance in favor of the correctness of 
this tlieory of the anatomical pathways of cardiac pain, is the fact that 
two of these cases who died subsequently of coronary occlusion had intense 
right-sided pain in the attack, without any discomfort on the operated left 
side 

Since the completion of our animal investigations, we have not had a 
suitable case for posterior root section, but of three cases where this opera- 
tion has been utilized by Davis ” and by Cone since this work has been 
completed, all have been relieved 

Table 3 shows in summarized form the type of case, the method of 
treatment, and the result obtained m our series of 32 injections or opera- 
tions for angina pectoris 

We believe that these findings point to a rational conception of the 
cardiac pain pathways and tliat their application should promise more satis- 
factory results m the surgical treatment of angina pectoris It is our 
personal opinion tliat the effectiveness of these procedures is due to blocking 
tlie afferent pain pathways from tlie heart We are aware, however, that 
this point has not been fully proved and that some writers believe that the 
benefit of operation is due to interrupting cardio-pressor reflexes Our 
experimental findings demonstrate tliat it is equally important in either 
event, to use a thoracic, rather tlian a cervical approach Paravertebral 
alcohol injection is the safest method at our disposal, but fails to give 
satisfactory relief in a fifth of the cases because of its tedimcal difficulty 
Resection of the upper tlioracic ganglia or section of the corresponding 
posterior spinal roots appears to offer nearly certain relief, but the mortality 
from these radical procedures is certain to be appreciable On this account 
we plan to employ alcohol injection on patients with angina pectoris who 
fail to obtain sufficient relief from medical measures In the small per- 
centage of cases whidi fail to obtain adequate relief, tlie resulting fibrosis 
of the parietal pleura will make ganghonectomy a difficult procedure, but it 
will in no way interfere with the subsequent exposure and sectioning of the 
posterior roots in suitable cases 


Summary 

1 Pain from the heart and the ascending ardi of tlie aorta is coni eyed 
to tlie sympathetic trunk by fibers running in (a) tlie middle and inferior 
cardiac nerves to the corresponding cervical sympatlietic ganglia, (b) 
recently discovered nerves which run directly across the mediastinum from 
the posterior cardiac plexus to the upper thoracic sympathetic ganglia 
The painful stimuli thence enter the spinal nerves tlirough the white 
communicant rami As there are no white ranii in tlie cervical region, all 
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JAMES C WHITE 


Status at Last Report 

Doing light housework 

Returned to work as lawyer 

Unable to work because of dyspnea Uiecl dur- 
ing operation on mitral valve at another hos- 
pital 

' Reports mild pain in left arm, none m chest 

Died of decompensation and without recurrence 
of angina pectoris 

Unable to work on account of dyspnea 

Died of bronchopneumonia 2 days later 

Very mild attacks after injection Died of car- 
diac failure without pain 

Insufficient ganglia injected with only slight re- 
lief Should have D 4 and Ds injected 

Duration 

To last 
report, 

27 mos 

To last 
report, 

8 mos 

To death, 

10 mos 

To last 
report, 

24 mos 

1 

To death, 

4 mos 

soui 
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4 mos 
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pain sensation referred over the cervical sympathetic trunk must descend to 
the upper thoracic ganglia before it can reach the spinal cord Therefore 
impulses traversing either of these routes converge on the upper thoracic 
sympathetic ganglia to reach the spinal cord via their white rami communi- 
cantes and the corresponding posterior spinal roots 

Pam referred to the left or right precordium or the arm enters the cord 
only on the same side 

The vagus nerve carries no important pain fibers from the heart 
Desensitizing the skin areas to which cardiac pain is referred by section 
of intercostal nerves does not give permanent relief of cardiac pain 

2 Operations on the cervical sympathetic trunk, even if they include the 
stellate ganglia, cannot interrupt all the pathways of cardiac pain 

3 The upper thoracic sympathetic ganglia or their communicant rami 
or the posterior roots of the corresponding spinal nerves are the logical 
points at which to interrupt painful stimuli from the heart 

4 These anatomical and physiological premises have been put to the 
test in 32 cases In each case where we have been sure of a successful 
interiuption of the above mentioned structures, angina pectoris has dis- 
appeared 

5 Paravertebral alcohol injection is difficult technically because of the 
depth of the nerves and the small areas sclerosed by the alcohol How- 
ever, It IS the safest method that we have and its results are far better than 
the old forms of cervical sympathectomy 

6 The upper thoracic sympathetic ganglia have been resected in four 
cases, mth striking relief of pain on the operated side We believe, how- 
ever. that this is too severe an operation for the average patient suffering 
from angina pectoris 

7 We believe that the best surgical procedure consists of first attempt- 
ing to block the thoracic sympathetic nerves with alcohol The cases which 
fail to obtain satisfactory relief, provided they are reasonably good surgical 
risks, can finalh be subjected to section of the posterior spinal roots 
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MANAGEMENT OF EDEMA * 

By Charles A Elliott, M D , F A C P , Chicago, Ilhnois 

The discovery that certain forms of edema are readily influenced by 
diet and by other therapeutic measures is one of the important contributions 
to clinical medicine of the past decade 

A certain small amount of fluid normally exists m the intercellular spaces 
of the bodv When it accumulates m quantity it is called edema Edema 
may be local or general, hidden or grossly manifest Fluid may accumulate 
in the serous cavities as a part of the general process with no essential dif- 
ference in mechanism Edema may occur in clinical conditions that are 
apparently quite dissimilar — m inflammation, allergic states, anemia, mal- 
nutrition, nephritis and cardiac failure The mode of production probablv 
varies greatly with each type Undoubtedly many factors are involved 
Of these, increased hydrostatic pressure and consequent increased capillary 
permeability, disturbances of osmotic pressure, and variations in the acid- 
base balance of the serum and tissues are best known and lend themselves 
most readil} to therapeutic manipulation 

It IS interesting to note that Richard Bright, in his writings which ap- 
peared in the Guy’s Hospital Reports from 1827 to 1843, recognized that 
the albuminuria of nephritis occuried at the expense of serum protein, and 
implied that dropsy was aggravated by blood letting — ^then a common thera- 
peutic procedure — due to the depletion of blood proteins In 1903 Widal 
111 France and Strauss m Germany observed the marked effect that the ad- 
ministration or withdrawal of salt m the diet had upon edema Widal’s 
classical case in w'hich he was able to increase or reduce edema at will by 
the administration or withdraw'al of salt is well known These observa- 
tions appear to be the beginning of the modern clinical study of edema It 
i< to he regretted that the significance of the observations of these clinicians 
remained so long unappreciated 

The clinical and experimental study of the mechanism and management 
of edema has been tremendously accelerated m recent vears At the present 
tunc \arious phases of the problem arc being studied m many clinics Un- 
doubtedK with the dciclopment of new’ concepts concerning the mechanism 
of edema the details of management will change greatly during the next 
i\w' i.ear': IIowc\cr, from the great mass of recent experimental studies 
main ob'serxatinn*: of practical therapeutic value ha\e emerged, concerning 
vhifh there can be no rea‘;onablc doubt In formulating practical procc- 
duri« for the control of edema ad\antagc should be taken of such estab- 
!‘'b<d fartc \ few onl> ma> be mentioned at this time An excellent 

• r*-, 'I 1 ^ '•iif’uan Cn'lrcr of PtuticMti-; \fontrc-i!, Cinartn Fcbrinn 9,1031 
' ' '' rvpirf 1 -*;, Vo-mo rnivcrul% Medical School and Pa^eaxam 
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review of the subject with an extensive bibliography has recently been pub- 
lished bj^ Peters ^ 

1 The state of the kxdneys, save under exceptional conditions, has little 
to do with the niechanism which determines the retention of fluid in the 
body In acute nephritis a hjperemic plethora with retention both of salt 
and water may occur, conceivably solely the result of kidney damage In 
chronic and subacute diseases tlie functional reserve of the kidneys, how- 
ever, is so great that sufficient renal function is usually preserved to carry 
on adequate renal work even in the presence of gross kidney damage 

2 The lestnchon of water intake, save under unusual conditions, does 
not materially contribute to the relief of edema In fact, edema may in- 
crease or decrease independently of the water intake While the ingestion 
of inordinate amounts of water may induce edema, water taken m ordinary 
amounts serves as an excellent diuretic The radical restriction of fluid 
intake, therefore, is not included m tlie ideal diuretic regimen 

3 In the picsence of failing cn dilation with increased hydrostatic and 
filtration pressure, edema appears to be due not only to mechanical inter- 
ference 111 circulation but also, m part at least, to interference with peripheral 
cellular physiologic processes such as the O-COa exchange Therefore, 
tlierapeutic measures directed toward improvement of the circulatory status, 
such as bed rest, cardiac stimulants (digitalis and strophanthus) and oxygen 
therapy constitute an important part of the regimen directed toward the 
relief of edema of this type 

4. The seinm piotems appear of fiist importance m maintaining the os- 
motic equilibrium as between the cellular elements and fluids of the body 
The importance of maintaining a normal serum protein level in the face of 
disease is, I believe, not sufficiently realized The physiologic integrity of 
the tissues is largely dependent upon the availability at all times of an ade- 
quate supply of serum proteins The normal level of 5 or 6 grams per cent 
is readily maintained under normal conditions by a daily ration containing 
one gram protein per kilo of body weight Depletion of serum protein oc- 
curs clinically as a result of protein restriction in diet, protein waste as in 
albuminuria, or as a result of disturbed metabolic processes Since it is well 
established liiat tlie concentration of tlie electrolytes of the serum vanes in- 
versely with the concentration of the proteins, depletion of serum protein 
automatically raises the concentration of the total base When serum pro- 
teins are depleted below a level of 3 or 4 grams per cent, edema may appear 
as a compensatory process , hydration of the body and a great increase in the 
salt content of the serum result, as reported by Leiter,= Barker and Kirk,® 
and Shelburne and Egloff* Disturbances of the protein content of the 
serum may, therefore, determine the state of hj^dration of the body Ef- 
forts to maintain an adequate protein concentration in the serum should 
include tlie prescription of a diet containing sufficient protein to cover inordi- 
nate consumption of protein in metabolic diseases such as hj^pertlij^roidism 
and diabetes, and loss by way of the kidneys as in albuminuria Save in the 
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presence of nitrogen retention this may be accomplished without difficulty 
Blood transfusions or the intravenous injection of acacia as recently recom- 
mended by Hartmann, Senn, Nelson and Perley,® may serve as temporary 
substitutes 

5 Disturbances of the acid-base eqmlibnum of the serum are probably 
of second importance m determining the state of hydration of the body, 
they lend themselves readily to therapeutic manipulation 

In this connection it should be remembered that sodium makes up more 
than 90 per cent of the total base of the blood serum and extracellular fluids , 
that potassium, calcium and the other bases, essential as they are for normal 
growth and cellular physiologic processes, are, from the point of view of 
the acid-base balance, of negligible importance since they represent not more 
than 10 per cent of the total base of the extra-cellular fluid Therefore, as 
far as practical therapeutic procedures are concerned, what is said of total 
base applies almost equally well for sodium in the form of salt Salt and 
water within the body appear almost inseparable It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to retain salt without water or water without salt , about six grams 
of salt will hold about one liter of water Since about one-third of the total 
base IS balanced by protein or other colloids, given a low serum protein the 
amount of edema is determined almost if not quite accurately by the amount 
of salt administered in the diet Since the greater pait of the three to six 
grains of sodium in the daily diet is added to food as seasoning m the form 
of salt. It is a relatively easy matter to control the total base by withholding 
salt The two to four grams of potassium in the daily diet are naturally 
present in animal and vegetable tissues consumed as food The alleged 
antagonism between sodium and potassium may, in part at least, be ascribed 
to the characteristic distribution of these elements within the tissues, potas- 
sium being predominantly within the cells, whereas sodium predominates m 
the intercellular fluids It is possible that the bulk of the potassium which 
occurs in the scrum is that which is in transit to or from the cells The 
diuretic action of potassium has long been Imown and applied m practical 
therapeutics The mechanism by which it occurs is not clear It has been 
suggested that it acts as a substitution product for sodium , this, however, 
seems unlikeK Whether potassium in the scrum m concentrations en- 
countered in clinical practice may be toxic is a debatable question Toxic 
manifestations ascribed to potassium may be due to sodium loss Chloiide 
.ipparenth acts soleh as a \ chicle for the metals, and edema is not ascribed 
to the inabilit) of the kidneys to excrete chloride, hence the total chloride of 
the die’l i'' ]»rohabI\ of little practical significance 

I he irechanisni he which readjustment of the acid-base balance of the 
< ' tr V cvlhilar fluids of the bod\ occurs may be brieflj stated as follow'S 
1 he both a" a whole ma\ be considered as a physio-chemical sjstcm m which 
wul and b are hebl in e{|uihbrium as neutral salts 'I he equilibrium is 
d' tw t« i\ nnituameil The alteration of one factor automatically alters all 
0.1 r-’ I he tf>i:'l ba^i concentration i-' the major, immediate factor wdiich 
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controls the state of hydration In other words, base holds water Finally, 
procedures which tend to shift the reaction of the tissues and extra-cellular 
fluids toward the acid side — that is, withholding base or administering acid 
— result in the excretion of base and with it water Practically this is quite 
readily accomplished by a low salt diet and the administration of an acid- 
hberating substance such as ammonium chloride, ammonium nitrate, calcium 
chloride, or hydrochloric acid in sufficient quantity, or by prescribing a diet 
that leaves a definitely acid ash Some of the processes involved in this 
seemingly simple reaction are still obscure 

The considerations mentioned should be kept in mind in prescribing a 
practical diuretic regimen for the individual patient Of first importance 
IS the selection of a diet which will meet the nutritional requirements of a 
patient who is chronically ill Otherwise much harm may be done The 
diet must be balanced with respect to carbohydrate, protein and vitamin con- 
tent , it must be adequate in amount and palatable, and for the purpose must 
facilitate the mobilization and elimination of fluid Ideally, foods should 
be selected which leave a neutral or acid ash and which have a low sodium 
and high potassium content This may readily be accomplished by ref- 
erence to reliable tables showing the ash constituents of foods, sucli as those 
published by Sherman ® Salt should not be used m the preparation of food, 
nor should it be used as a condiment, potassium chloride, however, may be 
added from a shaker as a fairly satisfactory substitute Theoretically and 
practically, as reported by Barker,’ it is possible to eliminate edema in many 
cases solely by tlie dietary measures described The addition of potassium 
chloride sprinkled on food as condiment or " salt substitute ” may materially 
increase the potassium-sodium ratio and facilitate diuresis In some pa- 
tients the simple procedure of withholding sodium chloride m the prepara- 
tion of food or its use as a condiment, and the administration of an acid- 
hberating salt such as ammonium nitrate in sufficient quantity to overbalance 
the sodium intake, may effect diuresis and eliminate edema The admin- 
istration of an acid-liberating salt of this nature appears, therefore, to be a 
matter of convenience where great care in the selection of a diet and its 
preparation may be difficult Ammonium nitrate in 25 per cent solution in 
a simple vehicle is well tolerated and may be given in doses up to nine grams 
daily without serious inconvenience to the patient Theoretically the acid 
radical split off from ammonium nitrate should have a diuretic effect on its 
own account 

The results obtained may on occasion be greatly enhanced by inducing 
an acute diuresis by means of mercurial or other diuretic preparations In 
recent years saly) gan, an organic mercurial preparation containing 36 per 
cent mercury, has come into general use One or two cubic centimeters of 
this solution introduced intravenously or deep into the muscles may be 
effective It would appear from the reports of Christian and Bartram ® and 
of Hermann, Stone and Schwab ® that mercury has a general specific effect 
on the colloids of the body as well as a local effect upon the tubular epi- 
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theliuni of the kidney, depressing tubular reabsorption of the electrolytes and 
water of the glomerular filtrate The exact mechanism by which this is 
accomplished seems obscure ' 

The principles enumerated have a wide application m clinical medicine , 
the elimination of edema as seen m cardiac failure and nephritis, the reduc- 
tion of the heart load, the relief of hypostasis, and the removal of pleural 
and ascitic fluids may prove of material benefit to many patients suffering 
from a wide variety of diseases These means may be readily used m gen- 
eral practice over long periods of time both m ambulatory and bed-fast pa- 
tients The dangers incident to this method of management are relatively 
few, however, one does not contemplate the manipulation of forces which 
may dislocate or readjust the internal environment without giving the possi- 
bilities of doing harm serious thought Practically no serious harm by 
such management has been recognized Acidosis m its milder grades has 
been produced but is readily recognized and as easily combatted Dehydra- 
tion of severe grade should be avoided, but this too may be anticipated and 
prevented by modifying the regimen, by allowing a small amount of salt 
to be used in the preparation of food, or by reducing the dose of acid-form- 
ing salt if such has been prescribed Methemoglobinemia may be produced 
m some by administering ammonium nitrate in the doses usually prescribed 
but It IS readily recognized and as readily relieved, as reported by Barker 
and O’Hare,^® Eusterman and Keith, and Tarr Finally, patients them- 
sches, by closely observing their general condition, especially as to body 
weight or the re-appearance of ankle edema, may soon learn to adjust their 
own diuretic regimen satisfactorily 
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PROBLEMS OF PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 
GENERAL PRACTICE'" 

By Rlginald Fitz, M D , Boston, Massachusetts 

For several } ears I have been plnsician to the students at the Harvard 
j\redical School This experience has led inevitably to a deep interest in 
the clinical manifestations of pulmonary tuberculosis I have been dis- 
mayed at the seriousness of this disease as it is found in a general practice 
of this sort I have been struck by its varied appearance and, above all, 
I have been impressed b)' the great responsibilitjf resting upon the family 
doctor 111 regal d to it Upon him mucli depends regarding the early diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis, and his advice on the problems arising m the regulation 
of such patients’ lives is often of paramount importance 

The tuberculosis problem has reached a queer impasse This disease 
should be of widespread significance to all doctors, for in 1931, 80,562 new 
patients were admitted to tlie 509 special tuberculosis hospitals in the United 
States And yet the Commission on Medical Education, in studying the 
diagnoses reported by a group of general practitioners, finds that the diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis is an uncommon one The reason for this discrepancy 
between the frequency of tuberculosis in the community and the rarity of 
Its recognition by the general practitioner is not difficult to explain Anti- 
tuberculosis propaganda and ffie development of specialists in tuberculosis 
have produced an apathy on tlie part of many doctors toward this disease 
The family doctor thinks that he no longer sees the cases as he used to 
only at infrequent intervals do they pass tlirough his hands, for now they 
are apt to be recognized and segregated by school physicians, industrial 
physicians, life insurance examiners, or by some special agencj' designed 
to combat the spread of the disease Most cases, too, are treated while the 
disease is active by specialists in special hospitals The result is that the 
general practitioner has lost interest in this subject He has grown care- 
less 111 the art of history-taking and physical diagnosis, and has washed his 
hands of the treatment of tuberculosis This is an unfortunate state of 
affairs, for the general practitioner, in spite of tlie trend of the times, should 
be as keenly alive to the clinical problems of tuberculosis as ever If he is 
a good doctor, his patients and their families will alwai'S eventually return 
to him for advice, no matter through what special hands they may pass on 
the vay, and he remains their court of last appeal If he is to give sound 
adA ice in regard to tuberculosis he must be familiar with it 

There are four clinical tjpes of pulmonary tuberculosis m young people 
■which have aroused my particular interest These are familiar to e\ery 
one and easily recognized The indnidual cases which I shall present 
however, will serve to illustrate some of the reasons why the problems of 

♦Read before the American College of Phjsicians, Montreal, Februarj S 1933 
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pulmonary tuberculosis continue to be of vital importance to the family 
doctor 

A young woman, 20 years old, came to the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in 
October 1923 Early in the previous spring she had felt unusually tired and lacked 
her customary buoyancy Gradually she began to lose a little weight, and presently 
it was observed that she had a slight afternoon temperature She went to see two 
doctors before she came to the Hospital One said that she was nervous, the other 
that he could find nothing wrong beyond a rapidly beating heart 

On physical examination there was dullness with tubular breathing and rMes at 
the right apex Although she said that she had no chronic cough, yet on persuasion 
it was possible for her to raise sputum containing tubercle bacilli The roentgen- 
ray revealed an area of infiltration involving the right upper lobe in the midst of 
which was a small circular area of decreased density suggesting cavitation 


This case represents chronic tuberculosis beginning insidiously and 
becoming well advanced befoie it is recognized It is a clearly defined 
typical picture To me, however, the most important features of this 
particular case are its subsequent course, and the fact that a good family 
doctor could have been so helpful The patient was sent to a sanitarium 
where the authorities said that after six months she w'ould be well At the 
end of this time, however, she was transferred to another sanitarium for 
another six months Here she met a young man whom she married 

She appeared to get along splendidly, she was discharged from the 
sanitarium well, and four years later had a baby But nine years after her 
first appearance in our Clinic, when the baby was five years old he developed 
tuberculosis and his mother began again to have a slight afternoon tempera- 
ture An alert family physician might w^ell have been the one to advise her 
in regal d to such matters as marriage and pregnancy, to follow up her case, 
to keep her under supervision and to outline the proper plan of life for her 
As it w'as, the tuberculosis specialist ga\e her admirable hospital care, yet 
aftei she left the sanitaiium, neither he nor any one else w'as concerned with 
licr method of li\ ing, and the end-result w'as a preventable medical calamity 
1 here ,irc too many cases of this description which keep cropping up year 
after \ear in all our hospitals 


A nurcc, 25 jears old, entered the Hospital in December 1922, \\ith a left-sided 
plctnal tfni‘!ton The chc«t was tapped, and tlic fluid inoculated into a guinea pig 
v itli ti' value results Because of the probabilitj Uiat the pleurisy was tuberculous, 
'•ht. va' kcj»t at rest for six weeks At the end of that period, her physical signs 
V ere ncgaluc, a roenteenogram of her chest showed no posituc findings, and gradu- 
alK ‘•In ” u .illowed to resume her work 

Mtout etx months later she reentered the Hospital with a second attack of 
pV'ifi \ .,ith cfuuioii, the right chest now being iiuoKcd This chest was tapped, 
ti'*' till'd uicveiil iic<l into ,1 guinea pig, and on this occiasion the diagnosis of tubercu- 
!'k was t^'ablisli' d liie patient v.a^ sent to a sanitarium where she remained for 
t.if Mn ih At tee cat! of this time roentgenograms and phjsical examination were 

’ 1 ' *ue vv v,'*s iJie tidierculosis fixation tc-t She was regarded as basing 

I ltd tt.b»'tcii!ii-.u ' 

1 . ‘1 , ! If ‘a’lUaf.t.in sbf vorked for a little o\cr a \car Then she 
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rSor^lJin ^ ^ persistent crackling 

ral^ Roentgenograms lc^calecl a small but definite area of infiltration in the left 

S to T’*""?' and strength, 

A\cnt to Florida where she obtained an eas\ job 

} ^’* 1 * "cli until 1928— SIX >ears aftei her original illness Then, once 

more, slie began to tire casil\, to feel conscious of her heart, and to lose weight 

it !!;? Roentgen-ray films revealed fairly extensive 

lateral infiltration in both upper lobes Since then she has gone down hill gradually 
las dc\ eloped caMtation m a slowh ^pleading process and for more than a year has* 
been bed-ndden 


This case, followed o\ei a ten->car pciiod, illustrates two points the 
importance of pleurisy with eflusion and the relentless advance of pulmo- 
nar}' tuberculosis in certain individuals 

Pleurisy with effusion is seen not uncommonly in general practice 
« should be regarded, always, as being due to tuberculosis In tlie Peter 
Bent Brigham I-Iospital foi man}*^ years Professor Christian has advocated 
immediate withdrawal of the fluid from the affected cliest The procedure 
IS a simple one The fluid does not tend to recur, and its removal not only 
makes the patient’s breathing consideiably easier but also shortens the 
febrile response to the disease The immediate treatment of pleurisy with 
effusion, therefore, is simple 

The follow-up treatment of pleurisy with effusion is more complicated 
Patients with this disease should be kept at rest for long periods of time, 
should have periodic reexaminations, and should be taught to take care of 
themselves witli the same meticulous regard for detail as with an open 
lesion One can never tell wdien the oiigmal focus may flare up into an 
actively spreading process The pi e^ ention of such an accident lies in the 
hands of the family physician 

Of the relentless advance of tuberculosis tliere is little to say except that 
It occurs under the best of conditions In this connection, however, I have 
been struck by the number of people with tuberculosis who have come to the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, and who have been transferred later to 
tuberculosis hospitals in various parts of the country, whose relations have 
kept returning to our house officers or staff for subsequent advice involving 
such questions as the following Should the sanitarium doctor be allowed 
to inject air into the patient’s chest or to do a more radical operation? Is 
hemoptysis an ominous sign? How' long shall the patient stay in bed. and 
IS the sanitarium doctor right in allowing the patient to get up so soon? Is 
It proper for tlie sanitarium doctor to have the patients’ tonsils removed ^ 
Does the sanitanum doctor know wdiat he is doing? Questions of this 
sort, propounded by patients' relatives, have made me feel that tlie famih 
doctor should occupy a i ery important strategic position in the management 
of tuberculosis, betw een the patient on the one hand and the sanitanum on 
tlie other He can be a very helpful hatson officer The tuberculosis 
specialist takes care of the patient during an acute phase of a chronic disease 
IS 
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whereas tlie family physician should take care of the patient during his 
entire lifetime Therefore, unless the general practitioner knows what 
is going on m the progress of medical knowledge of tuberculosis so that he 
has an intelligent opinion in legard to new therapeutic methods, unless he 
can take care of his tuberculous patients after they are discharged from 
various special hospitals and can observe their lesions intelligently, he is not 
practicing good medicine and is missing an important chance for doing 
constructive medical work It is fully as interesting and important for a 
doctor to make sure that a quiescent tuberculosis lemains inactive as it is 
for him to become trained in such piocedures as the technic of artificial 
pneumothorax 

A 30 )ear old man entered the Hospital in September 1926 As a boy he had suf- 
fered from occasional attacks of drj pleurisj, but these had not been at all disabling 
He had a good •war record and w’as not ill during his experience in France He had 
spent the 3 ear previous to coming to the Hospital in London, where he had been 
studying, and when he set sail for Ameiica in late August he felt as well as possible 
On the ocean he seemed a little out of sorts, but attributed this to mild sea-sickness 
Shortly after landing he had a sudden attack of pain in tlie right lower chest, ag- 
gravated bj deep bieathing and accompanied by a low fever, a pleural rub, and later 
bj phj'sical signs of slight hydrothorax He did not improve, the fever persisted, 
roentgenognims of the chest revealed a fine diffuse mottling tlirough both lung fields , 
he began fiiiallj to raise sputum and to pass urine and feces which contained tubercle 
bacilli, and at last he developed the clinical picture of a terminal meningitis He 
died about three months after he first began to feel unwell The necropsy rev'ealed 
a generalised iniharv tuberculosis with involv^ement of almost ev'ery organ 


Miliary tuberculosis occurs in general practice rarely, so that it is often 
forgotten and therefore not suspected, undei any circumstances it well may 
afford a bafihng diagnostic problem The description of miliary tubercu- 
losis which appealed in the fiist edition of Osier’s Practice forty years ago 
has not been improved on bv anv thing written in our more modern text- 
books Osier reminds us that there are chieflv three clinical foims of geii- 
eralucd tubeiciilosis the tvphoid form with the symptoms of an acute 
general infection, cases in which pulmonary svmptoms predominate, and 
ta«cs m which the terebral or cerebiospmal svinjitoms are marked In the 
tvphoid form — which seems to me to be the one most difficult to recognize 


— the patient presents the svmptoms of a profound infection which simu- 
late- and IS frequeiitlv mistaken for tvphoid fever Osier points out a 
differential point well worth reiiitmbermg naniclv, that the greater fie- 
tpunev of tlu respirations and the tendency to slight cyanosis are much 
niori. common in tuberculosis lie reminds us that m general tuberculosis 
ilv sphtn nia\ be enlarged — luit lUit as eailv or as markcdlv as m tvphoid — 
-(*sd tint red<h<h sprtt^ rm the -km niav tlevtlop which ctm he confused with 
TO > sjrtjs Jlure 1*. no siKcial treatment and the prognosis usiialh is hope- 
l!o\\t.v«r it IS worth renumbering that occasional cases rccov'cr A 
ir f'lirt-itan had a negress ’ in his wards at the Peter 

'* I Uospna! vnth mili,«r\ tuberculosis ns dt*monstrated bv find- 
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ing the histologic picture of tuberculosis in one of the skin lesions which 
developed, as well as by t}^pical roentgen-ray films of her chest She ran 
a pi otracted febrile course for many montlis but eventually got well and still 
shows herself m our Out-Door Department from time to time to prove the 
tale 

In my experience with our medical students, tuberculosis, I am glad to 
say, has appeared very infrequently When it has appeared, it has shown 
up unexpectedly, in boys previously supposed to be perfectly healthy, and 
with symptoms simulating an acute upper respiratory infection, or as a 
sudden hemoptysis 

In 1927, a robust-looking young man went away on a vacation He was in good 
condition so far as he knew He played a violent game of tennis one morning and 
immediately after it, began to raise large quantities of bloody sputum When he was 
admitted to tlie Hospital he looked critically ill Over the right upper lobe were 
rales, and exaggerated voice and breath sounds Roentgenograms of the chest 
showed marked infiltration tlirough both lungs suggesting an acute bronchopneumonia 
The sputum contained tubercle bacilli 

He was put to bed The temperature quickly fell and within two weeks was 
entirely normal The cough disappeared, the rales and signs of consolidation cleared 
up rapidly and no more sputum was forthcoming He was able to return to work 
within a j'ear following the hemoptysis and has been well and active ever since 

Cases of this type are encountered from time to time, and are always 
at first seen by the family doctor At the onset they look as though their 
outlook might be hopeless and yet they may run a very benign course The 
roentgen-ray picture often appears to show a much more extensive lesion 
than actually is present, due, apparently, to hemorrhage infiltrating the lung 
In fact, not infrequently, the patient whose tuberculosis becomes manifest 
by a pulmonary hemorrhage is the lucky one, for the diagnosis is established 
immediately and proper treatment is instituted without waste of time 

These instances, perhaps, are sufficient to illustrate the growth of my 
feeling in regard to the tuberculosis problem Other individual cases keep 
coming to mind — ^a case for instance of old, supposedly healed tuberculosis 
which became fatally activated by a surgeon’s injudicious use of etlier with- 
out tlie family doctor’s consent , a case of quiescent tuberculosis brought to 
life by die uncontrolled use of the Alpine lamp when it was the latest fash- 
ion, a case of tuberculous empyema recognized and saved from improper 
surgical treatment In brief, as I have seen pulmonary tuberculosis, not 
as a specialist, but as an individual engaged in more general medical work, 
I have acquired gradually certain very definite convictions m regard to it 
Pulmonary tuberculosis is still so common a disease as to be ever-present, 
and general practitioners are seeing it frequently, perhaps failing to recog- 
nize its significance All must learn to make the diagnosis at the earliest 
possible moment, and must take an increasing responsibility in learning how 
to treat it to best advantage The treatment of tuberculosis while it is 
acute, will probably and properly continue in the hands of well trained 
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specialists After the acute stage is over, when the disease has become 
quiescent, tlie majority of cases will return to the hands of their family 
doctors The family doctor, therefore, must take an increasingly active 
part in the campaign against tuberculosis in order to prevent the occurrence 
of such common catastrophes as I have outlined 
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A GRAPHIC STUDY OF THE CHANGES IN THE 
MUSCULAR ACTIVITY OF THE STOMACH 
ASSOCIATED WITH CERTAIN 
EPIGASTRIC SYMPTOMS* 

By P B Welch, M D , F A C P , Coral Gables, Floi ida 

Some 3 'ears ago ( 1924) while tlie eftect of feeding upon the muscular 
activity of the colon was being studied,^ it seemed that a similar investiga- 
tion of the muscular activity of the stomacli might satisfactorily explain the 
almost constantly presented symptom of epigastric distress, the distress usu- 
ally described by the patient as “ gas ” A perhaps cursory surve} of the 
literature failed to supply any satisfactory physiopathologic explanation of 
tlie association of this symptom complex with so man)^ different kinds and 
gradations of abdominal pathologic lesions or disturbed functions 

It seemed opportune to make a beginning at least by recording exactly 
what changes m muscular activity were occurring 111 the stomach during 
these so called “gas” attacks Accordingly, sucli an investigation was 
undertaken 

Kymographic tracings were made of the muscular activity of the stomach 
both 111 health and m the presence of varying abdominal symptoms and le- 
sions The tracings were obtained by placing a condom balloon of known 
capacity into the fasting stomach The balloon was connected by means of 
a Rehfuss tube to a pear flask whicli was partially filled with water, leaving 
an air space above the fluid level This air was m turn connected to a 
Brodie recording bellows" whicli recorded upon a slow speed Icymograph 
These experiments were invariably begun upon a fasting stomach (14 to 
18 hours) with the patient m a comfonable reclining position The height 
of tlie pear flask containing water and air was adjusted to develop only suffi- 
cient hydrostatic pressure to gentljr distend the balloon m the stomadi 

After insertion of the balloon it AAas left m place long enough for the pa- 
tient to become accustomed to the presence of the small Rehfuss tube and 
for the stomach to become accommodated to the presence of the balloon 
The movements of tlie fasting stomach were then recorded When the 
typical hunger contractions, described by Carlson ® and others, were present 
the patient while still reclining was hand fed The feeding consisted of 
cereal and milk, or milk and graham crackers The patient remained re- 
laxed and did not lift the head during tlie feeding This precaution was 
necessary to avoid any increase m mtra-abdominal pressure 

Tracings were continued for a period o-f three to seven hours, usually' 
lasting two hours after the feeding By prolonging the tracings after feed- 
ing it was possible to have a record of the digestive ci cle of the stomach 
The abnormalities of gastric niotilitj* naturally developed coiisccutn ely dur- 

* Recen ed for publication December 27, 1932 
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mg this period, duplicating the condition producing the symptoms m each 
case 

A series of 16 tracings was made on humans who had clinical evidence 
of some abdominal disturbance Tracings were made on normal humans 
and on dogs (figure 1) with permanent gastric fistulae These latter were 



Fig 1 Simultaneous tracings from stomach and colon of dog with permanent gastric 
and colon fistulae, showing normal inhibition and relaxation of the muscular activity of the 
stomacli at the time of feeding Lower tracing shows normal increase in muscular activit> 
of colon HI response to feeding 

made as controls and completely corroborated the work of Carlson^ and 
others mIio found that normally hunger conti actions of the stomach are 
hihibtlcd and gastric muscular tone is lowered upon the taking of almost 
atu kind of foodstuff into the mouth Indeed e\en indifferent substances 
such as paraffin were shown to produce a similar though fleeting effect 
This reflex is doubtless an appetite or taste reflex similar in its production to 
that seen in the colon * 

In 14 of this series of 16 cases the normal immediate inhibition w'as not 
only absent but rc\erscd Usualh upon the first taste of food there W'as an 
immediate and sometimes ama/ing increase in muscular tone of the stomach 
Some of thc'-e marked in\crhions actually emptied the balloon almost com- 
pute h indie atmg a \irtual obliteration of the gastric lumen Usually there 
wa** an .'•‘.‘.fKnated inhibition of ptristalsi«; but not invariably so Figure 2 
diM'.v, a vvoll rn.irKcd inversioM of the taste reflex 

ihere did stern to be some quantitative relationship between the in- 
to' i{\ of th» ^vinfJtiint' and the degree of inversion as shown hv comparison 
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of figures 2 and 3, the latter showing a moderate inversion with moderate 
symptoms associated with an irritable colon, as compared to figure 2 with 
rather intense symptoms and a marked inversion associated with a chronic 
appendicitis 



POO rio fw nso m nso 


Pig 2 Tracing from human stomach (Case No 1) showing marked inversion of the feeding 
or taste reflex associated with dironic appendix witii strong sensory stimuli 

Table 1 correlates the diagnosis, character and intensity of symptoms 
and degree of inversion of tlie reflex In every instance where the sensory 
stimulation was strong there was a very marked disturbance of muscular 
activity In four instances the sensory^ stimulation was apparently stronger 
than the inversion, probably due to tlie patient’s susceptibility to sensory 
stimuli 

In table 2 are grouped those 10 cases in which fractional gastric analysis 
was done 

In five instances there was a complete aclilorhydria Two of these 
showed a normal gastric taste reflex In both these instances the tracings 
were made because of the absence of hydrochloric acid In one case the pa- 
tient was symptom free The other had been under treatment for a month 
for gastric atony and achlorhydria In tins group of five cases the absence 
of free hydroclilonc acid apparently had no influence upon the muscular ac- 
tivity of the stomach The same may be said of those classified as hypo- 
chlorhydria and hyperdilorhydria 

It has long been kno-\\Ti that chronic appendicitis, gall-bladder disease and 
other abdominal visceral diseases produce reflex spasm of the pylorus 
Carlson and Litt ® pointed out that “ motor disturbances of the pj lorus may 
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be induced ‘ ’ by excessive irritation of most, if not all, sensory 

nerves, particularly those of the abdominal viscera ” 

The work done in tins series would seem to indicate that excessive 
stimulation of tlie sensor)' nerves, of tlie abdominal viscera at least, causes 
reflex motor disturbances not only of the pylorus but also of the rest of tlie 
gastric musculature 

The chief purpose of this presentation has been to show that a relation- 
ship exists between tlie sj-mptom complex commonly complained of as “ gas ” 
and certain departures from the normal muscular activity of the stomacli 
consisting of a reversal of the normal taste reflex 

^^^llle the number of experiments in this series is perhaps too limited to 
permit of any generalizations, it does seem justifiable to drav certain tenta- 
tive conclusions i\hich may prove helpful in die interpretation of certain 
swnptoms whidi daily are presented to the gastroenterologist and to the 
general practitioner. 

Conclusions 

1 There exists a definite etiologic relationship betiieen the symptoms of 
epigastric distress, fullness and pressure, and muscular spasm of the stomach 
upon the placing of food in tlie mouth 

2 This spasm is a reversal or inversion of the normal appetite or taste 
reflex and consists of an increase in gastric muscular tone instead of re- 
laxation and inhibition 
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Table II 


Showing Gastric Analysis in Ten Cases and Degree of Inversion of the Feeding or 
Taste Reflex, There Apparently Being No Relationship between the Degrees of Acidity and 
the Inversion of the Reflex 




Degree of acidity 



Degree of 
inversion 


Fasting 

30 mm 

60 mm 

90 mm 

120 mm 

Case 11 

Free acid 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

None 


Total acid 

50 

44 

36 

32 

28 


Case 12 

F 

0 

0 

0 

— 


2 + 


T 

28 

44 

SO 




Case 13 

F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1-H 


T 

— 

20 

20 

28 

40 


Case 14 

F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

None 


T 

— 

30 

54 

56 

54 


Case 7 

F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 + 


T 




— 



Case 2 

F 

0 

0 

0 

10 

26 

3 + 


T 

44 

70 

68 

92 

90 


Case 6 

F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

4 + 


T 

26 

30 

30 

26 

90 


Case 4 

F 

SO 

36 

44 

60 

56 

2 + 


T 

80 

66 

94 

120 

92 


Case 3 

F 

80 

12 

0 

0 

0 

4-f 


T 

138 

36 

30 

38 

42 


Case S 

F 

102 

56 

SO 

86 

76 

4-f 


T 

136 

106 

88 

118 

118 



3 There is an apparent quantitatne relationship between the intensity 
of sensory stimulation and the degree of inversion of the appetite reflex 

4 These sensory stimuli may be intra- or extra-gastric in origin 

5 The inversion of the appetite reflex is appaiently independent of the 
secretion of hydrochloric acid, lieing apparently purely a motor phenomenon 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE AUTONOMIC 
NERVOUS SYSTEM TO GENERAL 
MEDICINE" 

By Thomas P Sprunt, MD, FACP, Balftvwie, Md 

Professor Cannon has clearly and concisely outlined the marvelous 
biological medianisms by which the fluid matrix of the body is preserved in 
healthful equilibrium and by whidi its remarkable reserve forces are 
mobilized and made available for extraordinary activities The autonomic 
nervous system is among the most important mechanisms in the preserva- 
tion of this homeostasis that Cannon has poetically dubbed the wisdom of 
tlie body One might, then, readily expect that this system would play an 
equally important role in tlie manifestations of the folly or of the un- 
happiness of the body that constitutes disease 

As m tlie preservation of homeostasis m health it is often impossible 
to differentiate sharply between the effects of nerve impulses and of 
humoral activities, so under pathological conditions we not infrequently 
must consider a maze of inseparable effects produced by nerve impulses, by 
hormones, and by other chemical agents It is well to keep this fact con- 
stantly 111 mind m any consideration of the part played by the autonomic 
nerves in disease processes 

The autonomic or the vegetative nervous system is divided anatomically 
and physiologically into two definite systems, namely die sympathetic divi- 
sion or thoraco-lumbar outflow and tlie parasympathetic or cranio-sacral 
outflow Of these, tlie parasympatlietic system seems designed especially 
for individual organ effects and subsen’^es a group of reflexes chiefly 
protective, consen^ative, and upbuilding in tlieir service The sympathetic 
division on tlie other hand is well adapted to the exercise of general and 
widespread activities and has much to do with the preservation of homeo- 
stasis or the prevention of serious changes of the internal environment both 
during ordinary activities and under conditions of stress Where these 
two systems send fibers to the same organ as they do in the case of most of 
the viscera, their activities are usually antagonistic to each other, the one 
exciting and the otlier inhibiting the secretion or the motility of the viscus, 
hence when the nervous relationships to an organ are kno^^^l one can gen- 
erally recognize a symptom on tlie part of the structure as of sympathetic 
or of paras}'nipathetic origin 

Autonomic Nervous Reflexes in Organic Disease 

It is as a mechanism for the development of symptoms and signs in 
oro-anic disease that I would first stress the activities of the autonomic 

*Rcad before the American College of Phjsicians ifontrcal, Fcbniarj 9, 1933 
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nerves Autonomic symptoms may arise by reflex action from a stimulus 
in any part of the body or by the effects of humoral agents upon centers in 
the central nervous system They may be inaugurated by a great variety 
of stimuli An important factor m many or in all cases is the constitution 
of the patient, for m one person a given stimulus may be adequate to pro- 
duce a symptomatic effect whereas in another person the same stimulus may 
be without such effect Some years ago the Viennese clinicians, Eppinger 
and Hess, announced their conviction that certain people were constitu- 
tionally predisposed to parasympathetic symptoms while others were prone 
to the development of S3miptoms due to sympathetic activities Of the 
pharmacod}mamic agents that were developed for testing such potentiali- 
ties, adrenalin was used to test the sensibility of the sympathetic nervous 
system while pilocarpin was used as a stimulant for the parasympathetic 
system, and atropm as an inhibitor of its action Most of the more recent 
workers in this field arc agreed that sharp differentiation between sym- 
pathicotonic and vagotonic states and. constitutions are not practicable nor 
in accord with the available data Ncveitlieless, this conception has been a 
great stimulus m the study of the symptomatology of disease 

The reflexes by ^\hlch symptoms arise are of different complexity, vary- 
ing from the simplest axonc reflex, through the oidinary spinal reflex, to 
much more complicated pathways including a number of intercalated neu- 
rones on the aflerent side, a participation of several centers in the cential 
nervous system, and an outflow through different efferent channels A 
gastiic ulcer may scive as a stimulus m a relatively simple reflex producing 
Iiypcrsccrction and hypermotility of the stomach An inflamed appendix 
or gall-bladder may reflexly produce the same phenomena in the stomach 
I low frcqiienlh’ the patient w'lth early' pulmonary' tuberculosis complains 
of a prolonged cold in the head or of gastrointestinal symptoms Viscero- 
motor reflexe*! may originate from a stimulus w'lthm a viscus and affect the 
dcclctal musculature merlying that organ In the case of the so-called 
M'^cero-sensory reflexes the stimulus again arises w'lthin the viscus and its 
effect is the referred pain to the body wall that may' be so helpful as a 
diagnostic sign As there are many leflev arcs fioin organ to skin 


( Msccro-culaneous n flexes) so thcic arc reflexes from skin to organs 
fcutaneO'Msccral rtfitxcs). the latter forming the basis for much that is 
mo'-t useful in our methods of physical thciapy Such manifestations of 
pathological physiology in the autonomic nervous system arc of daily' use 1o 
U' in diagiu>His. m prognosis and in therapy 

In artain typt'. of diseases, as for example, in exophthalmic goiter and 
(‘liar Muknrinojntliits, and in tlu manifestations of allergic phenomena, 
,uu<vMvnur disturbances arc pnrticul.irly jirominent Again, they predomi- 
U’t' m esrt.U'i p'iro\y>ma) syndromes hire epilejisv. migraine and the 
sa'j'nlr rri-.t'. that fjccnr m flifferent ngir»ns of the both In his anahsts 

if ^ • *r 


t.t i't”« I*!';!! xmptoMl-' t»l' 
"i'< • itti< r» Sc 1. bfi'tr''* ne 


tarly {ub< rt nlosis, I’offenger li«ts as due to 
", ticMmg m the larynx, cough, digesii%c dis- 
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tuibance (hypermotility and l^persecretion), ciiculatory disturbance chest 
and shoulder pains, flushing of tlie face, spasm of muscles of the shoulder 
girdle and diminished motion of the affected side Similarly, in the analysis 
of symptoms of any important organic illness, one may find evidence of 
many reflex disorders and realize how richly the visceral nerves contribute 
to the spnptomatology of structural disease 

The Autonomic Nervous System and Fever 

There exists in fe\er an interesting example of the interrelationship of 
the autonomic nervous system with a fundamental symptom of a large 
group of diseases, and the current interest m this relationship justifies some 
detail m its consideration There is reason to believe, of course, that fever 
IS one of the protective mechanisms of the body, tliat it may inhibit the 
growth of certain thermolabile organisms, that it may heighten the produc- 
tion of immune antibodies, and that it may be of protective service in other 
ways 

That the autonomic nervous system plays a role m heat regulation and 
also in the production of fever is indicated by abundant data It has been 
amply demonstrated by pathologists and by neurological surgeons that 
tumors and other lesions in the diencephalon and in tlie walls of the third 
ventricle, as well as operative traumata in these regions, are sometimes 
attended by marked hyperpyrexia On the other hand, heat regulation is 
decidedly disturbed and fever cannot be experimentally produced in animals 
whose sympathetic nervous systems have been removed or whose cervical 
cords have been severed Cannon’s sympathectomized cats could not main- 
tain a normal temperature in a cold room and his sympathectomized monkey 
suffered a sun-stroke when placed out of doois on an ordinary summer day 
From a clinical standpoint Gordon Holmes has reported among his patients 
witli acute war injuries to the spinal cord a series of 10 cases with extensive 
lesions at tlie cervical enlargement that showed a remarkable clinical picture 
characterized by subnormal temperature, slow pulse, low blood pressure, a 
scanty secretion of urine, and a stuporous or extremely lethargic mental 
state The body temperature was as low as 80° F 

Although the participation of the autonomic nervous sjstem is recog- 
nized we have but little satisfactory understanding of the manner in which 
fever is produced It seems altogetlier probable tliat the difficulty lies not 
so much in an overproduction of heat as in a disturbance of its elimination 
Although the very marked increase in the heat production of exercise is 
compensated by an equivalent heat loss so that no sustained rise of body tem- 
perature occurs, the relatively small increase in heat production in fe^er is 
not so accurate!)^ compensated Clinically e may atch the mechanism at 
work in the acute onset of fever with a chill There is marked peripheral 
vasoconstriction, the skin is diy^ and cold, gooseflesh appears The patient 
feels cold, shivers and shakes, covers himself vith blankets and although 
his sensation of cold continues the body temperature is at its highest during 
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the dull Other reflex medianisms may play a part m the increased body 


temperature 

In his study of the skin temperatures of children Talbot was impressed 
with the importance of the skin of tlie arms and legs in tlie conservation or 
dissipation of body heat He found tliat during fever the reaction of the 
skin to surrounding temperatures, changes definitely when the temperature 
of the body reaches approximately 39° C At this point some fundamental 
change takes place in the physiology of heat excretion 

When we consider conversely the influence of fever upon the autonomic 
nerves it is of course often difficult to differentiate between the effect of the 
fevei itself and that of the toxins that produce it The induction of fever 
by physical methods has shown that many of these effects are due to the 
elevation of temperature per se As Talbot has indicated, at a certain level 
of temperature a change occurs in tlie skin of the extremities and in the 
dilatation of the cutaneous vessels This is in apparent harmony widi a 
general change of tone in the vegetative nervous system in fevers Beau- 
mont, in 1833, recorded a decrease m tlie gastric secretion m febrile states, 
a fact that has been confirmed by many clinical observers The fact has 
also been demonstrated in Pavlov pouch dogs that increased body tempera- 
ture itself, apart from any possible action of bacterial toxins, depresses the 
gastric glands It is a matter of clinical observation that conditions like 
asthma, paroxysmal tachycardia, and gastric crises that are totally or in 
part pioduced by mediation of the vegetative nervous system may be greatly 
ameliorated when the patient has a febrile illness Danielopolu has recently 
called attention to this fact and to wdiat he considers the similarity in the 
effect of fever and of anesthetics upon paroxysmal syndromes He believes 
that both with fc^ers and with anesthesia there is a modification of the 


autonomic tone and he affirms that if w'e follow daily the state of the 
^cgelall^c s\stem after anesthesia w^e see that the vegetative tone is not 
restored for the most part very rapidly but that there is necessary a certain 
time, sc\tral days to sc\cral w'ceks, before the normal tone is fully re- 
co\tred lie bclic\cs that it is common during febrile attacks for such 
paroNjsmul 'i\ndiomcs as those mentioned above to disappear temporarily, 
to return at a \ariable period after the fever is gone I*Ie studied the state 
of the \cgetati\e ner\ous system during an epidemic of tjplius fever and 
found that doses of adrenalin that ordinarily produced an effect must be 
uuieasvd \try markedh during the fe\cr in order to encompass a similar 
< ft eel 1 he more sc\ ere the fever and the toxemia, the more slowdy docs 
thiN tist return to normal after the febrile period 

I lie mffuence of fc\Lr and of anesthesia on the autonomic nerves is 
Veil t\«niphfied m tlu of the vasoconstrictors of the extremities, and 
tluv faa h'l’. Intu put to definite and practical use in the differential diag- 
if' is and m the ther.'pe of peripheial arterial diseases A study of the 
-trirtfir gradient or of the \asomotor index is now an essential step in 
tie <! I* of the i\p- of the rape to he used even m the pre- 
’ 'vtu'tt tt, » eondiitot"- 
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The recently devised methods for tlie induction of fever by electricity 
offer a new opportunity for the study of its possible effects upon autonomic 
nervous mechanisms 

The Diencephalic Centers and Metabolism 
Earlier students of the autonomic nervous system thought of centers for 
its reflexes only m the spinal cord Later, centers m the medulla were 
recognized and still more recently the diencephalon has been subjected to 
intensive study The diencephalon is tliat small portion of the interbrain 
laid down early in philogenetic history and situated between the hypophyseal 
staUc and the floor of the third ventricle Beattie, Cushing, Biedl and 
their collaborators have been particularly active m studying the inter- 
relationship of tlie diencephalic centers with the posterior lobe of the 
hypophysis on the one hand, and with the thalamus and the cerebral cortex 
on the other hand The confirmation and acceptance of these studies will 
afford a welcome correlation of conflicting opinions concerning the relative 
importance of the posterior lobe of the hypophysis and of the adjacent nerve 
tissues on water metabolism (diabetes insipidus), fat metabolism (cerebral 
adiposity or emaciation), disturbances m heat regulation, m basal metabo- 
lism, and in other phases of metabolic activity 

In this hypotlialamic region three cellular areas in general are described, 
an anterior or supraoptic nucleus, the median or tuberal collections m the 
tuber cmereum, and the posterior or supramammillary center From these 
areas, and particularly from the first two, tliere are described nerve fibers 
passing downward, becoming concentrated in the stalk of the pituitary and 
distributed throughout the posterior lobe to its epithelial investment There 
are tAVO views concerning tlie meclianism by which the posterior lobe and 
pars intermedia may affect these hj^iothalamic centers, first, the possible 
passage of the secretion through the tissues of the posterior lobe and in- 
fundibulum into the third ventricle, and second, a vascular mechanism de- 
scribed by Popa and Fielding as a " portal ” circulation through whicli the 
venous blood from the pituitary passes into the tuber cmereum and bathes 
the tuberal nuclei Cushing and Beattie believe, partly on an anatomical 
basis and from the results of electrical stimulation, partly on tlie basis of 
pharmacodynamic studies by the injection of pituitrin and of pilocarpm 
into the cerebral ventricles, that the supraoptic nucleus and the tuberal 
nuclei subserve parasympathetic impulses and that the posterior diencephalic 
center is connected with the sympathetic outflow Upon the integrity of 
the posterior nucleus depends the "sham rage” (a typical sympathetic 
storm) m decorticated animals described by Cannon and by Bard The 
further possibility has been suggested that the posterior lobe of the hy- 
pophysis may bear the same general relationship to the parasympathetic 
nervous system that the medulla of tlie adrenal gland bears to the sjm- 
pathetic division 

Josefson has reported the case of a man, aged 32 years, aaIio presented 
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the following clinical features emaciation, anorexia, weakness, mild somno- 
lence, a brief phase of polyuria and polydipsia, dryness of mouth and throat, 
feelings of cold, falling out of hair of scalp and loss of body hair, changes 
m nails and teeth, loss of libido and potentia, dizziness, depression, occa- 
sional headaches, achylia gastrica, retarded basal metabolic rate (minus 
23 per cent), arterial hypotension (85/60), and hypoglycemia At the 
autopsy a small tumor of hazel nut size was found m tlie diencephalon in 
the region of the mammillary bodies The viscera were of small size and 
the endocrine glands especially were atrophic, including the hypophysis 
whidi, however, was normal on histological examination The ribs were 
thin and fragile 

We have recently studied a similar case but without the opportunity of 
an anatomical examination 

It IS of great interest that so many symptoms and signs usually attrib- 
uted to primary endocrine dyscrasias seem m this case to be due to a small 
lesion in that part of the brain, the site of the most important centers of 
autonomic nerve impulses One ma}^ conjecture concerning a possible 
sccondarj’ role played by the hormones 


Psychic Influence upon the Autonomic Nervous System 


Ihe close anatomical relationship of these centers in the diencephalon 
itli the thalamus, where resides the central mechanism for the integration 
of the emotions, and with the cerebral coitex, the seat of the higher in- 
tellectual powers, suggests at once an anatomical basis for the well known 
effect of psjchic processes upon the autonomic nervous system and through 
it upon the normal and the pathological physiology of the viscera Cushing 
sajs in legard to the diencephalon. “ Here m this well concealed spot, almost 
to he co^ creel by a thumb nail, lies the very mainspring of primitive 
cMsiciice, ^egetati^e, emotional, leproductive, on which, with more or less 
smccss, man chiefly has come to superimpose a cortex of inhibitions ” In 
till'; region loo arc hidden some of the mysteries of the rhythm of the body, 
including the nusler} of sleep, the changes in the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem that occur in sleep and the similar changes in hypnotic states 

'riie phjsiologists, Pavlo\, Cannon, Carlson, and others, ha^e abun- 
(hiuK shown the influence of psjchic processes upon the vegetative system 
under normal and tinder abnormal conditions \\nien one understands the 


rt.uhness wuli which low'cr animals may be conditioned to unusual auto- 
nomic refie.Ncs he can the more easily appreciate the large part that condi- 
ti'iMed reflexes nui'-t \ila\ in the life of man, in his usual bchaMor as well as 


in l»i»i neurotic reactions Often the conditioning stimulus may have been 
tn tre or Jess f»l»ecured I)\ time and by superimposed events Vegetatiee 
n'nnoTn nri oi p»\chic origin ma\ coniplieatc organic disease and they nia\ 
pt a to*j‘.j),cu(tu*. part in the s\ mptomatolog\ of a neurosis 

In iht d\s}Mrf}).irn oj mr\oii** function that is a neurosis, or the expres- 
O’ a \ttal ciinflitt. the inherited material or the constitution of the 
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patient plays a major role Most or all of us doubtless react at some time 
to our conflicts m a neurotic manner but the majority, by reason of suf- 
ficiently stable constitutions, escape a major neurosis In tliose persons 
sufficiently piedisposed we see the development of affective disorders, of 
hysteria, of psychoneurotic states, with any of which there may occur more 
or less widespread and distressing participation of the autonomic nervous 
system, with feelings of tension, with headaches, respiratory symptoms, 
cardiac disturbances, gastrointestinal derangements, peripheral vasocon- 
strictions, endocrine imbalance, and metabolic changes Although the emo- 
tions cannot be weighed or accurately measured, the autonomic effect of 
thfese emotions, as Emerson remarks, on the glucose tolerance of a previ- 
ously well standardized case of diabetes, can be measured in terms of grams 
of sugar in the urine, milligrams of glucose in the blood, and of units of 
insulin necessary to restore the patient to a satisfactory condition They 
may also be measured at times by the difficulty we experience m securing 
basal conditions for an estimation of tlie metabolic rate 

The autonomic symptoms in tlie nervous patient are no less real than 
vegetative nervous reflexes in the patient with organic disease The me- 
clianism of the symptomatology in tlie two classes of patients is very much 
tlie same The stimulus is different, the reflex arcs are different, but the 
effects may differ not at all and may be even more poignant to the sensitive 
patient with a functional disturbance In a neurosis we have not a weaken- 
ing of nervous function but an increased intensity of reflex activity 

In this connection two interesting questions arise The psychic phe- 
nomena, the emotional stimuli, affect the entire body What determines 
the choice of an organ for the manifestation of dysharmony in any given 
case? Why should this patient with an affective disorder complain of con- 
stant nausea, of an aversion to food, and of abdominal pain, and another 
patient with similar emotional reaction be afflicted with headaches and 
palpitation? The related question of perennial interest is this Do func- 
tional vegetative disturbances lead to structural organic diseases ? In answer- 
ing the latter question I should say that many of us, I am sure, believe that 
functional autonomic disorders do eventuate m organic disease We note 
the apparent effect of the emotions m the development of exophthalmic 
goiter, of similar influences m the genesis and m the course of arterial 
hypertension and its sequelae, m angina pectoris and m bronchial asthma 
From Cushing’s laboratory recently comes a statement of the relationship 
of cerebral lesions to gastric ulcers m man and tlie report of experimental 
production of erosions and ulcers in animals by stimulation of the vagal 
centers bv intraventricular injections of pharmacodynamic materials But 
there is another sdiool of thought ably advocated by Ingiar, who behe\es 
that functional nervous states do not cause structural organic disease He 
points out the insignificant effects of organic nervous diseases upon the 
viscera with the exception, m a minor way, of encephalitis lethargica that 
may give rise to dystrophia adiposogenitalis and to diabetes insipidus He 
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speaks of hysteria as the great neurosis and is impressed by the rarity of 
organ changes in this disease He says that the experiences of the Great 
War do not support the idea of a purely psychogenic exophthalmic goiter. 
He believes that many ailments previously classified with the neuroses have 
been shown by better diagnostic metliods to be really organic diseases He 
answers both questions by saying that psychic disturbances affect the entire 
organism, the excitations go over the whole body, and wherever there is 
a constitutional inferiority of a tissue or a damaged organ with already a 
predisposition to irritation, symptoms from that organ become manifest. 
These organ defects are often latent, in his opinion, and he prefers to think 
that the organic disease is not caused by nervous phenomena but is really 
uncovered by them Although he takes this point of view he does not wish 
in any w'ay to belittle the importance of the emotions in the course of dis- 
ease We may not forget that the body and the mind are one However 
we may disagree with his mam thesis or with any of his premises, we may 
well accept his statement that a neurosis is a disorder of the personality, 
not only the organ affected but the person must be treated And whoever 
^\ould undertake to treat the neuroses should do so with a background of 
thorough knowledge of internal medicine and have every facility at his 
disposal for the utilization of modern diagnostic methods 
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EDITORIALS 

DOCTOR WILLIAM BLAIR STEWART 

In tiil early records of the American College of Physicians, under date 
of December 29, 1916, appears a minute showing that Dr W Blair Stew^art 
was elected to Fellow'ship at a meeting of the Council at the Astor Hotel, 
New^ York Citj* This was very shortly aftei the first steps had been taken 
towards the formation of the College, and at this same meeting the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws were adopted and the first regular Officers of the 
College elected In the se\enteen 3 *ears that ha\e since elapsed the name of 
Dr Stewart reappears very frequently in the minutes From the first he 
had faith m the future of the College and felt that it was destined both to 
represent and to serve physicians m the field of Internal Medicine He 
identified himself wnth this purpose of the College and from the time of his 
election to Fellow'ship he was a regular attendant at its annual meetings He 
was elected a member of the first Boaid of Governors at the Detroit Clinical 
Sessions on February 25, 1926, to repiesent the State of New^ Jersey In 
he w'as reelected and unanimoush chosen as Chairman of the Boaid 
of Goicrnors, and by virtue of that position became ex-officio a member 
of the Board of Regents At the expiration of Dr Stewart’s second term, 
which occurred at the recent Montreal Clinical Session, he was persuaded 
again to accept election for a term of three years and again w as unanimously 
elected as Chairman of the Board of Go^ernors Those who were present 
on that occasion wull find pleasure in the nienior) that Dr Stew'art in his 
short address of acceptance was Msibh mo^cd In the spontaneous testimonies 
of confidence and esteem wdiicli had accompanied his election 

This long career of service to the College has been brought to a close by 
Dr Stewart’s sudden death The College has lost one of its most valued 
ofiicers and mnumcralilc members of the College w ill feel at futui e meetings 
ihe ahsL'iice of a friend Ills sunphciU of manner, his honesty, and his 
tjuict humor drew men to him '1 hough possessed of sturd> comictions, he 
was lolciant of the contrar\ opinions ol others In the chair he maintained 
the digmt) of his office and qineth kept discussion in practical and purpose- 
ful channels Under his \\ise guidance man} pioblcms of the College were 
brought to a solution Dr Stewart’s generous interests extended in many 
dirictions, both profc'-sional and cimc lli> important accomplishments 
i>rtmght him main honors IIi< duties as a CiONcrnor of the College were 
;u' trtiitlcs'i nlwa\s fulfilled with the utmosj thoroughness and promptness 
'liare wa^ no ditnil concerning the membership from his state but what 
h:*. thoughtful eonsuk ration 

the spirit and labor- of -urh nicii ,i- Dr William Blair Stewart ha\e 
Milk grov\th ot the American t ullegt of Plusicians ffis lo-s 

\ I'c 1 ' - ,(lt lit- me non will enrich our traditions 
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ENCEPHALITIS 


Prior to the first waves of the great epidemic of letliargic encephalitis 
the medical literature contained relatively few references to the non-sup- 
purative inflammations of the brain Our knowledge of encephalitis, as 
Zappert has rightly said, falls historical!}' into three periods before the epi- 
demic, during Its height, and since This third period, which is still in 
progress, should be of lively interest to the clinician 

It seems probable that since the onset towards the end of the war of the 
first epidemic of lethargic encephalitis (Economo’s disease), the frequency 
not onl}' of this condition but of other forms of encephalitis as well has been 
far greater than in former )'ears Not only have outbreaks been observed 
of primar}' encephalitis apparently distinct in type from the lethargic form, 
but the incidence of the so-called secondary or post-infectious encephah tides 
has been unusuall)' high The writings of many experienced clinicians ® 
are in agreement on tins point, even though it is realized that allowances 
must be made for tlie popularization of knowledge of the condition with con- 
sequent freer diagnostic use, and sometimes abuse, of the term encephalitis 
Lethargic encephalitis, though now infrequent, still persists both m the 
United States and in European countries, and as recently as 1929 a serious 
epidemic outbreak occurred in Japan In spite of great activity in research 
the etiologic agent which causes this disease is still undiscovered , its pathol- 
og>% however, the clinical features of its course, and its sequelae are fairly 
well established While there are many aberrant forms, the disease is espe- 
cially characterized clinically by the occurrence of the somnolent-ophthalmo- 
plegic, the h) perkmetic, and the amyostatic or Parkinson-like types The 
latter are frequently of a slowly progressive character, and ma}' first appear 
following a latent period of many months after the acute attack Other 
typical sequelae are the myoclonic and bradykmetic disturbances of motility, 
the oculogyric and respirator}' tics and the psychic alterations Pathologi- 
cally lethargic encephalitis is preeminently a disease of the gray matter mani- 
festing Itself in greatest intensity in the midbrain, particularly in the sub- 
stantia nigra, in the interbrain and less severely in the gray substance about 
the fourth ventricle The perivascular infiltrations and other features which 
characterize its scattered lesions are similar to those found in the focal lesions 
of poliomyelitis, rabies and Borna’s disease in horses 

In addition to this distinctly marked entity, there have occurred in the 
last fifteen years numerous other types of primary encephalitis, either as 
sporadic cases or in the form of localized epidemics Economo" mentions 
under this heading the occurrence in Australia and in Japan of epidemics of 


1 Zappert. J Der jctzjge Stand der Enzcphalitisfrage im Kindesaltcr, Wicn klin 

Wclinsdir, 1932, xlv, 737-744 , , • j t. r j t- 

2 vox Economo, C Gibt es verschicdenc Arten von epidemisch auftretcnden En- 
cephahtiden <^er gchoren sie allc zur Encephalitis lethargica’, Wien klin Wchnschr, 1931, 

'''*'’sMacNalt\, a S Epidemic diseases of the central nervous system, 1927, Faber and 
Gwver, London, p 193 
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encephalitis similar to lethargic encephalitis, but showing important dif- 
ferences in distribution of lesions The singultus epidemics, a small epi- 
demic of neuro-myehtis optica leading m many instances to blindness, and 
the notable increase m cases of acute disseminated encephalomyelitis are 
also quoted by this author as evidence of the increased prevalence of non- 
lethargic forms of primary encephalitis To these may well be added the 
small but highly fatal outbreak in New York City of a condition described 
by Brown and Symmers ^ as acute serous encephalitis It is probable that 
the increased frequenc}*, and at times indeed epidemic character, of so-called 
serous meningitis “ in this countr}^ and abroad must be looked upon as a part 
of this general increase in the primary non-suppurative diseases of the 
nervous system of the general type of encephalitis 

Many of the conditions mentioned m the preceding paragraph are rela- 
te ely ill-defined pathologically if not clinically To some degree, however, 
acute disseminated encephalomyelitis may be excepted from this statement 
With the increased incidence of these cases the clinical and pathological 
resemblance of this disease to an acute stage of multiple sclerosis has stimu- 
lated intensive neuropathological and bacteriological research Pathologi- 
cal!} this form of encephalitis is characterized by rather irregularly dis- 
tributed areas of deni} ehnizalion affecting both the gray and the white 
matter but showing a predilection for the chiasm, the optic tracts and nerves 
and the subependymal zone adjacent to the walls of the lateral ventricles 
The lesions slion eMdcnce of a definite inflammatoiy reaction This then 
IS a form of primarj non-suppurative encephalitis quite distinct in its pathol- 
ogi from lethargic encephalitis which yet has shown, if we may judge from 
case reports (Rcdlich®), a definitely increased incidence in the last fifteen 
\ cars 

It IS not onh iii the group of primary encephalitidcs, however, that a 
grc.iter frequency of occurrence has been noted It has long been known 
that m rare instances non-suppuratn e encephalitis followed such com- 
municable diseases as measles, chickcnpox, smallpox, mumps, w'hooping 
tough and scarlet fewer Cases of this Ijpe hate been reported wnth such 
increased frequciic} in the last decenmum as to lea\t little doubt but W'hat a 
true mertase of ineideiicc has occurred* ” The clinical symjitoms of cn- 
I'lphahlis in tlu-e cases mat in the acute stage hear a resemblance to lethargic 
tnct phahti" b'xcept in cases of post-measles encephalitis, the course is 
bn< itr .ind the mortaht} lower. In particular thc\ onl\ rarel\ manifest the 
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late development of such conditions as parkinsonism, or myoclonic residuals 
Residual palsies are not infrequent The pathologic findings are best known 
m the cases following measles, since in these tlie mortality is high The 
disease m tins instance is more truly an encephalomyelitis Its distinguish- 
ing histological features are the presence of perivenous inflammatory in- 
filtrations and of well marked perivascular demyehnization Both the white 
and the gray matter are involved These findings differentiate it sufficiently 
from lethargic encephalitis 

Forms of non-suppurative encephalitis apparently secondary to purulent 
infections elsewhere m the body, and especially m the head region, have been 
very frequently reported m recent years, though it is not possible to state 
definitely that there has been an increase in their incidence The serous 
meningitis and the meningo-encephalitis that frequently complicate otitis 
media ® are perhaps the commonest examples of the association to which we 
refer Striking clinical types of encephalitis may, however, occur m con- 
nection with acute purulent sinusitis^® and occasional cases seem to be 
secondary to acute tonsillitis, abscessed teeth, bronchitis, and pneumonia 
Since the organisms m the primary foci are of pyogenic types while the 
secondary lesions m the nervous system are non-suppurative, there has de- 
veloped a tendency for such cases to be referred to as toxic encephalitis 
One may place m this same grouping the cases reported as following typhoid 
fever and dysentery and perhaps the puerperal cases For the most part 
the diagnoses of encephalitis, meningo-encephalitis, and encephalomyelitis 
made m the secondary forms just enumerated are based on clinical rather 
than pathological criteria 

As furtlier evidence that there has been a general tendency to an in- 
creased incidence of all forms of non-suppurative encephalitis, the recent 
epidemic outbreak of post-vaccinial encephalitis may be cited Kaiser has 
found in the literature descriptions of an epidemic of nervous affections fol- 
lowing vaccination, which occurred m Bohemia m 1801 and 1802 Since 
that time, however, no outbreak occurred until 1924 In that year the ap- 
pearance of cases in England and on the Continent was noted, and up until 
1931 when the epidemic was definitely subsiding, over 600 cases had been 
reported in Great Britain, Holland, Germany, Norway, Austria, and other 
European countries In 1928, 1929 and 1930, forty-one cases -were ob- 
served in the United States Not only the striking increase m cases, but 
also the unequal distribution of cases m different communities in the \anous 
countries, points toward the true epidemic character of the disease In one 
city m the United States there occurred five cases among 5,000 ^acclnated 
children, vhereas, the general incidence may be approximated as one in 

oYerger, C F Acute toxic mcningo-cnccphahtib of otorhmogemc origin. Arch Oto- 

larMigologj', 1925 i, 19S-208 , , , r ^ a 

10 PiifcOFFS, M C Benign cerebral manifestations of sinusitis, Trans Am Climat and 

Clin Assoc, 1927 xliii 215-220 . t ui . i 

11 Grix'ker, R R and Stone, T T Acute toxic uiceplialitis in diildhood a clinico- 
pathologic studj of thirteen cases. Arch Ncur and Psj ch , 1928, x\ 2-14-274 

12 Armstrong, C Post-^accInatlon encephalitis, Ann Int Med, 1931, \ 333-337 
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300,000 It has been clearly shown that vaccine contamination cannot 
explain this phenomena The encephalitis or encephalomyelitis, which de- 
velops as a rule from 10 to 13 days after the vaccination, presents various 
striking clinical pictures which, however, would not serve to differentiate it 
from the other forms of non-suppurative encephalitis The mortality has 
varied in different countries between 17 and 70 per cent Those who sur- 
vive may exhibit residual palsies for some time, but for the most part per- 
manent sequelae have been notably rare Pathologically the disease has been 
shonn to be an encephalo-myelitis with histological features which are not 
distinguishable from those seen in the similar cases following measles 
The increase of these various forms of encephalitis has not failed to 
stimulate a search for some factor common to them all and of a nature to 
have been affected during these last fifteen years by some general epi- 
demiologic influence It cannot be said that a solution has been found, but 
the attempts to show that these encephalitides may all be attributable to 
neurotropic filtrable viruses are of the greatest interest The case 

may be summarized as follows Innumerable attempts at the isolation of a 
bacterial incitant have yielded mostly negative findings In a few hands 
such attempts have resulted in the isolation of streptococci from the brain 
substance of cases of encephalitis, but even the chief proponents of the 
streptococcus as an etiological agent have been forced to assume the existence 
of a filtrable form of this organism Up to the present time the evidence 
for bacterial causation is not convincing On the other hand there is a 
significant resemblance between the histologic pathologj^ of lethargic en- 
cephalitis and that of polioni) ehtis, a known virus disease, and moreover, 
the lesions found in these two diseases m man are similar to those found in 
certain known mfus diseases in animals In addition to the pathologic 
ic'^emblance there are certain epidemiologic features which arc common to 
Ixjth pohonnehtis and lethargic encephalitis In particular is this true of 
the rarit\ of instances of transmission directly from one person to another 
On these grounds there has bten a fairly general assumption that lethargic 
eiiccjihahtis is a virus disease 

Diitci search for the virus has usually been unsuccessful In a few' 
instantes a virus capable of producing an encephalitis in guinea pigs in 
senes has btcii obtained from human encephalitis material The guinea jiig 
eiirtpliahiis rcseinblcd that which can be produced b} the herpes virus m 
these ammals and did not roemblc human encephalitis These findings 
m i\ be t\p!amed in two wav> It is Known that man frequently is a carrier 

the lKrpe>> virus in a latent form The virus has even been recovered 
from the '•pinal fluid of patients exhibiting no evidence of any disease at- 
tribvU.ihle to it It i*. aKo known that during guinea pig transmissions of 
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herpes virus the virus may become neurotropic and produce encephalitis 
The simplest explanation then would seem to be that the very rare cases of 
human lethargic encephalitis from whose brain substance the herpes virus 
was obtained were merely carriers of this virus There are those, however, 
who prefer as an explanation the more complicated assumptions, first that 
a human neurotiopic strain of the herpes virus exists which, contrary to 
the human cutaneous strain, is very difficult to transmit to guinea pigs, and 
secondly that this neurotropic virus causes m man a type of encephalitis 
which IS histologically quite dissimilar to that which it causes in guinea pigs 
The decision as to the true part played by the herpes virus will probably have 
to await the next epidemic It must be pointed out that it remains quite 
possible that another virus entirely may be the cause of lethargic encephalitis 

In the group of the secondary encephalitides it seems significant that the 
diseases which are most commonly followed by encephalitis (measles, vari- 
cella, mumps, and of late vaccinia) are also those in which a virus etiology 
has been either suspected or proved In post-vaccinial encephalitis, however, 
in spite of numerous attempts it has only very rarely been possible to recover 
the virus of vaccinia from the brain substance Proof of the virus nature 
of the encephalitis following these communicable diseases is still entirely 
lacking 

In those forms of encephalitis which are secondary to known bacterial 
infections such as otitis media, sinusitis, pneumonia, etc , it might seem un- 
reasonable to invoke the possible action of viruses However, it is known 
that many types of infection in man will lead to the appearance of herpetic 
vesicles which have been shown to contain active herpes virus The inter- 
current infection is held to have activated the latent virus which then mani- 
fests Itself by the production of typical skin lesions If the latent virus had 
neurotropic qualities, or if the bacterial toxins did preliminary damage to 
the nervous tissues then the bacterial infection in a virus carrier might be 
followed by a virus encephalitis 

The known virus diseases in man and those most reasonably suspected 
of being such are for the most part especially susceptible to epidemiological 
influences , and if in time to come the present interesting hypotheses as to the 
virus etiology of the various forms of encephalitis are shown to be well 
founded we may find therein an explanation of the apparent epidemic in- 
crease of all forms of encephalitis during the last fifteen years 
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Diseases of the Heait By William D Reid, MD, FACP 105 pages The 
Graphic Press Printers, Newton, Massachusetts 1933 Price, $65 

This IS a small, paper-bound volume of 105 pages The author has felt that 
students should have available some small book, more readily presenting the more 
important facts in regard to the symptomatology, diagnosis, prognosis and treatment 
of heart disease than is at present in existence, and, in his own words, the present 
^olume IS to be compared possibly to a “ laboratory manual ” 

There is a valuable chapter on historj' taking in heart disease, and due stress 
IS laid on the value of a ^vell taken history The more important physical signs of 
^arlous types of heart disease are clearly presented There is a tabulation of the 
information to be obtained from X-ray studies Short references only are made to 
the electrocardiogram and other laboratory findings in heart disease The author 
includes a table for immediate reference in the diagnosis of the arrh5’^thmias Prog- 
nosis and treatment are briefly treated 

The renew er questions w'hether such short cuts to knowdedge are of general 
^alue The\ are no doubt helpful to the students who can use the summary in con- 
junction with the personal teaching of its author For these memory will reclothe the 
liarc bones w’lth flesh but for others it must remain a skeleton 

W S L , Jr 

Gamine /luaetdtiy Its Relation to Disease By Arthur L Bloomeield, MD, 
Professor of Medicine, Stanford University, San Francisco, and W Scott Por- 
1 AM), MD, Instructor in Medicine, Stanford University, San Francisco The 
Macmillan Coinpaiu, New York, 1933 Price, $2 50 

In this book the authors liaAC presented facts about gastric anacidity w’hicli have 
been culled entirely from the original sources Thej ha\e exposed a number of mis- 
coiiccptioii'- which ha\e been passed on from time to tune in the literature It is hard 
to rf'iraiii oneself from the use of siipcrlatnes in an account of this volume The 
tiitiic '■iibject IS coxcred in a stimulating, exact and highly rccidable manner 

Misconceptions relating to the use of the term combined acidity, to the so-called 
Inpochroanc ancini<i>>, and to certain proposed etiological factors in anacidity arc 
discii'-'-ed in full The demonstration of the xarious conccntr.itions of electroljtes 
in Ihv. gastric juice is parlicularlj salisfjmg The authors ha\c carcfullx sifted out 
the wheat from the cliaft in tliur di^cusMoii of the \arious diseases with winch gastric 
an iciditx i'- coninionh as^-ociated 

Tlitrc much new. vo much sam, and so much enlightening material in the 
ii'mV tint OIK his no hesitation in rccommtnding it to all students of medicine 

L M 
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Such a clearly written schematic account conforming for tlie most part to present 
clay standardized terniinologj*, classifications, and diagnostic and tlierapeutic methods 
should be of value especially to students, nurses and social workers 

M C P 

The Common Causes of Chrome Indigestion Differential Diagnosis and Tieatment 
By Thomas C Hunt, B A , D M (oxon), M R C P (Lond ) William Wood and 
Co , Baltimore, 1933 Price, $4 25 

As its title indicates, this book deals witli the more common causes of indigestion 
It does not in am way pretend to be an exhaustne survey of the various etiological 
explanations of the multitudinous gastrointestinal pathological conditions, nor does it 
attempt to detail the ^ arious unusual intra-abdominal conditions which may also cause 
indigestion 

The subject is treated in 13 chapters which are somewdiat irregularly arranged 
but which may be roughly dnided into two mam categories organic diseases of the 
stomach gall-bladder and appendix and functional diseases of the stomach and colon 
Such topics as tlie relationship of the cardiorascular system to indigestion, alcohol 
in digestion, and indigestion in old age do not come under tliese headings and have 
been treated separately The first of these subjects is especially well handled 

In the interpretation of the sjTiiptoms of tlie ulcerative lesions of the stomach 
and of cholecj stitis, the autlior show s himself fully cognizant of the immense amount 
of clinical superstition that has attached itself to these conditions He stresses the 
importance of recognizing and treating the underljing factors 

In the chapter on chronic gastritis, which is full, the fundamental pathological 
findings do not seem to recen e adequate consideration and the conclusions are at least 
open to criticism 

A large part of the book deals w itli the various functional disorders of the colon 
The author’s conception of tlie interrelationship of the psychic and organic bases of 
these disorders is clearlj and interestingly formulated 

A minor criticism maj' be directed against tlie oyeruse of headings throughout 
the book 

This y olume, as mentioned before, cannot m any* yy aj be regarded as a reference 
work. It offers, hoyyeyer, practical conceptions of the conditions discussed, obtained 
from a yyorking knoyy ledge of the subject and stated in a conseryatiye manner 

L M 

Practical Hematological Diagnosis By O H Perry Pepper M D , Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, University of Pennsjh ania, and Assistant Chief of the Medi- 
cal Clinic, Hospital of the Unnersity of Pennsjhania, and DAyin L Farley, 
Phjsician to the Pennsylyania Hospital and to the Cooper Hospital, Camden, 
Neyv Jersey, and Associate in ^ledicme of the Unnersity of Pennsyhania 562 
pages 16 5 X 23 cm W B Saunders Company Philadelphia 1933 Price 
$600 

There seems to be a real place in medical literature for a monograph on the 
standard methods of modern hematology and on tlie purelj hematological aspect not 
onlj of the diseases of the hemopoietic system but also of other diseases not primarilj 
of tlie blood The authors throughout haye kept in mind their oyyn introductorj state- 
ment tliat hematology is primarily a handmaiden of the clinic and of practice In 
Part I. which deals chiefly yyitli hematological methods only the methods most coni- 
monlv'used m the clinic are described m full but sufficient details of these are gnen 
to serye as a guide to their actual utilization In their interpretations of the results 
of these methods the authors’ statements are brief and specific In disputed points 
references are giyen to the chief articles supporting tlie y arious opinions The origin 
o-rowtli and destruction of the morphological elements of the blood are presented in 
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a surprisingly compact description It would perhaps have added to the interest of 
the book, if not to its immediate utility, if a more extended account of the work m 
this field had been given In discussing the development and maturation of the red 
cell no mention is made of the influence exerted upon this process by the intrinsic and 
extrinsic gastric factors 

Part II IS entitled “ Hematological Diagnosis of the Diseases of the Hemopoietic 
System ” The title is exact The clinical aspects of these diseases and the clinical 
criteria, other than hematological, for their diagnosis are not included One is con- 
fronted %\ith pure hematology This is so foreign to the clinician’s usual way of con- 
‘;idenng the diagnosis of these conditions as to give the feeling of looking at them 
with one e>e held closed The limitation in scope, uhile artificial, is of course in- 
tentional We gain thereby a collection of clear, full and yet succinct descriptions of 
the diagiiQctic findings in these diseases uhich ean be derived from the examination 
of the blood For quick reference or for comparative studies, this method of presen- 
tation IS of distinct value 

The hematology of diseases other than those of the hemopoietic system is dis- 
cussed in Part III The diseases are arranged alphabetically which assists greatly 
in ready reference The coUectioii of data in this section will be of practical as- 
sistance to the physician in many diagnostic difficulties 

The more recent work in hematology is well represented. The references have 
been carcfulK selected, thej co\er the classical contributions to the development of 
the subject and also the latest additions to our knowdedge of it 

A notcwortlij feature is the ability of the authors to state briefly and fairly the 
gist of complicated and disputed questions The book throughout is clearly and 
interesting^ written Students, laboratory workers and practising physicians wall 
fiiu! assistance m its contents 

M C P 


Further Studies oit the Phanuacology of Cnlam Phcitol Estets with Special Ref- 
erence to the RchUton of Chemical Constitution and Physiologic Action The 
Ili^topatlwlagy of Sonic Xctti atoxic Phenol Estcis By Maurice I Smith, 
Principal Pharmacologist, E W ExerL, Special Expert and E F Stoiilmax, 
fiimoi Pli.irmacologist, Natiomil Institute of Health, U S Public Health Service, 
\\ avlnngton ^ -t-6^ pages, 24X15 cm United States Goternment Printing 
(^fPre, \\ .iMnngton, D C . 1932 Price, 10 cents 
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niiciopliotographs It is sliowi that the neurotoxic esters of phenol have a strong 
affinity for tlie anterior horn cells This action is compared with that of the virus of 
pohomyletis upon the gray matter of the cord 

The publication represents a fundamental investigation of pharmacological nature, 
interestingly written and containing material of special medical interest 

J C K, Jr 

Amciicau and Canadian Hospitals Edited by James Clark Fifield, with the co- 
operation of the American Hospital Association 1560 pages, 21X27 cm 
Midwest Publishing Company, Minneapolis 1933 Price, $10 00 

The Editor and the American Hospital Association are to be congratulated upon 
the completion and publication of this valuable compilation of informative data con- 
cerning the hospitals of the United States and Canada The material is arranged 
geographically and alphabetically according to the system employed in the Medical 
Directory of the American Medical Association The hospitals in all the extra-ter- 
ritorial possessions of the United States and those in Newfoundland and Labrador 
and in the Northwest and Yukon Territories are included 

The chief data given include the character of the hospital, general or special, 
the number of departments or services, the special facilities, the history of its con- 
struction , the number of beds , the rates , the financial status , the average number of 
patients, the constitution of the staff, including the house staff, the training school, 
tlie ownership of the hospital, the go\erning body, the name of the superintendent 
and of the director of the training school 

Interesting historical sketches of all the associations and leagues devoted to hos- 
pital problems precede the mam matter of the book , and in the Appendix information 
is added concerning all the religious orders m the hospital field , the important endow- 
ments or funds dei oted to health purposes , the national health associations , the U S 
Public Health Service, the Veterans Administration, etc 

Such information will be of tlie greatest value to all engaged in hospital work who 
may wish to make comparative studies of other hospitals or of problems of hospitaliza- 
tion It will no doubt be of fundamental aid to the work of the American Hospital 
Association It will be of assistance to physicians generally who may wish to know 
of hospital facilities at a distant point Medical students may find it of value m con- 
nection with a search for internships, and house officers may consult it m determining 
upon a location in which to practise There is no doubt but what the makers of all 
hospital equipment and supplies will use it freely It ^^lll surely become a standard 
reference work of great value 

The appearance of the volume, the binding and typography are a credit to the 
publishers 

M C P 
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Dr Walter L Biernng (Fello\\ and Regent of the American College of Physi- 
cians) ^^as elected President-Elect of the American Medical Association at its last 
annual meeting in Milwaukee during June 

Dr Biernng has had a significant career in medical organization He has been 
President of the Iowa State Board of Medical Examiners, President of the National 
Board of Medical Examiners, President of his County and State Medical Societies, 
Pre<;ideiit of the Alpha Omega Alpha, honorary medical fraternity, and is President 
of the Iowa State Board of Health He has been a Fellow of the American College 
of Plnsicians since 1928, and a member of its Board of Regents since 1930 

Dr John H ^lusser (Fellow and Regent), New Orleans, was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent Dr N.athan B Van Etten (Fellow), New' York City, was elected Vice- 
Speaker Dr James S McLester (Fellow and Regent), Birmingham, Ala, w'as 
.ippointcd a member of the Committee on Medical Education and Hospitals, and Dr 
J E Paulhn (Fellow), Atlanta, "Ga . was appointed a member on the Council of 
Scientific Asscmbh 


Dr Louis Faugeres Bishop. Sr (Fellow), New York, N Y. was elected Presi- 
dent of the \mcrican Therapeutic Societ}' for the years 1933-1934, at the annual 
meeting of that Societ> held in ^Iilwaukee, Wis . June 9 to 10, 1933 


Dr I'klward B Krumbhaar (Fellow), and Dr William D Stroud (Fellow and 
Irca'<urcr), both of Philadelphia, were elected President and Vice-President, le- 
‘'pcct!\cl> of the Philadelphia Heart Association at its annual meeting in April 

Dr Paul Dudlej White (Fellow), Instructor in Medicine at Harvard University 
Mcdital School w<is the speaker 


Pile Ma\ issue of Radwloqy was dedicated to Dr Albert Soiland (Fellow), Los 
Niigelc', Citlif , "in ackiiow Icdginciit of his achic\cments in radiolog\ and in recog- 
nition of his sixtieth birtlukaj ” Dr Soiland was the founder of the American Col- 
li. :<• ot Radioing) , and is at present a member of the House of Delegates of the 
\iiRricati Medical Associ.ation 


I lukr tin PrC'idciicj of Dr -\dolph Sachs (I'cllow), of Omaha, the Nebraska 
''t III Medical \*-sociation held its S'xtv-fifth Annual Meeting in Omah.’i, Maj 23 to 
1 ' ion 

Dr Dlxirks \ riliott ( I ellow L Profc'«snr of Internal Medicine at North- 
\ < ai -n Uni\«rsit\ Mtdit d *stliool (liicago. Dr H L Bnckus (Fellow), Professor 
• 1 tfi^'ro l.it'irolo^i t»radiiitc 'school of Mcdmiie of the Uiii\crsit\ of Penns\l- 
> > !t ‘ PmI nil Ipht i , ,i"d Dr W.iittr ("kirkc (Pillow », Director of Medical Actnitics, 
vf ' rn •»n 'si. i si ILgiein, AssiKiation New Vorl t'lli, v ere gtic=ts of honor .iiid 
d ’• I'-id <ddri .n lluir re-peclue fields 
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At the tenth anniversary meeting of the American Society of Stomatologists, in 
New York City on April 27, 1933, the Chompret Prize was awarded to Dr Oliver 
T Osborne (Fellow), Emeritus Professor of Therapeutics at Yale University School 
of Medicine, for his “ Meritorious contributions to the science of stomatology and for 
his untiring labors to bring dentistry and medicine to a plane of better understanding 
and appreciation of their common problems for the good of mankind ” 

Dr Anthony Bassler (Fellow), New York City, made the presentation address, 
as follow's 

“ The American Society of Stomatologists, together w'ltli the International Acad- 
emy of Stomatology, has therefore deemed it an honor to commemorate the work of 
this great pioneer m stomatologj' (Dr Joseph Chompret) by establishing the 
Chompret Prize, sjTiibohzed by a gold medal to be aw’arded every second year to 
the deser^ ing person wdio has made the most outstanding contribution to the progress 
of stomatology eitlier in the realm of science or in the professional advancement of 
the stomatologic specialty This medal w'lll be aw'arded at the recommendation of the 
Chompret Prize Committee of the International Academy of Stomatology and the 
American Society of Stomatologists ” 


Dr James J Waring (Fellow) has been appointed Professor of Medicine of 
the University of Colorado During the past year he w'as elected Vice-President 
of the Western Branch of the American Public Health Association, and a Director of 
the National Tuberculosis Association and member of its Executive Committee 


Dr James L ]McCartney (Fellow), Psychiatrist and Director of Classification, 
New York State Department of Correction, Elmira Reformatory, has been aw'arded 
a grant of §1,000 00 by tlie Thomas W Salmon Memorial Committee of the New 
York Academy of IMedicine for imestigation on the classification of prisoners and 
tlie draw'ing up of a handbook on classification for use in prisons 

Dr McCartney for tlie past two years has been Director of the Classification 
Clinic at Elmira Reformatory, and is Secretary of the Medical Section of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association, as well as a member of the Committee on Case Work and 
Treatment of the American Prison Association, wdiich is attempting to standardize 
the scientific examination and care of prisoners in this country 

A report of this Committee is to be given at the forthcoming congress of the 
association, wdiicli is to be held m Atlantic City the second week of October 


Dr Solomon Sohs-Cohen (Fellow), Philadelphia, Pa, received the honorarj 
degree of Doctor of Science at the recent lOSth annual commencement at Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia 

Dr Solis-Cohen w'as a graduate of tlie Class of 1883 of this institution and is 
Emeritus Professor of Clinical iledicine 


Dr Albert E Russell (Fellow'), Washington, D C, has been appointed Chief 
Surgeon of tlie U S Bureau of Mines 

Dr Russell addressed the Toledo (Ohio) Academj of Medicine on May 5, 1933, 
on the subject of occupation and respiratorj diseases 


Dr Samuel E Thompson (Fellow), KerrMlle, Tex, was elected President-Elect 
of the State Medical Association of Texas at its annual meeting in ^laj 

Dr G L Pinnej (Fellow'), Hastings, Nebr , was recenth elected Vice-President 
of the Nebraska State IMedical Association 
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OBITUARIES 

DR WILLIAM BLAIR STEWART 

Dr William Blair Stewart was of Scotch-Irish descent, son of a phy- 
sician and grandson of a physician He was born March 6, 1867, at Middle 
Spring, Pa , in the Cumberland Valley Soon after his birth, his family 
removed to New Brighton, in the western part of the State, where they re- 
mained with his maternal grandfather for two years They removed to 
Newburg, a hamlet near Middle Spring, where his father practised medicine 
until 1873 The family then moved into the adjoining town of Newville, 
which remained his home for many years, and to which he loved to return, 
111 later life, twice a year to renew old acquaintances and to fish in the creek 
Dr Stewart entered Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa , receiving the Ph B 
degree m 1887 and tlie M A degree subsequently His enduring loyalty 
to his Alma Mater was rewarded forty-five years later by his election to the 
Vice-Presidency of the Alumni Association of that institution In 1890 he 
was graduated with highest honors from the Medico-Chirurgical College of 
Philadelphia, m which he also served as Instructor m Therapeutics 

After spending the summer of 1890 m Atlantic City as assistant to Dr 
Boardman Reed, and seven months on Fairmount Avenue in Philadelphia, 
he removed to Bryn Mawr, where he practised medicine for three years In 
August 1894, he moved to Atlantic City, N J , as a permanent resident, 
assisting Dr Reed at first and later taking over his property at the corner 
of North Carolina and Pacific Avenues when Dr Reed retired m 1898 It 
was here he brought his bride, Florence Elizabeth Giffin, in 1897, here were 
born his children, Walter in 1898 and Sloan in 1901 — ^both physicians at 
present — and here he died on July 11, 1933, at the age of sixty-six 

The three great interests in his life were family, society and medicine, 
intermingling all of which was a pervasive love of and faith m humanitj’- 
He made friends readily, but enemies rarely Friends made were friends 
retained His loyalties were strong He was friend of the child, the ele- 
vator boy, the delivery man There was always some witticism on the end 
of his tongue, or some bit of humor " up his sleeve ” , an unusual ability in 
ventriloquism often baffled friends and charmed animals His three grand- 
children were his greatest source of pleasure in his latter years Seldom 
was there a day when he would miss the noon visit with them 

As evidence of his civic interest, he had been President of the Atlantic 
Cit}' Board of Trade, Director of the Chamber of Commerce, member of 
the Board of Education, President of the Board of Trustees of the First 
Presbyterian Church and a Director of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation One may best quote from an editorial m the Atlantic City Prcvs 
“ Dr W Blair Stewart, who died this week, should be long remembered for 
his upstanding citizenship no less than his high professional rating and 
wortli Alwajs a conservative, of sound and practical judgment, he was 
ever to be found w'orking diligently for projects wdiich meant worthwhile 
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progress for Atlantic City, against projects which smelled of malodorous 
politics or other civically-destructive influences ” His political faith 
was always Republican He was a thirty-second degree Mason and a 
Knights Templar In the Atlantic City Rotary Club he had a perfect at- 
tendance record for the past eight years, and maintained a keen interest m all 
the activities of the Club 

He \\as the author of a textbook on medicine, “A Synopsis of the 
Practice of Medicine,” in his earlier years, and he frequently contributed 
articles to various medical journals His medical name first came into local 
and national prominence m his successful efforts in the late nineties to eradi- 
cate the serious menace of typhoid fever from Atlantic City, a menace that 
has never returned He was an ex-President of the Atlantic County Medi- 
cal Society, and had always taken an active role in the New Jersey State 
Medical Societ}' For many years he was a Surgeon to the Atlantic City 
Hospital, but later, feeling an increasing fondness for Internal Medicine, he 
ga\c up major surgery and worked solely as an internist He was a former 
Vice-President of the American Medical Association and one of the early 
(1916) Fellows of the American College of Physicians For several years, 
he had been Chan man of its Board of Governors and a member of the 
Board of Regents 

Although in the last years of his life he observed the insidious develop- 
ment of coronary disease and mj'ocarditis, especially m the final year, he 
dreaded the prospects of a life of invalidism, but insisted rather in remain- 
ing ” in harness ” until the end, ^\hlch came suddenly, as he would have had 
It 

Walter B Stewart, M D 


DR 'IIIOMAS JEFFERSON McKINNEY 

Dr T lionias JefTerson McKinney (Associate), Champaign, Illinois, died 
Ma\ 27. lS*3i, in the Kenilworth (111 ) Samtanuni, aged, 73 >ears 

Dr McKinnt) was born at Muntie, Indiana He attended the Illinois 
Stale Normal l'ni\er'.ii) and tntered the Medical College of Indiana, from 
wlmh he rccci\td hi" degree ot Doctor of Medicine in 1883 After a fewv 
ir- of practice, he ‘•ectired the degree of Doctor of Medicine from the 
Northw<Ntern Uni\crsii\ Me<hcal School m 1898 lie pursued postgrad- 
n.tte tr.ammg ,u the Chicago Po-.t Graduate Medical School, the Chicago 
I’niiihnic and the Ntw York Post Graduate Medical School He Wtis a 
n.tiTih rand if»tmer Po'-ident of the Champaign Connt\ Medical Society, a 
I'umKf tin lllittoi'. State Medical Soetetv, and a member of the Amen- 
« *. 'dcilu’.d A-v*' 'ation IK w.i> a teacher in mental and nervous diseases 
nttr-* {'»xl Pr^'id-M of rhf Stall of the litirnham C‘it\ Ho-pital IK 
1. id ) a' X’- nci tte tin viturifaii f ollrgt, of I’h\*-icinns since 1926, 
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The treatment of poison ivy (rhns dermatitis) was purely sympto- 
matic and most unsatisfactory until the active antigen for specific treat- 
ment was produced 

Relief in a few hours and a complete cure in a few days may now be 
expected by using the specific Rhus Tox Antigen foi poison i\y, Rhus 
Yenenata Antigen for poison oak 

These Antigens are prepared under tJ S Government License No. 102 
and aie accepted by The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of The 
Am ei lean Medical Association 

Reprint from original articles published in The Journal of The Ameii- 
ean Medical Association, The hledical Journal and Record, Archives of 
Dermatology gives full information and will be mailed on request The 
lepoits of Williams and MacGiegor of The New York Skin and Cancer 
Hospital, Bn mgs of Atlanta and Stockier formerly of Temple and Plnla- 
delplua Geneial Hospitals maj’’ be accepted without question 

The Antigens retain their potency for at least three years , furnished 
in packages containing foui 1 cc Ampoule-Vials Physician’s price $3 50 

NATIONAL DRUG C0MPm==^ 


Tvrnii Literature on Poison Ivy pet Annals of Internal Medicine 
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Economy in Liver Therapy 


' Doctor William P. Murphy of the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass., recom- 
mends (Journal A. M. A., March 26, 1932), the 
use of intramuscular injections of material 
derived from 100 grams of liver as an econom- 
ical and satisfactory method of treating per- 
nicious anemia. 

He states: 

Finally^ mention may again be made of the econ- 
omy possible through the use of parenteral extract 
as compared luith the expense of either Imi or liver 
extract administered orally*' 





One Half 
Actual Size 


Solution Liver Extroct JG>e<ierie 


is a concentrated product. It is marketed in 
packages of three vials, each vial containing in 
three cubic centimeters the material obtained 
from 100 grams of liver. It is thus convenient 
for canying out the effective dosage as recom- 
mended by Murphy. 



Full information upon request 


LEDERIE LABORATORIES INC., NEW YORK 

511 FIFTH AVENUE 
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ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 


A SURVEY OF THE PROBLEM 


Edited by 
E. V. COWDRY 

Washington Vniiersit^, 
St Louis 


A Publication of the 
JOSIAH MACY, JR 
FOUNDATION 


With the publication of 
this distinguished A'olume, 
the doubts and confusion 
of years have been set 
aside 

International in scope, 
searching in its treatment, 
every aspect of the sub- 
ject has been covered 


Comment 

“ It can be said mth confidence that this 
volume constitutes the most complete, the 
most authoritative, and the most illumi- 
nating imd outstandmg contribution to 
the study of Artenosderosis yet made 
Student, investigator, pathologist, physi- 
cian at large — all can read it with profit 
remain an outstanding reference work for 
— Jl of Laboratory 
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Without doubt It will 
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AS A ROUTINE SEDATIVE 


in general nervous disturbances 
prescribe one tablet (5 grains) 
several times a day. As a mild 
and prompt hypnotic the dose 
is 2 to 3 tablets upon retiring 
or during the night. Bromural is 
not a barbiturate nor a bromide. ^ 

5 grain tablets and as a powder. 1 

Samples and literature upon request ' | 

Bilhuber* Knoll Corp., 
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Devitt’s Camp, Inc 

ALLENWOOD 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(Tuberculosis) 

On beautiful White Deer Mountain, 20 miles southeast 
of Williamsport, Pa 

All modern methods of treatment, including heliotherapy, artificial pneumo- 
thorax, phrenic exairesis, Jacobaeus operation, and thoracoplasfy 

Not operated for profit Moderate rates Modern buildings 

Patients given individual attention by experienced physicians and specially 
trained registered nurses 

The following physicians will be glad to examine patients for admittance to 
Camp 


J M Anders, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
Isabel M Balph, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
E J G Beardsley, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
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DIETETICS FOR THE CLINICIAN 

MILTON ARLANDEN BRIDGES, BS.MD.FACP 

/Vwcntc'jn Medicine at the New "Vork Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia Unuersity, New 'kork 

IX COLLABORATIOX WITH 

RUTH LOTHROP GALLUP 

Dietitian 

•WITH A FOREWORD Bk 

HERMAN O MOSENTHAL, A B . M D 

Director of Medicine at the Xe\^ \ork Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia Uni\en.ily, New York 

Octavo, 666 pages Cloth, $650, vet 

Tins V ork presents dictarj management in readily understandable form Four hundred 
pagts art dtaolttl to tlie dietetic indications of over one hundred common diseases, furnish- 
ing sanijilc menus for three da\5 in each case It is of real practical value not only to the 
general practitioner but to the specialist as well The surgeon, pediatrician, dentist, oto- 
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In Every 
Physieian^s 

Bay • • • 

The many emergencies in which it is urgently 
needed — traumatic shock, apparent death, ana- 
phylaxis, serum reactions, and asthmatic parox- 
ysms — suggest the wisdom of always keeping a 
supply of Adrenalm* in the emergency bag. 

Many clinicians with wide experience in immun- 
ization work inject Adrenalin preceding or with 
the injection of biologicals or other substances 
containing foreign proteins, in cases where the 
patient is suspected of being subject to allergic 
reaction. Tliis simple precautionary measure may 
present allergic reaction and may he the means 
of preventing a serious or even fatal protein shoclc. 
A supply of Adrenalm ampoules in your office 
and in your emergency bag not only provides a 
means of prei enting allergic reactions, but may 
enable you to administer life-saving medication 
in an emergency. 

Adrenalin Chloride Solution 1:1000 is available 
in one-ounce bottles and in boxes of one dozen 
and one hundred 1-cc. ampoules (Ampoule No. 88). 
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BETTER ASSAY CONTROL » » » 

BETTER CLINICAL CONTROL 




1, Better Assay Control 

r\».r\ !).ntLh of W\cths Digitalis 
I.t.iM"' is sulmmicd to TWO 
nuthodv (;f Ni.uul.irdi/iUtnn — the 
<»iu 'hour I’ ^ I* frog method and 
tlw rat unit method of Hatcher 
vnnd Erody 

hi Ini', Ma\ po--ihk \anation in 
.'‘'*'.1% IS reduced to a 
Mintmmn and <\tr\ hitch is 
to gu'itir mnfornnt> 


TWO EXCELLENT 
REASONS WHY 
PHYSICIANS USE 
AND PRESCRIBE 

Wyeth’S Capsules 
Digitalis Leaf 

(DEFATTED) 

(EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS ONF CAT 
UN1T~15 MINIMS U.S P TINCTURE) 

2. Better Clinical Control 

r.ach cajisulc contains a definite 
and uinarjmg amount of caic- 
fnlh staiidardi/cd drug No mi'- 
certain dropper or complicated 
measuring des ice is needed to 
gauge dosage — the jiatient is pro- 
tected against possibility of error. 
Siijiplied 111 vials of 36 and 100 
attractive green capsules m stnt- 
ahlc containers f<»r tlispensmg 


Control the integnty of your prescriptions 
by speaBinfi Wyeth’s pharmaceuticals 


John Wyeth & Brother, Inc. 

l*HtI ADILPUIA, PA. AND WALKOWlLI.r, ONT. 
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THIS NAMEPLATE 


E very “ Hmdle ” Electrocardiograph has a name- 
plate upon which is engraved not only the identi- 
fication of the instrument but the name of the doctor 
or hospital for whom it is made We are proud to link 
our name with the names of many of the foremost 
American Cardiologists and institutions The Cam- 
bridge Instrument Company with due appreciation of 
this honor bends every effort to produce the finest, 
most accurate and dependable electrocardiograph for 
the serwce of the medical profession The science of 
electrocardiography has been de\ eloped in the United 
States almost entirelj upon the “ Hmdle ” Electro- 
cardiograph 

CAMBRIDGE 


INSTRUMENT C9 


" Pioneer Manufacturers of the Electrocardiograph " 

S7S2 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 



The New ’’ AU-Elcctric" 
models arc made m station- 
ary, mobile and portable 
types for hospitals, clinics 
and private offices 

Send for Literature 


H 1 N D L E 

*ALL.ELECTiaC* 

ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH 
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The physician's 

REPUTATION 
is by his ability 

to treat disease • . . 



Successful treatment demands cooperation by ebemist 
and pharmacist, and any shortcomings on their part may impair the 
therapeutic results. 

Chemical science now and again succeeds in bringing to light some valu- 
able addition to the materia mcdica. Luminal, among these, has proved an 
important contribution to the treatment of epilepsy, and nothing has 
been devised to supplant it in this disease. Its scope has greatly widened 
'nd now includes a host of other disorders. 


Consequently, in prescribing Luminal the physician b.iscs his specifica- 
tion upon the cumulati^c observation of thousands of clinicians. He is 
also assured of uniform quality founded on years of manufacture under 
the supersision of the same expert chemists. 

UMIN AL 

a * f Ti ^ r 9 n 

f '7'rJ cl FW'UOSAPriirAt 
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V/INTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, New YoA, N. Y. 
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DEAN of AMERICAN MEDICINE 

says . , . 


99 


Dr. Wm H Welch, of Johns 
Hopkins University, considered 
by a host of medical authorities 
“The Dean of American Medi' 
cme,”* recently stated at the 
New York Academy of Medicme 
“Too great economy, as far as health 
is concerned, because of the current de- 
pression, is particularly dangerous to 
the welfare of growmg children Under' 
nourishment of children, for example, is 
not likely to show itself immediately, 
but IS bound to show itself later when it 
IS probably too late to remedy it The 
ground lost by undemounshment in 
childhood may never be regamed ” 
Physicians everywhere are bemg told 
by patients, that because of reduced 
mcomes their family budgets are bemg 
slashed This means reduced diets It 
is well to pomt out m such mstances 
that, m spite of reduced family budgets, 
the health of growing children must be 
safeguarded Often a child needs only 
the addition of a balanced, prophylactic 
compound — such as Maltme With Cod 



^ Liver Oil — to render an other' 
wise msufficient diet completely 
adequate 

In conditions due to defiaency 
of Vitamms A, B (bx), G (bj), 
or D, Maltme With Cod Liver Oil will 
prove Its worth It is composed of 70% 
Maltme, a concentrated extract of the 
nounshmg elements of malted barley, 
wheat and oats — nch m Vitamms B and 
G— -and 30% pure vitamm'tested cod 
hver oil of high potency m Vitamms A 
and D Taken with orange or tomato 
juice, Vitamm C is added. 

Maltme With Cod Liver Oil is bio' 
logically standardized and guaranteed 
to contam four vitamms. A, B (bi), 
G (bs), and D. Biological report on 
request The Maltme Company, Est 
1875, 30 Vesey Street, New York, N Y. 

Maltine 


WITH COD 

LIVER OIL 



* Taken from Medical Journal and Record 
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Calcium-Phosphorus Deficiencies 

IN DENTAL CARIES 


Annval Review of Bio- 
chemistry, 1032, cites as among the 
more important developments m bio- 
chemistry for 1931 studies attesting 
the cluneal lalitc oj vitamin D in arrest- 
ing dental canes ‘ 

“Clinical tnals of the \alue of vi- 
tamin D in arresting dental decay in 
children have been strikingly success- 
ful,” the report states further 

Many theories have been put forth 
concernm'B the 'etiblogy Sf^ental 
caries, but since it is lecognire^ that 
tile jr’oihjjosition of teeth is * llirgely 
calcium and pIios(iliorus ami tliiit the 
looth has .1 ciunlaloix sistemj it is 
logical lo suppose, lUat tiic calcifying 
factoV, \ilainin *D, , is csse'nli. 1 for 

sound tooth slrutfurjL- 

I . . 

for &lrrni oh Garics 

I I % V '•V J 


lUcfiit ‘'tU'hj'si-p^i'r^P'tspceiaily to 
lilt |i>fhia<% mJi Viii>stV r.iilj in ^lental 
propifvlu'is, 

I'nehdi clnljh'j^ ‘ir^tji'niiig , \nrious 
dirlar,'. .tddit*iun^}'/;di'ov,< til irnKliatcd 
< rgo«-'{<.ro| itj fit, otf 'striking value in 
arrtsluiv iltiilil < ariys tlit,i.ile of 
‘•pm-tl tif 1» me 'Mili onc-third 

liii't pf lilt ttuitrol uruiip' } 

> » 

fo* nc« iitcreti'fc, "The Dentil Value 


Price,® Boyd and Drain,^ Davis,® and 
the Toveruds® are among the numerous 
other authorities whose clinical studies 
reveal that vitamin D improves tooth 
structure or inhibits decay. 

^ilamin 0) for Of9ulh 

McCollum, referring to studies by 
himself and associates, states, “Decay, 
we believe, is then^sult, in most in- 
stances, of a diet, unsatisfactory m 
respect to its calpiinn, phosphorus and 
vitamin D cont^ent 
Speaking ofeMgl^^y’s work, he 
continues, “ ^r ’ ^ re^ ts harmonize 
with our intei^retatiOlgtliat a dietary 
regimen whichVt'^hds .to maintain the 
phosphorus and.^alcium of the blood 
at a high level tends. toVender the in- 
dividual cariesTimmune.'X I believe 
no one alett- tj^.' existing knowledge 
would hcsilat^p ngw. to^ state unquali- 
fiedly that jlhejipicgiiant ’and nursing 
mothers of |qdavoare?g^tting too little 
vitamin D jfft'rbiir UucTicsl|ind those of 
Mrs ^Iellan)jM’arcJ^SpSOund ns we be- 
lieve they ar ,v,lhcj K^lhatford evidence 
that in tcmi eratq'^;|pgidnsjpeople of all 
ages should ‘takitssome' source of vi- 
tamin D ” h 
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Volume 7 SEPTEMBER, 1933 Number 3 

THE INTERNIST AS HIS OWN PSYCHIATRIST* 

By Alfred Stengei, M D , M A C P , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The term psychiatrist as used in the title and the following discussion 
IS intended to indicate not only the physician’s relation to psychiatry proper 
but also to psycho-neurolog}' and the whole range of functional diseases and 
all of the disorders attributable to disturbances of the sympathetic and 
parasympathetic systems All of these fields of study are so interrelated 
that at least from the internist’s standpoint wide separation is undesirable 
and in the absence of a comprehensive designation I have chosen the term 
ps}chiatrist to indicate the physician’s relation to all nervous and mental 
backgrounds of disease as well as the psycho-neurologic consequences of 
diseases falling under his care 

The reciprocal relations of somatic disease or disease manifestations and 
psycho-neurologic conditions are so important that it is unnecessary to offer 
any apology for bringing them to the attention of a College of Physicians 
and no defense is needed for saying that clinicians commonly approach their 
study of disease with too little appreciation of the psychiatric antecedents or 
consequences With no less frequency, however, psychiatrists expend all 
their energies on the psychic or neurologic aspects of disease lacking either 
the training in clinical medicine or a proper appreciation of its significant 
bearing on psychiatric problems 

A closer cooperation of the two groups is essential to sound clinical medi- 
cine and more serious efforts to teach medical students the psychiatric re- 
sponsibilities of the clinician would greatly widen his understanding of 
human disease So far as this teaching is concerned I submit that the 
proper place for it is m tlie wards of tlie general hospital and that it is 
an important duty of clinical teachers to emphasize this aspect of general 
medicine 

As the limitations of this discussion will prevent enlargement on all of 
Its aspects I shall content myself with the single statement regarding treat- 
ment, that the physician who underrates or ignores the psyclnc factors in 
disease, even the grossly organic diseases, loses an opportunity for effective 
treatment that would distinguish the successful from the unsuccessful medi- 

♦Rcad at the Montreal Meeting of the American College of Physicians, Februarj 9, 
1933 
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cal practitioner Internists \\ith broad experience in the practice of general 
ineclicinc need not be told that varied conditions affecting the personal or 
floinestic life of the patient haAe great significance in the etiology and in the 
manifestations of disease, but they are on the othei hand often unduly dis- 
turbed b} psychiatric episodes which are but a part of the whole clinical 
picture 

I nter nal medicine, it must be confesse d , stil l labors , too^greatl v under th e 
do mination of th er school of pathological anatomy . However greatly medi- 
cine was indebted to Virchow and the other noted morphologists for their 
sjsitinati/ing of disease and establishing clear understandings of the ana- 
tomical basis of many conditions, it must be recognized that time has brought 
about great ad\ances in enlirel} new directions The contributions of 
chc‘inistr\ and physiology in particular have established vicw^points of the 
duianiics of main diseases that render the older static or morphological 
conceptions largeh lifeless The complicated and widelj distributed mani- 
festations and effects of certain general diseases and infections push into 
the background of relative unimportance the limited pathological lesions that 
mav perhaps with justification be regarded as representing the primary foci 
or scats of onset A real knowledge of disease requires an understanding 
of the comjilcMties of the mechanisms of adjustment that follow an initial 
fault and not infrtiiuenilv the struggle for compensations occasions new 
clinical jMCtuie-s that show little evidence of relation to the primaiy lesion, 
which thus becomes dwarfed by contrast The search for organic lesions, 
important as it undoubtedly was and still remains, may therefore prove a 
inntK^'s method of advancing knowledge of disease It served its purpose 
more large Iv before ctiologv, chemistrv, and clinical plnsiologj^ had reached 
tin .r pr(s<m-dav vtagts of development, but unfortunatelv the impress on 
m Ik me wa-' 'O gre.it that the physician of todav is still obsessed with the 
u>hat' that the diseovcrv of an auatomMal lesion and the naming of a dis- 

* ' i*- the end of In', diagnostic labors IIis whole attitude toward disease 
. ’ >! the dircaions nf his therapeutic efiorts arc dominated by this point of 
.1' , ,‘M(i i« ■.laruK agh.isi at the amazing fact that forms of unorthodox 
'."t tni' u John.' v'esninglv adapted to the case, under his analomic.il con- 

• '•.a,''. , ^f>mii'm<' acromplish practical rt'>ult'> 

i b' ,i lUtb more siK,'Ciric let n'> eonsider one illnstraiion I'atigne is 
p I'u 5T''i t trvqiKiu and most important singdc cause of disease, .md 
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were fundamentally adapted to restore health as well as to prevent recur-* 
lences of the same sort or of othei types of disease 

Nowhere m the domain of internal medicine are the confused relations 
between causes, results and compensations so important as m the association 
of visceral or bodily diseases and neuro-psychiatnc conditions Familiar as 
internists are with organic diseases and despite their daily contact with the 
beginnings and lesser grades of psjchiatnc disorders, it seems a regrettable 
fact that they ha^e too commonly little appreciation of the significance of 
such conditions knd, when more marked psycho-neurotic manifestations 
occur, fall into a panic and look to the psychiatrist for help This condition 
of things IS not Avantmg m explanation Psychology and psychiatry have 
advanced very rapidly and have grown greatly in importance Unfortu- 
nately a veritable welter of terminology and a multiplicity of “ systems ” 
have created the impression that the field is so difficult that none but the 
pure specialist needs aspire even to a modest understanding Without in- 
vading this dangerous controversial territory too deeply we may at least sus- 
pect that when groups within a certain field speak m varied vocabularies and 
are scornful of one another, fact and fable must be considerably com- 
mingled 

It IS entirely possible for the clinician to cultivate a psychiatric point of 
view and unless he does so many of his greatest problems and opportunities 
will escape him A properly cultivated appreciation of the fact that the 
causation of many conditions seemingly due to organic visceral disease may 
be found m neurologic or psychic backgrounds or m environmental con- 
ditions is as necessary to the trained internist as is a knowledge of the bio- 
chemical or physiologic changes which accompany certain diseases and more 
directly cause wide-spread results than the original anatomical defect It is 
part of the clinician’s routine duty to recognize and determine by appropriate 
tests these latter factors in disease without calling upon chemists or physiol- 
ogists to point them out In the same sense it is essential to his efficienc> 
that his apprehensions should be alive to the neuro-psychological relation- 
ships A broader and better cultivation of this whole field on the part of 
both the internist and the psychiatrist is eminently desirable, and though I 
have just referred especially to tlie internist as falling short of his respon- 
sibilities may I not add with equal frankness that if experience in clinical 
medicine and a knowledge of tlie natural history of disease on the part of the 
psychiatrist were wider and sounder, considerable parts of his systems and 
credulities might be eliminated Without enlarging upon the psychic as- 
pects of the etiology of disease which have been so greatly emphasized in 
recent years, often as if they represented new discoveries, it may suffice to 
say tliat much recent literature presents quite old and good wine in new 
bottles The psychogenic nature of sjanptoms, functional disorders or even 
of organic disease was not unrecognized by sound clinicians of the past even 
as far back as Sydenham 

A distinguished physician of the psychiatric type, but a sound clinician 
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besides, presented before this College a proposal that the psychiatrist of a 
hospital should accompany the plnsician in daily rounds and while he very 
properly indicated the advantage of this to the clinician and the patient I 
would beg to add that the wider horizon of the psychiatrist resulting fiom 
such an arrangement would be not the least of its benefits One of the 
major diseases of medicine at the present da) is the fulminant character of 
specialism All admit it, ) et few seek earnestly to correct it That a more 
prolonged exposure to intimate contact WMth disease in the capacity of a 
general ])h)sician is a desirable foundation for specialism is as true of the 
neuro-psychiatrist as it is of ain other specialist, and it may be added that 
closer a^-soeiation of those whose responsibilities he m the broad field of 
general medicine with such specialists as the psychiatrist cannot but prove 
helpful to both 

However the result is accomplished, my put pose here is to emphasize the 
lact that a \tr) Keen ps)chiatric point of view' is essential to the clinician, 
particiilarl) becriiise it is a jiari of his da)’s work to encounter m far greater 
al)undance the multitude of interrelationships between organic disoiders or 
<hstaKts and iuuro-p‘;)chiatric conditions, than can possibl) occur in the 
txperunce of the p‘>ecluatnst occupied mainly with the advanced stages of 
such conditions With more alert appreciation of such interrelationships 
the plusKian would himself suhe man) of the difficulties of functional dis- 
e.ist and oteaiuc neuroses and w'ould be more prompt m recognizing the 
nnii.il stagte (»f tlu more sciious ps)chiatric cases c^entuall) leqinrmg the 
in.maginnnt «*f a specialist 

\iuh/( the proliluns confronting )Oii in the medical wards of a hos- 
pn d or |,\ patients presenting thcinsehes during a single 

ton of a has\ prat intone r's consulting room and )Ou will find psjchiatnc 
i.n lot ot nnportance in a \er\ large proportion of all the cases studied 
J la pin. .tiaii nnnniulfnl of these facts gropes about for e\idenees of 
<a.. '>'•( m all lindh of \isceral neuroses and unfortunatel) by reason 
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attracted to a closei study of the neuroses or psychoses that attend many of 
the definitely organic diseases with which he has daily contact Action and 
reaction are here by no means always equal A neurosis (or psychosis) 
secondary to an organic disease may quite overshadow the cause which gave 
the occasion for its occurrence Dealt with promptly as a problem of 
organic disease and eflFectively treated, such a neurosis may readily be con- 
trolled but if allowed full development may so conceal the original cause 
that the physician or psychiatrist cannot well avoid a misinterpretation and 
misdirect much of his management Whether seen m their earlier or their 
later stages such cases require a physician with a psychiatric view-point or a 
psychiatrist with more than ordinary clinical training 

Serious or established ps3'chiatric problems in disease often require for 
their solution not only a definite point of view but more painstaking and 
commonl} more prolonged investigation than the general clinician is dis- 
posed to give to them and also a cultivation of the technic of such investiga- 
tion which he does not possess My argument is not directed to an ignoring 
of the important role of the psychiatrist but only to emphasize the necessity 
of a keener appreciation of psychiatric factors on the part of the physician 
and a less restricted ps3'chiatric view-point on the part of the psychiatrist 
Not to prolong my discussion too greatly let me very briefly refer by way 
of illustration to some of the ps3'chiatric problems which the clinician en- 
counters m common diseases and which he should be prepared to meet 
Sometimes the cases referred to pass out of the ph3sician’s care to that of a 
psychiatrist, but tlie milder types rarely do so and are therefore possibly less 
familiar to psychiatrists than to internists A much greater number of con- 
ditions might be assembled but the purpose of this discussion will be served 
by mentioning a few of the diseases which fall under the care of the internist 
and m which psychic disturbances sometimes become important features 
1 Pneumonia In the late stages and beginning convalescence of pneu- 
monia, not infrequently after the temperature has become normal, more or 
less complete mental imbalance, disorientation, agitation, fear, rambling, etc 
produce the effect of severe mental disorder that may continue for days and 
even stretch into durations of weeks I have often been called upon to see 
patients in this condition because grave doubts have been entertained regard- 
ing the mental future of the patients The type of such cases is more com- 
monly of an active agitated sort than depressive and in two at least when 
momentarily unobserved tlie patient rose from his bed and leapt out of a 
near-b3’’ window The mental state of the patients under discussion differs 
essential^ from that of the pneumonia case having active delirium during 
the continuance of his fever and acute disease Unlike the latter his atten- 
tion ma3' be aroused and his appreciation of his surroundings may momen- 
tarity or for brief periods be commanded but his responses are disordered 
and incoherent Left to himself the patient may carr3' on a rambling sense- 
less talking, sometimes interspersed with laughing or grimacing or m other 
cases with sudden outcries suggesting fear or pain 
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The picture presented is one of acute mental disease and the question of 
possible encephalitis arises though there are no objectn e symptoms to indi- 
cate its presence 

While this hpe of disease is usually of short duration in cases of pneu- 
monia terminating without further pulmonary or pleural complications, it 
may sometimes last for weeks and in complicated migratory pneumonias and 
cases followed by emp\ema ma\ extend to even greater duration 

The prognosis when the patient recovers from the pneumonia itself has 
been in nn experience iinariabl} fa\orable 

2 Typhoid Pevn l^st-ti phoidal psychoses arc more prone to assume 
a dciiressue tjpc than the pneumonic and have m some instances in my ex- 
perience been followed by a change of character constituting m effect a 
chronic psychosis of mild degree Hemiplegic and monoplegic conditions 
arc occasionally met with during the course of typhoid and from the mannci 
of their occuncnce and clearing up as well as from the fact that vascular 
thrombosis is a frequent complication in this disease, it may be suspected 
that ccreliral thrombosis ma) be the occasion of such occurrences as w'cll as 
of tjjihoidal psychoses Kecords of such thionibosis found at autopsy have 
been published by ( nrschman. Osier, Welch and others It seems probable, 
howciti. that in transient psychoses of mild character and those appearing 
earh in the disease (e\cn earlier than positnc diagnostic CMdcnces of ty- 
phonl fc\er ha\c come to light) less pronounced cerebral changes oi purely 
toMc < iTccis nia\ be responsible ff)r the symptoms 

Scplu n^l*yi'una Long drawn-ont general infections ftilhng under 
till' tnrlnsne heading arc occasional!} .'iccompaniecl b} psychic derangcnients 
that '•o great!} alter the UMial Miuptomatolog} as to raise the question of 
n.u.t i! derangcnunts or focal intracranial disease Occasionally the mental 
Mnip'»nn«- nr late and ontla*«t the ccidciiecs of .icti\c infection T recall 
ih-.t.uric'- ni whuh ci rcbral abscess was grace!} considtied and operation 
di'.n^ 'd imt in which ilic whole cerebral aspect of the infection cleared up 
t •*,jp’. iti*> wiOioiit aiu laui defniiie justificatioii of e\en a diffuse cii- 
< <. pbrdtM" a- the t,in-< r»t the p'^chcjsis As in pmiinioina and perhaps to a 
b cMcnt in tcplioid n would '•cem tliat tlie cerebral sMiiptonis are loMe 
r.4*b r {h u’ in a c«rg.inu 
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Avliolly from a neurologic or nutritional angle and the underlying factor of 
circulator}" disease overlooked Less often but nevertheless more than a few 
times have I encountered cases of rheumatic aortic regurgitation in early 
life, so camouflaged by neurotic manifestations that the circulatory trouble 
was wholly ignored 

It would be lacking m broad perspective to believe that cardiac diseases 
of these kinds might not operate merely as excitants of neuroses due to 
other causes, but there are some, and I believe not merely few, that are 
caused directly by the circulator}" derangement 

The same types of heart disease may sometimes cause psychoses of more 
serious nature but my experience has been that these cases more often result 
from luetic aortic regurgitation and aortitis or chronic myocardial disease 
m later life To Avhat extent the luetic or arteriosclerotic changes m tlie 
cerebral vessels may contribute to the development of these cases might be 
worthy of consideration, but in some at least the suddenness of onset without 
warning suggests a circulatory explanation of cardiac origin One or two 
instances may suffice 

An old serA'ant AA"ho had had aortic regurgitation Avithout marked symp- 
toms and no history of decompensation suddenly AA"hile at Avork became 
violently agitated and deranged and sazing a bottle of carbolic acid drank 
Its contents accomplishing her suicide No previous mental disturbance and 
no immediate cause for her actions accounted for the happening 

An old man about 60 Avith luetic aortic regurgitation but no previous 
medical history of consequence (no great circulatory disorder and no decom- 
pensation) AA"as sitting on a park bench Avith an older friend and relative 
AA"hom he Avas ATSiting after a separation of years They Avere reminiscing 
and enjoying a happy coiwersation AA"hen suddenly the younger man Avithout 
any cause AA"hateA"er rose, began to berate his old friend and became violently 
exated He remained in this condition more or less and neA"er quite fully 
recoA"ered his preA'ious entire sanity up to the time of his death a year later 
This suddenness of deA"elopment of the psychic disturbance, Avhile not the 
rule, has at least been not infrequent m my experience, especially in the 
more seA"ere fonns I shall refer to something of the same sort in connec- 
tion AA ith cerebral arteriosclerosis 

5 Ce) eh) al A) to tosclcrosis The psycholog}" of cerebral arteriosclerosis 
IS a cliapter in medical symptomatolog}' Avorthy of much more extensive 
exploration from the standpoint of the clinician than has ever been given to 
it In 1908 I presented a brief discussion of this topic before the Associa- 
tion of American Physicians and though it AA"ould be easy to extend that 
discussion in the light of subsequent experience, it is perhaps uilnecessar}- 
to attempt this here My neurologic colleagues of that day AAere little in- 
clined to lay much emphasis on the cerebral circulation as a factor in neuroses 
and psychoses and seAeral of them expressed the feeling that mine A\'as a 
someAA'hat exaggerated vieAvpoint It is rather interesting to me to recall 
that of those aa'Iio entered into the discussion the one Avho most fully sus- 
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tamed my contentions was an internist of wide experience — ^Abraham Jacobi. 
I should not now recall this matter of a quarter of a century past except to 
emphasize that m the intervening time various sorts of cerebral conditions 
are more commonly recognized by neurologists as due to cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, and classifications of pS 3 *chiatric conditions at the present time are 
not lacking in emphasis placed upon this etiologic factor 

Plnsicians w’ho have had the continuous care of old people wull find no 
difficiiil} 111 remembering repeated occurrences, perhaps o\er a period of 
\cars. of cerebral episodes in the s\mptomatolog}' of such patients similar to 
thove which I reported and which I now' briefly recall Disturbances of 
nicinor\, of orientation, of character, transient aphasias, motor w'caknesses, 
emotional iii'^tabilitic'j. somnolence or protracted wakefulness, hallucinations 
and tran^'ient delusions and a great \ariet\- of additional symptoms of the 
snine order enter into the sjmptoni picture of sclerotic old age Moie 
striking cases are those with coinulsue attacks, complete stupor or pro- 
tr.uttd deep soninolence sonielinies cleaiing up as qiiickl} as they developed 
Often the senile patient passes from one to another phase and clouds or cleais 
SM siidrlenh that one can hardh I)chc\e that any other explanation than a 
stiddtn change in cerebral circulation could account for the rapid changes 
One IS reminded of the swift occurrence of svneope and its prompt relief 
Howexer much we ina) rccogni/e all of these sjmptoms as possible re- 
viilts of tailing or disturbed tciebral circulation, when face to face w'lth the 
aetu.il ca-'t grace susjiicions of more lasting cerebral disease arc certain to 
<MUr our thouglits \ uw tepe cases may sufiicc to indicate the major 
iM in.fi •.f'tlions 

\n «ild lad\ under un ohsorcation almost daily from the age of 80 to 
tin nuT' of lur death at pas'-cd through pciiods of deep somnolence to 
ilniN ’ tjnuplue coma listing from emc to scceral dais and repeating them- 
• I.i at inti’iah <*f '<nue months or oceasinnalK after shorter pciiods of 
‘1 1" r< vea^ no fhtnitte hisiori or eiidcnce of organic dist.ase beyond 
• r i.ts! <i I'lrn, i-e «f tin maniustations of adiantetl age Speufkally 
T . n h .'irt;, <,f kidju i di-eas< or focal hrnni disc.ise citr presented theni- 
n t»:m'nrtl iitii; wa- a protractifl period ot gradualli deepening 
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prostration, mental aberration, somnolence, stupor, and even coma without 
any indications of a focal brain disease Between these attacks, which 
severally lasted from one or two to two or three weeks, he exhibited merely 
the evidences of advanced old age with feebleness as the outstanding feature 
but without any indications of exceptional mental senility There were 
perhaps four of such attacks before the termination of his life in his nmety- 
fiftli year 

An instance showing the rapidity of development and the equal rapidity 
of recovery from marked mental disorder was shown by a quite sclerotic 
man of 65 who, after a somewhat heavy meal, became suddenly unconscious 
or at least stuporous Attempts to rouse him having failed, his physicians 
were summoned but were unable to discover any cause for the condition m 
which he was found At the end of forty-eight hours he awoke suddenly 
to complete consciousness, spoke to members of his family in his room, 
Avondenng why they were surrounding him, and was thereafter as well as 
he had been for years before No recurrence of this type of disturbance 
occurred subsequently Nothing was discovered to connect his attack with 
what he had taken at his last preceding meal which was of ordinary food but 
perhaps a little too abundant 

6 Gotit That preceding, during, or after severe attacks of gout mental 
disturbance sometimes occurs is a familiar statement m medical literature 

Two such instances may be recalled because in each of them the mental 
features of the case were so pronounced that they had occasioned consulta- 
tion with psychiatrists who Avere gravely concerned regarding the mental 
future of the patients In one of them it was frankly the opinion of the 
psychiatrist that a terminal mental state had been established 

The first of these patients Avas a Avoman of 55 who had long been suffer- 
ing from chronic gout but Avho on this occasion was passing through a rather 
severe articular gouty attack involving chiefly her knees There Avas high 
fever, extreme pain, and the other usual features No excess of medication 
could be regarded as having contributed to the mental symptoms that oc- 
curred Beginning Avith Avhat appeared to be ordinary delirium not unlike 
that of any other fever, the patient passed into a state of mental disturbance 
of pronounced character persisting with unabated intensity Avhen the tem- 
perature fell to loAver leAi’els and even disappeared This condition lasted for 
seA’^eral Aveeks before it gradually subsided and complete mental clarity Avas 
restored 

The second case Avas similarly a Avoman A\ho had suffered Avith gouty 
arthritis of rather acute character terminating in a more subacute condition 
Avhich after some Aveeks’ duration and after the more acute symptoms had 
largety subsided, gaA^e place to a mental condition that became extremely 
disturbing to her family The patient aa^es alert, Avide aAA'ake, but completely 
disoriented and constantly talkative After a period of ten days or tAvo 
AA^eeks, her relatiA^es, particularly a physician belonging to her family, sought 
the opinion of a psychiatrist aa'Iio Avas quite conAunced that the condition aa as 
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a hopelessly established mental state Slie, hone\er, gradttaaham Jacobi, 
and remained in perfect mental health up to the time of her dealrst except to 
)atcr. "onditions 

In neither of the above cases were large doses of colchicvim, sa->rterio- 
opiates, or other drugs of that character gnen at the time of or just are 
the de\clopment of these mental symptoms, and it did not appear proL 
that drugs in any nay contributed to the symptoms observed lo 

7 Drug Effects * It is unncccssarv to say much regarding the eflFects 0 
the more powerful hjpnotics and narcotics when freely administered but it is 
northwhile to recall to the minds of internists the fact that the verj^ moderate 
use of such drugs and c\ cn of far milder ones like bromides, when given 
contimioush , at times produces alarming mental effects No great diffi- 
culty arises in cases of patients under the regular attendance of physicians 
and nurses, though we are all at times slow in realizing that medication rather 
than other causes is responsible, but the occurrence of mental symptoms in 
jutients who on their own rcsponsibiht) ha\ c continuousl} taken, though not 
pvrhaps 111 large doses, some form of Inpnotic often pro\es highly confusing 
It is unneces‘:ar\ for me to attempt here to assemble the names of the 
<lnigs which m my own experience fall m this categor), but it may very 
truthfulh lie stated that liooks on psychiatr} could piopcrly include a greater 
number of drugs among the c.iiises of toxic psjchosis than is aimvhere 
recorded 

W/’Anfu Kidnty dista'^c is admitted among the visccial causes of 
n< nro ps\chtati It niamfesfations. cspecialK when hypertension, arterial dis- 
i.u-c, t.irdiac ilntast <md uumia are associated and I shall not pause to dw'cll 
«iu thi'^ pirt of the subject There is. h(>wc\cr, another aspect of the rcla- 
ni di'i-i-'C of th< I'ldntjs to psychic disorders that is not so commonly 
n.ivnntd .'md nn\ tlureforc imnt con''idcration This is the occasional 
fh \. nt ot •'nmtv.hat pionounced cerebral disordeis m patients suffer- 
'.g !!'■.<. It.vK de\tlop<d un.il m>-urticienc\ with a resulting subacute or 
• luDXU* r.’-tmii Mkb jiatniU" at tinies dceekip .1 \aiiet\ of mild disorders 
t‘i t\p ftr Im-sn <•! atiiite, numore .and otlier mtellcetual facnUics 
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patients when palloi and othei ordinaiy evidences of anemia are i\anting, as 
they occasionally are, readily cieate the impression of nervous or mental dis- 
oiders of other sorts 

It IS of course evident heie as tliroughout the whole of this discussion 
that thorough-going clinical examination of all such patients and not merely 
a survey of tlieir outstanding manifestations is the proper safeguard against 
mistaken diagnosis 

Neithei the clinician unfamiliar with the neurologic aspects of medical 
diseases nor tlie psychiatrist untrained in clinical medicine can properly 
evaluate the present state and future of such patients or arrive at a reliable 
opinion of the immediate prognosis Least of all shall we obtain assistance 
from those who admit no backgrounds of causation for unusual types of 
psychic or eyen ph3'sical illness except subconscious states, ancient impres- 
sions, complexes and the like With all respect for earnest workers in such 
fields, let us hope that they ma}* manifest more appreciation of clinical medi- 
cine than some of them have shown, just as we hope that clinicians shall 
cultivate a more active interest m psychiatric points of view 

Finally let me add that internists generally should take a broader view of 
their responsibilities in the study and treatment of disease than has become 
customary m recent years Physicians of earlier times, unsupported by 
specialization, often exhibited a wider point of view and it is not an un- 
merited criticism of modern medicine to say that in delegating to specialists 
tlie entire management of conditions in which certain localized types of symp- 
toms have arisen, the physician not only neglects his proper duty to the pa- 
tient but, as similar experiences repeat themselves, narrows his horizon of 
appreciation of the whole picture of disease 



THE CEREBRAL CIRCULATION " 

XXV. REMARKS ON CLINICAL PIIYSIOLOGV 
]J) Stanli.y Cohh, M D, Hostoii, Mtt\uuhu\ctl'^ 

It wiu- be linn 01 sally at^rottl that blood mint to iht Iiunn n' the bin 
man oigamsm js to function mentalh and plu'^ic.dly It n. thcroforo, im- 
portant to Know all possible facts abonl the cerebral circnKalion — in what 
w'avs It resembles circulation eKewliere in the bodi, and m what wais it 
differs It may be stated at the b(.i^dnnm{]j that all mrie ctll-i of the contra! 
nenous sjstcm are easih injured by lack of oxNjxcn '1 hn stnsiti%tnoss to 
anemia is most marked in the most highly integrated ctiUtrs. e g the non e 
cells of the cerebral cortex The cells of the more automatic bulbar g.mgha 
withstand more anoxemia, the lentral horn cells of the cord e\en more, and 
the sympathetic ganglion cells aie most resistant of all * As compared to the 
cells of most other somatic organs, however, e\en these (ganglion) cells arc 
hypersensitive to lack of oxygen 

The hydrodynamics of the cerebral circulation arc uniriue The brain is 
111 a virtually closed box and is supported by a water-jacket of cerebrospinal 
fluid This is not onl} a jacket, but fills the lentriclevS and periiascular 
spaces as w'atcr fills a sponge The pressure of this fluid is subject to great 
and frequent changes When a man lies on his side with his head at the 
level of ins horizontal spinal canal, the fluid pressure in the whole svstem is 
normally about 150 mm of water Immcdiateh on sitting up, howcier, the 
pressure within the cerebral ventricles falls to minus 30 or 40 mm of w'atcr, 
wdnle that m the lumbar sac is increased to 300 or 400 depending upon the 
length of the cranio-vertebral canal Now intracranial venous pressure is 
always practically the same as ccrebi ospinal fluid pressure and rises and falls 
with It * Thus great clianges in venous flow must be continually taking 
place within the skull, and the capillary circulation (w'hich is the important 
area because it is here that the nerve cells get their oxjgcn) must compensate 
for or withstand more changes in blood flow’ and more sudden changes than 
most other organs of the body To keep this flow’ adequate there must be a 
control of the caliber of the arterioles and an assured strong head of pressure 
in the arteries To make sure of an even distribution of blood at good pres- 
sure the “Circle of Willis” (figure 1) joins the inflowing vertebral and 
cerebral arteries into one system, and assui es blood supply even though one 
internal carotid artery should be occluded Thus it is evident that tlie cere- 

* Read at the Montreal Meeting of the American College of Physicians, February 7, 1933 
From the Neurological Unit, Boston City Hospital, Boston and the Department of 
Neuropathology, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass 
This work was aided by the Josiah Macy Jr Foundation 

The paper is a coordination of some clinically interesting observations made in a study 
of the cerebral circulation during the past five years in the Department of Neuropathology at 
the Harvard Medical School The titles of the original papers so far published are given at 
the beginning of the bibliography 
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Fig 1 Arteries of the base of the brain (This illustration of the “ Circle of Willis ” 
IS taken from Willis’ book ” Opera Omnia, Amstelaedami, 1682 " The illustration itself was 
draiim by Sir Christopher Wren ) 
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l)ral drctil.Uion has .sonic tspcdal ics|)on*>ii»ilitn *■ anil '•nnu tspsMal intdia- 
niMiis ^\ith which lo mod them. 

Standard and conscr\ali\c testhooKs nsualK ‘^laU in ni^Mtd t») fitthial 
ciicidation that 

t^l) The aileiics aic “ ond-aitciH*..” ic, dn n<it an.i''tntn<»><‘ »int \chh 
anolhet , thcichne. ccichial infaict is common 

(2) Thcic IS wu \asomt>to\ contud. an<l thervime 

(3) Cercbial blood How is rtiiulatcd b\ tin thanj^t*. m '::iiutal som.ttic 
blood picssnrc 

(d) The metabolism of the btain is Ion 

These statements all need examination .ind u\isn>ii 


Tiil OorsnoN oi l'\n-\!niKns ix* thi ItuMx* 

V 

The idea that all ceicbial ai tenes are “ cnd-arten<.< " aiosr fiotn the fat I 
that infarcts frequently occnricd m the brain and that t ohnlumi m 1S72 had 
stated that infarcts could onh occur in orpfaiis in nhich there was no anas- 
tomosis between arteiics Anatomical studies, liowcxot. li.i\i piocid that 
there arc many cioss-conneclions between c\en the lancer artents of the 
biam” and that the capillan bed (figure 2) of the hiam is one gunt con- 
tinuous network from occipital lobe to fiontal pole.'’’* Tu spite of tlie^e 
vascular anastomoses, cerebral tliiombosis docs cause softening 'File ex- 
planation IS that rclatnc anemia will cause ner\c cells to degenerate, a com- 
plete anoxemia is not necessary * When an ai tcr\ is occluded the blood flow 
is decreased in the tissue immediately supplied, the decrease in ox\gen causes 
the capillaries to become nioie permeable, edema i csults, and the local pressure 
interferes with blood coming m from the ncarln normal areas by way of the 
capillaries, for capillary pi cssiu c is low' and cannot o\ creome c\ on model ate 
obstruction Hence the oxygen lack is increased the stasis becomes more 
complete, exti avasation of red cells takes place, and a typical infarct is 
formed It should be emphasized, bow'e\cr that moderate degrees of local 
cerebral anemia can cause loss of function m the ncr\c cells affected without 
actual cerebral softening , the nerve cells simply change then reactions to cei - 
tain stains, sections show' aieas of pallor (Erblciclmng®), in the gross the 
giay matter looks slightly pale and its line of demai cation from the white 
matter is partially obscured Such mild lesions arc frequently all that one 
finds at autopsy to explain hemiplegia, aphasia, eclampsia and status cpi- 
lepticus And it should be added that few' pathologists look for these mild 
schemic changes As a result many autopsies on patients snffeimg fiom 
fibese symptoms ai e reported as " negative ” The Munich pathologists 
pfnphasize the importance of vasculai spasm in causing such lesions, w'hile 
Naffziger^® aigues that ischemia of the brain often occuis in patients -with 
hypertension and aitenosclerosis in whom the piesstirc is unwisely low'ered 
too much and too i apidly 
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CIRCULATION IN ONE CYRUS 



Fig 2 Diagram of the circulation in one cortical gj rus The rich capillary bed is in 
the gray matter around the nen e cells , it is especiallj rich about the large cells in laminae 
3, 4 and 5 Most of the blood supplj reaches this capillary network from arterioles arising 
from pial arteries Thus an occlusion at “X” would cause anemia of the graj matter at 
" G ” The number of capillaries in the white matter is much less, and they often run paral- 
lel w ith nerve fibers, gi\ ing the effect of an angularly branchmg tree, rather than a netw'ork 
as in the gray matter The venous outflow' is largelj outw'ard to the pial \eins (shown gray 
in contrast to the black arteries) A small amount of blood reaches the capillary bed b> waj 
of the deep arteries in the white matter The cerebrospinal fluid fills the arachnoid space and 
enters the gray matter in slee\ e-hke pern'ascular spaces 


Cerebral Vasomotor Control 

It has recently been clearly demonstrated that the cerebral arteries ha\ e 
an autonomic nerve supply, tins is true of the deep intracerebral vessels as 
well as of the superficial pial vessels Moreover phjsiological experiments 
have shoAtm tliat there is both a vasoconstrictor and a -vasodilator mechanism, 
stimulation of the cervical stnipathetic nerve causing constriction of pial 
arteries, Mhile stimulation of the vagus causes \ asodilatation Further 
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Study h.ii» sho\Mi that llu* conual synipatlu tit ucr\t jnmrvalis uiily tlu 
ip'^datcr.d ccrebial hcniivphtMt, but that the \n}ius has a bdattrni that.*' 
Moicover, the pathwaj uf the \aj'us impulse'' li.is betii sluditd*’ ;*tKl it 
has been dcmonstiated that nerve impulsis ma\ pass up eitlur vaj^us uerti 
trunk to the medulla oblongata, lea\e the medulla along both fatial utrtt" 
and tu'nel as far as the genitulatc ganglion and thence along autor'omi< 
nenes to the ceitbral \essels lltie llu \ cause tasodPatation ‘I bus, in 
the brain, as in othei organs of the body, there ssinpailittic \asf)constri( - 
tion opposed to paiasympathetic ^ asodllatation ( I*igui e o. ) 'I he stmuila- 
tion of one vagus nene causes a bilateial ctubial \asodilatation. wiitita^ 



Fig 3 Diagram of the vasomotor nerve supply to the brain The cervical sympathetic 
nerve sends constrictor fibers to the carotid trunk and thence along cerebral arteries the 
vagus carries dilator impulses to the medulla, which pass out along the facial nerve to the 
internal carotid artery and its branches Another controlling mechanism is the nerve from 
the carotid body which enters the medulla with the glossopharyngeal nerve 
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the stimulation of a cervical sympathetic nerve causes only an ipsilateral 
vasoconstriction 

Proving that the vasomotor system exists m the brain, as m other bodily 
organs, does not prove that it normally has an important function Risei 
belle^es that its function is negligible Forbes,^® who has most lecently 
studied tlie question, finds that the response of the pial vessels is only about 
one-tentli as great as that of the vessels m the pinna of the ear to one and the 
same sympathetic stimulus Putnani,“ however, by perfusion experiments 
shows that cervical sympathetic stimulation causes an average reduction m 
blood flow of approximately 15 per cent, tlie systemic arterial blood pressure 
remaining constant 

Thus there is good evidence that the cerebral vessels contract on stimula- 
tion of the cervical S}Tnpathetic nerves, that they lose tone when that nerve is 
cut and that they dilate when the central end of the vagus nerve is stimulated 
In otlier words, the blood vessels of the brain react to vasomotor impulses 
like vessels m other organs, but l eg s strongly It would seem, therefore, 
that partial vasomotor control of cerebral vessels is now established How 
important this may be for the normal function is not yet determined, and 
one must be guarded m drawing clinical conclusions, but the repeated demon- 
stration of a cerebral vasomotor system certainly makes “ vascular spasm ” 
seem to be a reasonable clinical possibility under pathological conditions 

Regulation of Cerebral Circulation by Distant Changes in 
Systemic Blood Pressure 

This passive regulation of cerebral blood flow has for many years and 
by many authors been looked upon as the most important regulating mecha- 
nism That such a mechanism is often effective cannot be doubted, but it 
should not be too greatly emphasized at the expense of other mechanisms 

Adrenalin when applied locally to the cerebral vessels of anesthetized ani- 
mals usually causes a vasoconstriction^'*, when injected directly into the 
carotid artery, there may be a secondary vasoconstriction following vaso- 
dilatation, and when injected into a systemic vein there is usually cerebral 
vasodilatation In otlier words, the local effect on the cerebral vessels is 
constriction, but this is overcome bj’- the rise in hydrostatic pressure caused 
by the action of the adrenalin on the heart and systemic vessels In the per- 
fusion experiments of Putnam mentioned above, small doses of adrenalin 
apparently caused constrictions of the smaller cerebral vessels when sj^stemic 
blood pressure was kept constant Until more data are available, one must 
look upon the effect of adrenalin on cerebral vessels as not clearly under- 
stood , probably tliere is a balance between local constrictor action and gen- 
eral systemic pressure, the resultant being modified by the state of the or- 
ganism at the time of administering adrenalin (eg, low blood pressure, 
anesthesia, fear, etc ) - 

More continuously acting and therefore more important chemical effects 
are those of oxygen and carbon dioxide upon the cerebral lessels Al- 
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Woin ami Leniiov'® olwncil pi.il \i‘.sels of c.it> umkr tiu nm u . 
ami Lcmio'c ami Hrna Gihh'i*’ nuMMircd the o\M,a*n (outtiU oi lilood ul tn 
from an ailoiy ami fiom the intetna! ju{rtil.ii ami fcinm.il \tms <»i tin:uu>- 
Ihctucd patients The elTcct of chanjjes in tin o\\iit*n .iml cithon <ho\iflr 
content of arterial blood was noted in both t^pe^ of cvpeiiimnts It was 
pio\ed that a deciease in the caibon dioxidt content of the blood icMillid m 
a model ate const! iction of pial ^esseIs in the animals, ami in a detrtast ni 
the speed of cciebral blood Ilow' in patients An inciease in cat bon <bo\idt 
content W’as follow’cd by a inaiked dilatation of vessels and an increase in 
blood flow* In sharp contiast an increase in the ONWijen content of the 
artciial blood produced slight constriction and tlecrease in flow, while a 
marked degree of anoxemia show’cd a dilatation and imrcase in blood flow 
Anoxemia also augmented the dilator and spcedmg-iip effect of an lncrea^ed 
concentiation of carbon dioxide In the human experiments it was found 
that changes m blood flow in the legs did not paiallel changes in the brain 
Oftentimes in fact, changes wcic m the opposite direction The efTcct of 
carbon dioxide gieatl) o\cishadow’cd that of oxxgen Alterations m cere- 
bral circulation, as measured In thanges m artci io-\ enous diflercnces m the 
ox 3 'gen content of blood, were fully as great in the brain as in the leg The 
most effective measure to increase cerebial oxigcn supply is the inhalation of 
a mixture of 90 pei cent ox)gen and 10 per cent carbon dioxide The lattei 
dilates the arteries and by inducing a condition of atidosis increases the 
dissociation of oxygen from hemoglobin 

Caffein (and likewnse oxygen excess, alkalosis and adrenalin) is known 
to cause a primary cerebial vasoconstriction if given in laige doses, but the 
reaction is modified (as wuth adrenalin) if the blood piessure is abnormal 
or if the subject of the experiment is aheady under the influence of othei 


1 

drugs “ 


Other chemical agents that wnll, rvith regularity, cause rasodilatation (in 
addition to carbon dioxide and acidosis mentioned above) are histamine.^^* 
acetyl choline, and amyl nitrite These agents e\ idently all w'ork upon the 
cerebral vessels directly, foi the vasodilatation usually takes place in the face 
of a falling systemic blood pressure 


Metabolism of the Brain 

As long ago as 1895 Leonaid Hill"® discussed the metabolism of the 
brain and stated that when compared with muscle the bi am is not a seat of 
active combustion Recent anatomical studies bear this out®"’"® for injec- 
tion preparations of different oi gans show^ that cardiac muscle has approxi- 
mately 11,000 mm of capillaiy length per cubic mm of tissue, active skeletal 
muscle has 6000, but at rest only 2000 , the gray matter of the brain vanes 
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fiom about 500 to 1000 mm of capillaiy length per cubic mm , while the 
lute matter may run as low as 200 

It has been shown *“ that the brain has a rapid blood flow in anesthetized 
animals, the speed being as great or greater than that of any other organ m 
the body (with tlie possible exception of the retina, which is indeed pait of 
the brain) Calculations of the respiratory quotient of the brain have been 
made by Lennox who compared the ox 3 ^gen and carbon dioxide content of 
the blood drawn from an arteiy with that of blood drawn from an internal 
jugular vein, an arm vein and the femoral vein The average of 120 ob- 
servations on the internal jugular vein gave a respiratory quotient of 0 95, 
while 75 observations on the femoral vein gave a respiratory quotient of 

0 72 Moreover, more dextrose uas found to disappear from the blood in 
its passage through the brain than in its passage through the extremities 

It seems from direct experiment on brain tissue that the brain has a rather 
high metabolism when compared to other organs, or to the body as a whole 

Clinical Implications 

Weiss®" had stated tliat “Today when the concept of the psychogenetic 
origin of psychosis dominates medicine to a large extent, recognition of the 
fact that somato-genetic mental symptoms, personality changes and psychoses 
exist, and that there is some correlation between changes in the circulatory 
system and the mental state, is essential to the proper emphasis of psychiatry 
111 the larger field of medicine ” I would go mucli fartlier and say that 
everything points to the proper oxygenation of tlie nerve cells as one of the 
most vital of human mechanisms \¥e know little about this at present, but 
with new methods rapidly developing, mucli may be expected from the in- 

1 estigations of cerebral circulation That emotional stress may play an im- 
portant part 111 tlie etiology of cerebral vascular symptoms is not to be 
doubted Syncope, migraine and convulsions all may be emotionally pre- 
cipitated The exact mechanisms are as j'^et unknown, for observations of 
the cerebral vessels during life are difficult The cerebral vascular mecha- 
nism IS similar to that in the skin even though quantitatively the physiological 
reactions differ greatly It is a reasonable speculation, therefore, that such 
emotional changes as are known to occur commonly in the skin may occur 
in a modified form in the brain Thus flushing, pallor, edema and sero- 
sanguinous effusions are not impossible cerebral concomitants of severe emo- 
tional stress, they all are Imown to occur in ^ascular diseases with less 
evanescent etiologj'- 

Clinical evidence is abundant The neuiological effects of rhj'thmic 
changes in patients with Cheyne-Stokes respiration has been beautifully 
shown by Touinay®® who found Babinski’s sign present in the periods of 
apnea and absent when respiration was resumed Naffziger “ has presented 
a strong case for the theory that lowering blood pressure m patients with 
hj'pertension and arteriosclerosis inaj' bring on attacks of hemiplegia and 
aphasia More recently de Seze emphasizes the same mechanism I ha^ c 
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seen scvcial cases wlieic sucli accidents have otturicd aflcM |Miltini,' aiteno 
sclciotic patients to bed and alknMng a systolic jiressmr to fall fioni around 
220 to about ]60, reducing the blood supply to an alrtadv poorh oxyguiatid 
brain Moi cover, piosstnc on the c.imtid smim causes n sudden fall in blontl 
picssinc in some people, and 1 liaNC seen aiteriosdcrotic patient'' in uboni 
such a fall bi ought on sudden syncope ^\ith coinulsnc inr)\enunts The 
psychotic episodes of caidiac patients are coninion experience and nia\ be t \- 
plaiiied on a basis of cciebral lupo-oxcinia 

Vascular spasm has long been a favorite clinical explanation of brief 
cerebral sj mptoms Jackson saw constriction of the retinal arlerits pre- 
ceding epileptic attacks, while I'oerster, Penfield .and others ha^o seen act u.d 
aieas of a.asoconstrictioii in brains exposed at operation There are also 
cases of Raynaud's disease with p.uoxjsnial cerebral symptoms"’' Btam- 
\\ell,”^ Weiss and others h.ne seen \asoconstriction in the retinal \csscls 
at the onset of migraine The list might be prolonged, but these examiilts 
suffice to emphasize to the chmci.an the practical importance of the e\{»eri- 
meiital nncstigations upon cerebral circulation here summarized 
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THE EVIDENCE FOR A CEREBRAL VASCULAR 
MECHANISM IN EPILEPSY* 

By Wilder Penfield, M D , F R C S C , i¥ ontreal, Canada 

The mechanism of so prevalent a ciuse as epilepsy must necessarily in- 
terest every physician The suggestion that vasoconstriction plays a role m 
the spread of an epileptic disdiaige is to be found in the prescient writings 
of Hughhngs Jackson^ and he himself reported vasoconstriction in retinal 
arteries during an epileptic seizure Spielmeyer" has found histological 
evidence of recurring vasospasm in the brains of epileptic patients Foster 
Kennedy 'reported visible shrinking of the brain in an epileptic attack seen 
at the operating table and Foerster,* who has observed many fits during in- 
tracranial operations, reports that the brain shrinks, then expands enor- 
mously with cyanosis of the pia He also mentions an anemia which may 
spread outward from the focus 

The blood vessels of the pia mater, like vessels elsewhere, are under the 
control of the sympathetic nervous system as finally demonstrated by Forbes 
and Cobb These vessels, moreover, have a further control, parasympathetic 
in type, as demonstrated by Cobb and Finesinger^ and by Chorobski and 
Penfield ® Furthermoie the blood vessels within the brain bear perivascular 
nerves which suggest that they too are capable of constriction and dilatation 
(Penfield®) The physiological observations which indicate nervous con- 
trol of cerebral blood vessels have all been made upon experimental animals 

This IS to be a report of 30 examples of epileptic seizures in conscious 
human patients who lay with one cerebral hemisphere exposed to view on the 
operating table The immediate reaction of a practical physician to this 
statement may be to inquire, “ Why did you operate upon these patients and 
what were the results ^ ” The results so far have justified the procedure but 
they will not be analyzed in print until sufficient time has elapsed for rea- 
soned judgment There have been, so far, apparent complete cures and ap- 
parent complete failures I shall report here only certain observations made 
in the course of operations, for after the opening, we usually devote an hour 
or two to study and observation of the brain before proceeding with any 
operative manoeuver 

On first seeing an epileptic patient we study him to discover whether or 
not his attacks have a focal pattern If so we usually carry out encephal- 
ography If this indicates a focal lesion and if the location of that lesion is 
such as to produce a seizure of the particular pattern which the patient pre- 
sents we are apt to raise a large osteoplastic bone flap to inspect the brain 
This done, a convulsion is usually induced by stimulation Watching the 
brain during the epileptic seizures sometimes guides one to intelligent ther- 
apy, whether it be excision of a local focus, ligature of an artery or some- 

*Read before the American College of Phjsicians, ^lontreal, February 9, 1933 
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thin{» cbc It has .it tht* same time (kmtiiisli.itfil Ut Us plu maiitna a-' ->01 latctl 
with epilepsy wlvieli hcioie weu* no nunc tli.m ilatK conjeiiurt 

Cam i 

A boy 01 tluitcen \c.iri, coniplahiul oi local 01 jaik.oiuaii v.huii tilt* Icfl 

the right liantl and was oltcn conl'mcd to that nuijihct Oacoplisln* ci in.otoao 
showed, to our thbappointiuent, no guws lesion I will iiuotc trom in> imtc scritten 
nnmedutcl> .liter oper.ition ‘‘tiaKaiiic stiimif.iiion ot the po t ctmri! i,'>rn» t.n t, 
hgure 1) iieai the lissuie ot S\hius. pitKlmcd no iriabli nmnbncs* oi the tnouih, 



Fic 1 Case 1 Left osteoplastic craniotomy For reference to tnitnbcrs sec test 
The pallor appeared dming a seizure produced by stimulation at i The inset shows the 
arterial constriction which appeared spontaneously after the seizure 

both sides Stimulation of the post-cential gyius at 4 produced a clonic movement 
of the whole right arm accompanied by a sensation in Ins arm, a fact which w'as 
verified by repeating the stimulus a number of times Movement of hand and arm 
were produced by stimulation of the pre-central gyrus at 1 and 2 Stimulation of the 
other parts of the cortex with equal intensity gave no result 

“During this exploration tlieie weie no paiticuhu changes in the appeal ance of 
the cortex A faradic stimulus was then used just sufficient to give a twitch m the 
exposed temporal muscle Various areas about the cortex weie stimulated without 
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result and some of the large arteries were also stimulated, without result When tlie 
post-central gyrub A\as stimulated faiadically at point 4 clonic movements of short 
duration w ere produced as previously, but the movements went a little further, becom- 
ing somewhat convulsive in character It was likewise noted following tins that the 
area about tlie stimulation became pale After tins effect had worn off the motor 
gyrus was stimulated in front of this point at i Ihis resulted in a convulsion of 
considerable duration During this time a zone which included most of the motor 
gyrus and some of the post-central gradually became quite pale, while the brain sur- 
face posteriorly and anteriorly and all the way forward to the fi ontal pole became red 
and suffused (figure 1) 

“ During the attack the brain was w'atched closely No pulsation whatsoever 
could be seen m the arteries The veins gradually became bluer and some of them 
almost black The contrast betw'een tlie motor area and the suffused area was striking 
As tlie attack subsided pulsation could be seen again in the arteries, at first slightly 
and tlien witli the cessation of all convulsive movements all the arteries w^ere seen to 
pulsate violently 

‘ At this time a strange phenomenon was noted The artery marked A1 showed 
a definite constriction This was so sharp that it could not be doubted The lumen 
was practically closed at this point (figure 1, inset) Proximal to this constriction 
the artery was pulsating Distal to it no pulsation could be seen with the naked eye 
There w as no particular change in the color of the artery Over a period of about ten 
minutes this constriction gradually passed off At one time there persisted at the site 
of the previous constriction a little pallor but this eventually disappeared also 

“ The initial convulsion w'as follow'ed by several otlier wandering convulsions of 
different pattern In the second such seizure, which was observed by Dr Cone, the 
eyes turned, he said, in a strong, steady gaze across to die right At the moment that 
diis was reported we noted on the surface of the brain diat a white zone had appeared 
m the vicinity of the artery ^1 (see inset) The rest of the brain, even including 
die motor area, was now' more or less suffused This attack which was characterized 
as mentioned above by turning of the eyes slowly to die right, was also associated with 
clonic twitching of die eyelids (The anemic zone was not far from the occipital 
field for eye turning ) During die next ten minutes varying areas of die brain were 
seen to become blanched and other areas suffused The changes from a good color to 
blanching occurred in die almost imperceptible w'ay that a cloud shadow may be seen 
to cross the landscape on a sunny day Sometimes the appearance of anemia or 
blanching was associated widi a renewed commlsion, sometimes not 

“ The patient continued to have commlsions of varying types until it was deemed 
best to terminate diem He w'as then given ether Shordy following the administra- 
tion of ether die w'hole cortex became somewhat suffused and the motor area less pale 
This made die brain become practically the same color diroughout ” 

It IS seen therefore diat die above arterial constriction appeared after an epileptic 
seizure which involved a large part of die hemisphere It was as this constriction was 
disappearing that the neighboring cortex became rather suddenly blanched In this 
case blanching of cortex seems to have been associated directly with the local seizure 
In other cases such blanclnng has appeared as a sequel to the attack 

Case II 

A second case may be mentioned quite briefly A young girl aged IS was re- 
ferred to me by Dr Rawle Geyelin of New York She was suffering from epileptic 
seizures which apparently arose first in die left hemisphere Operation was decided 
upon for reasons which will not be discussed at present An attack winch was tjpical 
for her was induced by faradic stimulation of the trontal cortex, well anterior to the 
motor g>'rus and close to the inidhne Coincident with the attack the brain liecaine 
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blue, the ajtenes stopped visihlt puKitloii .uul lila\M-.e Inonue chuttr Mjerr ap- 
pealed two Miuill paUhe-> ot eoinpar.itue anuma ju^l above the tt^Mirc ot hvlvuj. 
When these were noted tlie con\nl'>ive movements h<id disappuned evcrjvvluro esiepi 
m the right side of the Uice. 'I his cuiUtntiLd a httle longer. It vv.i, then >een that 
one of the two arteries uliieh passed over these aiieiine are.is showed a point of eou- 
stnetion The eonvnlsive niov eiiients ceased and did not return, tile anemia laded 



cortex 

However, from then on for the next half hour these two aitenes continued to show 
varying patterns of constriction At one time there was a definite bologna sausage 
appearance in both As indicated in figure 2 there was visible pulsation on either 
side of the double constriction, but not between the two constrictions 

Case III 

A young girl complaining only of recurring Jacksonian epileptic seizures on the 
left side of the body was referred to me by Dr W F Hamilton She was found to 
have an infiltrating glioma of the right frontal lobe as indicated in figuie 3 After 
inducing a seizure by stimulation at r a constriction, as shown in the inset of figure 3, 
developed and persisted some time 
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Fig 3 Case 3 Right osteoplastic craniotomy Galvanic stimulation at 1 (5 milli- 
amperes) produced ileMon of left hand, at 2 a sensation of taste (5 ma }, at 3 twitching of 
the mouth Stimulation at v (9 m a ) produced an epileptic seizure Constriction of artery 
indicated in inset appeared after attack 

Discussion 

In preparing this study I have reviewed 43 operations in which electrical 
stimulation of the brain was carried out Of these cases seizures were pro- 
duced in all but 13 cases * In none of these 13 cases of stimulation without 
attacks did there appear arterial constrictions, areas of anemia, flushing or 
other vasomotor manifestations This may serve to some extent as a con- 
trol 

* Four of the failures may be explamed by the fact that the site pf stimulation was far 
frontal or occipital, sites from which we ha\e never yet succeeded m producing a convulsion 
In four cases stimulation was used onlj for localizing purposes 
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In 30 cruses stituul.nion w.ib mlluwu! 1>\ an aiua, a K^al attacK ur a c'cn* 
ciah/od attack In «uil} lorn of tl^c^c no cascular ihaiu;i was rtConk»l» 
three being ainae onh aiul of the othei the uumiI was nicuniptetc. 1 itc u- 
inainmg 26 cascb all piostnieil stiikm*; Na-.cnlar changes and all lail sj\ 
show'ed bonie alteiation in ceielnal blood \cssc!s cn in cuseulai t/atiun as 
sequel to the attacks 

Dinnui the setzun’ the .ihnost nuaiiahiv assocuited phenomenon is liie 
aiiest of MSible pulsation in the arlciies of the brain, .nul we etnphn magni- 
fying lenses to obseue these \essels This cessation t>f pulsation is usually 
wide-spread and in such cases it has been obsei\cd on se\eiai c;eca*ions that 
the radial pulse also disappeaied coinpleteK foi a eoi responding period 
Such a phenomenon indicates that dise'hargt ftfun the cerebral autonomic 
centers has aflectcd the \asoniotor oigani/ation of the whole bod) But I 
do not think theic is alway:> such a geiieralucd casenikir resjionse In four 
cases the arterial pulsation w'as dermiteh repoited .us stopping only m a loc.il 
aiea near the stimulation and here the sei/aiie was, of course, a local one 
It should be further noted that stmnilation caused a gcriis to blush im- 
mediately on thice occasions, tw'ice it w'as the poht-cential and once the pre- 
central gyius The response on the part of the patient wa^ slight in these 
cases and probably not to be considered coiniilsice 

111 general, the arteries may become lilue like the % ems during an attack 
If theie IS respiratory difficulty the \eins aie apt to be ^ery full and \enous 
pressuie high, so that theie occuis tiouhlesome bleeding from various \eins 
from which hemorihagc had been previously ariested When bulging of 
the brain occurs it is doubtless due to this lespiratoiy embarrassment In 
the absence of such embai rassment I have seen the veins collapse dm mg a 
seizure while the arteries became gradually blue 

Most of the findings theiefore suggest that very little blood is passing 
thioiigh the capillaiy bed of the biam during the actual seizure 

Vascular Sequelae 

A Dilatation of Capillaiy Bed After the attack the cerebral arteries 
pulsate violently and I believe more rapidly than before operation Then- 
color becomes a bright red and aiteries which weie not seen to pulsate be- 
fore the seizure may now begin to do so visibly In fact this recovery may 
go so far that the veins themselves take on an arterial hue In four cases 
the reddening of the veins after the seizure was so marked that they ap- 
proached in color the bi ight red of the ai teries 

One extreme example of this may be cited It was a case of focal epi- 
lepsy where we found no gross focal lesion Aftei extended galvanic ex- 
ploration a f aradic stimulus in the motoi ai ea produced a umlatei al seizure 
One minute later my assistant, Dr Thomas Hoen, called my attention to a 
cuiious stripe in some of the laiger veins An amazing change had taken 
place The central portion of the parietal lobe was redder than the rest of 
the brain This zone was bounded by large veins 
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Into the tiibutaries of these large veins was flowing arterial blood from 
this reddened zone, while into the tiibutaries from the outlying brain was 
flowing dark venous blood The result was that the outer half of each vein 
was dark blue and the inner half blight red, the two streams maintaining 
their separation as when a muddy tributary joins a clear river and fails to 
mix for a long distance When the patient was asked to cough it was noted 
at the Y-shaped junction of a red and blue vein that red blood was forced 
down a little way into a blue tiibutary as though the pressure resistance in 
the red branches was greater than that in the blue ’*• In such cases it must 
be concluded that the blood is passing rapidly through a widely opened capil- 
lary bed or that the tissues for the time being are incapable of taking up 
oxygen 

B Cottical Anemia The most frequent sequel to convulsion is not 
vascular dilatation but the appearance of focal areas of cortical anemia (nine 
cases) These may appear during the seizure but usually develop imper- 
ceptibly afterwards, indicating areas which have been the site of epileptic 
discharge In one case operated upon three years ago multiple anemic spots 
up to 7 mm in diameter de\ eloped upon the cortex within the general dis- 
tribution of a large artery Ligature of this artery resulted in immediate 
paralysis of those functions disturbed first in the inauguration and spread of 
his fits The paralysis was temporary and has been followed by complete 
cessation of his attacks up to the present 

You are all familiar with the post-epileptic paralysis which sometimes 
follows a seizure and which is usually located in the involved part This 
paralysis is doubtless to be explained by these associated vasomotor changes 
and certainly not on the basis of simple fatigue The paralysis develops at 
times without a preceding convulsion In such cases it is evidently due to 
spontaneous vasoconstriction In tw'o epileptics I have seen cortical anemia 
appear spontaneously 

C Spasmodic Closiae of Laiqe Arteries Six cases showed constiic- 
tion of one or more pial arteries, a constriction which shut off the vessel 
completely It may be at one point or it may extend a long distance, or 
there may be multiple constrictions These constrictions remain from 15 to 
30 minutes as a rule, fading out gradually 

In one case arterial constriction appeared before a frank convulsion but 
after stimulation, and in one case it seemed to appear spontaneously and 
without being associated with convulsion 

In conclusion, the one constant, visible phenomenon in the brain during 
an epileptic seizure is cessation of arterial pulsation Pallor may be present 
during a seizin e but more often follows it The epileptic brain is subject to 
local vasomotor reflexes such as have never been described in the normal 

* A word of warning may be added here On the dav following operation this patient 
developed aphasia and some weakness of the right side although her speech was normal all 
through the operation The aphasia cleared onlj after two or three weeks 

Galvanic stimuli should never exceed 12 m a and faradic stimuli should be no greater 
than the weakest current capable of causing contraction in the exposed temporal muscle 
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biain These changei> finther tannot he reprodiicul in rminuK accoidiiig tit 
as yet unpublished work* eairied out by Lyle (lagc in our laboratories^ 
riiysiological instability of the blood \es.sels sttni.** to be the abnormal *talt 
common to epdeptics of all ^alleties 

From the point of view of theiap> the c.isy singical conclusion lluit 
cetvical and doisal sympathectomy should thcrefoie make cpilefisy imi><7s- 
sible, unfoitunatel) does not hoUl In four caret ull> controlled cases I 
carried out complete sympathectomy without tdiolisliing epileptic seizures, 
although It seems to have helped one patient grealK . Gage has found the 
same to be true of expeimiental epilepsy in animals Attacks can be induced 
in them even after complete sj nipathectoniy 

The vasomotor spasms and changes seen so chaiactcristicallj m the 
cerebral cortex of epileptics aic due to \asomotor reflexes but reflexes which 
aie probably Jio/ subserved by autonomic neurones placed outside of the 
cranial cavity They seem to be subser\ed by such nerve cells upon the 
blood vessels of the brain and by a local vascular nerve plexus which I be- 
lieve, from histological studies, to be significantly increased m some cases at 
least Where such a lesion exists, excision of a focal scar w’lth its sascular 
plexus is at present the most effective way of abolishing these malignant 
local reflexes 
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THE VALUE OF ALIMENTARY GALACTOSURIA IN 
THE DIAGNOSIS OF JAUNDICE =*• 

By Henry J Tumen, A B , M D , and George Morris Piersol, B S , 
M D , F A C P , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The increase m our knowledge of hepatic physiology has led to a mul- 
tiplicity of tests of liver function It is now possible to find reports of the 
most diversified methods for evaluating the condition of this organ The 
activities of the liver m the metabolism of fats, carbohydrates and proteins, 
Its power to excrete bilirubin and various dyes and its ability to store water 
have all been utilized for this purpose Although it is realized that the 
various functions of the liver may be unequally disturbed by disease and that 
a single functional test may therefore occasionally fail, the necessity for the 
multiplicity of tests proposed has been questioned ^ It is felt by some that 
we already have sufficient means to show in a general way whether or not 
the liver function is disturbed and that the present need is for a method of 
examination which will aid m the differential diagnosis of the type of dis- 
turbance which exists Of the tests now available, one, the production of 
alimentary galactosuria, seems to offer definite assistance in differentiating 
the types of jaundice and it is with a discussion of the value of this test that 
this paper is concerned 

The carbohydrate metabolic activity of the liver has been studied in many 
ways The production of alimentary glycosuria, the glycemic response to 
adrenalin, the metabolism of lactic acid, studies of the blood and urine sugar 
after the ingestion of levulose and galactose and, recently, the response to the 
combined administration of insulin, glucose and water ~ have all been utilized 
in a study of this aspect of liver function It is unnecessary to consider the 
theoretical and clinical features of all of these tests However, m order to 
evaluate the results of our studies, we will briefly review the present knowl- 
edge of galactose metabolism 

In 1899 Sachs® demonstrated that to remove the liver from frogs 
markedly lowered their tolerance for levulose although they still were able 
to handle glucose and galactose satisfactorily Strauss,* in 1901, first used 
levulose to study liver function in human beings and demonstrated a de- 
crease in levulose tolerance m the majority of patients with liver disease 
This finding was rapidly substantiated by many workers and within a rela- 
tively short time the levulose test of liver function was being widely used 
Within recent years, however, this test has lost some of its popularity and 
has now, except m England,® been largely superseded by the use of galactose 
The use of this sugar in the study of hepatic function was first suggested by 
Bauer,® in 1906 

♦Read at the Montreal Meeting of tlie American College of Physicians, February 8, 
1933 From the Medical Wards and the Gastro-enterological Clinic of the Hospital of the 
Graduate School of Medicine of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Thclc it. ample thooicUcal backijrotinfl loj ihi-. u.'.t ol j^alattose IIn 
utilisation piincipally by the li\ci \\*is (leiiioiisli.ited b\ both Draudt ‘ .iiu! 
Fibchler,* uho showed tliat when tlie >U£iar is Jerl to drti's with an b’elc risiula 
from SO to 85 per cent of tlie galactose is cxcieted m the urme Ijollinaii, 
Power and IMaiiii ” state that tlie same amount is cKcieted b\ dogs whose 
livers ha\c been lenioxed Mann and Afagalli studiul the nlatnc \alue 
of various sugars in iehe\ing the Inpoghceiine shock caused by hepaleedoniy 
and found that the liverless annual could not use galactose 'I'liat the in- 
teslnies arc not neeessai} to the utili/ation of gtil.iclose was shown b_\ 
Woriicr,” w'ho states that the toleraiiee tow aid tins sugar is the same 
whethei it be gi\cn by nioutli oi injected into a biancli of the poilal \ein 
Foster showed that a \er) small dilTcieiiee exists betw’cen the arterial and 
venous blood sugars after galactose feeding, and fell that this indicated that 
the sugar is not used in the muscles 

The relative ease with w'hieh galactose forms gl\ cogen m the Hwr h.is 
been subject to some cpicstion Brocard/** for instaiiee, felt that galactose 
and levulose W'ere utilized with equal ease In the li\er Most workers, how- 
‘ ever, state that galactose foinis gl) cogen poorh Foster,'" be*He\ed that 
the marked hyperglycemia w'hich occurred after this sug.ii was given in- 
dicated that the liver had difficulty in absorbing it Isaac and Adler'* 
demonstrated by perfusion expennieiits that the liver does not easil> foim 
glycogen from galactose Tins opinion was also expressed by Abder- 
halden,'® Plofmcister and, more recently, by Cori 

At the present time it is generally felt that there is no kidney threshold 
for galactose Folm and Berglund vveie able to find the sugar in the urine 
after giving quite small doses Harding and Van Nostrand *® after careful 
blood studies, concluded that no threshold exists foi this sugar, this is also 
the view of Bloch and Weisz ■® This point is impoitant because if a thresh- 
old IS present, its variation would affect the amount of galactose passed by 
different individuals Because galactose is very rapidly absorbed it is dif- 
ficult to correlate tlie sugar findings in blood and ui me specimens , and al- 
though It IS probable that no threshold exists for galactose, this point is not 
completely settled Halberkann and Kahler have shown that galactose is 
excreted unchanged m the urme 

In discussing the value of galactose in testing liver function it is im- 
portant to consider the influence of insulin on the assimilation of the sugai 
Wierzuchowski reported that msuhn reduced the amount of galactose 
passed in the urme Corley,-® however, stated that although insulin caused 
galactose to disappear rapidly from the blood the degree of galactosuria was 
unaffected Basch and Poliak,®* Weltmann,®® and Bloch and Weisz-® also 
felt that insulin had little or no effect on the utilization or excretion of the 
sugar The earlier work on this point is subject to some question since dif- 
ferentiation of the blood sugar into glucose and galactose was not done 
This criticism, however, does not apply to the recent work of Roe and 
Schwartzman,®' who made separate detei niinations of these two sugai s 
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They showed tliat e\en toxic doses of insulin do not change the rate of 
removal of galactose from the blood of rabbits and that galactose is not a < 
direct physiological antagonist to insulin 

Theoretically, tlierefore, galactose, which is utilized exclusively, though t 
vith difficulty, by tlie liver, which is probably without a kidney threshold ' 
and the metabolism of which is uninfluenced by insulin is a suitable sub- , 
v^stance with whicli to test the function of the liver 

Bauer’s original papers stressed the occurrence of excessive alimentary 
galactosuna m cirrhosis “ and m catarrhal jaundice This was not found 
m cases of jaundice due to obstruction That it is parenchymal liver damage 
which lowers the tolerance to this sugar was shown by Roubitschek,-® who 
induced phosphorus poisoning m animals and found an increase m galactose 
excretion The test was soon applied clinically and Bondi and Komg,®® 
Reiss and Jehn,^^ Worner and Reiss,®’ Hatiegan,®® and others®^ 33, so.sv 
ported a definite degree of success m diagnosticating hepato-cellular jaundice 
by means of alimentary galactosuna These authors agreed tliat tlie test 
was usually positive in jaimdice due to parenchj mal liver damage and usu- 
ally negative m jaundice due to obstruction Many of them state that the 
use of galactose gave more accurate results than the use of levulose In 
1919 Worner summarized many of the previously reported cases m tlie 
statement tliat excessive alimentary galactosuna was present m 80 5 per cent 
of catarrhal jaundice and m 6 8 per cent of obstructive jaundice He and 
others concluded that a positive response to the test indicated the existence 
of diffuse parenchymal damage to the liver The diagnostic value of the 
test, however, has not been unquestioned Rouillard stated that tolerance 
for botli levulose and galactose is influenced by extrahepatic factors, and that 
tests based on tlie use of these sugars are unreliable Frey looked upon the 
galactose test as unsatisfactory, but used too small a dose of tlie sugar for 
accurate conclusions Jacobjr,^^ Faltitschek and Krasso,'*® Beckmann*® and 
otliers reported cases of liver disease witli normal galactose tolerance How- 
ever, a review of these reports indicates that even though alimentary galac- 
tosuria may be absent m many undoubted cases of hepatic damage, such as 
cirrhosis, severe congestion, and malignancy, these are usuallj' cases of 
chronic or arcumscnbed liver disease and that tlie test is frequently positive 
111 patients witli catarrhal jaundice or toxic hepatitis On the other hand, 
Althausen and jMancke ® reported 10 cases of catarrhal jaundice only two of 
nliidi were positiie to the galactose test 

Some of the lack of agreement m preiiously published reports is un- 
doubtedly tlie result of an absence of imiformity in technical procedures, 
sucli as the dose of sugar used and the length of time o\ er which urine is 
collected There has also been no universally recognized criterion for a 
positne result Bauer recommended the administration of 40 grams of 
galactose since he found that the normal tolerance was between 20 and 40 
grams and tliat with doses of less tlian 40 grams most normal mdi\ iduals 
and many of those with liver disease would assimilate tlie entire dose of the 
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sugar. Strauss “ found sugar in the urine only twice after 37 nornitil indi- 
viduals had been given 30 grams of galactose The use of a dose of 40 
grams of the sugar was advised by Worner and Reiss, Uloch and also 
bv Schellong*® who was able to demonstiate an absence of galactosuna in 
a" case of arsenical jaundice if smaller doses were used Reiss and Jehn 
noted no relationship between weight and livei function and Meyer and 
Stern found that the galactose metabolism of childi eii is similar to that of 
adults Rowe has studied galactose tolerance m a laige series of patients, 
mostly without liver disease, and feels that the tolerance to this sugar is not 
related to age, weight or body surface He does feel, however, that there 
is a definite difference between the sexes in the ability to utilize galactose and 
that women have a somewhat greater tolerance than men Rowe states that 
the assimilation limit for normal men is 30 grams but for women prior to 
the menopause it is 40 grams This difference is ascribed to the activity of 
the mammary gland A review of the cases reported does not bear out this 
contention of Rowe, foi the amount excreted after a 40 gram dose of galac- 
tose seems entirely independent of the sex of the patient. It must be re- 
called, however, that Rowe’s method of examination is purely qualitative 
and that he regards as positive the presence of sufficient sugar in the urine to 
cause a positive Benedict’s reaction It is not entirely accurate, therefore, 
to compare his results with those obtained from quantitative sugar deter- 
minations A possible explanation for the discrepancy which exists between 
the opinions of Rowe and others may be found in the work of Harding and 
Moberley^® They state that women seem to have a greater diuretic re- 
sponse to water than do men For that reason the urine passed by women 
after the ingestion of sugar solutions is more dilute and more sugar must be 
taken by women to give a positive Benedict’s test If, therefore, the result 
of the qualitative Benedict’s test is used as a criterion for sugar tolerance 
one might be led to the conclusion that women have a greater tolerance for 
galactose than do men 

At the present time 40 grams is the accepted dose of galactose for the 
testing of liver function As has been mentioned, Frey'“‘ used only 20 
grams, while Hirose®" administered 25 grams It is obvious that results 
from their senes cannot be compared with those obtained when the larger 
dose is used 

There is also some disagreement as to the period over which urine should 
be collected after the ingestion of the sugar In most instances, urine con- 
tains galactose for no longer than four or five hours so that we have termi- 
nated our studies after five hours This follows Bauer’s original recom- 
mendation Many collect the urine for two six-hour periods Fies- 
singer and Thiebault®^ advise examining the urine for 24 hours after the 
galactose is taken Wagner examined hourly specimens until two which 
were sugar-free were obtained Bauer has more recently adopted this 
method since he feels that the oliguria occasionally seen m cirrhosis may 
cause delay in the excretion of the sugar 
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There are great differences in the degree of galactosuria which the vari- 
ous autliors consider as a positive indication of liver disease Schellong'*® 
and Wagner®^ feel that excretion of more than one gram after taking 40 
grams of galactose should be regarded as indicating disturbance of hepatic 
function Brugsch looks upon 1 5 grams as the most a normal individual 
will excrete Bondi and Konig,®" Worner and Reiss,®" Neiigebauer,®* 
Davies,®* Kahler and Machold,®® and Sisson diagnose liver dysfunction if 
two grams are excreted Bode and Elek and Oppenheimer are more con- 
servative and feel that patients with normal livers may excrete up to three 
grams Jacoby,** on the other hand, did not use a quantitative test but 
based his conclusions on the duration of the galactosuria Fiessinger and 
Thiebault®* feel that tlie concentration of the excreted sugar and not the 
amount is important They state tliat a normal individual who takes 40 
grams of galactose and tlien not more than 1500 cc of fluids within the 
next 24 hours should pass the sugar m a concentration of 0 1 per cent or 
less If hepatic disease is present the concentration may reach 1 per cent 

Such diversified standards can lead only to confusion We feel that the 
most accurate and conservative diagnostic evaluation is that of Bauer who 
emphasizes the amount of sugar passed He feels that the excretion of two 
grams or less of a 40 gram dose of galactose is normal, and such a result is 
considered negative An excretion of between two and three grams is 
weakly positive and is suggestive of the presence of liver disease, while the 
passage of more than three grams is strongly positive and indicates that 
liver disease is definitely present We have used this evaluation in review- 
ing our own cases 

In 1922 Kahler and Machold®® recommended that a study of blood sugar 
response be substituted for urinary excretion in determining the galactose 
tolerance They were led to do so by their failure to obtain a pathological 
degree of galactosuria in cases of cirrhosis They also felt that examina- 
tion of the blood sugar eliminated the renal factor which entered into the 
older method, since they believed that kidney disease could interfere with 
excretion of the sugar and cause false negative results This last point is ✓ 
still unsettled Corley was unable to show any decrease in galactose ex- 
cretion after producing experimental nephritis and he could not increase the ✓ 
excretion by causing phloridzin diabetes 

Fohn and Berglund*® have reported that hypeiglycemia does not occur 
after galactose ingestion but this has not been confirmed Foster*® and 
Bodansky ®® showed a marked rise in blood sugar after feeding galactose to 
animals, the latter demonstrating that this sugar caused more glycemic re- 
sponse than either levulose or glucose Kahler and Machold,®® using the 
degree of hyperglycemia after galactose feeding as the criterion, reported a 
higher incidence of positive results in liver disease in general than was ob- 
tained by examining the urine This opinion was also expressed by Bode,®® 
Noah,®® Jezler,®® Kahler,®* and Davies ®* 

Until recently, clinical studies of the blood sugar curve after galactose 
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ingestion were made without any allcmpt to deteunine sep.u.itcly the amount 
of galactose piesent This explains the extremely variable lesult** obtained 
and may also explain the frequently noted association of low blood sugat 
with increased uiine galactose In such cases it seemed piobablc that the 
blood glucose was lowered to such a degiec that c\en aftci galactose feeding 
the total blood sugar remained low Relying on the fact that galactose is 
much less easily fermented by yeast than is glucose, Somogyi"* devised 
methods for their separate detei mmation These may be used in the urine 
when the test is earned out in a diabetic and have been applied to the stud\ 
of the blood by Bloch and Weisz,"® and Petow, Kosterlitz and Naumann 
Perhaps the most informative of the papeis dealing m detail with the 
characteristics of the blood sugar curve after galactose feeding is that of 
Bloch and Weisz ■“ They found that m normal individuals the rise m blood 
sugar frequently begins within five minutes after the galactose is taken 
This is too soon for the galactose to have reached the blood, and Bloch and 
Weisz showed that this early rise is due to an increase m glucose, which is 
assumed to have been reflexly released from the liver When the galactose 
reaches the blood stream fifteen or twenty minutes later thei e is slowing up 
of this release of glucose or some of the glucose actually may be reabsorbed 
so that the total blood sugar does not become very high When there is 
parenchymal liver disease the release of glucose from the liver is unchecked 
and since the liver is also less able to hold the galactose, marked hyper- 
glycemia is produced If the hepatic disease is very severe, the liver may 
contain so little glycogen that no glucose is released In such a case the total 
blood sugar will be quite low and, since there is no threshold for galactose, 
we have the appearance in the urine of an amount of sugar which seems en- 
tirely disproportionate to the degree of glycemia 

The leported studies of galactose tolerance by means of blood sugar 
determinations indicate that this method is more accurate m diagnosticating 
liver disease in general, and particularly cirrhosis, than is a determination of 
galactosuria It is important to note, howevei, that even in those papeis 
which emphasize the value of the blood method the majority of cases of 
jaundice due to parenchymal liver damage show maiked urinary excretion 
of the sugar Indeed, Noah®" and Elek and Oppenheimer ®^ cite cases of 
catarrhal jaundice in which galactosuria was marked in the presence of a 
normal blood sugar cuive Since the blood method can hardly be said to be 
accurate unless a separate determination of galactose is done, a procedure 
rarely practicable in the average hospital, and since it offers no advantage 
over simple urine examination in determining the types of jaundice, we feel 
that there is little reason for its use for this purpose 

That pathological galactosuria can occur in patients who have no liver 
disease became known shortly after the introduction of this test In 1911 
and 1912 Polhtzer"® reported patients who had marked disturbance of the 
vegetative nervous system and also one with hyperthyroidism whose toler- 
ance to galactose was definitely decreased These patients had noimal 
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glucose tolerance Since then pathological galactosuria has been noted in 
hyperthyroidism,®®’ ®‘ status lymphaticus,®- severe asthenia,®" marked neu- 
roses,®®’ ®’ ^d^n’s disease ®® and continued fever ®® That some neurologi- 
cal factor may be inwlved m the regulation of the blood and urine sugars 
after galactose feeding is suggested by the work of Hirschhorn, Poliak and 
Selinger'® and of Poliak and Selmger It was reported by them that the 
administration of ergotamine and atropine lowered the blood sugar curve 
and reduced the galactosuria These workei s felt that there is some neural 
or hormonal control of the liver cell activity in assimilating the sugar The 
drugs, by releasing this control, increased the liver’s power to utilize the 
galactose Bauer and Wozasek confirmed this influence of ergotamine and 
atropine and felt that it indicated a sympathetic stimulation of the liver to v 
assimilate this sugar It seems probable, therefore, that the ability of the 
liver to handle galactose is at least in part under the control of the vegetative 
nervous system That the endocrine glands also exert some effect on galac- 
tose tolerance seems ti ue Rowe has reported marked vai lability in toler- 
ance for this sugar with endocrine disturbances Churchman ’® has found 
levulosuria in patients with functional hyperplasia of the posterior lobe of 
the pituitary We have seen patients with marked hypopituitarism whose 
tolerance for all sugars was increased and who were able to take tremendous 
doses of galactose, in one case up to 70 grams, without causing sugar to ap- 
pear in the urine That these influences of the nervous system and endocrine 
glands limit somewhat the value of the test from a liver standpoint must be 
admitted While, however, the endocrine disturbances which elevate galac- 
tose tolerance might lessen the probability that coincident hepatic dysfunc- 
tion would cause excessive galactosuria, they do not detract from the diag- 
nostic value of this if it is found It must also be realized that those glandu- 
lar conditions, and notably hypertltyroidism, which cause decreased galactose 
assimilation may do so because of secondary liver damage For these rea- 
sons, and because association of hepatic disease with endocrine or nervous 
disturbance is uncommon and should ordinarily be recognized, we do not feel 
that the value of galactosuria in the differential diagnosis of jaundice Ts 
greatly lessened 

We will not enter into a detailed consideration of the clinical aspects of 
the levulose tolerance test The aid which it affords in the diagnosis of liver 
disease has recently been stressed by Kimball ® In tlie differentiation of the 
individual hepatic disorders, how’ever, levulose is not of much value Hohl- 
w’eg'® noted marked decrease in tolerance to this sugar in experimental 
jaundice whether due to phosphorus poisoning or to ligation of the com- 
mon duct Strauss '® stated that the levulose test is positive in 70 to 75 per 
cent of cases of catarrhal and luetic jaundice and in 62 5 per cent of me- 
chanical jaundice The difference in the incidence of positive results in 
these tw’o tjpes of icterus is not sufficient to be of much assistance in dif- 
feientiating them 

During the past two years we have used the galactose tolerance test in 
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Studying 54 cases of jaundice This group was composed of 18 patients 
with obstructive jaundice, 23 with catarrhal jaundice and 13 with toxic 
hepatitis The results of these examinations arc summaii/cd in tables 1, 2, 
and 3 and in chart 1 Galactosuria of three grams or more occui red in 54 

Chart I 

Results of the Galactose Tolerance Test m 54 Cases of Jaundice A 40 Gram Doic 

of the Sugar Was Used 

• - - ' I Z3% 

- = ■ = • = 1 2i% 

mmmmmmmmmmamm 54 % 

ft CASES OF TOXIC HEPATITIS 


— : .. '-.1 1T4 % 
a 43% 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■Mi 7B3% 
23 CASES OF “CATAREMAL TAUNDICE* 


- ' • ~ ~ : 1 634 % 

===i II I % 

■ 55% 

16 CASES OF OBSTRUCTIVE JAUNDICE 



SAUACroSURIA LESS THAN 2 QMS 
GALACTOSUBIA between 2 AND 3 G/^9 
GALACTOSURIA MORE THAN 3 GMS 


per cent of the patients with toxic hepatitis, m 78 3 per cent of those with 
catarrhal jaundice and m only 5 5 per cent of those with jaundice due to ob- 
struction Although this senes is comparatively small, these figures agree 
very closely with those of Worner,®® whose results have alieady been men- 
tioned 

Of the group with obstructive jaundice only one patient had a definitely 
positive response to the test He excreted more than three grams of galac- 
tose on two occasions This patient had a stricture of the common bile duct 
with jaundice of four weeks’ duration At operation definite biliary cir- 
rhosis was found Two other patients, however, also had biliary cirrhosis 
but excreted normal amounts of the sugar so that we do not feel that this 
alone is a cause of decreased galactose tolerance Two patients with ob- 
structive jaundice had galactosuria of between two and three grams This 
might be considered suggestive of liver cell damage but in both of these 
cases the duration of the jaundice was short and nothing was found other 
than the slight increase in excretion of the sugar to indicate that such dam- 
age existed There was no correlation between the degree of jaundice and 
the galactose passed in the urine Most of the cases in this group had been 
jaundiced for a relatively short period In one patient, however, who had a 
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Table I 

Results of the Galactose Tolerance Test in Obstructive Jaundice 




Age 

Duration 

Galactose 

Serum 




and 

of 

Excretion 

Bilirubin 

Cause of 



Sex 

Jaundice 

(Gm) 

(Mg %) 

Obstruction 

1 

P M 

58 c? 

4 weeks 

524 

90 

Stricture of 




5 

3 09 

ISO 

Common Duct 
(Biliary Cirrhosis) 

2 

J McB 

56? 

5 ‘ 

0 

80 

Carcinoma Head 
of Pancreas 

3 

L G 

26? 

8 “ 

185 

80 

Cholelithiasis 




10 “ 

09 

64 


4 

A D 

58? 

12 days 

0 

140 

Carcinoma of 
Gall-Bladder 

5 

T S 

42 c? 

1 week 

0937 

17 

Chronic 

Pancreatitis 

6 

J K 

69 c? 

4 weeks 

1065 

360 

Cholelithiasis 
Carcinoma Head 
of Pancreas 

7 

C S 

48? 

2 days 

1404 

IS 

Cholelithiasis 
(Biliary Cirrhosis) 

8 

I S 

50? 

2 weeks 

1126 

100 

Cholelithiasis 

9 

A G 

46 c? 

1 day 

1336 

03 

Cholelithiasis 

10 

M H 

66? 

Unknown 

1776 

09 

Cholelithiasis 

Pancreatitis 

11 

C O’N 

43 c? 

5 days 

0 

2 75 

Cholelithiasis 






(Biliary Cirrhosis 
Pancreatitis 








Hepatic Abscesses) 

12 

T A 

50? 

3 weeks 

1045 

25 

Cholelithiasis 

(Hepatitis) 

13 

W 

24 c? 

Unknown 

173 

07 

Cholangitis 

14 

F K 

57 c? 

12 days 

2 53 

80 

Cholelithiasis 

IS 

D T 

18? 

6 “ 

164 

60 

Cholelithiasis 

16 

B J 

52? 

19 “ 

0336 

075 

Cholelithiasis 

17 

S II 

55? 

About 5 

0 

18 

Operative Injury 



months 



to Common Duct 

IS 

A J 

57 c? 

18 days 

209 

165 

Carcinoma of 




103 “ 

025 

12 0 

Pancreas and 

Liver 


partial obstruction of the common duct for about four months the galactose 
tolerance was normal 

Of the 23 patients with catarrhal jaundice only five excreted less than 
three grams of galactose and of these one patient passed 2 005 grams The 
other IS had galactosuria of more than three grams Seven of the 13 pa- 
tients with toxic hepatitis excreted more than three grams of the sugar , 
three of the remaining six passed between two and three grams of galactose 
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TABLfc. II 

Results, of till. GaKietose Tolerance lest in “Catairh.il Jaundice" 





Duration 






Age 

of 

Galactose 

Strum 




and 

Jaundtci. 

Excretion 

Bilirubin 

Wasserniann 



Sex 

(Days) 

(Gni ) 

(Afg %) 

Rcattion 

1 

F M 

276 

9 

5125 

60 

PoMtnt 

2 

L L 

22$ 

11 

5 63 

160 




22 

100 

100 


3 

R G 

27$ 

11 

4 55 

ISO 

Negati\e 



19 

432 

39 





36 

4 799 

04 





69 

2 079 

035 


4 

T N 

14^ 

9 

4 68 

22 

»* 




16 

2 85 

085 





23 

0 

075 


5 

G K 

14 c? 

9 

1808 



6 

C L 

32 c? 

22 

0 748 

180 


7 

S H 

S0$ 

36 

3 95 

20 

(i 




52 

2 29 

16 


8 

J P 

43 c? 

15 

486 

13 5 

<» 




25 

4 36 

no 





70 

2 025 

05 


9 

R D 

29$ 

11 

2005 

60 

<« 

10 

E G 

21 $ 

23 

124 

IS 

II 

11 

F R 

1 

' 

ao 

8 

no 

30 

th 

12 

A R 

43$ 

15 

1008 

70 

1 



27 

513 

8 


13 

P M 

37$ 

5 

3 08 

24 

(i 




49 

651 

06 





94 

47 



14 

D S 

S3c? 

IS 

05 

45 

14 

IS 

W H 

31c? 

7 

14 95 

70 

II 




13 

2 56 

SO 


16 

I H 

15$ 

10 

524 

— 

— 

17 

E F 

316 

11 

3 35 

— 

Negative 




32 

0 288 

— 

18 

R D 

29$ 

9 


60 

Positive 




29 

2 855 

— 

19 

E G 

25 c? 

18 

37 

33 

191 

14 

Negative 

20 

D M 

13$ 

6 

338 

20 

<1 




18 

2 71 



iT 

E K 

23$ 

8 

659 

180 

Positive 




14 

2 716 


22 

W M 

55 c? 

IS 

692 

13 0 

Negative 




19 

2 32 

70 

23 

S R 

32 c? 

25 

125 
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In the cases of toxic hepatitis and catarrhal jaundice theie was extreme 
variability in the amount of galactose in the urine This ranged from 0 147 
to 18 08 grams There was no relationship between the degree of jaundice 
and tlie galactosuria The highest excretion. 18 08 grams (practically one- 
half of the sugar taken), occurred in a patient whose serum bilirubin was 
four milligrams per cent The smallest amount of galactose was passed by 
a patient whose serum bilirubin was 12 milligrams per cent The most 
severe jaundice was seen in a man who had galactosuria of only 1017 grams 
These findings emphasize the fact that the vaiious liver functions can be 
separately disturbed, a point recently stressed by Cantai ow 

Bauer"® and also Wagner,®' noted that m many cases of hepato-cellular 
jaundice the high galactose excretion frequently persisted when the serum 
bilirubin had returned to normal We noted this in some of our patients, 
for instance, W R (Chart 2 ) This patient entered the hospital with 

Chart II 

The Relation between Serum Bilirubin and Galactosuria in W R Who Had Pneumonia 

and Jaundice 



pneumonia and jaundice Despite a rapid drop in the serum bilirubin the 
galactose tolerance decreased, but slowly, and at a time when the jaundice 
was entirely gone he still excreted 2 3 grams of the sugar In another pa- 
tient, however, the opposite picture was seen This man, W C ( chart 3 ) , 
had arsenical hepatitis His galactose excretion was never very high while 
under our observation and returned to normal rapidly Ihe jaundice, on 
the other hand actually increased and did not entirely disappeai for months 
These cases are further proof of the dissociation of the individual liver func- 
tions and of the necessity for using more tlian one test in stud} ing this organ 
The duration of excessn e galactosuria in the cases of toxic hepatitis and 
catarrhal jaundice was extremely variable In some cases it was gone within 
three weeks In others it persisted for -very long periods, even as long as 
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three months Ceitainly, noimal liver function cannot be said to have been 
restored if the galactose cxxretion is high, even though other evidence of 
hepatic disease has disappeared 

Chart III 

The Relation between Serum Bilirubin and Galactosuria in W C Who Had Arsenical 

Hepatitis 



In our group with catarrhal jaundice four had positive Wassei mann re- 
actions Neugebauer®* reported that of 22 patients with early lues but no 
jaundice the galactose excretion was over three grams m 15 This high fre- 
quency of decreased galactose tolerance in syphilis uncomplicated by hepatic 
disease has not been noted by others We believe that the incidence of 
syphilis IS no higher m our group than in our hospital patients as a whole 
We do not feel that the lues was a cause of the )aundice in these cases, al- 
though, as Ruge states, it may have made the patients more susceptible to 
the particular agent that causes catarrhal jaundice 

In considering the results of the galactose tolerance test in our cases of 
catarrhal jaundice and toxic hepatitis we were interested in determining what 
relationship existed between the duration of the jaundice and the results of 
the test Roubitschek had noted that the galactosuria that is caused by 
phosphorus poisoning tends to decrease if the poisoning is prolonged He 
ascribed this to regeneration of the liver and resumption of its ability to as- 
similate the sugar Bloch and Weisz*® also felt that with legeneration the 
liver tissue regained its power to form glycogen from galactose Althau- 
sen states that the newly formed liver cells can readily maintain the carbo- 
hydrate regulating function Other workers®® have concluded that a high 
galactose excretion is always obtained in patients with diffuse liver cell dam- 
age unless the test is delayed sufficiently to permit liver regeneration 
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Table III 


Results of the Galactose Tolerance Test in Toxic Hepatitis 
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70 
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7 
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If 

8 

S 
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22 0 

If 

9 

M 

P 
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17 
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Cinchophen 





20 

28 

— 





24 
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20 


10 

R 

L 
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31 

10 5 
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Cinchophen and 
Cholecystography 

11 

J 

C 

57? 

9 

9742 

30 

Cinchophen 





22 

329 

— 

12 

W 

R 

31c? 

1 

238 

85 

Pneumonia 





8 

308 

14 






31 

43 

03 






S3 

23 

<02 


13 

V 

DeL 

29? 

90 

29 


Toxemia of 
Pregnancy Ending 
in Acute Yellow 
Atrophy 



In our 13 cases with toxic hepatitis a definitely positive result, an ex- 
cretion of three giams or moie, occurred in patients who had been jaundiced 
fiom SIX to 31 days (average 10 7 days) Definitely negative results, ex- 
cretion of less than two grams, were found in patients who had been jaun- 
diced from 16 to 53 days (average 39 3 days) If the cases with a doubt- ^ 
fully positive response, that is, with an excretion of betw'een two and three 
grams, are included with those definitely positive, the average duration of the 
jaundice at the time of the galactose test becomes 22 days 

Of the 23 cases with catarrhal jaundice 18 had a galactosuria of three 
grams or more The duration of jaimdice in these patients varied from 
five to 36 days (average 117 days) The duration of jaundice in the five 
cases which excreted less than three grams ranged from 11 to 25 days 
(average 19 1 days) These findings are presented in chart 4 
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Chaut IV 

The Degree of Galactosuria ui Rel.itjon to the Duration of tlio Jaundice in 13 Cases of 
Toxic Hepatitis (x) and 23 Cases of "Catarrhal Jaundice’’ ( ) 



Although in both these groups the negative results were obtained in pai 
tients whose jaundice was of a longer average duration, the duration of the 
individual cases varied sufficiently to warrant further analysis Since the 
pathogenesis of the jaundice is known in those who had toxic hepatitis, these 
cases will be considered separately In this group the three negative results 
were obtained in patients who were first seen when the jaundice had been 
present for 16, 49, and 53 days At first glance it would seem that m the 
last two cases the long continuance of the disease had permitted regeneration 
of the liver tissue and that this had restored the normal liver function 
This thought, however, is not substantiated by the clinical course of these 
patients One died, probably of acute yellow atrophy, the day after the 
/ galactose test was done The other patient, a man with arsenical hepatitis, 
developed subacute liver atrophy with marked increase in the jaundice and 
tyrosin in the urine The galactose test remained repeatedly negative It 
IS possible, of course, that in both of these patients sufficient functioning 
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hepatic tissue lemained to normally assimilate the galactose The impor- 
tant point IS, however, that very severe liver damage can exist and the galac- 
tose test still give a normal result 

In patients with catarrhal jaundice the disease was also of longer aver- 
age duration in those whose galactose test was negative In this illness, 
however, the overlapping of the durations of the jaundice at the time of the 
positive or negative lesults was even more marked than in the group with 
toxic hepatitis It was also noted that in some of the patients high degrees 
of galactosuria persisted over long periods These facts led us to believe 
that duration of the disease may not be the only factor m a case of catarrhal 
jaundice which determines whether tlie galactose test shall be positive or 
negative 

Catarrhal jaundice is not a disease entity It is pi obable that the symp- 
tom complex that goes by this name includes cases of jaundice of varied 
etiology and pathogenesis The eaily conception of the presence of cholan- 
gitis or duodenitis in every case has been disproved When Bauer noted 
that excessive galactosuria occurred in so many of the patients with this type 
of jaundice he concluded that the essential defect was disease of the liver 
cells themseh es There are cases, how^ever, m which the galactose tolerance 
test IS negative, even -when done eai ly in the illness It has been thought by 
Adler and Jeddeloh that this variation in galactosuria indicates that there 
aie two types of catarrhal jaundice, one due to liver cell damage and'' 
one due to actual catarrh of the bile ducts Bockus and Tumen,®® in a study 
of their cases of catarihal jaundice, compared the patients with excessive 
galactose excretion wnth those in whom this was normal They found that 
in the cases with positive response to the test, splenic and hepatic enlargement 
were more frequent and that the jaundice seemed to run a more prolonged 
course The patients in w'honi the test w^as negative showed a higher inci- 
dence of biliary obstruction and catairh It was not felt “that the differ- 
ence m the incidence of these findings w'as sufficient to warrant the conclu- 
sion that the galactose test in itself separates one type of so-called catarrhal 
jaundice from another ” It does seem probable, though, that a positive 
galactose test in a case of catarrhal jaundice indicates that the icterus is due 
to actual disease of the liver cells themselves, that is, to hepatitis When, 
on the other hand, the test is negative, especially early in the course of the 
illness, this fact suggests that the jaimdice is due to obstruction m the ducts 
fiom inflammatory changes 

The results of our use of the galactose tolerance test in patients with 
icterus agree in general with those of Bauer and of Worner We have 
"noted that in obstructive jaundice the test is practically always negative On 
the othei hand, positive results aie obtained in those types of jaundice of 
whicli hepato-cellular damage is the cause The majority of cases of toxic 
hepatitis and catarrhal jaundice show" increased galactosuria Negatne re- 

* Throughout this paper we have used the term catarrhal jaundice not because we feel 
that It represents a disease entity but because it is convenient to so designate a group of con- 
ditions at present not well differentiated 
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suits to the test, however, may be obtained in undoubted cases of hcpato- 
cellular damage, even when this is of the utmost severit} In catarrhal 
jaundice a negative result to the galactose tolerance test may be obtained for 
one of two reasons The test may have failed to show the presence of 
hepatitis or the jaundice may have resulted from obstructive biliaiy catarrh 
This last possibility is particularly suggested by the occurrence of normal 
galactosuria in association with a spleen of normal si^c and evidence by 
duodenal diainage of biliary obstruction 

We feel that a positive galactose tolerance test in jaundice is almost 
pathognomonic of hepato-cellular damage Tf the test is negative, this con- 
dition is not 1 tiled out, particulaily if the test is earned out late in the course 
V^f the illness 

We Avish to express our gratitude to Dr H L Bockus for kindly permitting us to use 
the records of many of his cases in preparing this paper 
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CONCERNING PLACENTAL HORMONES AND 
MENSTRUAL DISORDERS ' 

By A D Campbell, Montreal, Canada 

Certain placental extiacts are now in common use in the treatment of 
disorders of mensti nation Following upon a not inconsiderable experience 
m 472 cases, it seems justifiable at this stage to discuss the theoretical basis 
for their use and also the lesults obtained by treatment The first of these 
extracts is Emmenm, first defined by Colhp (1930) as an alcohol-soluble, 
ether-insoluble extract of human placentae In the light of recent work of 
Colhp, Browne and Thomson (1932), it appears that Emmenm is piobably 
a complex, containing as its active principle an ether-soluble trihydroxy- 
estrin, similar to the theelol of Thayer, Levin and Doisy n931) and tri- 
hydroxy-estrm of Marrian (1930), but differing fiom them physiologically, 
as they in their turn differ from the theelin of Doisy ( 1929) or ketohydroxy- 
estrin of Butenandt (1929), in being relatively inert m the castrate animal, 
while preserving high activity m the immature animal with intact but pre- 
pubertal ovaries Colhp, Browne and Thomson (1932) therefore suggest 
that Emmenm is converted by the ovary, even the immatui e ovary, into some 
more active form of estrm, and this conception agrees well with clinical ex- 
perience It is interesting that Butenandt and Stormer (1932) find that 
their purest preparations of trihydroxy-estnn, free from all traces of keto- 
hydioxy-estrm, have little activity m the castrate animal, their activity m 
the immature animal has not yet been repoited 

The second of the preparations used is the anterior pituitary-like hor- 
mone extracted by Colhp, Thomson, McPhail and Williamson ( 1930) from 
human placentae by means of acetone, and suitably purified In contrast to 
Emmenm, it is insoluble m 85 per cent alcohol, and being destroyed by di- 
gestive enzymes, must be administered by injection It is almost certainly 
identical with similarly purified extracts of human pregnancy urine, and the 
relation of these substances to the hormones of the anterior pituitary itself 
has been much clarified by the very recent work of Colhp, Selye, Thomson 
and Williamson (1933) They have found that, while such anterior 
pituitary-hke (“A PL”) extracts of placenta or pregnancy urine do act 
diiectly upon the ovaries, they can only partially prevent the regression 
caused by hypophysectomy , that is, the pituitary itself contains, as well as a 
substance acting upon the ovary m the same sense as does A P L , an addi- 
tional or complementary substance, not present in placenta or pregnancy 
urine On the other hand, there is definite evidence that A P L has a 
stimulating action on the pituitary, probably indirectly, causing enlargement 
with signs of hyperactivity, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 

* Read before the American College of Physicians, Montreal February 7, 1933 
From the Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology, McGill University 
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A P L causes a release of the required complementary substance from the 
pituitaiy In any case, the action of the A P L in normal immature ani- 
mals, as desciibed by Colhp, Thomson, McPhail and Williamson (1931), is 
to cause the ovaries pi ecociously to assume normal adult size and structure, 
and to function, with the piemature appearance of apparently normal estrus 
cycles , there is no action in castrated animals 



Fig 1 Schematic illustration of the action of certain placental hormones 

Since there is some evidence of the presence of inhibitory substances in 
the pituitary (Colhp) it is possible that alterations in this factor influence 
the function of the glands of internal secretion as revealed m ovarian dys- 
function Moreover, while certain centers in the hypothalamus undoubtedly 
influence the hypophysis, in order to clarify this most important point we 
must wait patiently for more experimental data 

These extracts have been employed in the treatment of disorders of 
menstruation of various kinds, but only m selected cases regarded as suit- 
able for such treatment Thus all cases in which pelvic lesions or abnormali- 
ties exist have been set aside, and are not further considered in this article 
Moreover, it is known from animal experiments that disorders of the repro- 
ductive system may be due to the use of dietaries deficient in protein, in cal- 
cium, or m ceitain vitamins, and observations in Central Europe during the 
war justify the assumption that many present-day dietary fads and foibles 
contribute in a large measure to disorders of menstruation particularly m 
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adolescence In such cases, endocimc theiapy, though not ncccssaiily in- 
effective, does not appeal to be entirely lational The lemainmg cases may 
be clinically divided into those showing disordeis of the menstrual flow, 
either in interval, duration or amplitude, and those showing disordeis giv- 
ing rise to pain, which in turn may be pi emenstrual, menstrual oi inter- 
menstiual 

Throughout this study the guiding principle has been kept in mind that 
menstruation is only the last, external manifestation of a long chain of 
physiological reactions In considering the disoiders of menstruation, it 
must be remembered that, while the macroscopic and microscopic structure 
of the uterus is in itself significant, this structui e is undei the control of the 
hormones of the ovary (estrm and the hoimone or hormones of the corpus 
luteum) The formation of these hoimones is in turn controlled by the 
internal secretions of the anterior pituitary which similarly regulates the 
thyioid and the adrenal cortex and in its turn is no doubt to some degree 
regulated by the brain and the sympathetic neivous system These links, 
moreover, do not lead in one direction only The hormones of the ovary do 
undoubtedly influence the activity of the anteiior pituitary, and the rhythm 
of the menstrual cycle is not improbably due to an interaction between these 
two organs Moreover, the effect of certain hormones of the ovary upon 
the anterior lobe of the pituitary gland may affect its influence upon other 
endocrine glands, and these may similarly affect the ovaries indirectly That 
the higher links in the chain are not unaffected by events in the uterus is evi- 
dent, for example, in the difference between pregnancy and pseudo-pregnancy 
in many animal species Disordered menstruation, then, may be but the out- 
ward and visible sign of a dislocation of any one of these links , this idea is 
to be earned in mind in the subsequent discussion of the various disorders 
considered 

Amenorrhea 


With the exception of instances of congenital obstruction in the Mul- 
lerian tract, there is a span m the life of the human female through which 
menstruation takes place with periodicity, interrupted normally by pregnancy 
and lactation Apait from such physiological states, amenorrhea is depend- 
ent upon alteration of physiology in some link or links m the so-called endo- 
crine chain, in which undoubtedly the pituitary is of paramount importance 
It has been found convenient to classify cases of amenorrhea in the fol- 
lowing manner 


(According to physical 
characteristics) 


Primary Amenorrhea 

' 1 With prepubertal characteristics 
2 With normal post-pubei tal characteristics 
- 3 With abnormal pre- or post-pubertal chaiac- 
tenstics 

( Endocrmopathies ) 
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Secondai y Amenorihea 

1 Oligomenorihea 

2 Oligomenorrhea with lapses 

3 Regular menstruation with lapses 

In the prepubertal type of primary amenorrhea, the stature may be 
within normal limits, but the secondary sexual characters ai e largely absent 
axillary and pubic hair are developed at most to the degree of lanugo, the 
vaginal canal is small and frequently shows senile changes in the mucosa, 
the uterus is distinctly infantile In such cases the ovaries, if they are de- 
veloped at all, may be regai ded as functionless , these individuals are physio- 
logically or idiopathically pi epubertal castrates Absence of the sex element 
of the pituitary, without disturbance of the growth-promoting and other 
functions of that organ, Avould go far to explain such entities 

Somewhat similar in origin are the cases in which stature and sexual 
characters are normal, but in which menstruation has never occurred , the oc- 
casional occurrence of one or two periods of uterine bleeding simulating, but 
probably not exactly corresponding to, menstruation may be disregarded 
Here again it is often tempting to suppose that the gonad-stimulatmg ac- 
tivity of the anterior pituitary has ceased, not, however, at so early a stage 
as in the preceding group, so that the secondary sexual characters have de- 
veloped normally to a considerable degree It is, on the whole, improbable 
that inflammation of the genitalia, or of the ovaries m particular, is an im- 
portant cause of amenorrhea, since known cases of pelvic inflammatory dis- 
ease larely display amenorrhea in their subsequent course, and moreover it 
IS certain that the amount of ovaiian tissue normally present is gieatly in 
excess of the amount required for the normal menstruation For this and 
other reasons it seems more probable that the pituitary gland is primarily at 
fault It is moreover quite unsafe to dismiss this possibility in cases where 
the sella turcica appears normal in the roentgen-ray, Cushing lends his au- 
tlioritative support to the view that the gross size of the gland is no index of 
the degree of its activity 

The underlying cause of disturbed function is often obscure but in many 
instances is traceable to some toxic condition or febrile state in childhood or 
adolescence frequently escaping the attention or memory of patient or par- 
ent, even in adult life the pituitary is susceptible to toxic influences including 
those of the puerperal state The association of amenorrhea with tuberculo- 
sis IS a time-honored observation, but in addition the disorder not infre- 
quently follows scarlet fever, diphtheria or influenza , refractory amenorrhea 
and diabetes arc frequently associated Over 75 per cent of cases of 
amenorrhea are directly traceable to some of the conditions above mentioned 
First among the cases which show amenorrhea in the presence of ab- 
normal postpubertal charactei istics may be placed the cases of so-called Siin- 
monds’ disease, in which all the functions of the pituitary are depressed As 
Calder has recently pointed out, the condition parallels that of the hypo- 


(Accoiding to inenstiual 
histones) 
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long-lived, or both Tins view is supported by Meuer’s finding of an en- 
larged corpus luteum in a case with decidua-Iike progestational endometriuin 
and by the fact regularly observed that the cycles in cases of dysmenorrhea 
are usually prolonged to 29 or 31 days Beckwith Whitehousc suggested 
that treatment should be dnected to curtailing this piolonged life of the 
corpus luteum, which in tuin probably depends on some disturbance of the 
endocrine balance between ovary and pituitary At the present time our 
knowledge of this balance does not suggest any means of readjusting it m 
the desired sense, but an altei native method of treatment does suggest itself 
It IS known from the animal experiments of Reynolds and Allen, and others, 
that estrin inhibits the action of corpus luteum hormones in inducing pro- 
gestational changes in the endometrium If these latter arc responsible for 
dysmenorrhea, it is not illogical to attempt treatment by the administration 
of substances actually or (as in the case of Emmenin) virtually of the estrin 
type In fact, the results of Emmenin treatment in such cases appear to go 
beyond expectation in this respect The administration of Emmenin re- 
duces the length of the cycles to 28 days, the uterus becoming less hard and 
increasing in si 2 e Treatment should be carried through three cycles (since 
It IS commonly found that every second cycle is less severe) and the dose 
then gradually reduced , only in a few cases should recurrences be anticipated 
Failures should be reviewed in the light of a more searching history and 
investigation Dysmenorrhea occurs commdnly in patients of a definite 
physical type, rarely in the obese or plethoric, the typical case is ultra- 
feminine, active mentally and physically, weighing 95 to 115 pounds, and 
with slightly raised basal metabolic rate, the uterus is small, anteflexed and 
hard 

Pam occurring simultaneously with menstruation (menorrhalgia) is of 
a different nature It occurs, as a rule, not m adolescence, but in adult life 
There is usually, if not always, a lesion in the pelvic organs, real if not ap- 
parent, the cycles are frequently short and profuse, a large proportion of 
the cases are married, and sterility is an accompanying symptom Intra- 
uterine investigation will very frequently reveal the presence of a polyp or 
small mural fibroid, which not only stimulates the uterus to violent contrac- 
tions but may cause regurgitation within the pelvic cavity through the 
Fallopian tubes, giving rise to intense peritoneal irritation Endometriosis 
within the abdominal cavity gives rise to symptoms so similar that differen- 
tiation is exceedingly difficult, it is not impossible that this condition has 
existed undetected in some patients who have failed to respond to Emmenin 
Intermenstrual pain, or “ Mittelschmerz,” piesents an almost unanswer- 
able problem It is characterized by the onset of sharp pain 12 to 14 days 
before the expected period, and the pain frequently continues with acute 
exacerbations until a few hours before the onset of the menstrual flow , the 
cycles are usually regular The symptoms are so suggestive of chronic 
appendicitis that laparotomy is usually performed on these patients sooner 
or later, in spite of these exceptional opportunities for investigation almost 
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no convincing information bearing on the cause of the condition has been 
obtained Unilateral oophorectomy has frequently been performed, and 
It IS found that thereafter pain does not recur on the operated side, this fact, 
together with the coincidence of the onset of pain with the alleged time of 
ovulation, suggests that the ovaries rather than the uterus are the seat of the 
pain Yet since the pain is normally bilateral the relation to ovulation can- 
not be insisted on too heavily, though it is probable that even the ovary in 
which ovulation is not occurring at any one cycle shares with the other in 
certain disturbances such as hyperemia and congestion Neither Emmenm 
nor A P L , nor, it would appear, any other form of endocrine therapy yet 
employed, has proved of any efficacy in this condition Roentgen-rays have 
been employed by us m the treatment of intermenstrual pain Following an 
artificial menopause of upwards of three months, menstrual epochs were un- 
accompanied by pain The series is not large and sufficient time has not 
elapsed to speak with finality, yet our results seem to justify the considera- 
tion of such an heroic procedure in the treatment of “ Mittelschmerz ” 

It should be emphasized that Emmenm therapy is essentially safe In 
a group of 10 cases, Emmenm was administered daily (except during the 
periods) for several months without disturbing the normal menstrual cycles 
If, however, administration was continued through the epoch, irregular 
prolongation of the flow or incomplete cessation was observed No un- 
toward effects, apart from occasional slight vertigo, headache, or nausea, m 
isolated cases were noted, three patients developed urticaria No changes 
were observed m blood pressure levels , in some cases an initially high basal 
metabolic rate underwent slight reduction The administration of Emmenm 
does not prevent impregnation nor interfere with gestation Some 17 cases 
regarded as sterile became pregnant when treated for various menstrual dis- 
orders, the explanation is probably to be sought m the improved condition of 
the endometrium, or possibly in alteration of the vaginal reaction 

It may be of interest to review the possible cases of sterility attributable 
to the female, and the outlook for endocrine therapy in each type Firstly, 
sterility may be due to failure of the ovaries to liberate viable ova , in some 
such cases, stimulation of the ovaries by anterior pituitary-hke hormones 
might have a correcting influence, for example, in prevention of atresia of 
the follicle Secondly, the ova liberated may fail to reach the uterus, 
whether because of some mechanical obstruction or because of derangement 
of the ciliary transporting mechanism, the latter type is that associated with 
endometriosis and ectopic pregnancies, and it is not inconceivable that it 
might be influenced by ovarian hormones Thirdly, it is theoretically pos- 
sible that the ovum and the sperm cannot unite to reproduce a viable embryo 
(for example, owing to association of lethal genes) , such cases, if they exist, 
are doubtless refractory to all treatment Fourthly, the uterus and vagina 
may be so abnormal — for example in the reaction of their secretions or the 
reactivity of their surfaces — that they are inhospitable either to the sperma- 
tozoa (so that intercourse could be fertile onl> at a very restricted period in 
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each cycle) or to the feitiluecl ovum (so thayniclatioii fails or the cmhiyo 
sooner or latei loses its connection with theymaternal tissues) Nearly all 
cases in this group could probably be influei/ccd favoiably by a correct sup- 
ply of the hormones of the ovary, eithei in iroduced exogenously or evoked 
by stimulation of the ovary with appropriaie extiacts of the pituitaiy type 
It has already been indicated that the m lucnce of the pituitaiy upon the 
ovaries is a reciprocal one, this is nowheie more evident than when ovarian 
function ceases, for example as a result of castration Nevertheless, the 
origin of the various symptoms of the menopausal complex remains wholly 
obscure, and the treatment of the condition with placental hormones is a 
successful experiment without clear theoretical basis The symptoms maj 
include alteration in blood pressure and in metabolic rate, with irritability 
in addition to flashes (bouffees de chaleur) frequently appearing before the 
actual cessation of menstruation, that is to say, in the presence of some 
degree of ovarian function They may persist long after apparent function 
has ceased It is a striking fact that so-called “ idiopathic ” amenorrhea 
before the climacteric infrequently leads, as does castration at a similar age, 
to the production of menopausal symptoms Emmenm has proved itself 
efficacious m the treatment of the menopausal syndrome of a milder form, 
provided that the symptoms have only recently appeared , the more general 
and more logical therapy is the A P L extract, which has been employed 
with signal success in cases with intact ovaries 

The exhaustion of the potential follicles in such cases can be disproved 
histologically, but the fundamental alteration is possibly in the anterior 
pituitary gland Further support of this thesis lies m the fact that with the 
administration of A P L to such cases, the symptoms disappear in many 
instances, even if a considerable period has elapsed since the apparent ter- 
mination of menstrual life, but since laboratory experiments and clinical 
trials have conclusively shown that the active principle employed is inef- 
fective m the ovariectomized organism, the symptom complex of the so- 
called menopause is therefore appaiently the result of deficient activity of 
both glands This is further borne out by the fact that post-menopausal 
patients when treated with A P L do not respond with menstruation, as do 
cases m mid-hfe with a corresponding peiiod of amenorrhea Moreover, 
the disturbance disappears even m certain cases with similar symptoms re- 
sulting from irradiation These observations suggest that active graafian 
follicles and corpora lutea are not essential for the entire endocrine function 
of the ovary 

Possibly the most striking application of A P L has been m the treat- 
ment of excessive uterine hemorrhage A preliminary report on the effect 
of such treatment was presented by us before the British Medical Associa- 
tion, August 1930 A classification of the various types of this disorder 
has been already offered (Campbell, 1931) , here again, as m the classifica- 
tion of secondary amenorrhea, the type encountered influences the outlook 
for therapy 
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Table I 


Varieties of Abnormal Uterine Hemorrhage 



Length of Cycle 

Amplitude of Flow 

Duration of Flow 

A 

Normal 

Excessive 

Normal 

B 

Normal 

Excessive 

Prolonged 

C 

Normal 

Excessive 

Normal, superimposed on 
constant bleeding back- 
ground 

D 

Short (19-24) 

Normal or excessive 

Normal or prolonged 

E 

Short (14 days) 

Normal 

Irregular 

F 

G 

Aoclic intermittent 
bleeding 

Continuous excessive 
hemorrhages 

Irregular 

Irregular 


The last group (G) may be further subdivided into four categories, 
according to the mode of development of the continued bleeding which may 
arise 

(<t) By confluence of regular cycles of varying length of interval, with un- 
duly prolonged duration of the flow 
(6) By confluence of irregular periods of metrostaxis 

(c) Spontaneously, either after a normal menstrual cycle or more com- 

monly after a period of amenorrhea 

(d) As an outcome of puberty 

The first five types (A-E) are grouped as menorrhagia, and distin- 
guished from metrorrhagia, m which all sign of regular cycles has been lost, 
the hemorrhage is irregularly intermittent (type F) or continuous (type G) 
The metrorrhagia cases are further subdivided according to the history of 
the onset of the condition, especially, the cases in which metrorrhagia has 
arisen at puberty and continued steadily thereafter form a distinct subgroup 
Too much stress cannot be laid on the need for careful exploration of the 
cavity of the uterus in all cases, in order to determine the character of the 
surface of the wall, as well as to obtain samples of endometrium for his- 
tological study There is no cancer age 

It IS considered that the primary defect lies in pituitary function and that 
the more or less typical picture in the ovary is a reflection of this altered 
function The researches of Schroeder and of Shaw have associated metror- 
rhagia with the presence of an ovary containing no active corpora lutea but 
marked by large cystic follicles, a histological picture suggesting an excess 
of estrm formation over the formation of the luteal hormone or hormones 
This idea finds confirmation in certain experimental studies of the effects 
of estrin administration It would therefore seem that the aim of therap> 
should be either to supply luteal hormones or to cause the ovary to form 
them, the latter being at present the more feasible procedure But whereas 
most of those workers who have striven to do this have used extracts which 
produce a pathological degree of luteimzation in experimental animals, and 
which apparently — to judge by the case histones reported — ^liave a similar 
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action in the tieated patients, the object of A P L treatment is to restore to 
the ovary a properly balanced stiucture and function That this is not a 
vain hope is indicated firstly by the results of animal experiments, which 
show that, while A P L stimulates the ovary, it does not produce excessive 
luteinization save m enormous doses, far m excess of those which can be 
employed clinically Secondly, and more important, it should be noted that 
m the majority of the successful cases of whatever type, the end result is the 
reestablishment of cycles normal m length and m duration anJ ^^mphtude 
of flow Only m the subgroup of metrorrhagias arising from has 

a tendency for lapses of up to four menstrual cycles (possibly f to 

excessive luteinization) made its appearance On the other hand nses 
may thus be presenting transient irregular menstrual cycles not infreq-^bntly 
observed m adolescence A P L has been used in a large number of c ses 
of all types referred to earlier m the text, the response has been particularly 
gratifying 

While the true nature of endometriosis is not understood, there is reason 
to believe that deranged endocrine function permits the uterine mucosa to 
grow in a foreign locality One patient with vaginal endometrial trans- 
plants was treated with A P L The “ rests ” disappeared within six weeks 
While such a result might have been fortuitous, it is considered worthy of 
reporting 

In nearly all of the cases m which success has been only partial or in 
which complete failure has been recorded, a more thorough examination has 
revealed the presence of some complicating factor obviously inaccessible to 
therapy of this type, such as the presence of an mtra-utenne or adnexal 
lesion Furthermore, it is essential that the ovaries contain potential fol- 
licles in order to correct so-called idiopathic uterine bleeding It is therefore 
fitting to conclude with a repetition of the caution expressed at the beginning 
of this paper, that the first step m the introduction of endocrine treatment 
in any type of menstrual disorder is an accurate diagnosis, and the exclusion 
of cases in which structural abnormalities, neoplastic development or in- 
fective processes present an obstacle which no endocrine therapy can, or 
should be expected to overcome 


The extracts used m these studies were prepared m the Bio-Cheniical Laboratory of 
McGill University by Prof J B Collip The method of preparation and physiological 
properties of these hormones have been published previously 

I wish to thank the staffs of the Royal Victoria Hospital and the Montreal General 
Hospital for their kind cooperation 
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THE EFFECT OF VITAMINS AND THE INORGANIC 
ELEMENTS ON GROWTH AND RESISTANCE 
TO DISEASE IN CHILDREN ' 

By Alan Brown, MD, FRCP(C), and Frederick F 
Tisdall, MD,FRCP(C), Toronto, Canada 

During recent years more and more attention is being devoted by the 
medical profession to the role of mineials and vitamins m human nutrition 
In the present paper we wish to direct your attention to some of the work 
being done in this field at the Hospital foi Sick Children, Toronto This 
work has been undertaken not with the object of discovering methods for 
the cure of various disease conditions, but in an attempt to determine the 
value and importance of these dietaiy factors for normal development and 
resistance against disease 

There are at least 10 inorganic elements which are absolutely essential for 
life, viz , sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, chlorine, 
sulfur, iodine, iron and copper From the standpoint of the practising phy- 
sician, we are fortunate in having to watch the supply of only three of these 
elements, because any reasonable diet will furnish the other seven elements in 
adequate amounts The supply of the three elements, calcium, iron and 
iodine, however, should not be left to chance 

Although calcium is the fourth most widely distributed element in the 
earth’s crust, its occurrence in foods is quite limited Our two chief sources 
of calcium are milk and leafy vegetables From the standpoint of the child’s 
diet, it may be stated that it is absolutely impossible to furnish an adequate 
amount of calcium unless liberal amounts of milk are included in the diet 
This can be readily demonstrated by the following A diet comparable to 
that found in many uninformed families composed of rolled oats, bread and 
butter for breakfast, beef, potatoes, carrots, cabbage and rice for dinner, 
potatoes, bread and butter and honey or jam for supper, with four ounces of 
fluid milk to go on the rolled oats and rice, supplies only 0 3 gram of cal- 
cium Yet the average ten year old child requires approximately one gram 
of calcium each day (Rose) The additional 0 7 gram of calcium required 
can be furnished by one pint of milk, or a total milk intake of 24 ounces per 
day If all the milk is omitted the amount of calcium furnished by the re- 
maining portion of the diet is reduced to the absurdly low figure of 0 17 
gram It is thus evident that we depend largely on milk to supply the large 
calcium needs of the growing child 

Iron is another mineral element that is not so widely distributed m food 
that its supply can be left to chance (Sherman) This is particularly true in 

* Pr^ented in part before the British Medical Association, London, England, July 1932 
Read at the Mmtreal Meeting of the American College of Physicians, February 6, 1933 
rrom the Department of Paediatrics, LTiiiversity of Toronto, and the Hospital for Sick 
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the case of the small infant, whose diet consists largely of milk and cereal, 
both of which foods are deficient m iron Egg yolk, liver, spinach and other 
green vegetables are our i ichest sources of iron in foods 

Fiom a senes of expeiiments on rats we have found that with a lack of 
inorganic iron the rate of gain was reduced 33 per cent over a period of 1 1 
weeks The type of iron administered and also the presence of copper are 
essential in the diet, as proof of which a recent experiment was done in which 
a child with nutritional anemia was placed on a diet containing approximately 
1 264 mg of iron daily The hemoglobin was 5 5 grams per 100 c c of 
blood Copper sulfate was given for a period of three weeks in daily doses 
of 2 mg No change was noted in the hemoglobin For the next two 
Aveeks organic iron was added m the form of hemoglobin crystals, so that 
the child was receiving die equivalent of 12 grams of iron daily Again the 
hemoglobin level remained the same The organic iron was replaced by in- 
organic iron m the form of ferrous chloride in a dose of 33 mg daily 
The copper sulfate and the diet lemained unchanged In three weeks the 
hemoglobin had increased 2 4 grams per 100 c c of blood, and m another 
thiee weeks had reached the level of 1 1 grams of hemoglobin per 100 c c of 
blood, making a total increase of 5 5 grams of hemoglobin m six weeks 
This demonstrates m the human what has been previously proved experi- 
mentally in the rat, namely, that copper, or copper and organic iron, are not 
efficient in hemoglobin regeneration 

With us, in the center of the North American continent, the iodine con- 
tent of the water and the food is extremely low We depend largely on 
iodized salt to furnish this element 

A lack of vitamin A in the diet results in a keratimzation of the epi- 
thelial cells Our chief supply of vitamin A is butter fat, egg yolk, carrots, 
spinach and cod-hver oil 

A lack of vitamin Bj. results in peripheral neuritis or ben-ben, while a 
lack of vitamin Bo results in pellagra, and possibly certain skin diseases 
Vitamins Bi and Bo are found largely in yeast, wheat germ, milk, liver, egg 
yolk, spinach and other leafy vegetables Vitamin C, the anti-scorbutic 
vitamin, is found in oranges, lemons, tomatoes, cabbage and other fruits and 
vegetables It is readily destroyed by heat in the presence of oxygen 

Vitamin D, the anti-rachitic vitamin, is not found m ordinary foods, 
with the exception of small amounts in egg yolk and summer milk Fish 
oil, such as cod-hver oil, is our most concentrated natural source In recent 
years vitamin D has been produced by tlie irradiation of ergosterol 

Vitamin E, the reproductive vitamin, is found m wheat germ, lettuce and 
other leafy foods 

In addition to the ivell recognized deficiency diseases produced by a lack 
of A itamins and minerals, Ave haA’e studied the importance of these food ele- 
ments to giowth and resistance to infection Each one of these vitamins 
and minerals is essential for life, so it is only reasonable to expect that if any 
one of them is omitted from the diet, the mdividual aviII eventually lose 
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weight and die In animal experiments this has been found to be the case 
In our rats fed a noimal diet the average gam in weight over a peiiod of six 
weeks was 100 grams When calcium was i educed from the optimal figure 
of 0 612 per cent to 0 260 per cent, the average gam over the same period 
was 80 grams In regard to phosphorus, we found that if this element was 
1 educed from the optimal level of 0 450 per cent to 0 240 per cent, the ani- 
mals, instead of making the normal gam of 100 grams in six weeks, gained 
only 66 grams With a lack of iron, the late of gam was reduced 33 per 
cent over a period of 1 1 weeks 

Some of the vitamins have been spoken of as the giowth promoting 
vitamins, but a survey of figure 1 shows that a reduction of any one of the 
vitamins (with the exception of E) results in loss of weight 
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Fig 1 The effect of a lack of any one of the vitamins on growth 

The influence of vitamin A in maintaining a normal condition of the 
epithelial cells of the respiratory tract and normal resistance against infec- 
tion IS so well recognized that this vitamin is frequently called the anti-infec- 
tive vitamin By a method devised m our laboratories by Dr Elizabeth 
Chant Robertson, the effect of a lack of the vitamin B complex and of vita- 
min D has been stud procedure consisted of feeding the rat the 

desired deficient diet for a ^^nod of two to four weeks, and then giving bv 
mouth a measuied amount of an organism pathogenic foi the rat, known as 
Salmonella munotiti^ The animals were then watched for a period of four 
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Table I 

The Efft.Lt of the Vitamin B Comple-v on Resistance to Infection 


Vitamin B Deficient Diet with 

Vitamin B Deficient Diet 6% Dried Brewers’ Yeast Added 

Percentage Percentage 


Total Number 

Number of 

ol 

Total Number 

Number of 

of 

of Rats 

Survivors 

Survivors 

of Rats 

Survivors 

Survivors 

73 

12 

16 % 

68 

47 

69% 


weeks, and the number of survivors noted Blood cultures Avere made from 
the heart blood of all animals shortly after death, and the very occasional 
animal which did not show a positive culture was discarded as having died 
from some other cause I'he results given m tables 1 and 2 show that a lack 
of the vitamin B complex and of vitamin D lowers the resistance of rats to 
infection 


Table II 

The Effect of Vitamin D on Resistance to Infection 



Rachitogemc Diet 


Rachitogemc Diet with 

Addition of Vitamin D 

Total Number Number of 
of Rats Survivors 

Percentage 

of 

Survivors 

Percentage 

Total Number Number of of 

of Rats Survivors Survivors 

375 

106 

28% 

364 201 55% 


It has thus been shoun that rachitic rats died m decidedly larger num- 
bers after an oral infection with rat typhoid than similar controls fed vita- 
min D in addition to the rachitogemc diet The following experiments were 
planned to test whether rachitic rats were also more susceptible to respiratory 
infections As before, litters Aveie divided, and half were put on a diet 
whicli caused rickets, and the other half were given the same diet with vita- 
min D (as 12V^ per cent dried, vitamin D containing, bread) in addition 
After 19 days on the diet the rats Avere all infected by six nasal instillations 
at daily intervals of a very heavy suspension of a pasteurella bacillus Simi- 
lar organisms cause pneumonia in rabbits, etc BetAveen the last tAvo instilla- 
tions a small amount of a dilute solution of brilliant green Avas dropped in 
the nose, as Bull had found that this increased the incidence of pneumonia 
All of the rats shoAved some nasal discharge after this treatment, but m 
the rachitic animals the discharge AA'as more profuse and of longer duration 
Three-quarters of the rachitic animals declined m Aveight after the infection, 
AA'hereas all of the controls except one gained well Seventy per cent of the 
rachitic rats died and shoAved evidences of pneumonia, and none of the con- 
trols Avith vitamin D died All of the deaths^f^rhporta’vitlnn six Aveeks after 
the animals Avere placed on the diet The iS*^_ir.ig organism Avas recoA’ered 
from some of the dead animals, and from a microscopic examination of the 
pneumonic areas it appears that this organism causes a diaracteristic patho- 
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logical picture The failuic to lecover the oiganism from all the dead ani- 
mals was probably due to faulty technic which has now been improved 
The experiment is being icpeated at present and the lesults to date are 
confiimatory 

The effect of the substitution of 17 per cent casein (the mam protein m 
milk) for 17 per cent wheat gluten (a good cereal protein) on resistance to 
infection was tested The diet was rickets-producing, and the calcium and 
phosphorus ratio was kept constant The rats which received the casein con- 
taining diet grew on the average considerably better (40 per cent) than those 
fed the diet containing wheat gluten Moreover, when their resistance to an 
oral infection with rat typhoid was compared after four weeks on the diets, 
there was a striking difference in favor of the casein, as in most of the ex- 
periments rats fed the wheat gluten died One would be tempted to say that 
the greatly increased resistance of the casein fed rats was out of all propor- 
tion to the moderate increase in weight which the casein produced Bio- 
chemists have convincingly shown tliat milk proteins greatly enliance the 
food value of cereals, and this work suggests that they also increase resist- 
ance to infection 

The effect of an iron deficiency in loweiing resistance against infection 
in humans has been strikingly demonstrated by Dr Helen Maclcay 

Dental Caries 

During the past 20 years numerous surveys have indicated that approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of children suffer from this disease At the present 
time there is probably no other disease to which the human body is subject 
that is so wide-spread or so fraught with potential danger to the health of 
the individual 

There is, of course, a marked diversity of opinion as to what is the cause 
of experimental caries, as a lack of various vitamins, an excess of vitamin 
D, a deficient supply of the minerals, calcium and phosphorus, and the con- 
sistency of the food have all been considered etiological factors in the de- 
velopment of this disease 

In 1927 Drs Gordon and Mary Agnew of West China Union Univer- 
sity in Chengtu, Szechwan, China, attempted the experimental production of 
canes in rats by feeding a diet low in vitamin D After also making several 
thousand observations on the hill tribesmen of Eastern Tibet and the vil- 
lagers of West China, they joined us in the Department of Paediatrics, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in 1930 m a rather extensive program In approaching 
the problem of producing dental caries in animals by nutri'tion^il means, it 
was felt advisable to make as few variations in the diet as possible It has 
been previously pointed out that there are at least 37 different elements 
necessary for normal nutrition While a lack of any of these substances 
will interfere with the health of the animal as a whole, the close relationship 
between certain of these elements and definite pathological conditions is well 
recognized For instance, the relation of iodine to the production of goiter. 
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of vitamin C to scurvy, of vitamin D to rickets, and iron and copper to 
anemia It is not unreasonable, therefore, to consider that a limited number 
of these elements may be intimately connected with the normal nutrition of 
the tooth, and conversely that a lack of these elements may result in the 
development of certain disease conditions, including caries 

From the results of these many hundreds of gross and microscopical 
examinations of the rats’ teeth, it was found that if vitamin D be present in 
the proper amount, but phosphorus be slightly deficient, the vitamin will 
prevent decay If the phosphorus be very low, vitamin D may delay but 
cannot prevent tlie carious process Sugar, so long blamed for caries, has 
been proved harmless in the rat, to which diets have been given containing 
as high as 62 per cent carbohydrate but including also adequate minerals and 
vitamins The danger of excessive sweets in the diet, as far as dental decay 
IS concerned, seems to be in the tendency for sweets to dull the appetite for 
the phosphorus containing foods, such as egg yolk, milk, meats, leafy vege- 
tables and grains 

It IS realized fully that the value of tins work lies in its application to 
man Accordingly, a total of approximately 350 children on diets contain- 
ing varjung amounts of calcium, phosphorus and vitamin D, have been 
obseived during the past year in four institutions, with the aid of a group 
of dentists of Toronto A most meticulous dental examination was carried 
out at the beginning of the investigation and will be repeated at its conclu- 
sion During the period of the investigation the children have been divided 
into three groups as follows (a) the control group, in which no change has 
been made m the diet, (&) a group who have been given additional vitamin 
D, and (c) a group who have been given both additional vitamin D and 
phosphorus An interim examination has recently been made of the chil- 
dren in groups (o) and (&) To insure an unbiased interpretation of re- 
sults, operators in examining the children were unaware of the groups into 
which the children were classified until all the records were completed This 
examination showed in those children who had been given additional vitamin 
D a definite trend toward a lessened incidence of caries as compared to those 
who had eaten only the usual normal diet Moreover, the children with 
added vitamin D showed that previously existing cavities had been largely 
arrested In certain of these arrested cases a definite hardening of the 
cavity walls was apparent The general tone of the gingivae and of the 
mucous membranes of the mouth of these children showed a definite im- 
provement when compared with the gingivae and mucous membranes of 
those children who had not been given the additional supply of vitamin D 

From the observations on rats it may be concluded that for the first time 
true dental caries, indistinguishable from the human, has been produced 
experimentally, and that it may either be cured or prevented by adequate 
amounts of both vitamin D and phosphorus m tlie diet 

As already mentioned, vitamin D is not present m perceptible amounts 
in ordinary table foods, with the exception of small and variable amounts 
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in egg yolk and summci milk Our tests show that eggs piocured in the 
open market m Toionto m the month of March contained as little as two 
Steenbock vitamin D units per egg yolk (One dram of standaid cod-hvei 
oil contains 46 Steenbock vitamin D units ) As physicians, we all know 
that we see extremely severe rickets in the winter months in infants receiv- 
ing as much as one quait of milk per day This makes it plainly evident 
that the human race does not depend on ordinary foods for its souice of 
vitamin D As shown in recent years, we depend on the ultra-violet rays of 
sunshine and skyshme to produce this vitamin in our bodies 

We have studied the variations m the anti-rachitic value of sunshine in 
Toronto over a period of some years, and found that the anti-rachitic 
potency of summer sunshine was approximately eight times as great as 
winter sunshine The chief deciding factor in this change in potency is the 
altitude of the sun above the horizon It was found that when the sun was 
below 35° it produced only a slight effect as compared to the effect produced 
when above 35° In Toronto, even in the middle of the day, the sun is al- 
ways below 35° for four months of the year, in the latitude of London this 
occurs for five months of the year, and in the latitude of Glasgow for six 
months of the year This means that in Great Britain for five to six months 
of the year the sun has only a slight anti-iachitic effect 

This, combined with modern methods of living indoors, and the smoke 
pall over the large cities, makes it plainly evident that unless some special 
means are taken, the average individual will not receive an amount of vita- 
min D commensurate with optimal health 

The use of cod-liver oil and other vitamin D products obtained through 
the drug stores, has increased greatly in recent years, with a resultant im- 
provement in the health of the rising generation We have been accus- 
tomed, possibly, to think only of the anti-rachitic effect of vitamin D, the 
recent work of May Mellanby in Great Britain and McCollum in the United 
States has shown conclusively the value of vitamin D in the prevention of 
dental caries It is inconceivable that a vitamin so essential for life in the 
early years should not be essential throughout childhood and adult life, 
although in a decreasing amount 

Taking all these facts into consideration, we felt that if an additional 
supply of vitamin D could be made available to the public which would be 
obtained by them at no additional cost, and by no effort on their part, we 
would be doing something well worth while Accordingly, we incorporated 
vitamin D, in the form of irradiated ergosterol dissolved in corn oil, in the 
shortening used in making bread, so that each 24 ounce loaf contained the 
vitamin D equivalent of 3 drams of cod-hver oil This bread is now being 
produced in some 15 cities in Canada and some 68 cities in the United 
Slates (Figures 2 and 3 ) 

It has been stated that cereal grains furnish from 30 to 60 per cent of 
the calories of the average diet Most cereal products as used today are 
highly refined and contain only a small amount of minerals, and are almost 
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Fig 2 Roentgenogram of leg of rat fed on Steenbock’s rickets-producmg diet, con- 
taining 20 per cent of ordinarj white bread Blood phosphorus 2 0 mg per 100 c c , percent- 
age of ash in bones 30 1 

Fig 3 Roentgenogram of leg of rat fed on Steenbock's rickets-produang diet, con- 
taming 20 per cent vitamin D bread Blood phosphorus 4 6 mg per 100 c c , percentage of 
ash in bones 49 5 

devoid of vitamins This, combined with the rather extensive use of refined 
sugars, which are quite devoid of both minerals and vitamins, makes it 
evident that a very severe strain is placed on the remaining portion of tlie 
diet to furnish an adequate supply of both vitamins and minerals In view 
of these facts, ^^e felt that if an infant cereal, or breakfast cereal, could be 
devised which, in addition to supplying calories, would furnish minerals and 
vitamins in appreciable amounts, it should prove to be a \aluable addition in 
the average dietary' However, on account of the general preference for 
refined and finely milled cereals, it was felt that m order to be generally used, 
the cereal should resemble these widely used products in taste, appearance, 
non-laxative effect and keeping qualities Accordingly, a cereal has been 
devised that fulfills these requirements, and has the following composition 
wheat meal (farina), 53% oat meal, 18%, corn meal, 10%, wheat germ, 
15% , bone meal, 2%, dried brewers’ yeast, 1 %, alfalfa, 1% The wdieat 
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germ is used on account of its high protein, mineral and vitamin conten 
It contains a moderate amount of vitamin A and is exceptionally iich i 
vitamins Bi and Bo, and is the most concentiated known source of vitami 
E Dried brewers’ yeast supplies vitamins Bi and Bo, in addition to tb 
amount already fuinished by the wheat germ Alfalfa is added on accour 
of its high vitamin A and mineral content We have found that one pe 
cent of machine dried alfalfa furnished sufficient vitamin A for the cure o 
xerophthalmia in rats The iron content of alfalfa is more than 130 nif 
per hundred giams, which is 10 times the amount found m egg yolk, on 
of our most concentrated souices of iron in commonly used foods Th 
bone meal, which is an odorless, tasteless, white powder, is used on accour 
of its high calcium and iron content This cereal mixture has been use 
exclusively for the past two years in the Hospital for Sick Children, Torontc 
and is also extensively used thioughout the United States and Canada I 
the infant wards, from the standpoint of a laxative, no difference was note 
from the results obtained with the refined and finely milled cereals oidinaril 
used The palatability of the product was evidenced by its being eaten wit 
the same avidity as the ordinary cereal, not only by the infants, but also b 
the older children 

A study was made of the rate of growth of children fed daily two ounce; 
by dry weight, of this cereal mixture m place of ordinary cereals Some 2 
children in all were taken and divided into two groups, one group fed th 
ordinary cereals in a well-balanced diet, and the other group fed the specie 
cereal mixture in the same well-balanced diet The children were kept unde 
identical conditions and weighed at weekly intervals over a period of ll 
weeks At the end of 10 weeks the groups were changed, and the ones oi 
ordinary cereals now received the special cereal mixture and the ones on th 
special cereal mixture received ordinary cereals Their weights were ob 
served over an additional ten-week period The results obtained are showi 
graphically m figure 4 It is to be noted that on the special cereal niixtur 
the children gained four to five times their expected rate, in contrast witl 
the average rate of gain obtained while on ordinary cereals 

We believe that more care should be given to insure an adequate suppl; 
of both minerals and vitamins in the diet The importance of these foot 
essentials in the maintenance of normal growth and resistance against in 
fection is not as widely recognized as it should be We, unfortunately, d( 
not know the exact requirements of these food essentials We also do no 
know the exact amounts furnished by many foods We do know, however 
that, due to the ease with which we can obtain purified carbohydrates, we ar( 
apt to suffer from insufficient amounts of minerals and vitamins, and, n 
occasional cases, of proteins Nevertheless, we can go a long way toward: 
overcoming the deficiencies so frequently encountered m the average die 
if we build up our meals around five essential articles of food, namely, milk 
to supply calcium and protein, meat, to supply protein, eggs, to suppl] 
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protein, vitamins and iron, and vegetables and fruit, to supply minerals and 
vitamins The remaining calories required can be furnished readily by the 
lefined ceieal and sugar products 



Fig 4 Comparison of the increase in weight of children fed the special cereal and ordinary 

cereals 

After many years of practical experience, we are prepared to say that a 
more wide-spread observance of these few simple fundamental principles 
will go a long way towards improving the health of the community, and will 
materially assist us in reaching that goal which is the key-note of preventive 
medicine, namely, optimal health 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREATMENT OF 
PERNICIOUS ANEMIA WITH PARENTERAL 
HORSE LIVER EXTRACT* 

INCLUDING ONE CASE OF PERNICIOUS ANEMIA FOLLOWING 

GASTRECTOMY 

By Oscar Richter, M D , Arthur E Meyer, Ph D , and 
Andrew C Ivy, M D , Ph D , F A C P , 

Chicago, Illinois 

Recently we ^ have reported that excellent remissions can be obtained in 
pernicious anemia patients with low blood counts from the subcutaneous or 
intravenous injections of a potent, highly purified horse liver extract This 
communication entails a report of our observations on the further use of this 
injectable liver extract in 46 patients with pernicious anemia, covering a 
period of one year, during which time several thousand injections were given 
without local or systemic reaction Although the oral administration of 
whole liver, liver extracts, and stomach substance are of unquestionable value 
in tlie treatment and maintenance of patients with pernicious anemia, the 
use of a potent injectable liver material in certain conditions is of decided 
advantage, and in many instances, a life-saving measure 

Cohn, Minot, and their associates,- as early as 1929, prepared a fraction 
from liver sufficiently pure to inject intravenously, which on administration 
produced maximal reticulocyte responses and a prompt increase in red blood 
cells HoAvever, the large amount of material necessary to obtain this potent 
injectable liver fraction made it impractical from an economic standpoint for 
universal clinical use Gansslen,® in 1930, was able to obtain good responses 
m the treatment of pernicious anemia patients from the daily intramuscular 
injection of an extract from five grams of liver Castle and Taylor'* re- 
ported maximal reticulocyte responses in two patients with pernicious anemia 
from a single intravenous injection of an extract prepared from 100 grams 
of liver The unpleasant systemic reaction which occasionally followed the 
injection of this material, and the precautions necessary for its administra- 
tion made it impractical and hazardous for general routine use Later they ® 
described a method of preparing an extract of liver suitable for intramuscular 
injection, and reported on three cases, showing a maximal reticulocyte re- 
sponse between the fifth and seventh days from the daily intramuscular in- 
lection of the extract derived from 10 grams of liver Favorable responses 
in the use of various parenteral liver extracts have been reported by Au- 
bertin,® Achard,^ van Leeuwen,® Selander,® Harrington,^® and others 
Murphy reported a series of 30 patients with pernicious anemia respond- 
* Received for publication November 11, 1932 

This work was made possible by a grant from the Qiappel Foundation for Organo- 
therapeutic Research and was done at Northwestern University and Cook County Hospital 
Technician, Miss Helen Legere 
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mg favoiably to parenteral cattle liver extiact The material used in the 
majority of the cases was of a high concentration, so that 5 cubic centi- 
meters contained the active piinciple derived from 100 grams of liver Al- 
though the use of such a high concentration undoubtedly alleviates the ne- 
cessity of frequent or daily injections, they were frequently followed by a 
great deal of local discomfort and occasionally systemic reaction, character- 
ized by anorexia, faintness, palpitation, and fever Sti auss and Castle m 
their latest report obtained favorable results in a large series of patients from 
the use of the pai enteral liver extract which they previously described® (2 
cubic centimeters prepaied from 10 grams of liver) In addition, they de- 
termined, from the treatment of 27 patients with vaiying single doses of 
parenteral cattle liver extract, that the amount necessary to produce a maxi- 
mal reticulocyte response varies from the extract deiived fiom 20 grams of 
liver to the amount derived fiom 100 grams 

Preparation of the Parenteral Equine Liver Extr\cts Used 

The method of preparation which we previously described^ was essen- 
tially similai to that of Stiauss, Taylor, and Castle ® Absolute alcohol was 
added to the 70 per cent alcohol-soluble oral equine liver extract of known 
potency” The lesultant precipitate was dissolved in a convenient amount 
of water buffered with a phosphate mixture to make the solution isotonic 
and to adjust the pH of the finished product to 7 2 The solution was then 
filtered and 0 4 per cent tricresol was added as a pi eservative, and then 
standaidized so that 1 cubic centimeter was equivalent to 10 grams of whole 
liver Less than 400 milligrams of solid i esidue were present in the inject- 
able extract prepared from 100 grams of liver 

We see no reason to believe that liver extracts made by different methods 
from equal amounts of liver will be equally potent The present usage 
which seems to indicate the potency of a given prepaiation by a statement 
of the amount of liver used in its manufacture is misleading as pointed out 
previously by Meyer 

Method of Administration or Equine Liver Extract and 
Summary of Patients Treated 

This report was made possible through the courtesy and cooperation of 
the medical staff of the Cook County Hospital who turned over to us pa- 
tients with pernicious anemia Each patient under observation received a 
careful clinical, laboratory, and roentgenological examination All patients, 
with the exception of two, presented the classical picture of pernicious 
anemia with achlorhydria Free acid was found in the repeated gastric 
analysis of the two patients, although the clinical and hematological findings 
were typical of peimcious anemia 

The rnajority of patients treated remained institutionalized until the 
hemoglobin and the red blood cell count became normal Complete blood 
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and reticulocyte determinations were made at five day intervals after the 
institution of maintenance treatment Reticulocytes were counted daily 
during the period of expected response Of the 46 patients receiving the in- 
jectable equine liver extract, 27 entered the hospital during a blood relapse, 
so that in the majority of patients a definite reticulocyte response could be 
determined Twelve patients with comparatively normal hemoglobin and 
red blood cell counts, who had been previously tieated with whole liver or 
oral liver extract, were referred to the clinic for maintenance treatment 
Two patients with blood relapses were treated with an injectable equine liver 
extract prepared four months prior to its use This was done to determine 
any variation in potency that might occur after aging 

Treatment with Intravenous Injections 

Complete blood remissions were induced in three patients with pernicious 
anemia by the intravenous administration of the equine liver extract (table 1, 
cases 3, 6 , and 11) From 2 to 4 cubic centimeters ( 1 cubic centimeter pre- 



pared from 10 grams of liver) of the material were injected at from one to 
three day intervals Following the rapid injection of liver extract in the 
low-count patient, case 3, with an initial hemoglobin of 24 per cent and a 
red blood cell count of 840,000, a mild systemic reaction was occasionally 
noted This consisted of an immediate drop in blood pressure, accompanied 
by a rapid, weak pulse, and dyspnea, and later followed by a generalized feel- 
ing of warmth This systemic reaction was usually absent when the liver 
extract ^Yas injected slowly, i e , less than 1 cubic centimeter per minute No 
serious reactions were observed from a total of 60 intravenous injections 
One of the tliree patients, previously resistant to treatment with large 
amounts of oral liver extract and Avhole liver (table 1, case 6), made a com- 
plete hematological remission m 57 days on intravenous injections of equine 
liver extract 
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Case Report 

A markedly anemic-appeanng white woman entered the hospital on June 14, 
1929, in a semi-stuporous condition The blood examination on entrance revealed a 
hemoglobin of 50 per cent and a red blood cell count of 1,100,000 and the character- 
istic blood findings of pernicious anemia A complete remission was induced by the 
liver diet, and the patient was sent home on July 18, 1929, with a normal hemoglobin 
and red blood cell count Two years later, June 10, 1931, she reentered the hospital 
complaining of nausea, vomiting, weakness, and numbness and tingling of the hands 
and feet The patient stated that after leaving the hospital, she followed the liver 
diet haphazardly up to eight weeks before, when she developed an upper respiratory 
infection manifested by fever, chills, chest pains, cough, and expectoration, which 
was followed by the symptoms for which she reentered the hospital The blood 
examination now revealed a hemoglobin of 73 per cent and a red blood cell count of 
3,200,000 She was started on a standard accepted cattle liver extract, receiving the 
amount equivalent to 720 grams of whole liver Although her symptoms subsided, 
she made comparatively little hematological progress while on treatment for 26 days, 
and was discharged on July 7th with a hemoglobin of 78 per cent and a red blood cell 
count of 3,360,000 Three months later, November 4, 1931, the patient reentered the 
hospital for the third time, with a complete blood relapse The hemoglobin was 29 
per cent and the red blood cell count 890,000 Three and one-half cubic centimeters 
of equine liver extract were injected intravenously at from one to three day intervals 
for a total of 23 injections A complete hematological remission was produced in 
57 days, the patient leaving the hospital on December 12, 1931, with a hemoglobin 
of 81 per cent and a red blood cell count of 4,140,000 

Treatment with Subcutaneous Injections of Horse Liver Extract 

Equally as good responses were obtained from subcutaneous injections 
of this liver extract as when it was injected intravenously The ease of ad- 
ministration and its harmless and bland nature when injected subcutaneously 
were decided advantages, making it ideal for routine therapy About 3000 
injections of equine liver extract have been given subcutaneously, and m no 
instance did a systemic reaction occur No apparent local reaction was noted 
in the majority of patients Occasionally a local erythema and a feeling of 
warmth followed the injection, and in the exceptional patient some local pain 
persisted for several houis Because of these negligible reactions, patients 
on maintenance doses continued their treatment by self-medication, return- 
ing to the clinic at from two to six week intervals for a hematological 
check-up 

Twenty-foui patients with relapses were treated with daily injections of 
subcutaneous liver extract The average dose used was 2 5 cubic centi- 
meters, containing the active principle of 25 grams of horse liver Patients 
entering the hospital in a semi-comatose or moribund condition received two 
or three injections (50 to 75 grams) daily until evidence of a reticulocyte 
response was obtained, and then once daily until the hemoglobin and red 
blood cell counts became normal These results are tabulated in table 1 
The maximal reticulocyte response was obtained between the fifth and 
seventh days and varied in this series of cases from 16 8 per cent to 47 2 per 
cent The a\erage of the entire group was 27 6 per cent, omitting the pa- 
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tients who received previous therapy, which had absorbed the maximal re- 
ticulocyte peak Witli the occurrence of a remission the usual signs of 
clinical improvement were noted This was evidenced by the subsidence of 
gastrointestinal symptoms, followed by an increase m appetite, strength, and 
weight, and a gradual recovery of the patients’ general condition to a state 
of normality 


Table II 

Differentia! Findings from Blood of Pernicious Anemia Patients in Chart I before and after 

Treatment \\ ith Equine Liver Extract 
(Case numbers correspond to case numbers in Table I) 


Case 

Ex 

1 

Arneth Index* 

(% in 100 cells 
counted) 

2 3 4 5 

6 

Total 

No 

of 

Lobes 

Differential Count 
(% in 100 cells 
counted) 

N E B L M 

(NRC) 

1 

B 

0 

4 

33 

49 

13 

1 

374 

47 

0 

0 

51 

2 



A 

2 

4 

36 

42 

13 

3 

369 

42 

4 

0 

47 

7 


2 

B 

0 

1 

20 

Eil 

22 

8 

420 

52 

0 

0 

44 

4 



A 

1 

7 

39 

44 

8 

1 

354 

62 

2 

1 

Bb] 

5 


3 

B 

0 

1 

11 

44 

31 

13 

444 

72 

HI 

0 

22 

6 

4 


A 

1 

4 

46 

45 

3 

1 

348 

55 

4 

0 

39 

2 


4 

B 

0 

2 

28 

44 

21 

5 

399 


0 

0 

48 

2 

3 


A 

0 

9 

43 

36 

11 

1 

352 

57 

2 

0 

35 

6 


3 

B 

0 

8 

42 

47 

7 

1 

371 

64 

2 

0 

30 

4 



A 

1 

2 

37 

46 

14 




2 

0 

35 

3 


6 

B 

0 

4 

19 

51 

29 

2 

426 

38 

Hil 

0 

60 

2 

1 


A 

0 

6 

49 

39 

6 

0 

345 

58 

4 

0 

33 

5 


7 

B 

0 

0 

24 

44 

25 

7 

415 


0 

0 

35 

2 

1 


A 

0 

18 

39 

36 

6 

1 


74 

3 

0 

15 

7 


8 

B 

0 

6 

35 

37 

18 

4 

379 

53 

4 

0 

Eil 

2 



A 

0 

6 

52 

35 

6 

1 

344 

49 

6 

1 

38 

6 


9 

B 

1 

4 

25 

44 

23 

3 

384 

58 


0 

39 

3 



A 

0 

5 

33 

47 

12 

3 

375 

45 


0 

52 

3 


10 

B 

0 

4 

19 

43 

25 

8 


73 

1 

0 

26 

El 



A 

0 

7 

41 

34 

18 



66 

2 

1 


1 


11 

B 

0 

4 

52 

32 

12 


352 

41 


0 

56 

3 



A 

0 

7 

53 

35 

4 

1 

336 

52 

4 

0 

mm 

4 


12 

B 

0 

2 

29 

40 


9 

395 


2 

1 

54 

5 

1 


A 

0 

11 

44 

34 

11 


345 

59 

2 

0 

30 

9 


13 

B 

0 

3 

22 

40 

28 

7 

414 

83 


0 

16 

1 



A 

0 

2 

32 

45 

18 

3 

388 


3 

0 

11 

6 


14 

B 

0 

2 

31 

44 

18 

5 

393 

41 

2 

0 

54 

3 



A 

0 

4 

52 

32 

12 

0 


77 


0 

mm 

3 


15 

B 

0 

9 

40 

36 

9 

6 



2 

0 

29 

4 



A 

0 

13 

37 




347 

45 

msm 

1 


4 


16 

B 

0 

1 

21 


KM 

8 

423 

56 

2 

0 


2 

1 


A 

1 

6 

25 

45 


3 

386 

56 

4 

1 

33 

6 


17 

B 

0 

4 

33 

37 


6 


41 


0 

57 

3 

2 


A 

3 

15 

61 

17 

3 

1 

293 

51 

2 

0 

42 

5 


IS 

B 

0 

3 

35 

37 

17 

8 

392 


0 

0 

39 

3 



A 

0 

7 

46 

38 

7 

2 




0 

19 

1 


20 

B 

0 

3 

28 

35 

24 





0 

48 

2 

2 


A 

1 

7 

41 

37 

mm 

4 

362 

66 

5 

0 

23 

6 


21 

B 

1 

8 

38 

37 

14 

3 

367 

85 


0 

15 

mm 



A 

2 

12 

45 

29 


2 

339 

65 


0 

32 

3 



♦ Neutrophillic granular cells classified according to number of nuclear lobes The hemo- 
globin and red and white cell determinations are recorded in Table I ** In this column “ B” 
denotes before treatment, “A" denotes after treatment with equine li\er extract In the 
Differential Count columns, N denotes Neutrophils, E — Eosinophils, B — Basophils, L — Lym- 
phocytes, M — Monocjtes, N R C — Nucleated red cells 
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Differential examination of the white cells prior to treatment of each pa- 
tient showed a marked shift of Arneth’s index to :he right The average 
number of nuclear lobes in 100 cells counted from akeries of 20 patients was 
391 5 (Table 2 ) During the period of the maximal reticulocyte re- 
sponse, when evidence of blood regeneration was! most marked, a definite 
tendency for the nuclear index to shift toward normal was noted This 
temporary reaction was due primarily to the immature cells, released from 
the stimulated and hyperactive bone-marrow, occurring at the onset of a re- 
mission Following the end of the reticulocyte response, a gradual shift of 
Arneth’s index to the right was again noted, the average number of nuclear 
lobes m 100 cells counted at the end of treatment being 352 6 This finding 
was persistent in the majority of patients even after a normal hemoglobin 
and red blood cell count was obtained, and, from our experience, indicated 
that only a temporary remission is obtained from liver therapy, and that 
maintenance treatment is necessary to prevent another relapse 

A complete hematological remission was produced in four to eight week 
intervals, the majority of the patients treated showing an average daily gain 
of 1 per cent hemoglobin (Sahli) and 57,914 red blood cells from the aver- 
age daily injection of 2 14 cubic centimeters of equine liver extracts 
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Reticulocyte Responses to “Old” and Specially Treated 
Injectable Equine Liver Extracts * 

In order to determine the potency of the standard equine liver extract 
after aging, two patients with pernicious anemia received daily injections of 
a four-month-old preparation The responses observed in both cases were 
similar to those obtained from the freshly-prepared equine liver extract 
The reticulocyte response of one patient is listed m chart 2 

Studies were also made on the effect of the standard extract, which had 
been treated by various methods in an attempt at further purification Four 
such special preparations were used, the first was filtered through activated 
cocoanut charcoal and sterilized m ampoules at 100° C , the second was 
similarly treated with charcoal and subjected to fractional sterilization at 
70° C , the third was filtered through hardened paper, S & S , and the fourth 
was ultra-filtered through a medium collodium membrane In none of 
these special preparations was there any definite reduction in the percentage 
of solid residue All produced prompt reticulocyte responses when injected 
subcutaneously into patients with pernicious anemia ( Chart 2 ) It is ap- 
parent that aging, treatment with charcoal, sterilization by heat, and ultra- 
filtration through collodium membranes, do not affect the potency of the ac- 
tive anti-pernicious principle 

Responses of Seven Cases of Pernicious Anemia, with Unusual 
Complications, to Subcutaneous Injections of Equine 

Liver Extract 

This group included patients with pernicious anemia complicated by other 
diseases, which in several instances were of primary etiological importance 
and perhaps indirectly responsible for the anemia 

Case I 

A white female, 40 years of age, entered the hospital on December 16, 1931 
From the history on record, the patient had previously entered the hospital four and 
one-half years before, during a blood relapse At that time, in addition to the usual 
findings of pernicious anemia, a four plus spinal and blood Wassermann was ob- 
tained The patient was given anti-luetic treatment, plus tlie liver diet A complete 
remission was obtained, she was discharged from the hospital and advised to con- 
tinue further anti-luetic treatment at a dispensary For several years she conscien- 
tiously followed the anti-anemia diet In addition, she received numerous courses of 
anti-luetic treatment, consisting of neoarsphenamine, bismuth, mercury, and iodides 
The patient stated that for nine months prior to her present hospital entrance she 
had neglected to eat liver After abandoning the liver diet, she began to feel weak 
and tired This was followed by noticeable pallor, and loss of appetite and weight 
The weakness became progressively worse, so that she was finally confined to bed 
On admission to tlie hospital, the blood examination revealed a hemoglobin of 27 
per cent and a red blood cell count of 780,000 Blood Wassermann and Kahn tests 
were negative Treatment was started with daily subcutaneous injections of equine 
hver extract, and a complete remission was agfain produced in 77 days 

♦Since this paper was submitted, batches of equine liver extract, aged one jear, still 
showed evidence of retained potency 
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Case II 

A white male, 59 years of age, entered the hospital on January 4, 1932, com- 
plaining of epigastric distress, frequent attacks of diarrhea, weakness, loss of appetite, 
and numbness and tingling of the hands and feet On entrance, the blood examina- 
tion revealed a hemoglobin of 35 per cent and a red blood cell count of 1,540,000 
Treatment was started with equine oral liver extract, the patient receiving the ex- 
tract equivalent to 720 grams of whole liver daily A good hematological response 
was obtained After the hemoglobin had risen to 65 per cent and the red blood 
cell count to 2,960,000, this treatment was replaced by daily injections of equine liver 
extract Shortly after, while walking about, the patient injured his right knee This 
was followed by swelling, redness, tenderness, and pain Several days later the 
swelling became progressively worse and was associated with severe pain, tenderness, 
and a high temperature, with evidence of fluctuation over the knee joint The knee 
joint was incised, and a large amount of pus was evacuated The joint was drained 
for several w'eeks A complete hematological recovery was obtained in 68 days on 
the combined treatment, and the patient was sent home on IMarch 12, 1932, with a 
normal hemoglobin and red blood cell count 

Case III 

On April 6, 1932, a white male, 53 years of age, entered the hospital, complain- 
ing of weakness, abdominal cramps, diarrhea, and numbness and tingling of tlie 
hands and feet The blood examination re^ ealed a hemoglobin of 40 per cent and a 
red blood cell count of 1,190,000 The history obtained from the patient was that he 
had had frequent attacks of diarrhea for the past 15 years Twelve years before 
he was seized by an attack of nausea, vomiting, and pam in the abdomen, which was 
diagnosed as an intestinal obstruction An operation was performed, and on opening 
tlie abdomen a mass w-as found in the ileo-cecal region, which was diagnosed as 
tuberculous, and an ileo-colostomy wras performed Following the operation, the 
patient made a very slow recovery, remaining bedridden for three months, and at no 
time since did he regain his normal strength or w'eight However, in spite of the 
persistent weakness and the continuous diarrhea, he was able to get around fairly 
comfortably for six years He was then again seized with a similar attack of ab- 
dominal pain and fecal vomiting, which necessitated a second operation Although 
he obtained relief from his obstructive symptoms, he w'as practically bedridden for a 
year, and required morphine and opiates for the relief of abdominal distress and 
diarrhea At tins time he was also severely anemic, for w'hich he received injections 
of iron Following this he was again able to be up and around, but the w'eakness and 
pallor persisted and became progressii ely w'orse, so that two years later he was ad- 
mitted to a state institution At that time his hemoglobin was 23 per cent and his red 
blood cell count 1,200,000 A diagnosis of pernicious anemia was made, and he was 
started on whole liver and liver extract by mouth He was discharged from the hos- 
pital 12 w'ceks later w ith a hemoglobin of 70 per cent and a red blood cell count of 
3,800,000, having also gained 22 pounds in weight After leaving the hospital he 
fdt fairly well, but he w^as unable to continue the liver diet and after six months re- 
entered the hospital witli similar complaints He was tlien transferred to another 
state institution, where he was confined for one and one-half years, during which time 
he definitely impro\ed and telt fairly comfortable He was again discharged and 
sent home on September 1, 1931 The patient failed to follow the liver diet at home, 
and had a gradual recurrence of sjmptoms, which became progressively worse, neces- 
sitating hospitalization He entered our serMce on April 26, 1932 In addition to 
the characteristic blood findings of pernicious anemia previously described, a gastric 
analysis after an Ewald meal showed a free aciditj of 38“ and a total of 58° The 
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blood Wassermann was negative The gastrointestinal roentgen-rays showed no 
organic lesion in the cecum, although a definite fixation, suggestive of adhesions, of 
the cecum and ascending colon was noted The patient received daily injections of 
subcutaneous equine liver extract A reticulocyte response of only 7 4 was obtained 
on the eleventh day However, a comparatively good hematological response later 
followed in spite of the persistent gastrointestinal disturbances, consisting of fre- 
quent attacks of abdominal pain and diarrhea At the end of 73 days of equine liver 
extract therapy, the hemoglobin was 75 per cent and the red blood cell count 3,080,000 

Casc IV 

A white female, 68 years of age, entered the hospital on February 24, 1932 
From the history obtained, she had felt fairly well until a year before, when she began 
complaining of pain and numbness and tingling of the hands, and became unable to 
hold or grasp objects with security Shortly afterwards, these symptoms were fol- 
lowed by weakness and dyspnea Several weeks before admission she noticed swell- 
ing of the feet, and a sensation of bloating and epigastric distress On entrance, 
the blood examination revealed a hemoglobin of 34 per cent and a red blood cell count 
of 1,560,000 The systolic blood pressure was 210 millimeters of mercury and the 
diastolic pressure 90 The blood Wassermann was negative The icteric index was 
16 Treatment was started with daily subcutaneous injections of equine liver extract 
A reticulocyte response of 12 2 per cent occurred on the ninth day Although a good 
hematological response was obtained after several weeks of treatment, the patient 
became semi-stuporous, gradually entered into uremic coma, and died 52 days after 
entrance to the hospital, with a hemoglobin of 63 per cent and a red blood cell count 
of 2,070,000 

Case V 

A markedly emaciated male, 63 years of age, entered the hospital in a semi- 
stuporous condition on December 21, 1931 The only history obtainable was that 16 
years before the patient had been treated for pulmonary tuberculosis in a sanatorium 
and discharged as an arrested case After this illness he had felt perfectly well until 
several months before admission, when he began complaining of weakness, epigastric 
distress, and attacks of nausea and vomiting The blood examination on entrance 
revealed a hemoglobin of 22 per cent and a red blood cell count of 720,000 The blood 
findings were characteristic of primary anemia The temperature was moderately 
high, ranging between 100° and 103 5° F There was a persistent hacking cough, at 
times followed by the expectoration of mucopurulent sputum After careful clinical 
and roentgenological examination, a diagnosis of tuberculous bronchopneumonia was 
made 

The patient received two injections of subcutaneous equine liver extract daily, 
equivalent to 50 grams of whole liver In spite of the septic temperature, a reticulo- 
cyte response of 27 4 per cent was obtained on the sixth day Although the broncho- 
pneumonic process subsided, the patient still continued to follow the clinical course 
of an active pulmonary tuberculosis During six months’ stay in the hospital he 
received subcutaneous injections of equine liver extract twice daily Because of the 
positive sputum, he was transferred to the tuberculosis hospital The hemoglobin 
was then 53 per cent and the red blood cell count 3,340,000 Several days later he 
rapidly sank into a coma and died 


Case VI 

anemic white male, 55 years of age, entered the hospital on October 
, 931 The patient stated that on April 12, 1928, he had had a gastric resection per- 
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formed at the Research and Educational Hospitals The summary of the clinical 
and laboratory findings present at that time were obtained from a report, published 
111 1929, by Dr H Singer, his attending physician The patient had then com- 
plained of abdominal pain and vomiting, which had been present for the preceding 
three years For a few weeks before admission emesis had occurred five to six times 
daily, so tliat he had finally become unable to retain liquid foods There had been 
marked loss of weight and extreme weakness The gastric analysis after an Ewald 
meal showed an absence of free acid and a combined acidity of only five degrees 
The hemoglobin was 68 per cent and the erythrocyte count was 4,100,000 The blood 
Wassermann and Kahn tests were four plus The roentgen-ray examination with an 
opaque meal show'ed an obstructive lesion with an hour-glass constriction and 
canalization in the middle of the stomach, and marked gastric stasis A possibility 
of gastric syphilis was strongly considered, and mercury and iodides were admin- 
istered for several days Because of lack of improvement in the symptoms of ob- 
struction, a laparotomy was performed A markedly thickened and shrunken stomach 
with an hour-glass constriction in its distal portion was found An extensive re- 
section was performed, leaving only the proximal 5 centimeters of the stomach 
From tlie gross and microscopic examination of the resected portion, a diagnosis of 
gastric syphilis was made Following the operation tlie patient made an uneventful 
recovery and was discharged from the hospital on April 21, 1928 

The history obtained regarding his present illness was that for two and one-half 
years after the operation he had remained comparatively well, his only complaint 
being a feeling of epigastric fullness after meals He then, however, began to com- 
plain of weakness, palpitation, dyspnea, and numbness and tingling of the hands and 
feet In the two months preceding his admission he had been unable to walk up two 
or three flights of stairs wnthout becoming completely exhausted Several days prior 
to his hospital entrance he had a mild attack of diarrhea The blood examination on 
admission was characteristic of pernicious anemia, showing a hemoglobin of 22 per 
cent and a red blood cell count of 1,120,000 The blood Wassermann was four plus 
The gastric analysis after an Ewald meal showed an absence of free and total acidity 
There were definite objective sensory disturbances of both lower extremities The 
patient was started on equine oral liver extract, receiving one ounce three times daily, 
which was equivalent to 720 grams of whole liver An unusually slow increase in 
hemoglobin and red blood cells was obtained, so that at the end of 60 days on treat- 
ment his hemoglobin was 44 per cent and his erythrocyte count was 2,770,000 The 
oral liver extract was discontinued, and daily injections of subcutaneous equine liver 
extract were started At the end of 30 days on this treatment a normal red blood 
cell count was obtained (4,250,000) with a hemoglobin of 58 per cent 

Case VII 

A white male, 62 years of age, entered the hospital on July 10, 1931 The pa- 
tient stated that a year before he had begun to have pain in the epigastrium The 
pain was described as dull in character It radiated across the upper part of the 
abdomen, it usually occurred during or immediately after meals This pain was 
occasionally associated with anorexia and vomiting About two months before ad- 
mission he began to suffer from weakness, dyspnea, and a numbness and tingling of 
the hands and feet The blood examination on entrance revealed a hemoglobin of 16 
per cent and a red blood cell count of 629,000, with other characteristic findings of 
pernicious anemia He was placed on oral liver extract He improved rapidly, and 
at the end of 72 days he nas discharged from the hospital with a hemoglobin of 76 
per cent and an erythroc>te count of 3,120,000 At this time no gastrointestinal 
examination was made On July 12, 1932, he reentered the hospital, complaining 
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chiefly of severe epigastric pain, anorexia, and vomiting, occurring immediately aftei 
the intake of food In the preceding six months he had lost 60 pounds in weight 
He had noticed that occasionally he passed tarry stools On entrance his hemoglobin 
was 69 per cent and the erythrocyte count was 2,430,000 Stomach analysis after 
an Ewald meal showed gross evidence of blood and an absence of free acid Roent- 
gen-ray examination revealed a mass involving the pars media of the stomach with 
retention A diagnosis of carcinoma of the stomach was made An exploratory op- 
eration was done on July 21, 1932, and a carcinoma was found involving the entire 
stomach from the cardiac to the pyloric end with metastasis to the liver and 
peritoneum 

It IS apparent from the study of Cases 6 and 7 that the removal or de- 
struction of the stomach wall was probably directly responsible for the subse- 
quent anemia Castle and his co-workers have definitely demonstrated 
that an activating substance essentially necessary for hematopoiesis and pres- 
ent in normal gastric secretion is absent in the gastric secretion of patients 
with pernicious anemia 


Maintenance Treatment 

The most difficult problem in the treatment of patients with pernicious 
anemia in a large institutional practice is maintenance The majority of pa- 
tients previously treated with the liver diet have at some time or other re- 
turned to the hospital in another relapse This was usually due to neglect 
of their instructions to eat the necessary amount of liver, or to their inability 
to obtain the liver or an equivalent amount of liver extract Occasional 
permanent remissions from liver therapy have been reported The patients 
under our observation required continuous therapy to maintain their blood 
at a normal level Twenty-six patients continued maintenance tieatment 
^ with the injectable equine liver extract by self-medication, returning to the 
clinic at three week intervals for a hemoglobin and erythiocyte determina- 
tion During a period covering eight months of observation, the average 
dose required was two injections of equine liver extract a week Our pre- 
liminary results indicate that the frequent injection of a potent anti- 
pernicious-anemia principle is more advantageous in maintaining a normal 
blood level and preventing complications than single large injections given 
every two or three weeks 

Response of Neurological Complications 

A subsidence of nervous symptoms was usually noted m patients with 
blood relapses following the institution of treatment with the injectable 
equine liver extract In many instances a definite improvement of the 
mental and spinal cord symptoms was observed Patients with subacute 
combined degeneration of the spinal cord showed definite subjective signs of 
improvement Daily subcutaneous injections were continued in patients 
^\^th cerebro-spmal symptoms even after the hemoglobin and red blood cell 
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count became normal Because of the short duration of the period of ob- 
servation of cases on this treatment, definite conclusions as to objective 
neurological improvement cannot be drawn at this time A more detailed 
report will be made later, m association with Dr Gonda, the attending 
neurologist, who has collaborated witli us m this aspect of the treatment of 
patients with pernicious anemia 

Advantages of Subcutaneous Equine Liver Extract Therapy 

The use of a potent and injectable material is of particular advantage in 
the treatment of the following types of cases Patients with an aversion to 
liver, tliose who are vomiting, or are unable to assimilate orally adminis- 
tered preparations because of gastrointestinal dysfunction, stuporous or 
comatose patients, and uncooperative patients 

Conclusions 

Forty-six patients witli pernicious anemia treated with subcutaneous in- 
jections of equine liver extract were studied 

Twenty-two patients entering the hospital during a blood relapse, and 
treated with the parenteial equine liver extract made a prompt hematological 
and clinical lecovery 

Favorable responses were obtained m five patients receiving special 
equine liver extract, showing that aging, sterilization at 100° C , and ultra- 
filtration did not aifect the active anti-pernicious-anemia principle 

Seven patients with unusual complications, including one case of per- 
nicious anemia following gastrectomy, treated with parenteral equine liver 
extracts, are discussed 
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RESEARCH IN ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHY^ 


By William D Reid, M D , F A C P , Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Samuel H Caldwell, Sc D , Cauib> idge, Massachusetts 

A MODIFIED APPARATUS ^ and tcchiiic ■ for obtaining electrocardiograms 
was reported in 1932 This paper reports the further development of the 
apparatus and its use in electrocardiographic research 

The Need for Better Apparatus 

The introduction of the string galvanometer by Einthoven in 1903 
marked a great advance in the methods of recording rapid changes of small 
electric currents In most electrical engineering applications, however, the 
string galvanometer has been largely displaced by the oscillograph The 
latter instrument although by no means as sensitive as the string galva- 
nometer is of a more sturdy design and can be adapted to give larger scale 
records with gfreater accuracy than can readily be obtained from a string 
galvanometer 

Because the oscillograph is a less sensitive instrument, some form of 
amplifier must be used in conjunction with it because the electrical energy 
produced by heart action is not sufficient to operate an oscillograph vibrator 
element directly The factors which must be considered in designing such 
an amplifier have been discussed ^ previously 

Three niajoi considerations prompted the development of this apparatus 
The first of these was that although the quantity which concerns us in elec- 
trocardiographic studies is the potential difference produced during the heart 
beat, the quantity whidi a string galvanometer actually responds to is the 
cm rent caused by that potential difference flowing in the vibrating string 
These two quantities although related are not necessarily directly propor- 
tional to each other Unless exact propoitionality does exist, how^ever, the 
string galvanometer deflection cannot possibly be proportional to the po- 
tential difference which causes it This lack of proportionality (or non- 
linearity, as it is usually called) may come about because the measuring 
circuit includes not only the substmitially constant resistance of the gaha- 
nometer string but also the resistance of the body and contacts w'hich may 
or may not be constant Furthermore these two resistances are of about the 
same size and the current through the string is therefore controlled just as 
much by the body and contact resistance as b\ the substantially constant re- 
sistance of the string 

The fact that the body resistance varies from one person to another, and 
sometimes from one lead to another on the same person, leads to a procedure 

♦Read at the ^lontreal fleeting of the American College of Phjsiciaiis, February 10, 

1931 

From the E^ans Memorial of the Massachusetts ^femorial Hospital, Boston, and the 
^lassachusetts Institute of Technolog>, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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in the use of the string galvanometer which m view of the second difficulty 
to be discussed is not at all satisfactory In order to “ standardize,” it is 
frequently necessary to change the tension of the string It is a well known 
fact that as the tension of a vibrating string is changed the natural frequency 
of vibration of the string changes also The effect of changing the tension 
from one patient to another is therefore to alter the relative response of the 
string to current variations of different rates of change 

In describing current variations of the periodic type (such as are en- 
countered in electrocardiography) it is customary to speak of the different 
harmonics or frequency components of the variation It is well known that 
in speech and music we deal with sound waves which are of a very complex 
nature but which can be thought of as composed of a number of simpler 
oscillations which are harmonically related to each other, i e , the frequencies 
are all simple integer multiples of the lowest or fundamental frequency In 
a similar way the periodic wave which we get on an electrocardiographic 
record can be broken down mathematically (by a process known as harmonic 
analysis) into a number of simple sinusoidal oscillations which have fre- 
quencies related harmonically to the fundamental frequency In the case of 
the electrocardiogram the fundamental frequency is the number of times per 
second the heart beats, say, about 1 25 cycles per second 

After we know by such a harmonic analysis the highest frequency com- 
ponent which is present to an appreciable degree in electrocardiograms, the 
range of frequencies to which a measuring instrument must respond is com- 
pletely defined Using the apparatus designed in this research, a typical 
normal * electrocardiogram was obtained and w as then broken down by 
harmonic analysis, with the results shown m table 1 


Table I 


Harmonjc 


Relative amplitude 


Fundamental 1 00 

2 236 

20 3 24 

30 075 

35 127 

40 2 27 

45 133 

50 094 


It will be noted, for example, that the amplitude of the fortieth harmonic 
IS more than twice as great as that of the fundamental If the fundamental 
frequency is 1 25, then the frequency of the fortieth harmonic is 40 X 1 25 
= 50 cycles per second To carry this analysis still further an appioximate 
pencil and paper analysis was carried out and it was found for example that 
the 100th harmonic (125 cycles per second) was about twice as large as the 
fundamental 

These findings indicate clearly that the shape of the electrocardiographic 

conseryaUve case was chosen Many abnormal records contain high harmonics to 
a greater extent than was found here 
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wa\e cannot be reproduced accurately by any instrument which fails to re- 
spond to these higher frequencies In figure 1 is shown the results of a test 
made on a standard type of string galvanometer operating with normal ten- 
sion on the string, as compared with the amplifier and oscillograph used m 



Fig 1 Comparison of the frequency response of a standard type of string galvanometer 
with that of the new amplifier type of electrocardiograph 

this work It will be observed that the response of both instruments falls 
off at the higher frequencies * but that the string galvanometer falls off 
much more rapidly than the other If we are willing to tolerate as much as 
IS per cent deciease in response, the string galvanometer used cannot be 
considered satisfactory for recording variations in which harmonics of SO 
cycles or higher appear, while on the same basis the amplifier-oscillograph 
combination can be considered satisfactory up to 2S0 cycles, which is the 
200th harmonic of the fundamental This failure to respond to the impor- 
tant high frequencies is the second and by far the more important major 
difficulty encountered with the string galvanometer 

The objection has been raised that it is not necessary to use an amplifier 
and oscillograph in order to overcome this difficulty but that it is only neces- 
sary to increase the tension of the galvanometer string While it is true that 
if the tension is increased the lelatwe response of the string galvanometer 
will be improved at the higher frequencies, the absolute response or sensi- 
tivity will be deci eased If we are w'llling to tolerate a much smaller ampli- 
tude of record than is at present obtained, the frequency response of the 
string galvanometer can be materially improved, but of course the accuracy 
in the measurement of the smaller record will be less than at present 

The results of harmonic analysis shown above have been found to dis- 
agree w'ith similar analyses made by other w'orkers One wTiter “ states that 
components beyond the fourth harmonic are of no importance, and our atten- 

♦The response of the amplifier oscillograph instrument has recentlj been considerabl> 
impro\ed o\cr that shown in the above figure 
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tion has been called on various occasions to the lack of agreement between 
the results reported above and those formerly obtained The explanation of 
this disagreement lies in the fact that the conflicting harmonic analyses were 
made on records produced by string galvanometers and not on records pro- 
duced by instruments capable of passing high frequencies to an adequate 
extent Obviously if the recording instrument in making its record does 
not respond to higher frequencies, mathematical analysis cannot make these 
frequencies appear in the record The fact that there is a disagreement be- 
tween the analyses made on these two types of recoids provides strong 
secondary evidence that the string galvanometer as customarily used m 
electrocardiography is not capable of responding to all the essential fre- 
quencies To one well acquainted with harmonic analysis it is quite evi- 
dent that the large rates of change of potential which appear m correctly re- 
produced electrocardiograms must be tliought of as being produced by high 
frequency harmonic components, and if the recording instrument fails to re- 
spond to these high frequencies the final result cannot be a ti ue picture of 
the phenomenon measured 

The third important consideration which led to the development of this 
apparatus was the small size of the electrocardiogram as usually obtained 
If these curves are to be used for qualitative analysis only, there is no real 
need for a large size record But if, as is actually the case, we are attempt- 
ing to make a quantitative study of the records and base our conclusions on 
the numerical results, then it is obviously desirable to obtain a record which 
IS large enough to permit accurate measurements without being so large as 
to be unwieldy and obscure In the present work both the voltage scale and 
the time scale have been enlarged approximately by the same ratio It is 
possible also to increase the time scale to the point wheie a single heart beat 
is recorded on a 36-mch record but this is considered a freak speed 

The record is traced with a narrow, sharply focused line rather than with 
the broad line so commonly seen on string galvanometer records 


The Apparatus Used 

The original form of the apparatus has previously been described * It 
consists principally of a specially constructed vacuum tube amplifier and a 
standard type of oscillograph using one supersensitive element for repro- 
ducing the electrocardiogram and a standard element for putting on the 
time wave 


The bihlar oscillograph was chosen principally because it is readily available, relatively 
inexpensive, rugged, and easily maintained Some workers have used oscillographs with a 
moving iron vane or needle These must be carefully designed with respect to the magnetic 
properties of the iron, and the iron itself must be specially selected in order to obtain a 
linear response curve and also to aioid difficulty from hysteresis (if hysteresis is present to 
an> appreciable extent, the deflections for increasing current will not be the same as those 
current) The cathode-ray oscillograph offers great possibilities for experi- 
x «l much in the developmental stage and is not as yet sufficiently reliable 

aiwl trouhli.-prooi to be. u^ed b> the aieragc technician 
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Fig 2 New apparatus Left to right oscillograph, control box, amplifier A, and 
amplifier B Batteries under the table 


Recently a new appaiatus (see figure 2) along the same lines has been 
built in which two amplifiers are used together with an oscillograph contain- 
ing two supersensitive vibrators foi recording the electiocardiograms and a 
single standard vibrator for the timing wave A suitable switching and 
calibrating circuit is incorporated through which connections to the patient 
aie made In using this apparatus the recoi ds are made in pairs , the actual 
procedure is to record Leads I and II and then Leads I and III By this 
arrangement it is possible to obtain the exact time relations between the volt- 
ages 111 the leads without recording all three leads simultaneously The 
recoi d is made on an inexpensive recording paper five inches in width, a 
camera was specially designed to cairy a 25-yard roll of the paper and is 
ai ranged so that a single record can be cut off and developed without remov- 
ing the camera from the oscillograph 

Space does not permit an adequate discussion of the amplifier as used but 
it should be emphasized that great care is required to build a successful high- 
gain amplifier for electrocardiographic applications This is particularly 
true because the operation of the amplifier is to be recorded by an oscillo- 
graph and small variations which if present in a radio amplifier would be 
practically inaudible, are quite visible and disturbing if they appear on an 
oscillograph record 

By using an amplifier it is possible to eliminate almost completely the 
first difficulty discussed in the prei lous section, that is, the presence of body 
lesistance in the measuring circuit Instead of connecting the body in se- 
1 les with a resistance of comparable magnitude as in the string galvanome- 
ter method, the amplifier input circuit is designed so that it has a resistance 
about 100 times as large (250,000 ohms) as the aveiage body resistance 
Hence if the body resistance varied all the way fiom zero to its maximum 
value it could make no more than a small peicentage change m the final re- 
sult, and it IS obvious that the ordinary variations Inch occur w ill ha\ e a 
negligible effect on the final record 
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Suggested New Technic 

It has become evident that the greater amplification and speed made 
available by this apparatus make visible details of the electrocardiogram 
which are inconspicuous or which cannot be seen in records taken by the 
standard technic A few examples to show this are given (figures 3 and 6) 
Although it IS possible to drive the camera with a speed at which a single 




Strips of three different electrocardiograms, with a section of the string 
shown^^^v patient superimposed on each The time record is 
the new records '^P*’*'**' tracing Note greater details and speed suggested as suitable in 
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heart beat is recorded on a 36-mch strip of paper, we have reached the opin- 
ion by study of numerous records that a more conservative speed is prefer- 
able Figure 4 is included to show some of tlie variations in speed and the 
fact that the second notch m the P-wave is not visible until the record is 
spread out by using the higher speed 



1 

Fig 4 Left Lead II above, Lead I below, taken simultaneously Time record at 
bottom Right Same at greater speed, and with corresponding string galvanometer records 
superimposed Note appearance of the second notching of the P-wave in the faster record 
of Lead II Reduced by one-third 

The amplification is limited by the width of the photographic paper (five 
Indies), that is, by the requirement that the largest wa\e recorded be in- 
scribed on tlie paper The ability to amplify the waves, without loss of ac- 
curacy in contour, appears to be of mudi assistance in disclosing their full 
details, especially in those instances in which the waves would otherwise be 
small For example, see the accompanying illustrations 

It IS suggested, therefore, that a technic be adopted that amplifies and 
spreads out die electrocardiogram so that all pertinent details may be studied 
and accurately measured 

New* Problems 

An analysis of the voltage recorded, or the amount of excursion from 
the baseline \vas made " on records taken from a series of 25 patients ivith 
the string galvanometer and with the new apparatus The results are given 
in table 2 
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Table II 


Comparison of Voltage Recorded by the New Apparatus with That Recorded by an 
Einthoven String Galvanometer in a Series of 25 Patients 


Wave 

Status * 

Number 

of leads t 

Average 
difference J 

Maximal 
difference t 


same 

19 



P 

lower 

15 

002 

0 07 


higher 

41 

0 04 

018 


same 

37 



Q 

lower 

12 

0 02 

006 


higher 

26 

003 

013 


same 

3 



R 

lower 

24 

0 09 



higher 

48 

019 

■■£■1 


same 

34 



S 

lower 

31 

009 

0 34 


higher 

10 

0 04 

on 


same 

23 



T 

lower 

12 

0 03 

005 


higher 

40 

003 

015 


* As compared with same wave recorded by string galvanometer 
t Standard three leads for each patient, so number of leads equals 75 
$ In millivolts 


Table 2 shows a difference in the voltage recorded in a large majority of 
the leads and in all waves, it was not constant in direction The maximal 
difference found was 0 9 millivolt greater in an R-wave This analysis 
shows clearly the large differences w'hich can occur in recording and inter- 
preting the same variation by the two methods It is also noted that the 
differences in voltage we found were greater in frequency and in amount 
than those reported by Ernstene and Levine ^ in their comparison of a se- 
nes of similar size between the string galvanometer and a commercial elec- 
trocardiograph using an amplifier and moving-ion oscillograph 


-A 







, . f Scricb ot P-waves Upper row shows a single notch with the second peak the 

left-hand five P-\\aves also with a single notch but the initial 
P-waves art indented twice and the middle peak is the highest 

ox iiie tnrtt components 
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The study of the details made visible by the new records is continuing 
In figure 5 are shown a series of P-waves , they appear to be classifiable in 
groups according to the number of components made by the notches in them 
In the upper row are six of these P-waves indented by a single notch and 
with the greater amplitude m the second component In the lower row this 
condition is reversed in the first five examples, i e , the waves ai e indented 
by a single notch but the first component, or peak, is higher The last two 
of the lower row show three components with the middle one the highest 
Figure 6 contains examples of Q-R-S complexes showing the clarity 



Fig 6 Senes of Q-R-S complexes above with their corresponding string galvanometer 
records below each Note absence of the small S-wave recorded in the two galvanometer 
records at left end of the series 

With which their various contouis can be visualized It is noted that the 
first two lack the small S-wave recorded in the string galvanometer record 
fioni the same two patients below Examination of the standardization 
photographed on the string galvanometer record in these cases discloses a 
little overshooting which may reasonably account for the appearance of the 
S-wave on the record In spite of considerable care in the technic of taking 
electrocardiograms with the string galvanometei we have been unable to 
avoid this defect in some of the records taken with this instrument Since 
becoming engaged with the work pertaining to the new instrument we have 
become increasingly conscious of this difficulty in constantly obtaining rec- 
ords free from overshooting when using the string gahanometer 

It IS hoped that we may obtain a large number of records with the new 
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instrument taken on patients with coronary thrombosis in order to determine 
what new details, if any, may be disclosed in the progressive changes m the 
S-T interval and T-waves 

It IS of course impossible as yet to determine what significance may be 
placed upon these newly disclosed details of the electrocaidiograms The 
matter must wait for the correlation of a sufficient number of clinical and 
necropsy findings and, perhaps, some experimental work on animals There 
IS hope that new information of value may result, and it appears obvious that 
the only way to get the possible new light regarding the heart lies m con- 
tinuance of the use of the new instrument 

From time to time various observers have reported the use of needle 
electrodes m the taking of electrocardiograms We have persistently failed 
to obtain satisfactory records with the use of needle electrodes with the 
string galvanometer The difficulty appears to be that when using needle 
electrodes we cannot obtain a satisfactory standardization, whenever we 
seek the deflection of 1 cm for one millivolt imposed on the string the ten- 
sion of the latter must be loosened so much that the string shadow tends to 
move off the field This trouble which is presumably due to excessive polar- 
ization, has been so constant that we feel doubt as to the accuracy of the 
technic employed m records obtained with the use of needle electrodes and 
so believe these electrocardiograms to be distorted As might be expected 
we found no difficulty in taking electrocardiograms with needle electrodes 
when using the new instrument Such records are then the same as those 
taken with ordinary electrodes 

An application of the new apparatus has been made to physiologic re- 
search Dr F H Pratt has recorded the beats of the lymph hearts of 
frogs This has been done both with the lymph hearts m their normal posi- 
tion and with one of them after transplantation to the base of the tongue, 
where it resumed its rhythmic beating after the lapse of a few days although 
It no longer was propelling lymph The beat of the transplanted lymph 
heart was found to more closely simulate that obtained directly from the 
vcnti icle of the frog’s blood heart, than it did that of the lymph heart in its 
normal position and with its normal connections with the spinal cord This 
work becomes more impressive when it is pointed out that the size of the 
lymph hearts in the frog varies from but one to two millimeters in diameter 

It may be of interest to add that these lymph hearts are possessed by all 
amphibia and reptiles They assist m the forward propulsion of the lymph 
In the case of the frog they occur in two pairs, the anterior located under the 
scapulae and the posterior just lateral to the vertebral column at the caudal 
end of the body They beat at an average of sixty times per minute and in 
unison , their rhythm is controlled from the spinal cord with which they are 
connected by minute nerves Some disturbances of rhythm, especially ex- 
trasystoles, have been produced in lymph hearts by experimental procedures 
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Should the String Galvanometer Be Discarded for Clinical 

Electrocardiography ? 

None of tlie above discussion is presented with tlie idea that the apparatus 
and technic developed should immediately supplant those used at present 
On the contrary, there are good reasons for continuing with present equip- 
ment for some time In the first place, clinical service must be maintained 
without interruption The interpretation of electrocardiograms is largely 
an empirical process, based on the accumulated evidence of many cases Be- 
fore a new technic can be of real value, we must establish for it a basis of 
comparison from which sound conclusions can be drawn So far as general 
characteristics are concerned, the experience gained with the string galva- 
nometer IS fully available for the interpretation of these newer records, but 
new details have appeared and before they can be properly interpreted mudi 
clinical and postmortem data must be gathered 

Furthermore, it is highly desirable to maintain a standard method so that 
the published work of different men may readily be compared Until a ma- 
jority of workers have recognized the real advance that the introduction of 
the vacuum tube has made possible in tlie measurement and recording of 
small variations in electric current and voltage, and have adopted these later 
technics, string galvanometer records must be used as a medium for ex- 
change of ideas and discussion 


Summary 

The desii ability of having better apparatus for electrocardiography is 
discussed There are three major considerations 

1 The current whicli flows through the vibrating string of the Ein- 
thoven string galvanometei is not necessarily proportional to the potential 
differences set up during the heart beat 

2 The string gah anometer fails to i espond adequately to important high 
frequencies This is the most important major difficulty encountered with 
the string galvanometer 

3 The size of the record is suitable for qualitative analysis but not for 
accurate quantitative analysis of the phenomena studied 

A report is made of the further development of a new apparatus for 
electiocardiography It consists prmapally of specially constructed vacuum 
tube amplifiers and a standard type of oscillograph Records may be ob- 
tained with any two leads taken simultaneously 

A technic that amplifies and spreads out the electrocardiogram so that 
Its full details may be seen is suggested 

A study IS being made to determine the significance of the neuly dis- 
closed details of the electrocardiograms obtained by the new apparatus 

Satisfactory records have been obtained by the use of needle electrodes 

The neA\ apparatus successfull> records the potential differences set up 
by the beating of the minute hniph hearts of the frog 
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The opinion is expressed that at present the Einthoven string galvanome- 
ter should not be discarded for clinical work The technic of using the 
amplifier mstiument must be fiimly established and much comparative data 
must be collected before it can completely supplant the string galvanometer 
in electrocardiography 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES OF 
THE LIVER AND SPLEEN WITH THE AID OF 
ROENTGENOGRAPHY AFTER THE INTRA- 
VENOUS INJECTION OF THORIUM DI- 
OXIDE SOL (THOROTRAST) : EXPERI- 
ENCE WITH EIGHTY PATIENTS* 

By Wallace M Yater, M D , F A C P , and I^aurence S Otell, M D , 

Washington, D C 

Many reports have appeared in medical literature within the last three 
years concerning results with a newly developed method of visualizing the 
livei and spleen Einhorn and Stewart^ were apparently the first to under- 
take the development of a method of this kind (1927) They made roent- 
gen-ray films of the liver after the oral administration of tetraiodophenol- 
phthalein and diiodoatophan and were able to demonstrate carcinoma and 
cirrhosis of the liver The results, however, were not striking 

In 1928 Radt ® m his clinic at the University of Berlin, began work 
to develop such a method on the basis of the theory that a colloidal material 
of high atomic weight when injected into tlie blood stream might be taken 
up by the reticulo-endothehal cells and allow roentgenographic visualization 
of the liver and spleen, the two organs of the body containing the greatest 
number of these cells A thorium dioxide preparation called tordiol was 
first tried by Radt and by the Japanese investigator, Oka®*'^ but was dis- 
carded after use in animals because the solution was not stable and pro- 
duced capillary emboli Both men tlien turned to a somewhat similar prepa- 
ration called tihonum dioxide sol, which was found to be relatively harmless 
both m animals and in man These investigators found tliat after the in- 
jection of this substance the size and contour of the liver and spleen were 
plainly visible , and in several cases they were able to determine the presence 
of metastatic carcinoma and of cirrhosis of the liver 

Animal Experimentation 

A number of investigators have reported results of animal experimenta- 
tion with thorium dioxide sol The metal is removed from the blood stream 
several hours after intravenous injection by the cells of the reticulo-endo- 
thehal system in the liver, spleen, bone marrow, lymph nodes and to some 
extent in the lungs, heart, ovaries and adrenal glands It is eliminated very 
slowly, in fact some of it may remain in the tissues for years Various 
authors report different rates of elimination The liver apparently loses the 
substance faster than other organs Elimination may occur mainly through 

♦Read at the ^lontreal Meeting of the American College of Phjsicians, February 8, 
1933 

From the Georgetown Uni\ersity and the Galhnger ^lunicipal Hospitals and the Radio- 
logic Clinic of Drs Groo^er, Christie and Merritt 
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the bile and urine as indicated by the woik of I.eipert,® but apparently it may 
take place also by cellular transport to the lungs and be lemoved by the 
bronchial mucus as shown by Kadrnka “ and by Irwin 

Histologically the metal appears as greenish, refractive granules in the 
reticulo-endothelial cells, which appear globular and m which the nucleus is 
displaced to the periphery The larger the dose the greater the engorgement 
of the cells 

Pathologic changes in animals thought to be due to the foreign substance 
have been reported by some investigators, but many have concluded that the 
damage is transitory or negligible The work of Tripoli and Haam,^^ which 
has been personally followed to some extent by one of us (Yater), leads us 
to believe that in the dosage used in man there is no danger of direct injury 
due to the presence of the thorium dioxide in the tissues 

Lambin^® studied the effect of injections in rabbits upon the blood pic- 
ture Moderate doses produced an erythroblastic reaction, while large doses 
produced a pronounced anemia, recovery from which was spontaneous A 
phase of leukopenia followed the injections, but tins changed to a longer 
phase of leukocytosis, first of granulocytes and later of monocytes Popper 
and Klein in similar experiments did not find changes in the blood picture 
of any importance Thrombocytopenic purpura was produced in several 
rabbits by Shih and Jung^^ with doses of Thorotrast several times greater 
than those used in man In this connection we have followed the platelet 
count in several of our patients following the inj'ections, and have observed 
no significant changes 

The question concerning the effect of partial blockade of the reticulo- 
endothelial system by thorium dioxide sol on the immune reactions of the 
body to infection has been satisfactorily answered by Held,^®' by Vara- 
Lopez and Thorbeck,^® and by Randerath and Schlesinger These work- 
ers concluded in the main that the presence of large amounts of the metal in 
the reticulo-endothelial cells has no very appreciable effect upon antibody 
formation, hemolysin titer, albumin-globulin coefficient, reciprocal storage 
capacity of the cells or in general upon the defense mechanism of the body 
against infection One of us fOtelP”) has reviewed the subj'ect of the 
physiology of the reticulo-endothelial system and has pointed out the various 
probable functions of these cells Apparently none of these functions is 
seriously or even model ately impaiied by the method under discussion 

Radioactivity of Thorotrast 

The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical As- 
sociatioir^ has recently not approved of the use of Thorotrast in man on the 
grounds of “very imperfect elimination, fairly high alpha-ray activity, the 
possibility of further increase in radioactn it> by partial conversion to meso- 

. * Thorotrast is the trade name given bv the Heyden Chemical Corporation to tlieir 
sianilized, colloidal solution of thorium dioxide, which contains 25 per cent by volume of 
tnoriuin dioxide Thorotrast has been the prepintion of thorium dioxide used by us and 
others for hepatospltnography 
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thorium and radiothonum, and the possibility of sensitization of tissues to 
roentgen-rays ” Seventy-five cubic centimeters of Thorotrast contain a 
quantity of thorium dioxide equivalent in alpha-ray activity to 1 5 to 3 0 
niicrograms of radium The beta-ray and gamma-ray activity of this 
amount of thorium dioxide is probably too feeble to be of physiologic sig- 
nificance, but the alpha-ray activity is thought to be sufficient to be a po- 
tential source of danger when dispersed through the tissues Proof of ill 
effects from this souice, however, are thus far totally lacking, nor is there 
any published work which shows either that there is further increase in 
radioactivity with the passage of time or sensitization of tissues to roent- 
gen-rays by Thorotrast Radt" has observed no ill effects of any kind 
after three and a half years of extensive experience with Thorotrast both in 
animals and in man Neither have we observed any changes attributable 
to the presence of Thorotrast in the tissues of patients after one and a half 
years One patient with myeloid leukemia who has had seven roentgen-ray 
treatments during one and a half years following the injections of Thoro- 
trast has remained m excellent condition and has not shown any evidence of 
sensitization to the roentgen-rays 

Reactions Due to Thorotrast 

Reactions following the injection of Thorotrast into the blood stream 
ha\e been few and mild Occasionally theie is a slight transitory discom- 
fort, mild tension of the limbs, chilly sensations, or a moderate rise in tem- 
perature Reactions attributable to the injection of Thorotrast occurred in 
only four of 80 patients on whom we used the method A patient with 
Banti’s disease complained of severe pain m the lumbar region and chest fol- 
lowed by spasmodic contractions of the recti abdominis muscles which sub- 
sided witliout residual symptoms or signs Another patient complained of 
transient lumbar pain after the first injection A child had some puffiness 
of the eyelids and face for tliree daj'S A fourth patient, who died as the 
result of hemorrhage from a traumatically ruptiued spleen, had vomiting 
and transient collapse which may or may not have been due to the injection 
of Thorotrast 

Bungeler and Krautwig repoited a case of fatal rupture of an enlarged 
spleen occurring 22- hours after a second injection of Thorotrast Many of 
our patients had enlarged spleens, but tlie only one who had a reaction was 
the one with Banti’s disease 

MmiiOD OF Administration 

In adults of average size 25 cubic centimeters of Thorotrast are admin- 
istered mtra\ enously on each -of three successive days In children the dose 
is reduced roughly m proportion to the weight I^Iore accurate estimation 
of dosage on the basis of body weight is apparently unnecessary In general 
the densit} of the roentgen shadows of the liver and spleen depends upon 
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the quantity of the medium administered and the anatomical and functional 
integrity of the cells that store it If only the outlines of the liver and 
spleen are desired the dose may be reduced one half Fractional doses are 
used m order to eliminate the shock which might be produced by the in- 
jection of too large a dose of foreign material 

Films may be taken at any time after four hours following the last in- 
jection On the night before the examination the patient is given the usual 
evening meal and at bedtime eight grams of compound licorice powder On 
the morning of the examination a cleansing enema is given and the patient 
IS instructed to come to the roentgen-ray department without breakfast 
Films are taken in both the prone and supine positions on the Potter-Buckey 
diaphragm The tube is centered over the ensiform cartilage The follow- 
ing technic has been used in patients of the average physique 60 K V P at 
100 m a for 3^4 seconds at 25 inch distance It is well in most individuals 
to place the film transversely in order to get a good image of the spleen and 
liver on the same film A more comprehensive idea of the structural char- 
acteristics of the liver and spleen is obtained by making several exposures 
within a range of 10 K V of this dosage Careful technic is essential in 
securing films which show details of structural change 


Normal Appearance and Size of the Liver and Spleen 


In good films the liver should cast a homogeneous shadow of approxi- 
mately the same density as the spine The spleen normally has a density 
slightly less than that of the liver shadow, and about the same as that of the 
ribs In some cases the kidneys are well visualized 

In determining whether the liver and spleen are abnormal in size it is 
necessary to know what the average normal size of these organs is 
obtained very little help from the literature in this regard, and unfortuna/tely 
a sufficient number of individuals without alteration of the liver and spjeen 
has not been studied to form a basis for this comparison The only 


of any value in reference to the size of the liver is that of Pf abler, 


compiled tables of the size of the liver in subj'ects of both sexes, of dii^^ ^^^erenl 
ages and of varying heights and weights These data were compute^’**®^ 
flat films of the abdomen Pf abler found that there was very little - 

tioii in adults in the size of the liver as determined roentgeiiographically 
Two measurements of the liver shadow were taken, one was the “ length ” 
which was measured from the highest point of the upper border to the lowest 
border of the tip of the right lobe, the second measurement was made 
obliquely from the upper border to the lower border in a direction which 
gave the maximum measurement of the apparent thickness of the liver The 
average normal length of the liver shadow was 21 3 cm , with limits of 
approximately 18 to 22 cm , and the average oblique measurement was 12 8 
cm , with limits of approximately 10 to 14 cm These data, while the best 
axailable, are obviously inaccurate because of the indistinctness of the liver 
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shadow in such films The measurements were only comparative, inasmuch 
as the short distance between the tube and the film (25 inches) produced 
some distortion 

After the use of Thorotrast the right lobe of the liver appears to con- 
stitute most of the organ The left lobe looks very small and is frequently 
obscured by the shadow of the spine The left extremity of the liver rarely 
extends more than 6 cm to the left of the midline It comes to an acute 
angle under the left leaf of the diaphragm The presence of ascites may 
give a false impression of the size of the liver, causing it to appear smaller 
than it should 

Comparative determinations of the size of the spleen are still more dif- 
ficult since the spleen normally varies a great deal m size from time to time 
Also, 111 normal subjects after the injection of Thorotrast the spleen may 
not be well visualized because of gas in the stomach Even m cases of 
splenomegaly there may be some difficulty with this method in accurately 
determining the limits of the spleen for the same reason Nevertheless, after 
experience with the method one may be able fairly accurately to estimate 
the size of the spleen, and changes in the size of the spleen m the same in- 
dividual may be followed The spleen may be considered to be of normal 
size if it occupies the space of two ribs and two interspaces For recording 
our measurements we have used the greatest dimension and the dimension 
taken at a right angle to this through the middle of the organ 

Study of Cases 

In November 1931 we repoited briefly on the study of this diagnostic 
method m eight cases In this countr)'^ Einhorn, Stewart and Ilhck had 
just previously (July, 1931) reported their findings in nine cases They 
made a further report in January 1932 and stated that they had observed 
some severe but non-fatal reactions from the use of the method, one being 
hematemesis m a patient with Banti’s disease and jaundice, which may have 
been due to the Thorotrast In February 1932, Tripoli, Haam and 
Lehman reported their use of the method in a patient and stated that they 
had not observed any reactions in 15 patients We presented our experi- 
ence with the method m 40 cases at the annual convention of the American 
Medical Association in May 1932, stating that three non-fatal reactions had 
occurred We are now reporting our experience with 40 more patients, a 
total of 80, with reactions in only four, as previously stated All three 
groups of investigators commented upon the value of the method as an aid 
to diagnosis of diseases of the liver and spleen 

The 80 cases m our series included a number of conditions, but mostly 
they were instances of liver disease Cirrhosis of the liver and metastatic 
carcinoma predominated Of the 80 patients, 31 are known to have died 
in the natural course of their disease Of these patients 19 came to ne- 
cropsy, -in 11 others, operation uas performed and biopsy of the liver made 
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or splenectomy performed, while m seven nioie, operation was performed 
without biopsy In 36 patients, therefore, an opportunity was afforded to 
verify the diagnosis In many of the other cases the diagnosis was reason- 
ably certain It is felt that the value of this method of diagnosis can be 
fairly well vouchsafed from this study 

Cases in Which the Visualization Method Was Diagnostic 

Cirrhosis of the Liver There were nine cases of cirrhosis of the liver 
of Laennec’s type m which the diagnosis could be positively made from 
roentgen-ray films alone In three cases necropsy was performed The size 
of the liver could be determined even when ascites made this estimation im- 
possible by methods of physical diagnosis In four cases the liver was 
shown to be smaller than normal, m two cases it was found to be enlarged, 
and in three cases it was apparently normal in size Cirrhosis was indicated 
either by a diffuse mottling due usually to small, closely placed opaque areas 
(figure 1), or by much reduced density of a homogeneous liver shadow 



Fig 1 Thorotrast film Cirrhosis of the liver shown by small size of organ and mottling, 

associated with splenomegaly 


(figure 2) The small opaque areas are the islands of liver tissue remaining 
m the fibrotic organ (figure 3) The diminished density of the liver shadow 
m other cases is due to the fact that the fibrous tissue is not as great in 
amount or forms a finer meshwork Also, the number of functioning 
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reticulo-endothelial cells in regenerated liver tissue npy not be as great as in 
the original parenchyma The spleen was shown to be moderately enlarged 
in eight of the cases, the density of the splenic shadow was normal The 
presence of ascites was indicated m three cases by the presence of a space 
between the edge of the liver and the lateral wall of the trunk 

MetastaHc Carcinoma of the Liver The 'presence of metastases in the 
liver was definitely determined m 10 cases! Necropsy was performed in 
five cases, and a biopsy was made in one other The liver was enlarged 
m eight cases, greatly so in some The spleen was apparently not enlarged 
in any of the cases Metastatic nodules appear as circular, relatively non- 
opaque areas, often surrounded by a narrow nm of density more opaque 
than the normal intervening parenchyma (figure 4) The appearance is 



Fig 4 Thorotrast film Metastatic carcinoma of liver shown by multiple, large and 
small, non-opaque, circular areas surrounded by a halo of increased opacity in a gieatly 
enlarged organ 

due to the facts that the cancer tissue has a poorly developed reticulo-endo- 
thehal structure and that compression of the surrounding hepatic tissue 
causes local concentration of the reticulo-endothelial units The method 
niaj be of great \alue in cases of abdominal carcinoma when the question 
of ad\isabihty of operation arises In some of these cases the patients were 
sa\ed from an operation which %%ould ha\e been of no avail 
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Syphilis of the Liver Hepar lobatuni could be diagnosed from the 
films alone in three cases Neciopsy was peifoimed m one case The 
blood Wassermann tests were strongly positive This condition was in- 
dicated by enlaigement, gross distoition and irregular, massive mottling of 
the liver shadow (figure 5) 



Fig 5 Thorotrast film Syphilis of the liver (hepar lobatuin) shown by greatly distorted, 
grossly nodular organ, associated with splenomegaly 


Primary Tumor of the Liver This diagnosis was made in two cases 
before operation and biopsy In one case clinicians had thought that a 
large mass in the light side of the abdomen was a tumor of the kidney A 
large, irregular area of diminished density in the hvei was noted in the film 
The halo of greater density such as that which surrounds a metastatic 
nodule was not present 

Cases in Which the Nature of a Mass Was Determined 

In seven cases a mass was felt in the abdomen, the nature of which was 
uncertain on physical diagnosis alone Necropsy was performed in two 
cases and operation in two others In one case an indefinite mass in the 
upper left quadrant was shown by the test to be the spleen In another case 
a mass in the left flank was shown not to be the spleen , it turned out to be 
an abscess in the abdominal wall In a child with tuberculous peritonitis 
tw'O large masses in the upper abdomen were demonstrated to be the li\er and 
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Spleen The question of the nature of a mass in the upper right quadrant 
arose in a case in which it was found that the mass was not the liver, and m 
which operation revealed a high-lying appendiceal abscess In one case a 
large mass m the upper right quadrant was thought to be liver, but the 
visualization method showed the liver to be normal, and the mass proved 
to be carcinoma of the kidney In still another case a mass was felt in the 
upper abdomen which might have been the liver but which was proved by 
the visualization method not to be 

Cases in Which the Method Was Confirmatory of the Physical 

Diagnosis 

In 13 cases enlargement of the liver and spleen, or both, was determined 
on physical examination The diagnoses made in these cases were acute 
catarrhal jaundice (1), Banti’s disease (1), congestive heart failure (1), 
sickle cell anemia (2), purpura hemorrhagica (1), cured (^) leukemia (1), 
portal thrombosis (1), abdominal carcinoma (1), tuberculous lymphadenitis 
(1), no diagnosis (3) Necropsy was performed m two cases and splenec- 
tomy m one case The visualization method merely confirmed the physical 
diagnosis Structural alterations were not observed in the liver or spleen 

Cases in Which the Method Gave Suggestive Information When 
Compared with the Clinical Picture 

In 1 1 cases the results alone of the method were not diagnostic but were 
of value when the clinical picture was considered m conjunction with them 
Biopsy was performed m three cases and operation in one case In another 
case the blood picture showed myeloid leukemia In the six remaining cases 
confirmation of the clinical diagnosis was not obtained Cirrhosis of the 
liver was diagnosed in five cases and proved by biopsy in two of them, 
metastatic carcinoma of the liver m two cases, hepatitis m one case which 
was proved by biopsy, myeloid leukemia in one case, ruptured spleen in one 
case in which operation had revealed a ruptured spleen that could not be 
lemoved, and primary caicinoma of the liver m one case In the case of 
myeloid leukemia the splenic shadow was notably less dense than normally , 
1 eduction m its size was easily determined m subsequent films following 
1 oentgen-ray thei apy In the case of the ruptured spleen the normally shai p 
outline of the spleen was absent because of surrounding blood clots and 
gauze packing 

C\si:s IN Which the Use of the Method Was Valuable in Ruling 

out Lesions 

There were 12 cases m the senes m which it was deemed desiiable to 
determine whether there weic lesions of the liver or spleen Necropsy was 
performed m two of these cases and operation m two cases In nine of the 
caiits the use of the method showed that metastatic caicinoma was not 
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piesent in the liver In two of these, operation was performed because 
of the absence of hepatic metastases, but it was unavailing in both cases 
Splenomegaly was ruled out in one case and splenic atrophy m another (a 
case of sickle cell anemia) Rupture of the spleen was suspected m the 
case of a girl who was luii over by an automobile, the spleen was shown 
to be normal and tlie patient recovered without an operation The procedure 
may be of great value in such cases, since one injection of 25 c c of Thoro- 
trast followed by the making of a roentgenogram in four hours may tell the 
story 

Cases in Which by the Use of This Method the Position of the 
Right Diaphragm Was Demonstrated 

In two cases the right diaphiagm appeared to be elevated in the flat 
roentgen-ray film, and Thorotrast was used to determine the position of the 



Fig 6 Thorotrast film showing eventration of right diaphragm with elevation of the liver 
Flat x-ray film had given a definite impression of subphremc abscess 


diaphragm In one case m which a subphremc abscess was suspected 
eventration of the right diaphiagm was demonstrated, the liver being merely 
elevated (figure 6) , the fever was due to pelvic inflammation In the other 
case it was shown that a lesion m the base of the right ihouicic cage was the 
cause of the apparent elevation of the diaphragm 
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Cases in Which the Method Was Employed for Scientific 

Information Only 

In a case of xanthomatosis (Christian’s disease) the pioceduie was car- 
ried out to determine whetlier the thorium dioxide would be taken up in the 
osseous lesions It was not, and the spleen shadow was of normal density 
A second case was one m which left hepatic lobectomy had been performed 
for amebic abscess The film merely showed the absence of the left lobe, 
which apparently had not regenerated 

Cases in Which the Method Was of No Value or Was Confusing 

In eight cases the films made after the injection of Thorotrast did not 
give any information of value for diagnostic purposes In one other case 
the method was not only of no value but it caused the wrong diagnosis to 
be made The roentgenographic diagnosis was metastatic carcinoma of the 
liver There were large vacuolated areas in the liver The case proved at 
necropsy to be one of biliary cirrhosis due to obstruction of the common bile 
duct Long-standing obstruction of the common duct causes dilatation of 
the bile ducts, and it is probable that the appearance of the liver m this case 
was caused by this In other cases of obstructive jaundice we have noticed 
linear, branched spaces m the liver which we interpreted as due to dilated 
bile ducts This appearance may be helpful in determining whether jaun- 
dice IS due to obstruction of the common duct or to intrahepatic disease 

Accessory spleens were visualized in several of the 80 cases of this series 

Conditions in Which the Method May Be of Value 

In the following conditions the procedure may yield valuable informa- 
tion (1) any enlargement or alteration of the liver the cause of which is 
not known, (2) the presence of a mass in the abdomen which might be the 
liver or spleen but the nature of which is uncertain, (3) suspicion of the pres- 
ence of metastases in the liver m cases of carcinoma of an abdominal viscus 
when the question of operability arises, (4) the question of an abscess m the 
liver as the cause of sepsis when no other focus can be located after exhaus- 
tive study, (5) the desire to follow the progress of intrahepatic or splenic 
disease (made possible by the slow elimination of the metal), (6) the possi- 
bility of traumatic rupture of the liver or spleen, (7) the question of the 
presence of free fluid in the abdomen, (8) uncertainty as to the location of 
the right diaphragm, and (9) the presence of splenomegaly the cause of 
which cannot be determined by other procedures (the least valuable indica- 
tion for the method) 

Contraindications for the Method 

In view of the uncertainty of the effect of alpha radiation by thorium 
ilioxide and the possibility of remote conversion of some of the substance 
to a inoie radioactive preparation, we suggest that for the present Thorotrast 
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be used only for patients who aie subjects of a rapidly fatal disease In our 
expel lence there have been practically no contraindications for the use of the 
method from other standpoints In the case of patients who have lived for 
many months after the injections tliere have been no apparent ill effects 
Even extremely ill patients have not appeared to be harmed by the procedure, 
although moribund patients should naturally not be subjected to it It is 
possible that the use of the metliod may be inadvisable in hemorrhagic con- 
ditions Simultaneous severe liver disease and renal insufficiency has been 
deduced by Kadrnlca® as a contraindication since this author thinks that 
most of the Thorotrast may be eliminated through the bile and urine, and 
Its continuous presence in the circulatory blood might be detrimental 
Whether the latter is true or not, one would hardly desiie to make use of 
the procedure in patients with such a serious condition 

SuMAIARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A new method of visualization of the liver and spleen developed mainly 
by Radt and Oka is described This consists of the intravenous injection 
of thorium dioxide sol, from which the radio-opaque thorium dioxide is en- 
gulfed by the reticulo-endothelial cells of the body Since these are most 
numerous in the liver and spleen these organs are visualized better than 
other parts of the body This method is a laboratory procedure and should 
in no way replace clinical methods of diagnosis It may not be harmless, but 
except for the possibility of radioactivity contraindications are negligible 
Reactions are few and are not serious Eighty cases have been studied by 
us and the value of the method m this sei les has been discussed The re- 
sults alone of this method weie diagnostic of the nature of lesions of the 
li\er in 24 cases Evidence suggestive of the nature of the liver or splenic 
disease was obtained in 1 1 cases The nature of an undiagnosed abdominal 
mass was determined in seven cases Confirmation of enlargement of the 
liver or spleen or both was obtained m 13 cases The method was valuable 
in ruling out lesions of the liver or spleen m 12 cases Supplementary in- 
foimation was obtained from it m 11 cases, so that a working diagnosis at 
least could be made The position of the diaphragm nas established in tno 
cases The method was of scientific value only in two cases No aid was 
obtained from it in eight cases, and in one case the wrong diagnosis was 
made on the basis of the method 

The following points maj’’ be determined by means of this method ( 1 ) 
the presence of enlargement of the livei oi spleen. (2) decision of the ques- 
tion of whethei a mass in the upper abdomen is liver spleen or something 
else, (3) the presence of metastases in the Iner, (4) the presence of a pri- 
mar\’ tumor, cvst, or abscess in the liver. (5) in many cases the nature and 
extent of such intrahepatic diseases as cirrhosis and extensive scarring of the 
liver from sjphilis. (6) the progress of such diseases of the Iner, (7) the 
presence of free fluid in the abdomen, (8) the existence of such lesions of 
the spleen as tumor, infarct abscess, fibrosis and leukemia, (9) the exist- 
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ence of rupture of the liver or spleen, (10) the position of the diaphiagni, 
(11) the presence of accessoiy spleens, and (12) possibly the presence of 
obstruction of the common bile duct 

As an adjunct to the previous methods of diagnosis the method is there- 
fore of considerable value Greater expeiience with it will reveal its true 
value, its finer points and its limitations 

The authors desire to express their appieciation to Major Virgil Heath Cornell, Curator 
of the Army Medical Museum, for the illustrations in this paper Photographs of roentgen- 
ray films never do entire justice, however, to the details of the films, and the authors will be 
very glad to demonstrate the original films to those who may visit their clinic 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CELL PHYSIOLOGY 

By W J V OsTERHOUT, New York, N Y 


All agree that progress in medicine depends on accurate knowledge of 
the fundamental laws which govern all life processes The study of these 
laws IS the province of General Physiology, whose rise and development have 
been most gratifying, particularly since it has made use of the rapid ad- 
vances of chemistry and physics 

In such studies it seems best to avoid the complexities of higher organ- 
isms and to attack first of all the simpler problems presented by single cells 
This plan has met with a good deal of success, so that General Physiology is 
largely concerned with the study of the cell 

The significance of such studies for medicine is both theoretical and 
practical Only through sound theory can medicine be saved from the 
blight of empiricism, the worst fate that could befall it To theoretical 
studies we must always turn for clear insight into present problems, and for 
the inspiring vision of future conquests Insofar as General Physiology 
succeeds m formulating a sound theoiy of living matter it will render to 
medicine a service of the utmost importance 

The application to medicine of the principles developed by Geneial Physi- 
ology may not be immediate but in the majority of cases it is probable that 
it will eventually occur I shall touch briefly on some instances of this m 
the couise of my remarks 

Let me now call your attention to some cell studies which are of practical 
or theoretical interest 

Aside from pathogenic cells, the study of bacteria, of protozoa, and of 
other unicellular organisms is highly important They not only reveal gen- 
eral laws which govern such organisms, but show apparent departures from 
these laws which are most suggestive m dealing with the pathogenic forms 
Such studies may yield specific methods of checking the parasite without 
injury to the host (as in chemotherapy and in radiation) and of controlling 
its dissemination outside of the body 

Observations on cells of the animal body are carried on in several ways 
A Observations of erythrocytes, lymphocytes and other isolated struc- 
tures, help us to understand the functions of the blood and lymph in health 
and in disease Matters of importance to medicine, such as the absorption 
and giving out of materials by the erythrocyte, and the process of phago- 
cytosis have been successfully studied in this way 

B Certain eggs, especially those of cold-blooded animals, lend them- 
selves readily to experiment and to inicrodissection which of late has made 
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great advances From such material came the discovery of artificial par- 
thenogenesis and much of our knowledge of the physical basis of heredity 

C In transpaient tissues, as the ear of the rabbit and the tail of the tad- 
pole, the giowth of cells can be followed under the microscope The be- 
havior of lymphatics and of kidney cells can be directly observed m other 
animals 

D Tissue cultures in vitro are most useful Observations on the arti- 
ficial production of overgrowths in such cultures aie a case in point, likewise 
the effect of growth-inhibiting substances obtained from adult organisms, 
and the effects of roentgen-rays Certain tissues of the kidney can be ob- 
served in this manner 

Comparison of animal and plant cells yields general laws of fundamental 
importance An example is the conclusion that every living cell has a 
lipoidal surface It follows that substances soluble in lipoid should be more 
readily absorbed by the cell surface (whether they pass from the surface 
into the body of the cell depends on other factors which have recently been 
pointed out in the " multiple partition coefficient ” theory) This suggested 
a useful generalization regarding anesthesia, i e , that substances like ether 
and chloroform are good anesthetics because they are soluble in lipoid ma- 
terials and hence readily enter the cell surface 

Another example is found in physiologically balanced solutions Certain 
animal and plant cells can live in distilled water but when we add sodium 
chloride it is toxic unless accompanied by the right amount of calcium A 
solution containing salts in such proportions that the toxic effects of each 
are counteracted by the other is called a physiologically balanced solution 
This explains the advantage of Ringer’s solution over pure sodium chloride 
(’physiological saline) 

Physiologically balanced solutions are important for all kinds of cells 
Recognition of this has led to improved clinical methods Formerly the 
cerebrospinal canal was perfused with saline with disastrous results these 
disappeared when a balanced solution was used 

The comparison of plant and animal cells has been useful in many ways 
Thus It has been found tliat plants may be far more sensitive than animals 
to substances produced in blood and other body fluids under disease con- 
ditions so that such changes may be readily detected by making appropriate 
tests on plants 

I should like to mention one more example General Physiology is much 
concerned with respiration as a fundamental activity of living matter Ac- 
cordingly a comparison of respiration in various types of cells becomes of 
interest It has been found that the cells of malignant tumors ha\e a \ery 
different respiration from the normal cells which surround them Such a 
discovery is very significant 

Although many of these experiments were performed on excised tissues 
or even on whole animals of a very simple sort, the point of \ lew in all cases 
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was that of cell physiology and the object was to arrive at the fundamental 
laws which govern living matter in geneial 

It should be emphasized that the application of physics and chemistry to 
medicine has come by way of General Physiology to a very large extent 
Electrolytic dissociation and the Donnan equilibrium are good examples 
The former is now too familiar to call for comment, the latter has found 
application in explaining the distribution of electrolytes in the case of 
erythrocytes and between blood and tissue fluids m edema 

It IS not sufficient merely to study cells from the outside as in the experi- 
ments hitherto discussed We need to get inside the cell in order to know 
what goes on there under a great variety of conditions Ordinary cells aie 
too small to permit this to a satisfactory degree for physiological purposes 
But it IS fortunately possible in the case of certain aquatic plants having cells 
larger than a pigeon’s egg Such cells can be kept alive for days while 
impaled on a capillaiy through which electric currents as well as various 
materials can be made to pass This enables us to attack some fundamental 
problems which would otherwise be inaccessible I shall deal more at length 
with this subject as it has not hitherto been placed directly before the medical 
public 

We employ two general methods which are made to check each other as 
far as possible 

1 Determination by chemical analysis of substances passing in or out of 
the cell and of processes occurring in its interior 

2 Measurement of the electrical changes which take place m the cell 
These methods have shown that these appaiently simple cells are m 

reality exceedingly complex They consist of a very thin layer of living 
matter (protoplasm) with a clear watery fluid inside (cell sap) and a firm 
cellulose wall outside In spite of this simple structure they perform most 
astonishing feats 

We find, for example, that this thin layer of protoplasm (less than 1/250 
of an inch thick) excludes some substances but acts as a trap for others, such 
as potassium, which may become forty times as concentrated inside the cell 
as outside Hence it commonly happens that the fluid inside the cell (i e , 
the sap) IS very different from the sea water in which it glows 

Strange to say, when some of this sap is applied to the outside of the cell 
It soon causes death This suggests that when animal tissues are crushed 
or injured, so that the internal fluids of the cell escape and come m contact 
with the outside of other cells, they may have a deleterious action Whether 
certain cases of wound shock can be explained in this way remains an open 
(luestion It is stated that when a muscle is crushed deleterious effects are 
produced in other paits of the body if the blood is allowed to circulate 
through the injured part, but not otherwise 

In seeking an explanation of this we found that the electrical state of the 
cell IS completely altered when sap is applied to the outside, for it cieates a 
considerable electric potential directed from the outside of the cell to the 
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inside This is in itself an interesting discovery for it shows that the very 
thin layer of protoplasm has an inner surface differing greatly from the 
outer This has been confirmed in other ways For example, when we 
apply certain toxic substances to the inner surface (injecting them through 
a capillary tube) the cell dies sooner than when they are applied to the outer 
surface (The introduction of the capillary does not account for this result 
for it IS introduced into every cell, including the controls ) 

The electrical measurements are important in many ways They enable 
us to detect even slight injuries, to measure the degree of injury and of re- 
covery from injury, and to follow the process of death step by step These 
methods are of especial value in the numerous cases where the cell retains its 
noimal appearance after electrical tests show it to be dead 

We may thus hope to substitute measurements and quantitative concepts 
for such vague and unsatisfactory expressions as normal vitality, injury, 
reco^ ery, and death 

If a small area of the cell be injured and we connect it electrically to 
an uninjured spot, we obtain the so-called “ current of injury ” Ordinarily 
the injured spot is negative but we have succeeded in making it positive and 
in thus reversing the “ current of injury ” 

Certain of these plant cells behave electrically like muscle and nerve 
When a muscle or a nerve is stimulated an electrical disturbance passes along 
it Some plant cells give very similar electrical responses when stimulated 
electrically or by pressure, by reagents (mcluding alcohol), or by change of 
temperature 

Such plant cells are highly desirable for experimental work because they 
act like single fibeis of nerve or muscle It is very difficult to obtain single 
nerve oi muscle fibers for this purpose 

Just as the heart muscle sets up spontaneous rhythmic electrical dis- 
turbances which we record by means of the electrocardiogram, so do these 
plant cells, and they yield photographic records which are sometimes very 
much like those of the heart The electrical disturbance which passes along 
the plant cell may perhaps be explained by the movement of potassium ions 
but this requires further investigation 

Pursuing the analogy we may recall that the nervous mechanism does 
not always function properly and that the causes are not well understood 
It IS therefore of interest that in plant cells certain reagents suppress for days 
at a time the normal electrical response after which irritability may be re- 
stored by changing the solutions bathing the cell 

It IS of interest, too, to find that we can also bridge over a dead spot on 
the plant cell by making a “ salt bridge ” consisting of cotton moistened with 
saline The electrical impulse will pass over this ” salt bridge ” 

These electrical effects seem to depend on the presence of a non-aqueous 
layer at the surface of the wateiy protoplasm The smallest break in this 
layer causes death, i e , all the electrical effects disappear at once and sub- 
stances can then pass m and out as they could not in a living cell The dead 
cell may for a time lemam chemically about as it was when ah\e 
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This brings up the problem of the passage of substances into and or^^ jt ol 
the cell In the living cell this exchange is restricted by the presence / of the 
oily or hpoidal layer since only those substances soluble in it ca/^ n pass 
through 

It seems possible that the presence of this non-aqueous layer togethe^ >n\ith 
the production of carbon dioxide by the cell may explain the accumuIatio^^L^ of 
such substances as potassium in the cell Most cells contain a much higher N 
concentration of potassium than exists in the external solution which bathes 
them We can bring about a similar state of affairs in an “ artificial cell ” 
with a non-aqueous surface provided we supply carbon dioxide to the in- 
terior 


Problems of medication and of nutrition are intimately allied to this 
study, which seeks to determine the mechanism by which all substances pass 
in and out of the cell Examples of this will at once occur to you, such as 
the proper administration of iodine and of iron which can be given in a 
variety of forms The problems of excretion and of secretion, especially 
of the kidney, should here be mentioned 

These artificial cells throw a good deal of light on the relation between 
the cell and its environment It was formerly thought that a growing cell 
comes into approximate equilibrium with the solution bathing it We now 
see that when the cell grows without changing its chemical composition it is 
due to a “ steady state ” in which water and electrolytes enter the cell in the 
same ratio, just as they do in the artificial cell This “ steady state ” may be 
very far from an equilibrium 

It is a very interesting fact that we can imitate some of the characteristic 
electrical effects of the cell by means of such artificial cells This has a good 
deal of significance because electrical effects play a special role m the study 
of living matter It is often said that life phenomena must always elude us 
because they involve so many variables and especially because we change 
these variables to an unknown degree whenever we subject the organism to 
experimental treatment But electrical methods detect such small departures 
from the normal that we may hope to minimize such unknown disturbances 
And the use of single cells and of artificial cells enables us to analyze the 
effect of the single variables to a remarkable degree If such studies can 
yield measurements of all the variables we may be sure that the analytical 
resources of modern science can deal with them satisfactorily This should 
provide a rational basis for biolog}" and for medicine 



EDITORIALS 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Whether or not such thorough-going reorganization of the practice of 
medicine as is advocated m the majority report of the Committee on the Cost 
of Medical Care ever is put into effect, it is evident that the relationships of 
the physician to his colleagues, to the hospitals, and to an increasing number 
of social agencies are destined to become closer and will constitute a larger 
part of his professional life The relatively simple role played by the 
physician when he cares for a sick person single-handed is becoming re- 
stricted to cases of minor illness In an increasing number of instances the 
doctor must work in conjunction with nurses, with laboratory specialists, 
with roentgenologists, with administrative and professional staffs of hospi- 
tals, and with consultants Very frequently he finds himself allied with 
public health officials and with social service agencies He is called upon 
for statements concerning his patients by charitable institutions, by insur- 
ance companies, by industrial accident commissions, and by various courts 
of law The results of his examinations often determine fitness for athletic 
sports, the question of employment or of discharge from employment, 
suitability for matrimony, and even whether a criminal is to be hanged or 
hospitalized 

The physician’s professional value today is dependent not alone upon his 
own knowledge and skill, but upon his wisdom and unselfishness in the 
choice of his collaborators and his ability to work in harmony with them 
The physician’s social value depends likewise not solely upon the grade of 
his professional attainments but upon those qualities of heart, of judgment, 
and of integrity which induce him to accept the role of arbiter which society 
so frequently thrusts upon him and to show himself worthy of the trust 
In these relationships with patients, with colleagues and with society, 
there is inherent a demand for absolute trustworthiness In no other field 
of human activity perhaps is a man so frequently called upon to make de- 
cisions which are contrary to his own economic interests, or which involve 
the assumption of grave responsibilities, or which lead to the loss of sorely 
needed rest If, then, the evolution of the medical profession is to increase 
still further the organization for medical care and integrate this organiza- 
tion even more closely with all the other social agencies of the communit} , 
how vital it IS to the future of medicine that those admitted to its ranks 
should measure up well, not only to the intellectual demands which they 
must meet, but to the demands for character 

The medical schools, through their entrance requirements, hold in their 
hands the power to raise or to lower the standards of the medical profession 
of the future The responsibility is a great one It will not be met if 
admission to the medical school is granted on scholastic attainments alone 
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It IS not difficult to set up criteria of intellectual accomplishments which will 
eliminate most of the intellectually unfit, but it is exceptionally difficult to 
determine who will and who will not be worthy of trust The selection of 
men for character as well as for ability is, however, a recognized necessity 
in many types of human organizations This principle of selection should 
be openly adopted by our medical schools 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE ADRENAL CORTEX UPON SALT AND 

WATER METABOLISM 

The development of knowledge of the function of each of the vaiious 
glands of internal secretion frequently runs a curiously similar course Re- 
search into the nature of the role of such a gland m the body economy is 
usually followed along one of two lines which are well defined The first 
involves the study of the effects of deficit, such as may be obtained by com- 
plete or partial removal of the organ m question, leaving the rest of the 
body, as far as possible, intact and uninjured The second method consists 
in attempts to produce effects from replacement of the secretion in question 
either by gland transplant or by the elaboration of an active extract of the 
characteristic principle Use of such a potent preparation will either make 
up the deficit produced by removal of the gland itself, or, if given m excess, 
may enable the investigator to observe the physiological effects of hyper- 
function 

Speculation as to the possible function of a hormone whose action is 
not understood usually proceeds along one of two paths The one con- 
siders the hormone to be an essential link in some more or less clearly 
defined metabolic activity, while the other is based on the theory that it has 
some detoxifying action The second idea has been advanced to explain, 
at one time or another, the action of most of the known hormonal secretions, 
particularly during the period before a satisfactory preparation of the 
hormone itself has been isolated The name pituitary suggests the ancient 
theory of its function — to rid the body of effete mateiials by way of the 
nasal secretions The idea has recurred frequently, particularly as regards 
the secretion of the pancreas, that of the thyroid gland, and, most recently, 
regarding that of the parathyroids As each hormone is isolated in a form 
sufficiently pure to enable satisfactory experimentation to be carried out 
without confusing side reactions due to the presence of impurities, the 
theory of detoxification in each case disappears Since studies have been 
possible with the aid of parathormone, articles on guanidine tetany have 
disappeared from scientific periodicals 

The history of the study of the function of the adrenal cortex furnishes 
still another case in point Until very recently the arguments of the pro- 
ponents of a “ detoxification ” theory about evenly balanced those of in- 
Nfstigators who considered that it fulfilled a specific metabolic function 
Indeed, confusion has been so great that previous interpretations of the 
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most obvious clew were based on the theory of detoxification, which has 
proved to be quite erroneous It has been known for nearly seventy-five 
yeais that removal of the adrenals, in the absence of accessory tissue, 
eventually causes death , the labors of a large group of investigators during 
the past two decades have proved that the “ vital ” portion of the gland is 
the cortex Over the same period of time the observation has been made 
repeatedly that the injection of fluids containing salt will maintain the lives 
of animals deprived of their adrenals for periods several times as long as 
the survival periods of untreated controls Stewart and Rogoff (1924), 
and Banting and Gairns (1926) have reported convincing experiments on 
dogs Marshall and Davis (1916) and Corey (1928) have reported 
similar results in cats Marine and Baumann (1927) found that not only 
physiologic saline solution or Ringer’s solution, but sodium acetate as well, 
by daily intrapentoneal injection, were effective in prolonging the lives of 
adrenalectomized cats Sodium glycerophosphate was less effective, but 
much more potent than glucose They concluded that the sodium ion 
rather than the chloride ion was responsible for the favorable effect 
Baumann and Kurland have particularly stressed the loss of chloride and 
of sodium from the blood plasma of the suprarenalectomized cat Of the 
authors advocating the use of sodium chloride in the treatment of Addison’s 
disease, Rogoff especially has stressed the importance of injections of 
physiological saline solution as an “ indispensable aid ” in the treatment of 
the acute manifestations, which are certainly very closely allied to the experi- 
mentally produced insufficiency Nearly all of these observers, however, 
explained their findings on the theory of “ detoxification ” — a flushing out 
of poisons formed in the body as a result of normal or of perverted me- 
tabolism The idea dies hard that some of the products of normal metab- 
olism may be toxic and must be dealt with by a special means It is by 
no means impossible that such may yet turn out to be the case, and that 
endocrine secretions may be involved, but each time the theory has been 
postulated in the past it has been disproved 

The similarity between the clinical picture of the crisis in Addison’s 
disease, of adrenal insufficiency in the experimental animal, and of the 
general condition of “ shock ” is very striking In the experimental adrenal 
insufficiency, blood concentration, loss of body weight and dehjdration 
occur Loeb has recently shown that a characteristic loss of sodium occurs 
from the blood and extracellular fluids, and that the loss takes place through 
the kidneys Loss is possible through the gastrointestinal tract as in the 
shock produced by cholera or intestinal obstruction, as well as in the fluids 
lost into the tissues in traumatic shock, but neither of these routes is im- 
portant in producing the loss of sodium, the dehydration, and the concen- 
tration of the blood in adrenal insufficiency When injections of the corti- 
cal hormone are made into such an animal, the kidney threshold for sodium 
IS again raised to the normal level, and the plasma electrolytes resume their 
normal concentrations Loeb advances the opinion that the cortical hor- 
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mone regulates sodium metabolism just as parathormone legulates that of 
calcium 

The discovery of this regulation of sodium metabolism is of great sig- 
nificance Investigation of the behavior of the inorganic constituents of 
the body fluids in recent years, particularly by Gamble, has indicated that 
the electrolyte concentration controls the amounts of fluids which the body 
contains Loss of electrolytes inevitably produces loss of fluid as well 
This must necessarily follow from the obvious conception that a stable 
osmotic pressure, as well as a stable temperature and acidity, is essential 
to the integrity of the living organism Since it has been shown that the 
concentration of total base regulates the total concentration of electrolytes 
— which m Its turn regulates the osmotic pressure — and since sodium ac- 
counts for 85 to 90 per cent of the total base of the blood plasma and 
extracellular water, the predominant role of the adrenal cortex in the regu- 
lation of the metabolism of salt and water, by reason of its control of the 
excretion of sodium can readily be appreciated An interesting corollary 
to the effect of the cortical hormone upon salt and water metabolism is the 
fact that the hormone is powerless to relieve adrenal insufficiency in the 
txperimental animal if sodium chloride or some other sodium salt is not 
pi ovided at the same time in adequate amounts Hetzel has shown that the 
plasma volume may drop about 50 per cent with the loss of sodium and 
clilor^d\ui the urine m adrenal insufficiency The volume may double, on 
the other ''liand, if large amounts of the hormone are given intravenously, 
together with ample salt, but the result is not lasting Other mechanisms 
appear to be able to counteract such an effect 

Recent studies have made much clearer the impoitance of adrenalin, 
the hormoitie of the adrenal medulla, in caibohydrate metabolism, the control 
of which 'it appears to sliaie with insulin The uncovering of the role 
which the other portion of the adrenal gland plays in the metabolism of salt 
and water indicates the fundamental importance of this organ in quite a 
different phase of the body economy One or both of these functions may 
or may not have an intimate bearing on the less obvious and more subtle 
effects of adrenal dysfunction which clinical observations indicate exist in 
sex development and growth, and in the interaction of the other endocrine 
glands 


George A Harrop 
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Case Studies in the Psychopathology of Ciime By Ben Karpman, MD, Psy- 
chotherapist, St Elizabeth’s Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, School of Medi- 
cine, Howard University, Washington, D C 1042 pages The Mimeoform 
Pi ess, Washington, D C 1933 Price, $1200 

This inassi\e volume is the recoid of five cases seen by the author in Howard 
Hall, tlie Depaitment for Criminal Insane at the federal psychiatric hospital under 
the supenntendentship of William A White, M D , F A C P , who has inspired much 
of the progress in tlie scientific treatment of criminals 

As the author states m his preface “ No apology is needed at present for any 
attempt to elucidate the problem of crime Of all social problems it is undoubtedly 
tlie most pressing, of all the influences, the most demoralizing one No economic 
expression of its cost, howevei high, can ever depict its present and far-reaching 
effect upon the community The social, ethical, and aboie all individual psychic 
effects of crime go to the root of communal life and threaten it with destruction 
Cancer-hke it encroaches upon healthy living, normally functioning members, thriv- 
ing at their expense, absorbing eveij thing tliat may be useful to the social body but 
giving notliing in retui n ” 

Ihis volume presents an excellent example of the ideal case history as presented 
from the patient’s viewpoint supplemented by the opinion of his associates Each 
history is presented m a scientific and systematic manner beginning with the official 
record which contains a brief statement of the patient’s crime, his family history, his 
personal history, w itli detailed statement of his present illness, follow ed by the results 
of the psychiatric examination, phjsical findings, laboratory findings, and progress 
while in the hospital 

As tlie author states “ Many books written by criminals themselves w hile giving 
detailed accounts of how crimes are committed leave almost entirely unansw-^ered the 
question of w'hy tlie crime is committed Routine psychiatric histones are in most 
cases quite unreliable and give only misleading pictures of the case ” 

As a method of bringing out the intricacies of tlie psychogenetic factors in 
criminal behavior, the author has had the patient present in autobiographical form, 
sometimes in a rather boresome manner, his owm history Psychoanalj sis in any 
of its forms has been used only to a limited degiee, and the author is apparently not 
arguing for psychoanalysis although he is an accredited practitioner of this art 

As the reviewer spent hours w'ading through ream upon ream, he w'as impressed 
W'lth the scientific value of this tj'pe of case history He could not recommend the 
book as light reading, except for its aphrodisiac eftect, especially the lurid details 
of Case No 3 In spite of the fact that details are not missing, the reader is not 
offended by the vividness of the experiences One might at first criticize the 
volummousness of these histones, but further consideration convinces the renew er 
that tlie object of the author is only gained by such detail As he himself states in 
the opening paragraph of the first case “the general tj'pe of information ordinarily 
obtained from a patient gives one but little clue to the \a3t pathology that may be 
involved ’’ 

No matter what the reader’s theorj mav be as to the cause of crime, he wmII find 
within this ^olume a great deal of enlightenment, and he will be impressed with the 
need for more careful consideration of the psjchogenetic factors m e\ervdav life 
“ The criminal,’’ after all, represents a member of society w'ho has been caught The 
internist meets in his practice e\er\ daj potential criminals who through human 
interest and understanding ma^ be preiented from anti-social beha\ior Too much 
cannot be said in fa^or of careful consideration of the psj chogenetic factors Dr 
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Karpman has not only contributed a valuable treatise to the as yet rather limited 
bibliography on the genetics of crime, but he has also contributed five case histones 
which will give any sincere physician a better understanding of human behavior 
And since medical science has been asked to contribute its part to the solution of 
crime, it is well that more members of the profession become acquainted with the 
painstaking work that is being done by their conf i eres in this field 

J L McCartney, M D , F A C P , 

Director, Classification Clinic, 

Elmira Reformatory, Elmira, N Y 

The Tides of Life The Endocrine Glands m Bodily Adjustment By R G. 
Hoskins, PhD, MD, Director of Research, Memorial Foundation for Neuio- 
Endocrine Research, Research Associate in Physiology, Harvard Medical School 
352 pages W W Norton and Company, Inc, New York 1933 Price, $3 50 

The author is a noted physiologist who has spent most of his professional life in 
research m the field of the internal secietions His own work and interest and his 
editorial activities have given him a very broad knowledge of the tremendous litera- 
ture of the subject 

It was no easy task that he set for himself, that of presenting in a semi-popular 
style “ the more significant aspects of endocrinology as known today ” without in- 
dulging too freely m its romantic temptations, but the author has succeeded very well 
indeed m giving a lucid, reasonably concise and sufficiently conservative exposition 
of his subject 

As might be expected he seems happier in his discussion of the laboiatory fea- 
tures than in the clinical portions of the book and if certain ciitics take exception to 
the rather frequent inclusion m some chapters of “ interesting speculations ” they 
must admit that the authoi is usually careful to label them as such 

The book may be highly recommended to the audience foi whom it is evidently 
intended, namely pi actitioners of medicine, students and intelligent laymen with an 
interest m biology 

TPS 

Anatomy of the Btam and Spinal Cord By William W Looney, AB, MD 
Second Edition F A Davis Company, Philadelphia 1932 Price, $3 50 

This book IS a concise description of the nervous system The preface leads one 
to asbuinc that it has been written as a text for medical students (the preface of the 
first edition is not included m this printing) If this assumption is correct it carries 
with It .111 obligation to develop the subject in a manner wdiich is understandable to a 
lieginner in the subject To quote Dr Looney “It is suggested that the student 
f.iiiiiliariae himself with the external and internal configurations of the brain, as 
well as of the spinal cord, before undertaking the study of the tracts, as this will 
greatly facilitate his comprehension of them ” (page 83) Then follows a systematic 
description of the long tr.acts of the cord throughout their entire couise, both spinal 
and crani.ll including many references to associated tracts and centers of the brain, 
none of which have received the slightest previous attention on the part of the author 
'I he meninges .ind blood supply are handled with the same disregard of the struc- 
tures with winch thej .ire assoemted The medulla oblongata, pons and niidbrain 
.ire diseiis'.e'd m the order n.tnied Fmallj, after a somewhat didactic discussion of 
the cr.ini.d neries there follows a description of the cerebellum and forebram 
I hrougluHit this n.irr.itue the most liberal reference ib made to hitherto undesenbed 
ptrts of tlu br.iin SureK with .a subject as inbcrentlj coinplev as that of neuro- 
iij uomj such an added handicap as this method impoaes has littk to recommend it 
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Tlie classification of receptors on the basis of tlieir relation to the three primary 
genu layers appears to lack substantiation m fact Neither exteroceptors, proprio- 
ceptors, nor interoceptors are confined to any one geiin layer It seems almost in- 
concen able that such an error as this could find its u ay into a textbook 

In his anatomical description the author is both concise and clear, but tliere is a 
conspicuous lack of reference to the phylogenetic relationships existing in the nervous 
system, a subject which is assuming more and more significance in medicine as is 
shown by tlie greater resistance to pathological processes exhibited by the more 
primitive structures as contrasted with tlie newer parts The author has stressed 
the function of the various structures in a convincing manner and his brief explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of nerve degeneration is a happy inclusion which is seldom 
encountered in works of this kind 

A useful general bibliography is appended to the text 

C L D 

The PtacUtioner^s Lib) ary of Medicine and Sin get y Supervising Editor George 
Blumer, MA (Yale), MD, FA CP, David P Smith Clinical Professor 
of Aledicine, Yale University School of Medicine, Consulting Physician to the 
New Haven Hospital Volume IV N onti anmatic Sin get y Associate Editor 
Theodore S Moise, Jr , B A , M D , Surgeon to the Eastern Maine General 
Hospital, Bangor, Maine xlviii -{- 1146 pages, 335 illustrations D Appleton 
and Company, New York and London 1933 Price, $10 00 

The first tliree volumes of The Ptachtioner’s Libraty of Medicine and Surgery 
dealt, respectively, witli Anatomy and Physiology as Applied to Practical Medicine, 
The Teclimc of Physical and Laboratory Examination in Clinical Medicine, and 
Practice of Medicine The present volume (IV, N ontrainnatic Surgery) contains 
sections contributed by twenty writers most of whom have been chosen because of 
special interest and experience m the fields which they have been asked to treat 
j\Iuch inequality in completeness of presentation is evident in passing from one sec- 
tion to another, for instance, surgery of the pericardium and heart together occupy 
57 pages w’hile carcinoma of the prostate is allotted about 2 When evidences of 
compression in order to include such a wide field are so obvious, the wisdom of 
devoting space to surgical technic may w'ell be questioned Operative procedures 
are not to be learned from books As a general reference work, the present volume 
will serve its purpose well If it could have been developed as tw'O volumes it would 
have been still more useful The typography is excellent and the illustrations are 
well reproduced Since this volume is of greater interest to the surgeon than to the 
internist, fuller description cannot be given here 

C V W 

Endocrine Medicine Bj' William Exgelbach, MD, FACP, BS, MS, DSc 
Professor of Clinical ^ledicine, St Louis University School of Medicine, 1911- 
24, Ph>sician-in-Chief, St John’s Hospital, 1909-24, Member of Staff St Louis, 
City, Jewnsh, Baptist Sanitarium, and Maternity Hospitals, President of As- 
sociation for Study of Internal Secretions, 1922-23 , President of the St Louis 
Iiledical Society, 191S, Fellow of The American Medical Association and Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, Meniber Missouri, Illinois, New York and Southern 
^ledical Societies wnth a Foreword by Lewell\s F B vrker Professor 
Emeritus of Medicine, The Johns Hopkins Unnersity School of Medicine 
Volume I, Genet al Considctatiotis, z-cwm A60 pages, 139 illustrations. Volume 
II, The Infantile Endoctinopathies, The Jnzenile Endocrniopathies, \\iii-|-473 
pages, 109 illustrations Volume III, The Adolescent Endocrniopathies I lit 
Adult EiidocrinopathieSj xxi\ -}-862 pages, 255 illustrations. Volume IV /liWi- 
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ogiaphy, IndeVj 117 pages Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Illinois 1932 
Price, $35 00 for four volumes 

Review of Endocrine Medicine has been delayed awaiting the appearance of the 
fourth volume containing the Bibliogiaphy and {he Index During this interval 
came word of the death of tlie author To his enthusiasm for his chosen field, his 
industry and thoioughiiess this work has become a very fitting testimonial What 
better memorial can be conceived than that which makes it possible for a teacher, 
clinician, and investigator to record in permanent form the results of his endeavors 
and the conclusions derived from mature experience' Thus, much which would 
otherwise have perished with the man is preseived to be of use to others and to 
augment the totality of knowledge 

In the first volume of Endocnne Medicine are presented the essential geneial 
considerations such as gross and microscopical oiganology, and the physiology of the 
endocrine systems The etiology of distui bailees of function of the endocrine glands 
IS then discussed from both extrinsic and inti insic standpoints, and these chapters ai e 
followed by a series giving first the diagnostic procedures in the investigation of the 
endocnne state of the patient, and then a discussion of the endocrine reactions This 
volume IS concluded witli chapters on the relation of the endocrinopathies to geneial 
medicine and to public health The second volume is devoted to the infantile and 
juvenile endocrinopathies Under the first division thyroid, hypophyseal, biglandular, 
gonadal, and paradiyroid disorders are considered in the order named For the 
juvenile endocrinopathies the order of presentation is much the same, the parathyroid 
section being replaced by one on the thymic syndiomes The third volume deals 
similarly with adolescent and adult endocrinopathies, 298 pages being devoted to the 
former and 563 to the latter The fourth volume gives an extensive bibliography, by 
chapters, with alphabetical listing under each This fills 51 pages, and is followed 
by detailed name and subject indexes 

Endocrine Medicine is the product of a courageous and successful attempt to put 
in orderly ariaiigement the content of this highly labile subject It establishes routine 
procedures for investigating and evaluating the endocrine state of the individual 
Throughout, it is very well illustrated and is replete with charts and tables for dif- 
ferential diagnosis More than 2000 clinical case repoi ts are utilized, many of them 
of patients who had been observed for more than ten yeai s Therapeutic procedures 
are discussed with a rational scientific conservatism which, too often, has been found 
wanting in this particular field This set should have a place in every medical library, 
but It IS of more than reference value It gives the entire essential subject mattei foi 
the pediatrician or internist who is concerned especially in this field, and for all others 
engaged in medical practice of any description it provides a wealth of informative 
and stimulating material Even with the lesser manifestations of endocrinopathy, 
there are certain iniierent predispositions to diseases of other systems, knowledge of 
which places the practitioner in a strategic position in respect to differential diagnosis 

C V W 

Acidosis and Alkalosis By ST\XLEy Graham, MD, FRFPS, Leonard Gow 
Lecturer on the Medical Diseases of Infiincy mid Childhood, University of 
Glasgow, and No \ii Morris, M D , B Sc , D P H , FRFPS, Lecturer m Bio- 
thtiinstr} Uiu\ersit} of Glasgow' Ed I XI 203 , 13 X 19 cm William 
Wood and Company, Baltimore, ^fd 1933 Price, $275 

In thi** small \oIiiine the authors Iia\e attempted to present a general survey of 
the fundaiuLiUal concLpt-> of acid-base equilibria as these are related to acidobis and 
ilUalO',1-,. Jhi' has been accomplished, and the mode of presentation is adopted to 
the rmlLrst.imhng oi the clinical reader 
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The subject niattei of the book falls naturally under three general headings The 
first section deals witli the reaction of the blood, the physical chemistry of carbonic 
acid and a survey and explanation of the terms to be employed in the following ex- 
positions The second portion treats of tlie clinical applications of changes in acid- 
base equilibria in various types of disease Diabetes, nephritis, gastro-enteritis, 
cyclical vomiting, ketosis, salicylate poisoning, anesthesia and otlier topics are dis- 
cussed The third part is in tlie nature of an appendix and embraces the ketogenic 
value of foods, the preparation of reagents and a discussion of normal and molar 
solutions 

In covering so wide a field the authors have been unable to treat these subjects 
with thoroughness or completeness Nevertheless in each instance the important 
and often the most recent information on tlie subject has been satisfactorily presented 
It IS to be regretted that tin oughout the volume, in chemical equations indicating 
the dissociation of electrolytes, the ions formed do not show their respective charges 
The table on page 8 is antiquated It is now generally conceded among physical 
chemists tliat strong electrolytes are moie than 99 9 per cent dissociated in aqueous 
solution In the chapter on the reaction of tlie blood nothing is mentioned concerning 
the nice difference in pH between arterial and venous blood 

On tlie whole the purpose of the autliors as set fortli in the preface, namely, to 
present the subjects of acidosis and alkalosis and tlieir medical importance in a 
niannei that will interest the clinician has been well fulfilled 

J C K, Jr 

Modern Aspects op Gasti o~Enterology By M A Arafa., M R C P (Lond ), Medi- 
cal Assistant to Guy’s Hospital, London, Medical Tutor to the Egyptian Univer- 
sity and formerly senior medical registrar to Kasr-El-Ainy Hospital, Cairo 
xvii 4- 374 pages , 17 X 23 cm William Wood and Company, Baltimore 1933 
Price, $8 25 

The title. Modem Aspects of Gasti o-Entei ology, is in itself inviting, the com- 
pactness of tlie volume and the airangement of material will appeal to those who 
have long wished for a brief treatise on Gastro-Enterology 

1 hough the author has chosen for discussion only some of the more important 
diseases of tlie gastrointestinal tract he has dealt witli most of the other conditions 
m tlie sections on general methods of investigation and differential diagnosis Never- 
theless many subjects have received only brief mention in order to keep the size of 
the book within limits The roentgen-ray plates illustrating certain of the com- 
moner gastrointestinal abnormalities are excellent 

It IS interesting that chronic gastritis, a disease the existence of which was 
disputed a few years ago, is accorded a prominent place in this volume In view' of 
recent advances in gastro-enterology it is fair to state that chronic gastritis deserves 
increasing attention and tliat tlie autlior has done w'lsely in recognizing this fact 

The autlior is cautious in accepting new forms of treatment and he admits 
frankly that such modern methods of therapy as Fogelson’s mucin and Glassner’s 
pepsin have not passed tlie experimental stage The decided denunciation of the 
ambulatory treatment of peptic ulcer will come as a surprise to many of us although 
tliere can be no question that rest is of the greatest importance in the treatment of 
this condition The autlior predicts tliat “tlie day is not far distant when we shall 
realize that, if adequate medical treatment of peptic ulcer fails and if there is a 
real indication for operation, anj thing short of gastrectomy is unlikely to result in 
a permanent cure of tlie patient ’’ 

The chapters, on The Pancreas, The Simulation of Gastrointestinal Diseases 
and Practical Dietetics are excellent The latter tw'O chapters are especially good 
since they give tlie student information w’hicli is too little stressed in the ordmari 
medical curriculum 
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Perhaps the fact that the author’s expeiience has been obtained chiefly in Eng- 
land and Egypt accounts for his failure to lefer to some of the more prominent 
names in American Gastro-Eiiterology The index of subjects, too, could be more 
complete, and certain diseases, such as cancer of the stomach, deserve a fuller dis- 
cussion The influence of Hurst, with whose clinic the author was associated, is 
evident in many of the opinions expressed 

The book may be recommended as a valuable addition to the library of practi- 
tioners and of students of gastro-enterology 


S M 
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The New York Academy of Medicine will conduct its Sixth Annual Graduate 
Fortnight, October 23 to November 3, 1933 The two weeks will be devoted to 
metabolic diseases Many clinics will be given by Fellows of the College Dr 
Walter W Palmer, New York City; Dr Emanuel Libman, New York City, and Dr 
Priscilla White, Boston, are Fellows of the College \\ ho will address evening sessions 


Acknowledgment has been made in tliese columns from time to time of gifts to 
the College Library of publications by members The College has been engaged for 
some time in the collection of a library of books of which Fellows and Associates 
aie tlie autliors The Library is maintained as a memorial to its members Its use- 
fulness and value, as well as sentiment, w'lll increase as the College grow's older 
Recent contributions bj' the authors include 

Dr O H Perry Pepper (Fellow'). Philadelphia, Pa , and Dr David L Farley, 
Philadelphia, Pa — 1 book, “Practical Hematological Diagnosis”, 

Dr John Favill (Fellow'), Chicago, 111 — 1 book, “Outline of the Cranial 
Nerves ” , 

Dr H M Margolis (Associate), Pittsburgh, Pa — 1 book, “Conquering 
Arthritis ” , 

Dr William Gerry Morgan (Fellow), Washington, D C — 2 reprints. 

Dr Julius P Dw'oretzky (Fellow), Liberty, N Y — 1 reprint, 

^lajor Leon A Fox (Fellow), Medical Corps, U S Army — 1 reprint. 

Dr Frederick R Taylor (Fellow), High Point, N C — 4 reprints. 

Dr Philip B Matz (Fellow'), U S Veterans’ Bureau — 1 reprint. 

Dr H 3 'man I Goldstein (Associate), Camden, N J — 1 reprint. 

Dr William A Groat (Fellow), Syracuse, N Y — ^2 reprints, 

Di M D Levy (Fellow), Houston, Tex — 17 reprints. 

Dr W R Brooksher, Jr (Fellow'), Fort Smith, Ark — 2 reprints. 

Dr George W Parson (Associate), Texarkana, Tex — 4 reprints 


Dr Eugene E Murphei* (Fellow), Augusta, Ga , retired as Chairman of the 
Augusta Board of Health on June 9th, after serving for more than tw enty-five years 
Dr jMurphey is credited as being the first health officer in Georgia to recommend and 
Use tuberculin tests for dairy cattle establishment of mosquito control , chlorination 
of the citj's w'ater supply, establishment of municipal laboratory, establishment of 
routine inspection of school children, and the practical elimination of rabies 


At the meeting of the National Tuberculosis Association at Toronto during June, 
Dr Stuart Pritchard (Fellow), Battle Creek, Mich, was elected President and Dr 
H R Landis (Fellow), Philadelphia, Pa, Second Vice-President Dr Kennon 
Dunham (Fellow'), Cincinnati, Ohio Dr Willard B Soper (Fellow), New Haven, 
Conn, Dr James J Waring (Fellow), Denver, Colo, and Dr John H Peck (Fel- 
low), Des Moines, Iowa, were elected members of the Executive Committee 


The Fourteenth Annual International ^ledical Postgraduate Course given at 
Cailsbad this v'ear with special reference to balneology and balneotherapy took place 
from September 10th to 16th Lectures were delivered on the most important 
medical topics bv' eminent clinicians and surgeons of various countries The United 
States of America was represented by Professor Max Emhorn (Fellow), New York 
Citj, and Professor Carl F Con, of St Louis, IMo , who both addressed the Congress 
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The Georgia State Medical Association, Emory University School of Medicine 
and the Georgia State Boaid of Health, in cooperation, offeied a senes of summer 
extension courses throughout the State during the summer Di Cyrus W Strickler 
(Fellow), Dr James E Paullin, Jr (Fellow), and Dr Stewart R Roberts (Fellow), 
all of Atlanta, gave the courses in medicine 


Dr Mary O’Malley (Fellow), Washington, D C, was installed as Piesident of 
the Medical Women’s National Association at its meeting m Milwaukee during June 


Under the presidency of Dr Seale Harris (Fellow), Birmingham, Ala, the 
Chattahoochee Valley Medical Association held its Thirty-Third Annual Session at 
Albany, Ga, July 11th to 12th A number of the Fellows of the College contributed 
to the program 

Dr Ernest S duBiay (Fellow), San Francisco, Calif, and Dr Mark L Gerstle, 
Jr (Associate), San Francisco, Calif, were recently advanced to the rank of As- 
sociate Clinical Professoi of Medicine and Assistant Clinical Professoi of Neurology, 
respectively, at the University of California Medical School 


Dr Hugh S Cuniniing (Fellow), Washington, D C, Suigeon General of the 
U S Public Health Service, was the lecipient of the honoraiy degree of Doctoi of 
Laws from Yale University 


Dr William B Castle (Fellow), Boston, Mass , Assistant Professor of Medicine 
at Harvaid University Medical School and the 1933 lecipient of the John Phillips 
Memorial Piize given by the American College ot Physicians, recently received the 
honorary degree of Master of Science from Yale University 


Dr Robert O Brown (Fellow), Santa Fe, N M, has been elected President of 
the New Mexico Tubeiculosis Association 


Dr John A Toomey (Fellow), Cleveland, Ohio, has been advanced to Associate 
Professor of Pediatiics at the Western Reserve University School of Medicine, 
Cleveland 


A portrait of Dr Henry A Christian (Fellow) Boston, Iilass , was presented to 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital at a dinner in May Dr Christian is Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Physics and Physician-m-Chief to the Peter Bent Brig- 
ham Hospital 


Di Joseph F Bredeck (Fellow), St Louis, Mo, is Health Commissioner of the 
City of St Louis, having assumed his duties on April 20th last 


Dr Deluan A MacGregor (Fellow), Wheeling, W Va , is now President of 
the West Virginia State Medical Association 


The West Virginia Heart Association was organized during May The officeis 
are Dr Oscar B Biern (Fellow), Huntington, President, Dr George H Barksdale 
\=soci ite), Charleston, Vice-President, and Dr Raphael J Condry (Associate), 
Likins, Secretar> 


Dr i till J Connor (Fellow), Den\er, Colo, bias been elected President of the 
Colorado State Board of Health 
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Dr WiUmm H Robey (Fellow), Boston, !Mass, has been elected President of 
the jMassachusetts Medical Societ3' 


Di Jacob J Singer (Fellow), St Louis, Mo, Associate Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, Washington Uni\ers>ity School of IMedicine, and Dr George H Hoxie 
(Fellow'), Kansas City, Mo, President of the !Missoiiii Tuberculosis Association 
ha\e been named lueinbers of a committee to make a survey of tuberculosis control 
problems in ^Missouri 


Dr B B Vincent Lj'on (Fellow), Philadelphia, Pa, and Dr Russell S Boles 
(Fellow'), Philadelphia, Pa, were elected fiist Vice-President and Secretary, re- 
spectively, of the American Gastro-Enterological Association at its last annual 
meeting 


Dr John T King, Jr (Fellow'), Baltimore, Md , was reelected Secretary of the 
Congress of Physicians and Surgeons of North America at the last meeting of that 
board 


Dr John A !McIntosh (Fellow), San Antonio, Texas, has been elected President 
of the Texas Neurological Society for the ensuing yeai 


Dr John Zahorsky (Fellow), St Louis, Mo, has been appointed Director of the 
Depaitiuent ot Pediatrics of tlie St Louis Uni\ersity School of Medicine 


Dr Mary Spears (Fellow), Philadelphia, Pa, was recently elected the fiist 
w'oman member of the American Proctologic Society- 


Dr William deB MacNider (Fellow), Chapel Hill, N C, Professoi of 
Phai macology' in the Unnersity of Nortli Carolina Medical School, has been elected 
President of the American Society for Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics 


Dr Ahin G Foord (Associate), Pasadena, Calif, has assumed the duties of 
President of the American Society' of Qinical Pathologists Dr Frederick H 
Lamb (Associate), Davenport, low'a, has been elected President-Elect 


Dr LeRoy S Peters (Fehow'), Albuquerque, N M, has been elected President 
of the American Sanatorium Association and a Director-at-Large for tw'o years of 
the National Tuberculosis Association 


OBITUARIES 

DR WILLIAM HENRY MERCUR 

Dr William Henry ^lercur died at his home, in Pittsburgh, on July 16, 
1933, at the age of seventy-two years Dr l^Iercur w'as born in Towanda, 
Pennsylvania, on January 19, 1861, the son of !Mahlon Clark Mercur and 
Anna Plubbard Jewett IMercur After completing his preliminary educa- 
tion he entered the University of Pennsylvania School of IMedicine from 
w'hich he graduated in 1883 Later he pursued postgraduate studies in 
England, France, Germanv and Switzerland, and then entered upon the 
practice of medicine m Pittsburgh 
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Dr Mercur was a member of the teaching staff of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital and College from 1883 to 1893, and of the Nurses Training 
School, Southside Hospital, from 1893 to 1910 He was a Founder and 
a Staff Member of the Pittsburgh Diagnostic Clinic from 1926 until his 
death 

He was a Fellow of the American College of Physicians from the time 
of Its organization He was a member of the Allegheny County Medical 
Society, the Pennsylvania State Medical Society, the American Medical 
Association, the American Climatological and Clinical Association, the 
American Therapeutic Society, the Association for Research m Nervous 
and Mental Disease and the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science He was a member and, in 1901, President of the Pittsburgh 
Academy of Medicine 

Since 1911 Dr Mercur limited his practice to consultation work Fie 
devoted much of his time and energy to social and public health problems 
He early took an active part m widening the effectiveness of the city de- 
partment of public health, and was responsible for instituting the use and 
availability of diphtheria antitoxin m the Pittsburgh district He estab- 
lished and maintained at his own expense a library of medical and surgical 
reprints, probably the most complete in the country, which was freely avail- 
able to any physician His system of medical nomenclature and indexing 
of diseases is in use in many hospitals throughout the United States He 
was deeply interested and largely instrumental m the organization and de- 
velopment of the Pittsburgh Diagnostic Clinic, the purpose of which is to 
render the highest type of medical service to persons of moderate means 
Dr Mercur, during his entire professional career, occupied an impor- 
tant niche in the medical and civil life of the community He was a regular 
attendant upon medical meetings, deeply interested in all the problems of 
scientific medicine and of medical practice, and he will be gieatly missed by 
a wide circle of friends 

E Bosworth McCready, M D , F A C P 
DR ROLAND E LOUCKS 

Dr Roland E I oiicks died of cardiac disease at his home, in Detroit, 
Michigan, on June 5, 1933 FIc had been in ill health for about two yeais 
but recentl}, after several months of confinement, he had recovered suf- 
ficiently to take care of his practice 

\ Dr Loucks \\ as born at Smith Falls, Ontario, in 1869 After attending 
schools of his native town he matriculated into the University of Mary- 
l.fud w'here he studied dentistry, obtaining the degree of D D S m 1893 
when he was awarded the Gold ^Icdal Fie practiced dentistry for several 
^ear^, after which he entered upon the study of medicine at Trinity Univer- 
sil\, Ifironto, graduating m 1903 Dr Loucks located m Detroit wdiere 
he piaciiccd hii, profession for thirty >ears About 1912, Dr Loucks be- 
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canie interested m radiotherapy, directing his attention particularly to 
radium He later used both radium and the x-rays To qualify for his 
chosen specialty, he spent the year of 1914 in postgraduate study m London 
and Berlin He became known and recognized both in the United States 
and Canada as a radiotherapeutist He was one of the founders of the 
American Radium Society of which he was at one time president He 
contributed extensively to the literature of his chosen specialty 

Dr Loucks was a member of the Am.encan Roentgen-Ray and Radium 
Society, the Radiological Society of North America, a Fellow of the 
Ameiican College of Physicians, member of the Wayne County, Michigan 
State and American !Medical Associations He was radium therapist to 
Harper Hospital, Detroit, from 1916 to 1926 In 1926, he built and 
equipped the Memorial Hospital of which he was director until his death 
During the years that Dr Loucks confined his attention to a specialty he 
was a familiar figure at the annual meetings of the various national medical 
societies of which he was a member 

He is survived by his wife, one son and one daughtei He was a man 
not only of wide medical experience but of broad sympathies He de- 
veloped a sustaining philosophy of life that insured him a wide circle of 
intimate friends 

James D Bruce, M D , F A C P 

DR JUDD CAMPBELL SHELLITO 

Dr Judd Campbell Shelhto (Fellow), Independence, Iowa, died m 
Cedar Rapids, April 16, 1933, of injuries sustained in an automobile col- 
lision that day His death was due to a basal skull fracture, with probable 
internal injuries An occupant of the other car in the collision was also 
killed Dr Shelhto was returning from Council Bluffs, where he had at- 
tended the spring meeting of the Iowa Clinical Medical Society, of which 
he was Secretary-Treasurer 

Dr Shelhto was born m Independence, Iowa, May 25, 1889 He at- 
tended high school at Pasadena, Calif , and at Evanston, 111 He graduated 
from Princeton University in 1911, and from Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine in 1915 His internship was served at the Harper 
Hospital, Detroit In 1917, he enlisted in the U S Army Medical Corps, 
and was stationed for some time at the Cook County Hospital, Chicago, 
and later at Fort Riley, Kansas He serv'ed with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces in France for a year and a half, having charge of the X-Ray 
Department of Hospital No 3 in Pans After the war, he returned to 
Independence, and became associated in the partnership of Drs Shelhto and 
Agnew 

He was a member of the Buchanan County IMedical Societj*, the Iowa 
State Medical Society, the Iowa Clinical Societ}*, the Austin Flint Cedar 
Valley Medical Society, the Iowa X-Ray Club, the Radiological Societ) of 
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North America, a Fellow of the American Medical Association and a Fellow 
of the American College of Physicians since 1931 

He was also active in civic affairs, being a past President of the Rotary 
Club, on the local Boy Scout court of honor, and a Trustee of the First 
Methodist-Episcopal Church He was long active in the management of 
the People’s Hospital, being a member of its Board of Directors and of its 
Executive Committee 

“ Dr Shellito was an outstanding factor in his community, a man of 
action 111 varied fields, professional, religious, social and civic In his 

activities for his church, in the medical societies with which he was affiliated, 
and in his membership of other organizations, he gave of his best, devoting 
time, finances and of his talents to bring to success any undei taking he 
assumed He had the courage of his convictions, he was, perhaps, blunt in 
speech, but always open and aboveboard, without subterfuge, always work- 
ing for the best as he saw it A man of innate honesty of purpose and 
ability, he was an asset to the community and in any movement in which he 
had a part ” 

Elmer G Senty, M D , F A C P 

DR THOMAS WRAY GRAYSON 

Dr Thomas Wray Grayson (Fellow) died May 17, 1933, at his home 
111 Pittsburgh, of cerebral hemorrhage Dr Grayson was born November 
22, 1871, at Meadeville, Pennsylvania He attended the Meadeville and 
Washington High Schools and received his B A and M A degrees from 
Washington and Jefferson College In 1897 he graduated from the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania Medical School, served his internship at the 
West Penn Hospital and after postgraduate courses in New York and 
Berlin, began the practice of medicine in Pittsburgh, specializing m internal 
medicine His death removes from the profession and the community an 
active and valuable member Deeply interested in civic affairs. Dr Grayson 
took a prominent part in the activities of the Civic Club of Pittsburgh and 
acted as Chairman of several committees which were largely instrumental 
in the installation of medical inspection and open-air classes m the public 
schools A devout churchman, he was a communicant of the Church of 
the Ascension and a trustee of the Episcopal Diocese of Pittsburgh 

He was a member of the American Legion, the Officers Reserve Corps, 
the Military Order of the World War, and belonged to the University and 
Sojourners Clubs and the Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity He was elected 
to Fellowship m the American College of Physicians in 1920 I-Ie was a 
member of his county and state societies and of the American Medical 
Association Ife was also a member, and one time treasurer, of the Ameri- 
can Gastro-enterological Society At the time of his death he was on the 
stalls of the Preslntenan E-Iospital and the Protestant Ploine for Incurables 

E Boswoktii jMcCready, M D , FAC P 
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DIPHTHERIA 


mm 



Toxoid is stable, gt\es protection In from 90 to 95 per cent of patients that map last for life. 
Reactions arc practicalljr absent, particularly In young children 

Toxoid retains its potency for two years or longer and contains no alien serum. It cannot sensitize 
patients to the proteins contained in any antitoxin that may be Indicated In later life. 

Eiery effort should be exerted to wipe out diphtheria by Immunization with Toxoid. 

We furnish, without charge, leaflets on diphtheria immunization to physicians for enclosing in their 
bills, statements, or for distribution by health and school authorities, without advertisement or 
firm mentioned. Send for as many of these leaflets as you will use. 




SMALL POX 






Prevents Small Pox! 


Vaccinate Now!! 


Natioual Small Fox Vaccine Is subjected to careful bacterlologlc and clinical tests to ensure a potent 
product, giving a Ifigh perccutage of '* tabes,” and Is free from patbogeulc organisms. 

Five tubes of Vaccine and a package of Toxoid sent for $1 00. Use coupon. 

[E NATIONAL DRUG COMR 


PHILADELPHIA 
uaA., 


Enclosed find $1 00 for five tubes Small Po\ Vaccine and package of Toxoid 
and ~ Toxoid Leaflets per adv in Vnuals of Internal Medicine 


Name. 

Address 


- _ _ Date 
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LaMOTTE 

Blood Sugar Outfit 





For rapid es- 
timation of 
blood sugar in 
determining 
sugar toler- 
ance of dia- 
betic patient 
Uses only few 
drops of finger 
blood 


Permits tests at close intervals 

Invaluable for infant cases 

Accurate to 10 mg of sugar per 100 c o of blood 

Direct result without calculations 

Only 20 minutes required for complete test 

Complete with instructions, price $24 00, 

fob Baltimore, Maryland 

Your LaMotte Blood Chemistry Handbook* 

illustrates and describes many other simple, 

accurate testmg outfits developed by LaMotte 

Research Department in cooperation with 

recognized specialists 

* 11 you do not have one, write today lor a complimen- 
tary copy 

LaMOTTE 

Chemical Products Co. 

418 Light Street Baltimore, Md 


CURDOLAC FOODS 

LENGTHEN DIABETIC LIVES 

Blood sugar producing properties 
are low because these foods are 

1 Moderate in carbohydrate 
content, yet 

2 Not excessive in protein and 
fat. 

(58% of the protein and 10% of the fat 
consumed produce sugar m the blood.) 

Samples and literature on request 

CURDOLAC FOOD CO. 

Box 299 Waukesha, Wis. 
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Subscriber! 


The advertisements m this 
journal aie appioved by a spe- 
cial Advertising Committee of 
the American College of Physi- 
cians Advertisements of phar- 
maceutical products are also ap- 
proved by the Council on Phai- 
macy and Chemistry 

These advertisements aie dig- 
nified, well planned and atti ac- 
tively punted 

These advertiseis merit the 
confidence and suppoit of our 
subscribers everywhei e 

Advertisers want to know that 
you lead their advertisements m 
this journal, and they aie anx- 
ious to check the source of in- 
quiiies and oiders You will 
perform a real service, both to 
the journal and to the advertiser, 
if you will mention ANNALS 
OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 
whenever ordering or sending 
inquiries concerning products 
herein advertised 
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THE 

DESERT SANATORIUM 

OF 

Tucson, Arizona 

Allen K Krause, M D , Director 

\V Paul Holbrook, RI D Charles W Mills, M D Max Pinner, M D 

Pkystctan-iit-Chuf Chief, Vistltng Staff In Charge, Laboratories Research 

jfOffers the facilities and services of its splendidly and completely equipped Out- 
patient Department for the diagnosis and treatment of acute and chronic disease 
during the summer 

|[Caring for both ambulant patients and those confined to bed in quarters outside 
the Sanatorium 

j[Hot, dry, desert climate espeaally beneficial for chronic sinusitis, pulmonary 
affections of various types, hypertension, arthritis, etc 

^Special Department of Physiotherapy Heliotherapy, when indicated, admin- 
istered under proper safeguards 

Accommodations obtainable m Tucson and neighborhood 

For information and ratest address Miss B M. Dickey, Administrative Secretary 


1933 

DIRECTORY 

of the 

AMERICAN COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS 


A new Directory of the 
Masters, Fellows and Associates 
of the American College of Physi- 
cians, containing complete 
alphabetical and geographical 
rosters, has been published and 
recently distributed to every 
member in good standing 
Members will kindly communi- 
cate with the Executive Secretary 
of the College concerning non- 
receipt of copies, revision for the 
next issue, and other relevant 
matters 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE TREATMENT 

OF TUBERCULOSIS 

LOCATION 

Sixteen miles east of Los Angeles In the foothills of the Sierra Madre Mountams, at 
an elevation of 1000 feet On the mam Ime of Santa Fe Railway Connected with Los Angeles 
by interurban railway and splendid boulevards 

ENVIRONS 

The grounds consist of a beautiful park of forty acres, in which are found a variety of 
native Live Oaks, subtropical trees and plants, and a profusion of beautiful shrubs and flowers 
Many winding walks and nooks of exquisite beauty add to its attractiveness When on exercise, 
patients also enjoy the beautiful trails in the adjommg c^myons and mountams 

MEDICAL CARE 

Competent resident staff Examinations for comparison every six weeks Patients 
visited twice daily Their individual needs and problems receive close personal attention 

THERAPEUTIC CARE 

Fads are not followed, but an endeavor is made to give patients the amount of rest and 
exercise suited to their mdividual needs, the benefits of a liberal imd adequate diet, such tonic 
measures as will mcrease their resistance, and other measures that will help them overcome 
any disturbing symptoms or complications that may arise Heliotherapy, tuberculin, pneumo- 
thorax and surgery employed whenever indicated 

DIAGNOSTIC CLINIC 

A diamostic clinic is momtamed for the study of all diseases of the chest 
Weekly rates from $30 up, mcluding medical attention, medicines (except expensive rem- 
edies) and general nursing Extra charge for operative measures (except pneumothorax) 

F. M POTTENGER, M D , Medical Director 
For Particulars Address 

THE POTTENGER SANATORIUM, Monrovia, California 





THE ANALYSIS SHOWS 


THE VALUABLE ALKALINE CHARACTER OF 


VICHY CELESTINS 

Natural Mineral Water 


INDICATIONS 


In stomach and 
liver afiFecdons 
and digestive disorders 
in general; 
in gout, arthritis 
associated with uric 
acidemia, uricemia, 
and nephrohtluasis of 
uric add origin. 



ANALYSIS 

(GRAMS PER UTBR) 


Sodium bicarbonate 3 3090 
Potassium bicarbonate 0 2490 
Lithium bicarbonate 0 0281 
Calcium bicarbonate 0 7400 
Magnesium bicarbonate 0 1016 
Ferrous bicarbonate 0 0012 


Sodium chloride 
Sodium sulphate 
Silica 

Sodium arsemate, 
Phosphate and 
nitrate 


0 3830 
0 2430 
0 0300 
present 


BOTTLED 
AT THE SPRING 
VICHY, FRANCE 



Brochure with Therapeutic Data and Medical Bibliography 

sent on request. 



Sole United States Agents, Amencan Agency of French Vichy, Inc., 503 Fifth Ave , New York 
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BromuraL 

1 Alphabromisovalerylcarbamide 

Council Accepted 



AS A ROUTINE SEDATIVE 

in general nervous disturbances 
prescribe one tablet (5 grains) 
several times a day. As a mild 
and prompt hypnotic the dose 
is 2 to 3 tablets upon retiring 
or during the night. Bromural is 
not a barbiturate nor a bromide. 

5 grain tablets and as a powder. 

Samples and literature upon request 

Bilhuber* Knoll Corp., 

154 Ogden Avenue, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Devitt’s Camp, Inc 

ALLENWOOD 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(Tuberculosis) 

On beautiful White Deer Mountain, 20 miles southeast 
of 'Williamsport, Pa. 

All modern methods of treatment, including heliotherapy, artificial pneumo- 
thorax, phrenic exairesis, Jacobaeus operation, and thoracoplasty 

Not operated for profit Moderate rates Modern buildings 

Patients given individual attention by experienced physicians and specially 
trained registered nurses 

The following physicians will be glad to examine patients for admittance to 
Camp 


J M Anders, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
Isabel M Balph, M D , Pluladelphia, Pa 
E J G Beardsley, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
Ward Brinton, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
F W J Burge, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
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Pa 
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Aid 

Charles S Aitken, AID, Brookline, Pa 
J C Atwell, AI D , Butler, Pa 
F DeCario, M D , Bradford, Pa. 

J W Wood, AI D , Chester, Pa 


John E Fretz, MD, Easton, Pa 
Richard R Dalrymple, M D , Erie, Pa 
Jesse L Lenker, AI D , Harrisburg, Pa 
'H B Anderson, AI D , Johnstown, Pa 
John H Esbenshade, AI D , Lancaster, Pa 
E J Werle, AI D , Aleadville, Pa. 

Charles G Crane, AI D , Newark, N J 
W A WoiiER, AI D , New Castle, Pa. 
Edward S AIcSweeney, AID, New York 
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AI Theresa Scanlan, AID, New York 
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In Erysipelas Use Antitoxin 

Erysipelas Streptococcus Antitoxin marks a dis- 
tinct advance in the specific treatment of erysipe- 
las. Prior to Its development, the course of the 
disease was uninfluenced by the application of local 
remedies. With its advent, there was frequently 
noticed a prompt improvement m the toxic depres- 
sion and critical drop in temperature and pulse rate 
within 1 8 hours, rapid cessation in the spread of the 
local lesion with hastened regression of swelling, 
and conspicuous shortening of the hospitalization. 
Continued clinical trial has confirmed its efficacy — 
notably the huge series of 3311 cases at Bellevue 
Hospital, which demonstrates a 30% mortality re- 
duction and a 60% reduction in the duration of the 
disease These figures afford ample reason for giving 
Erysipelas Streptococcus Antitoxin Lederle to every 
erysipelas patient. 

Erysipelas Streptococcus Antitoxin-Lederle 
(refined and concentrated) is supplied in pack- 
ages of one therapeutic dose of approximately 
ten cubic centimeters. 

Literatm e sent on ; eqiiest 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 
51 1 Filth venue. New York 
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Eliminating Doubt ^ 
from the 

Electrocardiographic Record 

Importance of high and constant 
speed of deflection 


AS explained by a well'known 
xX. authority, the initial changes 
in the potentials to be recorded from 
the heart are rapid, and if the quick' 
est movement of which the galva' 
nometer is capable is too slow to 
follow these changes, accuracy is 
lost, distortion occurs when the nat- 
ural frequence of the galvanometer 
IS below that of the oscillations re- 
corded 

In this respect, the Victor Elec- 
trocardiograph, due to the principle 
of tube amplification, precludes any 
possibility of obtaining an inaccurate 
record Regardless of the amount of 
body resistance, the operator ignores 
It entirely, for it cannot aflFect the 
high speed of deflection that charac' 
tenzes the Victor instrument As the 
galvanometer is permanently set at 
the factory and sealed in oil, this 
high speed of deflection is constant 
under all conditions of operation. 
There is no string to adjust, no 
change m operating procedure, no 
vanable to cast doubt as to the 
accuracy of the record. 

Two previous advertisements 
(copies on request) have explained 
how the annoying factor of over- 
shooting has been ehmmated and 


why compensation for skin current 
IS unnecessary with the Victor Elec- 
trocardiograph. These are distmct 
advantages in that they contribute 
to simplicity of operation, consistent 
performance and reliable records. 








DEMONSTRATION 

Proving that high resutancc has no effect on speed 
of defiectton with the Victor {amplifymg type) 
EleetTOcardmgraph 

(A) to mm deflection per t millivolt in/iuc — 
no external resistance Note speed of de/lection 
CB) Same sec u(> of instrument, but inth to ooo 
ohms non inductive resistance added to external 
circuit Note that there is no change in the speed 
ef deflection 


Wnis for complete information on the new model Victor Electro- 
cardiograph, incorporating a timing device and automatic lead 
markers, arid with which either film or paper may be used. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 



X-RAY CORPORATION 


2012 Jackson Blvd. 


Formerly Victor X-Ray Corporation 


Chicago, Illinois 
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'ith this 


f m in hand 



cardiologist 
is assured 
of dependability 
in 

digitalis 

administration 


EACH PILL CONTAINS 
0.1 GRAM dVi GRAINS) 
OF DIGITAUS. 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY 
STANDARDIZED 


Send for satnptc and literature 

DAVIES, ROSE 8£ CO., Ltd. 

Phamuccutical Manuficturers 

BOSrON, StASS. 


CURDOLAC FOODS 

LENGTHEN DIABETIC LIVES 

Blood sugar producing properties 
are low because these foods are. 

1. Moderate in carbohydrate 
content, yet 

2. Not excessive in protein and 
fat 

(58% of the protein and 10% of the fat 
consumed produce sugar in the blood ) 

Samples and hterature on regiiest 

» 

CURDOLAC FOOD CO. 

Box 299 Waukesha, Wis, 


LaMotte Service 


IMPROVED KLINE ANTIGEN 
FOR 

PRECIPITATION TESTS 
FOR SYPHILIS 

This unproved Antigen is now being pro- 
duced under an exclusive arrangement 
with the Mount Sinai Hospital of Cleve- 
land, in whose laboratory the method of 
preparation was developed Each lot of 
antigen is tested in this same laboratory 
and only approved Standard Antigen is 
released by us for distribution 
Far superior in the sero diagnosis of syphi- 
lis 

May be used for tests on spinal fluid 
Antigen solution has excellent keeping quali- 
ties 

Sensitive at low temperatures 
Prices and full information on the antigen 
and the new simphflcd compact outfits for 
these tests sent on request 
Vour IxiMotte Blood Chemistry Hand- 
book * illustrates and describes many simple 
accurate testing outfits developed by La- 
Motte Research Department in cooperation 
with recognized specialists 

* If >ou do not have one, write today for 
a coiiipliincntar} copy 

LvMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 

418 Light St. Baltimore, Md 
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Leaving Nothing to Chance 

Digitalis IS such a potent drug and digitalization such a delicate pro- 
cedure that a grave responsibility rests on the shoulders of the pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer Appreciating this very fully, John Wyeth & 
Brother exercise every known precaution to safeg;uard the various stages 
of production, assay, potency of 

WYETH’S CAPSULES DIGITALIS LEAF (DEFATTED) 


Because of obvious veiriation associ- 
ated with biological assay, Wyeth in- 
sist on a double check system of stand- 
ardization 

Each batch is carefully assayed by 
both the U S P. frog method and 
the cat method of Hatcher and 
Brody Only those batches show- 
ing, concordant results are ac- 
cepted 



Dosage accuracy is assured by supply- 
ing Wyeth’s Digitalis in capsules — 
each capsule containing the equivalent 
of 15 minims of U S P tincture of 
Digitalis (one cat unit) 

In this way the disadvantages of the 
drop method of measuring dosage 
are completely obviated — a vital 
safeguard particularly in the case 
of the ambulant patient 


Control the mtegrity of your prescriptions 
by speaf 3 nng Wyeth’s pharmaceuticals. 


John Wyeth 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 



& Brother, Inc. 
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Diphtheria Death 
Rate per 100 000 
2 of Population in 
the City of Chicago 


SHOUTINIi^r^^. DEATH RATE 


Other cities have made notable reductions 
m the incidence of diphtheria and in the 
mortality rate from the disease — but Chi- 
cago s record is spectacular 

In 1930 the diphtheria mortality rate was 
12 1 per hundred thousand population In 
October, 1930, the campaign began Bul- 
letins were sent to mothers, and letters to 
physicians Four hundred nurses made over 
half a million calls — teachers told their 
pupils — pastors their congregations — radio 
talks reached the masses The result was 
incMtablc The immunization rate went up 
and the mortality rate came down And 


when 1932 came to a close over 300,000 
children were immunized They had vir- 
tually shouted down the diphtheria death 
rate to 1 9 per hundred thousand 
Modern methods of diphtheria control 
available to every community have brought 
new low records in diphtheria incidence and 
mortality The House of Squibb is pleased 
to have played a part It provides efficient 
service to Boards of Health and individual 
physicians It has available a complete line 
of Diphtheria Products — the finest that 
long experience and painstaking care can 
produce 


DIPHTHERIA ANTITOXIN SpUIBB— For temporary prophylaxis and 
for treatment 

DIPHTHERIA TOXIN-ANTITOXIN MIXTURE SpUIBB— For active 
immunization of individuals susceptible to diphtheria Prepared 
with concentrated diphtheria antitoxin from sheep 

DIPHTHERIA TOXOID SpUIBB (Anatoxin Ramon)— For active 
immunization against diphtheria 

DIPHTHERIA TOXIN SpUIBB FOR SCHICK TEST— Diluted, ready 
fur use To determine susceptibility to diphtheria 

LITERATURE giving complete information regarding Squibb Diph 
theria Products will be sent upon request — address Professional 
Sennee Department, L R Squibb & Sons, 7*15 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 
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M ALTINE 

With Cod Liver Oil 

IS WELL TOLERATED 


It is a matter of considerable con- 
cern to physicians that plain cod 
liver oil IS not well tolerated, par- 
ticularly by infants, when admin- 
istered in successive doses. 

Clinical tests have shown that 
Maltine With Cod Liver Oil is bet- 
ter tolerated and more easily assim- 
ilated than plain cod liver oil by 
both infants and adults 


containing Vitamin G (ba) The 
balance is pure, vitamin-tested cod 
liver oil Maltine With Cod Liver 
Oil has a Vitamin A potency of at 
least 450 U S P. units per gram 
Its Vitamin D potency is such that 
rachitic rats, fed 10 mg daily, 
showed perceptible to distinct heal- 
ing of rickets m from 6 to 10 days 
by the line-test method 


Seventy per cent of this prepara- When taken with orange or 

tion is Maltine, a concentrated ex- tomato juice in adequate dosage, 

tract of the nourishing elements of Vitamin C is added to the guaran- 

malted barley, wheat and oats — teed Vitamin A, B (bi),DandG 

rich sources of Vitamin B (b I ) and content of Maltine With 

Cod Liver Oil The preparation is 
- - , palatable, nutritious, well tolerated 
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MEAD’S 10 D COD LIVER OIL WITH VSOST/EROL 

is made from ergosterol prepared in our own laboratorW from 
yeast cultured according to our own specification; actt^vated 
by our own designed lamps and our own technic of activa^|:ion, 
and added to Mead’s Newfoundland Cod Liver Oil, »nd 
is the vehicle of choice (for vitamins A and D prophylaxis) of a 
large number of physicians who feel bewildered by the increasing' 

number of vitamins A'D products on the 
market. For curative purposes, and for pro* 
phylaxis in severe rickets, their preference 
is Mead’s Viosterol m Oil 250 D or Mead’s 
Viosterol in Hahbut Liver Oil 250 D. Mead 
Johnson 'and Company, Evansville, Indiana, 
U S.A., Pioneers in Vitamin Research* Send 
for free Comparative Dosage Chart. 

(1) TYPICAL NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD FISHERMEN 



(i) A BIT OF RUGGED NEWFOUNDLAND SCENERY 
CM' th A hAtbof cl St. Jota**, tiia ccaier o( (he cod Rihisx iadustiy. The cod U»cr oit used by Mead Jobasoa & 
C. f ontjsasci exc!aa;«eiy at 'fcwfoundlaad. Pxotesaotx Drummond and Hilditcb, in their testa of xutura), 
i.a.»tai«d t '» ‘tvca the Urt'a o* tod dih bare tousd Newfoundland Cod Lirer Od auperior m ViUmina Aond D 
<■ atsat ‘a cod Ltcr o 'a Irosa IceUnd.'Scotland and Norway 
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COLLAPSE THERAPY OF BRONCHIECTASIS 

By E Rist, M D , Parts, France 

It was to be expected that artificial pneumothorax, having proved so 
strikingly efficient in healing ulcerative tuberculosis of the lungs, should also 
be attempted as a therapeutic measure against bronchiectasis Indeed the 
attempt was made for the first time as early as 1903 by one of Forlamni’s 
most brilliant followers, Riva-Rocci, and it was, we hear, crowned with 
success Since then several authors Jhave published cases of bronchiectasis 
treated by pneumothorax, with a variety of results, but the sum of those 
cases amounts to a comparatively small total Whittemore and Balboni 
could in 1928 gather only 93 of them out of the world literature It seems, 
therefore, as if each series consisted of only a few cases, none of the authors 
having been persevering enough to give the method a systematic trial As 
a matter of fact, tins method of therapy has not become widespread, and 
one still meets with skepticism or reluctance on the part of the practitioner, 
when proposing to collapse by pneumothorax a lung affected with bronchiec- 
tasis Yet there has been lately the reverse from indifference regarding the 
disease itself, to wit the remarkable improvements which radiography after 
injecting the bronchial tree with iodized oil, to say nothing of bronchoscopy, 
have achieved in its diagnosis 

I think some misconceptions have been at work to prevent physicians 
from taking advantage as often as they should of the resources which arti- 
ficial pneumotliorax puts at their disposal against bronchiectasis In the 
first place, they are not sufficiently aware that there is no such thing as spon- 
taneous recovery from that malady One still reads in some textbooks and 
articles that recovery may occur and consequently justify expectancy But, 
to my knowledge, no valid instance has ever been produced In tlie second 
place one is too apt to forget that it is not only an incurable, but, in the 
long run, a deadly disease It is true that it may for some time— months or 
even years — remain a comparatively harmless ailment, as long as the sup- 
puration IS due to the ordinary aerobic micrococci Sooner or later, how- 
ever, a time inevitably comes when the bronchiectatic focus is invaded by 

* Read at the Montreal Meeting of the American College of Physicians, February 8, 

1933 
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anaerobic bacteria and eventually by the spirochetes, which give the infec- 
tion its peculiarly serious septic character The change is signalized by the 
offensive nature of the discharge, which was previously odorless 

Once this stage has been reached, the patient, although his general con- 
dition may at first remain tolerably good, is threatened by all the dangers 
which attend anaerobic infection of the lung Multiple small abscesses 
develop in the neighborhood of the cylindrical bronchiectases and add to the 
lipiodol roentgen-ray picture the characteristic pigeon-hole or grape-bunch 
features Various circumstances favor acute revivals of the infectious 
piocess, which may extend to further parts of the lung, either in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the primary focus, or by way of embolism, to more dis- 
tant parts of the same or to the opposite lung Real gangrene of the lung is 
liable to occur in such circumstances If the process extends to the visceral 
pleura and there are no adhesions, a putrid, offensive empyema is not seldom 
observed Sometimes a more or less evident pyemia occurs with septic 
emboli which have a curious propensity to localize either in the medulla of 
the long bones or m the substance of the brain The metastatic abscesses 
thus produced are always characterized by their foul, offensive odor I 
should mention also the very profuse recurrent hemorrhages which com- 
plicate some cases 

Even if the patient does not succumb to one or several of the aforenamed 
accidents, he is sure to reach a period when progressive wasting, cachexia 
and eventually amyloid will put an end to his life It matters little whether 
the whole story runs along for three or 10 or 25 years Bronchiectasis is a 
disease which finally kills, be the end as protracted as we may pray for 
Therefore, if one keeps this in mind, one must feel that it should be treated 
as early and as effectively as possible 

There is another misconception which has prevented many a physician 
from attempting pneumothorax, namely the notion that bronchiectasis is 
almost always accompanied by symphyseal pleural adhesions rendering a 
trial peifectly useless Now I think it is always unwise to predict confi- 
dent!} tlic presence (or the absence) of adhesions, even when the history of 
the patient and his physical and roentgen-ray examination seem to over- 
ulitlm us with CMdence, because the only definite evidence is the failure of 
our attempts to create a pneumothorax As a matter of fact, there is very 
little truth in the ^\ldespread notion that adhesions are almost the rule in 
bronchiectasis Among the 93 cases collected from the literature by Whitte- 
mort and Balboni, 12 only had adhesions which made a collapse impossible 
Ot course, the 93 cases being, as I have said before, the sum of numerous 
i''o!att.d casts or small senes of cases published by a number of authors, one 
nia\ presume that many a failure caused by adhesions has escaped pub- 
lication Ihe percentage of 12 9 resulting from these figures is evidently 
much tuu low. In the rather large senes of personal cases wdiich I shall 
pre-veniK di->cus5, I find 37 2 per cent of failures attributable to adhesions, a 
little m»)ic than one-third Tabulating m 1926 more than a thousand per- 
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sonal cases of tuberculosis treated by pneumothorax, I found the number 
of failures due to extensive adhesions to be one-fourth of the total Even 
admitting, therefoie, that adhesions are somewhat more frequent m bronchi- 
ectasis than m tuberculosis, still certainly the difference is not such as would 
justify abstention by principle from pneumothorax in bronchiectasis, while 
there is now a consensus of opinion that pneumothorax is, or ought to be, 
the routine treatment of ulcerative tuberculosis 

Furthermoie, I feel certain that the proportion of pleural adhesions is 
greater m cases of long standing than in recent cases There is therefore 
good reason to believe that if we treated bronchiectasis earlier and more 
systematically with pneumothorax the proportion of failures caused by ad- 
hesions would be less And finally if we fail to collapse the lung by pneumo- 
thorax, we may try to collapse it by phrenicectomy 

I now wish to present a short account of the cases of bronchiectasis 
which have been observed in my Hospital-Department during a period run- 
ning from 1920 up to the end of 1931 Their total number is 90, of which 
31 were not submitted to artificial pneumothorax, either because they refused 
treatment and were ultimately lost sight of, or because they were admitted 
m an extremely serious condition, precluding any sort of active therapeutic 
measure As a matter of fact, the five patients belonging to this last group 
died in the wards soon after admission, one with abscess of the lung, two 
with lung gangrene, and two with septic bronchopneumonia 

In 59 cases, artificial pneumothorax was attempted We failed to create 
It m 22 cases, the pleura being totally or extensively adherent Among the 
37 patients whose lung could be successfully collapsed 17 were not benefited 
by it Six of these 17 had adhesions of the diaphragmatic pleura, therefore, 
although the rest of the lung was well collapsed, its inferior part, where the 
lesions were located, remained uninfluenced In one other patient the lung 
was beautifully collapsed, in fact he was one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of perfect collapse which I have ever witnessed the lung was reduced 
to the size of a fist around the hilus But we soon noticed that each refill 
of the pleural cavity with air stopped the discharge entirely and was fol- 
lowed by high fever If we let the lung expand again to a certain degree, 
an abundant foul discharge of pus began to flow and the fever subsided 
The roentgen-ray picture showed, in the center of the collapsed lung, a small, 
walnut-sized, round cavity half filled with fluid Evidently the collapse 
produced a kink of the evacuating bronchus and consequently a retention of 
the purulent discharge We tried in vain to approximate a medium pres- 
sure which would facilitate drainage and exclude retention, and the treat- 
ment had to be abandoned The remaining 10 unsuccessful pneumothorax 
cases were either cases of bilateral bronchiectasis or were complicated with 
gangrene of the lung and -ultimately c^jed \ ^ 

There remains a group gf 20S3attStats, one-third of the total, who derived 
tlie greatest possible beneffl: from pneumothorax treatment They were 
rapidly made free of all morbid sj^mptoms, their discharge rapidlj disap- 
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peared, they ceased coughing, running fever and losing weight, they were 
to all appearances restored to health It is true that for seven of them the 
recovery was conditional to the maintenance of lung collapse If we al- 
lowed the lung to expand, the symptoms, after a certain time, would appear 
again, to vanish once more as soon as the pleural cavity was refilled with air. 
Even such a conditional recovery is of considerable benefit After all the 
slavery of refills (if it may be so-called) compares most favorably with the 
awful slavery of the foul stinking spittoon Not only did the collapse 
treatment in those imperfect cases protect the patients against the dangerous 
complications referred to previously, but it enabled them to lead a normal 
life, to sustain themselves by their daily work and to be relieved from the 
social ban caused by a disease which made them repulsive and undesirable 
One must not forget that the unfortunate bearer of a bronchiectasis is not 
seldom made an outcast by his fellow-workers One of my patients, whose 
lung could not be collapsed on account of adhesions, finally committed suicide 
for precisely that reason 

In 13 cases the success of pneumothorax was unconditional, complete, 
permanent and has lasted up to the present time for three, five, six and eight 
years after the treatment was stopped My earliest case, which does not 
appear in these hospital figures, and whose pneumothorax was induced in 
January 1914 and abandoned in August of the same year, has now been free 
of symptoms for nearly 19 years Not the least interesting feature of these 
recoveries is the rapid return to a normal shape of the pronouncedly drum- 
stick shaped fingers, which are so characteristic of bronchiectasis 

It IS often claimed that the scope of pneumothorax treatment is limited 
to bronchiectasis of short duration, especially m children This may be true 
in a general way. I wish nevertheless to emphasize the fact that, among 
m) recoveries, figures the case of a boy of nine whose treatment was initiated 
after he had been ill for seven years, and that of a girl of 20 who had been 
ill for more than 10 years Another case concerned a gentleman aged 59, 
who had been ill for two years There are therefore exceptions to that 
assumed rule Anyhow this should be an inducement to have recourse to 
pneumothorax treatment as early as possible 

I feel pretty certain that if bronchiectasis were always diagnosed early — 
a-> It indeed should be nowadays since the use of iodized oil has proved an 
infallible method of demonstrating the presence of dilated bronchi — and if 
the pneumothorax treatment w'ere ahvays initiated as soon as the diagnosis 
had been tNtabhi.hed, the proportion of recoveries would increase very siib- 
-'.t.uUialK Many years were lost before the necessity of early pneumo- 
thorax treatment in iilcerati\e tuberculosis of the lung w'as universally ad- 
mitted But since it has been admitted, the proportion of successes has 
beeomc considerably greater than it was in the days wdien pneumothorax 
w t'. regarded .is an c\ccptional mcn^^rc and, so to say, as a last resource. I 
Venture to prethet that the pneumothorax treatment of bronchiectasis w'lll be 
.i rvpetitiun eU the s.iiue story. 
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But there are failures, and there always will be failures, the most usual 
cause of which is the early formation of symphyseal adhesions In this 
conjunction again the lesson which collapse therapy of lung tuberculosis has 
taught us should not be lost In other words we should, without loss of 
time, take advantage of the second best and least harmful form of collapse 
therapy, namely avulsion of the phrenic nerve In 11 of my cases of 
bronchiectasis in which adhesions had caused the failure of pneumothorax, 
phremcectomy was performed three patients made a perfect, complete, 
permanent recovery, four other patients were greatly improved but not 
cured What the proportion may be of patients who, having derived bene- 
fit neither from pneumotliorax nor from phrenic avulsion, can be notably 
improved or definitely cured by lobectomy, it is almost impossible to say at 
the present time But I shall certainly raise no difference of opinion m this 
assembly if I confidently assume that whatever the successes of surgery in 
the treatment of bronchiectasis may be in the future, they will always be 
associated witli the name of Professor Archibald, of the city of Montreal 
Now, it will be asked, how is the healing of the bronchiectatic condition 
by lung collapse to be interpreted? One who has seen, at autopsy, those 
bronchial cavities, flattened and distorted as they are, with their thickened, 
inelastic walls embedded in thickened inflammatory lung tissue, can hardly 
imagine that collapse could bring back the dilated bronchi to their normal 
state It IS true that onlj' those cases come to autopsy which have lasted a 
comparatively great length of time If we could study the lesions in the 
earlier phases of the disease, we would probably find them more likely to be 
favorably influenced by collapse Nevertheless it sometimes happens that 
when iodized oil is injected into the bronchial tree of a former patient who 
has recovered after pneumothorax treatment or phrenic avulsion, the roent- 
gen-ray picture shows evidence of persistent bronchial dilatations The 
question therefore arises of what has been really achieved by collapse I 
think it IS not very difficult to answer that question Collapse has made an 
efficient and thorough drainage of the bronchial tree possible and conse- 
quently paved the way for a gradual, spontaneous healing of the bronchial, 
or to be more precise, of the bronchopneumonic infection I conceive that 
all the symptoms of bronchiectasis are due to-mfection and not to dilatation 
A non-infected bronchiectasis is an anatomical abnormality It is not a 
disease 
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BILATERAL SPLANCHNIC NERVE SECTION 
IN A JUVENILE DIABETIC 

By Geza de Takats, M D , and G K Fenn, M D , Chicago, Illinois 

One of us, with Cuthbert,^ reported that excision of the celiac ganglion 
in the dog resulted in a decided and persistent rise in sugar tolerance 
Further analysis of the mechanism of the increase in tolerance showed that 
bilateral adrenal denervation or bilateral splanchnic section gave identical 
results ' It was suggested in the first paper that the exclusion of sym- 
pathetic nerve impulses may bring about either an increased insulin produc- 
tion or a reduction in the insulin requirement The susceptibility of the 
dogs to insulin was markedly increased after either of these operations, a 
fact previously observed by several workers ® 

Such a state of diminished insulin requirement and increased insulin 
susceptibility would be highly desirable in diabetic patients In previous 
attempts to increase sugar tolerance in diabetes “ it was pointed out that 
in the severe type of juvenile diabetes, with frequent occurrence of acidosis 
and coma at the slightest infection or trauma, an operation would be justi- 
fiable if nothing but a stabilization of tolerance could be accomplished Such 
an object was sought by producing islet-hypertrophy m the ligated tail of 
the pancreas, which resulted m a decided rise of tolerance in one, and an 
inderimte temporary rise in a second diabetic child It was pointed out, 
however, in previous publications “ that such an operation did not strike 
at the real cause of diabetes, because unless one would be able to protect the 
new' islets from injurious effects of nervous or hormonal origin, the new 
islets w'ould become exhausted like the original ones 

Resection of splanchnic nerves, while a much used experimental pro- 
cedure, has been performed but a few times m man Thus far, most of the 
studies 111 regard to technic ha\e been carried out on the cadaver, and trans- 
pleural,' supradiaphragmatic,® infra-mediastinal,® and suprarenal ap- 
proaches have been suggested A critical summary of splanchnic section 
lor rehev mg upper abdominal pain has been presented by Alvarez All 
these operations have been performed either with the object of relieving 
pain till crises fjean,' Foerster,*- Alixter and White’®) or to relieve gastric 
atmn (Fieri®) 'Ihe latter has performed unilateral splanchnic resection 
seven times to increase gastric tone anil peristalsis To our knowledge, 
spluiehnic rc'^eetion for diabetes has not been performed before 

'ihe ileprc'.'.ion of svnqiathico-adrenal funetion b) adrenal denervation 
however, h ‘s been sug'ge*ted In Crile m cases of neurocirculatory asthenia 
reeiirreiil hviiertliv roidism and peptic ulcer “ In a personal communication, 

* i> r j. Llicatun .Vpol 29, 19^3 

IVva, II 1)^1. oi S«r,«.r> ind Xurtlmoli.rii Um^ersitv \feclin! 

^ » I I E ^ t 5 ilo tl, Ctiiw 
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Dr Cnle stated that he had also performed this operation for diabetes but 
ciuld not make any statements as to tlie results The Italian surgeons 
conati and Ciminata suggested adrenal denervation in diabetes 
Jonati denervated the left adrenal in a fifty year old marantic diabetic 
ivoman, whose blood sugar fell but later returned to a slightly lower than 
preoperative level She needed less insulin than before 

Our reason for selecting splanchnic section instead of adrenal denerva- 
tion to depress sympathico-adrenal function is as follows The splanclinic 
nerves control a far larger area than the suprarenal fibers, an increased 
blood supply to the pancreas may be of benefit Secondly, the excision of a 
long segment of both splanchnic nerves may insure lack of regeneration bet- 
ter than section of nerve fibers going to the adrenals Crile^^ doubts the 
possibility of regeneration m adrenal nerves, but our animal experiments 
uniformly indicate a great regenerative power of the splanchmcs It must 
be admitted that splanchnic section alone does not denervate the adrenals 
completely, because of the fibers coming to adrenals from the celiac ganglion 
and the upper lumbar ganghonated trunk Nevertheless, in our animal 
experiments,’^’ ~ celiac ganghonectomy, complete adrenal denervation and 
bilateral splanchnic section gave identical rises in tolerance For this reason 
splanchnic resection was selected in the case to be described 

Investigation of the various metliods of approach revealed the supra- 
diaphragmatic, retropleural approach as the most desirable for our purpose 
Aside from tlie advantage of avoiding an intrapentoneal or retroperitoneal 
operation with the subsequent difficulty of postoperative feeding, the nerves 
can be exposed at great length above the diaphragm and an excision of two 
to three centimeters is possible Observations on the dog indicated that 
astonishing distances of splanchnic defects can be bridged by regeneration 
In the selection of a suitable patient for such an operation we were 
guided by the principles discussed in a previous communication ® namely, 
the severe tj’pe of juvenile diabetic, with unstable tolerance, and one that has 
been diabetic for at least two years and controlled for several months 
previous to operation As stated by Allen and Wilder,’’ juvenile diabetes 
starts witli unusual severit)’- and witli adequate dietary and insulin control 
the tolerance may gradually improve The absence of vascular damage, 
which may occur so earty in juvenile diabetes,’® can be checked by oph- 
thalmoscopy and films of peripheral vessels Tests to demonstrate the effect 
of sympathetic depression on the carbohydrate metabolism of the selected 
patient will be discussed under the comments 

Case History 

D H, an 18 year old colored girl, ^\as admitted on October 17, 1932, to St 
Luke’s Hospital Her great grandmother died of diabetes She had had whooping 
cough, chicken-pox and measles At the age of 12 and again at the age of 15 she 
had an acute attack of abdominal cramps, became \ery thin and lost weight This 
could hardly ha\e been due to diabetic acidosis as she promptly reco\ered from both 
attacks and was quite w'ell until January 1932 when poljdipsia and polyuria set in 
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She lost 50 pounds m three months, became very nervous, “ jumpy ” The patient 
stated that she never liked or ate sweet foods, as they caused abdominal cramps At 
the end of March 1932, because of frequent colds, a tonsillectomy was done, follow- 
ing which she became drowsy It was at this time that her diabetes was first dis- 
covered The COj combining power went down to 26, the blood sugar rose to 430 
milligrams per 100 cc She was admitted under the care of one of us (G K F ) 
Two hundred and thirty-five units of insulin were given during the first 15 hours, to- 
gether with glucose, fluids and caffein She was finally discharged on a diet of 
C 100, P 60, F 175, with a glucose value of 151, representing 2311 calories, 35 units 
of insulin to be given in the morning and 25 units in the evening The glucose- 
insulin ratio was 2 5 1 

During the interval between her discharge from the hospital and readmission, 
the patient was infrequently observed in the out-patient department Because of 
circumstances beyond control, her regulation, even on this dose of insulin, was in- 
sufficient. 

She was a fairly well nourished colored girl, rather nervous, but alert Except 
for a small colloid goiter without accompanying signs of toxicity, no abnormalities 
\\ere seen, palpated or heard A right lower molar tooth was found to be infected 
and later extracted While she had had dietary instructions and took her insulin 
regularly, there was an intermittent spilling of sugar There was no evidence of 
peiipheral vascular change due to diabetes Both diaphragms moved well and the 
phienico-costal angles were clear, a point we wished to be sure about, because of the 
planned supradiaphragmatic approach to the splanchnic nerves The preoperative 
diet was C 75, P 50, F 150, a glucose value of 120 covered with 40 units of insulin 
She was, however, not entirely regulated on this regime, and was very unstable 

Preoperative studies revealed that ergot definitely depressed the galactose tol- 
erance curve (figure 1) This we took as being suggestive of a sympathetic hyper- 
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irritability of the glyco-secretory mechanism An insulin sensitivity test was run, 
with tlie idea of comparing it with others after the operation (figure 2) 

After the customary preoperative preparation as required in diabetes ® section 
of the left splanchnic nerves and thoracic chain was done on October 22, 1932 
Under ethylene-novocaine anesthesia a left paravertebral incision was made, exposing 
the eleventh and twelftli ribs and transverse processes The vertebral ends of the 
two ribs were resected for a distance of an inch and the transverse processes were 
bitten off with a double-action bone forceps The endothoracic fascia was incised 
and the pleura was peeled away from the lateral surface of the vertebral column, 
just above the diaphragm A slight tear occurred in the pleura during this procedure. 



IS 30 60 izo 

'Time III imnutcs 

Fig 2 Insulin sensitivity test One-tenth of a unit of insulin per kilogram body 
weight was given intravenously and blood sugars were determined by the micro-Fohn-Wu 
method at intervals Interrupted line preoperative curve Straight lines postoperative 
curves taken a month apart Note the delayed response to insulin before the operation 
Following the operation, the blood sugar drops rapidly at 15 and 30 minutes and there is no 
rise between the first and second hour as if epinephrine response would be inhibited 
Urinary sugars taken simultaneously with the blood sugar determinations revealed the renal 
threshold around 200 milligrams of dextrose m 100 cubic centimeters of blood 

but it was quickly repaired witli a fine catgut suture The left splanchnic nerves 
and the thoracic sympathetic trunk were picked up with a nerve hook and were sec- 
tioned The long muscles of the back and the lumbodorsal fascia were sutured with 
interrupted No I chromic catgut sutures The skin was closed with interrupted silk 
sutures 

The pulse and general condition of tlie patient were good at the end of the 
operation The pulse was 116 at the start (excitement) and 112 at the end of tlie 
operation There was a slight pneumothorax in the left chest cavity For the first 
two days 2,000 c c of S per cent dextrose and 1,000 c c of normal salt solution were 
given under the skin daily Insulin was given in doses regulated according to the 
urinary tests, w'hicli w'ere made everj four hours She received from 40 to 45 units 
of insulin a day On tlie third day a soft and on the fifth day a more solid diet \ras 
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given, containing 120 grams of available glucose Severe cramping in the epi- 
gastrium was controlled by atropine (gr 1/150) twice a day The possibility that 
this represented an exacerbation of an old pancreatitis was considered but ruled out 
by the low figures for blood-diastase, using a method described elsewhere 

The patient made a rapid convalescence The wound healed by primary inten- 
tion With the same diet as before the operation, there was a reduction of the in- 
sulin requirement to one-half of the preoperative amount On November 12, 1932, 
three weeks after the first operation, the right splanchnic nerves were exposed The 
approach was similar, except that the paravertebral incision was continued along the 
twelfth rib laterally for 6 to 8 centimeters and both skin and musculature were tran- 
sected This addition to the original incision facilitated exposure considerably The 
vertebral ends of the eleventh and twelfth ribs and the transverse processes were 
removed The peeling of the pleura did not result in any tear on this side The 
identification of the structures was not as clear, but three definite white strands were 
cut and removed for a length of three centimeters Histologic examination revealed 
one definite nerve trunk Because of the uncertainty of complete transection, one 
cubic centimeter of 95 per cent alcohol was deposited in the posterior mediastinum 
paravcrtebrally The wound was closed in layers 

The postoperative convalescence was uneventful The patient was put on the 
same diet again with 120 grams of available glucose, and lequired from 20 to 25 
units of insulin An attempt to discontinue all insulin for a week resulted in the 
spilling of 49 47, 28 9, 4815, 63, 75, 71 7, 30, 42 75, and 76 59 grams of glucose on 
eight successive days As the patient was nearing coma, insulin was again given 
and the diet was increased to promote regain of weight She was discharged on 
December 19, 1932, on the original preoperative diet of P 50, C 75, F 150, A G 120 
and 20 units of insulin She was seen at intervals and two more insulin sensitivity 
tests were obtained Her weight was 114 pounds before operation and had grad- 
ually risen to 127 pounds on February 25, 1933 There was no pain or inhibition of 
motion in the back (Figure 3 ) 

In addition to studies on insulin sensitivity, blood pressure measuiements were 
taken to see whether splanchnic section might have any depressing effect on blood 
pressure No preoperative reading is available One week after the second opera- 
tion the blood pressure was 90/68 lying flat in bed After standing thiee minutes, 
blood pressure was 82/62 Five weeks after the operation, blood piessuie was 

96/80 King down 
86/70 standing five minutes 
100/80 after hopping ten times 

rtltetn weeks .liter the second operation, the patient’s blood pressure was 

110/80 l}ing down 

108/80 st.inding five minutes 

115/80 after hopping ten times 

'Ihi* iemporar> tall in blood pressure, which is regained after fifteen weeks, 
resembles the experimental findings of Bradford Cannon,-'' who found in cats 
tint a progressive removal of the sv mp.ithctic ganglionated eord and splanehnic 
nerves is lollo” ed by a fall in blood pressure and then a return to normal Even 
eo.iipletelv svmpnhectomi/ed c.its innntained a norm.i] blood pressure 


Com MEN r 

1 he (.per.uiun here* (iescnbecl resulted in an abrupt change* of the glucose 
hi'tihn r.tfo i>t the diabetic child from 2 5*1 to 5 * 1. Tins change occurred 
liter 'eetw**i ot tile left sphinchuic nerves, whereas the later sectioning of 
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the nght splanchnic nerves did not produce any further improvement Dur- 
ing the postoperative period of four months the patient not only regained 
her original preoperative weight (114 pounds), but increased it to 129 
pounds It IS of some significance that several subsequent attacks of upper 
respiratory infection did not upset her insulin requirement This now seems 



Fig 3 Photograph of patient’s back two weeks after second operation Both incisions 
healed by primary union The muscles of the back show no atrophy and there is no limita- 
tion of motion and no neuralgia Note the rectangular inasion on the right side, which 
facilitated exposure. 


to be stabilized at 20 to 25 units for a diet of 120 grams of a\ailable glucose 
We are, of course, aware of the spontaneous fluctuations of tolerance m dia- 
betic patients, and particularly of the improvement of tolerance m hospital- 
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ized patients, who can be far more closely controlled than the ambulatory 
ones In this instance, however, the patient was not controlled after the 
operation, but on the contrary all insulin was withdrawn for a whole week to 
see how much the patient’s own insulin output had improved And yet a very 
definite improvement of the glucose insulin ratio resulted The improve- 
ment occurred immediately after section of the left splanchnic nerves and did 
not increase after the section of the right splanchnic nerves Whether this 
indicates a predominating influence of tlie left splanchnic nerves on bilateral 
adrenal secretion or whether the nerves had not been all severed on the right 
side cannot be decided at present 

One might assume that there was no increased insulin secretion in this 
child following the operation, because large quantities of sugar were excreted 
on the preoperative diet when insulin was discontinued But the insulin 
sensitivity of the patient had increased (Figure 2 ) It will be noted that 
the preoperative administration of 0 1 of a unit of insulin per kilogram body 
weight given intravenously produced no drop of blood sugar at IS and 30 
minutes, and even after an hour it had only dropped from 245 milligrams to 
225 milligrams, a slight drop of 8 per cent After the operation, however, 
the two tolerance curves, which check remarkably well with each other, show 
a marked drop at 15 and 30 minutes The average drop at one hour from 
305 to 193 milligrams represents a 36 7 per cent drop, and this level is main- 
tained for another hour 

The test for insulin susceptibility can readily separate insulm-resistant 
patients from those that are insulin sensitive It is possible that different 
types of diabetic patients will be thus distinguished from each other, al- 
though much experimental and clinical work is yet to be done to establish 
the \alue of insulin sensitivity ^ 

We ha\e also tried to elicit some objective sign of sympathetic hyper- 
irntabihtj in this patient and, following the suggestion of Poliak,®^ have 
administered 40 grams of galactose to the patient, followed by blood sugar 
ilcternunations According to this author, 0 5 milligram of ergotamine 
mlubiti the galactose h) pcrglycemia in one gioup of diabetics, and it is this 
t>pc of diabetic we are interested in, in whom the sympathetic depressor 
.ittion of ergot imitates the surgical effect of splanchnic section This 
patient diowcd a definite inliibitioii of the galactose hyperglycemia, follow- 
ing the iubeiitancous administration of ergot (Figure 1 ) At present we 
are engaged in other tests which would imitate the effect of a bilateral 
‘’plant hmc tection on a blood sugar curve 

What the discover}' of insulin has meant to the diabetic, but particularly 
t(t the diabetic child, has been repeatedl) emphasized Juvenile diabetes 
before the maiilin era was almost always fatal Unfortunately, however, 
the* low moriahtv "laiisiies of Jo>Im, Wilder and Allen, and Priscilla White 
c.'u.iot be reproduced m the eounir> at large Wilder" has recentlv stated 
th It thi. death rate from diabetes is aetuallv moimtiiig and that diabetic 
n.uieius throughout the touiurv are either not using msuhn or not using it 
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properly In Ontario, where insulin is provided free of charge to charity 
patients, none had been used in 44 per cent of 192 cases of fatal diabetes and 
in only 12 per cait had it been used with any regularity In Oregon, only 
one of two patients who died of diabetes used insulin at any tune, only one in 
four used it in the final illness, and only one out of three knew how to test for 
sugar in the urine In this state only 15 per cent of the fatal cases had ever 
used insulin regularly and in the state of Washington, only 16 S per cent 
used It The actuarial statistics of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany portray a very sad picture of diabetic mortality (cit by Wilder “) 
The physical surroundings and the economic difficulties of certain types of 
diabetic children are such that an adequate dietary and insulin control is not 
feasible Thus in addition to other considerations, a definite social and eco- 
nomic indication must be recognized in the selection of diabetic children for 
operation 

The present report is considered as a preliminary step toward a thorough 
investigation of various types of juvenile diabetic patients A patient with 
a severe type of uncomplicated jmenile diabetes, who was poorly controlled 
but had not yet developed detectable vascular damage and in whom a supres- 
sion of siTnpathetic glyco-secretory discharge could be accomplished with 
ergot, has proved to show stabilization and improvement following splanchnic 
nen^e section * Her insulin resistance has been modified Only a careful 
selection of future cases, with observations over a prolonged period of time, 
will establish the value of this operation 

Summary 

Bilateral splanchnic section was performed on an 18 year old diabetic 
girl with the purpose of stabilizing and increasing her sugar tolerance 
There has been an immediate drop to one-half of her previous insulin re- 
quirement, which seems to be due to an increase in insulin sensitivity and 
which has persisted up to the present writing, four months after the opera- 
tion Further studies with a final report will be made at a later date 
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CHRONIC ARTERIAL OCCLUSION OF THE 
EXTREMITIES * 

By Duncan Graham, M B (Tor ), F R C P (C ), Toionto, Ontmio, 

Canada 

Clinicians have long recognized that certain conditions, usually of a 
chronic nature, which affect the extremities and commonly terminate in 
gangrene, result from insufficient circulation With the demonstration by 
Raynaud that gangrene could develop without vascular occlusion, these con- 
ditions were divided into two groups fl) tliose due to structural disease of 
the arteries, described and classified under the general term arteriosclerosis , 
(2) those due to functional disturbance of the arteries without structural 
change for example, Ra}aiaud’s disease The accepted neurogenic origin 
of the vascular disturbance in Ravnaud’s disease and in the condition de- 
scribed later by Weir Mitchell as erythromelalgia and the similarity of many 
of their s}*mptoms to those found in certain purely nervous conditions have 
caused them to be described and classified among diseases of the nervous 
svstem under the heading of vasomotor and trophic neuroses As a result, 
both these conditions have attracted the attention of the neurologist rather 
than of the clinician interested in cardiovascular disease The demonstra- 
tion by Buerger ^ of the nature of one form of structural vascular disturb- 
ance, namelv, thromboangiitis obliterans, and his later publication of a 
textbook on “ Circulatory Disturbances of the Extremities ” “ have been dis- 
tinct contributions to our knowledge of vascular affections of the extremities 
Buerger was one of the first to apply in a systematic manner the new knowl- 
edge concerning the physiology of the capillary system to the studv of 
nennheral vascular disturbances, and to stress its value in diagnosis With 
the limited exact knowledge available up to that time of the normal function 
and control of the capillary system, it is not surprising that in clinical text- 
books little or no mention was made of the role of the capillaries in cir- 
culatory disturbances Thanks to the studies on the anatomy and physiology 
of the capillaries, particularly to those of Krogh ® and his pupils, and to the 
work of Lewis * and his associates on the response of the blood vessels of 
the human skin, it has become possible for clinicians to interpret more in- 
telligently the abnormal changes occurnng m the skin following disturbances 
in the circulation, and to appreciate more fully their significance in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of vascular affections 

It would appear fortunate that, at this stage in the development of our 
knowledge the operation of ganglionic s>Tnpathectomy w^as introduced by 
the surgeon as a means of treatment for increasing the blood flow to ex- 
tremities affected by vascular disease Being a therapeutic measure, it 

♦Read before The American College of Phjsicians, Montreal, February 10, 1933 
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Stimulated a wider interest among clinicians, both physicians and surgeons, 
in peripheral vascular disturbances A number of workers, notably Lewis,® 
Brown and Adson,® White, ^ Scott and Morton,® to mention only a few, have 
made carefully controlled observations before and after sympathectomy on 
patients suffering from different types of vascular disturbance These in- 
vestigations have given us a better and clearer understanding of the nature 
and origin of circulatory disturbances occurring in the extremities 

When one reviews the present situation, it is observed that no new type 
of vascular disease has been found since Buerger gave us a pathological and 
clinical description of thromboangiitis obliterans, and that no change has 
been made in the classification of peripheral vascular disease into two main 
groups one, organic or obliterative, the other, functional or vasomotor 
The clinical manifestations, however, have become fairly well defined and 
one has a much clearer conception of the causal relationship of functional 
disturbances m different parts of the vascular system to the production of 
the symptoms and signs present in various types of peripheral vascular dis- 
ease With our present knowledge and methods for the examination of the 
circulatory efficiency of the extremities, the different types of vascular dis- 
ease can be accurately diagnosed and, in the majority of cases, this can be 
accomplished by the regular bedside or office methods of examination As 
yet, proficiency in accurate diagnosis is confined largely to those especially 
interested in local vascular disturbances Failure to make a correct diag- 
nosis IS common and is due chiefly to a lack of appreciation of the diagnostic 
significance of the local signs and symptoms associated with disturbances of 
function of the peripheral vascular system from the small arteries to the 
lenulcs There may also be failure to recognize that functional vascular 
disturbances are often prominent in the obliterative type of vascular disease 
Much confusion m diagnosis would disappear if physicians generally took 
a keener interest m the significance of these disturbances and if writers of 
textbooks of medicine would direct the attention of the reader to the vascular 
oiigin of Kaynaiid’s disease, erythromelalgia, and allied vascular disturb- 
.iiitcs b> discussing them under vascular disease rather than under vasomotor 
and trophic neuroses of the nenous system In a recent textbook of medi- 
cine, this change in the usual classification has been adopted ® 

In suggesting that BaAiiaud’s disease and erythromelalgia be classified 
un \ascul.ir disease rather than disease of the nerious system, I am not un- 
niMulful of the fact that many of the local subjective symptoms and many of 
I fit cltango occurring m the skin and subcutaneous tissue, found m these 
ctiuditiun-., arc present in certain pnniarv diseases of the nervous system, and 
111 i\ be eoiisidercd adequate jusuncaiion for their classification under this 
'>stem How e\er, it is becoming more and more evident that trophic dis- 
UtrLiraes, and probably many of the peripheral svmptoms found in primary 
l.‘Kct'(sn> of the i.ereoii* si^tein. arc or ^a^clllar rather than of nervous 


d n.’ i, I 


llie fact tl»at ea'-es of Ra\nau<rs disease, with or without sclero- 
v.erieuee relief of >\mptom 3 ami show iniprocemeiit of the trophic 
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changes m the skin and subcutaneous tissue following sympathectomy in- 
dicates that interference with the normal blood flow plays an important, if 
not the essential, role m their production In support of this view is the 
favoiable influence of increased blood flow following sympathectomy on 
trophic changes and possibly on the growth of the limb in poliomyelitis 
(Harris and on the healing of perfoiatmg ulcer in degenerative lesions 
of the nervous system (Fraser Further, it would appear that sclerotic 
vascular changes are responsible not only for the well known obliterative 
vascular disturbances in diabetes melhtus, but are the primary cause of the 
symptoms of peripheral neuritis, if present ( Woltman and Wilder ^-) Is 
this not adequate justification for a more conscious recognition by clinicians 
generally of the vascular origin of nutritional disturbances and of many 
symptoms occurring m the extremities m certain diseases primarily affecting 
the nervous system^ 

As to the nature of the lesions in different types of peripheral vascular 
disease, structural changes of the arteries in the obliterative group and 
vasospasm or vasodilatation in the functional group are the immediate causes 
of the circulatory disturbances The common clinical conditions belonging 
to the obliterative group are thromboangiitis obliterans and peripheral 
arteriosclerosis of advancing years or occurring with diabetes melhtus The 
vascular changes in thromboangiitis obliterans, as demonstrated by Buerger, 
have a definite character quite distinct from those found m peripheral 
arteriosclerosis The early lesion is an inflammation of the wall of the 
larger arteries, chiefly of the lower extremity, beginning in the adventitia 
and involving all coats of the vessel, finally causing thrombosis followed by 
organization and canalization The lesions are multiple, affecting different 
segments of the vessels, and m the examination of an amputated limb dif- 
ferent lesions are found to show varying stages of acute and chronic in- 
flammation While the veins may be involved m a similar process, disease 
of the arteries with occlusion is the chief and primary cause of the circu- 
latory disturbances 

Unless sudden occlusion of a vessel occurs, circulatory disturbances may 
be absent in the early course of the disease If the part affected is subjected 
to exercise, the first complaint is fatigue and aching upon exertion , later, the 
pain of intermittent claudication develops, which we now know to be due, 
not to spasm of the artery, but to chemical changes occurring in the muscle 
resulting from a deficient blood supply Vasospastic or functional dis- 
turbances may occur at this stage numbness, tingling, and sensitivity to cold 
causing pallor or cyanosis In some cases these symptoms may be more or 
less prominent and lead to the erroneous diagnosis of Raynaud’s disease 
Coldness is present and, in the dependent position, rubor of the distal parts 
develops, and pallor in the elevated position The capillaries are dilated and 
partially paralyzed 

With the diminution of the blood supply to the minute vessels of the 
skin, nutritional or trophic changes m the skin and nails develop As is 
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found in peripheral arteriosclerosis, external trauma plays an important 
role m accelerating the development of these changes and finally causes 
ulceration and gangrene After nutritional changes make their appearance, 
the most distressing symptom for the patient is the pain which occurs in the 
distal parts of the extremity during rest It may occur without the ap- 
pearance of ulceration or gangrene Metabolic changes in the tissues, re- 
sulting from deficient circulation, rather than involvement of the nerves in 
the perivascular inflammation at the site of the lesion, would appear to be 
the chief cause of rest pain Edema may occur due to occlusion of the veins 
or from posture in the later stages of the disease In thromboangiitis 
obliterans the important clinical manifestations are pain of intermittent 
claudication , postural color changes , coldness , peripheral nutritional 
changes in the skm and nails , rest pain , and absence of pulsation in palpable 
arteries distal to the arterial occlusion These symptoms develop as a result 
of occlusion of a large artery, or arteries, of the extremity 

In the arteriosclerotic type of vascular disturbance, occlusion of one or 
more arteries of the si2e commonly affected in thromboangiitis obliterans 
has been given as the chief cause of the disturbances resulting from the de- 
fective peripheral circulation When one compares the character and dis- 
tribution of the arteriosclerotic lesions in the peripheral arteries with those 
found in thromboangiitis obliterans not complicated by arteriosclerosis, — 
the poor collateral circulation in arteriosclerosis and the relatively good one 
111 thromboangiitis obliterans following occlusion — it is difficult to accept 
occlusion of a large artery as the chief cause of the clinical manifestations in 
peripheral arteriosclerotic disease 

In the larger arteries of the leg, the primary lesion m arteriosclerosis is a 
medial degeneration with later calcification producing the beaded type of 
artery often found on palpation of the radial The arteries usually affected 
are the femoral, popliteal, peroneal and radial, less often, the tibial and 
brachial, and ver} rarely, the dorsalis pedis This degeneration of the 
media impairs the elasticity of the vessel and its lumen becomes larger than 
normal ( Klolii ”) Intimal thickening may develop as a secondary process 
but dots not cause any significant occlusion unless thrombosis occurs How- 
e\er, m the liranches of these arteries supplying the muscles, bone and skin, 
intimal thickening without significant medial change develops as a primary 
prtittss and products partial occlusion of the mam small branches and partial 
or tomplete obliteration of their more distal portions Just as thickening 
ot tile iminia in the renal artery and its mam branches may narrow the 
luintn and lead to nutritional changes in the kidnej, atrophy of muscles and 
'■kin nia\ follow -.tinilar changes m the smaller arteries of the limb 

In tins tonm,ction, I recall \erj \iMdly an nieident which happened dur- 
ing m\ last MMt Uf the late Sir James ^^acken/le lie picked up the thin 
"km «ai the lutk of hi» hand, and said “What tausts that^’’ Let me 
ipott loan hjs te\tla.ok on angina pectoris “If we wish to grasp the 
met’ u.g uf the luUure aiul sigmhcaitce of a great man\ symptoms of dis- 
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ease, we should look at the changes that occur m the progress of the healthy 
man from the cradle to the grave ” Again * “ A great many symptoms of 
disease owe their production to the impaired function of organs brought 
about by the diminution of their capillary field Accompanying this, and 
probably causing it, are the diseased arteries To appreciate these vascular 
changes we have but to compare the condition of tlie skin of an elderly man 
with that of a youth In the latter the skin is of a thick velvety consistence, 
well supplied with blood , m the former case the skin is thin and attenuated, 
sometimes resembling tissue-paper and almost bloodless ” 

The absence of these nutritional changes in cases of thromboangiitis 
obliterans not complicated by arteriosclerosis, and in certain elderly indi- 
viduals showing marked beading of tlie radials, strongly suggests that 
intimal changes m the smaller arteries, rather than thrombosis of a large 
artery^ or medial degeneration with intimal thickening causing partial oc- 
clusion, are responsible for peripheral atrophic changes in arteriosclerosis 
In thromboangiitis obliterans intimal changes are absent in the small arteries 
and a good collateral circulation develops following thrombosis of a larger 
arter)' Even if one admits that a gradual narrowing of the lumen of the 
larger aiteries develops from intimal thickening, one cannot explain the poor 
collateral circulation that is characteristic of the arteriosclerotic type of 
peripheral vascular disease without taking into account some additional 
factor, such as intimal tliickening of the smaller arteries, which would cause 
a definite diminution in the blood flow to tlie muscles and the skin Further, 
the incidence of intermittent claudication should be much higher in arterio- 
sclerosis than in thromboangiitis obliterans, owing to the poorer collateral 
circulation in the former, but such is not the case For these reasons, it 
would appear that partial occlusion of the smaller arteries rather than oc- 
clusion of the larger arteries is the chief and primary cause of the arterio- 
sclerotic type of vascular disturbance 

The arteriosclerosis of advancing years and that associated with diabetes 
mellitus are apparently of the same type and affect vessels of tlie same size 
While this IS true, there is a difference between the skin of the patient who 
develops signs of peripheral arteriosclerosis during diabetes mellitus and 
the skin of one who develops diabetes mellitus after definite signs of periph- 
eral arteriosclerosis have appeared When diffuse atrophic changes are 
found m the skin of an arteriosclerotic diabetic, one may conclude tliat the 
diabetes mellitus was a later development In the majority of diabetic 
patients, however, these advanced changes are absent and the skin over the 
dorsum of the foot is normal for the age of the patient On the other hand, 
the skin over the dorsum of the toes, more commonly the great and second 
toes, may be found to be slightly thickened, wrinkled and less elastic than 
normal, or more marked thickening along the nail fold or under the end of 
the nail may be present, with the nail brittle and thickened Calluses over 
the ball of the foot are not uncommon These changes are the early' nu- 
tritional manifestations of peripheral arteriosclerosis and minimal traumata 
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are the likely cause of their local distribution After a slight abrasion, often 
caused by paring a corn or callus, infection develops, thrombosis of the small 
arteries occurs, causing necrosis and gangrene In diabetic gangrene pul- 
sation of the dorsalis pedis is usually present 

In the senile arteriosclerotic, the nutritional changes in the skin described 
above may be accompanied by increasing intolerance to cold and acro- 
paresthesia On palpation, pulsation in the dorsalis pedis is diminished or 
absent Complaints of fatigue or aching pains in the legs with exercise, or 
crampy pains occurring more often during the night are not infrequent In- 
termittent claudication, that is pain on exercise and quickly relieved by rest, 
occurs but, in our experience, is not commonly complained of by the patient 
With progressive occlusion of the small arteries of the foot, the process may 
terminate in a dry, withering gangrene of part of the foot Repeated mini- 
mal traumata from exposure to cold, hot water bottles, ill fitting boots, slight 
crushing, etc , would appear to be the factors causing the localization of the 
necrosis and gangrene to one or more toes or a small portion of the foot 
If the trauma is more severe, or if infection develops through a small abra- 
sion, thrombosis of the partially occluded arteries develops and a moist 
gangrene is the result Should a large artery become thrombosed, per- 
sistent pain usually develops near the site of the occlusion, the distal parts 
become cold, pale or cyanosed and, with the lack of development of an 
effective collateral circulation, a large area of gangrene appears 

In all types of obliterative vascular disease, students of the subject stress 
the importance of mild external trauma as a precipitating factor m the de- 
velopment of gangrene, and m the treatment of diabetes mellitus special 
attention is given to the care and protection of the feet as a means towards 
Its prevention More se\ere trauma may injure even healthy tissues and 
cause thrombosis of small arteries and capillaries, but whether the results 
of minimal traumata on parts with a defective ciiculation are due to fur- 
ther damage of tissues or vessels, or both, has not been determined In the 
obliterative t}pe of \ascular disease, the suggestion has just been advanced 
that repeated minimal traumata, of a type and severity to cause no disturb- 


.iiiee to a digit with normal circulation and sensation, are responsible for the 
locali/ation of gangrene to one or two digits in a foot in which there is 
diminution in the blood supply to the whole foot It is a significant fact 
lint, not only m the obliterative tjpe but in the vasospastic type of vascular 
disturbance, one or two digits are apt to be more severely affected than the 
<>t}n.r three In Ravnaud's disease, the bilateral and often symmetrical dis- 
tnlntiion of the vasospastic disturbance is recognized Nevertheless, one 
or more digits tisuallv show more marked changes than the others, and fol- 
I'luving •*> mpathectomv recovery m these is less complete or less permanent 
Is 5i po-vsiblt; that repeated minimal traumata, chiefly due to exposure to cold, 
t'c r^.-p^>:^^lblc for the hicali/aiion of the more severe changes found m cer- 
i’lu <hg ts m Raviiaud’a di'ease^ Keceiitlv Lewis has challenged the orig- 
1'* d tt.vraMv .ittepterl view of Kavnaud that this disease is a vaso- 
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neurosis and that the vasospastic disturbances are due to a fault in vasomotor 
innervation of distant rather than of local origin in the part affected From 
his carefully controlled experiments on cases of Raynaud’s disease, Lewis 
came to the conclusion that spasm of the vessels is due, not to abnormal 
vasomotor impulses, but to a local vascular fault In milder forms this 
defect IS expressed as a susceptibility to enter a state of spasm in the more 
severe forms, spasm is reinforced by local structural change In referring 
to the primary cause of the spasm, he states “ In searching for the deter- 
mining cause of spasm, we must review the several possibilities and ascertain 
whether the abnormality is local or lies at a distance, it will not be found in 
both Our conclusion is that the cause is a local cause” Lewis admits 
that vasomotor impulses play a part in the vasospastic disturbances, but 
contends that the effect is due to the action of normal rather than abnormal 
impulses in a vessel with a local vascular fault, the exact nature of which is at 
present unknown In an attempt to test these two hypotheses, Levy-Simp- 
son. Brown and Adson investigated eight cases of Raynaud’s disease, using 
methods similar to those of Lewis They concluded that the preponderance 
of their experimental evidence confirmed Raynaud’s original view of the 
abnormality of the sympathetic nervous system In one of the eight cases 
studied, a primary local vascular fault could not be excluded as the cause of 
tlie vascular spasm As pointed out by these authors, Lewis’ evidence of a 
local vascular fault as the primary cause of spasm has been based chiefly on 
experimental observation on cases of Raynaud’s disease affecting the upper 
extremities and showing definite nutritional changes or gangrene of the tips 
of the fingers It is generally recognized that the clinical results following 
sympathectomy in Raynaud’s disease are more satisfactory in the lower 
extremity than in the upper, and better and more complete m mild than in 
severe forms of the disease More evidence of a local vascular fault in 
mild forms of Raynaud’s disease is necessary, therefore, before this can be 
accepted and a vasomotor origin discarded as the primary cause of spasm 
The observations of Stopford and Telford on cases of cervical rib with 
unilateral vascular complications should not be overlooked in a consideration 
of the primary cause of vasospastic disturbances Some years ago. Stop- 
ford reported that paralysis of vasomotor fibers never seemed to induce 
vascular changes but that partial division and irritation of peripheral nerves 
had been found on several occasions to be succeeded by vascular changes 
The vascular lesion found was a thickening of the intima, most marked 
111 the smaller arteries in the distal part of the extremity More recently, 
Telford and Stopford have demonstrated, to their own satisfaction at 
least, tliat tlie vascular complications of cervical rib are due to irritation of 
the vasoconstrictor fibers m the lower branch of the brachial plexus Stop- 
ford states that he is convinced that long continued irritation of the vaso- 
constrictor fibers is the primary’ cause of the changes in the arterial wall 
These observations have a double interest m suggesting that long continued 
irritation of \ asoconstrictor fibers may be the cause, not only of \asospastic 
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disturbances similar to Raynaud’s disease, but of the development of struc- 
tural changes m the arteries While it is impossible at the present time to 
express any final opinion as to the primary cause of spasm in Raynaud’s 
disease, it is agreed that spasm of the smaller arteries is the primary cause 
of the vascular disturbances It would appear reasonably certain that struc- 
tural changes in the vessels are responsible for the advanced nutritional 
changes characteristic of the more severe forms of Raynaud’s disease No 
adequate explanation has been offered for the appearance of more marked 
changes in certain digits The suggestion that repeated minimal traumata 
are responsible seems a reasonable one 
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THE DIAGNOSTIC USE OF IODINE IN 
THYROTOXICOSIS * 

By J H Means, M D , F A C P , Boston, Massaclmsetts 

Three years ago at tlie Minneapolis Meeting of the College a paper was 
presented by the author on the use of iodine in exophthalmic goiter ^ The 
discussion then centered chiefly about tlie therapeutic use of that agent 
However, because of its utterly characteristic action in thyrotoxicosis the 
use of iodine may also give diagnostic information of great importance, m 
cases where the presence or absence of th3rrotoxicosis is in doubt 

The chief questions which a doctor must decide, when confronted with 
a patient with a goiter, are whether this goiter is accompanied by hyper- 
tunction, whether it is causing pressure, or whether it is malignant, prema- 
hgnant, or inflammatory 

The symptoms of hyperfunction are familiar to you, and ordinarily the 
diagnosis of tins disturbance is thoroughly simple However, this is not 
always so A number of conditions may resemble mild thyrotoxicosis, and 
in such cases single or scattered deternunations of the basal metabolism may 
fail to prove whether tlayrotoxicosis is truly present In this class come pa- 
tients with goiter which may be either colloid or hyperplastic, and with 
symptoms which may be due either to hjqierthyroidism or to psychoneurosis 
The older writers had much to say of atjqiical types of Basedow’s disease 
Formes fnistes was the euphonious name given them It is our belief that 
cases running an atypical course throughout are rare However, when the 
disease is just beginnmg the picture may be sufficiently incomplete to cause 
confusion , and it is true also that in the older patients with toxic goiter the 
symptoms may suggest heart disease far more than thyrotoxicosis In all of 
such cases tlie diagnostic use of iodine is helpful It has also been stressed 
in the literature tliat tuberculosis may present a picture like mild thyrotoxico- 
sis This problem in differentiation, however, has not loomed large in our 
own experience at the Massadiusetts General Hospital 

I may also mention the great group of patients who have received treat- 
ment, either surgical or roentgenological, for known toxic goiter, and who, 
following such treatment, may or may not have a remnant of thyrotoxicosis 
smouldering on A diagnostic test with iodine in this group is often de- 
cidedly helpful in the accurate estimation of the clinical status Indeed we 
have taken the stand tliat the final criterion of complete cure in toxic goiter 
IS freedom from symptoms, and a metabolic rate not above standard, which 
IS uninfluenced by iodine ■ 

Diagnostic tests witli iodine for all these purposes we ha\e made with 
Steadily increasing frequencj'^ in our clinic I should like to illustrate to you 

* Read at the Montreal Meeting of the American College of Physicians, February 6 1933 

From the Thyroid Clinic of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
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some of the ways in which they have been helpful First of all the impor- 
tance of accurate observation must be emphasized Single or infrequent 
determinations of metabolic rate in these doubtful cases tell us very little It 
has been found necessary to establish levels of metabolism, to determine 
trends 

Our conception of the action of iodine in toxic goiter has been stated be- 
fore It IS that at any one moment iodine diminishes, to a certain extent, 
the intensity of the toxemia It has no effect on the duration or direction of 
the disease 

We may represent diagrammatically the metabolic effects which might 
occur in untreated toxic goiter upon the giving of, and omitting of, iodine 
medication as in figure 1 Here a prompt fall in basal metabolic rate is 



Fig 1 Diagrammatic representation of the effect of iodine 
in thyrotoxicosis of moderate seventy 

iliowii upon the giving of iodine, followed by a rise when the drug is 
stopped When iodine is given and omitted for the second time the events 
aie repeated 

In figure 2 much the same thing is depicted, only in this diagram the dis- 
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ease is represented as on th^ upward couise so that when iodine is omitted 
there is a rise of metabolism to a higher le\el than that obtained before it was 
given, and when it is given for a second time the level reached is not as low 
as that reached m the first administration 

These two diagrams merely represent the usual iodine relationships 
There would seldom be any necessity for a diagnostic test with iodine with 
the initial basal metabolic rate lying at the level shown Let us pass, how- 
ever, to figure 3 Heie we have at tlie start a basal rate little, if at all, above 



Fig 3 Diagrammatic representation of iodine relationships in a case of genuine thyro- 
toxicosis but with initial metabolism little if at all above the standard zone The fluctuations 
are diagnostic of thyrotoxicosis although the actual initial level would not be diagnostic of 
that state 

the Standard level The diagnosis is in doubt Iodine is given The 
metabolism falls to slightly below standard Iodine is omitted Metabolism 
rises to the previous level Iodine is given again and omitted again The 
events are repeated Sucli fluctuations, m relation to iodine, may be taken 
as final proof of the existence of thyrotoxicosis, even though the rate never 
rises above what we call standard 

Figure 4 represents the same events taking place after operation, proving 



Fig 4 Diagrammatic representation of iodine fluctuations following operation with 
a rate never exceeding normal Time of operation is indicated by the arrow Fluctuations 
prove that there is an element of active thyrotoxicosis still present 

that an element of thyrotoxicosis remains Finally the time conies when no 
rise occurs when iodine is stopped When this happens thyrotoxicosis has 
ceased, just as in rheumatic infection when no rise of temperature, white 
cells, or return of symptoms occurs when salicylate is stopped, we consider 
that active infection is over 
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I should like to devote the rest of the space to some actual examples of 
the value of the diagnostic use of iodine 

First, an Italian girl of fifteen (Mary G ) with, when first seen, a goiter which 
we took to be colloid, and not much m the way of symptoms (This case has been 
presented in detail in another paper -) The basal metabolism had a level not above 
normal My colleague. Dr J Lerman, was impressed with the hardness of the 
gland He believed it had the feel of hyperplastic tissue We gave iodine The 
basal metabolic rate dropped 27 points We omitted it and the basal metabolic rate 
rose to the previous level We gave iodine again, got a second drop, took out the 
thyroid and found it hyperplastic The test with iodine made the diagnosis here 
It IS interesting that it was first suggested by the feel of the gland Here then was 
a patient with genuine thyrotoxicosis and yet a “ normal ” level of metabolism 

The next case is also that of an Italian — a married woman who was nineteen 
years of age when we first saw her in January 1927 (Mrs T ) At that time there 
were some symptoms of slight nervousness and sweating and a slightly full, soft 
thyroid without other signs Our impression was colloid goiter She reported for 
observation m June of that year and we could find no clinical evidence of thyroid 
disease 

She turned up again in July 1930 She had had a psychic trauma and claimed 
to be very nervous but we could find very little evidence suggesting thyrotoxicosis 
The basal metabolic rate on two occasions was in the plus twenties (Figure 5 ) 
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I i(. 5 Dngnostic test with ludiiic iii the case of ifrs T Result negative 



Vt e did not '.ee* her again until this winter (1932-1933) She Iiad had a baby between 
vi'it- She elamicd to be a bit nervous and to feel hot — notlnng more Tliere was a 
er> questionable staring look of the eves and a sott th>roid as before Very slight 
treauir was present — no other signs Ihe basal metabolic rate was plus fifteen 

Wc decide«l upon a diagnostic test with iodine because of the slight elevation of 
the rue 'Ine result Is shown in the chart — a fiat negative \Vt believed this ruled 
tiurotoMeo'is oit Five weeks later the basal metabolic rate had dropped to phis 
e’t.tfu withot.t turther tre'tnient ami the svmptonis were tinehanged Ihe original 
■1 .ji',-. , i>t: oi coiloal goiter ihu> proves to he correet, 'Ihe* svmptoma arc not ot 
tif'g.n ihev require ’reMtinent directed toward the nervous sjstern, not 
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of nervousness, exhaustion and trembling ever since the war A goiter had been 
noted the year before On physical examination we found moderate bilateral exoph- 
thalmos, stare and hd lag, and a slight, soft, symmetrical enlargement of the thyroid 
without bruit His basal metabolic rate was plus twelve We thought he had the 
remnant of a smouldering Graves’ disease of long standing 

Followed over a period of three months without iodine the basal metabolic rate 
was found to fluctuate somewhat but showed no steady trend either up or down and 
did not average above the standard zone (Figure 6 ) Then on iodine for seven 
months it did the same The chart shows not the slightest evidence of an iodine re- 
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Fig 6 Diagnostic test with iodine in the case of Mr S Result negative 

sponse He is exactly as well off without iodine as with it, both metabolically and 
symptomatically He may have had exophtlialmic goiter in the past and some exoph- 
thalmos remains but he is not thyrotoxic now The problem for therapeutics is 
psychologic not endocrine 

Another case of considerable interest (Mr K ) that has lately come to our 
attention is that of a business man of sixty-two who began to suffer from undoubted 
thyrotoxicosis at the beginning of last summer His symptoms at the onset were 
subdued and on August 9, 1932 his basal metabolic rate was only plus sixteen We 
had not control of his treatment and his own physician elected roentgen-ray treatment 
and iodine rather than operation which we would have advised On this regime he 
improved, though on October 25, 1932 his basal metabolic rate was plus eighteen 
During the course of the roentgen-ray treatment, although improving symptomati- 
cally in other ways, he developed exophthalmos which had not been present before 
On January 14th, still on iodine, the course of roentgen-ray complete, he had a basal 
metabolic rate of minus twelve and felt well in every way except that his eyes were 
very irritated and becoming increasingly so We omitted iodine and m eleven days 
the basal metabolic rate rose to plus five and symptoms of nervousness returned 

The situation was that the patient had been relieved of all symptoms except ocular 
ones on a regime of iodine and roentgen-ray His basal metabolic rate was entirely 
within standard limits even off iodine His goiter was very small and firm , his eyes 
were getting steadily worse We were worried about his eyes We believed that the 
rise in basal metabolic rate and increase in symptoms w'hich took place when he was 
released from iodine control proved that an element of thyrotoxicosis still lurked, and 
we advised subtotal thyroidectomy in spite of his low metabolic rate, on account of 
his eye condition, although we would have been content to carry on with an expectant 
program had this not been present I cannot tell you of the outcome for he is now 
undergoing preparation for operation * 

* Subtotal thyroidectomy was done on February 6, 1933 The gland remo\ ed showed 
hjperpiasia typical of exophtlialmic goiter Iodine has been continued e\er since, and the 
basal metabolic rate has dropped to a level in the neighborhood of minus twenty In spite 
of this, the exophthalmos and ocular irritation persist and seem truly malignant 
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I will present just one more case in which the test with iodine ruled thyrotoxi- 
cosis out A married German machinist of forty was seen for the first time last 
September His illness had covered eighteen months, the symptoms were excessive 
sweating, palpitation, precordial pain, dysphagia and nervousness At the same time 
there had been progressive exophthalmos in the left eye His right eye was of glass 
His thyroid was small but palpable and rather firm There was no thrill or bruit 
He had a tremor of the fingers and fibrillary twitchings over his muscles, but no 
marked atrophy The left eye though prominent showed no lid lag His basal 
metabolic rate was plus nine It was thought that exophthalmic goiter was probably 
present and he was admitted to the hospital The next basal metabolic rate showed 
a rate of plus thirty-eight, but this was an isolated reading The rest were between 
plus two and plus thirteen On iodine there was no trend either up or down (Fig- 
ure 7 ) It was concluded that he had no thyrotoxicosis and he was dischaiged 



Fig 7 Diagnostic test with lodmc in the case of klr C Result negative 

Subsequent events have borne this out Uhere was one more isolated high read- 
ing but two others close to the zero line A second trial with iodine showed no con- 
sistent change either way Furthermore no improvement in symptoms when taking 
the drug was noted by him either time This is as important as is the lack of change 
in metabolic rate Truly thyrotoxic patients nearly always testify spontaneously to 
marked improvement ivhile they are receiving iodine and to feeling worse when it is 
stopped 'I he cause of his exophthalmos remains in doubt Of course he may return 
to Us in the future with definite exophtlialmic goiter but the test convinces us that he 
does not have it now 

In conclusion then I will repeat that in iodine we have an agent helpful 
in the diagnosis of thyrotoxicosis as well as in the treatment thereof When- 
e\cr there is an) doubt or question of its presence the elifeet of iodine should 
be obs,.r\ed Isolated basal metabolic rates are not enough. Sufficient data 
to ol)aer\c definite* le\els and trends must be obtained The absolute level is 
of little significance The fluctuation la what counts A drop from plus 
nine to miiuis eight with iodine and return to plus nine when the drug is 
'lopped is signifieant When tin rotoxicoais la truly present, even though m 
'hghi degree, the rcaponac to lodme is definite, delicate and exact 
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SCHIZOPHRENIA FROM THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 

POINT OF VIEW^ 

By R G Hoskins, Ph D , M D , Worcester, Massachusetts 

The schizophrenic psychosis, of all unsolved problems, presents to the 
medical profession the outstanding challenge of our day This disorder 
alone fills one-fifth of all hospital beds m the United States It is pre- 
sumably equally prevalent m other parts of the world Its cost is incal- 
culable Its onset IS commonly in the early years of maturity and it persists 
to a greater or lesser degree of severity throughout a lifetime that is not 
greatly curtailed To the patient it represents exclusion from family and 
friends — literally m many cases, spiritually in any case It casts a pall of 
undeserved stigma upon the entire family in which it strikes, and no family 
IS exempt There is probably no other disorder known to medicine that 
exacts so great a cost m prolonged unhappiness as does schizophrenia 

No more can the monetary cost be calculated In our country approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty thousand able-bodied citizens are removed 
from productive pursuits to be maintained in special institutions In Mas- 
sachusetts the average period of hospitalization is about eleven years In 
addition to the hospitalized population there are probably as many schizo- 
phrenics outside of institutions who contribute relatively little to society 
At best they are inoffensive incompetents and at worst they constitute a 
portion of the criminally insane with hobos, prostitutes and other less of- 
fensively queer people falling in between 

Numerous items go to make up the toll of the social loss from the dis- 
order The hospital victims are expensive to maintain In the United 
States the total investment m buildings for their care amounts to nearly a 
half billion dollars Interest charges and depreciation on the buildings and 
their equipment are heavy and increasing items In addition there are all 
the various maintenance costs — food, clothing, professional services, etc 
The cost of the non-hospitahzed group can only be guessed at but it must 
be a very considerable dram on families and on social agencies From care- 
ful consideration of such cost items as are known and conservative estimate 
of others, the loss from this disorder appears to be in excess of a million 
dollars a day and estimates of tivice that sum have been made 

Schizophrenia is as varied in its individual manifestations as is human 
nature itself Under one name or anotlier it has been known from the be- 
ginning of medical history The schizophrenic picture can be recognized in 
the devil-possessed people of biblical and medieval times The witdicraft 
delusion would seem to have amounted largely to a panic-stricken, confused 
recognition of the existence of schizophrenia It remained, however, for 
Kraepelin only a generation ago to delimit the psychosis as an entity under 

* Read at the Montreal Meeting of tlie American College of Physicians, Februarj 9, 1933 
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the designation of dementia praecox Of late years Bleuler’s term, schizo- 
phrenia (split mind) has largely come into use as more accurately descrip- 
tive of the disorder Actually, the patient does not necessarily become 
demented nor does the disorder always show early onset, as Kraepehn’s 
designation implies 

In modern psychiatric thought schizophrenia, or perhaps more accurately, 
the schizophrenic reaction, consists of two fundamental deviations from 
normality, together with an assortment of secondary features that give a 
kaleidoscope variety to the individual clinical pictures Bleuler’s primary 
characteristics are disorders of the association processes and a partial loss 
of contact with reality that is indicated in the term schizophrenia itself 
Scarcely less characteristic are disturbances of the emotions From the 
point of view of the physiologist, Kraepehn’s definition of the psychosis as 
“ a peculiar disorganization of the inward coherence of the psychic per- 
sonalit}' with predominating damage to the affective life and will ” seems 
particularly suggestive 

The psychosis presents a bizarre melange of psychologic normality and 
abnormality Memory and orientation tend to be well preserved The 
patients often show little disturbance of apprehension Despite frequent 
appearances to the contrary, they are usually rather well aware of what goes 
on about them Many pages would be required to present even an ele- 
mentary account of the manifestations of the disorder We may mention 
only hallucinations, delusions, poor judgment, incongruity of emotions — 
tomnionly with apparent neutrality or indifference — incoherence in tram of 
thought and displacement of normal volitional responses by automatic or 
impulsue reactions Bizarreness of conduct is seen in infinite variety 

Jung and numerous othei writers ha\c commented on the resemblance 
of the schizophrenic psjchosis to the normal dream state It differs from 
vour dreams and mine mostly in that upon awakening from sleep the dream 
IS not dismissed and m that the activities of the dream are largely carried 
out rather than merely visualized The schizophrenic state and the dream 
stale .ire stnkmglj similar in the free use of symbolism Things do not 
mean what thej seem but wdiat they signify m tiic patient’s own paiticulai 
code If the reader will imagine that he had been awakened from a vivid 
ilream but that as he went about his daily affairs the dream continued to 
otcup\ the 1,'reater part of Ins attention, to dominate his thought and his 
he will ha\e a sufficiently accurate picture of schizophrenia for 
purp<‘-vs of this discussion Largely it is a manifestation of more or less 
di'^gm-etl wishes c>r tears masquerading as .accepted reality 

'io ouv sti«d\ing the phenomenolog> of schizophrenia from the phjsio- 
•04ic.it point of \icw the first question th.it presents itself is this Could the 
m iii!fe>».its<JiK <jf the disorder arise from organic causes or must w'c seek 


!or '' me mv^terious “d>nam$c” mfluence, an unresolved Ocdipus complex 

‘•r v.h t v <.,0 tJr.fjuesUon.dite earlier einotion.al experiences play an nnpor- 

' ,'.t r..C in d.i coformg of the indie nlu.il picture, hut are they necessarily 

e > !•} U.t. ^c.ie.ts .»f the' pscedln-.i'. it'clf' 

* * » 
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The answer would seem to be clearly in the negative Point for point, 
the individual symptoms can be paralleled from conditions that are clearly 
organic m origin In our dreams we are all rather schizophrenic, and per- 
haps no more mysterious etiology is involved here than depressed oxygen 
consumption m the brain cells The victim of chronic alcoholic intoxication 
may show hallucinations and delusions quite as striking as those of the 
schizophrenic The i ich imagery of acute morphine intoxication and espe- 
cially the hallucinations of mescal poisoning are phenomena of the schizo- 
phrenic order Even the motoi manifestations of catatonic dementia praecox 
can be closely simulated by the administration of bulbocapnm In the 
perennial debate between the organicists and the psychogeneticists the fact is 
frequently overlooked that the individual symptomatology of schizophrenia 
can be duplicated in almost every particular by the manifestations of de- 
mentia paralytica In this latter psychosis we seek for no more mysterious 
causation than the syphilitic organism Were the fact not known that 
dementia paralytica is caused by syphilis tlie literature would no doubt be 
quite as full of “ dynamic ” analyses and speculations as is that devoted to 
schizophrenia, and we might still be seeking m them the primary cause of 
the disorder 

Schizophrenia, then, could be caused by strictly organic factors As a 
matter of fact, does the evidence compel us to assume an essential organic 
element m the causation^ The disorder shows a striking predilection for 
individuals of “ tainted heredity ” and those of dysplastic constitutional 
types Our most instructive single datum is the comparative double in- 
cidence of schizophrenia m identical as compared with ordinary, fraternal 
twins Unfortunately the data are not yet sufficiently numerous to be en- 
tirely compelling but so far as they go they indicate that if one of a pair of 
identical twins develops schizophrenia his fellow twin has relatively little 
hope of escaping, whereas if one of a pair of fraternal twins develops the 
disorder his fellow is in no special danger Identical twins are organically 
two parts of the same individual, whereas fraternal twins are quite as dis- 
similar as are other children of the same family Organically the two types 
of twins are entirely different but there is no reason to assume that the emo- 
tional experiences of the two sorts are particularly different These three 
categories of facts seem to allow no escape from the conclusion that organic 
factors are important in the chain of causation whether or not they are in- 
variably operative This is true irrespective of what weight one may assign 
to psychogenic factors Apparently, then, the individual develops schizo- 
phrenia primarily because he was born to have it If this conception is true 
the most important question confronting the investigator is What is or- 
ganically peculiar about the schizophrenic^ 

During the past five years my collaborators and I at the Worcester State 
Hospital have been attempting to learn as precisely as may be the answer to 
this question During this period some 300 cases have been rather elabo- 
rately studied, not only as regaids their psychologic and psychiatric char- 
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acteristics but especially their physiologic The outstanding result of the 
first four years’ work was to demonstrate in the individual patient a remark- 
able degree of variability of the physiologic functions from one test to an- 
other So troublesome had this feature of variability become that last year 
we decided to devote the entire resources of the research service to a study 
of the variability, as such This engaged the entire time of some 50 or 60 
people, including nurses and attendants, for about a year 

Each patient received a detailed physical examination to eliminate or- 
ganic disease that might serve as an unnecessary complication of the problem. 
Any one showing other than minor passing ailments was rejected A de- 
tailed social history was compiled for each patient He was given an 
intensive psychiatric study to insure that he was actually suffering from 
schizophrenia He was then subjected to seven months of intensive in- 
vestigation following the schedule set forth in the accompanying table 
(Table 1 ) After a month of study by this schedule he had a two months’ 

Table. I 

Schedule 


First Week 

Monday 9 00 a m Psj chometncs 

Tuesday 9 00 am Psychometrics 

Wednesday 9.00 am Psychometrics 

/ hnrsday 7 30 a m “ Basal metabolism ” in- 

cluding rectal temperature, pulse, 
blood pressure, \veight, height 
Blood samples collected for quanti- 
tatiee analysis and phytotoxic test 
9 30 a m Breakfast 

/ rtday 7 30 a m “ Basal inetaboltem ” 

9 30 a m Breakfast 

Saturday 7 30 a ni " Basal metabolism ” 


1 00 p m Physical and psychiatric 

examinations 

1 00 p m Physical and psychiatric 

examinations 

1 00 p m Physical and psychiatric 

examinations 

1 00 p m Psychiatric examination 


1 00 pm Diagnosis by admitting 
staff Psychiatrist's note 

pm Mental note 


Stcond Week 

Surdity j m Rest 

Moiduy 9 00 a m Experimental ps>chologj 


I <1 to a m Exixrri mental psjchologj 

0 , ni rxi«;riniental ir.>chologj 

II Hut {j''eMOiLsle completed 
* • ' j. .3 1)0 I 111 Oeiilo-eardi ic test 


0 :o , tii 

1 . j 15* 




3 ' 

t 

*• 


lJr«. iki i-v* 

<1 .ulu I 0 pi isiit 1 .oliimt 
\i b’ X <I „ , bl» <.<1 pH, 

'v i< 'it 1 Keel .c*. of 

t t ..C I 1 ' 


p m Rest 

1 00 pm Ps>cliiatric ward observa- 
tions 

3 00 p m Photography — 2 nude 
poses 

1 00 pm Psjclnatric ward observa- 
tions 

1 00 pm Psychiatric ward observa- 
tions 

1 00 pm. Pajcliiatrie ward observa- 
tions 

I 30 pm. Dental eximmation and 
x-rij Studies of skull, ehest, and 
gastnantestinal tract 

1 00 pm Selim 1 hr Te t ot eartlio- 
V isciil ir * Oici' nc} Psycbi One " ard 
ubiers itton-i 

p m Re ,t 


I I i. 
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Table I — (Continued) 


Third Week 


Sunday 

7 00 am 

Start 24-hour urine col- 

pm 

Urine collection 

lection 






Monday 

7 00 a.m 

Finish urine collection 

2 

30 

p m 

Blood pressure 


8 30 am 

I n j e c t phenolsulphone- 




phthalein 

Collect specimens 





Tuesday 

7 00 a m 

Start collection of 24-hr 

1 

00 

pm 

Psychiatrist’s note 


urine 







7 30 am 

“ Basal metabolis m,” 






“ Lung volume ” 

9 30 am Breakfast 


Wednesday 7 00 a m Complete 24-hr urine col- 
lection 

8 30 am Inject phenolsulphone- 
phthalein, collect specimens 

Thursday 5 00 a m Galactose tolerance con- 1 00 p m Ps>chiatrist’s note 

trol sample 

6 30 am Collect samples for blood 
chemistry and blood morphology 

7 00 am Galactose tolerance test 

Friday 5 00 a m. Repeat galactose tolerance 1 00 p m Psychiatrist’s note 

test 

Saturday 5 00 a m Repeat galactose tolerance 1 00 p m Psychiatrist’s note 

test • 

Fourth Week 

Sunday am Rest pm Rest 

Monday 8 00 a nt Fluoroscopic gastrointes- p m Gastrointestinal series 

tinal studies begun Psychiatrist’s 
note Internist’s note on physical 
status 

Tuesday am Gastrointesbnal studies contin- 

ued Psychiatrist’s note 

Wednesday Gastrointestinal studies continued 

8 00 a m Blood sedimentation test 
Bromsulphonephthalein test for liver 
function Psychiatrist’s note 

Thursday Gastrointestinal studies continued pm Psychiatrist’s note 


rest period during which, however, certain accessory tests of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid, of the reactions to various drugs that act on the autonomic 
nervous system, and of the liver functions were made The studies of the 
mam schedule were then repeated, anotlier rest period was interposed and 
finally a tliird month of study was earned out Many of the tests were 
made m duplicate and some in quadruplicate, hence at the end we had from 
three to twelve tests on each patient Some 65 patients have now been 
through the entire series of tests but this report will be based largely on the 
tabulated results obtained in the first 54 patients of tlie series 

Suffice it to state that in many of his physiologic activities the schizo- 
phrenic IS strictly normal, though perhaps unusually variable Attention 
will be directed mostly to tliose features in which abnormality proved to be 
characteristic 

The Urine The urine was strikingly normal as regards total solids, 
total nitrogen, nitrogen partition and microscopic residue Just as striking 
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was Its abnormality as regards volume The individual variability in this 
respect was high but the average volume for the series was about twice the 
normal amount Table 2 sets fortli the results that were obtained in 26 

Tj\BLE II 
Urinary Volume 



!Min 

Max 

Range 

Mean 

Stand Dev 

Normal subjects (26) 
Schizophrenic subjects* (44) 

655 

510 

2805 

8000 

2150 

7490 

1328 4- 83 
2602 ± 120 

629 4- 59 
1851 ± 85 


* All cathelerized 


normal subjects as compared with those of 44 patients from whom the speci- 
mens were obtained by catheter The most striking features of the table 
are that the average output of the patients was 2602 c c per day as com- 
pared with 1328 for the controls and that the variability was about three 
times as great The total solids being normal and the volume high the 
specific gravity was of course correspondingly low In individual cases we 
have often obtained volumes from three to eight liters per day In 48 of the 
63 patients studied to date the average volume was above the conventional 
high normal of 1500 c c These findings were entirely unexpected and their 
significance is by no means clear They suggest either a high incidence of 
disturbed function of the diencephalon or of the posterior lobe of the pit- 
uitary gland They prove that in at least one respect the average schizo- 
phrenic patient is quite as abnormal physiologically as he is psychologically 
Blood Chemistry The chemical constituents of the blood were also foi 
ihe most part strictly normal on the average but they also showed a rather 
higli \ariability The blood cholesterol averaged slightly low as compared 
with findings m a control senes of 24 subjects but the variability was so 
great as to cast some doubt upon the validity of the difference The blood 
ga-^es and blood pH were normal on the a\erage and showed about a normal 
range of \ allies witli the exception of the venous oxygen which m individual 


u'-'C'. was strikingly low 

Blood Morl>liolo(jy. The various blood counts w'ere found to show a 
iu)rinal range in most respects, but a slight secondary anemia ran through 
the pitiiirc, bting seen m fairly well marked dcgiec in more than half the 


t 4." 1 lit a\erage red cell count wa'j 4,957,000 which, for adult males, is 

4jgini% luw '1 he total white cell count, as many other observers hare noted, 
w j> -uiiKwiiai high, the arerage being 10, 177 The variability from patient 
t'» p.uwnt and in the - ime patient from period to period was notabl> great 

\/o*or hitodiops 'J he motor functions of the uppei 
g Miroij were quite normal as determined by roeiitgeii-rav 

' "A i' 'y!N>wi',g ba'utm meals In the colon, howerer, considerable stasil 


’• ' n v; d to U characteristic, the artrage ciniaring time being 74 hours 
t < ‘ iniv t/, iiUtnhtiH The fantiMg blood >ugar was sincily normal 

* a m n, i.^ragt inuicK, mg per 100 cc, and in it-, range We 
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have not studied the reaction following ingestion of glucose or the injection 
of adrenine but the evidence in the literature indicates a frequent prolonga- 
tion of the hyperglycemic curve We used as an index of the carbohydrate 
metabolism the gdactose tolerance as recommended by Rowe This was 
found to be highly variable in the individual patients but the average was 
22 grams as compared witli Rowe’s average of 30 

The Liver Function There are many features in the schizophrenic 
psychosis that suggest the operation of a toxic factor One of the obvious 
sources of obscure metabolic intoxication is the liver We have attempted 
to test the functional integrity of this organ in a variety of aspects as brought 
out by nearly all of the standard liver-function tests The voluminous de- 
tails are difficult to epitomize Suffice it to state that the general trend of 
the evidence indicates that the liver in one or other of its functions is ab- 
normal in a fairly high proportion of our cases And this despite the fact 
that our series included a considerable number of chronic as contrasted with 
acute cases in whicli, according to other investigators, incidence of liver 
dysfunction is especially high 

Phytotoxic Reaction Macht, following several earlier investigators, 
has described a method for the detection of metabolic toxins by use of seed- 
hngs of the plant Lupinits alhiis Looney and Macht were able to show 
that the blood of patients presenting marked depression is definitely toxic 
to these seedlings, just as Macht reported the blood of menstruating women 
to be We had hoped by this technic to discover some evidence of the long- 
sought schizophrenic toxin, but the results were negative If the schizo- 
phrenic IS characteristically a victim of metabolic intoxication the toxin 
either works so slowly and at such low concentration as not significantly to 
affect the growth of Lupinus alhus or else it is of a nature to which this 
plant IS immune Parenthetically, in view of the emphasis that Holmes 
and others have placed upon colonic “ auto-intoxication ” as a cause of 
schizophrenia it is interesting to note in passing that our patients, despite 
a high incidence of stagnation in the lower bowel, have seldom showed 
indicanuria 

Respiratoiy Complev Perhaps the most striking abnormality in the 
metabolic picture of schizophrenia as we have seen it is in the composite 
group of findings relating to respiration, in the broad sense The patients 
as a group showed a characteristic hj^ometabolism The basal blood pres- 
sure averaged about 100, the basal pulse rate, 59, and the average oxygen 
consumption rate, 89 per cent of standard normal The average weight was 
found to be 62 6 kg which for the age and height was about 16 per cent 
below prediction By way of illustration, in table 3 are presented the cliief 
elements m the respiratory complex of an individual subject as determined 
on 12 different occasions over the course of seven months The clinical con- 
dition of the patient showed relatively little variation within this time, hence 
the findings need not be discounted as mirroring a fluctuating psycliosis 
The data are more than commonly satisfactory, too, in that the patient was 
in good nutrition throughout the period of study 
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Table III 


Respiratory Complex 


First Period 

Second Period 

Third Period 


8118131 

11/29/31 11/10/31 

1/21/32 

2/2/32 

tit 

73 0 kg 

736 kg 

740 kg 

68 6 kg 

67 6 kg 

vol (spirometer), % of normal 

94 

SO 

60 

70 

98 

tional index, % of prediction from 
jht-age 

100 

101 

102 

94 

93 


815131 

10/29/31 

1/21/32 

en consumption, % of prediction 

97 

71 

66 

1 pressure, mm Hg 

96/S8 

104/70 

110/56 


48-50 

44-44 

36-42 

leraturc, rectal 

992 

982 

988 

ratory rate 

14-15-14 

lS-lS-14 

13-14-14-14 

8/6/31 

10/30/31 

1/22/32* 

:cn consumption, % of prediction 

89 

76 

77 

i pressure, mm Hg 

122/78 

96/60 

98/52 

54-52 

44-42 

34-^38 

icrature, rectal 

99 4 

984 

990 

iratory rate 

16-17-16 

14-14-13 

16-15-16 

8/7/31 

10/31/31 

1/23/32 

fcn consumption, % of prediction 

100 

72 

69 

i pressure, mm Hg 

116/68 

94/50 

98/56 

It 

54-54 

40-40 

33-35 

jierature. rectal 

992 

980 

98 8 

iratory rate 

20-20-20 

12-13-13 

12-13-13 

8/18/31 

11/10/31 

2/2/32* 

ieii consumption, % of prediction 

81 

76 

71 

[1 pressure, nun Hg 

108/80 

94/48 

110/66 

iS 

M • 

44-46 

50-50 

44-48 

pernture, rectal 

982 

990 

988 

iratorj rate* 

20-24-24 

12-14-16-15 

10-10-11-12 


♦Os>Bcn consumption rate \}22f7)2 — 17% During this test workmen overhead were 
iiig a great oi noise Tiie patient was restless, wandering about the room before he 
1 be persuaded to he down He said he did not want to take the test Oxygen coiisunip- 
rate 2/2^32 — 7\% A great deal of hammering overhead, continuous and disturbing 
Lilt apparently calm, however 


With tile exception of two occasions on which workmen were making 
-uierable noise oterhead the determinations were all made under tech- 
;il\ <'atl^ factor}' conditions The patient had been brought to the labora- 
hetore breakfast and had lam quietly for a half hour before the ob- 
Mtions were made The table is mostly self-explanatory Suffice it 
to ^tate that the ox>gen consumption rate is expressed ni terms of 
,cut*vge of normal prediction, the findings being calculated to both the 
I'Uubois and Harris-tienedici standards and the average taken Special 
wav observed to prevent leakage from or into the s>stem and the use 
qiei’t soda hnie was rigorously excluded h} test of the reagent Such 
as cMvi in the determination therefore were necessarily m the upward 
:ct:un \ecordmglv, if as was usuallv the case, the two determinations 
L wvre rontmelv made at each sewion ditiered from each other, the lower 
► 'eleeic'* av n.f»i ntarlv appro N'imating the basal It is probable, how- 
r, d a ihe rale even selected wa^ vub:>tanuall\ higher than the true 

* ' * ‘ * 5 i' tfi ;4*5< »! (i», ill m njifoAii',' a'liUo R C , 

' ' < »v ^ I i >t Mi V b *' a Ltulxihc riu '} in 'chi.upbrtuja, Arcli 
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It Will be noted first of all that the rate of oxygen consumption was 
strikingly variable as between the first and the other two periods and to 
a considerable extent within the given periods In the first period the range 
was from 81 to 100 per cent of normal and in the third from 66 to 77 per 
cent The nutritional level was the same in the first and second periods but 
there was a falling oft* from 101 to 94 per cent of the normal weight between 
the second and third periods The blood pressure was even more variable, 
ranging from 94/48 to 122/78 in the various cases It must be emphasized 
that the patient was lying quietly in each case with no detectable evidence of 
tension The pulse under similar conditions varied from 33 to 54 beats per 
minute The temperature also was slightly subnormal though not strikingly 
so 

The oxygen consumption rate, then, is characterized by a high degree 
of variability as are the associated findings The only probable source of 
error m the blood pressure determination is concealed psychomotor tension 
of tlie subject We are disposed therefore to regard the lower values, 
namely 94 to 98, as most representative of the true characteristic basal level 

The data would bear further discussion from several points of view but 
suffice It to state that the patient conformed to the trend of the entire series 
in showing low blood pressure, slow pulse and reduced oxygen consumption 
rate — ^all of which would be conducive to reduced level of activity of the 
brain cells and all of which are, as a matter of fact, conditions that are 
characteristic of ordinary sleep 

Emphasis must be laid on the fact, however, that the patients, although 
basically in a metabohcally somnolent condition, retain the ability under 
stimulation to arouse at least temporarily to a more normal condition Thus 
the same patient who was shown to have a basal blood pressure of less than 
100 was found when subjected to special efficiency tests in the afternoon 
to show a level ranging from 115 to 132 mm 

But the approach to normality in the average case is only partial In 
200 determinations of blood pressure and pulse rates made on our patients 
111 the mid-afternoon these features averaged significantly low as compared 
with those obtained by Schneider under similar conditions in 2000 tests on 
aviators The differences are shoivn in table 4 Under moderate exercise 


Table IV 

Averages of Pulse Rate and Blood Pressure in Schizophrenic as Compared with Normal 

Subjects 



200 Tests on 

2000 Tests on 


Schizophrenics 

Aviators 

Rcctming 

64 

74 

Pulse rate 

Systolic blood pressure 

112 

118 

Standing 

81 

91 

Pulse rate 

Systolic blood pressure 

119 

120 


(Courtesy of Dr J if Linton) 
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the blood pressures of the two groups equalize but the pulse rates of the 
schizophrenics continue to lag 

The schizophrenic differs in his respiratory metabolism from the normal 
person in another important respect One of the striking adaptive mecha- 
nisms of which we all make greater or less use m avoiding obesity is the 
stimulating effect of food, and especially protein food The more protein 
we eat the more fuel we burn In the schizophrenic subject this is not so, 
according to statistical tests The protein food metabolised is mirrored m 
the total nitrogen excreted in the urine In normal subjects according to an 
analysis made by E M Jellinek of our Staff, there is a definite positive cor- 
relation between the total urinary nitiogen and the oxygen consumption 
rate In schizophrenic subjects the correlation is practically ml This fact 
would seem to indicate that the schizophrenic fails to get the stimulation 
from protein consumption that the ordinary person experiences 

The characteristic variability of the test findings was partially illustrated 
in table 3 The range of some of the other findings in the same patient is 
shown ill table 5 The table sufficiently indicates the futility of attempting 

Table V 


Extreme Values Noted m an Individual Case 


Oxygen consumption rate 


100% 

66% 

hlood pressure — sjstolic 


122 mm 

94 mm 

Pulse 


S4 

34 

Temperature (rectal) 


992“ 

966“ 

Urine volume 


1960 ce 

510cc 

Galactose tolerance 


40 gm 

20 gm 

Erytlirocyles 


4.160.000 

4,630,000 

J-eukocj tes 


15.200 

10300 

Lj mphocy tes 

* 

42% 

18% 

IMood non-protein-nitrogen 


49 mg 

32 mg 

Blood sugar 


116 mg 

88 mg 

Colon emptvmg tunc 


168 

96 


to appraise the physiological status of a schizophrenic subj’ect from single 
test-. As a matter of random chance the values obtained in any one ex- 
anuri.ition might ha\e fallen anywhere between the extremes noted If 
more lists had been made in the case cited the range would probably have 
la in •'till further extended 

\ci<;rihng to our findings, then, the schi/ophrenic patient is quite as ab- 
mirmil phy siologtcally as he is psychologicallv First of all, he is a \ery 
laistahle per-on In Cannon's parlance, his hoiiuoshiiit, ie, his ability' to 
(’.»nnn a ntet.'hohi “steady state" is defeetiee In minieroiis respects 
the thiiit: itioa- einter about normal levels but in other respects the basal 
1^ ‘ A*' a’T d!sj,',!c-id \p{/*rently nuist fundamentally signifitant is the re- 
d St < n m th*. aetniiiis h t'.mg to do with bralv f»\idaiion~ihe circulatory 
't'l .:>(! lilt, sj^c.fe »lyn>mir aetu>.i f»f jiroieiu 'I he sumla**iiy of the 

■ 1 . ; d iJ i; , ri'tnxj but w .heud -.ihi/ophrmic with that of the normal 

Peril ip’. tin iharaileri/ation of the pAelujsis as 


'• j 
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a dream state is worthy of more literal acceptance than had previously been 
supposed A dreaming mind m a somnolent body appears to be tlie funda- 
mental condition of the psychosis The body, however, is rather easily 
aroused whereas the dream state is notably resistant to correction 

In addition to the hypometabohsm, tlie increase m urine volume seems 
equally characteristic 

Whicli IS cause and which effect^ Does the psychosis cause the 
physiologic abnormalities or does it result from them? Or are all the 
recognized abnormalities joint results of some more fundamental defect? 
Such data as those reported fail to determine the question The researclies 
herein reviewed are strictly at the descriptive level and at this level causation 
does not emerge The data have as then chief significance the setting of a 
problem for more penetrating research Some of die specific individual 
questions that are raised we now have under study 

Humanity has much at stake m such researches Many attempts have 
been made to find a successful cure for schizophrenia Numerous ways of 
palliating the disorder are known but nothing genuinely curative By all 
the teachings of medical history essentially the only hope is first to discover 
the cause Then and then only can intelligent efforts at cure be devised 
Only tlie most improbable fortunate accident will bring us sooner to the goal 
Of the millions of dollars now being expended annually for medical re- 
search on this continent, how much is being devoted to this, the greatest 
problem of all? One per cent would be an extravagant estimate Com- 
pelling statistics are not available but some idea of the neglect of the prob- 
lem can be obtained by noting the relative numbers of articles appearing m 
medical journals In the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus for 1911 
there are listed many thousands of articles on human diseases Of the vari- 
ous disorders the list of articles on tuberculosis ran to 620 column inches , 
the stomach and its diseases, 214 inches, the thyroid and its diseases, 137 
inches, cancer, 190 inches, while schizophrenia bulked a mere 39 inches 
Perhaps tlie measure of our own culpability is better indicated by the fact 
that from all the periodical publications on the North American Continent 
m tins same year. 1931, there were listed but 26 articles on dementia praecox 
in any of its aspects And that psychosis fills one-fifth of all hospital beds 
Those stark facts speak for themselves Medicine has put society in its 
debt in innumerable ways but until the researches m schizophrenia are multi- 
plied manyfold its whole duty will not have been done The problem is ad- 
mittedly difficult but clues for its solution are available For all that any 
one knows to the contrary sclnzophrema may be entirely preventable or cur- 
able To go on suffering its ravages without making a much more lespect- 
able effort than has yet been made in our own defence would seem to amount 
to sheer social stupidity 

Summary 

A brief report is offered of the results of a fi\ e-j ear cooperative research 
program at the Woicester State Hospital on the psychosis, schizophienia 
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The disorder was found to be characterized physiologically by two soits of 
deviation from normality In numerous respects the individual patients 
showed marked variability from one functional test to another but in most 
regards the average functional level was found to be essentially normal 
The average urine volume, however, was about twice that of non-psycliotic 
' subjects living in the same environment There was a tendency to secondary 
anemia and moderate leukocytosis was common The galactose tolerance 
averaged 22 grams as compared with a reported normal average of 30 grams 
The motor functions of the colon were retarded The complex of func- 
tions centering about oxygen metabolism was found to be characteristically 
abnormal The blood pressure, pulse rate and stimulating effect of protein 
were reduced as was the actual oxygen consumption itself As a group the 
patients were moderately undei weight despite generous dietaries Further 
studies as to how these abnormalities are brought about might throw sig- 
nificant light on the cause of the psychosis There are suggestions that 
pituitary deficiency may play an important role 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that schizophienia presents the outstanding 
medical pioblem of our time It fills one-fifth of all hospital beds in the 
United States, its cost in money is great and in human suffering is incal- 
culable Piactical clues are available for further study of the problem but 
It IS receiving an almost negligible proportion of the total funds and efforts 
now being devoted to medical research 



EVALUATION OF THERAPY IN CHRONIC 
ATROPHIC ARTHRITIS* 

By W Paul Holbrook, M D , F A C P , Tucson, Arizona 

The treatment of chronic arthritis is still passing through a phase of 
promiscuous therapy, much as tuberculosis did 20 years ago There has 
been a tremendous increase in interest concerning rheumatic diseases during 
the past ten years, and, as a result, the medical literature has been flooded 
with reports of cures accomplished by all conceivable types of treatment 
As a consequence, the majority of clinicians have been unable to separate 
fact from fancy Diets, vaccines, colonic irrigations, various forms of 
electro-, physio-, and hydrotherapy, typhoid vaccine injections, the ad- 
ministration of scores of chemicals orally or by injections, endocrine therapy, 
postural correction, and even the manipulation of the feet, have all been 
hailed by the public, and too often bj' the medical press, as the answer to the 
problem of treating chronic arthritis It is most unfortunate that many of 
these methods have been made available to the general profession, for some 
of them are not only worthless, but are instruments of incalculable harm 
The many remedies offered are of course the best evidence of a lack of 
specificity 

In an attempt to evaluate the many therapeutic procedures, the last 1000 
cases of chronic arthritis passing through the hospital and clinic of the 
Desert Sanatorium have been grouped according to the different types of 
therapy employed and have then been carefully analyzed with regard to re- 
sponse The classification of chronic arthritis has been discussed in detail 
m previous papers A brief outline of classification, given in table 1, will 
serve to identify the type under discussion 

I Atrophic AithritiK In our experience atrophic arthiitis can be sepa- 

Table I 

Chronic Arthritis 

I Atrophic (Rheumatoid, Chronic Infectious) 
a Without clinical evidence of infection 
b With clinical evidence of infection 

II Hypertrophic 

a Generalized of old age 
b Localized, the result of injury or trauma 

III Spondylitis 

a Without bony ankylosis 
b With bony ankylosis 

IV Rheumatoid Affections 

Myositis, fibrositis, neuritis 

♦Read at the Montreal Meeting of the American College of Physiciaiib, February 10 

1933 
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rated clinically into two general groups The first, " a/^ is an atebril^^ 
sidious, progressive, symmetrical, deforming, and crippling disease ? 
occurs most frequently in women beyond the fourth decade It is differ 
entiated from the second group by its symmetiy, the lack of fever, the earl; 
and marked widespread demmerali 2 ation, the early cartilage destruction, th 
trophic skin and muscle changes, and the complete failuie of therapy whei 
directed toward infection or when the problem is attackec from the stand 
point of foci of infection It is a disease often dramatically affected by th 
patient’s emotional life and is, in many instances, related to some form o 
gastrointestinal dysfunction The second group, “ h” is charactei isticall 
what IS known as chronic infectious arthiitis There is, however, in con 
trast to group " a,” fever, malaise, red or hot joints, and other constitutions 
symptoms of infection In its most acute phase it may resemble rheumati 
fever It should be understood that the separation of atrophic arthiitis mt 
two groups IS made solely on a clinical basis and especially because of th 
difference in response to treatment These groups may possibly represen 
only a different response to common etiological factors 

Inasmuch as chronic atrophic arthritis constitutes the leal stumbliiij 
Block in tlierap}, and because of space limitation, our discussion will be con 
fined wholly to this group, of which there are more than 300 in this scries 
In leporting lesults from tieatment, only generalizations will be offered 
'1 he reporting of results m percentages cured and improved, through the em- 
ployment of a certain therapeutic procedure, has always been a source of 
ania/enicnt to us Eveiyoiie who deals with such patients ovei long peiiods 
of time realizes that such statistics aie almost cntiiely dependent upon the 
stiitistician These patients in oui sei les have been followed closely and at 
fieqiKiit nUerxals checked with legaid to joint sw'elhng and mobility, blood 
pressure, distribution of hone muicials, tempeiatuie range, blood count, 
sedimentation tune of er\ tin oc\ tes, pain, and general symptomatology 
'lhe’^e were the criteria used m estimating impiovemcnt 

Our concept of chronic atrophic arthritis does not admit a known single 
specific itiolitgical agent, nor likewise a specific cure There are many fac- 
tor-* tDiuerncd in the etiology of this disease, and it is a disease not only of 
liu jomt-* luit IS constitutional m scope, manifesting itself ui near!\ c\cry 
>\'teni iJi the bode The following ihagram (table 2) schematicalK illus- 


tr lU-, thi'- 

liu> ‘lUi^tr'ition Is mteiuled to ^Ihjw the comjilcMtv of etiological 
a»*r* ui»l tile tlinicuhe of a direct approach to therapy It is JJO^Mble. at 
‘ vis’S'e, Ut >it the ennrmr>u> miinber of lombinations .aailable with >*0 
t-'i"* evriibli-. 1 he manite^tatioiiH of infection art m a large me.iMiri 
‘I o 1 a '..iri itiou*, m other fact«»r>, a few of whuh arc li*-ted m tlu 

“ 5 ■! •'i It uu! totnmii- We lUt not know th.it nifeetion .iluiiv-. bt 
n* 1 a .. .• u r. though there !•» couNidtrablc ec idem t t«t siig p st It but 

'* 01 ('’uvir iti«- 1 ot ibt po'.'*ibditie ' When out ton-*idei * tin-* 

. i'< . t. ■"’it of the rape it I teom' •* este* dmgle eomplu.ited 
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Age 

Fatigue 

Exposure 

Nervous strain 

Trauma 

Diet 

Endocrmes 

Circulation 

Gastrointest djstunction 
Malnutrition 
Constitutional tjpe 


Table II 
Infection 

/ \ 

It lift Cltionic hoci 

\ / 

Rheumatic Fevei 

I 

Attophic Arthritis < — 

\ 

Sepsis < 


Normal Alleigy 


Hyper Allergy 


Diirmishing Allergy 
Aiietgy 


and illustrates well the fallacy of assuming that certain results in treatment 
are due to one specific therapeutic agent It is because of the many sided 
nature of such a chionic disease tliat therapy, to be effective, must depend 
not upon one agent but upon every factor possible Therapy then, of 
chronic atrophic arthritis, should concern itself first of all with the patient’s 
general health and it is with this in mind that, after trying a long list of 
therapeutic measures, we have selected but a few that seem worthy of men- 
tion These are tabulated in table 3 


Table III 

General Therapeutic Measures 
Rest and Exercise 
Heat and Massage 

Prevention and Correction of Deformity 
Diet 

Bowel Management 


Special 

Removal of Foci 

Transfusion 

Vaccine 

Climatic Therapy 

1 — General — Residence 

2 — Special — Hel lother apy 


All of these patients witli atrophic arthritis leceived tlie first five general 
measures, as well as general climatic therapy In addition to these meas- 
ures, approximately 100 patients had foci of infection removed, 70 were 
tians fused, 100 were given vaccine, and 100 had only special climatic therapy 
in addition to general measures Every attempt was made to establish an 
adequate control period on general measures, before beginning any one of 
the special types of management 


General Measures 

Rest and E.\e)cise One of the first problems confronting the phj'sician 
IS determining the relative proportion of rest and exercise desirable for a 
given patient In general, rest should be directly proportional to the acute- 
ness, and inversely proportional to the imminence of ankylosis Exercise 
should almost alwdys be active and almost never passive Motion should be 
limited to within the painless arc, but pushed to the limit with some assist- 
ance All exercises should be done slowly and exactly, with a rest interval 
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before the next one is begun We use under water exercises in much the 
same way as they are used at Warm Springs, Georgia, for paralytics A 
very much wider range of joint motion can be secured without pain or 
muscle spasm than is otherwise possible By varying the temperature of the 
water, any degree of sedative action or of stimulation can be secured We 
are firmly convinced that the salvation of many patients with chronic arthritis 
depends upon regular and wisely directed exercise, for with atiophic arthritis 
m its more chronic phases, it is truly a case of use or lose 

Heat and Massage The application of local heat to the joints is, in our 
opinion, utilized too much and is a factor in keeping an arthritis active that 
might otherwise subside The greatest precaution should be exercised m 
utilizing heat, unless the stage of the disease is a very chronic one 
Diathermy, as a method of heat in these atrophic demineralized joints, has 
in many instances precipitated exacerbations and has produced further de- 
mineralization Massage, m the acute stages, should be avoided, and only 
with increasing chronicity should stimulating massage be used Light 
massage can be used very early and is the best substitute if active motion is 
not possible It is in other types of arthritis that heat and massage are in- 
dispensable It should be noted that the " a " group tolerate heat and mas- 
sage much better than the " b ” group Local heat to the joint ought not to 
be followed at once by exercise, as is generally done Stripping, depletion 
massage, or rest should precede exercise as further damage will occur in 
exercising an engorged joint Massage and active educational exercises 
proMde three- fourths of the pli} siotherap) gneii in our Hospital It should 
be pointed out tlial little special equipment is necessary for this work, but 
a trained personnel is essential 

Prevention and Coircction of Defonmty In e\ery case of atrophic 
arthritis., the posjsibiHtv of residual deformity in any and all involved joints 
should be antieipated The prc\ention of such deformities can be accom- 
plidied only at the price of eternal \igilance 'I'heir correction requires 
mfnme patience Nearly all deformities in this unhappy disease occur in 
ilexion I’ariicularh is this true of the spine, elbows, wrists, hips, and 
knees Ivighly per cent of all patients with chronic atrophic arthritis, enter- 
ing taif clmic, have a fievion deforinitj of one or more joints, w'hich miglit 
iu\c been prevented In the acute stage the joints should be at rest at the 


i<< nnd angle of reh\alion Light splints, or light weight plaster of pans 
shtlL, * 1 ^ tno>t Useful in maintaining the ideal position of the joint Weight 
1 (. irsng uptai a bent knee is not only painful, but increases the detorinit> 
I'lt'c.'wi detornnty r>f the knee can u-.iialh be prevented b\ the simple use 
fS I Mj>ieruir ■.phnt, .uni a knee already so deformed can m most instances 
Sc .tr-ugluci u! hv the .ippiu.Uton of a '.erics of plaster of pans posterior 
' < 'I' L »*‘iiut prc'.^ure, weilge ca-.t-., and calipers are ina ustiall} necess.iry, 
rtl tta .» itnl protection will U'.ually firing the knee to a normal weight 
r in dc b^vfrevtive e c rci'C'. accomp.inieil bv prf)per tcnI are neel.^- 
n.U'i'i' partieiilarh of du eMtiHors, can In done 
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Without joint motion and should be earned out routinely Active joint 
motion, without weight bearing, can be begun veiy eaily and will maintain 
muscle tone and joint mobility without injury 

The feet and the proper fitting of shoes aie of first importance, as the 
patient’s ability to walk depends upon his feet We are convinced that many 
patients, who might otherwise be reasonably free from discomfort, continue 
to experience the greatest difficuhty in walking, because of improper shoes 
It should be emphasized again that prevention of most deformities is not 
difficult, but correction is most painful and trying 

Diet Diet does play a very real role in the treatment of these patients 
Dr Pemberton of Philadelphia has said many times all that can be said on 
this subject, and with him we are m hearty agreement A diet low in con- 
centrated carbohydrates and high m vitamins is essential, where the patient’s 
state of nutrition will tolerate it A rigid dietary restriction we believe to 
be much more efficacious in the " a " group of atrophic arthritis than in the 
" b " group Where the patient is poorly nourished and emaciated, we dis- 
card most dietary restrictions until a better state of nutrition is secured 
Bowel Management The majority of patients with atrophic arthritis 
have a history of gastrointestinal disturbances and, in most instances, com- 
plain of constipation The colon is often tortuous, the sigmoid redundant, 
and there are areas of spasm m an otlierwise very atonic bowel Routine 
proctoscopic and sigmoidoscopic examinations, with cultures from the 
mucosa, have been made in more than 200 of these patients The majority 
show some deviation from normal in the mucous membranes Proctoscopic 
examinations have been repeated after a series of colonic irrigations, oil 
enemas, acidophilus implantations, etc , without noticing, except in a few 
instances, any demonstrable change m the mucosa There is no doubt but 
that in our experience adequate bowel elimination has contributed to the 
patient’s comfort and that joint exacerbations do occur in a number of pa- 
tients when gastrointestinal disturbances occur Adequate intake of vita- 
mins IS helpful, but we have been unable to demonstrate with any regularity 
the remarkable changes m the colon on this routine reported by other in- 
vestigators The stool reaction of these patients is nearly always alkaline 
Normal stools are neutral or slightly acid The colon bacillus grown at the 
pH of a normal stool is non-patliogemc for animals The same organisms 
grown in an alkaline medium become highly virulent for animals We have 
had considerable suctess in a small group of patients by maintaining a 
slightly acid reaction of the stool Further work is being done m this field 
Bowel regulation is ordmaril) maintained without cathartics by the use of a 
good mineral oil, or mineral oil and agar by mouth A small retention oil 
enema may be used at night if necessary It is difficult properly to evaluate 
therapy, but a sufficient number of patients have been seen who present 
demonstrable changes in the joints with faulty bowel manageroent to con- 
vince us that It does play a role in some patients WeN^ 

1C arthr ' 
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Special Measures 


Three hundred and seventy patients with chronic atrophic aithritis, 
after receiving the above general measures during a control period, weie 
divided into four comparable groups Each group was then treated by one 
of the four special therapeutic measures 

Removal of Foci of Infection (One hundred patients ) The removal 
of foci of infection in the "a" group of atrophic arthritis (table 1), has 
been very disappointing No single patient that we have seen m this group 
has unquestionably benefited by the removal of a focus Quite tlie reverse 
IS true, however, in the " b " group, where removal of foci early will many 
times abruptly halt the disease Heie again, however, the possibility of 
benefit by removal of foci decreases with the duration of the disease This 
IS indeed so striking that very rarely are we hopeful of a beneficial result 
from removing a focus, when the disease has existed as a full blown atrophic 
arthritis for five years or more It is worthy of emphasis that m nearly all 
patients of the " a ” giotip and most of the “ b gioiip, Avho aie in the very 
chronic stage, the removal of a focus is apt to be not only not beneficial, but 
to be followed inan> times by acute exacerbations We have in the records 
of these patients many such instances uhen removal of foci was followed by 
an unmistakalilc increase m the se\ent> of the disease In the early stages 
of the " b ” group, where striking benefit is most likely to occur, a real hazard 
still exists m the rcmo\al of foci We not infrequently precede the icmoval 
of a tooth or tonsils m an ideal case with a transfusion and take particular 
care* not to remove the focus during, or near, an acute phase of the disease 
Patients m the earh stages of infeetious arthritis should be tieated for a 
rea'ionahle time b\ all other measures possible, m an attempt to ancst the 
ilisea>ie, and then under the most suitable conditions remoial of foci of ni- 
leetion 'ihould he aecoinplished If foei are removed in the more chronic 
^a^t^, It should he done because of general consulerations and not with the 
hojii. ca eiire 

} nuwfVMdU', (^e\em> patients ) Patients in the subacute and early 
ihittiuc phases ot mieeiious arthritis, with or without anemia, respond well 
Old in not .1 Ilw iiistanees dramaiicall\ to a senes of Miiall blood transfu- 
sion'. In tin. p.itiiiit who responds well, the temperature drops to normai, 
dis. pube rite is >loutd, joint eftusioiis dnappear, and the patient goei. on to 
.:r..dual r«co\{.r' 1’ransiiisi»jn, m our opinion, eaii be used with adcantage 
roair.tK, in ■'intahk ca^t'. as it is one other aid that hastens recovery and 
ihi di'ta'e troiii [jri/gres^iiig to its more chronic aspects 'fraiis- 
'1 .•» I i ‘V I'ceit (»t htik htlp III the verv vhrouic afebrile patients, with far 
, * . n > 1 i i. handles 


* ' ‘ ‘Oil hiindred patients i >o Vfdummotis has been the ht- 

* le.j tlic ii'C lit vaeciiK, and so mueh has been claimed 

. >r i. ’'fintr’''. wi ' u.d.-r o; van iiic, that v t have* atieinpt(.d to e irrv out 

i 'fi 1 I vi t ru /t; i . » ns n-i. \\\ v ate nits Ur eoni- 
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parable groups of patients, using a wide variety of antigens Skin tests 
were made with autogenous cultures, as well as with stock arthritis-produc- 
ing streptococci Several strains of streptococci from other investigators 
were also used Specific agglutinations with the patient’s serum were done 
against these organisms Stock or autogenous vaccine was given intra- 
venously or subcutaneously in small doses and m large enough doses to 
produce slight reaction Some patients were given only skin reacting 
organisms, while others were given only nonreactmg ones Still otheis 
were treated only with those organisms showing a positive agglutination 
In general, almost every combination of antigen and method of administra- 
tion has been tried on nearly every degree of atrophic arthritis The results 
have been checked by repeating the skin and agglutination tests at intervals, 
as well as by clinical criteria 

Undoubted clinical improvement, not easily accounted for otherwise, 
occurred only occasionally No single one of the above groups did well 
enough to show clearly superiority of results over other groups not receiving 
vaccine Our best results with vaccines have occurred where an autogenous 
organism, which showed a strong positive skin sensitivity test, was used m 
small desensitizing doses intravenously We have had a few dramatic re- 
sults in this group of patients The use of vaccine is not without hazard, 
as we see daily in the clinic patients who have had very unhappy reactions 
from its use We have had an occasional unfortunate result m our own 
practice, in spite of exercising the greatest care No patient offers a more 
difficult therapeutic problem than one who has had unfortunate vaccine 
reactions or one who has been highly sensitized by its use Shock therapy, 
either by vaccine or nonspecific protein, is a hazardous procedure m patients 
\\ ith early or subacute forms of atrophic arthritis 

It IS time to call a halt on the promiscuous injection of vaccines There 
are investigators who report a large percentage of cures by giving millions 
of organisms intravenously Others, equally sincere, report similar results 
when the equivalent of less than one organism is used There are ardent 
advocates of subcutaneous and of the intravenous method of inoculation 
Stock vaccines are championed by some and decried by others Agglutina- 
tion, complement fixation and skin reactability have all been defined as 
guides to diagnosis and therapy Constitutional reactions are believed to 
be desirable or harmful, depending upon the investigator When the patient 
improv^es, the agglutination titer is thought to go very high or very low, 
depending upon the laboratorv’’ in which it is done What then is the ex- 
planation for the many reports of cures secured by such diverse methods^ 
There are two factors that may be responsible The natural course of 
atrophic arthritis consists of cycles of exacerbations and remissions Out 
of this group of patients 60 per cent recovered or were remarkably im- 
proved, from the first attack of the disease Whatevei form of therapy was 
being used at the time was naturallj credited with the cure We wish to 
emphasize again that particularly m the early stages of atrophic arthritis the 
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tendency is to remission, and that m tins respect the course of this foim of 
arthritis is not unlike that of pernicious anemia Unfortunately, when the 
patient’s arthritis recurs, he often seeks other medical advice, so that little 
IS learned concerning the progress of the disease over a number of years 
Successive exacerbations become more chronic m nature and less apt to be 
followed by a spontaneous remission A second possible explanation is 
that the term “ atrophic arthritis ” is used \ery loosely and in many instances 
is incorrectly applied to patients with everything from pes planus to wry 
neck It IS also necessary to point out again that the state of the patient, 
classified bj the investigator as “ improved,” is unsuitable for statistical data 

Clinical experiments are still m progress, but in our present state of 
knowledge wc feel that vaccine has a limited value, is not a panacea, and 
should only be used as an adjunct m treatment and then only where com- 
plete facilities are available for following the patient and under experienced 
medical direction 

Climatic Therapy (One hundred patients ) There aie many difficul- 
ties encountered when one attempts to prove the specific effect of any thera- 
peutic aid in chronic diseases, hut this is especially true where climate is con- 
cerned The resort to climatic therapy usuall> iinolves a change of location, 
which may provide a variation in daily loutine, increased rest, freedom from 
aiinojing business worries, escape from unhapp\ domestic situations, and a 
psichic stimulation provided b\ a suggested new cure All of these must 
he wtighed and considered nhen discussing results There are often in 
addition certain changes in diet, medication, bowel management, and activity, 
.iN^ociatcd with tile change of pinsicians These many possible variables 
iinphasi/c the nece»sit\ for the greatest conservatism when reporting results 
ironi .1 change in climate There are, howev'cr, a mimbei of significant ob- 
scrvatUMis that appear even under the strictest scrutiny to support the wide- 
Npread belle t tliat climate mav be a predominant factor m the etiology and 
in the treatment of cliroinc arthritis Several of these observations will be 


di'Ciis'-td bneflv 

Some* months ago, it occurred to this w liter that climate might best be 
"tnd'ed II comparable group> of iion-noinadic people living imdcr different 
ilnnatie {nnditiojis could he iiuectigated Vrrangenients were made for a 
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One hundred and twenty-two physicians of this locality were written 
to, or interviewed, regaiding the incidence of atrophic arthritis in native 
residents of this vicinity There were but two cases reported We have 
seen only one case of atrophic chronic arthritis in a resident in the course of 
this last 1000 patients 

It IS also of interest in this connection to note that rheumatic fever is 
very rare in this locality and to report that of 52 patients referred to us in 
the past three years, with recurrent rheumatic fever, no patient has had a 
franlc reci udesceiice during his stay here Eight were in an acutely active 
phase on arrival, which subsided within a few weeks One died in an acute 
phase shortly after arrival It is of course recognized that sufficient activity 
may be present to produce rheumatic lesions but remain undetected clinically 
We have used the clinical course, temperature range, electrocardiogram, and 
sedimentation time of erythrocytes as guides to activity Coburn, in his 
recent book “ The Factor of Infection in the Rheumatic State,” makes out a 
very strong case for the beneficial effects of climate in rheumatic fever 
His results in transferring patients with rheumatic fever to Puerto Rico are 
entirely in accord with our experience when such patients are brought to 
southern Arizona 

One hundred patients with atrophic arthritis were selected for this study 
on climatic therapy They were selected without reference to severity of 
disease, but on tlie basis of having been treated as nearly as possible by gen- 
eral and special climatic modalities alone No patient was included who had 
foci of infection removed, or who was treated with various specific medica- 
tions or vaccines Patients who had special diets and exercises could not be 
excluded, and there were without doubt many other uncontrolled factors It 
is only fair to state that a large majority of our patients come to us in a very 
clironic stage of the disease and may be termed “ last resorters ” The re- 
sults in this group of patients have been most gratifying The maj'onty 
have made definite and sustained impiovement A few made dramatic re- 
coveries, and a few were unable to accomplish any distinct gam at all As 
has been stated before, the number of variable factors is so great that no 
proof can be offered as to the specific role played by climate in this group of 
patients It is equally difficult to evaluate any other type of therapy We 
were, honever, convinced by comparing their previous experiences with vari- 
ous types of treatment, that climate played a very important role in the im- 
provement secured 

The total effect of climate is a composite of such things as humidity, 
temperature range, altitude, barometric pressure, wind velocity, rainfall, con- 
centration of ultra-violet, total sun energy, ionization of air. type and char- 
acter of exposure to sun, etc We are now attempting to determine which 
are the significant factors Graphic records are being kept on all of the 
above data and these are being studied in conjunction with the patient’s signs 
and symptomatology A warm, drv climate and a minimal barometric 
variation at present seem essential Various forms of heliotherapy consti- 
tute the major portion of specific climatic therapy 
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It IS not the intention of this writer to suggest that dir o»tc ib a panacea 
for all dironic arthritis On the contrary, we feel that no pnaviblc additional 
theiapeutic aid should be neglected However, theie is t^iccucicnt evidence 
to show that carefully supervised climatic therapy is a potent factor and a 
valuable adjunct in the tieatment of atrophic arthritis. Furthc^r studies are 
being made to determine what the essential factors in climate arc, and to 
clarify their modes of action 

Discussion 

A single easy successful treatment for chionic atrophic arthritis is not 
yet available It is not the intention of this writer to sound a pessimistic 
note, for we have reason to be most optimistic m the results secured 
by adequate treatment We do, however, believe that it is time for the 
medical profession, as well as the victims of this unhappy disease, to 
recognize that there is no easy way Every patient with chronic arthritis 
becomes an individual problem, and requires, in addition to full medical care, 
the ideal patient-physician relationship before there can be any hope of suc- 
cess In any chronic illness the psyche must be considered, but the writer 
knows of no condition in which it plays a more important role than in chronic 
atrophic arthritis The ideal treatment of this disease will require of the 
physician an enormous expenditure of nervous energy and the patience of 
Job, for there must be careful and methodical consideration of each indi- 
vidual problem The management is made more difficult because of the 
mental depression so common to patients with this disease They are often 
migratory, seeking always some new cure The patients of our group had 
consulted an average of three different physicians or clinics before entering 
here A tremendous advance m the therapy of this disease can occur if 
physicians will only stop treating these patients half-heartedly by every new 
or easy method recommended, and will tell them honestly what the problem 
of adequate treatment includes There is little to choose between the phy- 
sician who treats with an ointment the lump in a woman’s breast, and the 
one who does not recognize or treat wisely the early manifestations of 
atrophic arthritis Cancer, foitunately, kills its victims, but unchecked 
chronic arthritis leaves its victims a lifetime of crippling defoimity and pain 

Summary 

1 One thousand patients with the various types of chronic arthritis were 
classified and studied This paper is limited to a consideration of therapy 
in atrophic arthritis, of which there were more than 300 in this series 

2 After trying a very great number of therapeutic procedures, nearly all 
were discarded The worthwhile methods are tabulated and discussed 

3 All patients were treated by general measures such as rest, exercise, 
heat, massage, prevention and correction of deformity, diet and bowel man- 
agement Indications and contraindications for these methods are enu- 
merated 
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4 Groups of patients after being treated by general measures for a con- 
trol period, were given special types of therapy and over a period of several 
months or years, comparisons of results were made Removal of foci of 
infection, transfusion, vaccine, and special climatic therapy were the special 
methods used on four comparable groups The most striking result of this 
experiment was to prove the nonspecificity of any therapeutic agent tried 

5 Removal of foci is of value m the subacute or early chronic stage of 
the infectious group It has been found of little help in the "a" 
group and in the very chronic stage of the " h " group Removal of foci is 
often disastrous unless adequate precautions are taken 

6 Blood transfusions were very helpful in a group of subacute and early 
chronic cases, but were of little value in the very chronic afebrile cases with 
advanced bone and joint changes 

7 Vaccine has a definite but limited place in the therapy of atrophic 
arthritis No favorable results were secured from its use in the "a" type 
In tlie " & " group, skin reacting autogenous organisms m minute desensitiz- 
ing doses, intravenously, gave the most favorable results It is believed that 
much harm is done by the indiscriminate injection of vaccines The present 
practice of distributing stock vaccines to the general profession for the treat- 
ment of chronic artliritis is deplored 

8 Climate is believed to be a potent factor and a valuable adjunct m the 
treatment of atrophic arthritis The following evidence is presented 

(a) There is a low incidence of atrophic arthritis in local Indians, 
as compared with similar tribes elsewhere 

(&) There is a low incidence of atrophic arthritis in native residents 
in the vicinity of the Tucson desert 

(c) In a group of 100 patients with atrophic arthritis, gratifying re- 
sults were obtained in a large proportion without resort to any specific 
therapy otlier than the general measures described and climatic treatment 
It is our belief that, inasmuch as most of these patients had tried nearly 
every other known remedy, the satisfactory results can in a large meas- 
uie be ascribed to carefully supervised climatic therapy 

9 A plea is made to physicians to stop treating these patients with every 
new cure suggested, to recognize and treat wisely the early manifestations, 
and, above all, honestly to explain to the patient the numerous factors neces- 
sary to giving him adequate care 



THE INDICATIONS FOR COLLAPSE THERAPY 
IN PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS ‘ 

By I D Bronfin, M D , F A C P , Denver, Colorado 

The literature of the past five yeais on the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, impresses one with the neaily univeisal enthusiasm for collapse 
therapy Characteristic of the mechanical age in which we now live, the 
treatment of tuberculosis is rapidly being placed on a mechanical basis, in 
much the same way as the “ go out West and rough it " formula was ad- 
vocated by many four decades ago That tuberculosis is primarily a consti- 
tutional disease with local manifestations is overlooked by many enthusiasts. 
Extravagant statistics, frequently compiled prematurely, attempt to piove the 
efficacy of favored surgical procedures, and premises have recently been 
advanced ^ to justify collapse theiapy in eveiy case of unilateral pulmonary 
tuberculosis Such waves of enthusiasm for a new form of treatment are 
familiar phenomena m medical history, as is the afteimath of disillusion- 
ment, endless suffering and protracted invalidism A conservative discus- 
sion, therefore, of the indications for the various types of collapse therapy, 
with the thought in mind that they are only aids and not specifics, is deemed 
advisable 

The Curability of Pulmonary Tuberculosis by Rest and Hygienic 

Living 

For clinical purposes, two types of pulmonary lesions need be considered, 
first, the acute or exudative type, characterized by a rapid onset with either 
limited pneumonic consolidation or scattered fluffy parenchymal deposits 
through one or both lungs, second, the proliferative type, insidious in onset, 
chronic from the start, slow in progression and with a pronounced tendency 
towards fibrous tissue formation In favorable cases, healing occurs by 
resolution, that is by absorption of the exudate, or by fibrosis which en- 
capsulates the disease and ultimately replaces it by scar tissue If the disease 
IS recognized before softening and excavation have occurred, regardless of 
the extent of the process, a large number of patients will recover under the 
old formula of rest, fresh air and good food Physiologic rest is the key- 
note of treatment, aided by such additional measures as the education of the 
patient to suppress the cough, postural rest and the use of shot bags ® It 
should be continued for as long a time as there is encouraging evidence of 
improvement Striking as have been the results from pneumothorax and 
surgical measures when the rest regime has failed, the results from the latter 

* Presented at the Seventeenth Annual Session of the American College of Physicians 
at Montreal, February 8, 1933 

From the National Jewish Hospital, Denver, Colorado, and the University of Colorado 
School of Medicine 
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have in numerous instances been even more remarkable and more enduring 
It would be a calamity if physicians and specialists, in their desire for short- 
cuts to success for their patients, forgot the inestimable value of rest treat- 
ment and Its underlying principles Upon these principles, after all, are 
based all tlie modern procedures of collapse therapy 

For a reasonably accurate determination of a patient’s progress when 
on a conservative regime of treatment, clinical observation alone is not al- 
ways a reliable guide Progressive caseation-necrosis with cavity forma- 
tion IS not incompatible with a normal pulse and temperature There need 
not necessarily be even an increase in cough and sputum or a loss in weight 
Serial roentgenograms taken at intervals of three or four months and more 
frequent fluoroscopic observations are therefore of paramount importance 
Of nearly equal value are hematologic studies, notably the erythrocyte sedi- 
mentation test and the determination of the leukocyte-lymphocyte ratio A 
persistently high sedimentation rate and a leukocytosis with a high poly- 
nuclear count m the absence of non-tuberculous inflammatory conditions, 
call for a painstaking search for tuberculous involvement of other organs 
If the explanation is not found in the presence of such a complication the 
suspicion should be aroused that the disease in the lungs is not pursuing a 
favorable course despite apparent general improvement If the indications 
furnished by these laboratory methods when properly coordinated with the 
clinical manifestations are followed, the average patient who comes under 
medical care before cavitation has formed has more than an even chance to 
recover under a conservative plan of treatment 

The High Incidence of Advanced Cases 

It IS, however, a sad fact that over 75 per cent of patients are already in 
the moderately advanced or far advanced stages of the disease, frequently 
with extensive cavitation, before they apply for treatment to the qualified 
physician or institution Mistakes m diagnosis and haphazard treatment, 
or neglect, fear or ignorance on the part of the patient account for this con- 
dition The practice of many county and state tuberculosis sanatoria of not 
housing patients for more than six or nine months, and the failure of social 
agencies properly to bridge the gap between sanatorium life and the com- 
petitive world are also important factors, and must annually be responsible 
for thousands of advanced cases which can no longer be cured by natural 
methods These are tlie patients for whom artificial aid is indicated 
Cavities exceeding the size of five centimeters in diameter rarely become 
obliterated from rest alone Untreated, a number of them may retain for a 
time a certain degree of physical efficiency, but the majority are chronic 
invalids and ultimately die in from four to six >ears 

The mam problem, obviously, is the advanced case The National 
Jewish Hospital at Denver recruits patients from every State m the Union 
and Canada The average duration of the pulmonarj disease in these cases 
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is five years, and 75 pei cent of them have aheady had one or more residences 
of varying length in hospitals or sanatoria. Over 70 per cent of these 
patients present on admission evidence of far advanced fibro-cavcrnous pul- 
monary tuberculosis In brief, our material is composed chiefly of tu- 
berculous derelicts who have gone through the melee and have scoicd once 
or several times apparent victories but have failed to attain the goal A 
critical analysis of the history and clinical course of each individual case 
discloses an appallingly large incidence of relapses, due often, it is true, to 
the adverse economic conditions which are the lot of the average consump- 
tive, but often also attributable to ineffective treatment The assertion '' 
that nearly every far advanced case has at one time m the course of his 
disease been suitable for some form of collapse therapy is well borne out 
by a study of the material at our disposal It is because so many cases 
present the tragic story of lost opportunities, often through no fault of their 
own, that the question of the advisability of collapse therapy has come to be 
our first consideration following the initial examination of a tuberculous 
patient The fact that we have been successful in securing marked ameliora- 
tion of symptoms and many cures in a considerable number of apparently 
hopeless cases, has enabled us to offer a more favorable prognosis to those 
who only a decade ago were considered beyond medical aid 

Maximum Time-Limit for Conservative Treatment 

It IS realized that individualization is one of the most important 
requisites to intelligent treatment Not until a specific remedy is discovered 
will there be a therapeutic measure applicable alike to all patients with 
tuberculosis Nevertheless, the following axioms may be safely formulated 
A patient between the ages of 15 and 50, not in the terminal stages of the 
disease and free from grave tuberculous or non-tuberculous complications, 
who fails to improve m six months under a properly conducted rest regime 
should be considered as a possibly suitable subject for collapse therapy 
Serious symptoms, such as recurring hemoptyses, or physical and roentgen 
evidence of beginning cavitation, justify resorting to collapse measures at an 
earlier date If the disease is of one year’s duration or longer, and rest 
treatment has already been tried elsewhere, one or two months of observa- 
tion should suffice to determine the type of new treatment indicated Pro- 
crastination is fraught with dangerous possibilities ® and physicians have 
more frequently regretted * not having instituted pneumothorax than having 
started it too early 

Principal Types of Collapse 

The three methods of collapsing a diseased lung, in the order of their 
importance and range of applicability, are (1) artificial pneumothorax, (2) 
phrenicectomy , (3) thoracoplasty The aim of each method is identical in 
every respect, namely, to relax or collapse the affected lung sufficiently to 
promote a maximum of healing by either resolution or fibrosis, and to 
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prevent metastatic spread of disease and hemoptysis by obliterating dis- 
charging cavities However, owing to the fact that each method has its 
distinct advantages, disadvantages and limitations, their respective indica- 
tions must be considered separately 

Indications for Artificial Pneumothorax 

A useful rule by which to be guided in choosing a type of collapse therapy 
to fit the individual case is the simplicity, effectiveness and flexibility of the 
procedure Pneumothorax excels in these advantages and should, there- 
fore, be tried first before other methods are undertaken The technic of 
administering filtered air into the pleural cavity is easy, although consider- 
able skill and judgment are necessary in the general management of these 
cases, and particularly in treating such complications as effusions, empyema, 
adhesions and, rarely, air embolism In the absence of pleural adhesions, a 
better collapse of the lung can be secured by artificial pneumothorax than by 
any other method There is very little reaction following the initial treat- 
ment, and practically no untoward effect in uncomplicated cases after sub- 
sequent air refills The indications may conveniently be divided into 
absolute and provisional The absolute indications are 

1 Extensive unilateral exudative or fibro-caseous pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, with or without recognizable cavitation by physical signs or the roent- 
gen film Bacillary sputum of 15 cubic centimeters or more in twenty-four 
hours usually indicates cavitation The more definite and the more ex- 
tensive the cavitation, the more cogent is the indication 

2 Chronic unilateral fibro-ulcerative tuberculosis, with cavitation rang- 
ing in size from three to five centimeters in diameter, even if constitutional 
symptoms are absent The only effective insurance against a bronchogenic 
spread of the disease to the uninvolved lung is closure and final obliteration 
of cavities 

3 Profuse hemorrhage or recurrence of pulmonary bleeding when the 
source of the latter is ascertained with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
While hemoptysis, as a rule, stops of its own accord, the institution of 
pneumothorax is justified when hemostasis cannot be secured by medicinal 
measures, or when the bleeding recurs and constitutes a danger of either 
exsanguination, spread of the disease or aspiration bronchopneumonia 
Too much consideration should not be paid to the condition of the contra- 
lateral lung even if extensively diseased Without pneumothorax the 
danger to life is decidedly greater 

4 Acute unilateral pneumonic tuberculosis If the constitutional symp- 
toms are marked and the toxemia is profound, excavation may occur in as 
short a period as one week This can be prevented by the early collapse 
of the lung On the other hand, if the symptoms are mild, watchful waiting 
IS permissible, provided frequent roentgenoscopic and roentgenographic ex- 
aminations constitute an essential part of the clinical observation. 
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The provisional inchcations aie* 

1 Bilateral disease with unilateral single or multiple cavitation Tlie 
fiequency with which most pncumotlioiax opeiators have seen maikcd clear- 
ance of the lesion m the better lung following the successful collapse and 
closure of cavities in the more diseased lung warrants this recommendation 
for selected patients whose general condition is still good and who present 
other evidence of some degree of natural miniunity The contralateral dis- 
ease must not be of the acute pneumonic or exudative type, but scatteicd 
proliferation with small patches of exudation frequently undergo resolution 
after the subsidence of the constitutional symptoms and the reduction in 
cough and sputum which so often follow a successful pneumothorax It is 
fallacious to speak of an extra physiologic burden thrust upon the better 
lung m connection with pneumothorax theiapy In a properly managed 
pneumothorax uncomplicated by pleural adhesions, only the major diseased 
portion of the lung, as a rule, need be collapsed, while the lower, less involved 
area is only relaxed and is partially functioning Furthermore, where one 
lung is extensively involved, the chief burden of respiration is already earned 
on by the contralateral lung Finally, the reduction of toxemia and the sub- 
sidence of the traumatizing cough materially aid the better lung to function 
with a minimum of embarrassment 

2 Bilateral disease with extensive cavitation in one lung and small, thin- 
walled upper lobe cavitation in the other lung Untreated, the majority of 
patients with such type of involvement are doomed Rest alone rarely 
suffices The cautious collapse of the more diseased lung frequently aids not 
alone in improving the condition of the contralateral lung, but in closing 
such early limited cavitations as it contains This obtains especially in cases 
where the mediastinum is flexible, as the slight or model ate displacement of 
the mediastinum toward the less affected lung causes a certain degree of 
splinting and relaxation of that lung This compression of the less affected 
lung constitutes an added important contributing factor to the healing 
process 

3 Bilateral pneumothorax When a case such as described under the 
last heading fails to improve after a satisfactory collapse has been estab- 
lished, and there is reason to believe that the symptoms are now due to 
unchecked activity or progression of the disease in the contralateral lung, 
simultaneous bilateral pneumothorax is justified Experience has shown 
that young individuals between the ages of 15 and 30, whose disease is of 
relatively short duration, and in whom there is no evidence of myocardial 
impairment, tolerate bilateral pneumothorax very well It is, in selected 
instances, as compatible with a useful and efficient life as unilateral pneumo- 
thorax However, this is true only of those patients in whom the physician 
IS fortunate enough to obtain a selective collapse of the upper lobes, where 
the disease is usually localized, and only a slight relaxation of the lower lobes 
which will not interfere with their proper physiological function 

4 Chronic fibro-cavernous disease of one lung and more recent acute 
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disease in the other lung If, after a regimen of rest for two or three 
months without imprOA enient, plnsical examination and the roentgen film 
disclose a stationary condition of the older excai^ated lesion but progiession 
and early cavitation m the better lung, it is good judgment to collapse the 
latter with the thought in mind that after a }ear or two of such treatment 
the lung may be safely reexpanded and attention then paid to the problem 
of the priniar)’^ diseased lung Such a procedure is logical and has proved 
useful m preventing the occurrence of extensive bilateral cavitation for 
which there is admittedly no remedy 

5 Alternating pneumothorax Acute contralateral disease during pneu- 
mothorax therapv is a grave complication and is responsible for a high 
mortality® A collapse of the newly involved lung is permissible if the 
patient is otherwise suitable foi such treatment On the other hand, where 
the first pneumothorax has already been maintained for two years or longer 
with cavitation apparently closed, it is much safer to allow that lung to 
reexpand eithei before collapsing tlie other lung or as soon as the collapse is 
initiated Alternating pneumothorax “ has proved of much value in patients 
past the age of 30 and in younger individuals in whom simultaneous collapse 
is contraindicated because of evidence of myocardial insufficiency 

Mechanical and Physiological Factors Responsible for Beneficial 

Results from Pneumothorax 

The interposition of several hundred cubic centimeteis of air between 
the parietal and visceral pleura at once reduces the effectiveness of an ad- 
hesive force, the noimally existing negative intrapleural pressure, which 
greatly militates against adequate rest for a diseased lung At the same 
time, this air splint relaxes the elastic tissue of the lung which is gieatly 
stietclied dining each inspiration The elimination or reduction of the 
negative intiathoracic pressure and the overcoming of the elastic recoil of 
the lung are the most important and the most effective mechanical factois 
in securing the additional much needed rest for the involved lung Follow- 
ing seveial air refills, the lung is moie immobilized and its respiratory 
activity reduced to a minimum As the lung becomes reduced m volume, 
the secretions dimmish as they are moie easily eliminated, and the cavitation 
gradually closes The almost dramatic suddenness with which improvement 
sets m IS said to be due to a decrease m toxic absorption from the diseased 
area as a result of lymph stasis and diminished blood supply The con- 
tinuous mciease in fibrous tissue during the time the lung is collapsed aids 
greatly m the encapsulation and healing of scatteied diseased areas 

End-Results of Pneumotiior \x 

Our experience coincides with that of Amberson,’’ Peters,® Packard ® and 
others An effective pneumothorax, properly managed and maintained for 
three years or for a minimum of one year from the time the sputum becomes 
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negative foi tubercle bacilli, will cause an airest of the disease in from 75 to 
85 per cent of patients and lestore them to normal working ability In the 
average case, one yeai of hospitaluation or rest at home is sufficient to enable 
the patient to return to a useful life provided the gas refills are continued at 
stated intervals Three times as many patients are known to be alive two to 
fourteen years after treatment by pneumothorax as have survived from those 
m whom pneumothoiax was attempted without success on account of failure 
to find a pleural space Three times as many pneumothorax patients are 
leading a normal existence ® 

Nevertheless, it is important to point out the large incidence of pleural 
complications of pneumothorax theiapy As we have pointed out elsewhere “ 
these complications aie in direct proportion to the extent and duration of 
the pulmonary disease In a series of 176 patients in whom we induced 
pneumothorax during the past five years, 65 per cent had serous effusions, 
18 7 per cent purulent effusions, and 5 per cent died ultimately from 
empyema This indicates that pneumothorax, while in itself a simple pro- 
cedure, has an ultimate mortality of from 3 to 5 per cent, assuming that in 
early cases the occurrence of empyema is less frequent Based upon these 
figures, an eloquent plea could be made for more conservatism However, 
long experience has shown that the majority of those patients m whom 
pneumothorax or other collapse measures are indicated and for some reasons 
are not performed die after varying periods of invalidism and intense suf- 
fering The present day physician who does not avail himself of modern 
surgical treatment m properly indicated cases is unjust to his profession and 
harmful to his patients 

Impediments to Good Results 

The first and most important hindrance is pleural symphysis In 26 3 
per cent of our patients upon whom pneumothorax was attempted, no space 
was found after several explorations in different localities When a space 
is found and strmg-hke adhesions are present, they can be stretched suf- 
ficiently in the majority of patients by the cautious continuation of gas 
refills to eventually effect a good collapse without resorting to intrapleural 
pneumolysis According to a recent report, Unverricht himself is doing 
now one operation for the division of adhesions where he did ten five years 
ago The dangers of hemorrhage, pleural effusion, or perforation of a 
cavity with the subsequent development of empyema, must always be con- 
sidered in connection with intrapleural pneumolysis, notwithstanding the 
successful results reported by some authors In our experience, clear 
cut indications for pneumolysis are found in not more than 3 per cent of 
pneumothorax patients By utilizing phremcectomy to relax these adhe- 
sions, i^hat figure can be greatly reduced 

Thd thiclc-walled cavity is another cause for pneumothorax failure. The 
lung in such insti^ce may be seen well collapsed, but the cavity remains 
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patent because of failure of the thick wall surrounding it to yield to external 
pressure String adhesions are frequently seen radiating from such cavities 
toward the chest wall, but their severance with the cautery fails to close the 
cavities, for the problem is not so much the adhesions as the thick wall itself 
More of an obstacle than string adhesions or even thick-walled cavities 
are broad-band adhesions which completely prevent a collapse of tlie lung 
above the third or second nb, i e at a level where tlie lesions are nearly al- 
ways associated with cavitation Here the object of the pneumotliorax is 
entirely defeated, unless there is considerable pulmonary involvement below 
the level of the adhesions, in which event the patient may obtain for a time 
marked symptomatic relief However, since the main objective is the 
closure of cavities, it has become our practice not to continue pneumothorax 
with uncollapsed cavities for more than one year, even if satisfactory pal- 
liative results have been obtained, without urging the patient to submit to 
other surgical procedures The dangers of an uncollapsed cavity, besides 
hemorrhage or metastasis to the better lung, are not sufficiently appreciated 
by otherwise experienced pneumothorax operators Most of our fatal 
empyema cases with bronchial fistulae that have come to autopsy have shown 
tears in a ca\ity wall which probably would not have occurred if pneumo- 
thorax had not been continued too long It has long been our contention 
that a cushion of air interposed between the chest wall and tlie lung is not 
nearly as good a support to a diseased lung as the chest wall itself This 
is the most likely reason for the greater frequency of spontaneous pneumo- 
thorax during tlie course of induced pneumothorax,^’* and it is not improb- 
able that many pleural effusions are caused by small-sized unrecognized pul- 
monary perforations It is because of these dangers and the failure to 
achieve the main objective that patients with partial and incomplete pul- 
monary collapse have to be submitted to more radical surgical treatment 

Phrenicectomy 

As statistics accumulate and the longer phrenicectomized patients are 
observed, it becomes clear that the value of phrenicectomy has been much 
o\er-rated In our series^® of 183 patients, an arrest of the disease from 
tins procedure alone was obtained in only 12 or 6 6 per cent It is also of 
importance to note tliat of the seven patients who had unilateral lesions either 
without, or with doubtful cavitation, only four showed an arrest of the dis- 
ease when examined at the end of from one to three jears It is difficult 
to reconcile our results with the teaching of those who advocate phrenic- 
ectomy in preference to pneumothorax for all patients with unilateral lesions, 
without even affording them the benefit of a six mondis period of conserva- 
tive treatment It is generally conceded that pneumothorax carries with 
It o-reater dangers and that it is a much more tedious and protracted treat- 
mait tlian phrenicectomy, but the comparative results of the two methods are 
evidently a matter of individual experience Statistics are decidedly mis- 
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leading unless accompanied by a detailed desciiption of the material studied. 
As a means of closing well formed apici^l cavities, plirenicectomy lias definite 
and marked limitations, although occasionally a surprisingly good result is 
obtained Nevei theless, plirenicectomy has a wide range of usefulness 
Its value IS notable m the following conditions m the older named 

1 As a palliative measure to contiol excessive cough, especially of the 
emetic variety, and copious tenacious expectoration in cases which present 
bilateial lesions with only limited cavitation in the better lung In from 40 
to 50 per cent of patients, the decrease in cough and sputum, the greater 
ease of expectoration, and the general improvement are quite marked and 
constant effects 

2 As a curative measure for chronic, unilateral, lower lobe, tuberculous 
or non-tuberculous lesions The first simple sectioning of the phrenic nerve 
by Stuertz was undertaken to meet such an indication , and for a time the 
operation was applicable only to lower lobe lesions It is ineffective in 
lower lobe pneumonic phthisis and in bronchiectasis of long standing, and 
often aggravates these conditions 

3 To control profuse or recurring hemoptysis when pneumothorax 
cannot be induced 

4 To supplement pneumothorax by relaxing adhesions which prevent an 
effective collapse 

5 As a substitute for pneumothorax, when a free pleural space is not 
available, in cases of predominantly unilateral lesions of the subacute or 
chronic variety In acute pneumonic tuberculosis it seems of little or no 
value 

6 In tuberculous empyema with or without bronchial fistula when 
thoracoplasty is contemplated Occasionally, the latter is obviated follow- 
ing an ascent of the diaphragm with a consequent decrease m the size of the 
empyema pocket, and sometimes there also occurs a closure of the fistula 

7 As a measure preliminary to thoracoplasty, not so much to test the 
efficiency of the contralateral lung, as to improve the general condition of the 
patient and to make him a safer operative risk However, where there is a 
giant upper lobe cavity and the lower half of the lung shows little or no 
involvement, a high ascent of the diaphiagm sometimes causes stagnation 
of secretions in the cavity, and the latter increases in size 

To the skillful surgeon, a phremcectomy is a minor operation It is 
done under local anesthesia and usually takes not more than fifteen minutes 
for its completion The patient’s balance,' no matter how delicate, is, there- 
fore, rarely disturbed from the operation per se While we have had no 
direct operative mortality, a postoperative mortality, that is, death within one 
to two months after the operation, has been experienced in 2 7 per cent of 
our series, in contrast with 1 2 per cent reported by Berry This difference 
IS due principally to insufficient caution employed by us in the selection of 
patients, some of whom were virtually terminal cases It is a decided error 
to submit a patient to an operative procedure, even if it be of a minor char- 
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acter, on the basis that it is his only chance or that he has nothing to lose 
If such a patient fails to obtain the desired result, or rapidly becomes worse 
and dies shoitly after the operation, the latter gains local disfavor and other 
patients ideally suited for such an operation are reluctant to accept it 

Thoracoplasty 

Since pneumothorax is available to only 15 per cent of patients as we 
see them, notwithstanding the wide range of indications, and since phrenic- 
ectomy is a curative measure in the same type of patients to the extent of 
only 6 6 per cent, it would seem that thoracoplasty should have a large field 
of applicability Actually, this is not the case Only 4 6 per cent of those 
patients treated unsuccessfully by pneumotliorax were found by us suitable 
for thoracoplasty Theoretically, the patient with a unilateral exudative 
lesion in whom pneumothorax cannot be induced should be ideally suited for 
thoracoplasty, but experience has taught otherwise An operation of this 
type when the patient is in the stage of defense often leads to disastrous 
results It is only when the acute stage with high fever, rapid pulse and 
other toxic manifestations has passed, and the patient is still not making 
satisfactory progress, that thoracoplasty may be undertaken 

The compromises which may be made with the contralateral lung in 
pneumothorax practice are absolutely forbidden in thoracoplasty The 
trauma which ensues to the patient from the latter procedure may cause a 
reactivation of latent foci in the contralateral lung It is, therefore, a good 
rule to defer thoracoplasty for at least a year from the time when the better 
lung last showed clinically or roentgenographically an active focus of disease 
Although a report has recently been made^® on the feasibility of bilateral 
upper stage thoracoplasty, it is doubtful whether such a radical measure 
will gam popular favor, for the reason that resection of the upper five ribs 
alone without pneumolysis rarely obliterates a thick-walled cavity, and also 
because there is forever the danger of a reactivation or spread of the disease 
in the untreated lung by the time the patient has sufficiently convalesced from 
the first operation Not until a simpler surgical technic is elaborated will 
it be safe to deviate from the accepted conservative indications, especially 
with regard to the qualifications of the better lung 

Salient Points to Be Considered in the Selection of Patients for 

Thoracoplasty 

1 Resistance This implies a careful review of the patient’s previous 
clinical course, the severity and frequency of relapses, how readily he re- 
sponded to rest treatment, and such other pertinent data as might show a 
satisfactory degiee of resistance to the disease If there is no evidence of 
past or present resistance, the operation should be deferred 

2 Physical Examination A clear contralateral lung as determined by 
the roentgen-ray is in itself not sufficient Significance should be attached to 
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localized crepitant or subcrepitant rales elicited after cough m the lulus 
region or at the base of the better lung even when the roentgen film discloses 
no definite lesion In one such case with basal lales a fatal termination from 
contralateral lower lobe involvement occurred two months after the com- 
pletion of the third stage The serial roeiitgen-iay films had given us a 
false sense of security, so that the auscultatory findings were too lightly 
regarded. The importance of careful and repeated chest examinations, 
preferably by more than one clinician, cannot, therefore, be over emphasized 

3 M'vocardial Integrity It is realized that even with all the instru- 
ments of precision now at our disposal it is exceedingly difficult to estimate a 
patient’s cardiac reserve Nevertheless, by means of a carefully taken his- 
tory, and from the study of the pulse rate at rest, m the lecumbent and up- 
right positions, and following graded exercises, it is possible to form a 
reasonably accurate judgment as to the burden carried by the heart and as to 
the heart’s ability to stand the immediate strain of a drastic operation and to 
later successfully accommodate itself to the mtiathoracic changes occurring 
after a complete thoracoplasty The blood pressure is an impoi tant guide 
A pulse rate persistently above 100 with the patient at rest, and a systolic 
blood pressure below 100 are strongly suggestive of myocardial insufficiency 

4 The Roentgenogram A study of serial films taken over a period of 
months or years is of the greatest help m determining accurately those me- 
chanical factors interfering with healing which have recently been classically 
described by Pottenger ■“ An accurate knowledge of these mechanical fac- 
tors enables the observer to decide upon the type and extent of the surgical 
operation Not alone that — ^it visualizes the type of existing pathology, 
and shows whether the lesion is predominantly proliferative or exudative 
The more it is proliferative, the greater the resistance Finally, the film 
gives valuable information regarding the condition of the contralateral lung 
The presence of a roentgen lesion without physical signs is a more frequent 
clinical experience than is the presence of physical signs without a demon- 
strable roentgen lesion 

From a study of these special features, the indications for thoracoplasty 
become clear-cut and logical Briefly, they are 

1 Unilateral chronic fibro-ulcerative tuberculosis, m which conservative 
measures have failed and m which pneumothorax and phremcectomy have 
proved ineffective 

2 The same type of lesion, with a limited contralateral involvement 
which has not been active for over a year 

3 Unilateral chronic cavitation when simpler measures have failed 

4 Recurring hemoptysis when the source of the bleeding is definitely 
ascertained and the contralateral lung is not under suspicion 

5 Tuberculous empyema when there is no tendency of the lung to le- 
expand following frequent aspirations The presence of a bronchial fistula 
demands early intervention A preliminary phremcectomy is worth trying, 
as occasionally it alone closes the perforation and the lung thereafter slowly 
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reexpands If this does not occur within one or two months, there is very 
little to be gained from further waiting, especially if there is considerable 
toxic absorption A moderate amount of chronic disease even with limited 
cavitation m the contralateral lung is not a contraindication to thoracoplasty 
for tuberculous empyema, for without operation the prognosis m this con- 
dition IS invariably poor 

Limitations of Posterior Paravertebral Thoracoplasty 

Since the major objective m the treatment of chronic pulmonary tubercu- 
losis IS the obliteration of pulmonary cavities, a thoracoplasty can be said to 
fail in its purpose if it does not effect this result In 50 per cent of our 
thoracoplastic patients, although their general condition had greatly im- 
proved and many had attained normal working ability, there was a per- 
sistence of a small amount of bacillary sputum No patient can be con- 
sidered out of potential danger as long as the sputum remains positive for 
tubercle bacilli Thick-walled apical cavities, and centrally located cavities 
with thick walls and a very thickened pleura are the principal causes for an 
imperfect collapse Regeneration of the ribs, if the intervals between the 
stages of the operation have to be unduly prolonged on account of infection 
or the poor condition of the patient, frequently prevents a complete collapse 
Anterolateral costectomy is advocated by Hedbloom to meet such con- 
tingencies It is applicable alike to incompletely collapsed pulmonary and 
to empyema cavities This type of secondary operation will, m time, be 
more widely employed as the danger of imperfectly collapsed cavities comes 
to be more generally recognized Our problem has been to convince the 
patient of the necessity of further surgery when he is enjoying good health 
and IS free from symptoms except for the morning cough and slight ex- 
pectoration To obviate the possibility of a secondary operation, Bruns and 
Casper ■" have devised a new technic which is essentially a combination of an 
upper stage thoracoplasty and pneumolysis It seems ideally indicated for 
an upper lobe lesion with a large thick-walled cavity In our personal ex- 
perience with two cases in which this operation was employed, the results 
have been very gratifying For selected cases it will probably become the 
operation of choice 

Contraindications to Collapse Therapy 

Altliough certain conditions interdicting the collapse of a lung by one of 
the three principal methods have already been touched upon, the general 
subject of contraindications is deserving of a separate discussion The 
average patient between the ages of 15 and 50 with unilateral or nearly 
unilateral pulmonary disease rarely presents contraindications to pneumo- 
tliorax Witli the advent of insulin, diabetes no longer precludes pneumo- 
thorax Our experience with pneumothorax in relatively young diabetics 
during the past fi^ e years has been gratifying This does not hold true of 
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thoracoplasty Dyspnea, if not toxic, cyanosis, emphysema and decom- 
pensated valvular heart disease contiaindicate any form of collapse therapy 
Well compensated initial regurgitation is usually not a contraindication 
In bronchial asthma, pneumothorax may be cautiously tried, possibly also 
phrenicectomy, but not thoracoplasty In nephiitis without evident impair- 
ment of the cardio-vascular system the two simpler measures are permissible 
If renal function and blood chemical deteimination are within normal limits, 
thoracoplasty may be considered Laryngeal tuberculosis, if not acute, and 
if not merely a local manifestation of miliary tuberculosis, does not con- 
traindicate any form of collapse measure In intestinal tuberculosis, if not 
too far advanced, pneumothorax or phrenicectomy may be employed but not 
thoracoplasty, unless the intestinal disease has been inactive for at least one 
year Patients past the age of 40 do not tolerate collapse therapy well, 
especially thoracoplasty, yet, this is not an inflexible rule A patient at the 
age of 45 or even 50 who has not been sick for more than five years and who, 
during that time, has had periods of remission enabling him to be up and 
about for several months at a time is often a better surgical risk than an- 
other patient 30 years old who has been sick 10 years and has been confined 
to bed the greater part of that time As a matter of fact, it has been our 
practice, whenever we receive a patient who is suited for thoracoplasty and 
who has been confined to bed elsewhere for some time, to wean him gradually 
away from the bed and to assign him graded walking exercises for several 
weeks before proceeding with the operation , unless indeed the latter has to 
be done to meet an emeigency, such as hemoptysis Prolonged bed rest in 
patients, of this type often causes a lowering of general muscular and myo- 
cardial tone It IS the flabby, irritable heart that constitutes one of the 
main dangers The psychic state of the patient is also an important con- 
sideration A fear-complex requires painstaking effort on the part of the 
clinician to overcome, not by coercion or persuasion, but by education 
Close association between the successful postoperative case and the candidate 
for operation is often more helpful in overcoming the latter’s apprehension 
than are the physician’s efforts 

Results of Thoracoplasty 

In only 2 4 per cent of all our patients, and 4 6 per cent of our unsuc- 
cessful pneumothorax cases, was thoracoplasty deemed a feasible procedure 
In the desire to be of assistance to an otherwise doomed patient, certain 
relative contraindications were occasionally disregarded That is probably 
why our results do not compare favorably with those of others Our 
operative mortality, within one to four weeks, was 12 per cent By a more 
rigid selection of cases, this figure has been reduced in the past year to a 
little over 7 per cent Approximately 50 per cent have either experienced 
an apparent arrest of the disease, or have improved to such an extent as to 
enable them to do full time work The observation period after the opera- 
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tion ranges from one to twelve years In from 25 to 30 per cent of patients, 
m spite of improvement, varying degrees of invalidism persist The cause 
of the invalidism in these cases is usually either the continuance of low grade 
tuberculous activity attributable as a rule to an incompletely collapsed 
cavity, or the presence of myocardial insufficiency or emphysema The oc- 
currence of new disease foci or the reactivation of old foci in the better lung 
has been very rare, especially in those whose sputum became free of tubercle 
bacilli The results, therefore can be said to be excellent when one considers 
that these patients are at best sub-standard surgical risks Considering the 
furtlier fact that there is nothing else to offer them except several years of a 
hopeless sanatorium existence while they are waiting for the finale, thoraco- 
plasty IS a real boon to the far advanced case 

Summary 

For over 13 years we have been employing collapse therapy in patients, 
the average duration of whose pulmonary disease has been five years, and 
of whom 70 per cent were far advanced cases with cavitation In the past 
SIX years, the indications were extended and relative contraindications have 
been occasionally disregarded Nevertheless, pneumothorax was applicable 
in only 15 67 per cent, phrenicectomy as an independent or supplementary 
procedure in 19 per cent and thoracoplasty in 2 4 per cent Of 239 patients 
in whom pneumothorax was attempted, 63 or 26 3 per cent had complete 
pleural adhesions so that even a pocketed space could not be obtained Since 
75 per cent of all patients had had previous institutional or private treatment 
elsewhere, these figures would seem to indicate that either collapse therapy 
IS not instituted early enough to make it of greater value or that many pa- 
tients discharged as cured were actually only quiescent cases which later 
sustained relapses no longer amenable to rest treatment Withal, our results 
have been essentially veiy^ satisfactory Collapse therapy is justly consid- 
ered the greatest achievement m the field of tuberculosis during the past two 
decades It has made advanced pulmonary tuberculosis a treatable disease 
To the properly selected patient, it offers a chance of recovery far greater 
than that which he can expect from any other form of treatment It 
shortens the duration of the disease and makes recovery more certain In 
the average patient, the choice of procedure should be first pneumothorax, 
second phrenicectomy, and third thoracoplasty A patient under conserva- 
tive treatment, even if he pursues a clinically favorable course, should have 
frequent roentgen-ray chest examinations and blood studies, especially ery- 
throcyte sedimentation tests, to determine more accurately whether Nature’s 
method is wholly adequate If the indications for collapse therapy are 
favorable, it should be instituted without delay and before extension of the 
disease makes the patient unsuitable for such treatment 

The indications and contraindications have been emphasized, for they 
constitute the most important gmdes in the management of the advanced 
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case, though as yet no set rules are possible. The individualization of 
patients will always be essential to intelligent treatment, and above all 
clinical judgment is necessary A knowledge of pneumodynamics is in- 
dispensable to both physician and surgeon, and both must render each other 
the closest cooperation in order to secure the best possible results for their 
patient Finally, the psychological make-up of the patient must be caiefully 
scrutinized and all hidden feais, doubts and prejudices unravelled and over- 
come In no disease does the personal element, the tact, the kindliness of 
the physician, his willingness to give freely of his time to the patient count 
for as much as in tuberculosis To be able to break unpleasant news in such 
a way as to make the patient see the more hopeful aspect of a perplexing 
situation is an art which can be acquired It is the duty of the physician to 
inspire in his patient confidence in a proposed new form of treatment with- 
out necessarily concealing its hazards or actual dangers, and experience 
teaches how to do it We confidently believe that by following closely such 
a program it is possible to obtain satisfactory results in even as unfavorable 
a disease as far advanced chronic pulmonary tuberculosis 
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CALCAREOUS AORTIC VALVULAR LESIONS- 

By Burr M Hathaway, A B , M D , Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Stenosis of the aoitic valve, with calcification, continues to attract the 
attention of clinicians and pathologists The fiequencv with which this 
condition is found at autopsy, in contiast to the infrequency of its clinical 
diagnosis, and the unsettled state of opinion as to its etiology invite further 
study To this end, 52 examples of aoitic valvular disease have been se- 
lected fiom 4000 consecutive autopsies, these have been divided into sig- 
nificant groups, and subjected to cUmco-pathological analysis The results 
of this statistical study justify certain conclusions as to the etiology of this 
form of cardiac disease 


Survey of Literature 

Aortic stenosis with calcification has been reported frequently and dis- 
cussed from various points of view Some of these case reports are pre- 
sented without conclusions as to etiology 

Leclerc,^^ 111 1905, reported two cases of aortic stenosis in which the maximum 
murmur was heard at the left of the sternum instead of m the usual aortic area The 
other physical findings m both patients were typical of aortic stenosis and the diagnosis 
was verified by autopsy, both cases having a marked stenosis due to fusion and calcifi- 
cation of the cusps The author accounted for the unusual location of the aortic 
murmur by leftward displacement of the heart 

Cabot,* in 1926, described a man of 47 years who had had a slow ly progressing 
cardiac lesion since youth At the time of admission he was m ertiemis and, with 
other murmurs, he had the typical murmur and thrill of aortic stenosis Autopsy re- 
vealed aortic endocarditis with calcification, stenosis and insufficiency 

In 1931 Tuohy and Eckman*® reported six cases of apitic stenosis, three of 
which had come to autopsy and these showed calcareous nodules in the cusps These 
authors observed that there is associated with this type of aortic stenosis a demon- 
strable degree of insufficiency, that the valvular deformity is due to nodular calcium 
deposits in the media of the cusps, that this lesion may produce typical anginal attacks 
in the absence of any coronary lesions and that no other valvular lesion produces such 
marked left ventricular hypertrophy They diagnosed the presence of the calcareous 
nodules during life 

Another group of writers have favored senile, or non-inflammatory, 
changes 

In 1904 Monckeberg*® discussed thoroughly the microscopic anatomy of the 
aortic valve in an attempt to explain the occurrence of sclerosis and calcification He 
presented four groups of patients who did not die of cardiac disease but who showed 
at autopsy varying degrees of sclerosis of the aortic valve He demonstrated, to his 
own satisfaction, that there is no direct association between atherosclerosis of the first 
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part of the aorta and aortic endocardial sclerosis, but that the latter process, like the 
former, is a senile degenerative change 

In 1926 Clawson, Bell and Hartzell ® studied IS hearts showing aortic stenosis 
due to calcareous nodules, witli no satisfactory evidence of inflammatory origin The 
position of these calcareous nodules did not correspond to tliat of the vegetations in 
active endocarditis and almost invariably the root of the aorta m these hearts was free 
from sclerotic lesions Microscopically, tlie lesions consisted chiefly of masses of cal- 
cium salts, and decalciflcation left a homogeneous material The surrounding connec- 
tive tissue had the appearance of aortic atheroma with lipoid content Frequently the 
surrounding tissue was vascular and showed mononuclear infiltrations In one valve 
true cartilage and bone formation were noted In other groups of hearts with known 
aortic endocarditis in various stages some were found in which calcareous nodules oc- 
curred which were identical with those in the above group and it could not be deter- 
mined whether they had resulted from the inflammatory process or were merely 
coincidental 

In 1931 Margolis, Ziellesen and Barnes reported a series of 42 examples of 
calcareous aortic valvular disease, 34 of which were in males These were selected 
because they showed this condition at autopsy, without significant degrees of involve- 
ment of other valves The majority of the patients were over SO years old In only 
three was a typical murmur of aortic stenosis found clinically At autopsy, the aortic 
valves were characterized by varying amounts of calcium deposition with stiffening or 
distortion of the cusps Some showed stenosis or insufficiency or both The charac- 
teristic feature was the involvement primarily of the aortic ring, or frequently only 
of the commissures, and in the more marked cases, extension onto the cusps All but 
one case showed coronary sclerosis and 14 showed scattered myocardial fibrosis 
There were no infarcts Microscopical examination revealed myocardial hypertrophy 
and slight increase in interstitial tissue Cellular infiltrations were lacking in all but 
one case The calcium masses were surrounded by old, practically acellular, fibrous 
tissue except those which extended to the surface There the exposed side was 
covered by fibrin Most of the valves were free from cellular infiltrations, but in 
five instances there were small collections of lymphocytes and endothelial leukocytes 
in the cusps near the calcareous deposits Some of the capillaries supplying the cusps 
showed medial proliferation with thickening of their walls As to etiology, these 
authors suggested rheumatic fever, but added that the distribution and gross and 
microscopical appearances were atypical They suggested also an inflammatory proc- 
ess in the arterioles of the valve ring leading to obliteration and subsequent ischemia, 
or a generalized or selective atherosclerosis involving these arterioles and producing 
the same result They found no evidence that the explanation lay in a healed bac- 
terial endocarditis and mentioned the fact that syphilis is not a likely cause since it is 
not particularly prone to lead to calcification 

Still another group have favored the common infectious diseases of child- 
hood or tuberculosis as the etiological factor 

In 1909 Gallavardin wrote on a non-rheumatic aortic stenosis in young pa- 
tients He classified aortic stenosis as rheumatic, arterial (on a sclerotic basis), and 
con°-enital To these three groups he added a fourth in which the etiology is obscure 
This type is seen in young patients There are indisputable physical signs and the 
lesion IS purely, or at least predominantly, a stenosing one, due to fusion of the aortic 
cusps It IS perfectly tolerated for a long period of tune The author reported three 
cases of his own exempli fj mg this type of aortic lesion Two of these were males, 
none had died when the paper was written All had t 3 'pical signs of aortic stenosis. 
He favored a slow'ly progressing chronic endocarditis during childhood and >outh as 
the explanation and suggested tuberculosis or other infectious diseases of childhood 
as possible causes 
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In 1921 Gallavardin “ wrote again on the same subject, presenting 10 addi- 
tional cases All o£ these were males (picked while examining young soldiers) All 
had typical physical signs of aortic stenosis except that in two the nun niur was loud- 
est at the left of the sternum No autopsy reports were given 

In 1928 a case of non-rheumatic aortic stenosis in a young man of 24 was re- 
ported by Roubier and Tourniaire There were definite clinical signs of aortic 
stenosis and no history of rheumatic fever or chorea He had had cervical adenitis 
in childhood Serological tests were negative for syphilis Autopsy revealed a 
markedly enlarged heart (850 gin ), a recent adhesive pericarditis, and a hard sten- 
otic and insufficient aortic valve The under surfaces of the cusps were covered by 
cartilage-hard tissue containing nodules of calcium and the cusps were interadherent 
These authors tliought the lesion to be on an inflammatory basis and discussed as pos- 
sibilities an old endocarditis of the ordinary type and tuberculosis They mentioned 
also the possibility of syphilis 

A fourth group have favored syphilis as tlie cause of this disease 

In 1903 Armand-Delille and J Heitz ^ reported the case of a woman, aged 49 
years, with a long history of gradually progressing symptoms of aortic stenosis At 
autopsy a marked degree of calcification of the aortic valve with stenosis was found 
and, though they were unable to prove it, the authors thought syphilis was the cause 

In 1921 Queyrat and Mouquin described a child slightly less than six years 
of age on whom they had made a diagnosis of congenital syphilis on physical stigmata 
in spite of negative serological tests There was no history of rheumatic fever 
chorea or scarlet fever Physical examination revealed an undoubted aortic stenosis 
These authors made a diagnosis of congenital aortic stenosis No autopsy report was 
given 

The remaining authors have considered rheumatic fever a probable cause 
of calcification of the aortic valve 

In 1901 Barie ® wrote a paper on acquired aortic stenosis and chronic aortitis in 
children In reviewing the literature he was struck b> the frequency of this diag- 
nosis He found eight cases ranging in age from two to fourteen years Five of 
these came to autopsy, and calcification of the aortic valve was described in two 
Aortic stenosis was found in six cases and was accompanied by aortic insufficiency in 
five One of these six was not proved by autopsy In one case only was there men- 
tion of alteration of the other valves, and this was in a child who developed mitral 
and aortic murmurs during an attack of rheumatic fever Bane reported Ins own 
observation of a boy, aged IS years, who had had scarlet fever at eight This pa- 
tient had clinical evidence of aortic stenosis In discussing tlie subject he distin- 
guished two types of aortic stenosis in children one coming on during the course of 
acute articular rheumatism with the lesions on the ventricular surfaces of the aortic 
cusps at their free margins, the aortic stenosis of endocaidial origin, the other, as- 
sociated with a chronic preestablished aortitis This, according to him, is the result 
of an arterial lesion which has extended to the valve cusps and is the more common 
He concluded that in children it is more difficult to find the etiology than in adults in 
whom it can frequently be attributed to syphilis, typhoid fever, gout, lead poisoning, 
etc In children, aortic stenosis is nearly always associated with other cardiopathy 
and IS usually the sequel of chronic aortitis 

In 1930 Drake “ summarized the clinical aspects of sclerotic changes in the 
aortic valve In his discussion he suggested that rheumatic fever or atherosclerosis 
might be the etiology though senile changes fail to explain all cases He found the 
lesion most often in elderly males and remarked that often there were no accompany- 
ing valvular lesions He often observed the absence of a systolic thrill in these cases 
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and accounted for tins on tlie basis of a weak myocardium His cases had very little 
aortic insufficiency and consequently no abnormality in pulse pressure They all 
showed a rather marked generalized atherosclerosis without marked involvement of 
the aorta 

In 1931 Christian,®*® in a paper entitled “Aortic Stenosis with Calcification of 
the Cusps,” reported 21 cases ranging in age from 25 to over 60 years Of these, 15 
were males and all had no other vahular patliology He found this lesion charac- 
terized clinically by its occurrence chiefly in males and relatively late in life, by its 
slow progression with cardiac decompensation appearing late, by the presence of a 
systolic thrill and harsh murmur over die aortic area, frequently accompanied by a 
softer blowing diastolic murmur , by considerable cardiac hypertrophy , by a decreased 
or normal pulse pressure, and by the absence of anything in the latter half of life to 
which die etiology might be attributed At autopsy these hearts were characterized 
by increased weight, by marked narrowing of the aortic valve, and by thickened, often 
interadherent, cusps containing masses of calcium In discussing etiology the author 
looked upon rheumatic fever as most likely since 11 of the 21 gave definite histones 
of diis disease Two others gave indefinite histones, and the remaining histones 
were probably unreliable because of the patients’ condition or the lapse of time since 
the attack occurred Against atherosclerosis with calcification as an explanation was 
the fact that most of the series showed little or no aortic atherosclerosis He stated 
that the lesions in these cases bore no resemblance to syphilis of the aortic valve 

Also in 1931, Clawson " discussed an analysis of 161 cases with nonsyphilitic 
aortic valve deformity, either occurring alone or associated with deformities of other 
valves From this analysis he concluded that severe aortic valve deformity is usually 
of the calcareous nodular variety, that a severe grade of aortic stenosis is common in 
this deformity and should frequently be diagnosed clinically, that compensation and 
tolerance of the lesion is a more important factor in explaining its frequent incidence 
111 elderly people than is its being an old-age disease and that the frequency of a rheu- 
matic history in these patients suggests an infectious etiology The gross and micro- 
scopic findings also indicate an inflafiimatory origin He found no support for the 
metabolic theory of origin and said the term “ arteriosclerotic valve deformity ” is a 
misnomer 

The foregoing summary reviews some of the more important writings in 
the literature on this subject It might be well to mention also some of the 
work on the blood vessels of the heart valves, since this may be of impor- 
tance in the etiology of aortic valvular lesions of the type under considera- 
tion 


In 1917 B\yne-Jones® summarized the literature on this phase of cardiac anat- 
omy and outlined a method of injection which he used to demonstrate blood vessels in 
the valves of human hearts He found that m the semilunar valves tlie blood vessels 
arise from two sources from the vasa vasorum of the aorta and pulmonary artery, 
and from the vessels of the auricular endocardium From the former a few* delicate 
vessels are given off at tlie line of attachment of the cusps to the wall of the artery 
and penetrate the valve for a short distance along its line of closure Those from the 
latter source form a hedge-like plexus in the base of the cusp, and from this, delicate 
vessels pass upward for a distance of about one-half the width of the valve He was 
unable to demonstrate vessels in the thin central portion of the valve cusps or in the 

noduli Arantii , « , . ^ 

Kugel,^® in 1928, in an article entitled “Anatomical Studies on the Coronary 
Arteries and Their Branches,” discussed the artcna aiiastomottca auncularts magna 
He demonstrated this vessel by injection methods and described it as a large anasto- 
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motic artery linking the left and the right coionaries It is constant in its occurrence, 
though subject to slight variations in its course It supplies branches to the aortic 
cusp of the initial valve and to the aortic valve cusps (when vessels are found m these 
sites), as well as to the commissures of the aortic valve and to the base of the aorta 
Later in 1928 Ritter, Gross, and Kucel^’ presented a study of 14 cases out of 
700 examined having aitenae valviilares, these 14 showing no evidence of any previ- 
ous inflammatory process 

Material 


For this study I have selected 52 cases showing aortic valve lesions 
These have been divided into four groups, the first of which includes those 
showing sclerosis and calcification of the aortic valve with no obvious eti- 
ology This group IS further divided into two subgroups, one of which in- 
cludes the cases showing no other essential valvular lesions and the other, 
those showing also other valvular changes In group II are those cases in 
which there is definite pathological evidence of syphilis as an etiologic fac- 
tor Group III contains those cases with clinical or pathological evidence of 
rheumatic fever as the causative factor In group IV there are a few cases 
showing active subacute bacterial or ulcerative aortic endocarditis without 
involvement of the other valves Groups II, III, and IV have been selected 
for comparison with group I Group I contains 29 cases, 10 of which 
show involvement of the aortic valve alone In group II theie are nine 
cases Group III contains 1 1 while there are but three in group IV The 
aortic valves in group IV show no calcification, these cases being included 
in order to obtain a comparison with active inflammatory aortic lesions 
In order to save space these various groups will be presented collectively 
with the incidence of various features given by number of cases In the 
tables the same information is presented as percentages of the total number 
m the group to facilitate compai ison 

Group I A Undetermined Etiology, Aortic Valve Alone 

Affected 


Of the 10 cases in group I showing no involvement of the other valves, 
seven were males The average age was 52 years, the youngest patient 
being 30 and the oldest 84 Clinical records were available on only eight of 
the 10 and of these, six complained of undoubted cardiac symptoms One 
had symptoms which might have been cardiac, but could be explained on the 
basis of the severe anemia which was also present In one case the com- 
plaint was definitely non-cardiac In the histones of this group of eight 
patients the following infections were recorded 


Infection 
Measles 
Pneumonia 
Rheumatic fever 
Scarlet fever 
Diphtheria 
Typhoid fever 
Gonorrhea 
Influenza 
No infections 


Percentage of Group 


Number of Cases (8 cases) 

4 SO 

3 37i 

2 (1 questionable) 25 

2 25 

1 124 

1 124 

1 124 

1 124 

1 124 
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In these eight records the physical examination showed cardiac enlarge- 
ment m SIX Seven had a S3’’stohc cardiac murmur and in four of these the 
murmur was best heard at the base In one case there was an accompany- 
ing systolic thrill One patient had a diastolic mitral murmur and one had 
no cardiac murmur The average blood pressure of the six cases in which 
It was recorded uas approximately 120 mm Hg systolic and 82 diastolic, 
the highest systolic pressure being 138 The lowest diastolic pressure ivas 
10, in a patient m evttemis The three cases in which the result of the 
Kahn test was reported showed negative results The cause of death as 
determined at autopsy was cardiac disease in four instances, in two, per- 
nicious anemia, in tliree, carcinoma, and in one, pneumonia Thus m six 
cases tlie cause of death can be considered non-cardiac 

At autopsy all of tliese hearts showed calcification of the aortic valve 
similar to that seen in figure 1 Nine showed cardiac enlargement Seven 
had aortic stenosis of varying severity, and four of the group had an asso- 
ciated aortic insufficiency Three showed no aortic stenosis or insufficiency 
One heart showed adhesive pericarditis, wdiile the others showed no peri- 
cardial abnormality save a soldier’s spot in one and an increase in fluid in 
anotlier 

Analysis of the microscopic studies of these ten hearts reveals no hyper- 
trophy of tlie muscle fibers in four, slight in four, moderate in one and 
marked in one In one case there was no atrophy of the muscle fibers, in 
eight atrophy w'as slight, and m one it ivas moderate m degree None of 
the 10 showed hypoplastic fibers Seven showed a slight degree of myo- 
cardial fibrosis, tw'o showed a moderate degree and one a marked fibrosis 
The distribution of this fibrosis was patcliy in eight and diffuse in two. In 
no case was it perivascular In four cases its character was fibroblastic, in 
five it w'as hyaline, one of these showing small fibroblastic areas In one it 
was myxomatous with hyaline change in some areas 

Active cellular infiltrations w^ere present in tlie myocardium to a slight 
degree in five of the cases In twro of tliese tlie infiltrations were peri- 
vascular The remaining five hearts show'ed no infiltrations In two, sec- 
tions showed no interstitial tissue increase , six show'ed slight increase , one, 
a moderate, and one a marked increase No Asclioff nodules w'ere found in 
any of the group Endocardial sclerosis, aside from that in the aortic area, 
w^as not present in two cases, only slight in three, moderate in three, and 
marked in tw'O Extension of the endocardial sclerosis into the myocardium 
w^as obsen'ed in varying degrees in six hearts Five hearts revealed no 
fattv infiltration of the myocardium, tw o revealed a slight degree and three 
a moderate degree Degenerative fatty infiltration w^as absent m one, slight 
in three and moderate in six The small coronary vessels showed no sclero- 
sis in seven cases, a slight degree in tw'O and a moderate degree in one The 
medium-sized coronaiy^ branches were negative in tliree, slightly sclerotic in 
five and moderately sclerotic in two The large coronaries showed a slight 
deo-ree of sclerosis in six, a moderate degree m three, one of which showed 
partial occlusion, and a marked degree in one 
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Fig 1 Group I A Male, aged 30 Severe aortic stenosis with marked calcification 
of cusps and left ventricular hypertrophy 


Group I B Undetermined Etiology, Other Valves also Altered 

The remaining 19 cases in group I are those which, in addition to aortic 
valve scleiosis, showed other valvular lesions Of these, 12 Avere males 
The average age for the group was 60 years, the youngest patient was 40 
and the oldest was 98 The record on one of these patients was not avail- 
able, so the percentages on the clinical findings are computed on a total of 18 
Ten gave complaints which were definitely cardiac The remainder gave 
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non-cardiac complaints The histones revealed the following infections in 
these patients 


Infection 

Number of Cases 

Percentage of Group 
(18 cases) 

Measles 

8 

44 

Scarlet fever 

6 

34 

Mumps 

5 

28 

Whooping cough 

4 

22 

Chicken pox 

4 

22 

Rheumatic fever 

3 

17 

Diphtheria 

3 

17 

Smallpox 

3 

17 

Quinsy 

2 

11 

Tonsillitis or sore throat 

2 

11 

Influenza 

2 

11 

Typhoid fever 

2 

11 

Malaria 

1 

6 

Pneumonia 

1 

6 

Hard chancre 

1 

6 

“ Usual childhood diseases " 

2 

11 

No infections 

5 

28 


Physical examination revealed cardiac enlargement in 10 of the 18 A 
systolic murmur was heard in 14, in seven of these it was loudest at the base 
and in the other seven it ivas best heard at the apex Five had a diastolic 
murmur Seven had a greater or lesser degree of sclerosis of the peripheral 
vessels The average blood pressure of the group was 153 mm Hg systolic 
and 94 diastolic, the highest systolic being 224, and the highest pulse pres- 
sure 104 In the 12 cases on which the Wassermann or Kahn test was done 
there were negative reports 

The causes of death in these 19 cases, based on the autopsy findings, 
were as follows six, malignancy (five carcinomas, one hypernephroma) , 
five, arteriosclerosis (including cardiopatlna artenosclerotica) , four, mitral 
or aortic valvular disease, or both, one, hemiplegia, one, pneumonia, one, 
pulmonary tuberculosis, 8Lnd one, pansmusitis 

Examination of the hearts at autopsy revealed definite cardiac enlarge- 
ment in 12, the heaviest heart weighing 770 gm , five showed an old patchy 
epicarditis Twelve showed no stenosis of either the mitral or aortic valve 
Seven showed valvular stenosis as follows mitral valve alone, four (one 
with insufficiency also) , aortic valve alone, one , and both valves, two 

The microscopic findings are summed up as follows hypertrophy of 
muscle fibers was absent in six, slight in 10, and moderate in three Atrophy 
was absent in four, slight in six, and moderate in nine Hypoplasia of the 
muscle fibers was absent m IS and present to a moderate degree in one The 
amount of fibrosis of the heart wall was considered slight in nine cases and 
moderate in 10 This connective tissue had a patchy distribution in 12 cases, 
in one of which it was perivascular m some areas It was diffuse m two 
cases and especially perivascular m five Its character was predominantly 
fibroblastic in seven cases in one of which it was hyaline in areas It was 
predominantly hyaline in 12 cases, in three of which there were fibroblastic 
areas, one with myxomatous regions 
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Active cellular infiltrations were not found in 11 of these cases, they 
were considered slight in seven and model ate in one In four of these they 
were perivascular in distiibution Inci eased stioma was absent in one case, 
slight in eight and model ate m 10 No Aschoff nodules were found in these 
19 cases Endocaidial sclerosis other than valvular was not found in five 
cases, was only slight in six, modeiate in seven and marked m one In 16 
It extended into the myocaidiuni in vaiying degrees 

Fatty infiltration was absent m 12 cases, slight in four and moderate in 
three Degenerative fatty infiltration was absent in two cases, slight in nine, 
moderate in five and marked in three The small coronary vessels showed 
no sclerosis in 14 cases , the medium-sized ones, none in nine cases, and the 
large ones, none in two cases A slight degiee of sclerosis was observed in 
the small ones in five cases, in the medium-sized ones in five cases, and in the 
large ones in 10 cases A moderate degree was found m the medium-sized 
vessels in five cases and in the large ones in one case Marked coronary 
sclerosis was observed in six cases, m all of which it was present only in the 
larger branches 


Group II Etiology Determined to Be Syphilis 


In group II there are six males and three females The average age of 
the group was approximately 49 years, the oldest individual being 68 and 
the youngest, 18 In one patient the clinical record was not available and in 
another the complaint was not obtained because the patient was m a stuporous 
condition on admission Of the seven on whom complaints were recorded 
three were non-cardiac and four, cardiac The eight histones reviewed re- 
vealed the following infections 


Infection 
Influenza 
Hard chancre 
Gonorrhea 
Measles 
Scarlet fever 
Whooping cough 
Quinsy 

Tonsillitis or sore throat 
Typhoid fever 
Malaria 
Pneumonia 
Rheumatic fever 
Running ear 

“ Usual childhood diseases ” 
No infections 


Number of Cases 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


Percentage of Group 
(8 cases) 

25 

25 

25 

m 

12i 

12i 

m 

m 

12i 

m 

12i 

m 

m 

25 

25 


Physical examination revealed cardiac enlargement in seven of the eight 
whose records were available In one of these it was recorded as slight , in 
the other case there was no enlargement Systolic murmurs were heard m 
SIX cases, in two of which the maximum intensity was at the base In two 
cases a diastolic murmur was heard at the apex and in one of these there 
was an accompanying thrill A presystohc murmur at the apex was noted 
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in one case In three cases diastolic murmurs were heard at the base Re- 
sults of the Kalin test were reported on two, one, negative, and the other, 
two plus The average blood pressure m the five cases of the group m 
which It was recoided was 133 mm Hg systolic and 85 diastolic, the highest 
systolic pressure being 160 and the highest pulse pressure being 68 

The causes of death as determmed at autopsy were as follows car- 
cinoma of prostate in one instance, syphilitic heart disease in two, syphilis 
of the aorta in three, m one of whicli there was aortic valvular insufficiency, 
in another an accompanying syphilitic involvement of the myocardium and 
aortic valve, and in the third an aortic aneurysm One death was due to 
aortic stenosis and insufficiency with a generalized atlierosclerosis , another 
was a thymico-lymphatic death, and another was due to rheumatic heart 
disease In tins last case it was determined microscopically that syphilis 
also was a factor 

The hearts in these cases were found enlarged at autopsy in eight in- 
stances, the largest one weighing 1350 gm There was an area of adhesive 
pericarditis m one case, soldier’s spots in three and hydropericardium in one 
Bilateral ventricular mural thrombi were found in one Both the aortic and 
mitral valves showed sclerosis and calcification in three cases and in one of 
these there was thickening of the tricuspid flaps also In six cases the 
valvular involvement, except for relative insufficiency, was limited to the 
aortic valve There was aortic stenosis in three and in two of these there 
was an associated insufficiency Aortic insufficiency without stenosis oc- 
curred once and one case showed mitral stenosis and insufficiency Four 
hearts show'ed no valvular stenosis or insufficiency 

Analysis of tlie microscopic studies on this group reveals no hypertrophy 
of the muscle fibers in four cases, slight hypertrophy in three, and moderate 
m two Atrophy of the muscle fibers was absent in two, slight in four, and 
moderate m three Hypoplasia was absent in all nine cases The degree of 
fibrosis of the myocardium w'as slight in two cases, moderate in six. and 
marked in one This connective tissue w'as distributed diffusely in eight 
cases (two showing a patchy distribution in areas), and had a patchy dis- 
tribution in one case It was hyaline m five cases (two showing fibroblastic 
areas), myxomatous with fibroblastic areas in one, and fibroblastic in three 
(one showing hjaline areas) Active cellular infiltrations were found to a 
slight degree in three cases, to a moderate degree in five and to a marked 
deo'ree in one These were perivascular in distribution in five cases A 
slight degree of increase of stroma was observed in tw'o cases and a moderate 
de°-ree in seven No Aschoff nodules were found in any of this group 

All nine cases showed endocardial sclerosis in addition to that on the 
valves In three it ivas slight in amount, in five it w'as moderate, and in 
one, marked In two cases there was no extension into the myocardium 
The others showed varying degrees of extension Fatty infiltration of tlie 
myocardium w'as absent m five cases, slight in three and marked m one De- 
generative fatty infiltration was slight in two cases, moderate in four and 
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ment without involvement also of some of the other valves The aortic 
valve lesions varied from slight sclerosis to marked calcification with inter- 
adherent cusps There was no aortic stenosis m the group 

Summary of the microscopic findings m this group shows absence of 
muscle lu'pertrophy m three hearts, slight hypertrophy in five and moderate 
hypertrophy in three Atrophy of the muscle fibers was absent m two, 
slight m four and moderate m five Hypoplasia was not observed m any 
Fibrosis of the myocardium was slight m three cases, moderate m six and 
marked m two The distribution of the fibrosis was predominantly peri- 
vascular 111 seven, four of these showing diffuse areas and two showing 
areas m which the distribution was patchy Four showed a predominantly 
diffuse disti ibution, two having areas with a perivascular and three, a patchy 
distribution The connective tissue was hyaline in six hearts, three of these 
showing fibroblastic areas , fibroblastic m four, two of these showing hyaline 
areas , and myxomatous m one, this one showing also some fibroblastic areas 
Active inflammatory infiltrations were not found in three cases They were 
slis^ht m five, moderate in two and marked in one In seven the infiltrations 
had a perivascular distribution An increase of stroma was observed m all 
1 1 cases , m three it was slight m amount, in six it was moderate and in two 
It was marked Aschoff nodules were not found m seven cases , m one case 
only a few were found, and in three they were moderate in number Endo- 
cardial sclerosis, other than valvular, was slight m amount in three cases, 
moderate in seven and marked in one It extended into the myocardium 
slightly in five and moderately in six 

Fatty infiltration of the myocardium was absent in two cases, slight in 
six, moderate in two and marked in one Degenerative fatty infiltration 
was slight in three cases, moderate m seven and marked m one The coro- 
narv vessels were relatively fiee from sclerosis The small and medium- 
sized branches showed none in nine cases and the large ones, none in four 
cases The small branches showed a slight degree of sclerosis in one and a 
moderate degree in one, w'hile the medium-sized branches showed only a 
slight degree in two cases The large vessels showed a slight degree in five 
and a moderate degree in two In one case one of the large vessels Avas 
partially occluded by a sclerotic plaque 

Group IV Active Vegetatiate and Ulcerative Aortic Valvulitis 

The three cases m group IV are studied merely for comparison in the 
hope of discovering the etiology of calcification of the aortic valve Two 
Avere males and the average age AA'as 34 years, the youngest being 26 and the 
oldest, 47 One of these patients entered the hospital complaining of chills 
and fever and sAvelling of the feet and ankles The other tAvo had definite 
cardiac complaints, one being m evtieims The infections that these pa- 
tients remembered having had are given in the following table 
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Percentage of Group 

Infections 
Measles 

Whooping cough 
Chicken pox 
Mumps 
Sore throat 
Quinsy 
Scarlet fever 
Diphtheria 

Physical examination revealed cardiac enlaigement in two, and systolic 
and diastolic murmurs at both the apex and base in all three cases The re- 
sult of the Wassermann test, reported on one record, was negative Blood 
culture was positive for Streptococcus vindans in one case and not reported 
on the others The average blood pressuie was 116 mm Hg systolic and 51 
diastolic in the two patients for whom it was recorded One of these had 
a pulse pressure of 80 

The causes of death as determined at autopsy were subacute ulcerative 
aortic endocarditis, vegetative aortic endocarditis, and subacute vegetative 
and ulcerative aortic endocarditis with mycotic aneurysm Cardiac enlarge- 
ment was found in two of the three at autopsy Two had a patchy adhesive 
pericarditis and one an hydropericardium The aoitic and mitral valve le- 
sions varied from vegetative to ulcerative in type, the aortic valve m one 
showing a mycotic aneurysm One aortic valve was bicuspid Postmortem 
blood culture was positive for Streptococcus vindans in one instance (not the 
case with the positive antemortem culture) 

Summary of the microscopic findings in group TV reveals no hypertrophy 
of the muscle fibers in one case and moderate hypertrophy in two Atrophy 
was absent in one, slight in one and moderate in one, while hypoplasia was 
absent m all three Myocardial fibrosis was slight in amount in two cases 
and moderate in amount in one Its distribution was diffuse in one, patchy 
in one and perivascular in one It was fibroblastic in all three Active in- 
flammatory infiltrations of the myocardium were found in one of the three 
cases where they were moderate in extent In this case they were not peri- 
vascular in distribution Increased stroma was considered slight in two 
cases and moderate in one Aschoff nodules were found in none of these 
cases 

Endocardial sclerosis was absent in one case, slight in amount in one and 
moderate in one In two it did not extend into the myocardium and in one 
showed only slight extension Fatty mfiltratioi\ of the myocardium was 
slight in all three cases Degenerative fatty infiltration was moderate in all 
Sclerosis of the small, medium-sized, and large coronary vessels was absent 
in all three cases 

Comparative Summary 

To facilitate the comparison of the foregoing groups of cases tables are 
given (See tables 1, 2 and 3 ) In addition a brief comparative summary 
seems necessary Sclerosis and calcification of the aortic valve seem to 


Number of Cases 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


(3 cases) 

m 

66i 

33i 
331 
33 \ 
331 
331 
33i 
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Table I 

Percentage Distribution of Clinical Findings in Four Groups of Aortic Valvular Lesions 


Group 

Se\ 

Average Age 

Complaints j 

History of Infections 

1 

•SJ 

*3 

~ 

1 E 

1 ^ 

Cardiac 

Non-Cardiac 

Measles 

Scarlet Fever 

Rheumatic 

Fever 

Diphtheria 

Tonsillitis 

Gonorrhea 

Syphilis 

n 

70 

30 

55 

75 

25 

SO 

25 

125 

125 

0 

125 

0 

19 

63 

37 

60 

55 

45 ! 

1 

44 

34 

17 

17 

11 

0 

6 

II 

665 

335 

49 

57 

43 

125 1 

125 

125 1 

0 

125 

25 

25 

III 

55 

45 1 

26 

1 

100 

0 

55 

9 

55 

18 

36 

9 

0 

IV 

665 

335 

34 

66f 

335 

665 

335 

0 

1 

335 

335 

0 

0 


Table I {Continued) 


Group 

Physical Examination 

Cause of Death 

Cardiac En- 
largement 

Systolic 

Murmur 

Diastolic 

Murmur 

Systolic 

Thrill 

Diastolic 

Thnll 

Average Blood 
Pressure 

Pneumonia 

Malignancy 

Cardiac 

Disease 


75 

875 

125 

125 

0 

120/82 

10 

30 

40 * 

u 

55 

78 

28 

0 

0 

153/94 

5 

30 

47 t 

II 

875 

75 

75 

0 

125 

133/85 

0 

11 

78 t 

III 

100 

82 

91 

9 

27 

141/38 

0 

0 

100 

IV 

665 

100 

100 

0 

0 

116/51 

0 

0 

100 


* The other two died from pernicious anemia 

t The remaining IS per cent died from hemiplegia, pulmonary tuberculosis and panstn- 
j The other was considered a thymicolyraphatic death 


occur slightly more frequently m the male than m the female The at'erage 
age of tliese groups vanes somewhat, tliat of tlie group of rheumatic fever 
cases being the lowest, the active endocarditis group next in the age scale, 
the syphilitic group next and the group of unknown etiology highest In a 
rough way then, these four groups can be separated according to the average 
age at which deatli occurred 

The complaints of the patients upon entering the hospital indicate that 
they souo-ht medical attention primarily for heart disease, more often than 
for remote diseases Study of the incidence of the various infections in 
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these groups i eveals nothing by which any one of them can be charactei ized 
Measles occurred in about one-half of each gioup except group II, in which 
there was an incidence of but 12 5 per cent The incidence of scarlet fever 
varied from about one-eighth to one-third, the lowest being in group III, the 
rheumatic fever group, and the highest being in the second division of 
group I This disease has been blamed for the occurrence of aortic endo- 
cardial sclerosis, but its incidence in our senes is not sufficiently high to lend 
much weight to this opinion The incidence of a history of rheumatic fever 
varied from about one-eighth to one-fourth except in the rheumatic fever 
group where it was slightly over one-half It was approximately the same 
in the syphilitic group as in the unknown group, so these figures do not point 
conclusively to rheumatic fever as the etiology in group I The incidence of 


Table II 

Percentage Distribution of Gross Pathological Cardiac Findings in Four Groups of Aortic 

Valvular Lesions 


Group 

Cardiac En- 
largement 

Aortic Valve 
Calcification 

Aortic 

Stenosis 

Aortic In- 
sufficiency 

Mitral Valve 
Calcification 

Mitral 

Stenosis 

Mitral In- 
sufficiency 

Pericarditis 

1 ^ 

Mb ! 

90 ’ 

100 

70 

40 

0 

0 

0 

10 

63 

100 

16 ' 

0 

47 

32 I 

5 

26 

II 

89 

100 

33 

33 

33 

11 

11 

44 

III 

100 

9 

0 

0 

45 

45 

27 

45 

IV 

66| 

66| 

661 

33^ 

0 

0 

i 

0 

66! 


diphtheria is likewise as high outside of group I as within it except for group 
II in which no history of diphtheria was obtained Tonsillitis, or sore thioat 
of frequent occurrence, was higher m its incidence outside of than inside of 
group I History of gonorrhea and syphilis did not occur more frequently 
among the cases m group I than in tlie other groups in spite of the known 
fact that gonorrheal endocarditis frequently involves the aortic valve alone 
Typhoid fever, which has also been cited as a possible etiologic factor, oc- 
curred in about one-eighth of each of the groups except in group IV where it 
did not occur at all It should be remembered, also, that the members of our 
group I, having the highest average age, have a better chance to have had 
these infections, and should, therefore, have a higher incidence of them 
Another point to be considered is that the older patients may have forgotten 
the infections of earlier life 

On physical examination a majority of all the groups showed cardiac en- 
largement, and a systolic murmur was heard in over three-fourths of every 
group It IS surprising that such a high proportion showed clinical signs of 
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valvular lesions when we consider that a much lower percentage actually 
showed valvular stenosis or insufficiency at autopsy The importance of the 
systolic thrill in making a clinical diagnosis of calcareous aortic valvular dis- 
ease with stenosis has been emphasized in the literature In this series of 
patients including all four groups, it was recorded only twice, aortic stenosis 
being found at autopsy 16 times In groups II, III and IV a diastolic thrill 
was observed five times, mitral stenosis being found at autopsy six times in 
these groups The average blood pressures of the several groups were not 


Table III 

Percentage Distribution of Microscopic Findings in Four Groups of Aortic Valvular Lesions 


Group 

Hypertrophy 

Atrophy 

Fibrosis 

Distribution of 
Fibrosis 

Character 
of Fibrosis 

Absent 

Slight 

Moderate 

Marked 

Absent 

Slight 

Moderate 

Marked 

Absent 

Slight 

Moderate 

Marked 

Patchy 

Diffuse 

Perivascular 

Fibroblastic 

Hyaline 

Myxomatous 

H 

40 

40 

10 

m 

10 

80 

10 

0 

0 

70 

20 

Dl 

80 

20 

0 

40 

□ 

10 

32 

53 

15 

0 

21 

32 

47 

0 

0 

47 

53 

0 

64 

10 

26 

37 

63 

0 

II 

45 

33 

22 

0 

22 

45 

33 

0 

0 

22 

67 

11 

11 

89 

0 

33 

56 

11 

III 

27 

46 

27 

p 

18 

36 

46 

0 

0 

27 

55 

18 

0 

36 

64 

36 

55 

9 

IV 

33^ 

0 

661 


33i 

331 

331 

0 


66| 

331 

D 

331 

331 

331 


D 

0 


Table III {Continued) 


Group 

Active 

Infiltrations 

Distri- 
bution 
of Infil- 
trations 

Increased 

Stroma 

Aschoff 

Nodules 

Endocardial 

Sclerosis 

Extension 
into Myo- 
cardium 
of Endo- 
cardial 
Sclerosis 

Absent 

03 

Moderate 


Diffuse 

Perivascular 

I 

Slight 

Moderate 

Marked 

Absent 

Present 

Absent 

Slight 

Moderate 

Marked 

Absent 

Present 

■ 

50 

m 

0 

R 

80 

20 

R 

60 

10 

m 

m 

P 

20 

30 

30 

20 

40 

— 

60 

58 

37 

5 

R 

79 

21 

5 

42 

53 

P 

100 

P 

26 

32 

37 

5 

16 

84 

II 

0 

33 

56 

11 

44 

56 

S 

m 

78 

P 

100 

P 

m 

33 

56 

11 

22 

78 

III 

27 

46 

18 

9 

33 

67 

D 

27 

55 

18 

64 

36 

0 

27 

64 

9 

0 

100 

IV 

663 

0 

331 


CSSS 

0 

0 

663 

331 

0 

100 

D 

331 

331 

331 

0 

661 

331 
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Table III (Conltnued) 


Group 

Fatty 

Infiltration 

Degenerative 

Fatty 

Infiltration 

Coronary Atherosclerosis 

Small 

Branches 

Medium-sized 

Branches 

Large 

Branches 

1 

1 

Moderate 

1 

4-) 

c 

o 

Vi 

Slight 

Moderate 

Marked 

Absent 

Slight 

d) 

4-» 

£S 

o 

Marked 

Absent 

Slight 

Moderate 

Marked 

Absent 

Slight 

Moderate 

Marked 


so 

1 20 

30 

0 

10 

30 

60 

0 

70 

20 

10 

0 

30 

50 

20 

0 

0 

160 

30 

10 

H 

63 

21 

|l6 



48 

26 

' 

16 

74 

26 

0 

0 

48 

26 

26 

0 

10 

53 

5 

32 

II 

56 

33 

Q 

11 

0 

22 

45 

33 

56 

22 

0 

22 

67 

22 

11 

0 

33 

45 

0 

22 

III 

18 

55 

m 


0 

g 

64 

9 

82 

9 

9 

0 

82 

18 

0 

0 

36 

46 

18 

0 

IV 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

1 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

i 

0 


at wide variance when the average ages of the groups are considered The 
highest systolic pressure in the entire series was 224 in a woman of 63 with 
a marked generalized atherosclerosis 

The causes of death were predominantly cardiac in all except group I 
where more frequently the cause was remote Autopsy revealed a slightly 
higher peicentage of cardiac enlargement m group I than was determined 
clinically but in the other groups the agreement was very close The high 
proportion of these cases having cardiac enlargement is in accordance with 
the findings of other investigators on this subject The fact that calcifica- 
tion of the aortic valve was not found m 100 per cent of groups III and IV 
has been explained before The occurrence of aortic stenosis was consider- 
ably more frequent in group I, especially in subdivision A This may be ac- 
counted for partly on the basis of age, the sclerosing process having had 
more time to produce stenosis in the older patients Aortic insufficiency as 
found at autopsy was relatively infrequent except m the syphilitic group 
where it occurred as frequently as did stenosis Calcification of the mitral 
valve, absent from group I A by selection, is much less common than calcifi- 
cation of the aortic valve in the remainder of the senes except in the rheu- 
matic fever group where it is five times more common Naturally the oc- 
currence of mitral stenosis and insufficiency bears a similar relation to aortic 
stenosis and insufficiency The occurrence of pericarditis in any form was 
much less common in group I A, being more prevalent in those groups in 
which there were more active lesions of an inflammatory nature and espe- 
cially in the rheumatic fever group 

Comparison of the microscopic findings in the various groups reveals 
strikingly little variation in the amount of hypertrophy of the myocardium 
observed There is a rough proportion between this and the degree of aortic 
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stenosis or the seventy and chronicity of the cardiac disease Likewise 
atrophy of the myocardium is not distinctive in any particular group but 
seems to be proportionate to the average age of tlie group Myocardial 
fibrosis showed the highest incidence m the syphilitic group and next highest 
in tlie rheumatic fever group It was present to a marked degree in only 
one case of group I and this was a patient with arteriosclerotic heart disease 
The fibrosis had a patchy distribution in tlie majority of the cases in both 
divisions of group I In the syphilitic group its distribution was predomi- 
nantly diffuse, while in the rheumatic and ulcerative groups the majority 
showed perivascular distribution The character of the fibrosis was pre- 
dominantly hyaline in every group except number IV, where it was fibro- 
blastic 

Active infiltrations in the myocardium were not outstanding in group I, 
though they were considered a little more prominent in that part of the group 
showing involvement of other than the aortic valve In the other groups 
active infiltrations were present m the majority of the cases except m group 
IV These infiltrations showed a predominantly diffuse distribution in 
group I, a slight tendency to peiivascular distribution m the syphilitic group 
and a fairly marked tendency in this direction in the rheumatic group In- 
creased stroma was found to a considerable extent in every group but was 
most marked in the rheumatic group The syphilitic group was next in 
order Aschoff nodules were found only in group III, and even here in a 
relatively low percentage of the cases 

Sclerosis of the endocardium was found to be fairly constant all through 
the series, being most marked in group I A, and in the great majority of 
cases in which it occurred there was extension into the myocardium Fatty 
infiltration of the myocardium was absent in half or more of the cases in 
groups I and II, being a more prominent feature of the rheumatic and 
ulcerative groups in spite of the lower age figures in these groups Degen- 
erative fatty infiltration, on the other hand, was present in nearly every case 
of the entire series It was most marked in groups II, III, and IV 

Atherosclerosis of the small coronary arterial branches was absent in 
nearly three-fourths of the cases in group I A smaller number of the 
medium-sized branches, however, showed negative findings, over half of the 
group presenting atherosclerosis either to a slight or a moderate degree, but 
none to a marked degree The larger branches in group I showed a fairly 
marked sclerosis, more than did any other group In group II the small 
brandies were free from sclerosis in slightly over half of the cases, but half 
of those showing sclerosis showed it to a marked degree In this group, 
also, the medium-sized branches were relatively free from sclerosis and the 
large branches showed a much less degree than did those of group I. In 
<^roups III and IV sclerosis of the small and medium-sized brandies was rare 
mdeed The large branches in group HI showed a slight degree of sclerosis 
while tliose of group IV showed none 
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Discussion and Conclusions 

Consideration of the ages of the groups of cases studied indicates that 
those with sclerosis of the aortic valve of the type whose etiology is not clear 
live longer than those of known syphilitic or rheumatic origin This find- 
ing cannot be used to rule out rheumatic fever or syphilis m the older group, 
however, since this group may have had stronger constitutions, or have been 
less severely attacked by the causative disease, or attacked later in life 

The possibility that some of the frequent infections found in the past 



Fig 2 Group I A Female, aged 52 Aortic valve cusp showing calcareous nodules 
Patient had a severe aortic stenosis ( X 7 ) 

histones could be etiologic factors in this type of stenosis of the aortic valve 
seems unlikely since there are none which specifically characterize our un- 
known group While too much stress should not be placed on histones, it 
IS significant that rheumatic fever was mentioned by but 12 5 per cent of the 
members of this group 
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The clinical findings in these groups of patients need not be discussed 
further except to say that, unless there is a fairly marked aortic stenosis 
present, sclerosis of the aortic valve with calcification may not be recognized 
by the clinician, unless perchance it be detected by the roentgenologist The 

blood pressures in this series of patients were not distinctive in any one 
group ^ 


V 

0 



Fig 3 Greater magnification of calcareous nodule seen m figure 2 at base of cusp 
Note absence of evidence of inflammatory reaction {X*15) 

When the microscopical studies are considered and group I A compared 
with the other groups, there is noted strikingly little evidence of inflam- 
matory processes in group I A (figures 2, 3 and 4) Pericarditis was less 
common m this group, myocardial fibrosis was less prevalent and in the case 
where it did occur to a marked degree could be accounted for on tlie basis 
of arteriosclerosis The distribution of the fibrosis found in group I A i\as 
more that of arteriosclerotic cardiopathy than of any form of infectious 
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myocarditis of which we have knowledge Active infiltrations of the myo- 
cardium weie not a characteristic feature of group I They were slightly 
more noticeable in I B than in I A, however, and this fact, together with the 
slightly greater incidence of fibrosis in I B, is the only point of difference 
observed to indicate that such a separation is justified Where active in- 
filtrations occurred in group I they were usually diffuse in distribution which 
IS against rheumatic myocarditis in its active stage The cellular infiltra- 
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Fio 4 Greater magniiicatjon of one of the calcareous nodules seen in figure 2 
Note absence of evidence of inflammatory reaction (X 60 ) 

tions about the calcium deposits in the aortic valve were similar to those seen 
in the aorta about calcareous deposits (figure 5) Even though increased 
stroma was fairly prevalent in group I it was less so than in the other groups 
The absence of Aschoff nodules from group I is excellent evidence against 
rheumatic fever as the etiology To be sure, they were not found in all of 
the cases in the rheumatic group, but examination of many more sections 
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from the cases where they were not demonstrated would very likely have 
raised the percentage considerably On the other hand, group I contains 
many more cases, and if the etiology were rheumatic fever m this group 
some of these hearts must surely have contained these pathognomonic 
nodules 

Endocardial sclerosis, aside from that m the aortic area of these hearts, 
was considered It was found most marked in group I where there was 



Fig S Group I B Male, aged 66 Calcareous nodule at base of aortic cusp 
showing slight cellular infiltration nearby ( X lOO ) 

least evidence of inflammation in the myocardium and most evidence of 
atherosclei osis with involvement of the coronary vessels 

evidence gathered in this study then, one must conclude that 
sclerosis of the aortic valve, with varying degrees of calcification and 
stenosis, in those cases without obvious etiology, such as s}philis or rheu- 
matic fever, is not on an infectious basis but rather on the same basis as 

atherosclerosis 
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It IS not unreasonable to draw an analogy between the aortic valve and 
the aorta In the latter we frequently find extensive calcium deposits and no 
evidence of any foregoing infectious process We explain this as a “ me- 
tabolic ” disturbance and if we find cellular infiltrations about the calcareous 
nodules we consider them secondary If, on the other hand, there is evi- 
dence of an old syphilitic aortitis we may make a diagnosis of aortic athero- 
sclerosis on a syphilitic basis Thus also with the aortic valve, it may be 
concluded that the final picture of aortic endocardial sclerosis with calcifica- 
tion and stenosis can be produced either by a chronic inflammatory process 
or a metabolic disturbance The evidence in this series, however, indicates 
that in those cases having obscure etiology and showing other characteristics 
in common with the group presented by Christian,®’ “ the condition develops 
upon a noninfectious basis 

Summary 

1 Fifty-two cases were selected fioln 4,000 consecutive autopsies for the 
purpose of studying calcareous aortic valvular disease 

2 These cases were divided into four mam gi oups, the first having two 
subdivisions 

Group I A Ten cases showing calcareous aortic valvular disease with vary- 
ing degrees of stenosis, undetermined etiology and no other important 
valvular alterations 

Group I B Nineteen cases showing calcareous aortic valvular disease with 
significant changes in other valves 

Group II Nine cases showing calcareous aortic valvular disease with known 
syphilitic etiology 

Group III Eleven cases showing lesions of the aortic valve of known rheu- 
matic fever origin 

Group IV Three cases showing active aortic valvulitis of nonsyphihtic and 
nonrheumatic origin 

3 The clinical and pathological findings in these groups of patients have 
been presented, analyzed and compared 

4 Certain conclusions have been drawn from this study 

a There is no proof that the etiology of aortic stenosis of the type seen in 
group I A lies among the infectious diseases, since none of these 
diseases specifically characterizes this group 
h Microscopical studies indicate that stenosing calcareous aortic valvular 
disease in those cases without obvious cause, such as syphilis or 
rheumatic fever, is usually on a noninflammatory basis 
c Unless the stenosis be fairly well marked, calcareous aortic valvular dis- 
ease may not be diagnosed on physical signs without the aid of the 
roentgenogram 

d The end result of a chronic aortic valvulitis may not be distinguishable 
from that of the noninflammatory calcareous lesion 
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THE TREATMENT OF CHRONIC INTRACTABLE 
ASTHMA WITH POLLEN EXTRACTS ‘ 

By George L Waldbott, M D , F A C P , Detroit, Michigan 

Most clinicians aie m agreement that pollen is the most impoitant cause 
of asthma (Duke/ Walzer/ Vaughan") While there aie many ardent 
advocates of measures to combat factors other than pollen — especially food, 
bacterial infections, house dust, and physical alleig)' — relatively little stress 
has been laid on the treatment of chronic asthma due to pollen 

The obvious reason for tins is, of course, the difficulty of recognizing the 
apparent paradox that m a patient who has been wheezing continuously 
throughout many years, the asthmatic condition may have originated from 
seasonal pollen asthma or pollen hay fever Furthermore, m the chronic 
asthmatic, skin tests are frequently of limited value, a fact which adds 
greatly to the diagnostic difficulties Negative tests are often encountered 
in the face of definite sensitivity (Peshkin^) On the other hand, if in this 
type of asthmatic treatment is instituted, frequently such marked sensitivity 
may be encountered that even the smallest dose of pollen extract produces a 
great aggravation of the symptoms and therefore discourages the patient anc^' 
the doctor from further pollen injections i 

An additional reason for the lack of enthusiasm concerning this treat ' 
ment is this whereas there hai^e been many effective measures, such as th( 
elimination of foods and of epidermals, etc , which were available for com 
batting asthma due to substances other than pollen, until recent years poller 
treatment had not been sufficiently perfected to be successful in the treatmen 
of the more severe types of hay fever and particularly of asthma Tlire 
distinct advances in regard to this treatment can be recorded as being o 
relatively recent date first, the surveying and charting of the air content o 
pollen in various cities, initiated and fostered by O C Durham, secondly 
the realization of the fact that some patients need considerably larger dose 
than those formerly given , thirdly, the introduction of perennial pollen treat! 
ment by A Brown,® and its further elaboration by Figley,® Vaughan,'^ anb 
othei s 

Role of Pollen in Perennial Asthma 

• 

In looking over the skin test records of 121 consecutive patients wit 
chronic asthma of the perennial type, it was found that there were moi 
positive skin reactions to pollen than to any other group of allergen^ 
(Table 1 ) Among the 121 patients, in 65 the approximate date of the firj 
onset of asthma could be definitely determined from the history The anally 
sis showed that m 63 per cent the first attacks started between August 15 at;' 
September 30, the ragweed season, in 20 per cent, during June and Julj 

* Read at the Montreal Meeting of the American College of Physicians, February 9, 19o 

508 ; 
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Table I 

Comparison of Positive * Pollen Reactions with Those of Epidermals and Foods in 121 Cases 



Epidermals 

Food 

Pollen 

Positive skin tests (exclusive of bacteria, 
fungi, dusts, and ‘‘incidentals”) 

483 

1699 

1330 

Or in proportion (pollen — 1) 

0 36 1 

1 

1 28 

1 

Number of routine tests in each case 

16 

148 

42 

Or in proportion (pollen — 1) 

0 38 

3 52 

1 

Positive skin tests if number of tests for 
each group were equal 

1267 

482 

1330 


* Including dermal, mtradermal, “ borderline,” late reactions and repeated testing 


while in only 17 per cent did the first attacks of asthma occur during other 
months If we check these data with the approximate time of pollen peaks 
in Detroit, we can well appreciate the role which pollen plays in the produc- 
tion of chronic asthma (Figuie 1 ) This is corroborated further by the 



Date of onset of first attack in 63 patients with chronic astlima 
Fig 1 Periods of onset of asthma as compared to periods of pollen incidence. 
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fact that the largest number of asthma sufferers m this locality present .them- 
selves for treatment during or shortly after these peaks, namely m July, Sep- 
tember and October 

The role of pollen m the production of asthma is somewhat at variance 
with that of other substances It is apparent that other antigens can be 
eliminated from our surroundings with much less difficulty than pollen If 
a spontaneous desensitization to food or other antigens is possible thiough 
continuous exposure, this mechanism of recoveiy is entirely out of the ques- 
tion with pollen because of its periodic appearance and disappearance from 
the air Moreover, m pollen allergy there is, during the season, a continuous 
absorption of antigen throughout day and night which is again in contrast 
with the mode of absorption with most other allergens — ^particularly food 
All these factors make the case of severe pollen asthma much more refrac- 
tory to therapy than other types of “ extrinsic ” asthma 

“ PosT-PoLLEN ” Asthma 

Before further enlarging on this subject it is necessary to draw attention 
to a definite type of asthma which, although unsatisfactorily explained at 
present, seems to be very pertinent to the question of pollen sensitization 
In my experience with asthma, the most persistent resistance to treatment is 
encountered during the months of October and November I have made 
several attempts to investigate this phenomenon In 1929 to 1930, I tested 
25 patients with various leaf extracts assuming some relationship of the fall- 
ing and disintegration of the leaves to this type of asthma While in one 
case (M G ) a definite reaction to a chestnut leaf was obtained, desensitiza- 
tion in the following year proved to be a failure I further attempted to 
culture molds and fungi from these leaves, checking the organisms obtained 
with those found in the sputum of patients Several distinct skin reactions 
were observed, m treating one patient (W M ) with mold extracts, I en- 
countered a definite constitutional reaction which pointed to an etiological 
connection On the whole, however, the data were inconclusive 

I have noted repeatedly that patients with seasonal pollen asthma, with- 
out marked additional sensitization, when living in pollen-free rooms may 
piesent symptoms for from two to three weeks after the disappearance of 
pollen from their surroundings If one considers that during the end of the 
ragweed season many are subject to development of sensitization to cold and 
to bacterial or fungi infection, it is rather apparent that infection of the 
nasal and bronchial mucosa with bacteria and molds may play a large part in 
the continuation and aggravation of the seizures and in addition may give 
rise to other secondary sensitizations, such as to epideimals, dusts and foods 
In other words, it appears that chronic asthma very often starts with a pri- 
mary pollen sensitization which then becomes aggravated by infections and 
continues through the production of secondary sensitizations of other types 
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Method of Treatment 

Of the senes of 121 consecutive patients with peiennial asthma, 26 were 
selected who were of the most severe type and had been under continuous 
care for at least 12 months Their asthma had been continuous, with an 
average duration of six and one-half years Some of these cases were in 
extremis when first seen They all had had previous treatment for asthma 
either by myself or other physicians, particularly by the use of elimination 
diets, vaccine-therapy, roentgen-ray treatment, nasal operations, and drugs, 
especially iodides and stramonium Most of these patients were chronic 
users of epinephrine, opiates, and ephedrme 

Close questioning revealed the fact that in 10 there was no variation of 
symptoms throughout the year, while in the 16 there were definite exacerba- 
tions of symptoms during the months indicated in figure 2 This chart 


AGGRAVATION OF SYMPTOMS IN 16 CASES OF 

PERENNIAL ASTHMA 

CASE 

MONTH 

JAN. FEbJmAR APR MAY JUN JUL. AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 

1 


2 


S 


7 

Ml " ' 

S 

w mmmm 

9 

mmm 

10 


12 


13 


14 


16 


18 

■M,- 'iMi 

20 


25 



Fig 2 


again indicates the lelationship of dironic asthma with the pollen content of 
the air In 1 1, scratch tests were negative when the patients first came under 
my observation On repetition of tlie tests, and substitution of the scratch 
method by intradermal, conjunctival and passive transfer tests, all but two 
patients were found to react positively to pollen The pollen injections were 
given in the same manner as in hay fever patients Treatment was started 
at any time of the year, namely as soon as the patients came under my care 
The patients received a mixture of short and long ragweed timothy, June 
grass, and orchard grass, together with such other pollens as were indicated 
by their history and skin tests English plantain and some of the tree pollen 
were frequently used In those in which skin tests and history gave no clue 
as to treatment, all the above pollens were included An attempt was made 
to reacli the maximum dose of the pollens at the beginnings of their respec- 
tive seasons 
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The dose employed is, I believe, a veiy important factor in successful 
treatment When the patient presented himself during the pollen season, 
very small amounts of pollen extracts were used at frequent intervals, ad- 
justing the dose cautiously by watching for the appearance of local reactions 
and general response to treatment In treatment during the season the ob- 
jective was to obtain a small wheal rather than to reach a large final dose 
In preseasonal treatment the doses were considei ably higher than during 
the hay fever season, ranging on an average between ten to thirty thousand 
units Some of the patients received as a maximum dose 3 c c of the 2 5 
per cent extract (75,000 units) of each pollen When the larger doses were 
given it was sometimes necessary to inject the extract of one pollen on one 
day and that of the other on the next in order not to produce too much local 
swelling In a few cases it was necessary to direct treatment towards fac- 
tors other than pollen, particularly within the first weeks after the patient 
presented himself for treatment However, no other form of therapy was 
carried on systematically for any length of time An effort was made to 
record such additional measures in table 2 

Reactions 

The impression has been previously recorded ® that patients with chronic 
asthma do not as a rule present the typical anaphylactic reaction followinsr a 
pollen injection In this series of cases this was again demonstrated Pa- 
tients whose doses were not correctly adjusted developed merely an increase 
in their asthmatic manifestations, usually within one-half to three hours, in- 
stead of the customary reaction of urticaria, sneezing, cough, etc 

Accordingly, care has to be exercised to increase dosage cautiously and 
to avoid the accident of an intraAi-enous injection In treatment during the 
season especial caution should be used It has been observed on several oc- 
casions that treatment with ragweed extracts was greatly hampered during 
the peaks of the spring pollen season, because of the great susceptibility of 
the patient to reactions, probably due to absorption of both pollens 

Considering all of these factors, most of which have been outlined before, 
I merely wish to stress the fact that an aggravation of symptoms by the in- 
jections should always be regarded as an indication that the pollen adminis- 
tered will finally be effective, but that its dose should be gauged more cau- 
tiously 

Results 

During an average time of observation of 23 4 months, of 26 cases 
treated (table 4) six were entirely free from attacks, nine had one or two 
minor attacks during the year, seven were improved but are still wheezing 
occasionally, four had no relief whatsoever In some cases the results were 
spectacular For instance, Case 21 had taken 20 to 30 c c of epinephrine 
daily before he came under my care, resulting m large abscesses on both 
arms Case 20 had been greatly emaciated and despondent In both in- 
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Skin Reactions to Pollen 
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stances, two small injections of pollen extract initiated immediate relief 
which lasted for more than 14 months It is interesting to observe that 
most of those patients who did not recover completely had recurrences at 
the height of the pollen seasons This probably indicates that either an 
insufficient dose had been given or tliat the wrong selection of pollens had 
been made I do not feel that an overdose accounted for the existence of 
symptoms, because in most instances further increase of the dose controlled 
the existing symptoms Some of the failures are unquestionably due to 
insufficient attention to other sensitizations For instance. Case 3 had been 
free from asthma until one day when she fried and ate oysters which pro- 
duced an immediate attack of asthma The greatest resistance to treatment 
was encountered during the “ post-pollen season ” In some of the patients 
who started treatment at this time, several weeks elapsed before the bene- 
ficial effect could be noted As table 3 indicates, those patients who gave 
positive skin tests responded more readily to treatment than those in whom 
the testing was negative 

Table III 

Results According to Skin Reactions to Pollen 


Number of Cases 

Excellent 

Good and 
Fair 

No im- 
provement 

Total 

Pollen-sensitive on first testing (dermal) 

6 

7 

1 

14 

Positive on check by dermal, intradermal, 
conjunctival, and passive transfer tests 

2 

6 

2 

10 

Negative 


1 

1 

2 

Total 

8 

l-i 

i 

26 


Discussion 

In explaining the results obtained, one could well assume a nonspecific 
effect of the pollen extract However, the following considerations weigh 
against this viewpoint All patients in this series were sensitive to more 
than one group of antigens It is well known that the control of one of the 
mam offensive substances such as a certain food or animal emanation may 
bring about a marvelous recovery, m spite of the fact that some of the 
remaining allergens are still at work Vaughan has noticed that in pollen- 
sensitive individuals perennial treatment appeared to free the patients from 
attacks due to otlier sensitizations In accord n ith this experience and with 
the evidence set forth that pollen can be considered as the most common 
offender in most cases, ne can well expect that the control of the pollen 
factor will be equally as, if not more successful than the control of any other 
allergens With this in mind we can explain the improvement during the 
winter months when no pollen is in the air Undoubtedly the pre\ ention of 
nasal infection during the pollen months tends to counteract the development 
of secondary factors, particularly infection 
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The advocacy of this treatment should not induce us to neglect the value 
of other measures for the relief of this type of case In fact, some of the 
patients recorded here were subsequently further relieved by control of other 
factors Comparison, however, of the results of perennial pollen treatment 
with those obtained by vaccine treatment (Rackemann “), food elimination 
(Rowe^®), and other measures seem to me to warrant that attention to pol- 
len Sensitivity be given foremost consideration 

Conclusions 

1 Among 121 cases with chronic perennial asthma, it was found that 
pollen played the most important part as a causative factor This was evi- 
denced by a distinct aggravation of symptoms during the pollen peaks, by 
the history of onset of the first attacks during the time of pollination, and 
by comparison of the results of the skin tests 

2 Attention is directed to the frequent aggravation of asthma shortly 
after the pollen season (“ post-pollen asthma ”). A proper explanation for 
this type of asthma cannot be given at present 

3 Of the 121 cases, 26 were selected because they presented unusually 
severe asthma and had been under continuous observation for at least 14 
months Injections with a combination of the extracts of the most im- 
portant hay fever pollens of this area were given The results obtained 
compare favorably with those of any other measure devised so far for 
treatment of this type of case 

4 Among the 26 patients, the initial tests for pollen by the dermal 
method were negative in 1 1 In all but two patients positive tests were ob- 
tained by repeated testing subsequently The therapeutic results were de- 
cidedly better in those who gave positive tests at the first testing 

5 In administrating pollen extract to asthmatics, attention should be 
directed to the following points ( 1 ) The maximum dose, as a rule, should 
be higher than for hay fever patients, (2) Aggravation of tlie symptoms 
following injections should be regarded as an indication that the treatment 
finally is likely to prove successful, but that an overdose has been given, 
(3) During the height of the pollen season, treatment should be given with 
the proper precautions recently outlined by others for co-seasonal treatment 
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RENAL GLYCOSURIA *>• 

By A F Fowler, M D , CM, Montreal, Canada 


In 1931, within a few days, two children were admitted to the children’s 
ward of The Montreal General Hospital with glycosuria One was a girl, 
the other a boy Their ages were four and one-half and five years respec- 
tively In each case the uiine, in addition to sugar, contained acetone The 
girl had renal glycosuria and the boy was suffering from acute diabetes with 
severe acidosis (precoma). To have assumed that the girl was a diabetic 
suffering from acidosis because of the glycosuria and acetonuria, and to have 
given her insulin without certain precautions, would, to say the least, have 
endangered her life , whereas, in the case of the boy, insulin treatment was 
imperative The purpose of this communication, therefore, is to deal with 
the general management of such cases This case of renal glycosuria is also 
reported because of the age of the child and the opportunity afforded to deal 
with the problem of renal glycosuria 


Case Report 

The child, a white female four and one-half years of age, was admitted to the 
hospital on May 22, 1931 with a history of vomiting, lassitude, loss of weight, loss of 
appetite and headache 

The family history was irrelevant, there was no history of diabetes or of 
glycosuria The child’s past history was also irrelevant, she was born at full term, 
was breast fed for eight months and the only illness was measles at the age of three 
years 

The present illness, vomiting, etc , appears to have dated back seven weeks prior 
to admission to the hospital, the prominent features being periodic attacks of nausea 
and vomiting During these attacks the child would refuse food and was kept in bed 

The physical findings were negative except for slight fever (T = 99 2), drowsi- 
ness, undernutrition (weight 28 pounds), an injected pharynx and acetone odor to 
the breath The laboratory data were as follows 


U}ine Acid reaction, S G — 1030, s^ 
scopic findings, negative 
Blood Red cells 
White 
Sugar 
Urea-N 
Cholesterol 
Wassermann 
Additional Data 

Tuberculin Test 1/10, cc 1/1000 
txve 


ir plus , acetone plus , no albumin , micro- 

3,790,000 

11,150 

0 101 per cent 

24 mg per 100 cc 
0 119 “ “ 

Negative 

T, negative, 1/10 cc 1/100 OT, nega- 


* Read before the Seventeenth Annual Cluneal Session of The American College of Phy- 
sicians, February 8, 1933 

From the Department of Metabolism, The Montreal General Hospital 
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X-Rays — Chest — Negative, except for mocletate and geneiali/cd increase of 
bronchial and pen-bronchial thickening 
SiUa Tntctca — ^Rather small No destiuction of floor or of chnoid 
processes 

Feet — Epiphyses noiinal 


The coinbination of glycosuiia, acetoiniria, drowsiness, leukocytosis and increase 
of blood urea nitiogeii suggested diabetes with acidosis Opposed to diabetes theie 
was the normal blood sugai and opposed to seveie acidosis of diabetes was the absence 
of albuminuria As is well known, albumin and a shower of casts in the ui me is an 
almost invaiiable finding m the diabetic approaching coma The impiession, tlieie- 
fore, was that the child was suffeiing fiom some gastiointestinal upset, commonly 
met with m childhood, and that the fevei and leukocytosis weie the lesult of the 
lattei or due to the injected pli.uyiix The child was, theicfoie, given the usual ward 
diet for her age — a diet liberal with respect to carbohydrate The following day, the 
urine, though it contained sugai , was free of acetone and the blood sugar, obtained in 
the fasting state, \\as again normal 

The subsequent clinical histoiy is irrelevant except for the glycosuiia The 
acetoniiria on admission was regarded as a stai vation phenomenon, as it disappeared 
following the institution of a hbeial carbohydrate diet without tlie aid of insulin 
Since the glycosuria persisted and appeared to bear no relationship to the clinical 
picture, lenal glycosuria was suspected The child was, therefoie, subjected to the 
routine examination of such cases in this Clinic, as pieviously dcsciibed by 
Rabinowitch.^ 

A diet was prescribed containing definite quantities of carbohydiate, fat and 
protein The carbohydrate content was then giadually inci eased and blood and urine 
sugar estimations weie made daily The combined data obtained between May 30 
and Juno 9 are recoided m table 1 The following will be noted 

(a) Glycosuiia was coustaiit This is shown in the pei iodic examinations 
thioughout the day Samples were collected as follows Sam to 12 noon, 12 noon 
to 5 p m , S p 111 to 10 p 111 , 10 p m to 7 a m , and 7 a ni to 8 a in The purpose of 
this method of sampling was to determine sepaiately the effects of bicakfast, the noon 
and evening meals, and the metabolism during the night and that in the fiisting state 

It may here be observed that the sugar was identified as glucose 

(b) The amount of sugai excieted was small, ranging between 1 9 and 7 4 grams 
per 24 hours A possible source of eiior must be considcied here in that the col- 
lection of urine was not quantitative, some was lost It will, howevei, be noted that 
for corresponding volumes of uiiiie the total amounts of sugai were approximately 
the same regardless of the caibohydiate content of the diet 

(c) Theie was no relationship between the intake and ouput of sugar, the urine 
contained no inoie sugar when the diet contained 300 giains of carbohydiiite than 
when the intake was ISO grams 

(d) The blood sugars were ahmys noimal in the fasting state 

(e) Acetone was found in the mine dming the fiist three days of observation 
only It disappeared with the disappeaiance of the vomiting and starvation 

On June 9, as it was considcied that the child had acquired a reasonably good 
store of glycogen, a blood sugai time curve was obtained with the following lesults 

In the fasting state the blood sugar was normal, namely, 0 100 per cent Twciit>- 
five grains of glucose weie then given by mouth with the following results. 


lime 

30 inimitcs after ingestion 
60 

PQ II II II 

ISO “ “ “ 


Uluotl iiusir 
(pir rint) 

0 125 
0156 
0091 
0100 
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The unne was collected at the above periods and sugar was found in all speci- 
mens 

In view of the above findings a full hospital diet was prescribed and the child 
was kept under observation until July 13 During this time the urine always con- 
tained sugar and the amount never exceeded 10 grams per 24 hours There was no 
acetone or diacetic acid The blood sugars were always normal in the fasting state 

On July 10, one month after the previous blood sugar time curve, another curve 
was obtained with tlie following results 

In the fasting state the blood sugar was normal, namely, 0 088 per cent Twenty- 
five grams of glucose were then gi\en by mouth with the following results 


Time 


Blood sugar 
(per cent) 


30 minutes after ingestion 
60 “ “ “ 

120 “ “ 

ISO “ “ 


0113 

0133 

0106 

0087 


The urine was collected at tlie above periods and sugar was again found in every 
specimen 

Because the child failed to cooperate, data with respect to the respiratory metab- 
olism were not obtained In view', however, of the clinical course and the laboratory 
data a tentative diagnosis of renal glycosuria was made and the child was discharged 
from the hospital on July 14 The mother was instructed to bring her to the Clinic 
for Diabetes for observation periodically 

The cliild was not seen or heard of again until March 1932 — eight months later 
The reason given by the mother for her failure to follow instructions was that the 
child was well During the interval, there w'ere no restrictions whatever with respect 
to her diet She was again admitted to the hospital for observation 

On admission, it is of interest to note tliat the urine, in addition to sugar, again 
contained acetone This was a starvation phenomenon, the child, on learning that 
she was to be admitted, had refused most of her food for three days 

The observations made were practically identical with those of the former 
admission and with practically identical results The combined data are shown in 
table 2 It will be noted firstly, that following ingestion of liberal quantities of 
carbohydrate the acetone again disappeared shortly after admission, secondly, that 
there was constant glycosuria, thirdly, that there was no relationship between the 
intake and output of sugar , and lastly that all blood sugars, in tlie fasting state, were 
again normal A blood sugar time curve was obtained on April 2, 1932 with the 
following results 

In the fasting state'the blood sugar was normal, namely, 0 089 per cent Twenty- 
five grams of glucose were tlien given by mouth 

Blood sugar 


Time (per cent) 

30 minutes after ingestion 0133 

60 “ “ “ 0119 

120 “ “ “ 0 100 

ISO “ “ “ 0082 


The cliild was discharged on April 2, 1932 and was not heard of until January 17, 
1933 when she was brought to tlie dime bv her mother A specimen of urine then 
showed sugar but no acetone She was again recommended for admission On 
learning tliat she ^\as to be admitted the child again refused food and on admission 
the following day, the urine, in addition to sugar, again contained acetone The data 
obtained during this admission were essentially similar to those of tlie two pre\ious 
admissions Ihe combined results are shown in table 3 This time, howe\er. 
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throughout the period of observation the child had fever of unknown origin, the 
temperature ranging between 99“ and 100“ F The child refused most of her food 
during the first few days and on one occasion the urine showed sugar, acetone and 
diacetic acid Following liberal diet with glucose feedings the acetone disappeared 
Again, glycosuria was constant and the amounts of sugar excreted daily were small 
All blood sugars were again normal in the fasting state and on January 24, 1933 a 
blood sugar time curve was obtained with the following results 

In the fasting state the blood sugar was normal, namely, 0 093 per cent Twenty- 
five grams of glucose were then given by mouth 


Time 


Blood sugar 
(per cent) 


30 minutes after ingestion 
60 

120 " 

150 “ “ 


0143 

0158 

0109 

0109 


Summary of Case 

To summarize, we have here a child who, when first seen, was four and one-half 
years of age and is now six years old , and who has had constant glycosuria as shown 
by 198 analyses The sugar has been identified as glucose The amounts excreted 
have been always small and not related to the carbohydrate content of the diet The 
blood sugars, in the fasting state, have always been normal In all there have been 
33 analyses Four blood sugar time curves obtained at long intervals of time have 
been normal There have been no clinical signs or symptoms to suggest diabetes 
other than at the first admission to the hospital At that time, these were readily ex- 
plained by a gastrointestinal disturbance and injection of the pharynx 

That the acetonuria on each admission was due to the starvation and not to 
diabetes is suggested from the fact that it disappeared following the administration 
of food without insulin The best indication, however, of the absence of diabetes is 
the fact that the child has been on an unrestricted diet for over one and one-half 
years and is well As is well known, in juvenile diabetes when in addition to gly- 
cosuria the diabetes has reached the stage of ketosis and acidosis, death is the rule 
within a very short time, unless insulin is administered 


Discussion 

As has been repeatedly emphasized in this Clinic and will again be shown, 
renal glycosuria is rare Cases in which, in addition to sugar, acetone is 
found in the urine are still more rare, and, as demonstrated m the case just 
reported, they present difficulties m diagnosis In renal glycosuria, aceton- 
una IS merely a starvation phenomenon and is usually due to persistence in 
the attempt to free the urine of sugar by restriction of diet or, as in our case, 
to vomiting and its resultant starvation Children, as is well known, are 
particularly susceptible to ketosis This case, therefore, emphasizes the fact 
that absence of ketosis is not a necessary criterion for the diagnosis of renal 
glycosuria This is contrary to the view still expressed as late as 1931 by 
Peters and Van Slyke “ Much more important diagnostically than the ab- 
sence of ketosis IS the finding of constant glycosuria for, as will presently be 
shown, with this criterion many cases of so-called renal glycosuria recorded 
in the literature are excluded 
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Incidence 

In approximately 4000 cases of glycosuria investigated in the Clinic 
for Diabetes of this hospital 13 individuals only were ever regarded as 
renal glycosuncs Six of these cases are, however, now excluded be- 
cause the conditions do not conform to all of the necessary require- 
ments for such diagnosis We are, therefore, left with seven cases only 
— an incidence of 1 75 per 1000 glycosuncs In the fourth edition of 
“The Treatment of Diabetes Melhtus” Joslm reported 47 cases of renal 
glycosuria m the first 6000 cases of glycosuria In the next 3000 cases 19 
more were so classified, making 66 m all As a result, however, of a re- 
cent re-investigation of these cases by Marble,® one of Joslm’s assistants, 
and the use of diagnostic criteria similar to those of our Clime, tlie number 
of cases of typical renal glycosuria was reduced to 15 This gives an inci- 
dence of 1 66 per 1000, which, it will be observed, agrees veiy closely with 
our own Combining the data of the two clinics, it will be observed that 22 
cases only have been found among approximately 13,000 glycosuncs That 
many cases diagnosed as renal glycosuria eventually prove to be otherwise is 
shown by experience in this clinic Six such individuals previously diag- 
nosed as renal glycosuria elsewhere were subsequently admitted to this hos- 
pital with the signs of active diabetes In two of these cases, at the time 
of admission, the patients were m precoma In another case the individual 
had developed a cataract 

The youngest renal glycosunc recorded m the literature is that reported 
by Paullm and Bowcock * Glycosuria was discovered when the child was 
two years old and it has been constant since Goldbloom ® reported a child 
20 months old and Williams ® a child three and one-half years of age These 
last two cases are, however, excluded, according to our criteria, as m both 
it is stated that the urine subsequently became free of sugar 

Diagnostic Criteria 

The diagnosis of renal glycosuria involves the use of laboratory pro- 
cedures which as a rule are available only m hospitals The safest rule tor 
the physician in general practice is, therefore, to assume that every glyco- 
suric IS a diabetic until proved otherwise, as we have repeatedly empha- 
sized, it IS much safer to underfeed a normal individual than to overfeed a 
diabetic 

The criteria for the diagnosis of renal glycosuria are as follows 

1 Glycosuria must be constant 

2 The type of sugar found in the urine must be identified as glucose 

3 There must be little or no relationship between the intake and excretion 

of sugar 

4 Theie must be no clinical signs or symptoms of diabetes 

5 There should, ideally, be no family history of diabetes 
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6 The blood sugar in the fasting state must always be normal 

7 The blood sugar time curve after the ingestion of glucose must be within 

normal limits 

8 The rate of utilization of sugar, as determined by the respiratory meta- 

bolism, must be normal 

9 The individual must not subsequently develop diabetes 
These conditions will now be considered in greater detail 

1 Glycosuria must be constant It seems desirable, if renal glycosuria 
IS to be regarded as a clinical entity, that this criterion should be insisted 
upon Joshn agrees with this view, and in the 15 cases reported from his 
clinic and in the seven from this clinic, glycosuria was found constantly 

2 The type of sugar found in the urine must be identified as glucose 
This requires no comment 

3 There must be little or no relationship between the intake and excre- 
tion of sugar As the collection of urine m the child reported here was not 
strictly quantitative, the data of another case, an adult, are shown in table 4 
to demonstrate this phenomenon 


Table IV 
(Female , Age 22) 


Date 

Vol 

Urine 

Blood 

Diet 

Remarks 

Sugar 

% 

Sugar 

gm 

Sugar 

% 

C 

F 

P 

March 25 

250 

in 

8 


150 

140 

60 

(Specimen of urine incomplete ) 


" 26 

900 


22 

liny 

250 

140 

60 

25 c c 

40% glucose q 1 h X 10 doses 

" 27 

1050 


35 


350 

140 

60 

50 " 


II 

“ 28 

1300 

38 

49 

0 113 

450 

140 

60 

75 '• 

II II II 41 

II 

" 29 

1050 

3 5 

37 

0 109 

450 

140 

60 

11 II 

II II II II 

II 

“ 30 

775 

38 

29 

0 092 

450 

140 

60 

II II 

II II II II 

11 

" 31 

650 

33 

21 

0 095 

450 

140 

60 

II II 

II II II II 

II 

April 1 

650 

4 1 

27 

0 120 

450 

140 

60 

II II 

II II II II 

II 

“ 2 

1300 

33 

43 

0 095 

450 

140 

60 

11 II 

II II II II 

II 


It will be observed that though the carbohydrate content of the diet was 
increased 100 grams daily, the increase of sugar in the urine was relatively 
inappreciable On a constant diet of 450 grams carbohydrate, 140 grams 
fat and 60 grams protein the sugar excretion in the urine varied from 49 to 
21 grams m the 24 hours 

4 There must be no clinical signs or symptoms of diabetes Signs of 
active diabetes help to exclude renal glycosuria, but absence of such signs are 
alone of very limited value, for they may also be absent in mild diabetes 
There is an appreciable number of diabetics who present no clinical signs 
or symptoms other than the glycosuria, tliough the diabetes may be of long 
duration In the clinic of this hospital, for example, there have been 71 
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individuals who had had the disease for 15 years or over Of them 27 
only required insulin Of the remaining 44 individuals who did not require 
insulin, 16 had had the disease for 20 years or more There were seven 
deaths in this group and m two instances at the time of death the individual 
required no insulin, the urines were free of sugar and there were no signs 
of active diabetes, death was due to other causes, such as cardio-vascular 
disease, etc 

As shown in the child reported here, the problem is not always simple 
On admission to the hospital, the child had symptoms suggestive of diabetes, 
drowsiness, vomiting, leukoc)rtosis, etc Since renal glycosuria is rare, the 
safest rule, in general practice, when in doubt, is to administer sugar and 
insulin Following such treatment the acetonuria usually disappears rapidly 
regardless of its cause, and insulin reactions are avoided because of the 
hyperglycemia induced by the administration of carbohydrates After the 
drowsiness and acetone odor of the breath have disappeared and the urine is 
free of acetone, insulin may be discontinued and the effects of diet alone 
noted If acetone reappears insulin and carbohydrate should again be ad- 
ministered simultaneously When the acetone disappears permanently and 
diet IS found to have no effect on the glycosuria and when the clinical con- 
dition IS otherwise negative, renal glycosuria may then be suspected but 
should not be diagnosed in practice with limited laboratory facilities 

5 There should, ideally, be no family history of diabetes This re- 
quires no comment 

6 The blood sugar in the fasting state must always be normal There 
are cases in the literature in which the diagnosis of renal glycosuria was 
made largely because the blood sugar, when obtained in the fasting state, 
was normal It might here, therefore, be observed that such blood sugars 
may be, and are commonly, found in early and mild diabetes, when the 
glycosuiia is either transient or occurs after meals only (post-prandial 
glycosuria) 

7 The blood sugar time curve after the ingestion of glucose should be 
within noimal limits There is general agreement as to the characteristics 
of a perfectly normal blood sugar time curve The vagaries, however, are 
many and the following case is cited as an example 

A female, aged 22, was admitted to the hospital on March 18, 1932 with com- 
plaints referable to the gall-bladder and a tentative diagnosis of chronic cholecystitis 
was made She was known to have had glycosuria prior to admission There were 
no other signs or symptoms to suggest diabetes A blood sugar time curve was ob- 
tained with the following results 

In the fasting state the blood sugar was normal, namely, 0 083 per rent and the 
urine contained sugar One hundred grams of glucose were tlien given by mouth 


Time 


Blood sugar Urine 

(per cent) sugar 


30 minutes after ingestion 


60 •* 
120 

ISO “ 






0117 

0192 

0200 

0166 


plus 

U 

« 


il 

41 


14 


44 
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The curve was abnormal , there was an abnormally high peak and at the end of 
two hours the blood sugar was still increased On the day of the lest, however, the 
patient had an upper respiratory infection with slight fever Thid curve could also 
have been due to pancreatic disturbance secondary to the cholecyiLtis The carbo- 
hydrate metabolism was then investigated as outlined above and is s^iown in table 4 
It will be observed that no relationship was found between the intake^ and output of 
sugar The diet of 450 grams carbohydrate, 140 grams fat and 60 grailns protein was 
continued for 18 days, after which a second blood sugar time curve Vvas obtained 
During the interval the patient had slight febrile reactions on a numberV of days and 
also on the day of the test \ 

In the fasting state the blood sugar was normal, namely, 0111 per c^t and the 
urine contained sugar One hundred grams of glucose were then given W moutl 


with the following results 

Blood sugar 

Urine 

Time 

(pec cent) 

sugar 

30 minutes after ingestion 

0153 

plus 

60 “ “ 

0166 

it 

120 “ “ “ 

. 0153 

<1 

ISO 

0149 

H 

It will be observed that again 

there was evidence of distuibed carbohydrate 

metabolism A cholecystectomy was 

subsequently performed and our 

Pathologist, 


Dr L J Rhea, reported “ chronic cholecystitis ” For the following 10 months the 
patient was on an unrestricted diet A third blood sugar time curve was then ob- 
tained with the following results 

In the fasting state the blood sugar was normal, namely, 0 091 per cent and the 
urine contained sugar One hundred grams of glucose were then given by mouth 


Time 


30 minutes after ingestion 
60 

120 “ “ “ 

150 “ “ “ 


Blood sugar Urine 

(per cent) sugar 

0112 plus 

0 125 
0131 
0111 


It will be observed that the response to glucose ingestion was now perfectly nor- 
mal In this case the following additional points are of interest [a) Every specimen 
of urine examined contained sugar — 48 analyses in all, (6) the blood sugar m the 
fasting state was always normal— 28 analyses in all , (c) the respiratory metabolism 
was normal , and (d) the disturbance noted in the blood sugar time curve disappeared 
with removal of the infected gall-bladder The observations of Williams and Dick ^ 
are of interest here These authors have recently demonstrated experimentally that 
decrease of carbohydrate tolerance may result from an acute infection', and that such 
loss of tolerance may be of some duration — several weeks or months This finding 
agrees with the experience of this clinic ® 


8 The rate of utilization of sugar, as determined by the respiratory 
metabolism, must be normal Among the criteria for the diagnosis of renal 
glycosuria which are to be found in the literature the inclusion of this phe- 
nomenon IS the exception rather than the rule Finley and Rafnnowitch ” 
were the first to demonstrate tins characteristic of renal glycosuria Ladd 
and Richardson “ subsequently confirmed these findings Marble’ agrees 
with Rabinowitch about the importance of this test but points out a possible 
fallacy in the interpretation of the data, mild diabetics may at times show 
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no impairment The important fact, however, is that, while the diabetic 
may at times show a normal utilization of carbohydrate the renal glycosuric 
must show it 

9 The individual should not subsequently develop diabetes A period 
of tliree years of observation from the time of the discovery of the glycosuria 
has been cliosen arbitrarily by some workers as meeting the requirements of 
this diagnostic criterion The case reported here has, therefore, as yet to 
meet one of the requirements 

Summary 

A case of lenal glycosuria with ketosis in a child four and one-half years 
of age IS reported Difficulties in diagnosis and questions of treatment are 
considered The importance of certain diagnostic criteria is discussed 
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PAROXYSMAL HYPERTENSION 

There has existed for many years in the medical literature of foreign 
countries, and particularly in that of Fiance, evidence of a keen interest 
among clinicians concerning those abrupt elevations of the systemic blood 
pressure to which the term paroxysmal hypertension has been applied Ele- 
vations of the systolic blood pressure, often of over 100 mm of mercury 
in the course of a relatively few minutes, are apt when they occur to produce 
striking subjective symptoms and to be accompanied by definite dangers 
The etiology of such attacks, the mechanism by which they are produced, 
and the consequences that may ensue aie all subjects which are worthy of 
the internist’s attention 

Knowledge of the etiology of this syndrome, paroxysmal hypertension, 
IS still at a stage when only certain clinical associations can be mentioned, 
without too definite claims as to cause and effect In the first place, such 
abrupt rises in blood pressure have been not infrequently observed in a 
group of cases having in common the factor of a preexisting unstable hyper- 
tensive state, 1 e , in cases of acute glomerulo-nephritis, of eclampsia, of the 
malignant form of essential hypertension and in an occasional case of chronic 
lead poisoning The abrupt rise in pressure in these instances often is 
accompanied by striking ceiebral symptoms, such as violent headache, 
aphasia, amaurosis, and localized or general convulsive seizures However, 
such phenomena probably more often appear at the end of a period of 
gradually rising pressure rather than in association with a sudden or 
paroxysmal rise 

It IS of interest in this problem of the relationship of the cerebral symp- 
toms to the blood pressure rise that in certain cases of focal cerebral lesions, 
tumor, internal hydrocephalus and old apoplectic softening, the occurrence 
has been noted of attacks beginning with a paroxysmal rise in pressure 
and eventuating in disturbances of consciousness or convulsive seizures 
In this same general category should be placed the observations on the abrupt, 
but scarcely paroxysmal, rise in blood pressure which often accompanies a 
rapid increase of intracranial pressure due to concussion or to subdural or 
intraventricular hemorrhage It has been observed also that occasionally 
lumbar puncture in disease of the central nervous system leads abruptly to 
a large temporary rise in blood pressure and the same phenomenon has been 
reported as an anomalous occurrence in connection with the administration 
of spinal anesthesia 

The mechanisms that underlie these associations of paroxysmal hyper- 
tension with disturbances in the central nervous system are still a matter 
of conjecture, but it would seem that the relationship is a highly significant 
one ^ 
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Attacks of paroxysmal hypertension occur even more frequently m a 
quite different clinical association, i e , with disease of the coronary arteries 
and the aortic valves The clinical physiognomy of the attacks m these 
instances is dominated by the effect upon the heart, of cerebral symptoms 
only throbbing headache is apt to be noted The rise m blood pressure in 
these cases entails a sudden overload upon the left ventricle of a damaged 
heart The myocardium may still be competent enough to meet the demand 
through tlie high pressure period, and if this is so only precordial distress 
and cardiac overaction are subjectively noted by the patient The beginnings 
of acute incompetence of the left ventricle are accompanied, however, by 
some degree of anginal pain and by urgent dyspnea due to pulmonary con- 
gestion If more complete failure of the ventricle follows, then pain 
subsides, dyspnea becomes intense and acute pulmonary edema may appear 
At the same time the high blood pressure, which is itself dependent upon 
the effort of the left ventricle, falls slowly or abruptly In the more 
seriously damaged hearts failure occurs before any great height of blood 
pressure is attained, initial pain may be lacking, dyspnea may be urgent 
from the start and pulmonary edema exhibit itself almost at once A 
paroxysmal elevation of blood pressure, slight or great, depending upon 
the degree of cardiac competence, is the first event in the majority of those 
attacks which go labelled as angina with dyspnea, cardiac asthma, parox- 
ysmal dyspnea, and acute pulmonary edema In such cases in which the 
rise 111 pressure has been observed, when autopsy has been performed it has 
disclosed quite uniformly an advanced coronary sclerosis, very commonly 
with evidence of old cardiac infarction Occasionally syphilitic coronary 
occlusion may be present Entirely similar attacks have been reported in 
iheumatic aortic insufficiency but without postmortem data on the state 
of the coionaries The cause of the attacks of paroxysmal hypertension 
m all these cases is still purely a matter for speculation 

There occur also moderately severe attacks of paroxysmal hypertension 
in patients, usually m the younger age periods, m whom no evidence of 
organic disease is present Precordial distress, slight dyspnea and headache 
may accompany the rise in pressure but more serious sequelae are not 
observed Disappearance of the attacks after a period of time seems usualh 
to occur A basis m the emotional life of the patient has been suggested 
but tangible evidence of such a disturbance is not always obtainable 

There is finally one type of paroxysmal hypertension in which the cause 
of the attacks is quite well known A small number of cases have been 
reported m which sudden and violent rises in blood pressure have occurred 
as the result of the presence of a tumor of the medulla of the adrenal In 
several of these cases the tumor has been removed operativel}' and the 
patient freed permanently of the attacks These tumors are composed of 
chromaffine cells and have been shown to contain adrenalin in large amounts 
The intermittent discharge of this adrenalin content would satisfactorih 
explain the paroxysmal rises in blood pressure The effects of the excessne 
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rises in blood pressure in these otherwise normal patients are of interest 
Violent headaches may accompany the attacks, and acute pulmonary edema 
has in several instances been the cause of death 

THE MORTALITY RATE IN UKRANIA 

The general interest as to the progress of the great social experiment 
in Russia and the difficulty of obtaining any exact measure of its degree of 
success or failure make it seem worth while to draw attention to some 
rather striking figures recently published,^ which deal with the evolution 
of the mortality rate in Ukrania 

The author of this analysis of the Ukranian mortality rate, M Ptoukha, 
a member of the Academy of Science of that country, states that prior to 
the middle of the decennium 1890-1900 no significant fall in the mortality 
rate can be detected From 1895 until 1914 the mortality rate showed a 
relatively steady decrease and in the period 1911-1914 it was only 71 6 per 
cent of Its height during the period 1891—1895 An analysis of this period 
of improvement indicates, however, that a coincident decrease in the birth 
rate in part is accountable for the figures In the age period 0-14 a definite 
lowering of the death rate was detectable, but m the adult age groups little 
change was observable, and the mortality rate among those over 54 years 
was actually increasing 

During the World War and the period of ensuing civil war lasting until 
1921, the figures available indicate that such improvement in the mortality 
rate as had occurred between 1895 and 1914 was lost, so that at the begin- 
ning of the period of reconstruction the mortality rate was again at least 
as high as in 1896-1897, the years of a complete census The author 
therefore feels that in utilizing the census of 1896-1897 for comparison with 
that taken in 1926-1927 he is in effect comparing the mortality rates of 
Ukrania before the Soviet regime and after it had exerted its influence for 
five years There is a certain ingenuousness to this hypothesis , the results, 
however, are none the less interesting 

In comparing the two above periods, the author finds that for the sta- 
tionary population there was a fall of mortality rate of 21 per cent for males 
and 24 5 per cent for females The improvement was most marked in the 
cities where the rate fell 36 6 per cent for males and 36 1 per cent for 
females The life expectancy in the country at large for a new-born male 
was increased by 10 years and for a new-born female by 12 years 

The reduction in infant mortality (0-1 year) was marked The mor- 
tality rate for male infants m the country at large fell 33 2 per cent and 
for female infants 34 1 per cent This improvement was greatest in the 
industrial centers rather than in the country For male infants in the four 
large cities the fall in death rate was 57 per cent and for female infants 
58 2 per cent 

1 Ptoukha, M Evolution de la mortalite en Ukraine avant I’epoque du premier olan 
qiiinqucnnal, Jr du Cjcle Med, Kyiv, 1932, ii, 754-757 
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Among children of 1—9 years prior to the Soviet regime the mortality 
rate due to epidemic intestinal disease was always high A comparison of 
the two periods chosen shows tliat there has occurred a fall m the mortality 
rate of 40 per cent m this age group In the adult age group, 20-59 years, 
the interesting observation was made that whereas the mortality rate for 
men fell 18 8 per cent, that for women fell 38 4 per cent In earlier periods 
in Ukrania the death rate for women in this age group had been 8 15 per 
cent higher than that for men, whereas m 1926-1927 it was found to be 
19 per cent lower than the male mortality rate 

The author states that these improvements in the mortality rates are 
greater than those that have occurred in analogous periods in France, Italy, 
England, Japan or the United States He attributes the improvement to 
the active interest of the Soviet regime in public healtli measures, particularly 
in control measures against epidemics, and m the establishment of institu- 
tions for the protection of maternity cases and for the care of infants and 
children 

The record as stated seems to afford Ukrania just cause for pride From 
such uncertain reports as have come from that large walled-off section of 
our world, there has been reason to doubt whether the social experiment in 
progress there was conducive to either the health or happiness of the citizens 
Here, at least, is some tangible evidence that in the first respect definite 
advances are being made 

In the last paragraph of the author’s article he quotes Stalin who, m 
addressing the Central Committee of the Sixteenth Assembly of the Com- 
munist Party, attributed the achievement of the lowered mortality rate to 
the repartition of the national revenue which had given to the laboring 
classes the opportunity of improving the sanitary and hygienic conditions 
of their lives In 1929-1930, stated Stalin, 98 per cent of the national 
income went to the industrial workers and peasants and only 2 per cent to 
the class of exploiters Those who believe that only a government which 
acts m a spirit of justice to all and favor to none is likely to bring about the 
happiness of its people may, after the above statement, still retain some 
doubts as to the ultimate success in this respect of the Soviet Republics 
We should like at least to know how large a percentage of the population 
was included m the class which received only 2 per cent of tlie national 
income and what the mortahtj' rate was in this class in the period under 
discussion 
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Nei-vous Bieakdoxvn By W Bera.n Wolfe, MD, Director of the Community 
Church Mental Hygiene Clinic, New York City 240 pages Farrar and Rine- 
hart, New York Price, $2 50 

This very attractively written “handbook” will undoubtedly receive both com- 
mendation and criticism and it will be widely read because it treats of a subject ever 
present in society Unfortunately, the author’s discussion of human behavior would 
lead a lay reader to the belief that the straightening out of a “ nervous breakdown ” 
is a very simple matter Although the author attempts to disarm criticism by making 
some sweeping statements about quackery, he himself seems to place psychiatry on 
a pedestal and to imply that psychiatrists have an open sesame He says in his 
preface “ If you cannot find any evidence of physical or organic disease, consult a 
psychiatrist” The author also says on page 184 “I wish we could talk it over 
face to face ” And on the next page “ If you like, you can sit down and write me 
your life story and thus hold a community conversation with me You can always 
do that if you are lonely ” Since the neurotic individual is continually looking for a 
sympathetic ear there will no doubt be a bountiful response to his advice 

The author has presented in this volume some very graphic cases and expresses 
on the whole a very sound viewpoint Very few psychiatrists will take an exception 
to his explanations of mechanisms as he does not align himself with any specific 
school of psychology His discussions m the last two chapters are the weakest part 
of his book, but tlie first five chapters will keep the readers interested without dif- 
ficulty This handbook will at least stimulate the reader, whether professional or 
lay, to a more extensive reading of the subject of why people behave the way they do 

J L McC 

Urine and Urinalysis By Louis Gershenfeld, Ph M , B Sc , P D , Professor of 
Bacteriology and Hygiene and Director of the Bacteriological and Clinical Chem- 
istry Laboratories at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 272 
pages, illustrated with 36 engravings Lea and Febiger, Philadelphia 1933 
Price, $2 75 

This book has been written, according to the authoi, to meet the needs and the 
requisites of graduates in pharmacology, chemistry, bacteriology, the nursing profes- 
sion, technicians, and many practitioners in medicine “ interested solely in the per- 
formance of urinalyses ” and hence anxious to have an up-to-date monograph on this 
subject 

Following a brief historical consideration of urinalysis and a very cursory de- 
scription of the internal structure and function of the kidneys, various chapters are 
devoted to tlie physical and chemical composition of the urine, qualitative tests of 
various sorts, quantitative estimations, the microscopic examination of urine, and 
special tests under which are included die analysis of urinary calculi, tests for in- 
organic metallic poisons, bacteriologic investigations, and tests of various sorts for 
renal function 

The content of the book is well though tersely presented The tests advised are, 
for the most part, the standard ones which have been in existence for many years, 
both qualitative and quantitative in character No gross inaccuracies were discovered 
Not much space is devoted to the interpretation of the various tests, and the many 
possible sources of error, though one would scarcely expect the inclusion of such 
matter, in view of the fact that apparently the book has been written for the tech- 
nician uho performs the tests, but who is not required to interpret the clinical value 
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of the results The book can be recommended as fulfilling precisely those purposes 
for which it was written 

S R M 

A N^cv) Appioach to Dietetic Therapy By Eugene Foldes, M D , Formerly Assis- 
tant Professor of Medicine, University of Budapest, Hungary xii -J- 434 pages 
Richard G Badger, Boston, 1933 Price, $5 00 

The autlior believes that a disordered water and mineral metabolism is respon- 
sible, in whole or m part, for many disease conditions The first part of the book 
IS given over to a discussion of tlie ph 3 rsiology and general pathology of water and 
mineral metabolism, tlie work of tlie author himself being particularly stressed His 
dietetic tlierapy is directed particularly to tlie elimination of retained mineral sub- 
stances The book contains various novel suggestions The bibliography is exten- 
sive and refers very largely to the German literature In the opinion of the reviewer 
tlie book is a medley of half-baked theorizing, based upon very dubious physiological 
grounds Whether the tlierapeutic claims which the author makes may be justified 
upon empirical grounds, is, of course, another matter, but to tins reader tliey are not 
convincing 

G A H 

Dietetics foi the Clinician By Milton Arlanden Bridges, BS, MD, FACP, 
in collaboration with Ruth Lothrop Gallup, dietitian, foreword by Herman 
O ^Iosenthal, a B , M D , Director of Medicine at the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School, Columbia University 666 pages Lea and Febiger, 
Philadelphia 1933 Price, ?6 SO 

In spite of the many books on dietetics which are already available, the reviewer 
feels that Dr Bridges has justified himself in adding another volume to this literature 
In the first place, the book is written with a freshness and candor which are very 
attractive The author shows that he is aware not only of the importance of his 
subject but also of tlie deficiencies in our knowledge concerning it The value of diet 
when definitely known is stressed but no attempt is made to raise dietetic therapy to 
the level of a panacea Many data not usually found in similar textbooks are included 
in this volume and in readily accessible form The classified tables cover practicallj' 
all of the chemical constituents 

The dietetic treatment of tlie separate diseases is presented by a group of con- 
tributors This section of the book is a valuable one There is of necessity some 
repetition since each section is self-contained 

In what IS said of tlie treatment of duodenal ulcer it seems that there is o\er 
emphasis on meticulous dietary measures Ambulatory treatment is mentioned, but 
for tlie patient to Ine up to tlie exacting regulations prescribed it would almost always 
be necessary tliat he be hospitalized For the important disease, ulcerative colitis, no 
treatment is mentioned, though considerable space is devoted to proctitis, pruritiS am, 
and spastic colitis 

L JI 

Diseases of the Moii*h By Sterling V Mead, D D S , MS, B S , Professor of 
Oral Surgery and Diseases of tlie Mouth, and Director of Research, Georgetown 
University Dental School, Professor of Diseases of the Mouth Georgetown Uni- 
^ersltJ Medical School 932 pages, lSx25 cm C V Mosby Co, St Louis 
1932 Price, $10 00 

The autlior has attempted in tins volume to meet the needs of students of both 
medicine and dentistry for knowledge of tlie various disease processes affecting the 
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structures of the mouth Roughly the first third of the book is given up to a con- 
sideration of conditions affecting the teeth and the lemaining two-thirds to diseases 
of the soft tissues, lips, tongue, throat, salivary glands, and of the bones, articulations 
and the maxillary sinuses The subjects of stomatitis and of tumors of the mouth 
region are taken up in separate chapters 

The medical aspects of these diseases are discussed in an elementary way which 
will not be of value to the average medical reader Space devoted to such topics as 
the methods of taking the temperature, counting the blood cells, and using the routine 
bactenologic smears is waste space as far as he is concerned On the other hand the 
average medical student will profit by the discussion of diseases and abnormalities of 
the teeth 

To the reviewer, the chapters on the diseases of the lips, tongue, throat, etc are 
disappointing The descriptions of the appearance and characteristics of the various 
lesions are too vague to be of assistance The clinical course of these lesions is 
dealt with only in the briefest and most inadequate manner The illustrations to 
these sections are, however, often excellent The relation of the section on diseases 
of the blood to the subject of the book is not made as apparent as it should be For 
example, in discussing leukemia the author does not even mention the dangers of 
dental extractions in this condition 

On the whole, the book is of little value to the student of medicine 

M C P 

Some Factors m the Localisation of Disease in the Body By Harold Burrows 299 
pages William Wood and Company, Baltimore, 1932 Price, $4 50 

The author discusses in this interesting monograph the present status of our 
knowledge concerning those factors which determine the localization in certain tissues 
of morbific matter carried m the blood stream In the first part of the book he has 
collected under separate chapter heads what is known concerning the localization of 
normal and foreign proteins, of dyes and fine inorganic particles and natural pig- 
ments, of syphilis, of bacteria and viruses, and of cancer The author has the gift 
of clarity of expression and he has presented the scientific data in sufficient detail 
so that the reader may form an independent judgment of its significance 

The nature and causes of increased capillary permeability are dealt with in Part 
II, the forces at play in the transport of material from the blood stream into the 
tissues are analyzed , and the tendency of an inflammatory process to fix colloidal and 
other foreign material is discussed Many interesting data bearing on the question of 
local immunity are presented Finally the author attempts to show the bearing of 
these principles of localization upon our therapeutic practices 

The author is a stimulating guide through a field of general pathology with which 
most physicians are unfamiliar His book will re-awaken in many an interest in the 
fundamental mechanisms of disease 

M C P 

Anleitiuig stir fruhsettigen Erkennmig der Krebskrankheit 134 pages S Hirzel, 
Leipzig, 1932 Price, Reichmark 3 

This small manual was first issued in 1917 as a part of the campaign against 
cancer in Saxony The present second edition has been revised by a committee in- 
cluding prominent names from the University clinics in Dresden and Leipzig The 
book has been ^\rltten for the general practitioner upon whom the success of any 
campaign for the early recognition of cancer depends It should be of great assistance 
to him The introductory matter is brief, consisting pf short sections on cancer 
mortahtj, the general nature of cancer, diagnostic local and general signs, indications 
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and contraindications for operation, practical rules governing biopsy, etc The gen- 
eral characteristics of cancer behavior in the chief tissue of the body, skin, raucous 
membrane, glands, bone, etc , are tlien summarized The major portion of the book is 
given up to a discussion of the early cancerous lesions of each region of the body, 
beginning with the scalp and covering both the exterior and interior of the body 

Few small books contain as much valuable information so clearly and concisely 
expressed The commoner precancerous and cancerous lesions of each region are 
described as to appearance and early symptoms, diagnostic findings, clinical course, 
and therapeutic indications The sections read like tlie best type of clinical lectures, 
thorough, clearly organized, forceful and eminently practical 

This manual deserves careful reading by all those interested m similar campaigns 
in this country It seems a model of its kind 

M C P 



COLLEGE NEWS NOTES 

Among gifts to the College Library of publications by members herewith ac- 
knowledged are tlie following ^ , .-1111 1 

Dr Priscilla White (Fellow), Boston, Mass— 1 book, “Diabetes in Childhood 

and Adolescence ” , 

Dr Hyman I Goldstein (Associate), Camden, N J — 1 reprint. 

Dr Louis I Kramer (Associate), Providence, R I — 2 reprints. 

Dr Marjorie E Reed (Associate), Plymouth, Pa — 2 reprints. 

Dr Karl Rothschild (Fellow), New Brunswick, N J — 2 reprints, 

Dr Walter M Simpson (Fellow), Dayton, Ohio — 4 reprints 


Dr Edwin W Gehring, Fellow and Governor of the College for Maine, has 
been named President-elect of the Maine Medical Association for the coming year 


Dr Francis B Johnson (Fellow), Professor of Clinical Pathology of the Medical 
College of the State of South Carolina, Charleston, was recently elected President 
of the Tri-State Medical Association of the Carohnas and Virginia 


Dr George C Bower (Associate) has left the State Hospital at Willard, N Y , 
to accept a promotion as first-grade pathologist at the State Hospital at Marcy, N Y 


Major E C Odom (Fellow) has completed four years of duty at the Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D C , and has now been transferred to the Letterman 
General Hospital, San Francisco 


Dr Gerald B Webb (Fellow), Colorado Springs, was elected President of the 
Colorado State Board of Medical Examiners on July 11 


Dr Janvier W Lindsay (Fellow) and Admiral Cary T Grayson (Associate) 
have been put in charge of the Pathologic Laboratory and the Warwick Clinic, re- 
spectively, of the Garfield Memorial Hospital The radiologic department of this 
Hospital has been enlarged through the establishment of the Warwick Clinic, a 
bequest of the late Randolph T Warwick The bequest provided for the establish- 
ment of an institute “ for the care and treatment of women afflicted with cancer ” 


Dr George R Minot (Fellow), Professor of Medicine of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Medical School, Boston, was recently awarded the Moxon gold medal of the 
Royal College of Physicians of England 


Dr Lewis J Moorman (Fellow), Oklahoma City, succeeded to the Superinten- 
dency of the State University Hospitals, Oklahoma City 


Dr G Bruce Lemmon (Fellow) has been appointed Consultant in Internal 
^ledicine at the Federal Hospital for Defective Delinquents This hospital, which 
has just been completed at Springfield, klissouri, has 705 beds and cost over $2,000,000 
Dr Lawrence Kolb (Fellow) of the U S Public Health Service is its superintendent 
The institution will be known as the Medical Center for the Department of Justice 
and IS the first of its kind 
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OBITUARIES 

DR EDWARD OSGOOD OTIS 

On May 28, 1933, Dr Edwaid Osgood Otis died in his eighty-fiftla 
year At the time of his death Dr Otis was a Governor for tlie Ameri- 
can College of Physicians for New Hampshire He had previously been 
a Governor for the College for Massachusetts but he had retired from active 
practice and had gone to live at Exeter, New Hampshire Dr Otis had 
been a Fellow of the American College of Physicians since 1920 and was 
the oldest member m respect to age of tlie College Throughout his mem- 
bership Dr Otis had taken a very active interest in the College He was 
one of those long, lean Yankees who never look their age and who are 
active physically and mentally until the end It was with great regret that 
Dr Otis was obliged to forego attendance at the meeting of the College m 
Montreal Although he maintained his residence for the last few years in 
Exeter, New Hampshire, he came frequently to Boston to attend meetings 
and to lend his presence to important occasions 

Dr Otis was born in 1848 at Rye, New Hampshire, went to Phillips 
Exeter Academy, received his bachelor degree at Harvard in 1871 and his 
medical degree also at Harvard m 1877 After an internship at the 
Boston City Hospital he took postgraduate work in Vienna On his return 
he established an office in Boston and devoted himself from the beginning 
to diseases of the chest In those days that meant largely tuberculosis 
For 45 years Dr Otis was associated with the Boston Dispensary and in 
his chest clinic there he gave instruction to the medical students For many 
years he was professor of pulmonary diseases and climatology at Tufts 
College Medical School Tufts College gave him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Sciences which the University of his native state of New Hamp- 
shire also conferred upon him 

Dr Otis acquired a very distinguished position in die practice of 
medicine in the city of Boston, particularly, of course, in regard to tubercu- 
losis and other chronic diseases of tlie chest He was instrumental in all 
activities m regard to tuberculosis Foi years he was a visiting and con- 
sultant phjsician for the Massachusetts State Sanatorium at Rutland which 
was the first state institution for the early care of tuberculosis He was 
a director of the National Tuberculosis Association He had been presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Tuberculosis League and President of the Boston 
Tuberculosis Association He was an early member and ex-president of 
the American Climatological and Clinical Association and he contributed 
many articles and papers to the current medical journals He ^\as the* 
author of “ Pulmonary Tuberculosis ” and “ Tuberculosis — Its Cause, Cure 
and Prevention ” Dr Otis had watched the development of internal medi- 
cine and of his specialty, tuberculosis, from its ^ erj' beginnings as a science 
to Its present state In that rapid progress of internal medicine and of 
knowledge concerning tuberculosis which left so man) of his generation 
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behind he was always in the forefront, one of the leaders His was a 
shrewd and cautious nature which did not run to fads but which could 
become enthusiastic over developments while they were still new The 
Yankee twang in his speech was a guarantee of his horse sense, and his 
apparently stern exterior covered great warmth of affection and intense 
personal loyalty 

Roger I Lee, M D , F A C P , 

Governor of the College 
for Massachusetts 

DR RAYMOND JOSEPH HARRIS 

Dr Raymond Joseph Harris was born in Philadelphia in 1872 and 
educated in the public schools there, graduating from the Central High 
School with the degrees of A B and A M He matriculated in the Hahne- 
mann Medical College of Philadelphia, graduating in 1894 From 1895 
to 1902 Dr Harris served as Demonstrator of Chemistry at his Alma 
Mater For a number of years he was Associate Physician at the Broad 
Street Hospital, Philadelphia 

Dr Harris died suddenly August 9, 1933, as a result of a coronary 
thrombosis 

E J G Beardsley, M D , F A C P , 
Governor of the College 
for (Eastern) Pennsylvania 

DR SHANNON LAURIE VAN VALZAH 

Born September 18, 1888, BA, University of Oregon, 1910, MD, 
Johns Hopkins University Medical School, 1914, Postgraduate work in 
Tropical Medicine, Bacteriology, Hygiene and Military Science, Army 
Medical School, October 1916, to March 1917, entered the Medical Corps 
as First Lieutenant in 1917 and was promoted to Major in 1918, Assistant 
and Laboratory Officer, Fitzsimons General Hospital, 1922-24, Assistant 
Chief of Medical Service, Fitzsimons General Hospital 1926-33, member, 
Johns Hopkins Medical and Surgical Society and Association of Military 
Surgeons, Fellow, American Medical Association and American College 
of Physicians, died July 9, 1933, of diverticulitis of the sigmoid and 
peritonitis 

Major Van Valzah entered the Medical Corps of the U S Army in 
1917 during the World War, did service in France with great credit to the 
Medical Corps and himself After his return to the United States, while 
on duty at an eastern station, he developed pulmonary tuberculosis, and in 
1922 was sent as a patient to Fitzsimons General Hospital, where he re- 
mained as a patient until 1923, when he was assigned to duty at that hospital 
His outstanding ability soon became manifest and he was detailed as As- 
sistant to the Chief of the Medical Service and in charge of electrocardio- 
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graphy This position he filled with great credit until his death, at Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Denver, Colorado 

Major Van Valzah, had, for some years, come to consider Denver his 
home and planned to live there on retirement from active service from the 
Army He was one of those lovable individuals whose conduct was marked 
by kindness and consideration for others His conferees loved him foi him- 
self, respected and admired him for his professional ability and knowledge 
His friends both professional and lay were legion 

He was married in 1916 to Miss Ola Summers of Baltimore who sur- 
vives him — a charming and devoted wife who has lost a kind and loving 
husband The Army has lost a beloved Physician and Officer 

A C Cooper, M D , F A C P , 

Lt Col , Medical Corps, 

U S Army 
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\ DIPHTHERIA | 

(Diphtheria Toxoid, Alum Precipitated) 

Refined Diphtheria Toxoid is prepared from a previously standardized 
toxm detoxified with foimaldehyde , the active antigenic substances are 
piecipitated with alummum-potassium sulphate, the precipitate lepeatedly 
washed and suspended in noimal saline 

The immunizing (protective) value of the Befined Toxoid is determined 
by the amount of antitoxic umts developed by one human dose, of 1 cc , 
of the Toxoid, given subcutaneously to guinea pigs the single dose of 
Toxoid must produce at least two diphtheria antitoxic umts per cc of 
blood serum at the end of six weeks 

A single dose gives prompt protection against diphtheria, in from 90 to 
98 per cent of young children, with practically no local or systemic re- 
actions 

Sefined Dipbtbena Toxoid Is furnished to physicians in ampoule \^ls 

One Immunizing Dose, 1 ce , $1 00 Code Word TOPA 
Five Immunizing Doses, oce,$175 “ “ TOPE 

Ten Immunizing Doses, 10 ct , $3 00 “ " TOPI 

MTIONAL DRUG COMPAJQ^^- 


PHILADELPHIA 

^ USA. ^ 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE TREATMENT 

OF TUBERCULOSIS 

LOCATION 

Sixteen miles east of Los Angeles In the foothills of the Sierra Madre Mountains, at 
an elevation of 1000 feet On the mam line of Santa Fe Railway Connected with Los Angeles 
by interurban railway and splendid boulevards 

ENVIRONS 

The grounds consist of a beautiful park of forty acres, in which are found a variety of 
native Live Oaks, subtropical trees and plants, and a profusion of beautiful shrubs and flowers 
Many winding walks and nooks of exquisite beauty add to its attractiveness When on exercise, 
patients also enjoy the beautiful trails m the adjoining canyons and mountams 

MEDICAL CARE 

Competent resident staff Exammations for comparison every six weeks Close medical 
supervision Patients visited twice daily Their individual needs and problems receive personal 
attention 

THERAPEUTIC CARE 

Fads are not followed, but an endeavor is made to give patients the amount of rest and 
exercise suited to their individual needs, the benefits of a liberal and adequate diet, such tonic 
measures as will increase their resistance, and other measures that will help them overcome 
any disturbing symptoms or complications that may arise Heliotherapy, tuberculin, pneumo- 
thorax and surgeiy employed whenever indicated 

DIAGNOSTIC CLINIC 

A diagnostic clinic is mamtamed for the study of all diseases of the chest 
Weekly rates from $30 up, mcludmg medical attention, medicines (except expensive rem- 
edies) and general nursing Extra charge for operative measures (except pneumothorax) 

F M POTTENGER, M D , Medical Director 
For Particulars Address 

THE POTTENGER SANATORIUM, Monrovia, California 
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THE ANALYSIS SHOWS 

THE VALUABLE ALKAUNE CHARACTER OF 

VICHY CELESTINS 

Natural Mineral Water 




Brochure with Therapeutic Data and Medical Bibliography 

sent on request. 


Sole United States Agents, American Agency of French Vichy, Inc., 503 Fifth Ave , New York 
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NEW WORK 


JUST READY 


DIETETICS FOR THE CUMCIAN 

By MILTON ARLANDEN BRIDGES, B S , M D , F A C.P. 

Associate in Medicine at the New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia University, New York 

IN COLLABORATION WITH 

RUTH LOTHROP GALLUP 

Dietitian 

WITH A FOREWORD BY 

HERMAN O MOSENTHAL, A B , M D 

Director of Medicine at the New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia University, New York 

Octavo, 666 pages Cloth, $650, net 

This book IS designed to fill the great need for a work on dietary management which is 
readily understandable and from which practice can be immediately instituted It is written 
for the general practitioner and the hospital mterne, and it should commend itself to the 
dietetic department of every hospital and dime It is a handbook for the worker m the 
field of medicine who does not have the more detailed treatises at his immediate disposal. 
The author has reviewed the entire literature of the field at large and has produced an 
assimilation of the various dietetic tables The material here offered is not only physiologi- 
cally sound and essentially practical, but has been adjusted to the physician and his patient. 

INTERNAL MEDICINE 

ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 

In Contributions by American Authors 
Edited by JOHN H MUSSER, BS,MD,FACP. 

Professor of Medicine in The Tidane Univetsity of Louisiana School of Medicme, Senior Visitini: Physician 

to the Charity Hospital, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Octavo, 1316 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1000, net 
This book IS the work of twenty-seven recognized authorities, each of whom holds a pro- 
fessorial appointment in a prominent medical school Each covers that sub-division of in- 
ternal medicine in which he is particularly qualified, each writes from the viewpoint of his 
experience as a teacher and presents his specialized knowledge in such a way as to make the 
work an authoritative source of information to the student. The book is well organized, 
without repetitions, concise but comprehensive 

CALCIUM METABOLISM AND 
CALCIUM THERAPY 

By ABRAHAM CANTAROW, MD, 

Instructor in Medicine, Jefferson Medical College, m Charge of Laboratory of Biochemistry, Jeffeison Hospital, 

Assistant Physician, Philadelphia General Hospital 

WITH A FOREWORD BY 

HOBART AMORY HARE, B Sc , M D , LL D 

Late Professor of Therapeutics, Materia Medica and Diagnosis in the Jeffeison Medical College, Philadelphia 

NEW (,2nd) EDITION 12mo, 252 pages, illustrated, limp binding, $2 50, net 
The discovery of the antirachitic factor and tiie parathyroid hormone resulted in the rapid 
development of this field, reflected in the accumulation of a voluminous literature Ten 
years ago hardly any of the now well-established principles could have been presented, even 
speculatively This work has kept pace with the rapidly accumulating raowledge and 
established calcium therapy on a rational basis 


600 Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Clifford’s 
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Cowdry’s 

Arteriosclerosis $5 00 

Dawson’s 

History of ^Iedicine $2 50 

Dixon’s 

The Mano-metric Methods for Meas- 
uring Cell Respiration Preparing 

D oll-Phelps-Melcher’s 
Mental Deficiency Due to Birth In- 
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Emerson’s 

Alcohol and Man $350 
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Internal Derangements of the Knee- 
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Chemical Methods in Clinical Medi- 
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$400 
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Landman’s 
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Lewis’ 
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Needham’s 
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Osgood-AUison’s 

Fundamentals of Orthopaedic Surgery 
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Rockwell’s 

Streptococcic Blood Stream Infections 

$175 

Stephen’s 

Psychoanalysis AND Medicine $2 50 

Stem’s 

Clinical Diagnosis Physical and Dif- 
ferential $3 SO 

Stryker’s 

Courts and Doctors $200 
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Heart Disease $7 50 

Wilson’s 

Fractures and Their Complications 

$10 30 

Zinsser’s 

Resistance to Infectious Diseases $5 00 
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BromuraL 



BromuraL 






Alphabromisovalerylcarbamide 


Council Accepted 


AS A ROUTINE SEDATIVE 

in general nervous disturbances 
prescribe one tablet (5 grains) 
several times a day. As a mild 
and prompt hypnotic the dose 
is 2 to 3 tablets upon retiring 
or during the night. Bromural is 
not a barbiturate nor a bromide. 

4 

5 grain tablets and as a powder. 

Samples and literature upon request 

Bilhuber* Knoll Corp., 

154 Ogden Avenue, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


. . . There is a reason why 
Pil. Digitalis (Davies^ 
Rose) have become the 
choice of Cardiologists 
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PILLS 


Digitalis 

Leaves 
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leaf, 


. . They are digitalis in its completeness — physiologically 
tested leaves in the form of physiologically standardized pills, 
giving double assurance of dependability 
. ^ach pill contains 0 1 gram, the equivalent of about grains of the 
or 15 minims of the tincture 

Cwvenient, uniform, and more accurate than tincture drops. 

Sample and literature upon regtiest 

' DAVIES, ROSE ^ CO., Ltd. 

Pharmaceutical Ivlanufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Devitt’s Camp, Inc 

ALLENWOOD 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(Tuberculosis) 

On beautiful White Deer Mountain, 20 miles southeast 
of Williamsport, Pa. 

All modern methods of treatment, including heliotherapy, artificial pneumo- 
thorax, phrenic exairesis, Jacobaeus operation, and thoracoplasty 

Not operated for profit Moderate rates Modern buildings 

Patients given individual attention by experienced physicians and specially 
trained registered nurses 

The following physicians will be glad to examine patients for admittance to 
Camp 


J M Anders, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
Isabel M Balph, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
E J G Beardsley, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
Ward Brinton, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
F W J Burce, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
David A Cooper, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
Donald R Ferguson, M D , Philadelphia, 
Pa 

John B Flick, MD, Philadelphia, Pa 
John A Koluer, MD, Philadelphia, Pa 
W Estell Lee, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
A C IiIoRGAN, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
Arthur W Phillips, M D , Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Geo AIorris Piersol, AI D , Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Edward R Snader, Jr , M D , Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Mervyn R Taylor, M D , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thos j Vischer, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
A S Kech, MD, Altoona, Pa 
Charles C Habliston, AID, Baltimore, 
Aid 

Charles S Aitken, AID, Brookline, Pa. 

J C Atwell, AI D , Butler, Pa 
F DeCario, aid, Bradford, Pa 
J W Wood, AI D , Chester, Pa 


John E Fretz, AID, Easton, Pa 
Richard R Dalrymple, M D , Erie, Pa 
Jesse L Lenker, AI D , Harrisburg, Pa 
H B Anderson, AI D , Johnstown, Pa 
John H Esbenshade, M D , Lancaster, Pa 
E J Werle, AI D , Aleadville, Pa. 

Charles G Crane, MD, Newark, N J 
W A Womer, AI D , New Castle, Pa. 
Edward S AIcSweeney, M D , New York 
City 

AI Theresa Scanlan, MD, New York 
City 

Stanley L Wang, AI D , New York City 
W R Glenney, M D , Pottsville, Pa 
R. R Jones, AI D , Pittsburgh, Pa 
C L Palmer, AI D , Pittsburgh, Pa 
A H Colwell, M D , Pittsburgh, Pa 
Howard U AIiller, MD, Reading, Pa 
A E Davis, AID, Scranton, Pa 
H D Williams, AI D , Trenton, N J 
B AI Allen, MD, Wilmington, Del 
John AIinor, AI D , Washington, D C 
J W Peabody, AID, Washington, DC 
H R Schreiber, AI D , Washington, D C 
E W Bixby, AI D , Wilkes Barre, Pa 
Harry AI Read, AI D , York, Pa 


BOOKLET 


Ross K Childerhose, M D 
John S Packard, M D 
Associate Physicians 


William Devitt, M D 
Superintendent and 
Physician tn Charge 
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One of a senes of advettisements prepared and published by Parke, Davis & Co in behalf of the medical 
profession This 'See Your Doctor ’ campaign is running in the Saturday Evemns Post 

and other leading magazines 
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I “Things 1 inish Mother hadiit taught me” | 


VERY young -woman who embarks 
upon the great adventure of Mother- 
hood IS overwhelmed with advice 
from chose who love her mo£t 

The advice may be on some apparently 
trivial matter — clothing, feeding, what to do 
for an upset Aomach, or the way to nip a 
cold in the bud 

Yet many a brand-new mother has learned 
that often the reward for following such advice 
is regret She has said, not in bitterness, but 
in sadness, " I wish I had never been told to 
do that." She has learned, too late, that many 
of the beliefs of a generation ago have been caSt 
into disrepute by the findings of recent years 

For these pa£t few decades have been a 
Golden Age of Medicine Much has been 
learned much has been disproved And, as 
a result of developments and discoveries that 


have taken place since you yourself graduated 
from childhood, the baby of today has a better 
chance of arriving into the world safely . of 
successfully weathering the treacherous 
Storms of infiinthood . and of enjoying a 
healthy, vigorous childhood. 

A better chance, that is, if medical science 
IS given the opportunity of exerting its influ- 
ence on the child and on the mother It is 
difficult not to take advice from those who 
love us most But when so fragile and pre- 
cious a thing as a baby’s health is at Slake, there 
IS one person, and one person only, whose 
advice you can safely follow 

That person is your doctor 

PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 

Tit World's Largtst Mattrs 
of Pharmaetutteal and B/ologtca! Products 
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JIMMY JVAS 


WIZENED 



Hi 


.E was a Doctor’s kid, given every possible care One 
day, after Dr Dad bstened to his heart, Jimmy made the 
rounds of well-known pediatricians He was unam- 
mously condemned to inactivity 

Yes, Jimmy became wizened from lack of exercise and 
air Luckily there was a competent cardiologist among 
his father’s friends Six mon^s after the start of Jim- 
my’s sentence, this cardiologist was consulted and he 
took tracings with his “ Hindle ” Electrocardiograph 
The heart muscle proved to be m good condition even 
though abnormal sounds were heard Since then activity 
and sunshine have done their work Today Jimmy is 
not wizened 

This IS a true happening and its use for an advertisement 
was suggested by grateful Dr Dad Complete facts will 
be gladly given to interested doctors 

“Pioneer Manufactui ers of the Electrocardiograph" 

CAMBRIDGE 


INSTRUMENT C9 


3732 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 



The Hindle “ all-electrics " operate 
directly from the lightmg system 
They are characterized by Uieir 
accuracy, dependability, rugged- 
ness and simplicity of operation 
Ideal for use m hospitals, dimes or 
private offices 


Send for Lite) ature 


H 1 N D L E 

^'ALL-ELECTRIC" 

[ [ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH 
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LaMOTTE 

Blood Urea Outfit 

■ For study of urea reten- 

tion (urea nitrogen by 

B factor) 

Result IS read durectly 
from special Urea Bu- 
rette supplied 
No calculations required 
Accurate to 4 mg urea 
per 100 cc blood 
Complete estimation takes 
only IS to 20 minutes 
Pnce, complete tutih tnstruc- 

y ttons, $18 50 lab 

Baltimore, Md 

Your LaMotte Blood Chemistry Hand- 
book* illustrates and describes many other 
simple, accurate testing outfits developed 
by LaMotte Research Department in co- 
operation with recognized speaahsts 

*lt you do not have one, write today for a 
complimentary copy 

LaMOTTE 

Chemical Products Co. 


418 Light Street 


Baltimore, Md. 




CURDOLAC FOODS 

LENGTHEN DIABETIC LIVES 

Blood sugar producing properties 
are low because these foods are. 

1. Moderate in carbohydrate 
content, yet 

2. Not excessive in protein and 
fat. 

( 58 % of the protein and 10 % of the fat 
consumed produce sugar m the blood ) 

Samples and literature on reqiiesl 

CURDOLAC FOOD CO. 
Bov 299 Waukesha, Wis. 


A Present 
to Yourself 
at Christinas 




Fellowship Key 

A charm, bearing the seal of the 
American College of Physicians, 
wrought in solid gold and em- 
bossed in the College colors , en- 
graved on reverse side with in- 
itials and date of election For 
Fellows only Price, $7 00, post- 
paid 

Available also in lapel button or 
fraternity pm with safety catch, 
$4 00, postpaid 


Fellowship Pledge 

A beautiful engraved and framed 
parchment of the official Fellow- 
ship Pledge, taken at time of in- 
duction Space for your signa- 
ture beside the College seal Suit- 
able for office or reception room 
Price, $6 00, postpaid 
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133-35 S. 36th St. PhUadeiphia, Pa. 
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Digitalis Therapy 
DEMANDS Uniformity 

The increasing use of the Lederle Tablets of Digitalis is 
an indication that physicians treating cardiac disturbances 
have found them uniform, stable and accurately stand- 
ardi2ed 

The Lederle Tablets of Digitalis were perfected as a 
result of SIX years’ experience m the Cardiac Clinics of 
Greater New York with tablets of standardized digitalis leaf 
having a potency of i cat uni t in i grains of powdered leaf 
Only digitalis leaf which has been clinically demon- 
strated to possess untform activity ^ is used in the prepara- 
tion of the Lederle Digitalis Tablets 
The intravenous method of Hatcher and Brody used 
by the Lederle Laboratories directly measures the cardiac 
effects of the drug 

Since neither the intravenous Cat Method nor the 
official One Hour Frog Method measure the absorption of 
digitalis in man, the Lederle leaf is clinically tested in 
cardiac cases before any is used in the preparation of the 
Lederle Tablets. 

The uniformity of the Lederle Tablets is maintained by 
a careful blending of the powdered leaf When io% of the 
original stock has been used, a like amount of carefully 
selected standardized leaf is added Thus there can be at no 
time any appreciable variation in the clinical results This 
IS the method developed by the Cardiac Clinics of Greater 
New York which are controlled by the Heart Committee 
of the New York Tuberculosis and Health Association 
Digitalis Tablets Lederle are supplied in packages con- 
taining lOO tablets (5 tubes of 20), in three sizes yi Cat 
Unit grains*) i Cat Unit grains*) 2 Cat 
Units (3 grains*) 

*Thc comparison of the cat unit of digitalis to the grain of pondered digitahs 
leaf refers to the leaf selected as descnbed above for the Lederle product, 
namel) , that one and one-half grains of the powdered leaf assay one cat unit 
In the above table, grains are stated only as an approaimate guide to the 
physician who has heretofore based his dosage on weight or volume 

LtteraU re and samples to Physicians upon request 

® LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC 

NEW YORK 
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Calm Sleep - bright Awakening 


n 

the patient exhausted by per- 
sistent insomnia, restful and refreshing 
sleep IS a tonic both to mind and body 

In the common types of nervous insomnia, 
the administration of Phanodorn is fol- 
lowed by sleep closely approximating the 
normal There is no harmful effect on res- 
piration or cardiac function After an ade- 
quate period of sound sleep the patient 
usually awakens without a hangover of 
drowsiness, dulness, headache, dizziness 

An increasing number of physicians are 
adopting Phanodorn as the hypnotic of 
choice for everyday practice Its field of indications includes insomnia associated with 
neurasthenia and other neuroses as well as sleeplessness during the course of acute and 
chronic organic diseases 

Dose . 1 tablet at bedtime, preferably with warm drink, increased to 2 tablets in obstinate insomnia 

Sample and literature an the action and therapeutic indica- 
tions of Phanodorn will be sent to physicians on request 

PHANODORN ^ 

Tiademitk Re* U S Pit. Off 
Brand of CYCLOBARBITAL 

Supplied in 3 grain tablets, tubes of 10 and bottles of 100 

WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc, new york, n.y 

Laboratories and Factory Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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TWO FUNDAMENTALS IN THE 
TREATMENT OF DIABETES . . . 


. . . Diet 


As we know, the diet will vary with the 
needs of the individual patient 
But the Insulin should always be a 
constant, unvarying, dependable thera* 
peuttc agent 

When you use Insulin-Stearns, you 
know that it is prepared under such 
exacting conditions of laboratory manu- 
facture that It IS 

Biologically exact in potency 
Remarkably clear 
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The Functions of 
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creased susceptibility, so that the inci- 
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which tuberculosis serves as an out- 
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the prescription of medicine, should be 
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HEPATIC PATHOLOGY IN EXOPHTHALMIC 

GOITER' 

By Carl Vernon Weller, M S , M D , F A C P , Ann Arbor, Michigan 

In a preliminary report ^ the writer has called attention to the frequent 
occurrence of chronic parencliymatous hepatitis in varying degrees in pa- 
tients with Graves’ disease In the present paper tlie various lines of evi- 
dence bearing upon the coincidence of these conditions will be reviewed more 
completely, a somewhat more rigidly controlled series will be analyzed, and 
the lesions more fully described, than was possible in the earlier report 

There are four distinct avenues of approach to the problem of the nature 
of the interrelation between the liver and the thyroid gland, particularly as 
it concerns the hyperthyroid state The gross and microscopic changes, 
with which the present investigation is primarily concerned, complement 
certain clinical, functional, and experimental observations which must first 
be reviewed 

I Icterus in Exophthalmic Goiter 

The occurrence of icterus in patients presenting otherwise the signs and 
symptoms of exophthalmic goiter has been noted witli sufficient frequency 
to justify investigation of this point It must be recognized, as Lichtman " 
has recently emphasized, tliat in such cases the icterus may be an unrelated 
condition, and as such may be due to cholelithiasis, catarrhal jaundice, chol- 
angitis, syphilis, or to any other of the various recognized causes Also, 
icterus in exophthalmic goiter may be due to circulatory changes in the liver, 
associated with cardiac decompensation, thus bringing the liver condition 
into a somewhat remote relationship to the thyroid but without implying 
any specific etiological connection between the two The frequency with 
whidi icterus is mentioned m case reports of exophthalmic goiter suggests 
that these two groups alone are inadequate to explain all examples and that 
a toxic action on liver tissue may be present 

Habershon ® ( 1874) noted the occurrence of jaimdice in a patient with 
exophtlialmic goiter, appearing 10 days before death and increasing mark- 
edly As if to rule out the possibility that it might be due to chronic passive 

* Presented at the Sixteenth Annual Clinical Session of the American College of Physi- 
aans, San Francisco, California, April 5, 1932 

From the Department of Pathology, Unnersity of lifichigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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congestion, he stated that the liver “ was of a bnght-yellow color, anemic, 
and in no way nutmegged ” Eger,"* in 1880, observed icterus of the skin 
and conjunctiva m morbus Basedowii The liver of this, patient had a 
saffron-yellow parenchyma, perhaps largely because of lipoidosis, when it 
was seen at autopsy Sutcliff ® (1898) found slight jaundice present m 
“ an extraordinarily acute case of Graves' disease " Three cases of jaun- 
dice occurring m persons suffering from exophthalmic goiter were described 
by Eder® in 1906 The third case can be discredited, since there was a 
history of cholelithiasis, but in the first there was no cardiac enlargement, 
and in the second the jaundice improved, although certain cardiac symptoms 
which were present remained unchanged An extensive survey of the re- 
ported occurrence of icterus m exophthalmic goiter prior to 1908 is given 
by Sattler ’ 

Such observations as these have occurred sufficiently frequently to 
justify certain clinical generalizations which can be found among the more 
complete descriptions of exophthalmic goiter Thus Boothby ® wrote of 
the “ tendency to gastrointestinal crises of nausea, vomiting and diarrhea, 
with jaundice as a frequent terminal condition in cases of long duration,” 
and also " Jaundice is not an infrequent accompaniment of the late stage 
of a long continued, gastrointestinal, thyroid crisis and is distinctly a dan- 
gerous sign In most instances it seems to be an integral part of the syn- 
drome and due directly to the thyroid intoxication In all probability it is 
only rarely due directly to cholelithiasis or an independent biliary infection, 
although such conditions, if present, may be lighted up and rendered acute ” 
Similarly, Crotti ® may be quoted “ In a few cases of very severe thyro- 
toxicosis, icterus may be observed This icterus is rare, although it is not 
uncommon to observe a yellowish tint of the sclerotics in severe thyrotoxic 
gastrointestinal disturbances The piognosis of this icterus is always bad ” 
Heilmcyer found that among 101 cases of exophthalmic goiter m his 
own clinic, six showed icterus that could not be explained upon any other 
basis These were usually the more severe cases and one pioved fatal 
As to our own material, 35 cases weie chosen from those used m the 
morphological section of this paper as having satisfactory histones for the 
investigation of this point In eight of the 35 theie was some reference to 
jaundice varying from slight to marked 

Various other references to the occurrence of icterus may be found in 
Section IV, dealing primarily with the morphological changes m the liver 
Of special inteiest arc those cases m which the evidences of a degen- 
erative hepatitis are so marked as to lead to a diagnosis of acute yellow 
atrophy An example of this type was reported by Kerr and Rusk m 
1922 Their patient, a male, 39 years old, had presented the signs and 
svinptoms of hyperthyroidism for a number of months Failing appetite, 
nausea and vomiting were followed by deepening icterus, extreme weakness, 
cardiac palpitation, diminished liver dullness, bile pigment m the urine, a 
M.inicomato>e state and finally convulsive movements of the extremities 
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erance These authors concluded “ It is probable, therefore, that a change 
in thyroid activity in thyrotoxicosis may result in a glycogen free or pooi 
liver, more susceptible to damage by some toxic agent present in this disease, 
or more susceptible to injury by the disturbed thyroid function itself ” 
This conception is not necessarily in contradiction to the generalization of 
Pende ( 1928) to the effect that liver function in respect to urea formation, 
glycogen fixation and mobilization, de-amimzation, cholesterol metabolism, 
and bile production is decreased with decreased thyroid activity and that vi 
Basedow’s disease a condition of hyperfunction of the liver exists 

Kugelmann,^® in 1930, reviewed the rapidly increasing literature upon 
the disturbances in carbohydrate metabolism in exophthalmic goiter and 
reported the results of further studies of the blood sugar curves of normal 
and exophthalmic individuals following the feeding of levulose He con- 
cluded that the thyrotoxic liver not only suffers severely as a depot for stored 
glycogen, but also has lost the capacity to transpose large amounts of levulose 
to dextrose and to store it Thus the functional disturbance includes an 
intermediary phase in carbohydrate metabolism 

So constant are the changes in carbohydrate metabolism in exophthalmic 
goiter as evidenced by the discharge of glycogen from the liver, that this 
reaction has been made the basis of a biological test for thyroxin and for 
hyperthyroidism,*" using the liver of the mouse as the test object Himmel- 
berger modified the technic of the mouse test and showed that the urine as 
well as the blood serum of patients with Graves’ disease contains a substance 
capable of disturbing liver function when injected into mice 

In other respects, as well, there is evidence of disturbed liver function in 
patients with Graves’ disease Heilmeyer^" (1931) found the uiobilin 
quotient (urine urobilin/stool urobilin) to be elevated m half of six cases 
investigated As tested by the method of v Bergmann and Eilbott, the 
bilirubin-elimiiiating power of the liver was impaired in each of a group of 
five cases This he believed to be due to a toxic injury of the liver depend- 
ent upon the thyroid hoimone, and not to circulatory insufficiency 

Lichtman ~ found that the galactose tolerance test gave no indication 
of a disturbance of hepatic function in a series of patients with uncompli- 
cated hyperthyroidism Likewise, he found little evidence of appreciable 
distui banco of the excretory functions of the liver as determined by stud- 
ies on the icteius index, bilirubinemia, urobilmuria and urobilmogenuria 
However, “a distuibance in the oxidation of cmchophen has been demon- 
strated in 16 of 20 cases of uncomplicated hyperthyroidism Thirteen of 
these cases showed an increased excretion of oxy-cinchophen in the urine 
up to 150 mg daily Larger amounts, between 150 and 200 mg , or from 
31 to 42 per cent of the standard test dose, were excreted in the remaining 
three cases On the basis of previous experience, this is believed to indicate 
moderate impairment of the capacity of the liver cell to oxidize this sub- 
stance further In no instance was severe impairment of hepatic function 
noted 
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“There was no appaieiit relationship between the degree of functional 
impaiiment of the liver and the basal metabolic rate, the known duration of 
the disease, or tlie peicentage of weight lost In individual cases, however, 
there appeared to be a tendency for the function of the liver cells to improve 
as the basal metabolic rate returned to normal 

“ The constancy of depletion of glycogen in tlie liver cells in animals 
that have been fed thyroid substance and probably in clinical thyrotoxicosis 
suggests that the disturbance in oxidation of cinchophen is related to the 
capacity of the cells to store and mobilize glycogen ” 

III Evidences of Hepatic Dysfunction in Experimental 

Hyperthyroidism 

In this section will be reviewed the evidence to which Lichtman referred 
in the quoted paragraph preceding, that which indicates an alteration in 
liver function in animals to which thyroid substance or thyroxin has been 
administered 

In 1905, Schrvver found that the livers of thyroid-fed animals showed 
a greater degree of autolysis after 24 hours than those of the non-thyroid-fed 
control animals However, when thyroid had been fed foi eight days or 
more, an opposite effect was observed 

A large proportion of the studies in this field have dealt with caibohydrate 
metabolism Cramer and Krause^® showed in 1913, that when small 
amounts of fresh thyroid gland are administered for two to three davs to 
rats or cats fed on a carbohydrate-nch diet, the liver will be found to con- 
tain only traces of glycogen This effect they found to be due to an inhibi- 
tion of the gl}Cogenic function of the liver, and not to an increased utiliza- 
tion of carbohydrates It was not accompanied by glycosuria Parhon,®^ 
Kuriyama,®® and Fukui all found the hepatic glycogen greatly diminished 
in experimental hyperthyroidism Kuriyama found that in fasted rats the 
liver glycogen reappeared abundantly after the ingestion of a comparatively 
small amount of food If a sufficiently large amount of food were admin- 
istered to thyroid-fed rats, liver glycogen might sometimes reappear to a 
limited extent, but the quantity of glycogen so stored was much smaller 
tliaii that in fasted rats which had received food with a fuel value several 
tunes less 

With puie thyroxin, and also with liver extract, Reinwein and Singer 
demonstrated an increased use of O- by living liver cells when these sub- 
stances were applied to them m concentrations of 10”® to 10”^^ An inhibit- 
ing effect was noted at a concentration of 10”® 

Dresel, Goldner, and Himmelweit concluded that only to a slight de- 
gree, if at all, does thyroxin have a direct effect in inciting tissue oxidation 
After injection of thyroxin, split products derived from proteins appear in 
the liver in increased amount, and it is these, and especially tyrosin, thev 
believe, which are responsible for the elevated rate of oxidation With 
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this conclusion these authors felt that they had demonstrated a circuhis 
vitiosiis in that thyroxin leads to an increased output of tyrosm , and tyrosin 
in turn, combining with iodine in the thyroid, builds thyroxin 

Under prolonged thyroid feeding other changes take place m the liver 
which quantitatively more than offset the loss of weight due to the lack 
of glycogen This was shown by Simonds and Brandes ““ who rendered 
dogs thyrotoxic by heavy thyroid feeding for periods varying from 32 to 
100 days In these dogs the actual liver weight was in every instance 
greater than the theoretical liver weight as calculated for the final body 
weight The mean difference was 26 per cent greater, although the mean 
loss of body weight was 31 per cent In contrast, m the animals suffering 
from inanition, but not thyrotoxic, the actual weight of the liver was less 
than the calculated value with but a single exception These authors sug- 
gested that increased functional activity and increased rate of blood flow 
might explain the failure of the livers of thyrotoxic animals to lose weight 
to the expected degree, resulting in a relative, if not an actual, hypertrophy 
In this connection it may be noted that Hewitt found that the liver was 
frequently hypertrophied m white rats which had leceived 0 1 gm or more 
of fresh thyroid substance per day These results were in accord with 
those of Hoskins who, two years before, had found that in thyroid-fed 
albino rats the liver was relatively considerably heavier than in the controls 
Females showed an increase in the absolute weight of the liver of 26 7 per 
cent and 30 5 per cent for the older and younger groups respectively, and 
males showed increases of 24 4 per cent and 6 4 per cent in the correspond- 
ing groups 

IV Structural Changes in the Liver in Hyperthyroidism 

The clinical observations of icterus in patients with exophthalmic goiter, 
the results of testing hepatic function in such patients, and evidences of 
hepatic dysfunction or hyperfunction in experimental hyperthyroidism, as 
reviewed in the three sections preceding, presage the occurrence of demon- 
strable structural changes in the liver under such circumstances Experi- 
mental evidence of such, as well as descriptions of hepatic changes in human 
niateiial, are affoided by the literature 

Hepatic Lesions in Experimental Hypothyroidism In addition to the 
examples of actual or relative hypertrophy of the liver in experimental 
animals fed thyroid substance, as noted in the preceding section, theie are 
but few references to changes in the liver in the experimental group Far- 
rant stated that the livers of cats and rabbits, fed thyroid gland, showed 
fatty degeneration, most marked around the centers of the lobules In a 
''tiuh directed especially toward the heart in experimental hyperthyroidism, 
Ilashirnoto found parenchymatous degeneration of the liver cells about 
the efferent \eins, varying from “ fatty degeneration ” to necrosis These 
c hanger were sometimes found throughout the lobule, but were never con- 
lined to the periphery Hypertrophy of liver cells, mitotic figures and 
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double nuclei were found in the peripheral zones While the evidences of 
chronic passive congestion coincided with marked myocardial changes, the 
parenchymatous degeneration did not 

Gross and Miaoscopical Changes in the Liver in Evophthalniic Goiter 
Tn 1880, Eger^ gave a detailed history of a case of hyperthyroidism in 
which icterus of the conjunctiva and skin had been noted At autopsy the 
hvei was found to be atrophic, the left lobe having the appearance of being 
but an appendage to the right The parenchyma was saffron-yellow grossly, 
and microscopically showed lipoidosis, with intact liver cells remaining only 
in areas Fai ner mentioned “ atrophic cirrhosis of the liver ” m his Case 
I, and “ marked atrophic cirrhosis ” in Case IV This patient showed an 
icteric coloration of the skin and body fluids Cirrhosis hepatis was re- 
corded by Askanazy in a patient with slight icterus in the course of exoph- 
thalmic goiter In a second case the anatomical diagnosis was an atrophic. 
C) anotic nutmeg liver Microscopical findings for these two were not given 
In a third case the liver was described as an atrophic, cyanotic nutmeg liver 
with an area of coarse lobulation and fatty change, but in the microscopical 
description only a central cirrhosis was mentioned 

Although our own observations were made in the course of routine au- 
topsies, and without reference to any previous description, search of the 
literature reveals several references to precisely the same type of interlobular 
hepatitis as that to be described, in association with exophthalmic goiter 
I quote (in translation) from Dinkler’s®® description of the liver in his 
first case “ The liver showed a considerable accumulation of fat droplets 
in the peripheral cells of certain acini , in the cells of the central regions only 
by means of the method of March! was it possible to demonstrate a deposit 
of very finely divided fat In individual areas there were found m the 
septa of Ghsson’s capsule submihary cell-collections, of which the unit ele- 
ments were in part round and in part oval cells, separated one from another 
by a fibrillar intercellular substance ” 

Marine and Lenhart wrote “ In a significant number of the long- 
standing cases [of exophthalmic goiter] coming to autopsy, cirrhosis of the 
liver has been obse^^ed In the gross such livers are reduced in volume, 
sometimes smooth, sometimes slightly granular and again distinctly hob- 
nailed The extent of the connective tissue increase varies from a slight 
thickening of the portal spaces to well-marked fibrous bands The liver- 
cells usually exhibit some degree of fatty metamorphosis ” In four of six 
cases coming to autopsy at Lakeside Hospital, a diagnosis of atrophic cir- 
rhosis was made 

Landau®® found in some cases cirrhotic Iners which had not been 
diagnosed during life Histologically, this lesion was easily differentiated 
from stasis-induration Thus he felt that it must be referred to a toxic 
etiology 

Although particularly concerned with alterations in the islands of Lan- 
gerhans, Pettavel gave a very good description of changes in the liver 
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in certain o£ his cases of exophthalmic goiter Of the liver of his third 
case he stated that the connective tissue of the extensions of Ghsson’s cap- 
sule was increased m a patchy manner between the acini In the increased 
connective tissue there was a slight lymphocytic infiltration Rarely the 
spreading growth of the connective tissue became confluent so that small 
islands of liver tissue were entirely enclosed by it New-formed bile ducts 
were not seen In the fourth case, also, he referred to the localized inter- 
stitial hepatitis, but this case was complicated by miliary tuberculosis Also 
Rautmann described a local increase m the periportal connective tissue, 
with lymphocytic infiltrations Such changes he attributed in part to long 
sustained stasis-hyperemia and in part to preexisting complications (cir- 
rhosis) Yet he recognized a double etiology — circulatory and toxic — for 
the lipoidosis of the liver cells The cirrhotic changes in the liver are 
mentioned also by Holst," who referred to the frequency of urobilmuria in 
patients with exophthalmic goiter 

Assmann,"*" whom Lichtman “ followed closely, postulated four groups 
of patients who might show icterus m coincidence with exophthalmic goiter 
In the second group he placed those depending upon cardiac insufficiency 
Yet he illustrated this group by a case m which the liver showed, in addition 
to high grade lipoidosis, localized atrophy of the lobules At the periphery 
of the atrophic lobules there were increased interstitial connective tissue, 
infiltration with round cells and slight bile duct proliferation These 
changes are not those resulting from chronic passive congestion or stasis 
In a third group Assmann placed those cases, chiefly with severe general 
toxicosis and rapidly lethal outcome, which m the more severe form pass 
over into an acute yellow atrophy These he believed to be very probably 
related etiologically to the hyperthyroidism The two patients used to il- 
lustrate this group both survived so that examination of liver tissue was 
not possible 

The first clinical observation of a condition which might properly be 
consideied acute yellow atrophy in association with exophthalmic goiter 
was that of Kerr " His patient was a male, age 39, who first showed 
icterus on the fourteenth day following a bilateral partial thyroid lobectomy 
for hyperthyroidism Liver dullness was diminished and bile was present 
in the urine Death occurred two days later At autopsy a diagnosis of 
“ h\perplastic goiter with chronic interstitial strumitis” was established 
The li\er weighed 1290 gm Its surface was coarsely granular and of light 
brownish red color On section, the normal structure was obscured and 
the color was an opaque reddish-brown with numerous scattered hemoi- 
rhagic blotches On microscopical examination there was almost complete 
loss of the normal architecture In the periportal regions there was a 
m.irked diffuse infiltration with lymphocytes and some plasma cells Be- 
yond [central to] these l>mphocytic masses were areas showing the remains 
of necrotic liver cells, infiltrating l 3 rmphocytes and leukocytes and hemor- 
rhage The illustrations accompanying the description show a very ex- 
tensi\e necrosis of the parenchjma and fully justify the clinical diagnosis 
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In the year following the first report by Kerr, Raab and Terplan “ de- 
scribed a similar instance under the title of “ Basedow's Disease with Sub- 
acute Yellow Atrophy” Loss of weight, weakness, vomiting, rapid and 
sometimes iriegular pulse, and icterus had marked the clinical course The 
liver weighed 1160 gm Consistency was reduced, the cut surface was 
diffusely yellow with dark red areas, and the periportal and interacmar 
connective tissue stood out in relief Microscopical examination showed 
extensive necrosis, lipoidosis, deposits of bile pigment, and localized mfil- 
tiations of round cells and leukocytes in the necrotic areas Fibroblastic 
proliferation and new-formed bile ducts gave evidence of attempted repair 
The entire picture was that which may properly be called subacute acute- 
yellow-atrophy of the liver 

Barker,'*^ also, has described atrophy and necrosis of the liver in con- 
nection with a severe thyro-intoxication 

V The Hepatic Lesions in a Selected Series of Autopsies upon 
Patients with Exophthalmic Goiter 

In the course of routine histological examination of autopsy material 
from patients who have shown the clinical and histopathological evidence 
of exophthalmic goiter, such retrogressive changes in the liver as simple 
and pigment atrophy, cloudy swelling, and particularly degenerative fatty 
infiltration are noted frequently It is impossible to attach specific signifi- 
cance to such changes because of their very frequent occurrence in a large 
number of conditions other than thyrotoxicosis Many patients with 
Graves’ disease have been operated upon recently and anesthesia alone may 
cause degenerative fatty infiltration of the liver While a thyrogenic origin 
for such acute degenerative processes is not at all unlikely, there is at present 
no method available for proving that such is the case These changes are 
probably expressive of rather temporary states in the constantly varying 
and probablv often abnormal metabolism of the liver cells 

To a lesion of another type which has been noted from time to time, 
and to which reference has already been made in the survey of the literature, 
no such transient character can be attributed This lesion can best be 
designated as a patchy chrome parenchymatous tntei lobular hepatitis In 
its slightest form this is made known by a slight enlargement of the islands 
of Glisson (portal canals) with Ijnnphocyte infiltration In more marked 
degrees there is a notable increase in the connective tissue, which enlarges 
the islands so that the liver lobules tend to be encircled by this increased 
fibrous connective tissue and isolated one from another as in atrophic cir- 
rhosis From the usual form of atrophic cirrhosis, this lesion differs in 
being irregularly distributed through the substance of the liver, many islands 
escaping entirely Also, when present to a marked degree, there is a slight 
intralobular invasion at the periphery of the lobules As compared to 
atrophic cirrhosis these lesions show less bile duct proliferation in the in- 
creased stroma, although some new formation of bile ducts is always present 
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Fig 1 Interlobular hepatitis of slight degree Slight fibrosis and lymphocytic infiltra- 
tion This and the following photographs are from the livers of patients with exophthalmic 
goiter 



r Slightl> more marked degree of chronic hepatitis than in the preceding figure 
blight biic duct proliferation as well as fibrosis and lymphocytic infiltration in an island of 
Gll:>aCin. 
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Fig 3 Well marked and active chronic interlobular hepatitis Heavy lymphocytic infiltra- 
tion Inflammatory process encroaches upon the peripheral zone of the lobules 
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Fig 4 Fibroblastic proliferation and moderate lymphocytic infiltration of the portal canal 
A less active and presumably older process than that shown in figure 3 
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Fig 5 Extensive development of stroma in an island of Glisson Marked infiltration with 
lymphocytes Degenerative fatty infiltration of the neighboring liver cells 


Fic 6 



Older ru>idual fibrosis greatly enlarging the island of Glisson Increased bile ducts 




I< iG 8 Old residual iibrosis in an island of Glisson This shows well the concentric fibrosis 
frequently seen about the blood vessels of the portal canals 
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when the islands are greatly increased in size In an older but not neces- 
sarily more extensive stage, the connective tissue may be moderately hyaline 
in the greatly increased portal canal, and the lymphocytic infiltration re- 
duced to a minimum Rarely are livers seen with areas of necrosis still 
present m the parenchyma, but the extensive patchv fibrosis encountered 
more frequently, having small groups of liver cells scattered through it as 
m advanced atrophic ciirhosis, may well represent a region in which necrosis 
has been present Variations in the extent and age of this form of inter- 
lobular hepatitis are shown m figures 1 to 8, all of which are taken from 
cases used in the series under consideration 

From the microscopical description and the illustrations it will be ap- 
parent that this lesion cannot be recognized by the methods of gross pa- 
thology when present in the lesser degrees When more marked the appear- 
ances are those of a more or less localized atrophic cinhosis, a diagnosis 
which has rather frequently been assigned to such livers as already pointed 
out in the preceding section of this paper 

Having observed this form of chronic parenchymatous hepatitis m as- 
sociation with exophthalmic goiter in a number of instances, it appeared 
that there might be q. significant correlation between the two conditions 
However, impressions thus gained are apt to be deceptive, for when interest 
is once aroused, the occurrence of the anticipated phenomenon usually car- 
ries more weight in memory than its absence It therefore became desir- 
able to undertake, as far as was possible, a controlled study of the coincidence 
of such luer changes with exophthalmic goiter The method of parallel 
senes seemed the only suitable approach 

From a scries of 61 autopsies upon patients who had had undoubted 
clinical manifestations of exophthalmic goiter with the diagnosis verified 
bj microscopical examination, or whose thyroids gave definite histological 
evidences of that disease even though the clinical diagnosis had not been 
full} established before death, all were eliminated in which factors known 
to be significant in the production of hepatitis were present Thus one or 
more cases were eliminated for each of the following latent syphilis, acute 
and chiomc cholecystitis, cholelithiasis, leukemic infiltrations and toxemia 
of pregnancy This left a final group of 48, m respect to each of which 
no known cause of hepatitis existed other than the possibility that it might 
he due to th} rotoxicosis 

Since chronic hepatitis, particularly in a minimal degree, is occasionally 
encountered without known cause m the livers of patients who have not 
had Gra\es’ disease, it became necessary to establish a further control of 
the selected material This was done by matching each patient with another 
of the same sex and of approximately the same age, excluding the same 
group of conditions known to produce pathological changes in the liver, but 
also excluding Gra\es’ disease The incidence of chronic hepatitis was then 
.isccrtanicd m the two senes with the foUow'ing result 
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Graves’ 

Control 


disease 

series 

No chronic hepatitis 

6 

33 

Slight chronic hepatitis 

16 

14 

Well-marked chronic hepatitis 

26 

1 


48 

48 


Care was taken to use the same standards throughout Chronic hepatitis of 
slight degree occurred with approximately the same frequency m both series 
Under this heading were placed all livers showing a slight increase in size 
of the portal canals with small infiltrations of lymphocytes It is doubtful 
whether a reaction of this degree can be considered of significance in the 
present investigation In the Graves’ disease series but six were without 
hepatitis, while this was true of 33 of the control series On the other 
hand 26 of the Graves’ disease series showed a well-marked chronic hepa- 
titis as compared to one in the control series (This single case may have 
some special interest Review of tlie protocol showed that this patient, 
whose death was caused by a pituitary tumor, had a well-marked hypoplasia 
of the adrenals Since adrenal hypoplasia is of constant occurrence in 
individuals with the Graves’ constitution, there may be a significant rela- 
tionship involved ) 

Such a marked difference in the occurrence of hepatitis in the two senes 
seems to establish the fact that a definite significance attaches to the coinci- 
dence of Graves’ disease and chronic interlobular hepatitis of the type 
desciibed Whether a direct or indirect causal relationship exists between 
them cannot be answered with certainty at the present time It is not 
unreasonable to surmise that the same active principle, which in small 
amounts increases the metabolic activity of the liver and leads even to hyper- 
trophy of the organ, and m somewhat larger amounts causes the discharge 
of stored glycogen and inhibits glycogenic function, may in still larger 
amounts prove actively destructive, producing localized degenerative changes 
and even necrosis Furthermore, it is easy to reconcile the cirrhotic effect 
of sucla an agent acting in a moderate degiee for a prolonged period with 
the actively necrosing effect observed in those examples of exophthalmic 
goiter in which the clinician, properly enough, has made a diagnosis of 
acute yellow atrophy of the liver Thus it seems probable that the patchy 
interlobular hepatitis found associated with Graves’ disease, like the more 
or less similar forms of dironic hepatitis of whicli the etiology is known, is 
diiectly or indirectly of toxic origin The suggestion that this hepatitis is 
of circulatory origin can be dismissed by calling attention to its peripheral 
position in the lobule Chrome passive congestion, “ nutmeg liver,” as- 
phyxiative central necrosis, or even a so-called central cirrhosis may be 
present without in any \\ay resembling or creating confusion with the 
island changes and peripherally encroaching hepatitis found in so many of 
the patients with Graves’ disease 

It IS not within the scope of this paper to undertake an analysis of the 
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very difficult question as to whether there is a correlation between the extent 
and severity of the liver changes and the general intensity of thyrotoxicosis 
as gauged by clinical standards There is some evidence to show that such 
a correlation exists, particularly in those cases in which there are evidences 
of extensive damage to the liver parenchyma 

Summary 

That the liver may be, and frequently is, involved m Graves’ disease is 
shown chmcally by the occasional occurrence of icterus, marked degrees of 
which are known to be of serious import in this disease , physiologically, by 
the accumulating evidence of altered liver function in such patients , experi- 
mentally, by the evidence of hepatic dysfunction following administration 
of thyroid substance and thyroxin, and morphologically, by structural 
changes in the liver, varying from slight degrees of chionic hepatitis to a 
widespread degenerative and necrotizing process which must be considered 
an “ acute yellow atrophy ” In a series of 48 carefully selected cases of 
Graves’ disease, well-marked hepatitis was found in 54 per cent, while a 
matched control series of the same size yielded but a single case (2 per cent) 
with well-marked hepatitis As usually seen, this liver lesion is interlobular, 
IS patchily distributed, involves the peripheial portion of the lobules to a 
moderate degree, and shows relatively more fibrosis and lymphoc34e infiltra- 
tion than bile duct proliferation It may be characterized as a patchy 
chrome pai enchymatous interlobular hepatitis Correlation with the sever- 
ity and duration of thyrotoxicosis is indicated, but as yet unproved 
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A PAINLESS HISTAMINE SKIN TEST: AN 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 

By Samuel Perlow, M D , Chicago, Illinois 

In 1927 Thomas Lewis ^ demonstrated that tlie histamine skin reaction 
consisted of three distinct factors, (1) a local dilatation of the capillaries, 
venules, and arterioles by direct action which caused a purplish areola, (2) 
a local increase in tlie permeability of the walls of the minute vessels by 
direct action, whicli caused a wheal at the site of the injection, and (3) a 
widespread dilatation of tlie surrounding arterioles by local reflex action, 
which was visible as a red flare He also demonstrated that if the circula- 
tion was cut off completely a purple spot would appear but no wheal or flare, 
and that coldness of the skin retarded the reaction In 1928 Starr " used 
this test m a study of peripheral circulation in diabetics Using the method 
of pricking the skin through a drop of histamine, he found that the changes 
suggesting a reduction in circulation were (1) delay in the appearance of 
the reaction, (2) delay m the appearance plus a reduction of the intensity of 
tlie reaction, (3) failure of either flare or wheal to appear, (4) failure of 
both tlie flare and the wheal to appear and tlie reaction to consist of only a 
purple spot which was a sign of complete obstruction of arterial circulation 
With tins method of performing the test, Starr found that normally the 
reaction was at its height in two and one-half to five minutes 

De Takats ® modified the method of performing the test, and instead of 
puncturing the skin through a drop of histamine he injected 0 1 c c of 
1 1000 histamine solution intradermally The reactions by this method 
are tlie same as those described by Starr The areola is a narrow purplish 
border about tlie site of the injection The wheal is irregular but sharply 
defined and is usually one-half to one centimeter m diameter The flare sur- 
romiding it is also irregular but is not raised and extends for one to two 
centimeters m each direction In the Peripheral Circulatory Clinic of the 
Micliael Reese Hospital our experience has been that the reaction is more 
intense and easier to read when the histamine is injected intradermally than 
when the skin is pricked through a drop of the solution The test is fairly 
accurate as a means of determining circulatory efficiency and agrees closely 
with the oscillometric readings and the skin temperatures Besides diminu- 
tion m circulation other factors which cause a delayed or absent reaction are 
degeneration of cutaneous nerves, previous use of histamine in the same 
spot, injury of the skin by ultra-violet and roentgen-ray or burns, and va- 
rious skin diseases 

One of the great faults of the test when performed by the method of 
intradermal injection is its painfulness Although the pain lasts only a 

*Recened for publication April 1^1933 „ 

From the Peripheral Circulatory Qinic of the Michael Reese Hospital 
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Table II 

The tests were made simultaneously, 1 1000 histamine being used on the lateral side and 1 2000 histamine in J % novocaine on the medial 
side of the extremity 
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second or two, its excruciating sharpness frequently gives rise to bitter 
complaints on the part of the patient, especially when it is necessary to repeat 
the tests at intervals to note changes in peripheral circulation The work 
here reported was undertaken with a view to establishing some modification 
of the test which would be as rapid and as accurate as the 1 1000 histamine 
mtradermally but not as painful Various dilutions of histamine alone and 
m combination with novocaine were tried In table 1 is a list of solutions 
used and of the results obtained The tests were performed on the volar 
surface of the forearm of a normal subject In each case sufficient solution 
was injected mtradermally to make a primary wheal 2 mm in diameter and 
the pain due to the insertion of the needle was discounted 

A study of the table reveals that the size of the reaction and the intensity 
of the pain vary directly as the concentration of the histamine when used 
alone To prevent the pain, correspondingly stronger solutions of novo- 
caine are necessary The combinations which gave excellent histamine 
reactions without pam were 1 2000 histamine in % per cent, 1 per cent and 
2 per cent novocaine, 1 1000 histamine in 1 per cent and 2 per cent novo- 
caine and 2 1000 histamine in 2 per cent novocaine Although the stronger 
solutions of histamine gave more rapid and more intense reactions the 
severe inflammatory changes that they induce constitute a serious objection. 
When 2 1000 histamine and 4 1000 histamine solutions were used, alone 
or with novocaine, a hemorrhagic inflammatory area was formed at the 
site of the inj'ection which peisisted for several days As these severe 
reactions were obtained in normal skin, one can readily see the danger of 
using such strong solutions of histamine in testing skin with deficient cir- 
culation In such cases it is best to use the weakest solutions which give 
good reactions 

We have found that 1 2000 histamine in per cent novocaine is such a 
solution The test is painless and the reaction in the skin is intense and 
rapid enough to be practical To determine the efficiency of tins solution 
in skin with deficient circulation a few such cases were tested (Table 2 ) 
There was no noticeable difference between the reactions following injec- 
tions of 1 1000 histamine and those pioduced by 1 2000 histamine in 

p^r cent novocaine 

The results of this series of tests showed that skin with deficient cir- 
culation reacted as intensely to 1 2000 histamine in Vs per cent novocaine 
solution as it did to 1 1000 histamine alone In both cases the height of 
the reaction was reached in 10 minutes 

Conclusion 

A painless but efficient histamine skin reaction may be obtained by in- 
ji.ciing intradermalh I 2000 histamine m Y 2 per cent novocaine solution 
'Ihe rcaetion may be read at five minutes but is best read at 10 minutes 
when It lb at itb height 
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INTRAVENOUS VACCINE THERAPY IN CHRONIC 

ARTHRITIS * t 

By William B Rawls, MD,FACP,B J Gruskin, M D , and 
A Ressa, MT) , New York, N. Y 

Much attention has been focused on the subject of chronic arthritis 
during the past few years and a survey of the literature shows an increasing 
belief in the streptococcal etiology of this condition 

Many points of similarity have been noted between chronic arthritis, 
especially the so-called rheumatoid type, and rheumatic fever Menzer,^® 
in 1902, in an endeavor to explain the peculiar action of his serum in 
rheumatic fever, advanced a theory which, in many respects, resembles the 
modern concept of allergy More recently, Swift and Zinsser 

have brought forth evidence that the pathogenesis of rheumatic fever can 
be explained by the existence in certain individuals of a condition of hyper- 
sensitiveness (allergy or hyperergy) to streptococci, resulting from re- 
peated low grade infection or from the persistence of foci of infection m 
the body This hypothesis has been applied m a measure also to chronic 
arthritis Cecil ’ believed that bacterial allergy might or might not influence 
the clinical picture of chronic arthritis 

Expel iniental investigations by Swift et al on the reactions of 

animals to infection with streptococci under various conditions, have shown 
that the reactive state of these animals was conditioned largely by the mode 
of inoculation When made directly into the tissues, the resulting state 
was that of hyperergy but when the preliminary inoculation had been made 
intiaxenously, the resulting state was one of immune hyposensitivity It 
has been shown that hypersensitive animals can be rendered immunely 
h> posensitive by suitable intravenous vaccination 

Assuming that hyperergy played a role in chronic arthritis and reason- 
ing that the hypersensitive state might be influenced, as shown by Swift 
in animal experimentation, we were prompted early in 1930 to study the 
effects of the intravenous use of phenolized, unheated, autogenous vaccines 
pieparcd from organisms with high agglutinin titers The necessity of 

* Presented as a Clinic at the ^Montreal Meeting of the American College of Physicians, 
Ftbru iry 8, 1933 

From the Arthritis Chine of the New York Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital 
7 While this piper was in preparation the following articles appeared 

1 Ci~v\vsov, P J , and T'aiik, G E Experiments leading to a possible basis for vaccine 

thtrapj in acute rheumatic tcver, Proc Soc Exper Biol, and Med, 1930, xxvii, 964- 
965 

2 SwifT, II F, Hitchcock, C H, Derick, C L, and ilcEwEX, C Intravenous vaccina- 

tion wuh streptococei in rheumatic fever. Am Jr Med Sci, 1931, clxxxi, 1-11 

3 WiTiHttiis, \I , and Ci vw'iox. B J Chronic arthritis, with special reference to intra- 

\eti<»u> v.iceiiie ther.ipy, Areh Int Med, 1932, \Iix, 303-320 
•1 Ctewsox, B J, .ind \\fcTiitRiiv, M Experimental basis for intravenous vaccine therapy 
in chro.iic arihriti'. with summary of results obtained m patients, Axx 1st Med, 
1932, \, 1-147-1-161 
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suitably controlling this work was realized A group of patients was then 
selected, many of whom had previously received other types of treatment 
before coming under our care No otlier form of medication was used 
A routine clinical study, consisting of the following, was made on each 
patient 

1 Special history and physical examination with emphasis on evidence 
of existing or past rheumatic affections or other allergic phenomena 

2 Special examination by the Nose and Throat, Dental, Genito-Urinary, 
Gastrointestinal and Gynecological Departments 

3 Urinalysis 

4 Culture of stool 

5 Nose and throat cultures (tliese were repeated m tlie case of in- 
definite findings) 

6 Complement fixation using a number of antigens composed of pooled 
strains of their respective bacterial groups 

7 Sedimentation rate 

8 Agglutination reactions with autogenous organisms using the pa- 
tient’s own blood serum 

9 Basal metabolism 

10 Complete blood count 

The bacteriologic and serologic studies were made as follows 

Complement fixation reactions, and cultures of the nose, throat and 
feces were made on all patients Agglutination reactions were made with 
all smooth strams isolated Several reexaminations were necessary m some 
cases Cultures of teeth, gall-bladder or other foci were also made where 
necessary Those organisms having an agglutinin titer of 1 160 or above 
were considered pathogenic 

Throat swabs were incubated in Rosenow’s brain heart infusion over 
night The following morning they were stirred around in the medium 
and discarded The cultures were then allowed to stand a few hours to 
permit settling of the gross particles and the floccules of rough organisms 
Blood agar plates were inoculated from the supernatant fluid and incubated 
in Varney phosphorus jars Some streptococci having high agglutinin 
titers grew poorly m aerobic cultures and successful cultures were more 
readily obtained m the phosphorus jars 

Each tj^e of colony appearing on the blood agar plates was transferred 
to other blood agar plates m order to obtain pure cultures Incubation m 
the anaerobic jars permitted a greater differentiation of the various types 
of colonies than was possible by the usual methods 

The pure growths were scraped from the blood agar plates and trans- 
ferred to SO cc bottles of Rosenow’s medium A dense growth was 
usually obtained over night The growths were examined the following 
morning and tested for purity Rough strains were discarded The 
smootli strains were centrifuged and emulsified in See of 05 per cent 
phenol in normal saline After taking a small amount for the agglutina- 
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tion reaction, the tubes were stored in the refrigerator for future reference 
For the agglutination reaction, a series of tubes containing about 1 1 c c 
of saline were placed in a rack The heavy suspensions were added to 
these tubes until the density approximated 100 millions per c c The tubes 
were allowed to stand for two hours to permit the coarser particles to settle. 
Serum dilutions were prepared ranging from 1 40 to 1 10,240 A saline 
control was used An equal volume of the decanted suspension was added 
to each of the tubes of diluted serum, and they were vigorously shaken and 
placed in the water bath at 51° C for two hours They were then alloWed 
to stand over night at room temperature Critical comparison was neces- 
sary for an accurate determination of the end-point Those organisms 
having an agglutinin titer of 1 160 or over were washed a second time 
and preserved The others were discarded Each suspension was tested 
for sterility before being mixed with the rest of the vaccine 

The injections were given once or twice weekly At each time the 
reactions following the previous injection were recorded (See chart 1 ) 
The same type of syringe and the same gauge needle were used and, in 
calculating the dose, allowance was made for the capacity of the needle 

In the beginning, patients receiving intravenous injections of vaccine 
were taught to take their temperature and were requested to do so at 
two-hour intervals during the afternoon of the day of treatment and the 
following day 

The reactions following the intravenous injection of vaccines were as 
a rule focal, rather than general in nature, the latter having been eliminated 
by adoption of the procedure outlined below Other workers have used 
large initial doses which resulted m general reactions -(vith elevation of 
temperature This made it difficult to determine the influence of protein 
shock as a factor m their work, and their dosage, therefore, was not 
comparable with ours 

Since we were dealing with ambulatory patients who were seen for a 
short period once or twice weekly, the early treatments had to be instituted 
with considerable caution We began by giving initial doses of 5,000 
organisms, but this frequently produced a general reaction with chills and 
elevation of temperature (See Case I ) In order to avoid a general 
reaction, it was found necessary to give an initial dose of not more than 
500 bacteria In many instances, however, it was found that this dose 
would produce a severe focal reaction One ambulatory patient was confined 
to bed for four weeks following an even smaller dose (See Case II ) 

The average initial dose was then gradually reduced until a reaction 
was no longer encountered m the majority of patients This dose was 
found to be about 10 to 20 organisms, depending somewhat on the severity 
of till, disease A few of our patients ha\e not been able to tolerate even 
ibis ^mall dose. Thej showed marked improvement, however, when the 
doie was further reduced to 4 or 5 organisms In a small group of cases, 
a larger doae could undoubtedly ha\e been given without producing either 
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a focal or general reaction, but the possibility of causing a severe focal 
reaction was too great to warrant such a procedure (See Case II ) In 
the beginning, the dose was increased as rapidly as possible but not suf- 
ficiently to produce an elevation of temperature or a severe focal reaction 
In a number of instances, however, this rapid increase was followed by 
premature ventricular contractions, precordial pain, severe fatigue, dizziness, 
sinus tachycardia, loss of weight, headaches, insomnia, extreme unexplained 
nervousness, disturbances in vision, diarrhea and severe mental depression 
sometimes simulating mild encephalitis Regardless of these reactions, 
some showed improvement in the focal symptoms (See Cases III and IV ) 

Case I 

A[rs J L, white, female, aged 45, diagnosis, advanced rheumatoid arthritis 
Streptococcus viridans (Brown's classification), having an agglutinin titer of 1 5120, 
was isolated from the throat and a vaccine made from it An initial dose of 5,000 was 
given A severe chill occurred five minutes later Two hours later, the temperature 
reached 103® F There was also a severe delayed focal reaction Five days later, a 
dose of 1,000 organisms was given which was followed by a slight general reaction 
manifested by a slight chill and a temperature of 100 5® F The dose was then in- 
creased to 1,000, 1,500, 2,000 and 2,500 organisms at five day intervals without any 
general reaction Five days later, 4,000 organisms were given (an increase of 60 
per cent) This was followed by a moderate general reaction with a chill, the tem- 
perature reaching 101® F The dose was then repeated without any reaction Five 
days later the patient received 6,000 organisms (an increase of 50 per cent) which 
was followed by a general reaction, the temperature again reaching 101® F The 
next four doses were increased at the rate of 10 per cent with no apparent reactions 
The percentage of increase was then slowly raised to 25 per cent without producing 
any general reaction 

This case demonstrates the difficulties encountered at the beginning of this work 
It also illustrates our contention that the percentage of increase by this method should 
be small 

Case II 

M G M, white, male, aged 24, diagnosis, rheumatoid arthritis The patient 
was well until June 1930, when he complained of vague pain in the left hip and both 
knees which gradually extended to other joints and became more severe Roentgen- 
ray examination of the spine in September 1931, revealed ankylosing arthritis (Mane- 
Strumpell disease) involving the entire spine, also marked arthritis of both hips, 
wrists, fingers, etc A hemolytic streptococcus with an agglutinin titer of 1 640 was 
isolated from the throat An initial dose of 300 of these organisms was given, with 
no general reaction On tlie other hand, there was a severe focal reaction with 
marked increase of pain m the right hip, sacro-iliac joints, knees, and entire spine, 
and the patient was confined to bed The pain was severe and was not relieved by 
the usual anti-rheumatic drugs The pain continued to be severe for two weeks, 
after whicli there was slow improvement He was able to be out of bed four weeks 
from tlie date of the inoculation Six weeks after the injection he had not fully 
recovered and had more difficulty in walking than previous to the injection of the 
vaccine A dose of 10 organisms at this brae did not produce a reaction He then 
stated tliat he had previously been given vaccine treatments and usually experienced 
severe focal reactions With our present knowledge of the necessity of a small 
initial dose, depending somewhat on the severity of the disease, we would have begun 
witli 15 or 20 organisms 
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This case illustrates the extreme type of focal reaction which may occur even 
with a comparatively small dose and this reemphasizes the risk of employing^ large 
initial doses. 

Case III 

J W, physician, white, male, aged 52, diagnosis, rheumatoid arthritis of five 
years’ duration involving both feet, ankles and both hands An alpha type strep- 
tococcus having an agglutinin titer of 1 1280, was recovered from the throat An 
initial dose of 500 organisms was given which was increased about 25 per cent at 
four day intervals until a total of 12,000 organisms was reached Following this 
dose there was dizziness, precordial pain, severe nervousness, tachycardia and in- 
somnia The precordial pain was occasionally severe and at other times dull and 
achmg in character The pain, nervousness, tachycardia and insomnia persisted for 
48 hours and then disappeared The dose was then reduced to 5,000 organisms which 
did not produce an untoward reaction It was then increased to 7,000 and 8,000 or- 
ganisms with no unfavorable result Five days later, a dose of 10,000 organisms was 
given and this was again followed by precordial pain, palpitation, nervousness, dizzi- 
ness, insomnia and fatigue An electrocardiogram was taken at this time, and again 
after all symptoms of the reaction had disappeared In the first record premature 
beats were observed which were no longer present when the second record was taken 
The dose was reduced to 3,000 which was followed by a beneficial response It was 
then increased 10 per cent each time with no unfavorable reaction, until the dose 
reached 14,000 organisms when the above symptoms reappeared Since that time 
the focal symptoms have been markedly improved 

Case IV 

Mrs S R B , white, female, aged 33 , diagnosis, early rheumatoid arthritis in- 
volving the fingers of both hands, botli wrists, cervical spine and both knees The 
symptoms began one year before, appearing immediately after childbirth and steadily 
increasing About three months before, the tonsils were removed without apparent 
improvement Two infected teeth were extracted from which a smooth strain of 
Streptococcus vindans with an agglutinin titer of 1 640 was obtained and from 
which a vaccine was made Cultures of the nose and throat yielded strains of Strep- 
tococcus hcuiolyticus with negative agglutinin titers They were not used in the 
preparation of a vaecine as they were considered unimportant Stool cultures were 
negatiie Roentgenograms of the hands, wrists and fingers revealed early arthritis 
An initial dose of 50 organisms of the Streptococcus vitidans strain was given on 
No\eniber 13, 1931 The dose was slowrly increased according to chart 1 until De- 
cember 28, when 500 organisms were given This was followed by a slight focal 
reaction, ner\ousnej,s and marked dizziness On January 4, the dose was inci eased 
to 700 organisms resulting in nervousness, insomnia, inability to concentrate and loss 
of appetite 'Ihe dose was repeated January 8 and 13 The effects were similar to 
those caused by the previous injection On January IS, the patient still complained 
of di/zincsi, occasional attacks of double vision with inability to read, was very ir- 
ritable, depressed and cried frequently She also complained of palpitation and an 
occasional precordial pain The ^acc^ne was discontinued until January 28 By 
this time the ner\oiisness had diminished, the dizziness had entirely disappeared, there 
was consulcrabh les>> latiguc, Icss insomnia and her appetite w.is improved A dose 
of bacteria was then gi\cn w'hich was slow'ly increased every four days until 
MircJi 23, when it had reached 400 bacteria 'I his was followed by di/ziness, ner- 
\ottsnc-b, fitlgue and insomnia Lowering the do&e w'as accompanied by disappear- 
uitc ot tbc'C svinjitonis hiiicc the patient was not receiving other medication, and 
•Tce liiese symptoms disappeared after the dose had been reduced, it is reasonable to 
attrilnite tin, ill effect-i to the \aceine 'Ihe focal s}mptom:> were iinpro\e'd in spite 
ot tne coiutitutiuna! reactions 
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The above cases are presented to illustrate the toxic reactions which 
sometimes followed the use of compaiatively small doses of vaccine 

In order to avoid such reactions, it was found necessary to reduce the 
percentage increase of the vaccines until these symptoms were no longer 
encountered It was considered advisable to establish a procedure which 
would have a tendency to eliminate the above difficulties Criteria for 
determining and tabulating leactions were then established These were 
used as a basis for the following outline of vaccine dosage which has been 
adopted as a standard procedure (chart 1) 

Chart I 


Criteria for Determining Reactions and Suggestions for Dosage 


Type of Reaction 

Symptoms and Signs 

Suggestion for Dosage 
Intravenous 

Method 

1 Focal 

Increased pain, tenderness, redness, swelling 
and/or stiffness of joints previously involved 
or involvement of joints not previously af- 
fected 

A — Reduce 25% 

B — Reduce 75% 

C — Reduce 95% or omit one 
dose 

2 Delayed Focal 

Improvement lasting 2-4 days followed by 
symptoms of no 1 

A — Reduce 25% 

B — Reduce 75% 

C — Reduce 95% or omit one 
dose 

3 General 

General malaise, increased fatigue, lassitude, 
drowsiness, restlessness, chills (with or with- 
out elevation of temperature), nausea, head- 
ache, eye symptoms, vomiting, palpitation, 
precordial pain, premature contractions, 
nervousness, loss of weight, diarrhea, in- 
creased sweating, dizziness, mental depres- 
sion, etc 

A — Reduce 50% 

B — Reduce 75% 

C — Reduce 75% 

4 Delayed Gen- 
eral 

Improvement lasting 2-4 days followed by 
symptoms of no 3 

A — Reduce 50% 

B — Reduce 75% 

C — Reduce 75% 

5 Both Focal 
and General 

Both symptoms of no 1 and no 3 

A — Reduce 50% 

B — Reduce 75% 

C — Reduce 95% or omit one 
dose 

6 Delayed Focal 
and General 

Improvement lasting 2-4 days followed by 
symptoms of no 1 and no 3 

A — Reduce 50% 

B — Reduce 75% 

C— Reduce 75% 

7 None 

No apparent effect from vaccine 

Increase 10% 

8 Beneficial 

Improvement lasting several days 

Increase 10% or repeat 


The following grades are applicable to all the above reactions 
A— Mild 
B — ^Moderate 
C — Severe 

According to this outline we begin with 10 to 20 organisms and in- 
ciease the dose by 10 per cent for tlie first few doses If the patient pro- 
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grasses satisfactorily, no effort is made to increase the dose more rapidly 
If there is improvement, the same dose is frequently maintained over a 
long period of time If, after several injections have been given, the 
patient’s condition remains stationary, that is, if there is an indefinite 
response, the dose is increased rapidly, eg from 15 to 25 per cent If, 
after increasing it in this manner, a dose is found on which the patient 
improves, the procedure mentioned above is followed If improvement 
is not obtained in this way it is best to reduce the dose to one-tenth or 
one-twentieth of the initial dose and proceed according to chart 1 In 
some cases a greater percentage of increase may be tolerated but it may 
often lead to a severe focal reaction, the patient may become markedly 
worse and it may require one or two months to repair the damage (See 
Case II ) We, therefore, do not recommend an increase of over 25 per 
cent at any time If a reaction occurs, the dose must be reduced according 
to Its severity (See chart 1 ) In some cases we have observed that one 
or more joints have been improved, while others have become worse In 
these instances, the dose is reduced until no untoward reaction is obtained 
in the most hypersensitive joint and the procedure outlined in chart 1 is 
followed 

In the recent cases the weather has been recorded on a chart with space 
for temperature, barometric pressure, humidity, and atmospheric conditions 
and our observations of tlie reactions have been modified by these reports 
The adoption of the above measures has enabled us to obtain the maximum 
degree of improvement with the minimum of unfavorable reactions The 
following case report (Case V) illustrates the response to treatment based 
on the abo\e procedure 

Case V 

A strain of vindans with an agglutinin titer of 1 10,240 was recovered from the 
throat of a patient with arthritis An initial dose of 50 organisms was given, which 
wai followed by a favorable response Ihis was repeated several times and then 
increased on an average of 15 per cent each time On one occasion, when the dose 
was increased 25 per cent (from 80 to 100 organisms), there was a definite focal 
leaction Ihe maximum dose given this patient was 100 and the average was 60 
organisms Definite improvement was obtained as shown by chart 2 At the be- 
ginning of treatment, theie was a marked involvement of most of the joints of the 
bodv, whereas, alter 14 weeks of treatment, there remained only swelling and stiff- 
ness 111 the hands and fingers (See chart 2 ) The patient had gamed eight pounds 
in weight, the constitutional sjmptoms were markedly improved and she was able to 
carrj on her household duties without difficultj Ihe sedimentation rate at the be- 
ginning of treatment was 65 mm per hour At the end of 14 weeks it was reduced 
to 35 mm per hour (a drop ot 30 mm ) The basal metabolic rate at the beginning 
of treatment was plus 16 and at the end of 14 weeks it was plus 17 This case 
lilusiiatea the results obtained with the procedure outlined in this paper 

Ax \LYsis or 100 Cases 

In the abtive series, we* have* usetl the classification adopted b> the New 
York dimes (bet chart 3 ) 
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Chart III 

Classification of Arthritis and Allied Conditions 

1 Arthritis 

Group 1 (Infectious) 

a Arthritis of rheumatic fever (Synonym Rheumatic disease) 
b Rheumatoid arthritis (Synonyms 1 Chronic infectious arthritis 

2 Atrophic arthritis 

3 Proliferative arthritis 

4 Marie-Strumpell disease and Still’s 

disease) 

c. Arthritis caused by known specific microorganism (Named according to 
etiologic organism) 

Group 2 (Degenerative) 

Osteoarthribs (Sjn Hypertrophic arthritis, including Heberden’s nodes and 
malum coxae senilis) 

Group 3 (Allergic) 

Serum sickness 
Group 4 (Traumatic) 

Includes occupational injuries, loose cartilages, sprains, etc. (Named according 
to joint involved) 

Group 5 (Metaliohc) 
a Gout 
b Scurvy 
c Rickets 
d Ochronosis 

Group 6 Neurogenic arthropathy (Including Charcot’s joint, posthemiplegic etc ) 
Group 7 (Mixed) 

Includes any combination of the above 
Group 8 (Unclassified) 

a Any arthritis of uncertain type 
b Any arthritis not included m the above 

2 Allied Conditions 

Named according to etiology, if known, and anatomical part involved 
a Bursitis 
b Neuritis 
c Myositis 
d Fascitis 
e Myofascitis 

(Example Bursitis, traumatic, right subdeltoid) 


In the rheumatoid group, we have included only those cases showing 
the typical, bilaterally symmetrical, spindle-shaped swelling of the second 
phalangeal joints of the fingers There were a large number of cases 
showing a polyarthritis of long duration which is frequently classed as 
rheumatoid arthritis, but they showed evidence of other factors and we 
believed that they should be placed m the mixed group This accounts for 
the relatively large number of cases of mixed arthritis in this senes There 
were 48 of the rheumatoid type and 52 of the mixed 

Age Incidence The rheumatoid group occurred with increasing fre- 
quency from the early part of the second decade, reaching its maximum in 
the middle of the third decade, whereas, the mixed group occurred with 
increasing frequency from the middle of the third decade, reaching its 
maximum in the middle of the fourtli (See chart 4 ) 

Sex Incidence In our series, both types of arthritis were more fre- 
quent in females than in males (See chart 4 ) 
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Sedimentation Rate The highest sedimentation rate was found in the 
rheumatoid group, 84 per cent having a sedimentation rate of 30 mm or 
more per hour (Westergren technic ) The mixed group gave a lower 
rate, 26 (50 per cent) being between 10 and 20 mm , 16 (32 5 per cent), 
between 20 and 30 mm ,8 (15 2 per cent), between 30 and 40 mm ; and 
2 (2 2 per cent) above 40 mm (See chart 4 ) 


Chart IV 



Our findings agree with previous reports that the sedimentation late 
is higher in rheumatoid arthritis and is proportional to the activity of the 
disease 

Blood Counts Numerous counts were done on a large number of 
patients to determine the effect, if any, of the intravenous administration 
of vaccine on the red, white and differential blood counts In order to 
determine the normal in relation to meals, time of day, etc the patients’ 
diets were standardised and a number of counts made each hour of the day 
before vaccine therapy was instituted The same procedure was followed 
alter the administration of vaccine and compared with the average for the 
same time of the day There was no significant difference (See chart S ) 
Duration of the Disease The maximum was 16 years, the minimum, 
three months, and the average, three years 

Joints Involved The principal difference m the findings of the two 
tvpo 01 arthritis was in the greater frequency of involvement of the 
fingers, hands and mandible m the rheumatoid group In both types the 
hiiLcs, ankles, wri&tb, hands, slionldcrs, feet and fingers were more fre- 
iiuciul) mvohcd* It is aho of interest to note the frequency of iiu'olvcment 
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of the cervical and lumbar spine (see chart 6) and to note that the initial 
symptoms frequently occurred m the cervical spine 


Chart V 
Blood Counts 


Average Blood Counts Before Vaccine Therapy * 


Time of 
Day 

9 

RBC 

WBC 

Hgb 

percent 

Differential (per cent) 

Polys 

Lymph 

Mono 

Eos 

9am 

4,450,000 


80 

58 

33 


3 

10 a m 

4,300,000 



56 

34 


4 

11am 

4,180,000 

i 


60 

32 


2 

12 a m 

4,700,000 

^B ; 1 


58 

30 


3 

1pm 

4,540,000 



58 

28 


3 

2pm 

4,400,000 



60 

31 

8 

1 

3pm 

4,150,000 

' ij^B 


54 

38 

6 

2 

4pm 

4,310,000 



52 

38 


3 

5pm 

4,400,000 

6,100 


54 

34 


2 


Average Blood Counts After Vaccine Therapy f 


Time of 

Interval 

after 

RBC 

1 

WBC 

Hgb 

per 

Differential (per cent) 


Day 

Vaccine 



cent 

Polys 

Lymph 

Mono 

Eos 


1 hr 

4,300,000 


80 

56 

33 

7 

4 


2 hrs 

4,280,000 


78 

54 

35 

8 

3 


3 hrs 

4,440,000 


83 

58 

30 

8 

4 


4 hrs 

4,650,000 

6,800 

80 

55 

33 

9 

3 

2pm 

5 hrs 

4,460,000 

7,600 

79 

59 

32 

8 

1 

3pm 

6 hrs 

4,320,000 

7,400 

82 

52 

40 

8 

1 

4pm 

7 hrs 

4,200,000 

8,300 

83 

55 

34 

6 

1 

5pm 

8 hrs 

4,400,000 

8,000 

84 

51 

37 

8 

4 

6pm 

9 hrs 

4,320,000 

7,800 

82 

56 

33 


4 

9am 

24 hrs 

4,530,000 

6.800 

85 

52 

39 


2 

3pm 

30 hrs 

4,640,000 

8,000 

83 

58 

34 


i 

9am 

48 hrs 

4,400,000 

7,800 

84 

56 

35 


2 

3pm 

54 hrs 

4,530,000 

8,300 

89 

57 

34 


3 

9am 

72 hrs 

4,310,000 

7,400 

83 

53 

38 


2 

9 am 

90 hrs 

4,400,000 

6,800 

77 

59 

31 

8 

2 

9am 

120 hrs 

4,700,000 

8,300 

79 

55 

36 

8 

1 


♦ Counts were made hourly during the daytime for four days The figures given repre- 
sent the average for each hour, based on a study of 25 patients 

t Similar observations were made and extended over a period of five days after each dose 


Foci No foci were removed in this group after treatment was insti- 
tuted and all those mentioned below had previously had some form of 
treatment witliout apparent benefit 

There were 33 patients who had previously had teeth extracted, with 
improvement in six cases (18 per cent) , 30 had had tonsils removed with 
im provement in three (10 per cent), six had had cholecystectomies with 
improvement in three (50 per cent) , four had had gynecological operations 
with no improvement, four had received massage for an infected prostate 
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With improvement in one (25 per cent) This makes a total of 90 patients 
who had previously had foci removed or treated, with improvement in 18 
(20 per cent) 

Chart VI 



An elfort should be made to remove foci of infection but this alone is 
insufficient to effect a cui e After-treatment is necessary to obtain maximum 
improvement 

Treatment 

In the rlKumatoid group, the longest pciiod of treatment was 22 months, 
the shoitest, four months, the average, 10 months 

In the mixed group, the longest period of treatment was 20 months, 
the shortest, four months, the a\crage, nine months 

'flic injections were usually given twice weekly The dose was never 
ver> high m any case, the highest single dose gnen being 10 millions; the 
lowest, 10 orsjanisms, and the average, from 500 to 2,000. Many patients 
did not receive more than 500 organisms at any time No other medication 
was given 

Results 

In order to appraise the results obtained, it was necessary to establish 
criteria on which to base conclusions We adopted the following (1) 
reduction m pain, swelling and stiffness with increase of function; (2) 
ItMcningof anj deformities, (3) improvement in constitutional svmotoms, 
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and (4) lowering of the sedimentation rate As previously mentioned 
consideration was given to variations of tlie weather and most of the group 
were observed during both winter and summer months An effort was 
made to determine the percentage of improvement, based upon the above 
criteria, and any patient with less tlian 25 per cent improvement was 
considered unimproved 

Of the rheumatoid group (48 cases), 39 (81 35 per cent) were im- 
proved and nine (18 65 per cent) were unimproved Of the mixed group 
(52 cases), 40 (77 per cent) were improved and 12 (23 per cent) were 
unimproved Of the total number of cases studied, 79 per cent were 
improved and 21 per cent unimproved These results were obtained with 
patients who had had arthritis for a considerable time In another series 
of patients with a shorter duration, we have obtained a higher percentage 
of improvement Improvement was m general inversely proportional to 
the duration of the disease 


Discussion 

It became apparent from weekly observations over a period of several 
years, that natural remissions in rheumatoid and mixed arthritis were much 
less frequent than in rheumatic fever When present, they were evanescent 
m character Although this constancy of symptoms is unfortunate for 
the patient, it is a valuable aid in the interpretation of the effects of any 
t3q)e of treatment Therefore, we chose for this study patients with rheu- 
matoid or mixed types of chronic arthritis which had run a chronic course 
and was either at a standstill or was growing progressively worse It is 
unwise to suggest a fixed dosage to be used in all cases The routine 
procedure as outlined m chart 1 was used merely as a working basis, a 
starting point from which one must deviate according to individual varia- 
tions The percentage increase m dosage whicli may be tolerated by 
different patients is extremely variable This phenomenon may be explained 
m part by the difference in the sensitivity of each patient and partly by 
the degree of specificity of the vaccine used The persistence of foci of 
infection will tend to maintain a degree of hypersensitiveness which inter- 
feres with the progress of vaccine therapy and retards improvement In 
cases presenting an extreme sensitivity to the autogenous vaccine and in 
which it IS impossible to obtain improvement, a “ hidden ” focus of infection 
should be sought 

In the beginning, we attempted to increase the dose as rapidly as ad- 
vocated by other workers but, as previously mentioned, this produced 
unfavorable reactions We believe that better results are obtained by 
maintaining a small dose over a long period of time 

Since we began tins work, the proportion of patients who have been 
given vaccines intravenously has steadily increased More than 300 pa- 
tients witli chronic artliritis (rheumatoid and mixed types) of all grades 
of severity have been treated by the above methods Although improvement 
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has not occurred m all, the results have been far more satisfactory and 
encouraging than with other methods of treatment which we have used. 

Summary and Conclusions 

1 Patients with rheumatoid or mixed types of chronic arthritis were 
treated by the intravenous administration of vaccines under suitably con- 
trolled conditions The antigens used consisted of phenolized, unheated, 
autogenous strains of streptococci having high agglutinin titers with the 
patients’ own serums 

2 Repeated small doses of vaccine given intravenously tend to desen- 
sitize the patient 

3 A plan for the general administration of such vaccines has been 
outlined This can be followed in ambulatory patients with little danger 
of causing unfavorable reactions 

4 We have been unable to increase the dosage as rapidly as other 
authors have advocated 

5 We have purposely avoided the term “ cure.” We believe it rash 
to make such a claim until patients have been followed over a prolonged 
period 

6 Improvement has been obtained m 79 per cent of the cases 

7 We believe these results warrant further studies along similar lines 

Our thanks arc due to Mr George H Chapman of the Clinical Research Laboratory for 
hjs cooperation m working out the bacteriologic and serologic studies described in this paper 
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XANTHOMA ACCOMPANIED BY HYPERCHOLESTER- 
OLEMIA, OCCURRING IN AN OTHERWISE NORMAL 
INDIVIDUAL, AND IN AN INDIVIDUAL WITH 
ACROMEGALY AND DIABETES =*• 

By Thomas Hodge McGavack, A B , M D , and H Clare Shepardson, 
AB, MA, MD, FA CP, San Ft anciscOj California 

The study of fat metabolism, and of the role it plays m the animal 
economy, has been diligently pursued by many investigators, especially m 
recent years As a result of this impetus, hpoid metabolism, and particularly 
cholesterol utilization, is being investigated constantly in a great variety of 
pathologic conditions 

Alteration in the normal utilization of the hpoid substances is found 
ordinarily as a complicating condition m some more profound disease 
process, although it may occur spontaneously However, regardless of the 
etiology of such disturbance, the accumulation of the lipids m the organism 
frequently acts as a morbific factor, the effects of which may ramify to 
distant parts of the body 

Disseminated xanthomatosis, exclusive of xanthoma palpebrarum is an 
unusual manifestation of disturbed fat metabolism resulting from an infil- 
tration of hpoid substances into the skin and other tissues It may occur 
either as a complication, usually of diabetes mellitus, or as an idiopathic 
condition It is a rare disease as is evidenced by the fact that of 18,400 
consecutive medical admissions to The Johns Hopkins Hospital, xanthomas 
were found in onl}'- 3 instances It should be added, however, that treat- 
ment of the disease docs not usually require hospitalization Bloch “ col- 
lected and analyzed 96 cases of the disease and these represent all of the 
idiopathic t)pc appearing in the literature to 1931, m which blood cholesterol 
determinations have been made Wile ® has recorded all of the known in- 
‘'tiinces of familial xanthoma involving 14 families and including 42 patients 
Xanthoma diabeticorum is also rare In 1924, Major * reported 3 cases 
and reviewed 71 others previously appearing m the literatuie We have 
appeiuled a chronologicall} arranged list of the 23 cases reported since that 
time.* bringing the total number of known diabetic xanthomas to 97 
The concomitant occurrence of acromegaly and diabetes mellitus has 
been well established,"’ although disseminated xanthomatosis complicating 
‘.iicli a condition has been recorded in but two instances In both of 
these, as m the second case here reported, the acromegaly had preceded 
h> some tune the onset of the diabetes 

While xauthomatous tumors have been know'ii to occur m the absence of 
tkv.iitd blood cholesterol v allies,”* and indeed m the presence of 

• Rv.cti\cil for liublicitjon M.irch 20. 1933 

V'" Ikp-i'lnKiit of ''Micmt. ^nd the Mtubohe Clinic, Unocrsity oi Californi.-i 
•‘ltd >. I S,ip Franctato, Cihtoniii 
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values as low as 44 mg per cent/® hyperlipoidemia and hypercholesterolemia 
are decidedly the rule Ingi am observed low values for cholesterol in seven 
out of 58 cases studied, but Wile, Eckstein and Cuitis and also Rowland 
have suggested that the xanthomatous lesions make their appearance only 
in the presence of an hyperlipoidemia, low hpoid values subsequently may 
be obtained although the tumor nodules remain unchanged They believe, 
“ that a disordered fat metabolism in which cholesterol undoubtedly plays 
a part as a constituent of the body lipoids is responsible for xanthoma ” 
Bloch ■ and Schaaf have presented evidence showing that disturbance in 
the normal proportionate relationship between the various lipoids of the 
blood (cholesterol, cholester esters, phosphatides, fatty acids, neutral fats 
and soaps) is the determining factor for their deposition in the blood and 
tissues, “ All the lipoid constituents with the exception of soaps are in- 
soluble in water Consequently they do not exist in the serum in a dissolved 
form, but in that of a finely dispersed stable emulsion The normal pro- 
portion of all the hpoid constituent? must be maintained in the blood, in 
order that they should fulfill their proper function The proportions, which 
normally exist between the lipid constituents of the blood and between these 
substances and the albumin of the serum, constitute the best index of the 
stability of this complex emulsion If the proportion is changed consider- 
ably in any direction, i e , if the amount of any, or several, of these constitu- 
ents IS altered, the result, according to the laws of colloidal theory, is a 
disturbance in the stable aqueous, hpoid emulsion, the blood serum A 
disproportion of this kind leads to a coarsening of the hpoid particles in 
the emulsion, and in the higher degrees to separation and finally precipitation 
of individual constituents in the tissues — in a ^^ord, to xanthomatous le- 
sions ” ■ Rowland,^' Leites,^® Weber,^® and Jaffe all conclude that the 
production of xantlioma results not merely from a passive “ supersatura- 
tion ” precipitation, but rather from an active process in which the reticulo- 
endothelial system plays an essential role The absorptive and secretive 
power of this system for cholesterol has been shown to vary with clianges 
in its phj'siochemical state so that, “ All the varied xanthoma manifes- 
tations can be brought back to a single pathologic principle, the reticulo- 
endothelial system is infiltrated by certain substances ” 

The typical xanthoma cell is a reticulo-endothelial cell infiltrated with 
lipoids The hpoid disturbance is apparently primary,®^’ a fact which 
may explain why xanthomatosis is most commonly associated with diseases 
such as diabetes, nephritis, and obstructive jaundice in which there is likely 
to be an increased blood cholesterol -®* -*• Deposit m the reticulo- 

endothelial tissues is secondary However, as Weidman ~~ points out, 

“ Some factor in addition to the mere presence of hypercholesterolemia and 
young connective tissue cells is necessary to the development of xanthoma 
tuberosum ” Other contributing factors in tlie formation of these unusual 
nodules mentioned by various writers and of interest in connection with the 
cases here described include the duration of the blood condition, trauma,®’ 
local vascular supply’’’®® and local or systemic infection ”’®'’ 

S 
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Case I 

E W , an American, male, carpenter, aged 27, entered the clinic September 19, 
1931, complaining chiefly of a papular eruption on the palmar surfaces of his hands 
as well as other parts of his body His only other complaint was the infrequent 
occurrence of abdominal distention and gaseous eructations after meals His family 
history was unimportant and lacked any example of a dermatosis similar to his own 
His personal anamnesis included measles and whooping cough m childhood, appen- 
dicitis (operated) at the age of 17 years, and a Neisserian infection of six to seven 
weeks’ duration at the age of 18 years His present troubles began about two years 



l‘iti 1 Cast I Ltsioiis .ibout tht elbows as tlicy appeared in November 1931 

prior to tutrv with slight pam on kneeling and the simultaneous .ippearance of 
papiilir, grouped lesions over both knees Within the next six montlis similar nodules 
.ippt.irttl on tht pilinar '.iin.ice of both hands and about the elbows Within the last 
siv montlis, pijnilts have appeared over the buttocks and along the entire posterior 
suriace ui tilt thighs Hit lesions are painless although discomfort results from such 
irrit itioii as pressure The .ibdoniin.il distress after meals had been noted for several 
vt.irs, w is inttrnntttiu in ch iratler, and octurrtd usii.illy after eating highly seasoned 
or ‘ grci-.> ’ lootU His ditt consisted tsstntiallv of meats and starches, few green 
vtgtimlus Were iiitUidjil It is particularly inttrtstmg th.at he has never liked or 
t i*tn biitvor or other fats CoiTte and lea were rarely used, he custonuirily drank 
i.vt o" M V pints ui nome-ortwed beer daily 
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Pllysical eiaiiiiuaftoit revealed a well developed man weighing 72 kg (1584 
pounds) and measuring in height 162 5 cm (5 feet, 5 inches) Abnormal findings 
were confined to tlie skin, which displayed firm, papular and nodular, yellow to saffron- 
colored, ksions distributed OAer the extensor surfaces of both elbows, both knees, the 
buttocks and tlie posterior aspects of botli tliighs, in tlie palms of both hands and on 
the fingers (figures 1 and 2) These lesions varied in diameter from 2 mm to 1% 
cm , being smallest on the tlnghs and palms of the hands and largest about the elbows 
and knees 





Fig 2 Case I Lesions in the palms of the hards as they appeared in November 1931 


Laboratory findings The urine had a specific gravity of 1,019 , sugar and albumin 
were absent The sediment contained only the normal constituents The fasting 
blood sugar nas 110 mg per cent A sugar tolerance curve showed tlie following 
levels after tlie ingestion of 100 grams of glucose Fasting, 105 mg per cent, one-half 
hour, 122 mg per cent, one hour, 115 mg per cent, two hours, 98 mg per cent The 
fasting (14 hours) blood plasma cholesterol zvas 1075 mg per cent (average of tivo 
determinations on a single specimen) The carbon dioxide combining power of the 
plasma was 53 1 volumes per cent The blood plasma chlorides were 556 mg per 
cent, tlie non-protem-mtrogen 38 9 mg per cent, tlie urea nitrogen 171 mg per cent 
Cholecystography by the oral method revealed a normally functioning gall-bladder 
The rose bengal test for liver function was normal, showing 55 per cent excretion 
of the dye m tlie first eight minutes, and an additional 33 per cent in the second eight 
minute period Results of tlie blood count were red blood cells 5,450,000, hemo- 
globin (Sahli) 98 per cent, white blood cells 7,650, poljmorphonuclear neutropliiles 
71 per cent, eosinopliiles 3 per cent, basophiles 1 per cent, small lymphocytes 18 
per cent, large Ijmphocjtes 6 per cent The basal metabolic rate was minus 6 1 per 
cent Roentgen-raj s of the skull, chest, teet and legs show'ed no evidence of bony 
cliaiige, nor did tlie vessels of the extremities appear sclerosed 

Course This is summarized in chart 1 On an ordinary diet from September 



Chart I 

Summarj o£ Findings in EW (Case I) 
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19, 1931 to October 22, 1931, the patient’s blood plasma cholesterol fell from 1075 mg 
per cent to 742 mg per cent On the latter date his dietary regime was changed to a 
high carbohydrate, low fat, low cholesterol diet (CHO 350 gm , P 70 gm , and F 90 
gm ) This was continued until January 16, 1932, at which time a definite softening 
of all of the skin lesions could be noted The blood plasma cholesterol had receded 
to 445 mg per cent The gastrointestinal symptoms remained unchanged Four egg 
yolks daily were tlien added to the diet Two weeks later, the plasma cholesterol was 
430 mg per cent Because of the obvious lack of effect of the additional egg yolks 
on the cholesterol content of the blood and because of tlie patient’s dislike for eggs, 
the latter were discontinued Pending an opportunity to hospitalize the patient no 
further changes were made in his regimen until March 5, 1932 He entered the 
University Hospital on this date From then until May 10, 1932, 60 units of insulin 
were administered daily During this period the blood plasma cholesterol varied 
from 568 mg per cent to 402 mg per cent Thyroid substance (Armour’s des- 
iccated) was started early in j\Iay, and the dose gradually increased until in tliree 



Fig 3 Case I Lesions about the elbows as the> appeared in January 1933 Very marked 
reduction in number and size of xanthoma 

w^eeks the patient was receiving 5 grains daily This dosage has been continued to 
date (October 15, 1932) with but four pounds loss of w'eight No change in pulse 
rate and no elevation in the metabolic rate have occurred — ^the most recent determina- 
tion being 2 1 per cent minus on September 19, 1932 The blood plasma cholesterol 
has fluctuated from 500 mg per cent at tlie beginning of the period through a low 
point of 357 mg per cent in July to a present (October 15, 1932) ^alue of 629 mg 
per cent From the beginning of the administration of the high carbohydrate, low 
fat diet there has been a gradual but definite recession of tlie lesions, most marked in 
die period of thjroid adihinistration All of the lesions are softer and less rounded 
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About the elbows especially, recession is associated with a change of the nodular 
condition to one of scale or crust formation When the crusts drop or aie pulled 
away, they expose an area of approximately normal skin, sun ounded by a very faint 
erjthematous zone Many of the lesions in the hands and about the elbows have 
entirely disappeared (Figures 3, 4, and 5 ) 



1 1' •« Cljc I l.ikvii lit J.iiuinrj I93J Lesion^ about the elbows arc fewer m number 

and much softer 

Cist II 

U A. a o3 jcir old single ntgress hist reported to the clinic October 5. 1928 , 
t cii mg ot generali/td wcafiiess, amenorrhea and blurring of \ision A de- 
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creasing and irregular menstrual cycle — ^her earliest symptom of ill health — ^made its 
appearance at tlie age of 24 years One 5 'ear later complete amenorrhea supervened 
and has persisted At the age of 30 years, she noticed a disturbance of vision and 
when fitted for glasses, found it “difficult to get a sufficiently wide frame” She 


v. <■ 



Fig 5 Case I Taken in January 1933 Xanthoma have disappeared from palms of hands 


began to require progressively larger gloves and shoes Three months before coming 
to the clinic, aet 33, polyphagia and polydipsia (but not polyuria) made their ap- 
pearance She became increasingly irritable, suffered from severe frontal headaches, 
nocthidrosis, and generalized asthenia 

Physical eiamination (see figure 6 ) at that time revealed an individual whose 
appearance was typical of acromegaly The brow was low and wide with wrinkled 
folds of skin and prominent frontal bossae The eyes were widely separated with 
puffy upper lids, widened palpebral apertures and a suggestion of exophthalmos 
There was a bilateral external strabismus The pupils were regular, round and 
dilated The right responded to light but not to accommodation, the left to neither 
light nor accommodation Vision in the right eye was 20/70, using a plus two lens 
Light perception was questionable in tlie left eye Fundal examination re\ealed a 
well advanced optic atrophy on the left side There uas no choking of either disc 
Perception in the left eye was too poor for perimetric field determinations but the 
right ey e shou ed complete blindness over the temporal half of the fundus The nose 
and lips were wide and thick, the malar prominences slightly flattened iMarked 
prognathism was apparent The incisor teeth were widely spaced, the tongue w'as 
huge, wide and long Hair distribution was normal The thyroid gland was normal 
Heart and lungs w ere normal but the bony tliorax w as enlarged Blood pressure was 
110 systolic and 85 diastolic No abnormalities were noted in the abdomen The 
hands and feet were broad and long The fingers w'ere flat and wnde without the 
normal taper (Figure 9) The toes were similarly shaped There was shght 
cervico-dorsal kyphosis The skin was sw'arthy with freckles, thick but smooth 
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Laboratoiy ptocediires revealed a negative Wassermann, a basal metabolic rate 
of 4 1 per cent minus, glycosuria and a definitely lowered sugar tolerance (See chart 
2 ) The blood count was normal Roentgen-ray of the skull evidenced “ a marked 
enlargement of the sella turcica with tliinning of the anterior and posterior chnoid 
processes and depression of the floor ” (See figure 6 ) Roentgen-rays of the hands 
and feet showed “ some clubbing of the distal phalanges but practically no enlarge- 



Fig 6 Case II Photograph and roentgen-ra> taken in October 1928, nine years after 
the first sjmptoins of pituitary disease were noted Low brow with wrinkled skin folds, 
wide separation of eyes, external strabismus, prognathism Note the large sella turcica 
with erosion of anterior and posterior chnoid processes Roentgen-ray findings in 1932 are 
csscntialb like those shown here 


ment of the bones from sub-periosteal bone Theie is an exostosis in the same place 
on both great toes 'liiere are defects in the bone of the terminal phalanges of the 
tlumib at corresponding points, and of the left fifth digit about the proximal inter- 
phalaugeal joint ” ( Dr Stone ) 

At this time a diagnosis was made bv Dr Hans Lisser of pituitaiy tumor result- 
ing 111 .atromegalj with amenorrhea, possibly hjpophyscal diabetes and optic atrophy 
Co'itM' transphenoid.il liypophysectoiny was done October 23, 1928, by Dr 
ricinmg, trom which reco\ei> was uneventful Microscopic examination of the 
excibctl tumor showed it to be a chromophihc adenoma Within the two weeks ini- 
nudiatelv tolluwmg operation, tour roentgen-ra> treatments — each representing one- 
halt ot a skin erjthema do'e — were given to the hypoph>seal region Subsequent to 
operation headache and iiocthidrosis promptly disappeared There has been steady 
improienieiu in cwcMght, a-, w.is noted b> comparing the perimetric fields taken just 
jirior to operation, m October 1928, with those taken m M.ay 1932 Visu.il acuity of 
ttie right c\e has impro\cd trom 20/70 to 20/40, .md of the left e>e from almost 
comnlete blmdnc's to 20/120 

(he pvr^ibieme ot gl>e«)suri.i and hypcrgKce*mia desjutc* stc.uly improvement in 
otaer >\ii'pt<jms usually ascribed to pressure about the h>poph>se.d region, fiii.illy 
'■eesv’tited a di.igiiosis of trite di.d)cte‘> mcllitiis Qu.antit.itivc care of that con- 
thtiiii* "..Is begun in M.i\ 1929 Management of the duibetcs, unfortuiwtcly com- 
j.oe ‘ted b\ i piihr.«aiir\ ali-cts-., ne'cc'sitaiing hospitali/atioii for fne weeks m May 
and l.a'e l“2 », ha- been ditfieult .dthoiigh siipposedlj the p.itieiit has been on only 
lv/''l> .'lore tiim a bt^.d diet throughout her illness Abstr.icts from her record, 
’ xa.t ,n el tri 2, give -i .ic suggestion of the duTicultiea encountered. 
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From about January 1, 1930, to March 21, 1930, the patient did not follow the 
prescribed regime She was admitted to the hospital on the latter date in coma 
After relieving the acidosis, a basal metabolic rate of 21 9 per cent minus was ob- 
tained Daily administration of one grain of dessicated thyroid substance (Armour’s) 
was continued throughout the ensuing year with return of the metabolic rate to 
approximately normal 

From the time the patient was placed on a diabetic regime in May 1929, to 
October 15, 1932, her tolerance for carbohydrate has increased only about 25 gm 
daily Traces to appreciable amounts of sugar have been found in the urine from 



l*jc 7 Cut II Xanthomatous lesiotu about the elbows as they appeared m July 1932 

tune to imie W bile the fasting blood sugar has at times been within normal range. 
It ii uiuali> tlevattfl, and all pO'.t-prandial deternnnatioiii- have revealed a marked 
hjpcrgKtcmi.i In \iew ol these facts, effort was made in April 1932, to determine 
tile st.ite oi tlie blood lipoub tlirough blood clioleuterol determinations Blood with- 
drawn three hours .liter the rnoriiiiig meal April 12, 1932, showed a glucose content 
i)f nSf mg ptr cent and toUil plasma cholesterol 1150 mg per cent 'Ihe plasma was 
\er\ thick and imlkv I'or four months prior to this determination, the patient had 
been taking a nit>leratel\ high earbolndrate diet (CHO 130, P 70, F 90, Cal 1610), 
upon wnicn ^he was allov ed to remim About June 1, 1932, discrete yellowish to 
'turon colored nodtilo of troni 2 mm to 15 nun in diameter began to make their 
,jpt laranee over tile entire trunk and extremities t^ee figures 7,\5,9 ) These were 
iV't< nunieroiis md tetuled to eoalc'ce in the palms of the hands, at the elbows and 
bo’ tile I iKc’. On JuK 19, 1932 her posteibal i P/j hour) blood sugar was 377 mg 
pjr ^e 't .’lid ihe pki'in i eholtsterol S93 mg per cent In an effort to improte the 
t (. .'.c I, uuu-. et I'diliu’t vhitii hid grown ste''idil> worse, a still higher carbohydrate 
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Fig 8 Case II Xanthomatous lesions about the knees as they appeared m July 1932 
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Fig 9 Case II Xanthomatous lesions on dorsum of hands as they appeared in July 
1932 Photographs indicate the most marked localizations of die nodules Isolated tume- 
factions were scattered o\er the trunk, arms and thighs similar to those appearmg on the 
right wrist in this photograph Note the flat, wide fingers without the normal taper 
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and extremely low fat, low cholesterol diet (CHO 200, P 75, F 40, Cal 1460) with 
appropriate insulin dosage was prescribed At the present time (October 15, 1932), 
the blood plasma cholesterol has been further lowered to 725 mg per cent, some of 
the lesions on the thighs have disappeared, leaving behind them pigmented scars 



Pk/ 10 Case II Xaiitlionia about elbows have jlmo:>t disappeared and have been replaced 

bj binall pigmcntul bcari>, January 1933 


llie reniamiiig ksioiis h.i\e dtereased in si/c and are more flattened in appearance 
'Ihosc in the palms ha\e tt ised to cause discomfoit when using the hands (Figures 
10 , 11 . 12 ) 

Discussion 

In the first of the two cases here reported, the fact that the xanthoma 
(.ind prohahl) the h^perchole^tcrolemla) had been present for at least two 
\cars nia\ be responsible for the slow'iiess in involution of the cutaneous 
lesion-., a-, well as the difficulty in inaintaminjf low'ered blood cholesterol 
\alues It IS reasonable to suppose that Case II with pituitary disease of 
at least nine} ears’ duration, and later profound disturbances in carbohydrate 
inetaliolisiii. evidenced alterations in blood fat long before cutaneous phe- 
nonie»M appc.ired . at least, the highc'-t recorded cholesterol w\is noted tw'O 
inonth-- prior to their onset 

I U 4 .,d trauma, eonsecpient upon riding horseback and driving a car may 
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Fig 12 Case II Small pigmented scars indicate location of pre\ious xanthoma 

Januarj 1933 
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have predetermined the eruption of many nodules along the thighs and 
over the buttocks m the non-diabetic case presented It cannot possibly 
account for the location of the other lesions, nor do the lesions of the 
diabetic patient with acromegaly suggest trauma as a factor in their dis- 
tribution 

It IS difficult to link the onset of cutaneous nodules with infection, local 
or general, in Case II, for, although she had several minor respiratory 
infections in the spring of 1932, none occurred within five weeks prior to 
the appearance of the skin tumors 

The internal secretions may play a part m xanthomatosis Rony and 
Mortimer,"® however, have failed to find any effect upon artificially pro- 
duced lipemia in dogs as a result of the administration of the following 
substances insulin, pituitnn, suprarenalin, thyroid substance, parathormone, 
secretin, cholecystokinm, bile salts Their work involved short experi- 
mental periods as well as a hyperlipemia independent of endogenous disease, 
a factor which undoubtedly plays a role in the lipoid disturbances associated 
with pathologic states In contrast to their findings, the weight of clinical 
evidence suggests positive effects from some of these substances under 
certain conditions It has been shown repeatedly that variation in the 
activity of the thyroid gland will materially alter cholesterol metabo- 
lism Low blood cholesterol values usually supervene 

when an excess of thyroid is available, and high values when a deficiency 
exists Storage of cholesterol in the reticulo-endothelial cells is decreased 
by thyroid administration The iodine number of the plasma fatty acids 
is elevated in hyperthyroidism Improvement but not total disappearance 
of lesions has been noted in hypothyroidism with xanthomatosis following 
the administration of thyioid substance together with a fat free diet 
Favorable results in other non-diabetic xanthoma following the use of 
thyroid extract have also been reported 

In our noii-diabetic patient with xanthoma, the effects of thyroid ad- 
ministration have been only suggestive although the cutaneous manifes- 
tations have involuted more rapidly and steadily than under any other form 
of treatment The diet, amply adequate for the work performed, has been 
kept constant for the past eight months, thus eliminating exogenous factors 
The acromegalic individual had very moderate doses of dessicated thyroid 
substance (1 gr Armour’s daily) for approximately one year following 
the low basal metabolic test in March 1930 No positive association be- 
tween the xanthomata and the activity of her thyroid gland has been 
obser\ able 

Although Chamberlain “ found no changes in blood plasma cholesterol 
following the administration of pituitary extract and although storage of 
cholesterol by the reticulo-endothelial system is not altered (histologic 
evidence) by “ solution of pituitary gland,” Moehlig and Ainslee have 
shown the existence of a definite relationship betw^een abnormilities of the 
pituitary gland itself and fat metabolism Furthermore Ralli ® calls at- 
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tention to the deci eased carbohydrate tolerance which many acromegalic 
patients exhibit, as well as to the incidence of true diabetes mellitus and the 
associated alteration in fat metabolism, occurring with acromegaly Both 
Muller and Franchmi have reported an increased excretion of choles- 
terol in the feces in acromegaly 

Apparently then it must be assumed from the work of various investi- 
gators that retention of the hpoid substances usually is associated with 
increased pituitary activity Furthermore the chronological order of events 
m our Case II malces it reasonable to suppose that the primary disturbance 
111 metabolism is to be found in the pituitary gland The secondary mani- 
festation, namely, true diabetes mellitus, as attested by the repeatedly high 
blood sugar tolerance curves, even after relief of all pressure symptoms m 
the region of the hypophysis, appeared much later Lipemia and finally 
xanthomatosis accompanied the hyperglycemia 

Insulin influences fat metabolism through the close association of the 
latter with carbohydrate utilization in the body Thus it has been shown 
that artificial hyperlipemia m depancreatized dogs disappears more rapidly 
when insulin is administered Also it has been suggested that 
insulin inhibits gluconeogenesis from fat, while Rony and Chmg'*^ have 
demonstrated that alimentary hpemia may be prevented by feeding carbo- 
hydrate with the fat, or by giving insulin These latter workers conclude 
that the passage of sugar into the blood facilitates the passage of fat, and 
this has been confirmed by showing that insulin has a definite influence upon 
the fixation of cholesterol in the tissues However, investigations deal- 
ing with the effects of insulin on blood cholesterol have produced contra- 
dictory results, for certain Avorkers"’" have found a reduction of an 
increased, but not of a normal blood cholesterol level subsequent to the 
administration of insulin Also clinically, rapid reduction and disappearance 
of xanthomatous lesions and of hyperlipemia have been observed to follow 
the exliibition of insulin in the diabetic form of xanthomatous dis- 
ease,'*’ whereas in non-diabetic forms, even in the presence of hyper- 

lipemia, insulin seems valueless ^*' 

In the case of non-diabetic xanthoma discussed in this paper, insulin 
exerted no apparent beneficial effect although the experimental period of 
four weeks may have been too short to warrant definite conclusions On 
the other hand, the dosage of insulin used was as high as was compatible 
with the AAelfare of the individual Moreover, no abnormality of carbo- 
hydrate metabolism is patent in this case Abnormal carbohydrate metabo- 
lism apparently results in changes in fat utilization, the converse is not 
necessarily true Steady clinical improvement of the xanthomatous nodules 
as Avell as the hypercliolesterolemia has followed the use of insulin in the 
second case recorded, but furtlier observations are necessary to bespeak any 
permanent relief from the therapy instituted However, RoAvland'* re- 
gards the prognosis of xanthoma diabeticorum poor as to the permanent 
disappearance of the cutaneous manifestations and unfaAorable as to life 
expectancy 
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Mattick and Reinhard have shown that patients receiving roentgen-ray 
or radium radiation of cancerous lesions develop low blood cholesterol 
values Healing of the cholesterol bone condition in the Schuller-Christian 
syndrome by roentgen-ray therapy but inability to prevent the appearance 
of new lesions has been noted 

The diabetic acromegalic mentioned in this report received two series 
of roentgen-ray treatments to the hypophyseal region, which may have 
delayed the onset of xanthomatosis At least the time interval between the 
onset of the acromegaly and the development of the cutaneous nodules was 
much longer than m the cases of Ralli and of Noothoven 

Diet in non-diabetic xanthoma, and diet with insulin in the diabetic type 
probably offers the best therapeutic procedure at our disposal, although 
Rowland-^ suggests that such treatment concerns itself with the hyper- 
cholesterolemia, rather than with the causative factor of generalized fat 
disturbance Muller-® has reported a temporary postprandial increase in 
the blood cholesterol of both carnivorous and omnivorous animals but notes 
that “ a permanent increase does not depend upon food itself ” Further- 
* more, Hunt®^ and Bhx®® found no influence upon the blood cholesterol 
values of controlled diabetic patients subsequent to the feeding of foods 
with a high cholesterol content Probably the endogenous metabolism of 
cholesterol in the mam is independent of the exogenous supply But this 
apparently holds true only within certain limits for other workers have been 
able to lower or raise blood cholesterol values in man and in animals by 
sufficiently prolonged low or high fat diets ®®’ A statistical report 
from Joshn’s clinic®® suggests that the average blood plasma cholesterol 
is lower than in clinics where high fat diets are allowed From the clinical 
viewpoint, low caloric diets have proved necessary to bring about an 
involution of cutaneous xanthomata and a reduction of the hyperhpe- 
una 1“’ “O’ ®i Wile, Eckstein and Curtis have succinctly remarked that 
“ the best treatment for this affection in the presence or absence of 
glycosuria would seem to be a reduction diet, treating the condition as one 
would obesity ” 

In both cases here recorded low fat, low cholesterol diets have been 
prescribed In Case I, the calories are ample for light work The basal 
metabolism remains noimal regardless of the ingestion of five grains of 
dessicated thyroid (Armour’s) substance daily The xanthomatous nodules 
are gradually but steadily disappearing (figures 3, 4, 5), despite the fluc- 
tuating blood cholesterol Such a course is m apparent contrast to other 
cases m which low caloric equivalents, ivith or without thyroid extract, were 
necessarj' to cause involution The diabetic patient with xanthoma has 
been placed on a diet of approximately a basal maintenance caloric require- 
ment Clinical improvement is obvious m the xanthomatous lesions (figures 
10, 11, 12), but carbohydrate metabolism has not yet approached normal 
levels It has been impossible to hospitalize her recently and the suspicion 
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remains tliat she either consciously or unconsciously ingests more food 
tlian prescribed 

The unusually high initial cholesterol values found in these patients 
(1075 and 1150 mg per cent, respectively) are of especial interest and for 
that reason were in each case repeatedly checked The method of total 
cholesterol estimation was that of Bloor,““ and for free cholesterol that of 
Bloor and Knudson As far as we have searched the literature, only two 
instances of higher values are found Engman’s patient with diabetic 
xanthoma had a blood plasma cholesterol of 1,800 mg per cent (normal 
value by tlie method used, 300 mg per cent) Bloor records a case of 
diabetic lipemia without xanthoma m which the blood plasma cholesterol 
was 1,370 mg per cent (estimation by Bloor’s original method, 1916) 
Brown and Howard ^ found a value for serum cholesterol of 1,000 mg per 
cent m a non-diabetic patient with disseminated xanthoma (method not 
mentioned) In Rowland’s cases the highest figures for plasma choles- 
terol m xanthomatosis were just under 600 mg per cent 

In the two patients here described the low whole blood cholesterol de- 
terminations, as contrasted with those for plasma cholesterol, show the 
tendency of the red corpuscles to maintain a constant cholesterol content 
m spite of marked changes in the plasma This is nicely exemplified m 
Case I, in which roughly calculated values for cholesterol in the corpuscles 
have been well within the normal range, despite the high plasma cholesterol 
In this connection Mayer and Schaeffer have suggested that the corpuscles 
of the blood behave more or less as tissue cells, that is, have a fairly constant 
composition in contrast to the blood plasma It is evident, however, that 
this ability of the corpuscles to maintain a normal cholesterol content is 
not complete, as the red cells in an “ emergency ” can also be “ loaded ” 
with fat and phospholipid Such storage of lipoids in the corpuscles 
apparently exists in our second patient 

Because a disturbance in the relative proportions of the individual blood 
lipoid bodies has been suggested as a causative factor m xanthomatosis, 
attempt was made to follow the ester fraction of the blood plasma cholesterol 
m the first case here described On two occasions, this was increased in 
direct proportion to the elevation of the total cholesterol, no conclusions 
are possible without more frequent analyses 

Summary 

1 The incidence of xanthomatosis (excepting the Schuller-Christian 
syndrome and Niemann Pick’s disease) is noted as recorded in the literature 

2 Findings in one case of idiopathic disseminated xanthomatosis, and 
m one case of acromegaly with xanthoma diabeticorum, are recorded 

3 In the non-diabetic individual, moderately restricted diet and thyroid 
gland administration have been attended by a partial involution of the 
xanthomatous lesions High cholesterol feeding for a short period (two 
weeks) did not affect the blood diolesterol level Insulin administration 
had no obvious effect upon either tlie blood or cutaneous disturbance 

6 
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4 In the acromegalic patient with xanthoma diabeticorum, administra- 
tion of a high carbohydrate, low fat and low caloric diet with insulin, has 
been accompanied by some lowering of the hypercholesterolemia and a 
diminution in the number and size of the skin nodules 

5 Features of especial interest are noted (a) the rarity of the condition 
exhibited in the second patient — association of acromegaly, diabetes mellitus 
and xanthoma diabeticorum, (&) the excessively high blood cholesterol 
values in both cases, (c) the low cholesterol content of the blood corpuscles 
despite very high plasma values 

6 Some factors concerned m cholesterol metabolism and m the pro- 
duction of xanthoma are discussed with particular reference to tlie cases 
reported 

Conclusions 

It IS well nigh impossible to make sweeping deductions concerning a 
condition, the incidence of which is so rare as to preclude observations m 
a large senes of cases However, the facts here presented seem to warrant 
the following comments 

1 Disturbed carbohydrate utilization is not a necessaiy anticedent to 
altered fat metabolism 

2 Insulin is without value in the treatment of non-diabetic xanthoma, 
but IS important m the management of the diabetic type 

3 Dessicated thyroid substance apparently has a favorable influence 
upon involution of non-diabetic xanthoma 

4 Diets with a reduced fat component and of low caloric equivalents 
afford the quickest method of causing involution m diabetic and idiopathic 
xanthomas 
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ULTRA-VIOLET ENERGY, ITS EFFECT AND 
INTENSITY AT VARIOUS LOCATIONS 
AND ALTITUDES * 

By Meldrum K Wylder, F A C P , Robert S Rockwood,-)- B S , M S , 
Ph D , and Samuel Budd Lippincott, A B , MS, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

With direct proof that rickets occurs in the inverse propoition to the 
amount of ultia-violet energy reaching the child’s body, together with the 
understanding of the fact that these short waves produce their effect by 
the activation of ergosteiol, we may activate the ergosterol m our patient’s 
body or we may activate the ergosterol itself and feed it to the patient 
These established facts furnish a foundation for much valuable study 

The work of Hess, Brown, Howland, and Marriott and many others 
has put severe rickets, the rickets as described by the older authors, almost 
out of the picture, or at least m the class of preventable diseases True 
there are many cases of mild rickets, but the deformity producing type 
need never be seen if we but use the agencies at our command 

I recall that when I first went to the southwest, almost 30 years ago, T 
noted the almost complete absence of rickets and discussed it with an elderly 
physician who had gone west ahead of the railroad, and he said, “ Children 
who live m the open m our sunshine don’t have rickets ” 

This study of the ultra-violet part of the spectrum, first begun with 
reference to rickets, has uncovered other possibilities of greater value and 
farther reaching effect 

With Viosterol (the commercial trade name given activated ergosterol, 
which is only bottled sunshine) we have a means of giving a measured 
dose We know that these short waves stimulate calcium and phosphorus 
metabolism, and perhaps mineral metabolism m general Competent ob- 
servers have shown the beneficial effect of tins product in parathyroid and 
in surgical tetany,^’- in hastening the union of fractures,®’ m benefiting 
acrodynia,® psoriasis,® urticaria,'^ angioneurotic edema, eczema,® asthma,® 
and hay fever , and m hastening the calcification of tuberculous lesions, 
thus checking their tendency to spread Menschel ^® reports reduction 
of fever, disappearance of night sweats, increase m weight, formation of 
scar tissue, lessened tendency to hemorrhage and general improvement in 
tuberculous patients In pregnancy, relief of headaches, irritability, fatigue 
and stimulation of fetal development have been reported Backaches, 
headaches, and nervousness accompanying menstruation are said to have been 

♦Read at the Montreal Meeting of the American College of Phjsicians, February 6, 

1933 

7 Dr Rockwood, who worked out this method, devised this apparatus, and made these 
observations, died Nov 23, 1932 before he had completed this study 
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materially benefited , and shortening of both bleeding and coagulation 
time has been observed Space will not permit the enumeration of all 
the benefits that have been reported 

We will soon begin to realize that the ultra-violet portion of ordinary 
sunshine which we use so little in modern life, shutting it out as we do 
from our homes, our offices and even our automobiles, has claims to be 
hailed as humanity’s greatest boon 

In the study of the short wave part of the spectrum, much work has 
been done Several different methods are used m making calculations and 
there is no way of evaluating the results of one method in terms of another 
Hill in England has made an extensive study using the acetone methy- 
lene blue method He found that most of the short waves were lost in 
London, while in country places they were not He found a reading of 
41 in the Alps and the highest reading he obtained at Peppard Oxon was 23 
Frawley made observations on the top of the Sierra Nevada’s, 'at 
Fresno and at Santa Barbara using the acetone methylene blue method 
Between the hours of 10 am and 2 pm he found a fading of 11 units in 
the Sierra’s, 9 units at Santa Barbara and 9 at Fresno This method takes 
into account only the total amount of fading over a given period, but does 
not permit the estimation of the rate at any particular time 

Larsen and Godfiey made a very extensive series of observations near 
the Pacific coast using the oxalic acid method They made observations at 
Riverside, San Francisco, Yakima, Seattle, Hong Kong and Honolulu, 
all these sites being near the sea and m low altitudes Their observations 
ran over a period of several months and they found wide variations on 
days that were seemingly clear, so much alike that readings might have been 
expected to be about the same These variations were probably due to 
differences in the amount of moisture m the upper atmosphere, which near 
the sea vanes widely Such stratification of the atmosphere does not 
perceptibly affect the clearness of the day Their conclusions were that 
the short wave energy reaching the earth’s surface m these locations varied 
so widely that in order to estimate intelligently the proper dosage of 
heliotherapy, observations should be made daily 

In its passage through the earth’s atmosphere the solar radiation reach- 
ing the earth’s surface is depleted by two causes absorption and scattering 
The absorption is due to gases which compose the atmosphere, and occurs 
111 portions of the spectrum which are characteristic for each gas Water 
\apor and carbon dioxide produce absorption chiefly in the infra-red, 
oxygen and ozone chiefly in the ultra-violet In the antirachitic part of the 
ultra-violet there is a slight absorption by ozone which is nearly constant 
for all parts of the earth’s surface, since the ozone is held in the layer of 
the atmosphere 30 to 40 miles above the surface of the earth 

The scattering of solar radiation can be divided into two parts that 
due to dust particles, which is practically constant for all parts of the spec- 
trum; and that due to atoms, molecules and ions of the gases, which is of 
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much greater importance in the ultra-violet than m the longer wave length 
regions, since the scattering varies as the inverse fourth power of the wave 
length 

The work we are reporting was done at the University of New Mexico 
in collaboration with the University of Michigan In this work a study 
of the depletion of the solar radiation of a wave length of 3240 angstrom 
units was made The selection of this wave length, 3240, was accomplished 
by means of a system of filters consisting of a Corex A glass filter and two 
silver films The Corex A filter has a transmission band which extends 
from 2500 to 3900 angstrom units, with a broad maximum at 3200, while 
the silver has a narrow transmission band with a sharp maximum at 3200 
These transmissions taken in connection with solar energy give a maximum 
transmission of energy at 3240 This energy was focused by means of a 
quartz lens on a four junction bismuth antimony surface thermopile, and 
the electrical current produced was measured by means of a Leeds and 
Northrup high sensitivity galvanometer 

The construction of the receiver and a photograph of the equipment set 
on a hehostat mounting are shown m figures 1 and 2 



Fig 1 Cross section of receiver (A) silvered Corex filter, (B) quartz lens, (C) 
silvered quartz plate, (D) thermocouple, (E) Dewar flask, (F) hard rubber case 

In this computation the amount of ultra-violet energy of a wave length 
of 3240 angstrom units is expressed in percentage of the radiation of that 
length reaching the outer atmosphere, thus if we arrive at a figure of 40 
per cent, we mean that 40 per cent of the radiation wave length 3240 is 
received at the earth’s surface and that 60 per cent is lost by absorption 
and scattering 

The method of computation takes us into higher mathematics and 
advanced physics and would be too technical for a paper of this nature 
With this equipment, observations were made on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico at an elevation of 5100 feet, on the mesa seven 
miles east at an elevation of 5800 feet, at Carlito Springs in the Sandia 
Mountains at an elevation of 6750 feet, and at the Kiwanis Cabin on the 
crest of the Sandia Mountains at an elevation of 10,300 feet 

At 12 00 noon on the following dates, at the University Station, the 
readings were as follows 
7 
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Fig 2 Photograph of apparatus set on hehostat mounting 


Oct 

17, 

1931 

33% 

Dec 

5, 

1931 

24% 

Oct 

28, 

1931 

33% 

Dec 

11, 

1931 

23% 

Nov 

14, 

1931 

26% 

Dec 

23, 

1931 

21% 

Nov 

25, 

1931 

24% 

Dec 

30, 

1931 

23% 





Jan 

18, 

1932 

25% 


This shows the effect of the increasing and decreasing air paths during the 
winter months 

Hourly readings were made at the University, October 28, 1931 from 
10 00 am to 3 00 p m 


10 

00 a m 

28% 

1 

00 p m 

25% 

11 

00 a m 

32% 

2 

00 p m 

21% 

12 

00 noon 

33% 

3 

00 p m 

12% 


This show's the effect of the increasing and diminishing air paths as the 
sun approaches and Iea\es the meridian 

At Sunset View Station, at the mouth of the canyon, elevation 5,810 
feet, the readings were as follow's 

Jaiiuar) 8, 1932 from 1 30 p m to 3 30 p m 

1 30 p 111 30 9 % 2 30 p m 21 8 % 

2 00 pm 27 8 % 3 00 pm 18 4% 
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January 18, 1932 

from 11 

30 a m to 3 00 

p m 

at same station 

11 

30 

a m 

29 8% 

1 

30 

p m 

28 6% 

12 

00 

noon 

310% 

2 

00 

p m 

25 5% 

12 

30 

p m 

317% 

2 

30 

p m 

21 3% 

1 

00 

p m 

30 3% 

3 

00 

p m 

174% 


At Carlito Springs, elevation 6,850 feet, the following readings were 
obtained 


November 14, 1931 from 10 30 am to 3 00 pm 


10 

30 

a m 

33 9% 

1 

00 

p m 

36 3% 

11 

00 

am 

36 3% 

1 

30 

p m 

314% 

11 

30 

a m 

39 2% 

2 

00 

p m 

30 5% 

12 

00 

noon 

38 8% 

2 

30 

p m 

28 0% 

12 

30 

p m 

37 7% 

3 

00 

p m 

20 7% 


It IS noteworthy that the highest reading on this day was at 11 30 am 
whereas it is usually at 12 30 p m 

On December 5, 1931 at Carlito Springs the readings were as follows 


11 

00 

a ni 

319% 

1 

00 

pm 

30 3% 

11 

30 

a m 

33 9% 

1 

30 

p m 

26 4% 

12 

00 

noon 

31 9% 

2 

00 

p m 

26 8% 

12 

30 

p m 

30 7% 

2 

30 

p m 

21 1% 





3 

00 

p m 

15 0% 

again 

the 

highest 

reading 

was obtained at 

11 

30 a m 

1 and the 


p m reading was higher than the 1 30 p m reading 

The following readings were taken at the Kiwanis Cabin on the crest 
of the Sandia Mountains at 10,300 feet elevation on October 30, 1931 from 
10 30 a m to 3 30 p m 


10 

30 

a m 

39% 

1 

00 

p m 

43% 

11 

00 

a m 

40% 

1 

30 

p m 

40% 

11 

30 

a m 

43% 

2 

00 

p m 

35% 

12 

00 

noon 

46% 

2 

30 

p m 

31% 

12 

30 

p m 

47% 

3 

00 

p m 

25% 





3 

30 

p m 

16% 

and on October 

30, 1932 at the same station 





10 

30 

a m 

33% 

1 

00 

p m 

36 2% 

11 

00 

a m 

34% 

1 

30 

p m 

34 0% 

11 

30 

a m 

36 2% 

2 

00 

p m 

29 8% 

12 

00 

noon 

39 2% 

2 

30 

p m 

26 6% 

12 

30 

p m 

40 1% 

3 

00 

p m 

21 1% 
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The larger percentages at the increased elevation jLre due to the fact 
that the light passes through a smaller amount of air, a^cl that there is very 
little water vapor at these high altitudes, and a ne^^ible amount of dust 
The lower readings at the campus show the effect oki dust, smoke and watei 

vapor M 

On November 5, 1932 the following studW ^as made An airplane 
was sent up to an altitude of 12,000 feet, over the vicinity in which 

observations were being made on the ground Beginning at 11 45 an 
estimate of the amount of moisture m the air ^was made at each 1,000 
foot level as the airplane descended, using the cify and wet bulb ther- 
mometers This took only three minutes at each ligyei go that veiy little 
time was lost between readings A reading was also^ taken on the ground 
From this data we calculated (using Rockwood’s foi^mulae), the per cent 
of transmission one might expect at different altitudes The calculations 
gave results as follows 


5.000 feet 27 3% 

6.000 feet 30 6% 

7.000 feet 32 7% 

8.000 feet 35 5% 


9,000 feet 37 6% 

10.000 feet 39 3% 

11.000 feet 415% 

12.000 feet 42 8% 


A direct determination from the ground, altitude 5,050 feet, gave a reading 
of 29 0 per cent Only one direct reading was taken because the observer 
was especially interested in the infra-red determinations during the flight 
We also calculated the per cent of transmission one might expect at the 
different altitudes if the air were dry, with the following results 


5.000 feet 35 3% 

6.000 feet 36 7% 

7.000 feet 381% 

8.000 feet 39 4% 


9,000 feet 40 7% 

10.000 feet 42 1% 

11.000 feet 43 4% 

12.000 feet 44 7% 


By comparing these results we find at 5,000 feet a difference of 12 per cent 
between dry and moist air, and at 12,000 feet the difference is only 1 9 per 
cent and the curves are rapidly approaching each other (see figure 3) 

The following readings were taken on an automobile trip from Ann 
Arbor, Michigan up to Quebec, and back down through Vermont, New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and Texas 
Readings were taken only on fairly cloudless days when it would be pos- 
sible to get a fair estimate A ^vait of three days was made in Oklahoma 
but It was too cloudy to get a fair reading, and as time was limited the 
journey had to be resumed wutliout obtaining a reading 

A reading was taken in the Plains of Abraham, August 22, 1932. 


9.00 a m 24 5% 10 20 a m 27 3% 

9:30 am 25 4% 10 40 am 30 4% 
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PER CENT 



feet above sea t-Evei. 

Fig 3 (a) Dry air (calculated) Rockwood’s formulae, (fr) moist air (calculated from 

vapor pressure at different altitudes) , (c) direct determination 

The results were 1 1 per cent lower than a reading at the Kiwanis Cabin on 
November 6 

At Norton Mills on the Vermont-Quebec line 

9 00 a m 23 6% 10 30 a m 33 0% 

9 45 am 27 5% 11 05 am 36 3% 

12 00 noon 37 8% 

The next clear weather was encountered at Romney, West Virginia, 
August 26, 1932 This reading shows the small percentages in the earl> 
morning 
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Fig 4 Observations Nov 14, 1931 (o) University Station, elevation 5,100 ft , (b) 

Carhto Springs, elevation 6,750 ft 

Fig 5 Observations Nov 6, 1931 (o) University Station, elevation 5,100 ft , (6) 

Kiwanis Cabin, elevation 10,300 ft 

Fig 6 Observations, average of several days («) University Station, (i>) Kiwanis 
Cabin 

At Amarillo, Texas, September 3, 1932 the readings were 

2 00 pm 440% 4 00 pni 12 3% 

2 45 pm 32 2% 4 25 pm 7 4% 

3 30 p m 21 3% 

'J'luK'. we see that as we get up onto the western plateau the readings are 
higher 

Readings at Colorado Springs yielded about the same results as those 
at the Umversit) of New Mexico Station, and Pettit’s readings at Mount 
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Wilson Observatory run about the same as our readings at the crest of the 
Sandia Mountains This is perhaps more clearly shown by the charts 
(See figures 4, 5, and 6 ) We see that at Sunset View the readings are 
uniformly a little higher than those at the University, at Carhto Springs 
they go still higher , and at the crest the readings are consistently higher 
These findings harmonize with the findings of Hill, Frawley and Pettit, 
and while the study does not embrace enough locations over a sufficiently 
long period of time, the results point definitely to the conclusion that in 
high altitudes in and and semi-arid regions, the percentage of short waves 
reaching tlie earth’s surface is much higher than in low altitudes where 
the humidity is greater, and that density of population with its attendant 
increase of smoke and dust, also reduces the amount of health-giving rays 
received from the sun The old idea that rickets was a condition which 
increased in proportion to the density of the population was in part true 
For ages it has been the practice of people in search of health, rest, 
relaxation and recuperation to seek the high, dry, and and semi-arid regions, 
not knowing why they did so except that it was customary and that they 
felt a deep-rooted conviction that they were benefited by so doing 

We now find the scientific justification of this ancient practice As in 
the case of many established practices that have been followed empirically 
for many generations, when we are able to get down to the facts we find 
ample scientific reason and explanation 
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THE INCIDENCE OF HYPERTENSION AMONG 
URBAN JAPANESE* 


By Hirotoshi Hashimoto, Keiji Akatsuka, Ichiro Tsujii, 
and Hajime Shiraishi, Tokyo, Japan 

Cadbury,^ Cruidcshank,“ Kilborn/" and otliers have called attention 
to the fact that the average blood pressure of the Chinese is lower than the 
average of Occidentals, the difference being about 10 mm of mercury 
Foster “ found, m his experience, tliat hypertension is rare in the Chinese 
He found about 20 patients whose systolic blood pressures were more than 
160 mm , among about 4000 patients examined on the medical service of 
the Hunan-Yale Hospital Hams*’ was of a similar opinion concerning 
the incidence of hypertension in Chinese Foster® and Tung^® reported 
that the blood pressures of Occidentals, mostly Americans, living m China, 
were about the same as those of the local Chinese, and that the blood pres- 
sure of the majority of these persons was lower in China than it was m 
America Harris, however, did not find that the blood pressures of Euro- 
peans and Americans living in China, were lower than they would have 
been expected to be if the subjects had continued to live m Europe or 
America 

Musgrave and Sison^® found the blood piessures of Filipinos to be 
lower than the average given for Americans and Europeans living in their 
own countries, and also they found tliat the blood pressures of Americans 
apparently were lowered following long-continued residence in the Philip- 
pines On the contrary, Chamberlain" leported that the blood pressures 
of Amei leans residing in tlie Philippines differed but little, if any, from the 
average in the United States, and that the aveiage pressure of Filipinos was 
practically identical to that of Americans 

Although the reports fiom the Philippines concerning the blood pres- 
sures of Filipinos, and of Americans residing there, are conflicting, most 
of the investigators in China agree tliat the average blood pressure of the 
Chinese is lower than the average of Occidentals living in their own coun- 
tries, and that hj^ertension is rare among the Chinese The causative 
factors of such relatively low blood pressures among the Chinese, however, 
remain open to discussion Various causes have been suggested racial 
predisposition, a climate which lowers vasomotor tone, simplicity of life in 
China, absence of nervous strain, and so forth If the blood pressures of 
Occidentals become lower following prolonged sojourn in China, as has 
been reported by Foster and Tung, the climate of China, or the simplicity 
of life tliere, may be responsible If such a change in blood pressure does 
not occur during the sojourn of Occidentals in China, and if hypertension 

* Submitted for publication June 26, 1933 

From the St Luke’s International Hospital, Tokjo, Japan 
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among them is as common when they live in China as when they live in 
Western countries, as has been found by Harris, the hypotension of the 
Chinese may be regaided as due to such factors as constitution of the Chi- 
nese, their mode of life, or their diet 

For those who have an interest m racial blood pressure and in the eti- 
ology of hypertension in general, it might be desirable to present data on 
the average blood pressure of the Japanese, and on the frequency of hyper- 
tension in Japan Ishioka,^“ chief medical director of the First Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Tokyo, Japan, after a study of the records of 
accepted risks, has stated that the average systolic blood pressure of healthy 
Japanese adults is slightly lower, and the average diastolic pressure decidedly 
lower, than that of Americans of corresponding age Table 1 shows the 


Tablf I 

Average Blood Pressures in mm of Mercury of Healthy Japanese Men, Resident in Japan and 
of Healthy American Men, Resident m the United States of America 


Age, years 

Japanese 

(Ishiolra.“) 

Americans -t- 

(Symonds*q 

Systolic 

Diastolic 

Systolic 

Diastolic 

15 to 19 

112 7 

67 9 

123 5 

79 5 

20 to 24 

1210 

72 3 

124 2 

80 5 

25 to 29 

120 7 

73 5 

124 5 

81 5 

30 to 34 

122 4 

74 5 

125 1 

82 3 

35 to 39 

123 5 

76 0 

125 3 

83 3 

40 to 44 

126 1 

76 5 

126 4 

84 0 

45 to 49 

127 3 

77 1 

128 2 

84 7 

SO to 54 

133 9 

80 9 

130 2 

85 9 

55 to 59 



133 5 

86 8 


(The diastolic pressure was taken at the end of the fourth phase by Ishioka’® as well as b\ 
Symonds ‘') 


average blood pressures of healthy Japanese males of various ages resident 
m Japan, as reported by Ishioka, compared with the average blood pressures 
of healtliN American males (of all builds), resident m the United States of 
America, as published by Symonds^* As regaids the incidence of hyper- 
tension among the Japanese, Norris stated, according to Volhard “ The 
Japanese are rarel> the subjects of arteiial hypertension, a fact which sug- 
gests that diet and mode of life may account for this relative immunity ” 
It has been common experience among physicians in Japan, however, to 
find Inpertension fairly frequently among the Japanese, ever since portable 
splugmomanonietcrs ha\e been extensively used Such information as that 
of Volhard, and of others, might ha\e been derived fiom clinical experiences 
at a time uhen handy instruments for estimating blood pressure were not 
so cxtensi\el> used as at the present, or from unsatis factor} statistical data 
Little information on this point has been found in the medical hteiaturc of 
Japan 

We have derived the data about to be presented here from the records of 
the out-patient department of St Luke’s International Hospital, Tokyo, 
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Japan From 1926 to 1932, we determined the blood pressures of 16,393 
Japanese In the first two years, 1926 and 1927, we determined the blood 
pressures of all new patients examined m the medical social service section 
of the out-patient department In the last five years, 1928 to 1932, all new 
patients, including all pay patients, were examined Out-patients m the 
social service section were all poor, the majority of them were poorly paid 
wage-earners, and their standard of living was decidedly lower than that of 
patients who could pay ordinary rates for medical examination and treat- 
ment The average income of the out-patients m the medical social service 
section was as low as 684 3 'en a year for a family of five, whereas 977 yen 
a year is tlie minimal amount needed for support of a family of this size in 
the part of the city from which our poor patients come This has been 
sho\\Ti in the estimates made by one of the social workers in our hospital 

The blood pressures of all patients were taken after they had rested 
supine for about 10 minutes The sphj'gmomanometers used were Bau- 
manometers (mercury) or Tj'cos instruments (aneroid) , the latter were 
tested frequently against a standard mercury manometer to assure that they 
were accurate The auscultatory method was adopted, while the tactile 
metliod was used to verify the systolic pressure The diastolic pressure was 
taken at the beginning of the fourtli phase, when the clear sound became 
muffled 

The diagnosis of h}q)ertension was made if a patient persistently had 
a systolic pressure of more than 160 mm of mercury, or if a patient had a 
diastolic pressure of more than 100 mm even though the systolic pressure 
was only moderately elevated There were 1,306 cases of hypertension 
among 16,393 out-patients thus exammed, or 8 0 per cent Stated other- 
wise, 491 of 6,066 men (8 1 per cent) and 815 of 10,327 women (7 9 per 
cent) had hj-pertension 

Of 10,058 poor patients, 943 (9 4 per cent) had hypertension 325 of 
3,530 men (9 2 per cent), and 618 of 6,528 women (9 5 per cent) There 
were 363 cases of hypertension among 6,335 pay patients (5 7 per cent) 
166 of 2,536 men (6 5 per cent), and 197 of 3,799 women (5 2 per cent) 
The incidence of hypertension among poor patients was considerably higher 
than among pay patients 

Tables 2 and 3 show the incidence of hypertension by half decades of 
life among, respectivety, poor patients and paj"^ patients Among poor pa- 
tients, hypertension occurred in a frequency of more than 10 per cent, at 
as early an age period as 36 to 40 j^ears, whereas among pay patients a 
percentage of more than 10 per cent was found only after the age of 45 
years At later age periods tlian those just mentioned, the incidence of 
hj-pertension for men and for women of both groups graduallj^ and pro- 
gressiveh’" rose To summarize, the incidence of hypertension was rela- 
te ely low m early adult life, and higher in late adult life, and it was higher 
among poor patients than among pay patients The incidence among poor 
patients began to rise at an earlier age than it did among pay patients 
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Table II 


Incidence of Hypertension Among Poor Out-Patients, St Luke's International Hospital, Tokyo, 

Japan (1926-1932) 
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The diet of the Japanese consists mainly of rice, vegetables, and fish 
The Government Food Committee reported that the average daily food of 
the Japanese consists of 85 per cent carbohydrate, 3 per cent fat, and 12 
per cent proteins Animal proteins, mainly those from fish, cdmpnse not 
more than 15 per cent of the total amount of proteins It was very difficult 
to learn what actually had been eaten by the patients, but there is little doubt 
that at least tlie poor patients, among whom the incidence of hypertension 
was comparatively high, ate very little meat for meat is fairly expensive 
Only about 0 4 per cent claimed a preference for meat About 32 per cent 
of patients with hypertension used alcoholic beverages, but only about 7 5 
per cent drank to excess About 45 per cent of the patients used tobacco, 
but only 1 5 per cent used it in excessive amounts 

The body weight of about 65 per cent of the patients with hypertension 
was within tlie normal range Twenty-four per cent of the total number 
were rather thin, whereas only 10 per cent were obese 

It was not lare to find evidence of syphilis among patients with hyper- 
tension Wassermann tests were made of the blood of 614 patients with 
hypertension, and 148 of them, or 24 2 per cent, were positive However, 
of 3,263 Wassermann tests of patients without hypertension, who were in 
tlie hospital, 821 (25 1 per cent) were positive, which compares fairly closely 
with tlie incidence among patients witli hypertension Of 1,635 women ad- 
mitted to the maternity -ward of the hospital, 172 (10 5 per cent) gave 
serologic evidence of syphilis The majority of these women were from 
tlie same class of people as those who live in the district of the city from 
which the poor patients with hypertension came This 10 5 per cent may 
indicate the incidence of syphilis among healthy women of this class, but 
may not be adopted as a control in our study of patients with hypertension, 
because a higher incidence of syphilis is usually found among patients than 
among apparently healthy people 

Urinalysis made in 746 cases of hypertension, in recent years, revealed 
nephritis in 163 (21 9 per cent) Albumin, erythrocytes and casts, were 
found in the examination of the urine of 19 7 per cent of poor male patients 
and of 25 per cent of poor female patients , and also, in the examination of 
the urine of 23 2 per cent of male pay patients and 14 6 per cent of female 
pay patients About 78 per cent of our patients with hypertension were 
free from any clinical evidence of inflammatory disease of the kidneys Of 
oui patients with hypertension, 22 3 per cent had nocturia Blood chemical 
studies of the majority of tlie patients with hypertension gave negative re- 
sults The non-protem-nitrogen of the blood of some of tlie patients ex- 
amined was increased at the terminal stage of the disease 

The fate of the patients with hypertension was studied by repeated ob- 
servation m the out-patient department or by continued observation in the 
ward When they failed to return to the clinic, visiting nurses were sent 
to follow tlieni up In 1926 and 1927 repeated determinations were made 
of the blood pressures of 70 men and 119 women with hypertension In 
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the course of medical treatment, mainly sinple administration of bromides, 
there was slight, gradual subsidence, to a lule less than 160 mm in the blood 
pressure of a number of these patients (if the 70 men, 22 7 per cent, and 
of the 119 \vomen, 11 per cent, died in,.he course of the period of observa- 
tion The male patients were observed for an average of 268 days, and 
the female patients for an average of 3^1 days The highest mortality rate 
was in the age period 50 to 60 years The mortality rate was 8 1 per cent 
among patients whose systolic blood pressure ranged from 160 mm to 
180 mm , 14 8 per cent among thosewhose systolic blood pressure ranged 
from 180 mm to 200 mm , and as higi as 26 2 per cent among those whose 
systolic blood pressure was continuoixjiy higher than 200 mm The im- 
mediate cause of death was considered *-0 be cerebral hemorrhage in 25 8 
per cent of the cases from which the foregon^ figures were derived , cardiac 
failure in 29 per cent, and uremia in 22 6 per «ent Other intercurrent dis- 
eases were the causes of death m 9 7 per cent In the remaining cases no 
information was secured on this point In 1928 tnd 1929, repeated deter- 
minations of blood pressure could be made of only lb males and 51 females 
The hypertension of 16 7 per cent of the men and of 17 5 per cent of the 
women gradually subsided Of 393 patients who were diayiosed as hyper- 
tension during these two years, 132 were followed for a consrierable time, 
the average was 347 days for male patients and 413 days for female pitients 
The visiting nurses reported that 1 1 of 45 men and four of 87 women i!fj«d 

Comment 

It IS very difficult to compare the incidence of hypertension in one coun- 
try with that in any other country, because few data are available that show 
directly the incidence of hypertension in the population at large The re- 
ports of life insurance companies concerning the results of medical examina- 
tions of applicants may show the incidence of hypertension among people 
who are presumably in good health, unconscious of physical impairment, for 
most of those with known cardiovascular or renal diseases do not apply for 
life insurance Some people of the latter group will present themselves to 
hospitals or to medical practitioners if they become ill But it must be 
remembered that many persons are not interested in life insurance, and 
many others who are actually ill are not conscious of physical impairment, 
among the latter are patients with hypertension of msiious onset If data 
fiom the above-mentioned two sources are combined, however, some im- 
pression may be gamed of the incidence of hypertension in the community 
Ishioka,*" of the First Mutual Life Insurance Company, Tokyo, re- 
ported that 60 cases of hypertension were discovered in the medical exam- 
ination of 4,537 Japanese applicants for life insurance, an incidence of 
1 32 per cent He considered that hypertension existed, if the systolic 
blood pressure was consistently more than 15 mm above the average for 
persona of given age and sex Among the persons with hypertension identi- 
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fied on this basis, average blood pressures within the various age groups 
varied from 153 to 189 mm , mostly more than 160 mm As to the distri- 
bution hy age of all applicants examined, 83 6 per cent were less than 40 
years of age, and 16 4 per cent more tlian 40 years of age The figures of 
Ishioka, just given, may be comparable with those of Frost ^ in America 
Frost studied the records of the medical department of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and reported that among 146,992 Ameri- 
cans examined over a period of six years, 1919 to 1924, there were 2,568 
cases of hypertension, an incidence of 1 74 per cent. Any person whose 
systolic pressure persistently was more than 15 mm above the appropriate 
average pressure, and whose diastolic pressure was more than 10 mm above 
the appropriate average pressure, was considered by him to have hyper- 
tension Of all applicants examined, 76 per cent were aged less than 40 
years and 24 per cent more than 40 years The incidence of 1 32 per cent 
among Japanese is a little lower than that of 1 74 among Americans From 
this comparison only, however, it can hardly be concluded that the incidence 
of hypertension among Japanese is lower than that among Americans, if it 
IS taken into consideration tliat the comparison is between the results of two 
investigations carried out on materials of different age distribution 

Concerning the incidence of hypertension among patients in hospital, 
there has been little information in the medical literature of Japan K 
Yasui and S Mori,^® having determined the blood pressures of all patients 
admitted to tlie Kyoundo Hospital, Tokyo, during four years, 1925 to 1928, 
found tliat of 7,365 patients, the systolic blood pressures of 2,689 (36 5 per 
cent) were more than 140 mm and of 1,218 of these more than 180 mm 
Of all patients wntli hypertension, 43 per cent had nephritis These data 
may be compared witli those which have been reported by Gelman,® and by 
Sailer^® from Europe Gelman, who had examined 3,761 patients in the 
Obuch Institute for Occupational Diseases at Moscow, reported that there 
were 344 w'hose systolic blood pressures were more than 140 mm , an inci- 
dence of 9 1 per cent Sailer found systolic blood pressures of more than 
143 mm in 685 of 4,128 cases (16 6 per cent) at the Umversitats-Klimk of 
Kiel The incidence of hypertension in the patients of one of the hospitals 
in Tolcyo, differs markedly from that m the European hospitals named 
Even when cases of nephritis with hypertension have been excluded, the 
number of cases of hypertension in the Japanese hospital would amount to 
19 3 per cent Such a high incidence may partly be attributed to the fact 
that the cardiovascular clinic of tins hospital is well known among people 
of the city, and attracts more patients with hypertension than other hospitals 
attract 

Janewa}^^^ in his study of hypertensive cardio\ascular disease m Ameri- 
cans, found that 870 of 7,872 adult patients more than 20 years of age 
(11 1 per cent), at some time had systolic blood pressures of 165 mm or 
more Of all patients examined by us, until the end of 1931, in the out- 
patient department of our hospital in Tokyo, 11,258 were aged more than 
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20 years Of 7,303 adults of poor families, 801 (11 per cent) had systolic 
pressures of more than 165 mm , and diastolic pressures of more than 100 
mm Similar pressures were displayed by 241 of 3,955 pay patients (6 1 

per cent) . 

Foster ® m his study of the incidence of hypertension in the Chinese, 

referred to the report of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, which 
showed that there were 236 cases of essential hypei tension and 146 cases 
of chronic nephritis with hypertension among 4,940 patients on the medical 
service of the hospital in the two years, 1918 and 1919 The systolic blood 
pressures in these cases were more than 160 mm The incidence of hyper- 
tension among the patients included in the report quoted by Foster, then, 
was 7 7 per cent Among 16,393 Japanese examined in our hospital in 
Tokyo, 1,306 had hypertension, diagnosed by a standard similar to that 
used at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital , this gives an incidence of 8 per cent, 
which IS fairly close to the rate of 7 7 per cent found m Boston 

Riseman and Weiss stated that 2 9 per cent of male patients and 6 6 
per cent of female patients admitted to the medical out-patient department 
of the Boston City Hospital in the 45 months from April 1925 to Decem- 
ber 1928, had arterial hypertension The diagnosis of hypertension was 
made by them on 1,620 of 28,906 new patients examined. Of the patients 
with hypertension, the systolic pressure was more than 160 mm m 91 6 
per cent, and less than ISO mm in 3 1 per cent The diastolic pressures 
were more than 100 mm in 66 1 per cent Of 1,620 patients with hyper- 
tension, 281 exhibited evidence of impaired renal and cardiac function, or 
of cerebral hemoi rhage The incidence of hypertension of 2 9 per cent, for 
male patients in the Boston City Hospital, is considerably lower than our 
late for male poor patients, 9 2 per cent, or our rate of 6 5 pei cent for male 
pay patients, whereas the rate of 6 6 per cent for female patients in Boston 
falls between our two rates for hypertension among female Japanese in our 
hospital in Tokyo namely, lower than 9 5 per cent for poor women patients 
and higher than 5 2 per cent for pay women patients It is evident that 
hj pci tension is predominant in the later years of life Therefore, if a 
compaiatively laige number of elderly patients would happen to present 
themseUcs for examination in a certain hospital, there might be encountered 
a larger number of cases of hypertension tlian in other hospitals In the 
out-paticnt department of the Boston City Hospital, 54 3 per cent of the 
male patients, and 66 9 per cent of the female patients were aged less than 
45 years In our hospital 79 7 per cent of all male patients and 86 9 per 
cent of all female patients examined in the out-patient department were 
less than 45 years of age 

Although a diet high in protein used to be mentioned as one of the fac- 
lorb responsible for inducing the hypertensive cardiovascular disturbances, 
it IS of interest to note that hypertension was not rare among our chanty 
patients w hose diet is low in protein 

As one of the factors that influence the incidence of hypertension, racial 
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difference has been pointed out by some authors However, of the mixture 
of Oriental races of which the Japanese people are composed, no race which 
IS anthropologically different from the Chinese is piedommant, yet hyper- 
tension is more frequently found among the Japanese than among the Chi- 
nese Foster’s finding at the Hunan-Yale Hospital has been mentioned 
earlier in this paper As to climate, that of Tokyo differs not much from 
that of many cities in China The diet of the Japanese, especially that of 
poor people, is rather lower in protein than that of the Chinese 

Fishberg® noted that hypertension is not rare among negroes in New 
York City, while Donnison ^ pointed out the fact that hypertension scarcely 
occurs among negroes living in a primitive state m Africa Among the 
patients examined by us, hypertension was found to occur more frequently 
and at earlier periods of life among poor people than among those able to 
pay for medical attention The majority of the charity patients are poorly 
paid wage-earners who are struggling for existence, their daily work in- 
volves much nervous and physical strain Living in a thickly populated, 
factory district of the city, they are not at all protected against the various 
infections that may affect the kidneys or the cardiovascular system If the 
incidence of hypertension among urban Japanese really differs from that 
among the Chinese, the difference should not be attributed to racial peculiari- 
ties but rather might be explained as being due to the different industrial 
environment and the different attitude of the people to it 

Summary 

Comparative studies of the incidence of hypertension among Japanese 
and among Americans or Europeans, based on statistical data derived from 
the reports of life insurance companies and from hospitals in Japan and m 
America or Europe, indicate that hypertension is by no means rare among 
urban Japanese, since it is found nearly as frequently as among Americans 
or Europeans If the incidence of hypertension among urban Japanese is 
higher than among Chinese, the difference should not be explained as being 
due to racial peculiarities, but rather it might be attributed to the more 
intricately organized industrial life of Japan, and the reaction of the Jap- 
anese to the conditions such a life entails 
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GASTROINTESTINAL ALLERGY IN CHILDREN 

By Horton Casparis, M D , F A C P , Nashville, Tennessee 

The purpose of this discussion is to consider some of the gastrointes- 
tinal allergic manifestations in childien and to suggest their relationship and 
similarity to certain symptoms which occur m adults and which are not gen- 
erally considered as having an allergic basis In this brief discussion no 
attempt will be made to consider extra-gastrointestinal allergic signs and 
symptoms, such as angioneurotic edema, urticaria, eczema, migraine, allergic 
rhinitis, asthma, and so forth, any one of which may result from the in- 
gestion of food to which the individual is over sensitive, but, only evidences 
of local allergic irritation to the gastrointestinal tract will be taken up 

Gastric Manifestations 

Not infrequently one sees infants who begin to vomit as soon as they take 
food (breast milkl Others may take breast milk well and begin to vomit 
when cow’s milk is begun Still others do well on milk and begin to vomit 
only when other articles of food are added to their diet, such as eggs, orange 
juice, chocolate, nuts, and so forth In other words, one may encounter 
allergic vomiting at any stage of childhood, depending upon when the 
exciting substance which is responsible for the symptom of vomiting be- 
comes a part of the diet I do not mean to give the impression that vomiting 
IS a very common symptom of allergy, or that allergy figures very promi- 
nently as a cause when we consider all the vomiting that occurs in children 
Just as alleigy produces many symptoms otlier than vomiting, so vomiting 
has many causes other than allergy The point is that when allergy is the 
cause of vomiting, the vomiting tends to be of a persistent nature and no 
relief is obtained unless the causative factor is recognized and removed 
completely or partially, or unless chance removes the cause for us, which not 
infrequently happens 

The earliest type of allergic vomiting which we see is that in small in- 
fants whidi begins when the infant first takes food, or soon after In these 
infants hypertrophic stenosis of the pylorus is nearly always thought to be 
the cause of the vomiting And of course, probably m the majority of 
instances of persistent vomiting at this period, it is the cause However, 

I have seen a number of infants with early persistent vomiting whose con- 
dition had been diagnosed hypertrophic stenosis of the pylorus but whose 
symptoms were relle^ ed only when it was found that they were sensitive to 
milk and when the cause of trouble was removed I also know of five in- 
fants who were operated on in various hospitals for hypertrophic stenosis 

♦Read at the Montreal Meeting of the American College of Ph>sicians, Februar> 7, 

1933 

From The Department of Pediatrics, Vanderbilt University ^Icdical School, Nashville, 
Tennessee 
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of the pylorus, but were found to have no hypertrophy Later their symp- 
toms were relieved when the allergic nature of the condition was discovered 

and the causative factor was removed 

A few months further up the scale of infancy we not infrequently en- 
counter vomiting when new articles of food are added to the diet This of 
course does not necessarily mean that the child is over sensitive to the new 
food unless the vomiting occurs each time the food is given, and even then, 
one looks for additional evidence to prove allergy as the cause A family 
history of allergy in the mother, in the father, or in both is usually present 
when the infant presents this particular symptom of allergy A positive 
skin test to an extract of the food is usually present This, however, is not 
always so, just as in adults Other allergic manifestations in the patient 
such as urticaria or eczema should be sought for, but such skin manifesta- 
tions do not usually occur coincidentally with the gastrointestinal mani- 
festations of allergy In older children one may get a history of previous 
skin manifestations Finally, strong supporting evidence of the true nature 
of the condition is obtained if there is a cessation of symptoms upon elimi- 
nating the suspected food from the diet, and if there is a recurrence of symp- 
toms when the food is again added to the diet Unfortunately the situa- 
tion not infrequently is complicated by the fact that there is m the diet more 
than one food to which the child is sensitive 

It is usually later on in childhood that we meet the familiar condition 
called cyclic or recurrent vomiting Attadcs of cyclic or recurrent vomiting 
may not always be due to allergy but I have had occasion in the case of 
several cliildren to prove their allergic basis For example, one 10 year old 
girl had had a number of attacks of cyclic vomiting She was found to be 
skin sensitive to milk As long as milk and milk products were left out of 
the diet there was no trouble Another child had attacks once a year when 
he went to the circus The attacks were attributed to excitement and ex- 
haustion, but on further questioning it was found that he ate peanuts only 
during his visit to the circus, and when tested to peanuts he was found to be 
sensitive The parents doubted the validity of our suggestion that peanuts 
were probably responsible for his trouble and somewhat later gave him 
peanuts A severe attack followed By accident the experiment was re- 
peated several times with the same results There is further evidence and 
support of the allergic nature of cyclic vomiting in that a number of the 
adults ulio suffer with migraine give a history of cyclic vomiting during 
childhood This of course presumes that migraine is an allergic mani- 
festation 

I XT i:STI N A L Jil AXI TESTATIONS 

Again, earh m infancy, one sees children who do not vomit but who have 
scsere intestinal symptoms, such as colic, frequent bowel movements con- 
taining mucus, and the passage of a great deal of gas by bowel. The frt- 
(pteiit moiements arc not waterj as m diarrhea, but arc soft, arc apt to be 
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small, and nearly always contain mucus The colic mentioned here is gen- 
uine colic and not mere hunger pains which so frequently are called colic 
This type of manifestation is similar to much of the mucous colitis of adults 
In children, however, one seldom sees the spastic type of colitis These 
cliildren gam weight well and develop well if given an adequate amount of 
food but almost run the family crazy until relief from their pain is obtained 
by finding the cause of their trouble and removing it As opposed to other 
children who may temporarily have similar symptoms due to other causes, 
tliese small infants are not ill but are merely very uncomfortable The 
allergic nature of this condition is readily suspected if one has had previous 
experience with such infants, but proof of the diagnosis is to be obtained 
only by more or less the same methods as those indicated above m connection 
until vomiting Symptoms like tliese may occur during any stage of child- 
hood and even in adults For example, a small child who had suffered for 
two months witli the above mentioned symptoms was found to be sensitive 
to milk and was completely relieved when he was placed on a dried milk 
preparation which of course had been heated Various fresh milk prepara- 
tions had been tried with no benefit The probable explanation of the relief 
which these cliildren often get when placed on a millc preparation which has 
been subjected to prolonged heating is that there are two factors in milk to 
which tliey may become sensitive and one is apparently heat labile This is 
the explanation recently offered by Lewis and Hayden^ Another older 
child (12 years of age) passed a great deal of gas, had soft bowel move- 
ments containing much mucus, and had colicky pains in the abdomen He 
was found to be sensitive to chocolate and on repeated occasions later his 
symptoms recurred following the ingestion of chocolate Still another pa- 
tient (an adult) who had complained of marked abdominal pain for three 
years, and for a year had had typical severe mucous colitis symptoms, was 
found to be sensitive to milk and on the removal of milk and all milk prod- 
ucts from his diet all symptoms disappeared and his weight rapidly rose from 
130 to 200 pounds He was six feet two inches tall, very much under weight 
and had made millc and various milk drinks a constant part of his diet for 
the purpose of improving his physical condition Probably because of the 
constant presence of milk in his diet he had become suspicious of the bad 
effects of almost everything he ate None of these suspected foods caused 
any trouble after milk was eliminated On two occasions later the unin- 
tentional addition of milk products (frozen custard and swiss cheese) to his 
diet resulted in tlie recurrence to a marked degree of his previous symptoms 
There is another group of individuals whose symptoms probably come 
from intestinal irritation, in whom abdominal discomfort is the chief com- 
plaint Their symptoms m general are similar to tliose of the group de- 
scribed above except tliat the bowel movements as a rule are not frequent 
Some indeed of these individuals are constipated The members of this 
group are usually older children and adults The symptoms in certain cases 
have been repeatedly produced by giving to the patients foods to which they 
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are sensitive In some instances there is dull pain, and in others sharp 
cramp-hke pain For example, one boy who had had attacks of cyclic 
vomiting for several years began to have abdominal discomfort later which 
prevented his sleeping and caused him trouble during most of the day from 
time to time These latter symptoms had continued for three or four years 
when we first saw the boy and found him to be sensitive to chocolate and 
tomatoes These two articles of food were removed from his diet follow- 
ing which there was complete relief from discomfort and a gam of 10 
pounds in weight during the next month While I have had no opportunity 
to prove the presence of spasm of the intestine in these cases, its occurrence 
is suggested by the fact that relief of symptoms sometimes results from the 
administration of atropine There is much reason also to believe that the 
enterospasm, which is sometimes the only finding when the abdomen is ex- 
plored surgically for appendicitis or intestinal obstruction, is of this nature 
In some cases the severe pain followed some time later by vomiting might 
quite naturally suggest intestinal obstruction Relief has been obtained in 
just this type of patient from the administration of atropine I recognize 
the danger of assuming that symptoms like these have an allergic basis, and 
of course one should never make this assumption except as a last resort 
because of the gieat danger of missing other abdominal conditions with like 
symptoms which produce more serious consequences if the surgeon does not 
intervene However, repeated attacks of this type not localized to the ap- 
pendix legion, associated with eating of certain foods and occurring in a 
patient with a personal or family history of allergy, should always be sug- 
gestive of an allergic etiology In many instances the confirmation of posi- 
tive skin tests may be obtained 

Treatment 

After one finds the food or foods which are responsible for the allergic 
sjmptoins, treatment consists of removing the offending foods from the diet, 
or of modihing the food so that it will not cause symptoms, or of modifying 
the patient’s response to the food For example, if a patient is found to be 
sensitive to chocolate, it is not difficult to eliminate chocolate from the diet 
Elimination of the offending food, if this is possible, is the most simple 
nielhod of tieatment and produces the most clear-cut results However, if a 
small infant whose sole article of diet is milk is sensitive to that milk, then 
elimination is difficult In this case it has been found that cow’s milk that 
has been subjected to varying degrees of heat, such as dried milks or evap- 
orated milk, may be taken without producing symptoms, when fresh milk 
cannot be tolerated One of the factors in cow’s milk to which children 
often become seiisitue can be completely or partially destroyed by heat If 
this modification of milk does not result m relief of symptoms it then be- 
come^ necc'>''ar\ , if the sjmptoms are severe enough, to change to some other 
food, Mich as goat milk or m some instances to soy bean preparations 

In older children wdicre there is sensitiveness to several foods, and elimi- 
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nation would unduly restrict the diet, the patient’s response to these foods 
usually can be modified through a process of what one may call desensitiza- 
tion Patients themselves have a tendency to cairy out this desensitization 
through repeatedly taking the foods to which they are sensitive, provided 
they do not talce enough to produce severe symptoms This is what the 
layman calls “ out-gi owing ” the condition Desensitization to a food can 
be carried out through starting the patient on infinitesimally small amounts 
of the food by mouth and gradually increasing the amount One must go 
slowly enough to avoid the production of symptoms if possible This re- 
quires a great deal of patience, but we have successfully desensitized a 
number of infants to egg m this manner The same principle is used in a 
more rapid desensitization to one or more foods by subcutaneous injections, 
beginning with very weak dilutions of extracts of the foods and gradually 
increasing the amount One should begin with an amount sufficiently small 
so as to be sure that no demonstrable reaction occurs We often begin with 
as weak a dilution as 1—1,000,000, or even less if the sensitiveness is severe 
In this way we have successfully desensitized a number of children to foods 
to which tliey are sensitive, or at least have made it possible for them to take 
these foods without any discomfort — foods, the ingestion of which previ- 
ously produced severe symptoms 

The above methods not infrequently are attended by discouraging results 
Failures in many instances may be due to lade of patience, or may be ex- 
plained by the fact that treatment has not included all of the foods which 
are contributing to the symptoms 

I am well aware of the fact tliat all of this is quite familiar to those 
working especially in the field of allergy, but the discussion seemed justified 
because of the fact that we continue to see large numbers of patients belong- 
ing to this group whose symptoms have received abundant unsuccessful treat- 
ment without any thought having been given to allergy as the probable 
etiologic factor 
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ABSCESS OF THE AORTA * 

A CASE WITH PERFORATION WITHOUT ANEURYSM 

By Charles W Mills, M D , F A C P , and Max Pinner, M D , 

F A C.P , Tucson, Arizona 

Purulent lesions of the aorta are not frequent Oetiker in 1924 
found 81 cases in the literature to which she added five observ^ in 
Askanazy’s institute Auerbach ^ in a recent publication brought thd cases 
up to a total of 133 , this does not include cases of carcinomatous or tubercu- 
lous origin According to the latter author, in 42 of these cases rupture of 
the aorta occurred, but in only 12 cases did this happen without the preceding 
formation of an aneurysm Aneurysm occurred at the site of the lesion in 
a total of 56 cases The case to be presented here would have to be added 
to the small group of 12 cases in which a pyogenic lesion of the aorta caused 
rupture without the formation of a localized dilatation 

These 12 cases were reported by 10 authors all of whose reports appeared 
between 1901 and 1931 They are, m chronological order Kahlden,^® 
Witte, Scheuer,^* Cooper,^ Luzzato,^* Schlagenhaufer (3 cases), Hanser,® 
Stubler,"® Deschn,® and Levinson Pyogenic lesions of the aortic wall have 
been known for a long time f The oldest detailed description must ap- 
parently be credited to Spengler,®® who found, in a man 38 years of age, a 
small abscess in the media, just above the valve , this patient had died of a 
pyemia following tonsillitis 

An infectious process in the aortic wall may obviously enter from the 
lumen, through the vasa vasorum, or by direct contact from neighboring 
tissues A frequent mechanism of origin is that by direct contact from 
infectious lesions in the aoitic valves Nauwerck and Eyiich drew atten- 
tion to the existence of a primary verrucous aortitis, that is, one which 
occurs in the absence of valvular lesions In a considerable number of the 
cases reported in the literature, the mode of entrance into the aorta is not 
mentioned or could not be reconstructed Auerbach, who is the last to have 
made a careful analysis of the available cases, concludes that in the 41 cases 
in which pertinent data arc at hand, the infection entered through the intima 
m 15, through the \asa vasorum in 14 and from adj'oinmg tissue in 12 
Octiker ascribes 25 cases to contact from adjoining tissue, 12 to direct con- 
tact, and 47 to hematogenous metastasis — 13 of these latter through emboli 
m the \asa vasorum and 34 through infection from the lumen In the last 

* Rtces%c<i lor pubheation starch 6, 1933 

I'roiu tht, Doaert banatorunn and In!>titutc for Research, Tucson, Arizona 

T According to Spuigter (1852), Rokitansky quotes an observation by Andral who 
dfc-ited a c i->tf V uh about half a dozen hazel-nut sized abscesses below the intinia of the 
aon 1 hut Rokitm^kj — still according to Spengkr— doubted the correctness of zVndral’s 
• bitrs iiion In 1856 Rokiiapatj discussc:> (tsithout the abose reference to Andral) 
furukiit artcriitis kiding to aneuryain and urminating in rupture or pyemia 
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34 reported cases, the infectious focus was superimposed in 22 cases on 
other aortic lesions, such as arteriosclei osis, lipiodosis of the intima, aortitis 
fibrosa or stenosis In only three of tliese cases was the aorta reported to be 
normal with the exception of the purulent foci , in nine cases no mention was 
made of the condition of the aorta Saphir and Cooper,’® and Hausbrandt ® 
have reported cases in which pyogenic foci were superimposed on syphilitic 
aortitis 

The primary portal of entry is demonstrable m a minority of cases This 
IS obviously due to the fact tliat the primary focus may have healed com- 
pletely long before the aortic lesion manifests itself , furthermore the primary 
focus may be rather insignificant m size and its site be difficult of detection 
Purulent foci of many kinds may be the primary source of aortic infection, 
the following have been cited tonsillitis (Spengler, Hausbrandt), traumatic 
phlegmonous foci (Sclieuer, Koritsdioner,^^ Edenhuizen,®) inguinal bubo 
(Foa‘), rheumatic disease (Kahlden, Witte, McCrae^®), endocarditis 
(Auerbach), salpingitis (Schmorl-®), mediastinal abscess (Roesner," 
Oliver,®® Deschn), sepsis lenta (Siegmund ®^), furunculosis (Buchaly®), 
pericarditis (Stubler, Maresch ^®), gonorrhea (Lindau®®), chronic cystitis 
(Stumpf,®® Auerbacli), puerperal sepsis (Hanser), scarlet fever (Awde- 
jelf®), vertebral caries (Schlagenhaufer), erysipelas (Schlagenhaufer), 
pulmonary infection (Luzzato) This list is incomplete and is included 
only in order to give an idea of the unlimited variety of lesions that may 
be the cause of purulent changes m the aorta 

A similar variety exists m regard to the offending microorganisms 
According to Auerbach, microorganisms have been found in 70 cases , they 
were most frequently streptococci (in 26 cases), pneumococci (m 12), 
staphylococci (m 8), gonococci (in 2), “micrococci” (m 2), influenza 
bacilli (in 1) and anthrax bacilli (diagnosed on morphological grounds only 
(Oliver)) (in 1) Edenhuizen and v Zalka®® and others have reported 
tuberculous lesions of the aorta 

In 99 cases the localization of the process is mentioned, as follows 
ascending portion of the aorta, 70, arch, five, descending thoracic, eight, 
abdominal, 13, multiple localization m tliree 

In the 12 cases of purulent aortitis in which rupture occurred without 
aneurysm, the localization of the lesions was as follows ascending portion, 
five (Scheuer, Kahlden, Stubler, Luzzato, Levinson) , descending portion, 
four (Hanser, Witte, Deschn, Cooper) , abdominal portion, three (Schlagen- 
haufer) Perforation occurred into the pleural cavity m three cases 
(Scheuer, Luzzato, Cooper), into the lung m one (Hanser), into the peri- 
cardium m four (Kahlden, Stubler, Luzzato, Cooper), into the retroperi- 
toneal space m three (Schlgigenhaufer), into the bronchial tree, that is the 
left main bronchus, in one (Witte) In Desclin’s case the rupture occurred 
into an abscess between the aorta and pulmonary artery so that no bleeding 
took place Pathological data throwing light on the probable mode of 
spread of the infection in these 12 cases may be outlined as follows 
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Tonsillitis the probable primary focus (Levinson) 1 case 

Phlegmonous inflammation of left foot, pulmonary infarction, involvement of aortic 

intima (Scheuer) , c i i u i ^ 

Puerperal infection from a recto-vaginal fistula, embolic pulmonary abscess, involve- 
ment of aortic intima (Hanser) . r .u ^ 

Rheumatic fever, fibrinous pericarditis, spread from pericardium into media of the 

aorta (Witte, Kahlden) , . ^ cases 

Caries of lowest thoracic and first lumbar vertebiae, involvement of aortic intima ^ 
(Schlagenhaufer) 'I case 

Erysipelas of left leg with probable embolism into aortic wall (Schlagenhaufer) 1 case 

Abscess in Douglas’ space following a recent trauma, involvement of the aortic 

intima at the bifurcation (Schlagenhaufer) 1 case 

Pericarditis, hematogenous spread into the aorta (Stubler) 1 case 

Abscess, origin unknown, between aorta and pulmonary artery, involvement of aorta 

(Desclui) 1 case 

Chronic pulmonary infection with carnification, involvement of aortic wall 

(Luzzato) » 1 case 

Influenza one year before death, no purulent lesions found except ulcers in aortic 

wall (Cooper) 1 case 


In all but Deschn’s case, hemorrhage from the aorta was the cause of 
sudden death In Deschn’s case (Case V m his paper), the rupture 
of the aorta had occurred a considerable time before death The immediate 
cause of death was massive hemopencardium m four cases (m one of these 
combined with hemothorax) , massive hemorrhage into the retroperitoneal 
space in three, hemothorax alone in one, massive hemoptysis m two, and 
copious bleeding into the lung m one 

In piactically all of these cases, clinical data are very scanty or lacking 
altogether The symptomatology depends on the nature of the primary 
disease and on the localization of the aortic lesion The impression is 
gained that localized pain may or may not be piesent, and that it is dependent 
not on the pyogenic lesion per se, but on effects of pressuie and on associated 
pathological changes, such, for example, as pericarditis Whenever symp- 
toms, such as pain or dyspnea, are mentioned they may be adequately ex- 
plained b\ associated lesions Cooper mentions m his case severe pain in 
the left hypochondi lum and the upper dorsal region, and delayed passage 
of food through the esophagus In cases with aneurysm, pain is much 
more frequently mentioned 

In a number of the papers quoted above, detailed descriptions are 
presented of the histological changes in purulent aortitis In general, they 
are es'^cntiallj the same changes as in purulent inflammation in other tissues 
Both Leeinson and Aueibach emphasize the necrotizing processes in the 
media, that is particularly in the clastic elements These two authors and 
Descim point out that the exudate cells in the adventitia are predominantly 
pohmorphonuclear cells, ulnle those in media and mtima are chiefly mono- 
nuclear Certain struetural details of the lesions provide the criteria for a 
reeonstruetioii of the pathway of the infectious process 


Case Report 

G If C, a UnncF'iity profe>sor, 59 jears old, came to the oflice on April 10, 
I'Lil. coinplainnig oi a severe cold, with chiHs, ie\tr, cough and pain in the client 
lii> 1 uher, an t\ctpuonaU\ lii.alth% man, had died at the age of 90* His mother 
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died at 68 of apoplexy A bi other and a sister had diabetes, and a paternal aunt an< 
a sister had died of carcinoma 

The patient had a severe attack of “ croup ” when one year old, and subsequent!; 
up to the age of 42 several attacks of sore tliroat which he thought were diphtheria 
altliough he was never treated with antitoxin He had an attack of jaundice at seven 
whooping cough at eight, measles at 22, and mumps at 25 Five years before, whei 
54, all Ins teeth were extracted on account of pyorrhea 

He had led a very healtliy life, demed venereal disease, and had never used alcoho 
or narcotic drugs He had smoked moderately until two years before He had nevei 
married For the past 20 years, working at his profession of teaching, he had nevei 
missed any time from work on account of illness 

When 28 he had an attack of “ grippe ” Two years before, when 57, he had ar 
attack of “ influenza ” with severe cough and hoarseness He did not know whethei 
he had fever, but worked tliroughout the attack which lasted about a week During 
this illness he also had conjunctivitis which \ras epidemic at the time 

Since then, he had a few acute head colds and a tendency to stufflness and scabby 
secretions in his nose He had no headaches Also, since this attack he had a few 
chest colds, always with much cough but witli difficulty in raising any sputum He 
did not have chronic cough, hemoptysis or astlima 

For tlie past few months he had noticed polydipsia and accompanying polyuria 
About ten days before he developed a head cold followed by cough and probably 
fever He had felt badly, not eaten well, and had one vomiting attack a week before 
Tivo days before, feeling feverish, he treated this by getting into a tub of cold water 
Since tlien he had pain of a pleuritic character in the left chest, felt more feverish, 
and his cough was tighter 

The following notes were made on the physical examination at the first visit, 
and on tlie laboratory findings and roentgen-ray films a few days later 

Physical Examination Wt 161 Pulse 92 Temp 101 4 BP 130-88 Tired 
appearing, elderly man, well nourished Lips slightly cyanotic 
Eyes Sclerae slightly icteroid Pupils equal and regular, react sluggishly to 
light 

Upper lespiratory Uact No tenderness over frontal sinuses or antra Mucous 
• membrane of nose is very dry and in left nostril there is a mass of bloody 
scabs Pharynx, pillars and posterior palate show a bright red injection 
Right ear drum normal, left a little injected in the upper half 
Mouth The teeth all absent Tongue covered with brownish coat 
Lymph-nodes Not enlarged 
Thyroid Not enlarged 

Chest Well tormed Expansion fair, and apparently equal 
Heat t Apex beat in fifth intercostal space inside mid-clavicuIar line Percussion 
outline not enlarged Sounds normal 

Lungs Percussion note good Breath sounds rather harsh throughout At the 
right base posteriorly a few medium rales are heard, not dianged by cough 
Fluoroscopy of chest Heart is of broad shape Mediastinal shadow broad 
Posterior space clear Diaphragm appears normal No definite abnor- 
malities in Jung fields 

Abdomen Full No rigidity, tenderness or masses Liver and spleen not felt 
Left inguinal ring is large and on coughing a small hernia is felt 
Evternal genitalia Normal 
Extremities Joints clear Fingers not clubbed 

Reflexes Knee jerks obtained with difficulty, only after reinforcement Romberg 
negative 
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Laboratory Findings 4-13-31 

Urine Voided specimen Acid S G 1025 Albumin Sugar 2 per cent 

Acetone positive Indican trace Bile negative Microscopical very 
rare white blood cells, no red Mood cells, 4 hyaline and 6 finely granular casts 
per low power field 

Blood Red blood cells 4,900,000, hemoglobin 90, white blood cells 23,000 Dif- 
ferential polymorphonuclears 94 per cent, small lymphocytes 2 per cent, 
large lymphocytes 2 per cent transitional 2 per cent 
Blood sugar 156 mg 
N on-protein-nitrogen 27 6 mg 
Wassennann Negative 

Sputum 30 cc, mucoid, blood streaked, no tubercle bacilli, many stieptocOcQi, 
staphylococci and pneumococci 



Fic 1 Roentgeiiograni of 4-13-31, showing the shadow adjoining the left upper mediasti- 
num (Details in the text ) 

Roi-NrCbNOLOCICAL FINDINGS 

Sinuses PA Ihere is a little erosion of the upper walls of the 

frontals, suggesting an old frontal infection The antra are clear The 
septum IS deflected a little to the right 

Chest (1-13-32) There is a marked density in the upper left mediastinum 
extending from <ibout the fourth rib posteriorly down to the eighth, with its 
Literal margin 7 0 cm from the midhnc The Literal margin is fuz/.y m 
outline Through the density there is a moderate amount of honey-combing 
'I he pleura around the left lung is thickened 'Ihe bony thorax is normal 
'llierc Is a little thickening of the pleura on the right (See figure 1 ) 
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Chest {Bedside 4-21-31) No appreciable change since the previous film was 
taken 

Lateral chest {4-24-31) The lung fields are not clear because of motion The 
tliickened pleura can be traced along tlie anterior wall There is very marked 
bridging between five of the lower thoracic vertebrae 

The patient was put to bed at his home On the morning of the second day fol- 
lowing he had a chill and a rise of temperature He was seen in the afternoon at 
home, at which time he had a tight cough, pain in the left chest near the sternum, 
a temperature of 103®, pulse 92, and respirations 36 There was an impairment of 
resonance, harsh breatliing and moist rales at the right base posteriorly, but no ab- 
noniial signs were found in the left chest He was thought to have a pneumonia 
at the right base and was sent to a hospital 

He was put on strict bed rest, and, as soon as tlie glycosuria and acetone were 
reported by the laboratory, a restricted carbohydrate and low fat diet with insulin 
was ordeied He had no medication except tincture of digitalis, 60 minims a day, 
for about a week 

During his first week in the hospital tlie respiratory symptoms improved and the 
glycosuria and acidosis disappeared His maximum daily temperature became 100 2®, 
his pulse 72, and respiration 30 Following this improvement, however, he had a 
sudden exacerbation witli a pulse of 104 and respirations of 40, and on the next day a 
rise of temperature to 101 6®, but without otlier change in symptoms or chest signs 
On the tenth day after admission to tlie hospital he developed a conjunctivitis in 
tlie left and two days later in the right eye, which subsided after a few days 

On the twelfth day he passed a black tarry stool witli a few streaks of bright 
blood, but had no accompanying nausea, vomiting, pain m the abdomen or other 
symptoms 

On the tliirteenth day he began to ha\e pain in the left shoulder which became 
severe There were no objective signs of inflammation Three days later the proxi- 
mal phalangeal joint of the left index finger became swollen, painful and red, and the 
next day tlie corresponding joint of the left ring finger was similarly involved 

By the end of the tlnrd week in the hospital tlie temperature had gradually de- 
creased to a daily maximum of 99 8° The pulse and respirations still remained high, 
however up to about 110 and 32 respectively He still had a slight dry cough and 
sometimes on deep breathing a little pain just to the left of tlie sternum The im- 
pairment of resonance and rales persisted at the right base, but the breath sounds had 
become much more nearly normal By careful percussion an area of slight impair- 
ment of resonance extending about one finger’s breadth to tlie left of the sternal 
border in tlie first and second interspaces could be made out, but there were no 
changes in breatli sounds or rales over the left lung The blood pressure in botli 
arms had remained about 135 systolic and 90 diastolic No abnormal pulsations of 
the chest wall, no thrills, no tracheal tug and no delay in either radial pulse could be 
detected The eye grounds had been examined and had appeared normal The 
glycosuria had been easily controlled by diet and insulin 

On the morning of May 3, about five weeks after tlie onset of illness, and tliree 
weeks after entering tlie hospital, the patient felt and appeared unusually well At 
H 30 am while lying quietly in bed he began to cough up bright blood in large 
quantities This continued and he bled to death within a half hour 

Clinical Diagnosis 

Mediastinal tumor (abscess, neoplasm, aneurysm?) with rupture either of tiie 
aorta or of a pulmonary vessel 
Acute upper respiratory tract infection 
Broncliopneumonia in the right lower lobe 
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Acute conjunctivitis 
Acute polyarthritis 
Diabetes mellitus 
Atrophic rhinitis 

Osteo-arthntis of dorsal vertebrae 

Discussion of Clinical Features 

When this patient presented himself his picture was definitely that of an acute 
respiratory infection, rhinitis, pharyngitis, and bronchitis The subsequent ap- 
pearance of definite physical signs at the right base pointed to a pneumonic process 
Roentgen-ray examination, however, showed only minimal involvement in this area 
but disclosed a massive lesion of some sort in or adjacent to the left border of the 
upper mediastinum In the course of the disease, after the acute infection had sub- 
sided, it became apparent that this was the lesion of greatest significance and finally 
It seemed probable that death by rupture of a blood vessel was due to it 

As to the nature of this mass no definite diagnosis was made clinically Abscess, 
neoplasm, and aortic aneurysm were considered 

The termination with rupture and profuse bleeding was highly suggestive of 
aneurysm The roentgen-ray appearance, however, was not that of aortic aneurysm 
The shadow was irregular in density and outline instead of showing a characteristic 
homogeneous sharp-edged appearance None of the classical symptoms or signs of 
aneurysm were present There was no history or evidence of syphilis, and the blood 
Wassermann was negative 

Mediastinal neoplasm might cause the roentgen-ray picture here seen In fact 
the roentgenological appearance seemed most consistent with such a diagnosis, and 
the patient’s age was m keeping 

Abscess of the mediastinum would explain the persistence of the symptoms, fever, 
leukocytosis, pain and the complicating conjunctivitis and polyarthritis and perhaps, 
though not typically, the roentgen-ray picture The usual causes of mediastinal 
abscess, extension from a retro-pharyngeal oi peritonsillar abscess, rupture of a 
caseous Ijmph node, or trauma were absent Metastatic mediastinal abscesses fiom 
focal infection elsewhere in the body are rare Mediastinal abscesses by extension 
from an influenzal pneumonia were fairly frequent during the epidemic of 1918 
(McLester but such an etiology could not apply to the present case The occui- 
reiite of frequent head and chest colds since the acute respiratory infection, similar 
to the present one which the patient had two jears ago, suggested the possibility of a 
focal infection of the nasal sinuses, or possibly a bronchiectasis, from which one of 
the r.ire metastatic mediastinal abscesses might have originated 

We considered these possibilities without being able to make a definite diagnosis 
'Ihc true pathology of the lesion shouii in the roentgen-ray films was disclosed only 
l>,v the autopsj 

P \Tiioi OGicAL Findings 

'I he autopsy was performed six and a half hours after death The patholog co- 
aii itomical diagnosis was Abscess of the arch of the aorta with uipture into the 
lortw lumen viiui into the left upper lobe Sanguinous imbibition of the medial 
piirtion f>i the lett upper pulmonic lobe Atheromatosis of the aorta, of its larger 
branches and ol the coronary arteries Incipient cirrhosis of the liver Multiple 
y iriccs 111 the imicosa oi the jejunum Osteo-arthntis of the thoracic vertebrae with 
tuaipictc ankjlosis 

\. det iilcil description oi the pertinent findings follows 

\t the pcrijiheral end or the aortic arch, the aorta is adherent to the left upper 
puln.uaary lole in this region, there is a mass of the shape of a half sphere which, 
y.itn Its nroud base, is nrml> attached to tlie aorta, while its dome is attached to the 




Fig 2 Section through intima and part of the media near the point of perforation, 
showing chronic pyogenic foci invading and destroying the elastic fibers Weigert’s elastica 
stain , magnification approMmately 100 X 


1 5 cm m largest diameter It leads into a cavum, extending through the aortic wall 
to a depth of about 1 cm This cavum contains some dark blood clots A section 
tlirough tlie aortic wall and the left upper lobe through the center of the cavum, 
shows that the aortic wall reaches, without break and without thickening, to the 
margin of the hole and tliat the tissue adjacent to the aorta is markedly tlnckened, 
beginning 2 cm above the hole and extending 5 cm below the hole In this whole 
extent, the aorta is adherent to tlie lung through flat thick adhesions in which a white 
firm layer, 1 to 3 mm thick is seen, parallel with the aortic wall The thickened tissue 
extends in the form of a flat arch across the cavum, but it is perforated at the point 
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o£ greatest elevation forming an open tract leading from the aortic lumen through the 
cavum into the subpleural tissue of the left upper lobe Water instilled into the left 
upper bronchus spurts out freely from a small bronchus directly adjacent to the 
pleural perforation The pulmonary tissue in this region is dark red, apparently 
devoid of air and friable , some dark blood is easily pressed out from the parenchyma 
The intima of the entire aorta shows moderate atheromatosis without calcifica- 
tion and without ulceration The cardiac valves show no gross changes, and there is 
no dilatation of the aorta The other organs do not reveal any pertinent findings 



1 ivj ? section through media and adventitia, showing massive pyogenic foci with complete 
ut'*iruclJon ol clastic libers VVcjgcrl's elastica stain , magnification approximately ISO X 

Hiitologtcal 1 indnigs Sections through the aorta, adjoining the perforation, 
Miow the t-iUire thickness of the aorta irregularly infiltrated with cells There are 
dense accuinulittons of tells surrounding small areas of granular debris, rather rich 
m ninorphoua initlcar niattnal , in such areas in the adventitial and median layers, the 
Ufirntal striitturfi are tompletely effaced In other areai> there are dense cellular in- 
'lUratiuii'* \,tthont iittroais, and in still other onc^, smaller accumulations of cells are 
ititiiakd between stpirattd elastic lamellae (See figures 2 and 3 ) The predominant 
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cells composing tins exudate are fairly large mononuclear histiocytes , there are rela- 
tively few l 3 mphocytes and plasma cells, and few pol 3 'morphonuclear cells (See fig- 
ure 4 ) In tlie adventitial region, and bordering on the pleura, are more or less parallel 
strands of fibrous tissue which, however, are interspersed with exudate cells as de- 
scribed above The elastic fibers of tlie aorta are more or less separated by cellular 
exudate, and destroyed in regions of massive infiltration or necrosis (See figures 



Fig 4 Section through a medial abscess, to show the type of cells present Hematoxylin- 
Eosin stain , magnification approximately 500 X 

2 and 3 ) Sections taken at different levels show that more of the deeper elastic 
fibers are destroyed, and that the most superficial layers are absent only near the center 
of tlie lesions This suggests that the destruction advanced from the adventitia 
towards tlie intima, and the cellular infiltrations, too, indicate in their distribution the 
same order of development Near the perforation, cellular infiltrations and necrosis 
undermine for a distance of two to three millimeters well preserved elastic fibers, 
suggesting that tlie process advanced in the outer medial layer centrifugally before 
perforation occurred The elastic membrane of the pleura is destroyed in part and 
tlie adjoining pulmonary tissue shows slight cellular infiltration of the same character 
as the aortic wall In addition there is some compression of the parenchyma, slight 
perivascular peribronchial and interalveolar fibrosis, and many alveoli contain pale 
staining red cells 

Gram stains failed to reveal any microorganisms in the foci either m aorta or 
lung No attempts were made to culture organisms from the lesion 

Sections of the aorta at various levels, distant from the abscess, show intimal 
atheromatosis, but no pyogenic lesions 

Histological studies of the other organs revealed no findings of significance 
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Comment 

The patient died by exsanguination caused by the rupture of an abscess 
of the aortic wall into the aortic lumen and into the lung In attempting 
to correlate the autopsy findings with the clinical course, it must be pointed 
out that the abscess is undoubtedly of ^onger duration than the patient’s last 
acute illness The relative chromciw of the abscess is indicated by the 
massive fibrosis on its pleural surface and by the fibrosis in the adjoining 
pulmonary tissue It is questioname whether the rarity of polymorpho- 
nuclear leukocytes in the exudate cin be used as an argument in the same 
direction, since other workers, as motioned, have observed a similar pre- 
ponderance of mononuclear exudate mis in the media of the aorta 

As to the location of the primary focus it has already been suggested 
in the discussion of the clinical features that the patient may have had a 
chronic focal infection in the respiratory tract The appearance of the 
nasal mucous membrane suggested a chronic with a superimposed acute 
condition, and the roentgen-ray films of the nasal sinuses were in line with 
this It is possible that a small metastatic abscess in the adventitia of the 
aorta, in the adjacent mediastinal tissues, or possibly in the lung itself, may 
have resulted from such a chronic focus On this hyppthesis the sequence 
of events would have been an acute infection, probably the one two years 
previous, a chronic focus following this, a later metastatic abscess m or 
adjacent to the aorta, with an exacerbation of this abscess by the acute 
respiratory infection preceding death, and its final rupture In this exacer- 
bation the complicating diabetes may also have been a factor 

Dr R H Jaffe, in a personal communication, states that he has seen in 
influenza, purulent lymphangitis in the adventitia of the aorta He suggests 
that the lesion presented here may have started as such a lymphangitis 
T f such were the etiology in the present case, then the abscess may have 
oiiginatcd during the attack of so-called influenza two years previously, 
doing away with the necessity of supposing any subsequent focal infection 
as its source There is, howevei, no evidence that this attack was a true 
influen/a 

These arc mere conjectures, of course, and it is impossible to state 
definitcK what was the primary source of the aortic abscess In any event, 
It 13 obvious that the purulent aortic lesion did neither develop from the 
lumen, nor from infectious emboli in the vasa vasorum, but that it started 
either m the adventitia proper, or in tissue between the adventitia and the 
siibpleiiial pulmonary parench}ma 

'I he last febnlu illness of oui patient, although apparently not caused 
In tile aortic ab-^cos, probably resulted m an exacerbation of that lesion; 
this eau-'Ctl the chronic .ibscess to perforate It is likely that for some time 
preceding death, a at.epage of blood from the aorta into the lung oceurred. 
Mine the red cells m the lung were poorK stained, partly laked cells which 
could not have* originated from the terminal hemoptvsis 'Ihis sangumous 
nnhibuion of the pulmonarj tissue must be the cause of the roentgenological 
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shadow in the upper left pulmonic field, the abscess per se is far too small 
to be held responsible for this shadow 

It would appear quite possible that the acute arthritic symptoms were 
caused by hematogenous propagation of the abscess contents 
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THE PARENTERAL ADMINISTRATION OF MAG- 
NESIUM SULPHATE IN HYPERTENSION 


By Burton L Zohman, M D , and Bernard Sternberg, M D , 

Biooklyn, N^ezv Yo)k 

Although magnesium is an important component of all tissues, its 
proper place in the various processes in the body is but vaguely understood 
Outside of the skeletal system where it is found in small quantities, it occurs 
in all the othei organs of the body, at times in even greater quantities than 
calcium By the method of Denis,^ the blood stream contains quantities of 
magnesium ranging fiom 1 6 to 3 5 mg per 100 cc Mathews ® found it 
to be excreted in the urine to the amount of 1 gram per day as magnesium 
phosphate 

A number of inteiesting and impoitant papers have appeared at intervals 
on the ph) siological effect of magnesium Loeb ® in 1902, called attention 
to the depiessant effect of magnesium and demonstrated its action in reduc- 
ing muscular twitchings Its ability to stop the tremors in tetany m cases 
of diminished calcium is clearly demonstrated Beginning in 1908, Meltzer 
and Auer * published a series of papers based on a number of experiments 
and again called attention to this unique action of magnesium They 
showed that it has an anesthetic type of depressant action on animals when 
applied to the nerve trunk or when injected intravenously or subdurally 
They demonstrated a marked effect on the involuntary musculature and on 
the various elements of the nervous apparatus 

It is the belief of a number of clinicians that magnesium salts are toxic 
if introduced into the circulation Meyer and Gottlieb® pointed out that 
only a few decigrams given at one time are sufficient to paralyze tlie res- 
piratory center Meltzer and Auer ® showed, on the other hand, that the 
toxicity of magnesium salts does not depend alone on the quantity of salt 
injected but also upon the speed with which the injection is given They 
considered that 0 1 to 0 2 gm of tire salt per kilo rabbit, is capable of com- 
pletely abolishing the respiration and profoundly affecting tlie blood pressure 
when administered intravenously by rapid injection On the other hand, 
a rabbit will apparently stand even as much as 1 gm per kilo if the intra- 
venous injection is given with sufficient slowness According to Sohs- 
Cohen and Githens,” if dogs are given M/1 solution at a rate of 1 c c per 
minute, tlie fatal dose per kilo is 2 86 c c corresponding to 0 224 gm of 
the dry sulphate In rabbits, the respiration is stopped and the animal 
killed by 0 05 gm per kilo injected in 20 seconds but not b> 0 25 gm in 
12 minutes or by 0 75 gm m 60 minutes They further assert that as 
much as 500 cc of a 2 per cent solution of magnesium sulphate may be 

♦Read before the Brookljii Society of Internal Medicine May 26, 1933 Receded for 
publication August 12, 1933 
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given intravenously in man provided it is given slowly at the rate of about 
10 c c per minute 

Stander,® m an effort to establish the toxicity level of magnesium sulphate 
experimentally, showed that magnesium sulphate m total doses ranging from 
0 05 to 0 49 gm per kilo of body weight administered to dogs either intra- 
muscularly or intravenously in 10 or 25 per cent solution, did not produce 
any marked changes in the blood on chemical examination but did produce 
histologic changes m the liver and kidneys in the form of moderate necrosis 
in the central part of the liver lobule and moderate degeneration in the con- 
voluted tubules of the kidneys He further stated, however, that in his 
opinion the non-toxic dose for human beings should not exceed 0 1 gm per 
kilo of body weight 

The antagonistic action of magnesium to calcium which increases the 
tone of the smooth musculature was observed by Meltzer and Auer ^ This 
interesting inter-relationship was further demonstrated by Mendel and 
Benedict ^ in the increased elimination of calcium in the urine upon the intra- 
venous injection of magnesium That the body has a great tolerance for 
magnesium was shown by Joseph and Meltzer who reported the lethal dose 
in dogs as 223 gm of magnesium chloride per kilo of body weight Mat- 
thews and Austin “ m 1926, showed that 223 to 228 gm of hydrated 
magnesium sulphate (MgSO^ 7 H 2 O) per kilo is the fatal dose for the dog 
with a normal blood calcium They further proved that this tolerance can 
be increased by the injection of calcium salts During the same year, 
Woitaschcwski also called attention to its depressant effect Matthews 
and Brooks “ in 1910, using magnesium sulphate, reported a drop m blood 
pressure in experimental animals Consequently, m view of the observa- 
tions of others m animals, it seemed desirable for us to demonstrate the 
etfect of magnesium sulphate in the treatment of hypertension in man 

The application of a drug m the treatment of human ailments involves 
entirely different factors from those which are found m the experimental 
animal In the first place, in the human subject with hypertension, we are 
dealing with an organism which is m a pathological state Furthermore, 
the pathological state which presents itself with the symptom of hypertension 
IS bj no means a definite entity, dependent upon the same causes in each case 
The pathogenesis of lupertcnsion is still an unsolved question We merely 
know that the \aried factors which are likely to elicit hypertension include 
to\ic states either of infectious or endogenous origin, metabolic or definitely 
eiulocrme disturbances, and finally, abnormal conditions of the central 
Here oils s>siem Pssclnc factors also play a considerable role It is fre- 
queniK impossible to determine which of these factors is nnolved, morc- 
‘>\cr, a eombmalion of se\eral of these factors is not uncommon Mag- 
ne-iinm h a chemical capable of counteracting many of the forces enumerated 
in the compk‘< pathogenesis of hypertension Among these, two arc most 
conspicuous — Us ability to relax the smooth musculature and its sedative 
cifcct upon the nercous system 
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Altliough 111 View of experiments in animals by others one can safely 
predict that the injection of magnesium will reduce the blood pressure in 
these experimental animals, this cannot be predicted with certainty m the 
human body m a state of hypertension because other factors may be present 
to counteract this action In our experiments during the past year at the 
Kings County Hospital, m a series of 50 consecutive cases of hypertension, 
we found the depressing effect of magnesium upon the nervous state of the 
patient to be of value This, surely, is not a factor encountered m the 
experimental animal 

Twenty-one cases of the senes were hospital patients presenting a multi- 
plicity of symptoms such as severe and persistent headache, insomnia, 
vertigo, hot flashes, buzzing m the ears and throbbing m the head In 
many of our cases, these symptoms of hypertension were severe Some of 
the patients showed, in addition to these symptoms, marked sclerosis of 
the peripheral blood vessels Although no relief of these blood vessel 
changes could be expected from any treatment, these patients were not 
excluded from our senes, m order to test the value of the procedure in an 
imselected senes The blood pressures m all of these cases were studied for 
a period of from one to several weeks before treatment with magnesium was 
attempted This was done to study possible fluctuations in pressure with 
the patient at rest 

Twenty-nine of our series were Out-Patient Department cases who were 
taken off all medication for a period of seven days for the purpose of ob- 
servation before tlie study of magnesium was started Eighty per cent of 
these patients presented one or more of the symptoms of hypertension to a 
marked degree 

Fifteen of our patients showed evidence of nephritis, 32 showed 
atheromatous changes in the aorta — ^that is, widening of the aorta with a 
loud systolic murmur over the aortic area transmitted to the vessels of the 
neck Thirty-five patients shoived peripheral changes in the radial arteries, 
such as thickening and calcification Retinal changes were observed in 
24 of these individuals 

In this study, we were fully conscious of the difficulty of making 
definite observations and drawing definite conclusions when dealing with 
such a labile factor as blood pressure In order to reduce the factors of 
error, we attempted to standardize our procedures We therefore adopted 
the following routine 1 Blood pressure readings were taken thrice daily 
for a period of a week on all hospital cases On the Out-Patient Depart- 
ment cases, one single reading was taken each morning at the same hour, 
for a period of a weelc 2 All injections were given at a definite hour m 
the morning Ambulatory cases were rested in the supine position for a 
half hour before tlie injection was given, in a separate quiet room where all 
of our studies were made 3 Blood pressure readings were made one, two 
and three hours after injection and every morning thereafter, at the same 
hour, for at least two weeks 4 Three blood pressure readings were taken 
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at five minute intervals on all cases The first reading was always discarded 
because we did not find it to be accurate, hence, we took the mean reading 
of the other two It is needless to mention that the proper application of the 
cuff and a not too rapid inflation were carefully observed All readings 
were taken by the same observer 

Preparation of Solution In making this study, we used chemically pure, 
anhydrous magnesium sulphate (Mallinckrodt) m triple distilled water 
A stock solution of 25 per cent by weight was prepared All dilutions were 
made from this immediately before using, by adding warm, sterile, triple 
distilled water We can say that in the first 10 cases of our study we used 
1/10 gm per kilo of body weight in the form of a 12^ per cent solution 
We felt that this concentration was too great because of the marked sub- 
jective heat sensation in some of these patients In our subsequent cases, 
we used a 2% per cent solution injecting 035 gm per kilo of body weight, 
an amount which is well below the toxic dose reported for animals by others 
Aside from one case of syncope which we encountered in our initial 10 
cases when we employed a more concentrated solution of magnesium, our 
patients experienced no untoward reactions This case of syncope was 
promptly relieved by an injection of adrenalin 

Technic of Injection A graduated salvarsan cylinder was used A 
length of rubber tubing ended in an adapter for a luer needle The rubber 
tubing was inteirupted at a point 12 inches from the needle by a petcock so 
that the flow' could be interrupted at any time upon complaint of the patient 
of excessive body heat A tw'cnty gauge needle of two inch length seemed 
to be ideal The level of the fluid in the cylinder was kept *at approximately 
IS niches above the anterior chest w'all of the patient at all times The 
solution w'lis warmed to body heat and was delivered to the patient inter- 
mittently in accordance with the sensation of heat experienced by the patient 
1 he rate of flow' of the solution w'as approximately a half hour per 100 c c 
The patient remained at rest in bed for two hours after the injection The 
ambnlatorj cases were then peimitted to go home 

We studied our cases from tw'o points of view (1) the effect of mag- 
nesium sulphate on the blood pressure, (2) the effect of magnesium sulphate 
on the suhjtctne sjmptoms of the patient We believe that the study of 
the latter is e\en more important than the study of the effect on the tension 
It IS a known fact, as has been observed in a great number of our cases, that 
the ''jinptoni'j piesentcd b) patients with hypcrpiesia are not in direct pro- 
portion to tliL degree of hjpertension Many patients are observed who 
iia.t had Ingh tensions for extended periods of time and yet have been able 
to .itteiid to their usual duties without sjmptoms These patients do not 
.Uipear tor ireainieiit unless through some accidental finding, as a health or 
.ui ln^uI4nlee examination, the ele\atcd blood pressure is discovered The 
nujoriu of ihc cases, however, complain of definite and distressing symp- 
toms; liLUe^, tlm relief of these symptoms is as important a factor in the 
irtatu'ciu of hypertension as is the reduction m pressure itself 
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Table I 

Effect of Parenteral Administration of ^lagnesium Sulphate on Systolic Blood Pressure 



Blood 

Aver- 








Aver- 

Aver- 


Press 

age 



Drop 


Drop 

Drop 


age 

age 

Case 

before 

Drop 

Drop 

Drop 

Drop 

Drop 

Drop 

Drop 

Nuni* 

Injec- 

in 1st 

1 Day 

2 Days 

3 Days 

4 Days 

5 Days 

6 Days 

7 Days 

in 1st 

in 2nd 

ber 

tion 

3Hrs 

After 

After 

After 

After 

After 

After 

After 

Week 

Week 

1 

180 

33 

20 

30 

40 

20 

40 

20 

20 

28 

20 

2 

230 

59 

60 

40 

60 

40 

35 

40 

40 

47 

40 

3 

220 

58 

30 

40 

50 

52 

55 

45 

55 

48 

73 

4 

230 

27 

SO 

52 

48 

45 

46 

50 

60 

47 

40 

5 

190 

15 

20 

30 

40 

30 

25 

IS 

30 

25 

38 

6 

198 

40 

IS 

24 

26 

28 

30 

30 

30 

28 

30 

7 

240 

23 

28 

16 

20 

20 

22 

24 

26 

23 

28 

S 

162 

28 

+12 

+20 

+12 

+ 10 

+14 

+18 

+16 

+12 

+20 

9 

170 

17 

a 

a 

+ 5 

10 

12 

10 

10 

7 

10 

10 

200 

23 

15 

10 

15 

IS 

10 

35 

30 

19 

25 

11 

230 

40 

42 

30 

50 

35 

20 

0 

5 

28 

62 

12 

195 

20 

5 

31 

SO 

15 

40 

25 

40 

28 

45 

13 

180 

15 

10 

6 

25 

10 

+ 5 

10 

15 

14 

23 

14 

200 

11 

15 

+10 

+20 

5 

+20 

-J-35 

+15 

+ 9 

+ 3 

15 

220 

10 

40 

20 

20 

25 

20 

25 

25 

23 

25 

16 

185 

11 

47 

55 

43 

40 

35 

15 

20 

33 

25 

17 

215 

0 

+ 5 

+ 10 

+ 5 

+ 5 

+ 19 

+15 

+16 

+ 9 

+13 

18 

260 

20 

20 

15 

30 

30 

30 

30 

25 

25 

30 

19 

248 

25 

23 

20 

20 

25 

30 

38 

35 

27 

33 

20 

240 

+30 

5 

65 

50 

70 

75 

80 

85 

50 

65 

21 

235 

3 

40 

45 

35 

30 

35 

35 

35 

32 

35 

22 

190 

25 

25 

25 

30 

22 

26 

25 

25 

25 

33 

23 

ISO 

20 

20 

20 

12 

27 

24 

26 

30 

22 

42 

24 

184 

26 

24 

20 

19 

20 

12 

22 

24 

21 

24 

25 

235 

61 

55 

43 

40 

35 

40 

20 

17 

39 

14 

26 

226 

31 

51 

50 

45 

45 

46 

45 

41 

44 

51 

27 

245 

35 

65 

60 

60 

65 

55 

51 

55 

56 

58 

28 

176 

21 

31 

31 

30 

26 

28 

28 

28 

28 

31 

29 

774 

39 

40 

39 

46 

45 

50 

•15 

40 

43 

34 

30 

205 

20 

25 

21 

25 

28 

20 

20 

26 

23 

27 

31 

208 

44 

48 

40 

45 

43 

40 

38 

40 

42 

45 

32 

225 

45 

43 

35 

35 

40 

40 

35 

30 

38 

30 

33 

260 

40 

+ s 

40 

44 

40 

42 

40 

35 

34 

35 

34 

212 

27 

37 

47 

45 

40 

45 

48 

45 

42 

50 

35 

188 

40 

38 

35 

40 

34 

36 

32 

18 

34 

19 

36 

170 

30 

26 

22 

25 

22 

30 

20 

26 

25 

28 

37 

38 

212 

260 

32 

55 

37 

75 

38 

72 

42 

74 

54 

84 

50 

82 

52 

80 

47 

74 

44 

74 

37 

76 

39 

200 

55 

35 

36 

58 

54 

40 

45 

46 

46 

44 

40 

165 

30 

17 

+ 5 

+10 

+ 9 

+15 

+15 

+20 

+ 3 


41 

220 

56 

70 

55 

60 

65 

65 

54 

65 

61 

61 

42 

180 

20 

25 

20 

12 

12 

20 

IS 

20 

18 

23 

43 

205 

30 

40 

41 

50 

40 

41 

45 

40 

41 

40 

44 

178 

33 

35 

38 

40 

43 

35 

38 

35 

37 

38 

45 

46 

185 

185 

15 

5 

+ 7 

5 

+ 9 

3 

13 

25 

10 

20 

15 

20 

10 

20 

0 

20 

6 

15 

15 

15 

47 

194 

20 

64 

50 

45 

39 

26 

34 

40 

40 

44 

48 

49 

210 

175 

55 

19 

50 

31 

40 

30 

40 

30 

45 

25 

40 

20 

42 

20 

42 

25 

44 

25 

40 

19 

50 

190 

25 

25 

25 

30 

22 

26 

25 

25 

25 

33 


+ indicates rise instead of fall in blood pressure 
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I Effect of Magnesium Sulphate on the Blood Pressure 

(A) Effect on Systolic Pressure From a summation of table 1, one 
finds that four cases showed an average rise ranging from three to 12 mm 
of mercury during the first week, four cases showed an average rise of three 
to 25 mm during the second week Forty-six cases responded favorably 
with some fall of pressure Eliminating all cases which did not show an 
average drop of 20 mm of mercury during the first week, there were 25 
cases which showed an average drop of 21 to 40 mm and 15 cases with a 
fall more than 40 mm during the first week 

There were 26 cases which showed an average fall of 21 to 40 mm in 
the second week and 13 cases with a fall more than 40 mm It will be noted 
that in the majority of cases, the fall in systolic pressure runs uniformly in 
the same cases during the two week period of study In four cases (8, 14, 
17 and 40) there was a fall in systolic pressure in the first three hours after 
injection, followed by a rise on the first or second day This rise was sus- 
tained throughout the entire study In one case (20), there was a marked 
rise of 30 mm within the first three hours with a subsequent marked and 
persistent fall of practically twice the initial rise In two cases (33 and 45) 
slight rises of five and nine mm of mercury were noted within the first two 
days after injection with subsequent falls of 40 and 13 mm , respectively, 
which persisted throughout the study 

Table 2 illustrates the number of cases of the series with their respective 
falls in pressure on successive days of the study The last column denotes 
the average fall during the second week of study One readily recognizes 

Table II 


Summary of Effects of Magnesium Sulphate on Systolic Pressure 


No of 
Cases 
Showing 

3 I lours 
After 
Injection 

1 Day 
After 

2 Days 
After 

3 Days 
After 

4 Days 
After 

5 Days 
After 

6 Days 
After 

7 Days 
After 

2nd 

Week 

After 

No 

drop 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Drop 

1-10 

3 

5 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Drop 

ll-iO 

Drop 

>1-10 

13 

S 

6 

8 

6 

9 

9 

7 

6 

n 

9 

9 

10 

13 

11 

10 

IS 

12 

Drop 

31-10 

10 

11 

n 

S 

10 

12 

10 

10 

11 

Drop 

11-50 

2 

6 

6 

14 

7 

7 

8 

5 

6 

Drop 

Sl-cU 

6 

3 

4 

1 

3 

0 

*0 

3 

3 

2 

Drop 

61-70 

1 

3 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Drop 

71-eO 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Drop 

:3l-b5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 


1 

• 

F 

5 

5 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 
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from tins table the relative uniformity in the number of cases showing a 
constant fall in the systolic pressure throughout the period of observation 
(B) Effect on Diastolic Pressure From a summation of table 3, one 

Table III 

Effect of Parenteral Administration of Magnesium Sulphate on Diastolic Blood Pressure 


Blood Aver- Aver- Aver- 

Press age age age 

Case before Drop Drop Drop Drop Drop Drop Drop Drop Drop Drop 

Num- Injec- m 1st 1 Day 2 Days 3 Days 4 Days 5 Days 6 Days 7 Days in 1st m 2nd 
ber tion 3 Hrs After After After After After After After Week Week 


1 

120 

25 

20 

30 

10 

2 

130 

30 

25 

25 

15 

3 

135 

14 

15 

5 

0 

4 

110 

9 

10 

12 

12 


120 

15 

15 

15 

20 

6 

62 

+24 

+10 

+14 

+ 2 

7 

130 

10 

2 

+ 2 

2 

8 

78 

7 

2 

+ 6 

4 

9 

100 

12 

0 

0 

5 

10 

140 

5 

20 

0 

10 

11 

120 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12 

90 

0 

+ 5 

2 

+10 

13 

105 

5 

+ 5 

+ 5 

5 

14 

120 

10 

10 

0 

+10 

IS 

120 

+ 5 

+ 5 

0 

+10 

16 

110 

22 

30 

34 

20 

17 

120 

+10 

10 

+10 

+10 

IS 

ISO 

20 

20 

0 

0 

19 

125 

15 

13 

10 

10 

20 

140 

0 

5 

30 

30 

21 

130 

+ 2 

5 

0 

20 

2'> 

100 

+ 3 

0 

0 

+ 4 

23 

95 

+ 6 

5 

5 

13 

24 

118 

3 

+ 2 

+ 6 

+ 4 

25 

130 

27 

15 

12 

10 

26 

116 

18 

1 

S 

11 

27 

130 

0 

20 

15 

13 

28 

108 

3 

16 

10 

9 

29 

108 

+ 2 

+ 4 

+ 7 

0 

30 

120 

0 

4 

9 

8 

31 

104 

24 

14 

10 

15 

32 

115 

10 

3 

20 

20 

33 

160 

40 

30 

25 

20 

34 

120 

0 

10 

25 

20 

35 

100 

2 

S 

10 

15 

36 

104 

14 

14 

16 

12 

37 

SO 

+ 5 

+ 5 

+10 

+10 

38 

154 

4 

4 

14 

18 

39 

95 

13 

10 

7 

20 

40 

105 

20 

5 

5 

5 

41 

110 

20 

35 

25 

20 

42 

95 

0 

10 

10 

10 

43 

115 

5 

10 

10 

10 

44 

94 

4 

5 

2 

S 

45 

115 

5 

3 

5 

5 

46 

90 

0 

0 

+ 5 

20 

47 

110 

10 

15 

20 

10 

48 

110 

15 

15 

10 

15 

49 

90 

6 

12 

16 

IS 

50 

100 

+ 5 

0 

0 

+ 6 


20 

25 

20 

20 

21 

18 

10 

12 

14 

12 

18 

10 

15 

30 

25 

43 

19 

43 

10 

10 

8 

8 

10 

8 

20 

20 

20 

20 

18 

20 

+ 8 

2 

+ 2 

+ 2 

+ 8 

+ 2 

+ 2 

+ 2 

4 

6 

2 

6 

6 

12 

10 

8 

5 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

4 

20 

10 

20 

20 

13 

20 

10 

10 

0 

+20 

1 

8 

+ 5 

+ 5 

0 

0 

+ 4 

+ 5 

+15 

+15 

+ 5 

15 

+ 2 

5 

+20 

+30 

+25 

+ 5 

+ 9 

+ 4 

+10 

+ 8 

+10 

+10 

+ 7 

+10 

40 

34 

35 

30 

31 

28 

+10 

0 

20 

+ 8 

+ 2 

+10 

24 

0 

10 

10 

11 

10 

10 

8 

5 

5 

10 

8 

30 

20 

30 

30 

21 

25 

4 

15 

10 

IS 

S 

13 

+ 5 

+10 

+10 

+10 

+ 6 

+15 

7 

14 

12 

11 

8 

11 

+ 2 

+ 4 

+ 2 

0 

+ 2 

+ 1 

12 

10 

10 

8 

13 

5 

14 

16 

13 

11 

12 

12 

15 

IS 

15 

20 

IS 

18 

3 

8 

14 

14 

10 

10 

+ 5 

+ 4 

+ 7 

+ 9 

+ 5 

+ 7 

6 

5 

5 

10 

5 

12 

19 

10 

6 

10 

14 

12 

15 

20 

15 

20 

15 

15 

25 

25 

20 

30 

27 

20 

15 

20 

10 

15 

14 

0 

10 

20 

12 

8 

11 

10 

4 

14 

9 

15 

12 

14 

+ 4 

+ 8 

+10 

+ 5 

+ 7 

+ 3 

29 

20 

19 

20 

16 

35 

13 

11 

20 

21 

IS 

15 

5 

5 

10 

12 

9 

15 

30 

20 

22 

20 

24 

25 

15 

10 

15 

13 

11 

22 

15 

10 

15 

10 

11 

10 

12 

7 

6 

12 

7 

7 

8 

5 

7 

0 

5 

5 

15 

15 

10 

5 

8 

5 

12 

10 

10 

10 

12 

10 

15 

17 

18 

20 

14 

20 

18 

20 

15 

20 

16 

20 

+ 4 

+10 

+10 

+10 

+ 6 

+15 


-f- indicates rise instead of fall in blood pressure 
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finds that 11 cases showed an average rise during the first week ranging 
from two to nine mm of mercury and 10 cases showed an average rise from 
one to 15 mm of mercury during the second week Thirty-nine cases re- 
sponded with some fall in diastolic pressure during the first week and 40 
cases during the second week, as follows discounting all falls below 10 mm 
of mercury, 20 cases responded with an average fall from 11 to 20 mm 
and five cases with an average fall from 21 to 31 mm of mercury during the 
first week 

During the second week, 16 cases responded with an average fall of 1 1 
to 20 mm of mercury and five cases responded with a fall ranging between 
21 and 43 mm of mercury 

Table 4 illustrates the number of cases of the series with their respective 

Table IV 


Summary of Effects of Magnesium Sulphate on Diastolic Pressure 


No of 
Cases 
Showing 

3 Hours 
After 
Injection 

1 Day 
After 

2 Days 
After 

3 Days 
After 

4 Days 
After 

5 Days 
After 

6 Days 
After 

7 Days 
After 

2nd 

Week 

After 

No drop 
0-5 

17 

17 

16 

9 

5 

7 

6 

6 

6 

Drop 

6-10 

7 

8 

9 

11 

9 

11 

13 

10 

12 

Drop 

U-IS 

7 

9 

5 

9 

13 

7 

10 

11 

9 

Drop 

16-20 

4 

5 

4 

11 

5 

11 

8 

9 

7 

Drop 

21-25 

3 

1 

4 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Drop 

26-30 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Drop 

31-35 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Drop 
36- to 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Drop 

U-t5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Rise 

9 

7 

9 

9 

12 

10 

9 

9 

10 


tails, in diastolic pressure on successuc days of the study The last column 
duiotcs the ateiagc fall duimg the second week of study It is quite 
.qiparcnt from this table that the number of cases showing a constant fall in 
the diastnhc pressure throughout the pciiod of observation is fairly con- 
st ''tent 


It Cm l t 01 M \.C..\LsILM bULl'IIArLON riiL Symi'toms oi* 

H\ I’LRTDNsION 

I he patients who came under our tare dul not come seeking relief from 
their h> irt.r tension , the\ came because llie> were suflering from a number of 
'inno>m^ and persisting s\mpioms Our own observations;, which coincide 
will', of other authors, tltsclose the fact that the following symptoms 
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are most commonly encountered in hypertension (1) headache, (2) in- 
somnia, (3) vertigo, (4) hot flashes, (5) head noises, and (6) nervousness 

Headache was the most prominent symptom occurring in 36 cases 
Eighteen of these cases experienced complete relief for a period of two 
weeks after a single injection of 035 gm of magnesium sulphate per kilo 
of body w'eight Ten cases experienced moderate relief for a similar period 
Six experienced relief for a period longer than four weeks Two cases 
were not relieved at all 

Insomnia w'as the next most frequent symptom complained of This 
symptom w'as found in 30 of our cases Eighteen of tliese cases experi- 
enced relief for a period of tw'O weeks after tlie first injection In the 
greater number of these cases that w'ere greatly disturbed by restlessness 
wuth only two or three hours of sleep per night, it was found that after 
injection tliey were able to ha\e a good night’s rest of seven to nine hours 
sleep Three cases experienced relief for more than two wrecks Seven 
cases experienced moderate relief and tw'o cases had no relief 

Veitigo Twenty-seven cases of the series complained of vertigo 
Nineteen were rehe\ed for tw'o weeks after the first injection Three cases 
w^ere relieved for a period longer than tw'O weeks Five cases had moderate 
relief 

Hot Flashes Twenty cases complained of hot flashes Ten were re- 
lieved for a period of two weeks after the first injection Five cases were 
relieved for a longer period Four cases were relieved only moderately 
One case was not relieved 

Head Noises Ten cases of our senes complained of head noises whicli 
include buzzing in tlie ears Six were relieved for a period of two weeks 
after tlie first injection Two cases were relieved for a period longer than 
tw'o weeks Two cases were relieved for one week only 

Nervousness Fifteen cases complained of nervousness Nine were 
relieved for a period of two weel^s after the first injection Four cases were 
relieved for a longer period than tw'o weeks Two were only moderately 
relieved 

It IS interesting to note that most patients complained of a multiplicity 
of symptoms When tlie injection of magnesium sulphate produced relief, 
there w^as an amelioration of all the symptoms experienced by the patient 
The effect of magnesium sulphate upon the blood pressure did not run 
parallel in a great number of cases wuth the relief of symptoms because 
w^here there w'as no marked, or only a moderate effect on the blood pressure, 
diere w^as a considerable amelioration of sjTnptoms 

Conclusions 

1 The parenteral administration of magnesium sulphate had a distinct 
effect 111 reducing tlie systolic pressure m 40 cases of a series of 50 con- 
secutive cases of hypertension The effect was sustained for a period of at 
least two weeks 
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2 The parenteral administration of magnesium sulphate had a definite 
effect m reducing the diastolic pressure m 25 cases of the same series and the 
effect was sustained for a period of two weeks in 21 cases 

3 The parenteral administration of magnesium sulphate had a distinct 
ameliorating effect on the symptoms of hypertension, viz , headache, vertigo, 
insomnia, hot flashes, head noises and nervousness 

Our thanks are due Dr William Stimpson Hubbard and Dr Benjamin Frank Corwin 
through whose cooperation this work was made possible 
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EXPERIMENTAL AND CLINICAL STUDIES OF 

ERGOTAMINE 

V. THE ACTION OF ERGOTAMINE ON THE SYMPATHETIC 
NERVOUS SYSTEM STIMULATED BY EPINEPHRINE 
STUDIES OF THE METABOLIC RATE, PULSE RATE, 
BLOOD PRESSURE, BLOOD SUGAR AND THE 
TOTAL LEUKOCYTE COUNT 

By John B Youxians, M D , F A C P , Charles Trabue, M D , and 
Ralph S Buvinger, M D , with the Technical Assistance of 
Helen Frank, BA, Nashville, Tennessee 

In a previous paper ^ it was shoxvn that m human subjects, under basal 
conditions, ergotamine had little or no effect on those motor divisions 
of the sympathetic nervous system concerned with the regulation of the 
blood sugar level or the basal metabolic rate Evidence was given for the 
belief that the slowing of the pulse was tlie result of vagus stimulation 
rather than depression of the sympathetic It was suggested at that time 
that the failure of ergotamine to depress certain of these motor functions 
of the S)'mpathetic nervous system might be explained if the latter were 
inactive “ m the basal state and therefore either insusceptible to the action 
of ergotamine or incapable of exhibiting its effect Therefore, it was de- 
cided to study the action of ergotamine on the sympathetics which had been 
stimulated by epinephrine 

Methods 

The subjects were young healthy adults many of whom had served as 
subjects m previous experiments xvith ergotamine and were accustomed to 
the procedures employed Observations were made of the combined effects 
of the drugs on the blood sugar level, metabolic rate, pulse rate, blood pres- 
sure and total leukocyte count The following plan was followed Six 
hours after a light breakfast the subject was placed in bed and allowed to 
rest quietly for at least an hour Following the rest period there was a 
preliminary period during which the pulse rate and blood pressure were 
determined at frequent intervals until a basal level was reached At the 
end of this time the basal metabolic rate was determined and a sample of 
blood drawn for determination of the blood sugar In the studies of the 
leukocyte count, which were made separately, successive counts were made 
at the end of the rest period until a basal level was reached After a short 
rest to allow the subject to recover from these procedures, epinephrine (0 5 
or 1 0 mg intramuscularly) and ergotamine (0 5 mg subcutaneously) were 
injected and the metabolic rate, pulse rate, blood pressure, blood sugar 

* Received for publication March 6, 1933 , - -.r j xt . 

From the Department of Medicine, Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, Nash- 
mIIc, Tennessee 
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concentration and total leukocyte count were determined at suitable in- 
tervals In some of the subjects separate studies were made to compaie 
the eifect of ergotamme when given before the epinephrine with its effect 
when given after In the others the ergotamme was given either before 
or after the epinephrine When ergotamine was given first the time in- 
terval between the injection of ergotamme and epinephrine was approx- 
imately 10 to 15 minutes to allow the ergotamine to develop its effect 
When the epinephrine was injected first the ergotamine was given im- 
mediately afterwards In all cases control studies were made of the effect 
of epinephrine and of ergotamine alone 

The metabolic rate was determined by means of a spirometer and an 
analysis of the expired air (Haldane) The pulse was counted with a stop 
watch, when possible it was counted for a full minute The blood pressure 
was determined with a mercury sphygmomanometer by the auscultatory 
method Determinations of the blood sugar were made according to the 
method of Fohn ® All the leukocyte counts were made by a single observer, 
using special pipettes and counting chamber calibrated by the Bureau of 
Standards The same pipettes and chamber were used throughout the 
experiments Duplicate counts were made at each period and repeated 
unless they checked closely 

Table I 

The Effect of Ergotamme (0 S mg Subcutaneously) on the Response of the Metabolic Rate to 

Injections of Epinephrine 


Subject 

Metabolic rate 
before injection 
per cent 

Metabolic rate after injection* 
per cent 

15 mm 30 mm 60 mm 120 min 

J Y (I 0 mg epinephrine) 






Epinephrine control 

-12 

+30 

+26 

+18 

+ 3 

Ergotamme — Epinephrine 

-17 

+41 

+ 11 

- 4 

-18 

Epinephrine — Ergotamme 

- 7 

+ 6 

+ 13 

+ 9 

± 0 

W r ( 1 0 mg epinephrine) 






Epmephrme control 

- 7 

+37 

+32 

+23 

+ 1 

Ergotamine — Epmephrme 

+ 2 

+27 

+38 

+25 

+ 5 

Epinephrine — Ergotamme 

- 3 

+ 18 

+ 18 

+ 18 

+ 4 

U F (10 mg epmephrme) 






Epinephrine control 

— 5 

+20 

+35 

+21 

+ 1 

Ergotamine — Epmephrme 

- 6 

+22 

+32 

+30 

+ 1 

Epinephrine — Lrgotaimne* 

+ 1 

+ 8 

+22 

+28 

+ 11 

\I r (0 5 mg epmephrme*) 






Epmephrme control 

+ 16 

+24 

+22 

+28 

+ 17 

Epiiu phrine — Ergotamine 

+ 8 

+22 

+23 

+29 

+ 15 

I 1* e0 5 mg epmephrme) 






Epmephrme control 

+ 7 

+ 17 

+25 

+ 15 

+ 1 

r,n«ephrine — Ergot imme 

i 0 

+ 18 

+25 

+ 15 

- 1 

W '' (0 > 'ug tpinephrme) 






1 jiiiK phrine* control 

— 5 

— 2 

+ 6 

+ 13 

- 6 

1 uaii'e* — Eji* lephrme 

— 2 

-rl6 

r25 

-rl3 

- 7 


* ti’c <ln vt rt gi.tn m the yfiltr n trued in the \arioiis exjierimLnts The time refer» 
• « t* ' ,cr ^it'er tf'e i ijectiun U epmephrine When the e'piriephrme was given first the 

. e , i-, mj ct<d !m.ni.d' vtel* .dterA trd When the* e'rgotamine was injected fir-it a 
,*• ** <A IM t > Is m .uve>eltpA.d ln.u<re the lajcctmn of epinephrine 
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Results 

The results aie suinniarized and shown graphically in the accompanyino' 
tables and charts The effect on the metabolic late was studied in six sub- 
jects, three of whom weie guen 1 mg and thiee 0 5 mg of epinephrine 
each When the ergotamine was given after an injection of 1 mg of 
epinephrine, the metabolic rate failed to increase as greatly as when the 
same amount of epinephrine was given alone When ergotamine was in- 
jected before the epinephrine it failed to modify the effect of the latter, ex- 
cept that in one subject the metabolic rate fell to the initial level sooner 
than when epinephrine alone, oi epinephrine followed by ergotamine, was 
given Of the three subjects who were gi\en 0 5 mg of epinephrine two 
were given ergotamine after the epinephrine and one before In the former 
ergotamine had no influence on the increase in metabolic rate caused by 
the epinephrine, while in the latter the rate was higher after the injection 
of both drugs than after epinephrine alone (table 1, figure 1) 



Fig 1 The effect of ergotamine (0 3 mg subcutaneously) on tlie response of the basal 
metabolic rate to an injection of epinephrine The open circles represent experiments in 
\^hich epinephrine alone Mas given, ffie crosses, those m which the ergotamine was given 
before the epinephrine, and the solid dots, lliose in which epinephrine was injected before 
the ergotamine The initial values are those obtained before the injections The time refers 
to tlie inter^Tils after the injection of epinephrine When epinephrme was injected first, the 
ergotamine was gnen immediately afterwards When ergotamine -was injected first, a pe- 
riod of 10 to IS minutes elapsed before tlie injection of epinephrine 
11 
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In SIX subjects the effect of ergotamine on the hyperglycemic response 
to the injection of epinephrine was irregular but resembled somewhat its 
effect on the metabolic rate (table 2) Because of the variation in the basal 


Table II 


The Effect of Ergotamine (0 5 mg Subcutaneously) on the Hyperglycemia Caused by an 

Injection of Epinephrine 


Subject 


Blood sugar Blood sugar (mg per 100 c c ) 

before injections after injection* 

mg per 100 c c 15 mm 30 mm 60 mm 120 mm 


J Y (1 0 mg epinephrine) 
Epinephrine control 
Ergotamine — Epinephrine 
Epinephrine — Ergotamine 

W T (1 0 mg epinephrine) 
Epinephrine control 
Ergotamine — Epinephrine 

H. F (1 0 mg epinephrine) 
Epinephrine control 
Epinephrine — Ergotamine 

M T (0 S mg epinephrine) 
Epinephrine control 
Epmephnner— Ergotamine 

E P (0 5 mg epinephrine) 
Epinephrine contiol 
Epinephrine — Ergotamine 

\V S (0 S mg epinephrine) 
Epinephrine control 
Ergotamine — Epinephrine 


73 

95 

105 

105 

114 

92 

91 

102 

133 

115 

95 

100 

107 

87 


73 

93 

114 

121 

108 

92 

91 

101 

133 

114 

67 

190 

133 

153 

118 

67 

89 

94 

138 

149 

71 

77 

82 

115 

93 

68 

68 

81 

115 

108 

75 

69 

93 

76 

74 

71 

89 

105 

105 

82 

77 

80 

89 

118 

105 

73 

105 

105 

95 

91 


♦ 1 he tlriig'j \icie given in the order named m the various experiments The time refers to 
the interval after the injection of epinephrine When the epinephrine was given first the 
ergotamine was injected immediately afterward When the ergotamine was injected first a 
pe*riod of 10 to 15 minutes elapsed before the injection of epinephrine 


level of the* blood i>ugai in the different cxpeiunents the effect of ergotamine 
li. he^t determined h> comparing the increase over the initial level m each 
experiment ( tlgiiie 2) Thus compared, the hyperglycemic effect of 1 mg 
of epinephrine was somewhat less when ergotamine and epinephrine were 
given than when the ‘'Ume amount of epinephrine was given alone In the 
'•uhjee't Ij li \ ), in whom the effect of ergotamine given before and 
after the epinephrine* was eompared, the inhibiting effect of ergotamine was 
yreater when it was given after the epinephrine When ergotamine was 
injected heiore the* epinephrine there was an early inhibition of the hyper- 
ghieima followed bv an increase* m the blood sugar at the one hour period 
to a< high a level ris occurred after epinephrine* alone, but a more rapid 
retur*’ lovv.ird the initial level In subject II F the in jcetion of ergotamine 
i*Jer epiKiphrnit resulted in a '.mailer increase than with epinephrine alone, 
' \v.ept ihu at the end ot two hours the blood sug,ir was higher than at 
the ',.4 of an hour and w.is above the leved reached in ihe* control study 
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at the same period Little effect of the ergotamine was noted in the three 
subjects who were given 0 5 mg of epmephime In one (E P ) the rise 
m blood sugar was slightly greater after both ergotamine and epinephrine 
than after epinephrine alone 



Fig 2 The effect of ergotamine (0 S mg subcutaneously) on the hyperglycemia caused 
bj an injection of epinephrine In tins figure the differences between the initial values and 
tliose found after injection are plotted rather than the actual values, the initial value in each 
case being taken as zero The open circles represent experiments in which epinephrine alone 
was gn en , the crosses those in w hich ergotamine was given before the ^inephrine , the 
solid dots, those in which epinephrine was injected before the ergotamine The time ref^s 
to the interv'als after tlie injection of epinephrine When epinephrine w'as injected first, the 
ergotamine W'as given immediately afterwards When ergotamine was given first a period 
of 10 to IS minutes elapsed before the mjection of epinephrine 


There is a difference in the time after injection at which the effect of 
ergotamine and epinephrine on the pulse rate occurs This makes it difficult 
to determine the influence of ergotamine on the action of epinephrine In 
four of the six subjects the maximum pulse rate after the injection of epine- 
phrine was somewhat less when ergotamine was given irrespective of 
whether the latter was given before or after the epinephrine (table 3) 
Furthermore, there was in general a tendency for the pulse rate to return 
to the basal level sooner and for the maximum pulse rate to be reached 
earlier after the injection of epinephrine when ergotamine was given The 
latter finding is of no significance, how^ev'er, being due simply to the failure 
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o£ the pulse rate to rise as high when ergotamine was given, the maximum 
consequently being reached earlier In one subject the increase m pulse 
rate was greater when ergotamine was given before the epinephrine than 

Table III 

The Effect of Ergotamine on the Response of the Pulse Rate to an Injection of Epinephrine 


Ergotamine — Epinephrine — 

Subject Epinephrine Control Epinephrine* Ergotamine* 



1 . . 

Basal pulse 

rale 

1 

Maximum pulse 
rate after 
injection 

Time after 
injection 

Basal pulse 
rate 

Maximum pulse 
rate after 
injection of 
epinephrine 

Time after 
injection of 
epinephrine 

Basal pulse 
rate 

Maximum pulse 
rate after 
injection of 
epinephrine 

Time after 
injection of 
epinephrine 


Beats 

Beats 


Beats 

Beats 


Beats 

Beats 



per 

per 


per 

per 


per 

per 



min 

min 

Mm 

min 

min 

Mm 

min 

min 

Min 

J. Y (1 mg 










epinephrine) 

66 

102 

26 

65 

96 

5 

71 

96 

13 

W T (1 mg 










epinephrine) 

73 

100 

24 

71 

90 

14 

76 

96 

16 

H F (1 mg 










epinephrine) 

71 

116 

37 

75 

108 

30 

75 

102 

34 

M T (0 5 mg 










epmephrme) 

68 

88 

11 




65 

80 

12 

W S (0 3 mg 










upiiicphrinc) 

69 

84 

55 

60 

88 

8 




E P (0 5 mg 










epinephrine) 

64 

80 

4 




62 

80 

4 


*lhe drugs were given m the order named When the epinephrine was given first the 
ergot innnt was injected ininicdiateiy afterward When the ergotamine was given first an 
intcr\al of 10 to 15 niinutcs clapped before the injection of epinephrine 


\ih<.n Lpinciihniic ^\as gi\cn alone, and in one the increase in the pulse rate 
was the same when epinephrine alone and epinephrine and ergotamine were 
gi\en Both of these subjects were given 0 5 mg of epinephrine In the 
experiments m which the ergotamine was given before the epinephrine a 
Niowmg oi the pulse otten occurred before the epmephrnie wms injected 
In six subjects the rise in diastolic blood pressure w'ns greater W'hen 
ergotamine and epinephrine were gixen than when epinephrine w^as gi\cn 
alone 'I'he same w.is true of the sjstohc pressure except m one subject in 
whom die* rt'e was the same m both experiments (table 4) The diastolic 
pre'sure ’>huwe*l relati\el\ the gre‘aler increase In general the rise was 
progrt-.-.r.c following the injections, hut m several instances there w'as a 
Mnpor tr*. drop m diastolic pressure below the initial level, Usually occurring 
he o>rv tile* mcr^asc '{ his fall m pressure was not caU'cd soled} hj the ergo- 
tv.JtiT’e, either tlirecilv or fiy nuxhfxing the .letion of epinephrine ‘ since it 
‘“eurretl {early as fiiteu when epinephrine alone w'as given 
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Table IV 


The Effect of Ergotamine (0 S mg Subcutaneously) on Response of the Blood Pressure to an 

Injection of Epinephrine 






Maximum Blood Pressure (mm Hg) 




Epinephrine control 

Ergotamine — 
Epinephrine* 

Epinephrine — 
Ergotamine* 

Subject 

Basal 

After 

epinephrine 

injection 

Basal 

After 

epinephrine 

injection 

Basal 

After 

epinephrine 

injection 


u 

*3 

u 

"o 

o 

*0 

u 

*3 

o 

o ^ 
^ o 

O 

u 

U JZ. 

■3 2 

o 

a 

"o 

to 

a 

O 

•3 2 


To 

J} 

a 

Q 

Ta 

a 

a 

CO fi) 

^ Q 

w Q 

to 

at 

Q 

<0 <d 

t^ Q 

J Y (1 mg 
epinephrine) 

98 

68 

122 

70 

88 62 

122 75 

98 

65 

144 85 

W T (1 mg 
epinephrme) 

104 

64 

140 

66 

100 66 

152 74 

102 

60 

144 78 

H F (1 mg 
epinephrine) 

118 

72 

156 

76 

120 70 

156 82 

120 

70 

156 76 

M T (0 S mg 
epinephrine) 

100 

60 

108 

66 



96 

58 

130 78 

W S (0 5 mg 
epinephrine) 

114 

70 

124 

74 

106 70 

134 80 




E P (0 5 mg 
epinephrine) 

106 

64 

122 

66 



100 

62 

130 66 


* The drugs were given in the order named When the epinephrine was given first the 
ergotamine was injected immediately afterward When the ergotamme was given first a 
period of 10 to 15 minutes elapsed before the injection of epmephnne 


In four subjects ergotamme alone had little effect on the total leukocyte 
count but m one tlie count was lowered slightly, and in another there was 
an increase which was not as great, however, as occurred with epinephrine 
There u as a slight tendency for ergotamme to inhibit the increase in leuko- 
cytes which followed the injection of 0 5 mg of epinephrine (table 5), but 
tins effect is less marked when the results are compared on the basis of the 
increase over the initial level (figure 3) When comparison is made in the 
latter manner there is no constant relation between the effect of ergotamme 
and the time of its injection In each of the four subjects ergotamme 
caused a partial inhibition of the rise in leukocytes following the injection 
of epinephrine in one or the other of tlie two experiments in which both 
drugs were given, but in some it occurred Avhen the ergotamme preceded 
and in otheis when ergotamme followed the epinephrine In some of the 
experiments the injection of both drugs caused a greater rise tlian occurred 
with epinephrine alone 
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Table V 


The Effect of Ergotamine (0 5 mg Subcutaneously) on the Leukocytosis Caused by the Injection 

of Epinephrine 


Total 
leukocyte 
count before 

Subject injections 

Total leukocyte count after injections* 

IS mm 30 min 45 mm 60 mm 120 min 

H F 

Epinephrine control 

7,350 

8,800 

10,320 

11,300 

10,580 

6,760 

Ergotamine control 

7,260 

8,180 

8,320 

7,580 

8,040 

8,140 

Ergotamine — Epinephrine 

8,360 

11,040 

10,360 

9,880 

9,400 

7,240 

Epinephrine — Ergotamine 

6,140 

8,960 

9,160 

8,680 

8,240 

6,600 

A C 

Epinephrine control 

6,710 

7,280 

9,220 

9,380 

8,480 

6,920 

Ergotamine control 

5,280 

4,100 

4,260 

4,580 

5,260 

5,420 

Ergotamine — ^Epinephrine 

5,675 

7,075 

7,650 

8,975 

7,720 

7,500 

Epinephrine — Ergotamine 

5,425 

7,475 

6,300 

5,825 

5,750 

5,750 

G 0 

Epinephrine control 

7,650 

11,800 

10,780 

10,420 

9,160 

8,720 

Ergotamine control 

8,500 

9,080 

8,420 

8,740 

8,160 

8,350 

Ergotamine — Epinephrine 

7,425 

15,150 

12,425 

9,650 

9,000 

8,675 

7,450 

Epinephrine — Ergotamine 

7,860 

11,225 

8,625 

8,750 

6,450 

F.T 

Epinephrine control 

5,680 

7,440 

7,760 

7,600 

6,120 

6,080 

Ergotamine control 

4,830 

4,600 

6,275 

6,525 

6,225 

5,820 

Ergotamine — ^Epinephrine 

7,440 

7,595 

8,275 

7,350 

7,225 

5,700 

Epinephrine — Ergotamine 

5,640 

7,100 

8,375 

7,875 

7,350 

5,675 


• The drugs were given in the order named in the various experiments When both drugs 
were gi\en the time refers to the interval after the injection of epinephrine When the epinephrine 
was iniected first the injection of ergotamine followed immediately When ergotamine was 
gi^en first an interval of 10 to 15 minutes elapsed before the injection of epinephrine 


Discussion 

It i** evident that under the conditions of these experiments ergotamine 
ina} inhibit slightly the stimulating action of epinephrine on some functions 
of tlK s\nipathetic, but the inhibition is irregular and far from complete 
Few .'liimlar studies lia\e been reported and they deal only with the pulse 
late .iiul the blood siigai Goldman'' was unable to abolish or reverse the 
eftect oi epinephrine on the pulse rate wnth ergotamine According to 
.Morctti '* the mcre.ise in blood sugar caused by epinephrine is diminished 
I or prt\entc(P) b\ ergotamine A similar effect is reported by Coelho and 
dc Oh\eira* Otheis ha\e repoited contradictory results in conditions 
^ucli as tin ro toxicosis in whieli a stinnilation of the sjmpathetic may be 
pn^eiit 'llitst reports ha\e been siitninan/ed bj us in an earlier paper* 
In our experinieius on dogs ’ ergotamine was found to have less effect on 
tlu ejiituphrine hvpergKeeniia than was observed in the present study 

1 lie I fleet of the two drugs on the blood pressure is most probably one 
of s'lnanation of iiidiv idu.il reaetions We have shown that under basal 
dhioi.'. ergoi.mmie hit reaves the blood pressure.* the diastolic pressure 
p'';t.cipdly It 1 -. pr.jb;d)!e that thus is the* result of a direet action on the 
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vessels ^ Epinephiine causes mainly an increase m systolic pressure The 
obsened effect of the two drugs is therefore similar to what would be 
expected from the effect of each alone In animals, and with relatively 
much larger doses, ergotamnie may neutralize or reverse the effect of epi- 
nephrine on the blood pressure No such effect was observed in these ex- 
periments 



Fig 3 The effect of ergotamine (0 5 mg subcutaneously) on the leukocytosis caused 
by an injection of epinephrine In this figure the differences between the initial values and 
those found after injection are plotted rather than the actual counts, the initial count in each 
case being taken as zero The crosses represent experiments in which epinephrine alone, the 
circles experiments in which ergotamine alone, was given The solid dots with a solid line 
represent experiments in which epinephrine was given before the ergotamine, the dots 
and broken lines those in which ergotamine was injected before the epinephrine The time 
refers to the intervals after the injection When both drugs were given it refers to the in- 
tervals after the injection of epinephrine When epinephrine was injected first the ergota- 
mine was given immediately afterwards When ergotamine was given first, a period of 10 
to 15 minutes elapsed before the mjection of epinephrine 

With respect to the pulse rate, the pulse slowing action of ergotamine is 
opposed to the tachycardia caused by epinephrine and the effect of the injec- 
tion of the two drugs depends on the balance between these two opposing 
actions Most, if not all, of the ergotamine effect is, we believe, the result 
of a stimulation of the vagus and not a depression of the sympathetic The 
preponderance of the sympathetic stimulation by epinephrine agrees well 
with the preponderance of the sympathetics of the heart under normal condi- 
tions, and explains the failure of ergotamine to cause any significant inhibi- 
tion of tlie tachycardia caused by epinephrine Whether any of the slight 
effect of ergotamine is tlie result of a depression of the sympathetic is diffi- 
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cult to determine However, for reasons discussed below it is possible that 
ergotamine may possess such an action to a slight extent 

The influence of ergotamine on tlie leukocytosis caused by epinephrine 
was so irregular that no constant inhibitory action can be attributed to it 
It should be noted, however, that in all these experiments the dose of epi- 
nephrine was only 0 5 mg 

When the experiments in which 0 5 mg of epinephrine was given arc 
compared with those in which 1 0 mg was used the results are the opposite 
of those which would be expected, the ergotamine inhibiting the actions ot 
0 5 mg less than it inhibited the action of double this amount of epinephrine 
This offers some support for the theory that ergotamine is able to inhibit the 
motor sympathetics only when the latter are stimulated and even then (with 
the doses used) only paitially and at the higher levels of stimulation It 
may be significant that the greatest effect of ergotamine was observed m 
the experiments on the metabolic rate and the blood sugar Both are func- 
tions which, as we have shown, are not influenced significantly by ergota- 
minc under basal conditions Both functions are piobably inactive under 
basal conditions but are susceptible to relatively great and rapid stimulation 
with epinephrine Further support for this conception of the mode of 
action of ergotamine is found in the studies of Wilder “ This author has 
shown that the actions of certain drugs on the autonomic nervous system 
exhibit quantitative and qualitative differences which are related to the level 
of activity of the functions studied (the pulse rate and blood pressure in 
paiticiilar) The greatei the activity the less susceptible are these functions 
to stimulating influences and the more sensitive to depressants , the less the 
activity the more affected by stimulation and the more resistant to inhibition 
'I his general reaction, according to the author, constitutes a biologic law to 
which he has applied the term “ law of the initial value ” (“ Ausgangswert- 
gesetii ) Such a “ law ” is in confoiniity with the results of this and our 
preMOiis ''tudies It will explain the many conflicting reports of the action 
of eigotaniiiie in climtal experiments If, to the factor of “stimulation 
level one acids the neccssitv of employing small doses of ergotamine, the 
partial ,ui<l ii regular inhibition found in man seems more understandable 
It po''Sible aNo that v'ariations in the rate of absorption of the epinephrine 

and ergolanune mav contribute to the irregularities in experiments such as 
the'-e 

Suvt VIARV 

Krgotamiiie, in doses of 0 5 mg given suhcuianeously, inhibited partially 
tile nurca'c in metabolic rate and the by perglv ceniia w'liich an injection of 
I fiig oi cjitiiephrine caused in nornicd subjects *^1 he effect w'as somewhat 
grt 'itr and more constant when the ergotamine was given after the mjcction 
ot *{anvr>hrmc Wlan 0 5 mg of epinephrine was given, ergotamine had 
lilt e or no vjfcct 1 lie injectieiti of ergotiimiiu and epinephrine caused a 
iikn ise m blood J»re^'>ure than resulted from an injection of epi- 
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nephnne alone The maximum pulse rate was slightly less when both ergota- 
mine and epmephxine were given than when only epinephrine was injected 
Ergotamine had no constant effect on the mcrease in the total leukocyte count 
whicli occurs following an injection of 0 5 mg of epinephrine Evidence is 
given for the belief that in man ergotamme is able to depiess significantly 
certain functions of the sympathetic only when tlie latter are stimulated and 
tliat this depressing effect is dnectly proportional to the degree of sympa- 
tlietic stimulation 
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PSYCHIATRIC INVESTIGATION IN INTERNAL 

MEDICINE * 

By Marie L Carns, M D , and Annette C Washburne, M D , 

Madison, Wisconsin 

There is nothing novel m the idea that adequate medical care cannot 
be given to a patient unless his mental and emotional difficulties are under- 
stood However, it seems to us that at present little of a concrete nature 
IS being done in many medical departments in this country to apply this idea 
The usual routine consists of a thorough study of the patient for the purpose 
of ruling out any organic pathology, and this being satisfactorily accom- 
plished, he IS discharged with only some such diagnosis as neurasthenia, and 
possibly a prescription for a sedative Medical responsibility has seemed 
too often to end with the establishment of a diagnosis of a functional nervous 
disorder We feel that these patients should be studied m a practical man- 
ner by a psychiatrist and assisted in the solution of basic problems We 
shall briefly outline a few of these case histones and trace the subsequent 
course of the patient under psychiatric investigation 

Case I 

Mrs G S , aged 27 years, was referred to the medical service of the Wisconsin 
General Hospital on October 26, 1932, with a note from her physician stating 
“ Diagnosis obscure Roentgen-ray might throw light on Condition ” Her chief 
complaint was vomiting She dated the onset six months before admission, and 
stated that the lomiting took place shortly after eating Although it did not occur 
after e\ery meal at the onset, in the last few months it had become more frequent 
until b} the time of admission there was only an occasional meal which was not fol- 
lowed by emesis She denied nausea or epigastric pain and stated that her appetite 
was \ery good The emesis was not affected by the type of food ingested She had 
lo:.t 20 pounds in weight since the onset of her difficulty Physical examination 
showed the patient to be well built but somewhat undernourished There were no 
^ignnltaiu abnormalities present The clinical impression was neurotic vomiting 
Kotilinc lahoratorv studies intluding a gastric analysis showed no significant devia- 
tion-, iTom normal The gastrointestinal series showed no abnormalities of the 
■,tori’ tell or diitxlenal bulb A barium enema showed some narrowing and poor filling 
ot the sigmoid and terminal ileum, interpreted as probably the result of adhesions 
H'.itient hrul had an appendectomy and partial oophorectomy m 1927) Soft diet, 
tiiieture ot bell tdoima minims 10 before meals, together with sedatives and reassurance 
th .t no org-'iiie patholog> existed, all entirely failed to affect the persistent vomiting 

I he p ttieiu was trari-.terred to the Xeuro-Pajchiatric Department on November 7, 
l'h2 \ preinmiurN coiuersation failed to reveal an>thing except an unhappy mar- 
r a ,e llu paiciu ippeared very iin,table She was distinctly tense, could not sit 
j> e.Hlentlv embarrassed and unwilling to go into details on the subject of 
’<r '•nrr.i.jt io lacihtatc in.itter-, 6 cc (grs 4) ot sodium ani>tal were adiniii- 
I'tered intr i»enoii,h 1 he pat'ent became tiiildl) c\hilarated, all hesitancy and 

* VK.ye.l :o- I Mmtien April Irf, 1933 

{ r a. 1' iJi-p I'l.i tia ► ot Mtdie.i’t. and Iseuru-Ps>ehutr>, Wiseoiisiii General Ilot- 

J *4} , ' Jt \\ I , ol'l 
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embarrassment disappeared and she gave the following history rapidly and with evi- 
dent relief Her childhood had been uneventful, during her school days she had 
entertained tlie idea that she might become a nurse but abandoned it because she was 
‘ easily upset by things” Shortly after leaving high school, she fell in love with 
and married her present husband All went well until the birth of the first child 
At this time the husband came home drunk and vomited in her presence This re- 
sulted in die first of a long series of quarrels Intercourse, which up to this time 
had been pleasing to die patient, now became definitely distasteful and she was con- 
scious of vague pelvic pain Her physician recommended oophorectomy and sal- 
pingectomy At the time of die operation, the physician said to her “ Of course you 
realize the seriousness of this operation, it will not only affect you physically, but 
m odier wajs as well ” The postoperative course w^as physically uneventful, but the 
tactless warning of die doctor upset the patient emotionally She entertained fears 
that she w'ould be crippled sexually, or that she would be “different from other 
w'onien ” Returning home, she began pleading various excuses to escape intercourse, 

‘ backache — the operation,” etc On one occasion she was forced to use physical 
resistance 

Six months after the operation she went with her children on a visit to her 
grandfather, w'ho was in poor health This was made the excuse, in reality she was 
fleeing from her husband’s attentions Her last advice to him was, “ Go out with 
other women, if you get a venereal disease that’s the price you pay” After a short 
time die husband suddenly appeared and demanded diat die patient return home with 
him At diis time the vomiting began At first it occurred just after the evening 
meal “ He took no notice at first, dien he got mad ” All attempts at coitus pre- 
cipitated further emesis Gradually the periods of vomiting increased and the patient 
was unable to retain any meal 

Following diis conference, the patient appeared less nervous, but the vomiting 
continued Psychodierapy was instituted with suggestions as to a connection between 
the emesis and the sexual conflict, but it was left to the patient to draw the final con- 
clusions This she did six days later At this time the vomiting suddenly ceased 
The patient was kept in the hospital for four weeks longer without any recurrence of 
symptoms Her future w'as then frankly discussed Because of the children she was 
unwilling to contemplate divorce Having conquered the emesis, she now felt that 
with a better understanding of her problem she could find readjustment in her marital 
life Before her discharge, tlie situation with obvious reservations was discussed with 
the husband A letter received February 15, 1933, from the patient stated that she had 
gained 15 pounds and was not vomiting at all 

Impression Situational neurosis with accompanying coitophobia 


Case II 

lilrs I L , a housewife 28 years of age, was first seen by one of us in the medical 
out-patient department on April 21, 1932 Her chief complaint was " nervousness ” 
She had had an almost continuous series of nasal colds wuth persistent cough during 
the past winter She felt unduly fatigued Her weight was exactly the same as two 
years before At this interview the greatest emphasis was concentrated on the social 
history The patient had had four children in a little over four years, the eldest being 
mne years old and the youngest four and a half years Her husband had lost his job 
and she worked six and a half hours daily as an elevator operator In addition she 
had household work and other domestic responsibilities to assume One or more of 
the children had been ill almost all winter On questioning she admitted that the 
husband drank intermittently, came home drunk and was very abusive Howeier, 
she gave tlie impression of great loyalty to him and did not volunteer complaints She 
stated tliat she was not prone to worry about herself and would not have come into 
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the clmic now unless urged to do so by the visiting nurse, who wished her to be 
reexamined because of a previously diagnosed pulmonary tuberculosis 

The past medical history is of special interest in this case and will be given in 
some detail She was first admitted to the hospital on September 24, 1928 and at that 
time also her chief complaint was “ nervousness,” which she then stated was of three 
years’ duration Other symptoms included easy excitability, palpitation, precordial 
pain, dyspnea on exertion, considerable muscular weakness and occasional syncope 
About four months before this hospital admission, following a weight loss of 30 
pounds in a few months, she had attended a chest clinic where she had been diagnosed 
as having pulmonary tuberculosis and had been sent to a tuberculosis sanatorium 
She had remained there up to the time of the hospital admission, having been referred 
from the sanatorium to the hospital to have her “ goiter ” treated She had gained 15 
pounds in the four months at the sanatorium and also had regained a good appetite 
The social history in the hospital record of this admission stated only “ Married six 
years Husband living Housework , busy with four children ” The family history 
was of interest m that both father and mother died of pulmonary tuberculosis during 
the patient’s childhood and there had been intimate contact The significant findings 
on physical examination at this time were restlessness, moderate bilateral enlargement 
of the thyroid, the gland being soft and smooth, rapid pulse, blood pressure 150/90, 
tremor, hyperreflexia, moist palms and soles, no eye signs of hyperthyroidism, and no 
quadriceps weakness Her basal metabolic rate was +32 and +35 On bed rest, 
mild sedatives and Lugol’s solution minims 5 three times a day for four days the 
BMR dropped to +10 and +11 The clinical impression was hyperthyroidism 
(exophthalmic goiter), and subtotal thyroidectomy was performed on October 26, 
1928 The postoperative course was uneventful and the BMR on October 15, 1928 
was + 10 and + 4 The pathological repoi t of the excised gland was colloid goiter 
Stereoscopic roentgen-ray of the chest on September 25, 1928 was read as follows * 
"Apices relatively clear Hihim lymph nodes show moderate increase Several 
calcified nodules on either side Calcified plaque anteriorly behind sternal end of 
foiuth rib Domes of diaphiagm round and legular ” This was interpreted as show- 
ing no t\iden<.e at all of recent parenchymal pathology 

Slu* readmitted on January 23, 1930 At this time her complaints were 
practicilly identical with those on her first admission The physical findings also 
totncidcd \try closely Jhe B M R ranged from +17 to — 1 She was diagnosed 
•ij nturoeirtulatory .iithenia and discharged with a recommendation for sedative 
medKation 


1 hi-' past medical hi'story now leads up to the findings at the time of the examina- 
tion cited at the beginning of this case report The physical findings were in all 
rc'-pcct-. -nnil.ir to tho-e prcMoiisly reported The extreme nervousness was obvious, 
111 .. piticMl moimg and twisting her hands continuously The pulse rate was 106 
Merc w a distinct tremor of the hand> and evidence of marked vasomotor instability 
ot I'le c in Ihc blood pre^ure was 146/96 It was questioned at this tune if the 
t' -uit i-ii' h.d necni acu\e pulmonary tuberculosis or Graves’ disease It was 
. Ci.v.td 11 . It a ^uintioinl neuiosis superimposed on an unstable autonomic nervous 
. tini w 3 tne prinury condition In \icw of tins she was referred to a psychiatric 

> •/. tn I'l. i Me po'iit ot interee-'t in this ca‘-e is the inference that if a careful social 
. . .. 1 . . . . _ 


! > 
i<ir 


. V i> I'. Ut'i Cl cited tne patient might have been saved from sanatorium treatment 
'•'pttel tube '•tub 3 K md irom thyroidectomy 
I 5 iti ' It V if fir-i* beta tn the p-ivchi itnc out-pntient department on June 15, 
e 5 It e',t d 4 mciure ot extrcinc instability, the checks were nuslied, the 


t.i' 


, 


lid tlu’-c w.<, almost co.ibtant v/rtrigiiig of the hands With con- 
■>'< .1 ’ e V iH finally encouraged to <h'»cu->'. her problem The hus- 
l". 1' I > V i-. ad'liete<I to alcohol While admitting his Lapses, the 
‘ e : , e V,,, ’iy deter ded hiui Her only condemnation lay tn the 
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effect on the chilclien He would come home drunk and wake them up, frightening 
them " into tantrums by his carryings on ” Her attempts at interference had resulted 
in physical violence to herself The patient appeared at her wits end to know what 
to do The conflict resulting behveen affection for her husband and despair over his 
actions had now reached an acute stage She could see no future and appeared over- 
whelmed by the futility of her life Practical suggestions such as six months’ hos- 
pitalization of the husband for alcoholism, legal aid, etc , fell on deaf ears because 
tlie patient’s affection and fear of her husband would not permit her to consider such 
measures She was assured that only when the domestic difficulties were solved 
would there be an improvement in her own condition 

She was next seen in December 1932 At this time her condition appeared only 
slightly improved Though still refusing to take any definite steps in the matter of 
her husband, she had become convinced of the connection between the home situation 
and her own nervousness On March 1, 1933, tlie patient was again seen in the out- 
patient department At this time a definite improvement was noted She was more 
composed, sat quietly and was able to discuss her problem without the tremulousness 
previously noted The husband had not been drinking for a period of two weeks 
Symptoms of increased tension were elicited only when she conversed about the past 
The patient left with the assurance that at any time, if the situation became too dif- 
ficult, she should feel free to summon help 

Impression Situational neurosis 

Case III 

Miss D C . 23 years of age, was referred to the Wisconsin General Hospital 
on October 17, 1932, with a diagnosis of “tuberculosis of the left lung with pleurisy, 
or cardiac trouble ’’ Her cliief complaint was pain in the left chest She dated the 
onset to about four years before The pain had been intermittent in character, at 
times accompanied by a cough which was occasionally productive She also com- 
plained of fatigue, attacks of vertigo associated with scotomata, tinnitus, dyspnea on 
sudden exertion, palpitation, anorexia, recent syncope and a weight loss of 16 pounds 
m the past three years 

Examination showed a moderately well developed and well nourished young 
woman She was quite uncooperative, jerked and quivered frequently and refused 
certain parts of the examination There were no physical findings interpreted as 
significant The clinical impression was anxiety neurosis Routine laboratory ex- 
aminations showed no significant abnormalities Sputum examinations were reported 
as negative for tubercle bacilli on four occasions The basal metabolic rate was — 1 
Stereoscopic roentgen-ray of the chest showed no evidence of recent parenchjmial 
pathology in the lungs The sinuses were clear Physiotherapy in the form of 
radiant heat and light to the left chest, high caloric diet and reassurance that no 
serious organic pathology was present resulted in no appreciable alleviation of the 
patient’s symptoms 

On November 11, 1932 the patient was seen in psychiatric consultation She 
appeared sullen, antagonistic and was unwilling to discuss her problem To all 
inquiries, the invariable answers were “ I don’t care ’’ or “ I don’t want to talk about 
It ’’ Questions as to why she had come to the hospital elicited merely a curt recitation 
of vague pains in the cardiac region 

On being transferred to the Neuro-Psychiatnc Department for observation, the 
patient immediately went to bed and for several days refused to get up or talk at all 
On November 21, 1932, 6 c c of sodium amytal (grs 4) were administered intra- 
venously Almost at once the patient became loquacious She talked not only freely 
but with evident relief at being able to express herself The history obtained at this 
time may be briefly summarized Until 192S she had been entirely well At this 
time the other students in school began calling her “ bastard ’’ and making fun of her 
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Many of her friends refused to go with her and when she asked for a reason was 
told, “ If you don’t know you ought to be ashamed ” Two years of this type of per- 
secution resulted in an attitude of suspicion and depression In 1930 she was driven 
to the point of questioning her mother and was told it was true that she was illegit- 
imate Confirmation of her fears caused the patient to shun society She became 
conscious of real or imaginary comments of the neighbors The attitude of antago- 
nism developed rapidly as tlie patient became more self centered and introspective On 
eliciting the above, suggestive psychotherapy was instituted The situation was out- 
lined to the patient and rationalized with her On November 26, 1932 a second 
intravenous injection of sodium amytal (grs 7) was given and the psychotherapeutic 
suggestions continued 

Following this treatment improvement was observed She became more talkative, 
cooperative, and distinctly approachable Further conferences (without sodium 
amytal) seemed to stimulate outside interests and resulted in the making of a number 
of creditable articles by the patient in the occupational therapy department At the 
time of discharge, December 22, 1932, the patient appeared to be satisfactorily ad- 
justed It IS interesting to note that the chest symptoms which began in 1928 cor- 
responded to the onset of the emotional disturbance 

Impression Anxiety neurosis 

The above examples selected from a large group illustrate the im- 
portance of the social history and the need of psychiatric investigation in 
certain medical cases We feel that unless the patient’s problem is consid- 
ered from a psychiatric as well as a physical viewpoint, the examination is 
of necessity incomplete and frequently the results are disappointing The 
use of sodium amytal in psychiatric study has been discussed m previous 
reports Its use m abnormal mental conditions was reported by Bleck- 
wenn ' in 1929 As a valuable aid in analysis it has been used by Lorenz ® 
and his associates since 1930 The technic of administration is simple, and 
consists of dissolving 1 gram of the preparation in 20 c c of distilled water 
1 he clear fluid is then injected under aseptic conditions into the vein at the 
nite of 1 c c a minute After the patient has received 2 to 8 c c , he enters 
a stage of excitement ” or “ talkativeness ” At this point the injection is 
stopped and the analysis begun It is our impression that sodium amytal 
is t)t value because, (1) it permits a rapid and thorough examination with 
(2) the mmmial amount of embarrassment to the patient, and (3) sug- 
gotue therapy under this drug is more easily given and more readily 
ah'-orbed 

SUMM \RY 

lluce easo origmall} admitted to the medical service are reviewed 
In t.ich In^t.l^ce a definite social problem was present These problems 
v.lu'i sulmuttetl to p*»\chiatric m\estigation resulted in improvement of 
iht patn.nt'> condition 
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EDITORIAL 

FEDERAL MEDICAL CARE OF THE UNEMPLOYED 

The professional medical care of tlie indigent in tiie home and in the 
hospital has heretofore been almost entirely a burden borne by the medical 
profession unaided Private philanthropy and public tax money have pro- 
vided for the construction and operation of hospitals in which the institu- 
tional type of medical service could be rendered The same sources have 
provided salaries for the pharmacists, nurses, social service workers, tech- 
nicians, and laboratory physicians working in these institutions There are, 
however, comparatively few practicmg physicians, if we exclude the physi- 
cians of tlie state and city insane hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoria, who 
receive salaries for the professional care of indigent patients The enormous 
amount of free work done by practicmg physicians in the home, in office 
practice, in the out-patient departments, and on the hospital wards has been 
the chief burden and at the same time tlie chief pride of the medical pro- 
fession If the value of this free work could be estimated in monetary 
terms, it would certainly be found to constitute a very large fraction of the 
total cost of medical service to the indigent 

This present status under which so high a proportion of tlie true cost 
of medical care of the indigent is contributed by the physicians in the form 
of free professional service, is not a satisfactory solution of the problem 
It has proved impossible for the profession to furnish adequate medical care 
to all who are in need It is true that in many hospitals and in some out- 
patient clinics, as well as in much of the work done in offices and homes, the 
free patient has received the highest type of medical care It can scarcely 
be denied, however, that it has often proved impossible for tlie medical pro- 
fession, especially in these days of depression, to meet adequately all the 
demands for free work It is to their credit that tliey have covered the 
field as well as they have, and that few indeed of the needy have failed to 
receive some measure of free medical care 

If the present status may be considered unsatisfactory from the point of 
view of the inavailability of adequate medical care for a portion of our large 
indigent population, it must also be considered equally unsatisfactory from 
the point of view of tlie medical profession In a time of shrinkage in their 
income-producing practice tliey have felt tliemselves obliged to carry the 
burden of an ever increasing number of free patients who were an expense 
to them not only in time and effort but in actual cash outlay for transporta- 
tion and medical supplies Both lay and professional opinion has iiicreas- 
inglv favored the view that the cost of the professional care of the indigent 
should be borne by tlie community at large However, since the assumption 
of this responsibility by any division of the Government would of necessity 
entail some form of “ State Medicine ” on a large scale a considerable section 
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of the medical profession, which for the most part has accepted the principle, 
has nevertheless been opposed to any of the plans suggested for putting this 
principle into effect 

This Gordian knot has been swiftly cut by the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration The conception of their plan may be traced to the 
statement in Rule No 1, Section B, which was promulgated on June 23, 
1933 

“ Grants made to the States from Federal funds under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933 may be used for the payment of medical 
attendance and medical supplies for those families that are receiving relief 
After a brief period of gestation in the summer, the full plan has been 
delivered to the waiting public towards the end of September m the pamphlet 
entitled “ Rules and Regulations, No 7, Governing Medical Care Provided 
in the Home to Recipients of Employment Relief ” By the time this edi- 
torial IS published, a foim of State Medicine affecting a number of millions 
of our citizens will be in effect throughout our country 

Because of the historical importance of tins alteration in the conditions 
of the practice of medicine, and because it will affect to some extent all phy- 
sicians and all medical institutions, the complete pamphlet is reprinted in the 
pages of this journal 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration purposes, subject to 
definite conditions, paying the practicing physician a fee for his medical 
services to the indigent Similarly it will pay for emergency dentistry, for 
nursing, and for medical supplies It will not pay physicians or institutions 
for medical treatment of the indigent rendered in hospitals or out-patient 
departments The Federal Emeigency Relief Administration defines the 
broad lines of policy and procedure, the State and local relief administrations 
iire to formulate the local programs Representatives of the organized 
medical, dental, nuising, and pharmaceutical professions, appointed by tliese 
professions, arc to act in an advisory capacity to the State and local relief 
admmistralionb in the formulation and adoption of the local programs, and 
m settling disputed problems The individual physician retains his freedom 
to participate or not in the local program for his community, but if he de- 
sin. to paiticipate he must signify his willingness " to accept the regulations 
and restrictions inherent in such a program ” 

Thcae *' regulations and restrictions ” will be finally defined in the local 
prograiiH, but it i5 specified under the heading of procedure that the follow- 
ing ruimrunent-. must be met The physician must obtain a written au- 
thori/.iiion from the loeal relief officer before treating the patient, he must 
v,i.rtiiy to the relief officer when he considers nursing care is desirable; he 
present to the relief officer a written request for such drugs as he deems 
iiie p.itient iieod^ , he must certify that deliver) in tlie home is safe m each 
in^tanee m whieh lie undertake-, to deliver a woman in the home, he must 
a renewal tii auihori/ation whenever an acute illness lasts longer than 
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two weeks or lequires more than ten visits or when a chronic illness is pro- 
tracted beyond two or three months, he must submit monthly bills with 
specified data, the visits arranged in chronological order, the proper authori- 
zations appended, etc , and finally he must accept a fixed fee schedule which 
“ shall be established on the basis of an appreciable reduction from the pre- 
vailing minimum cliarges for similar services ” 

The rules and regulations promulgated by the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration show evidence of careful preliminary study of the prob- 
lem and of a wish to accomplish the desired purpose with the least disturbance 
possible of the normal relations between physicians and patients Yet it is 
evident that they leave some important practical questions undecided and 
that the justice of some of the positions taken may well be questioned 
Among the first in importance of the omissions is the laclc of a clear cut 
statement as to whether the indigent patient is to be required to choose his 
own physician or whether, in the case where he has none, the relief officer 
will select one for him The latter alternative would constitute a long step 
in the direction of a governmental medical service It will seem to many 
also tliat exclusion of hospitals and their physicians and of out-patient de- 
partments and their physicians from the benefits of the act is arbitrary and 
unjust The majority of these institutions are incurring deficits in their 
attempt to provide treatment for an increasing number of indigent patients 
Their physicians are called upon to give without recompense even more of 
their time to the care of the indigent than in more prosperous years It 
may well be, how'ever, tliat the new order of things ivill lead to a larger num- 
ber of the indigent receiving care in their homes or in doctors’ offices, and 
that thus tlie clinics and hospitals will indirectly receive economic help by a 
lightening of their load The level of medical care for the patients affected 
will be maintained m these circumstances only if the physician in outside 
practice clearly distinguishes between those cases which do and those which 
do not require the facilities of a clinic for their adequate care It is ap- 
parent that time wull be required to disclose the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the plan, and tliat new rulings may alter many of its features 

Our Government in tliese stirring days is manifestly proceeding upon 
tlie assumption that a state of emergency exists which warrants the exten- 
sion of governmental action into many fields not previously included in its 
scope The physician now falls into the company of the merchant, the 
manufacturer and the laboring man as one whose occupation is to some 
extent altered in its conditions by Federal decree It must be pointed out 
that in tlie physician’s case tlie change is a relatively minor one and that he 
has been left so far ivith entire liberty of action 

The people of this country have shown plainly their disposition to accept 
in good spirit the radical actions of the Government and, w'hether individ- 
ually doubtful of the results or not, to use every effort to give to the new 
measures every cliance for success The medical profession should do no 
less It should accept these rulings establishing a form of State medicine as 
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temporary and emergency measures and give its best efforts to the task of 
accomplishing their purpose, “ the provision of good medical service at low 
cost — to the mutual benefit of indigent patient, physician, nuise, dentist 
and tax-payer ” 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


No 7 

Goverxing Mldical Care Provided ix the Home to Recipients of 

Unemployment Relief 


introduction 

The conservation and maintenance of the public health is a primary function of 
our Government In this emergency, the ingenuity of Federal, State, and local lelief 
oflicialb IS being taxed to conserve available public funds and, at the same time, to 
gi\e adequate relief to those in need To assist State and local relief administrations 
in the achie\ement of these aims, with regaid to medical care, two steps have been 
taken First, to define the general scope of authorized medical care, wheie the ex- 
penditure of Federal Emergency Relief Funds is involved, and second, to establish 
general regulation!, governing the piovision of such medical caie to recipients of un- 
employment relief 

general scopl 

( Cstraetcd from rules nos 1 and 3, previously established) 

Promulgated on June 23, 1933, rule no 1, seetion (f>), stated 

(iraiits nndt to the States from Federal funds under the Federal Emergency Relief Act 
ot 1W3 ma> be used tor th«. pajment of medical attendance and medical supplies for those 
1 imihcs that are reetising relief 

Ihe peniiisNion gi anted under this section (&) was more sharply defined in the 
mu. riiU III section {<J), uhich stated in part 

Ihtii iuiut> may nut he used for the jwjnient of hospital bills , or for providing 
;< 'ur tl mstinnioii il tar«. 'I hesc necessary services to the destitute should be made available 
iliruf,;!! Male or lf>cal fund-. 

Ill tilt ‘•ttiioii on Direct Reliei ” of rule no 3, promulgated on July 15, 1933, 
I .t.'it t! tare in the home uas listed as item 6 in the list ot the types of relief that may 
U fi.oeidtd to ’•eliet in-its, vi/ 

*f» iip’ir. Id- mtdicnit, nitdical supplies and/or mtdical atteiulanec to be furnished in 
*' 1 >.i L t .dtr the ^m.t rule adequtey ot such relict is m.idc “an obligation on the 

It Ir.i.t. tv Ktl.ti \dnnni-.trati(in uid on all the political subdivisions of the States 
* nt *trt: • rdut 

1 1 * “Sc Hi iiicilic. I care .is .ibove defined slidl he construed to include Hed- 
<' !..ii'.t. r c re . 1 . m idjuiiet lu medical care, and emergency dental service for 
. e . 1 ,'.,!“ > tiiu I'c rteciving relief 


. « I I J.M . 1 , Millie vLCvui PHiivnnn i\ rns- home in lu iimi-s rs of 

i N. v.rioy M* M gti m 


f 


tv».''i' tifiti , goverinn.; the pruvisirui in the htiir.. of titediial cin* 
It .-d'e il -.'*.,'.1 t. jiu? ur •fid.cd .tt»eiid.tfiee ' ) tii person, e'ligihle 
■t’. ii^ j, -f't, I , jl h-.t td 
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1 Policy A uniform policy with regard to the provision of medical, nursing, 
and dental care for indigent persons in their homes, shall be made the basis of an 
agreement between the relief administration and the organized medical, nursing, and 
dental professions. State and/or local The essence of such a policy should be 

(o) An agreement by the relief administration to recognize within legal and 
economic limitations, the traditional family and family-physician relationship in the 
autlionzation of medical care for indigent persons in their homes, the traditional 
physician-nurse relationship in the authorization of bed-side nursing care, the tradi- 
tional dentist-patient relationship in the authorization of emergency dental care, and 
(,&) An agreement b\ tlie phjsician, nurse (or nursing organization), and den- 
tist to furnish the same tj'pe of service to an indigent person as would be rendered 
to a private patient, but tliat such autliorized service shall be a minimum consistent 
w'lth good professional judgment, and shall be charged for at an agreed rate which 
makes due allowance for the conservation of relief funds 

The common aim should be the provision of good medical service at a low cost — 
to the mutual benefit of indigent patient, physician, nurse, dentist, and taxpayer 

The policy adopted shall be to augment and render more adequate facilities 
alreadj'- existing in the communitv for tlie provision of medical care by the medical, 
nursing, and dental professions to indigent persons It shall imply continuance in the 
use of hospitals, clinics, and medical, dental, and nursing services already established 
in the community and paid for, in whole or in part, from local and/or State funds in 
accordance with local statutes or charter provisions Federal Emergency Relief 
Funds shall not be used in lieu of local and/or State funds to pay for these established 
services 

The phrase " in their homes ” shall be interpreted to include office service for 
ambulatory patients, witli the understanding that such office service shall not supplant 
the services of clinics already provided in tlie community 

2 Piocedure A uniform procedure for authorization of medical, nursing, and 
dental care in the home shall be established by each State and/or local emeigency 
relief administration This procedure shall not be in conflict with the following 
requirements 

(o) Written Ordei All authorizations for medical, nursing, and dental care 
shall be issued in wanting by the local relief officer, on the regular relief order blahk, 
prior to giving such care, except that telephone authorization shall immediately be 
follow'ed bj such a wTitten order , and provided that authorizations for bed-side nurs- 
ing care shall be based on a recommendation bj^ the attending physician, in cases 
w'here a physician is in attendance, who shall certify to the need for nursing service 
as part of die medical care Authorizations for medicine and medical supplies shall 
also be issued in w riting and, in general, such authorizations shall not be issued except 
upon w'ritten request of the physician audionzed to attend the person for w’liose use 
they are desired 

(6) Acute Illness Authorizations for medical care for acute illness shall be 
limited to a definite period and a maximum expenditure or number of visits (i e , not 
more dian 2 w^eeks or 10 visits), according to the standard agreement made between 
relief officials and physicians under regulation 1 Medical care in excess of diis 
period shall not be authorized until after a reinvestigation of the case in the home 
by the local emergency relief administration 

(c) Chronic Illness Medical care for prolonged illnesses, such as chronic 
asthma, chronic heart disease, chronic rheumatism, diabetes, etc , shall be autliorized 
on an individual basis, and, m general, \ isits shall be limited in frequency ( i e , not 
more tlian 1 visit per week for a period not exceeding 2 or 3 months) b> agreement 
Nursing care for sucli chronic illnesses shall, in geneial, be authorized m accordance 
w'ltli the need tor such care as indicated b> the attending plijsician If necessary, more 
frequent visits, bj the phj sician or nurse, for an acute attack occurring iii the course 
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of a chronic illness, may be authorized Care for chronic illness authorized under this 
section shall supplement and not supersede existing community services, such as 

visiting nursing service or institutional care 

(d) Obstetrical Care Authorization for obstetrical service in the home shall 
include an agreed minimum number of prenatal visits (where possible), delivery in 
the home, and necessary postnatal care Due caution shall be exercised that this 
authorization for delivery in the home does not involve undue risk to the patient for 
whom hospital care may be imperative The physician authorized to attend the con- 
finement in the home shall be responsible for certifying to the local relief administra- 
tion that, in his professional judgment, delivery in the home will be safe 

(e) Special Services Medical and nursing services not covered above shall be 
authorized on an individual basis, subject to tlie general provisions of the agreement 
made under regulation 1 Special dental service shall be subject to a similar pio- 
cedure 

Medical care shall not ordinarily be authorized by relief administi ations for con- 
ditions that do not cause acute suffering, interfere with earning capacity, endanger 
life, or threaten some permanent new handicap that is preventable when medical caie 
is sought 

(/) Accessory Services Emergency dental caie and bedside nursing service, 
for indigent persons m their homes, may be authorized subject to the existing genei'al 
policy of the State and/or local relief administration 

(1) Dental care shall, in general, be restricted to emergency extractions and 
repairs Dentists and dental care shall be subject to the same general restrictions in- 
dicated for physicians under regulation 1 

(2) Bedside nursing care, where authorized, shall conform to a procedure com- 
p.ir.ible to the one outlined for physicians above, and shall be provided under an 
agreement nude between relief administrations and nuising organizations. State 
and/or local, under the same principles suggested for physicians under regulation 1. 
Standards oi accredited local nursing organizations shall be followed by nurses giving 
authorized bedside nursing care to indigent persons in their homes Such authorized 
l)t.dsulu miraing tare slull not supersede or supplant existing local official services 
giving sutli tare under the provisions of local law 

‘ n/j J'ce Sclicdide. The agreement between the State and/or local relief ad- 
nniiiitraiion aiul tlie organized professional groups of physicians, nurses, and dentists, 
;>t lit and/or local, cstablishtd undtr regulation 1, shall include a fee schedule cover- 
ing tlie Insic and special services outlined in sections (b) to (/), inclusive, of this 
.t ^Illation III the interests of simplified accounting it is suggested That a flat rate 
lie t .'al)li-<litd, on 4i ptr visit basis for the usual c.ire given to acute and chronic illness 
I <.vt'iin-> lb) and (.f) above), tor attendance at confmenient (section (d) above), 
lor viacr;tm.> uxtraciioiu (section (/) above), and for a bedside nursing visit 
I .c-tn>ii t/j above j, and that all special services (medical, nursing, or dental) be 
^-ovcctl b an agreed reduction from the usual minimum fee schedule for such services 
..III 111 agreed iinMiimiii tee A iccogui/cd differential in fee shall be established 
' -’ate., a [.'line a'ul an otiice visit All fees shall be established on the basis of an 
t ee* ib*e retluelio.i troiii the prevailing miiunuiin charges tor similar services in the 
'-ti'- >' d b i.at ci)’j''iiimiites, with due recognition ot the certaint>, simplicit> and 
; r .. ii , of I > ..t tint authon/ation trom the local relief administration insures 
ill. ebe-'iiV didl oiilv applv where the expciuliturc of Eederal Relief Funds 
I I . a d b 'll r. it preclude me pavnent of additional amounts irorn local fundo. 

V.b.'v ‘-.1 t.L nil', ng care ij authorized, tht rate per visit sli ill be established 
>. '.'vt „ .it : tu esCecd tie certit.cd cu^t jicr visit established tor accredited 

• * ' u " I *i’g . ir It*.;!', n ti c St.te O' local dt .trict 

' .. 1 '., ,1. .tiu o'.r (Of nursing o'-g inizat.on.j, and dentist.* who arc 

• . *1* 1 u Can to irdige: t p^r-oiij ni their home* shall submit 
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to tlie local relief official, monthly (within 10 days after the last day of the calendar 
month in which such medical care was provided), an itemized bill for each patient 
Each bill shall be chronologically arranged and shall contain at least enough informa- 
tion to permit proper audit (i e , name, age, and address of patient , general nature of 
illness or diagnosis, whether home or office treatment, dates of service, and status 
of case at end of month — cured, sent to hospital, dead, needs further care, etc ) 
Bills for medical care shall be accompanied by the original written order for such 
care, except for cases in which medical service under an authorization has not ter- 
minated during the calendar month covered by the bill, in which cases the bill shall 
show, in addition to the details required above, tlie date and serial number of the 
outstanding order Retroactive authorizations shall not be issued or honored for 
payment 

Bills for special and accessory services, outlined under sections (e) and (/) 
above, shall give full details of such services, and bills for medicines and medic^ 
supplies, under (t) below, shall be subject to the same general requirements Bills 
for drugs shall list the name and quantity of each The formula and number of each 
prescription costing more than 25 cents shall be submitted with or made a part of the 
pharmacist’s bill 

Note The submission of bills and their audit and authorization for payment will be 
simplified if the State Emergency Relief Administration provides a suitable bill form 

(t) Medicine and Medical Supplies Phj'sicians providing authorized medical 
care to indigent persons shall use a formulary which excludes expensive drugs where 
less expensive drugs can be used uith the same therapeutic effect When expensive 
medication is considered essential by the authorized attending physician it may be 
authorized after consultation with the local medical advisory committee 

Prescriptions for necessary drugs and medicine shall be restricted to tlie National 
Formulary or the United States Pharmacopeia To avoid excessive expenditures for 
remedies of unknown or doubtful value proprietary or patent medicines shall not be 
authorized 

State and/or local relief officials are urged to make trade agreements with 
pharmaceutical organizations and druggists for uniform or reduced rates for pre- 
scriptions 

Authorizations for medical supplies shall be restricted to the simplest emergency 
needs of the patient consistent with good medical care 

In general, authorizations for medicine and medical supplies shall not be issued 
except upon written request of tlie physician authorized to attend the person for whose 
use they are desired 

3 Aiithoiity The State emergency relief administration, responsible for the 
distribution of Federal and State Emergency Relief Funds to local relief adminis- 
trations, shall give approval to such statements of policy, proposed fee schedules, and 
detailed procedures, governing the provision of medical, nursing, and dental care m 
the home to recipients of unemployment relief, as may be established by State and/or 
local relief administrations, in accordance with the provisions of regulations 1 and 
2, above, before such policies, schedules, and procedures shall take effect It shall 
be the responsibility of the State emergency relief administration to formulate a 
program of medical, nursing, and dental care for indigent persons in their homes, 
which shall not be in conflict witli the provisions of regulations 1 and 2, above, and 
to make sure, by giving or withholding approval, that analogous programs formulated 
by local relief administrations shall not be m conflict with such State program 

(o) State and Local Professional Advisory Committees State and local relief 
administrations shall request the presidents of the State and local medical, nursing, 
dental, and pharmaceutical organizations, respectively, to designate an existing com- 
mittee or appoint a special committee, to advise them m the formulation and adoption 
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of adequate programs for medical, nursing, and dental care in the home for indigent 
persons The relief administrations shall be lesponsible for the final adoption of such 
programs The medical, nursing, dental, and pharmaceutical advisory committees 
can assist these administrations in maintaining proper professional standards and in 
enlisting the cooperation of the constituent, professional membership in such programs 
Local medical, nursing, and dental programs submitted to the State relief administra- 
tion for approval should be submitted to the appropnate professional advisory com- 
mittee for comment, before final approval is given The appropnate professional 
advisory committees should be consulted by relief administrations witli regard to 
disputed problems of medical, nursing, and dental policy and practice 

(b) Licensed Piactitioners of Medicine and Related Piofessions When a pro- 
gram of medical care m the home for indigent persons has been officially adopted, 
participation shall be open to all physicians licensed to practice medicine in the State, 
subject to local statutory limitations and the general policy outlined in regulation 1, 
above Physicians authorized by relief officials to give medical care under this 
program shall have accepted, or shall be willing to accept, the legulations and re- 
strictions inherent in such a program In order to provide adequate medical care 
it may be desirable for local relief officials to maintain on a district basis a list or file 
of phjsicians in the community who have agreed m writing to comply with the 
officially adopted program Such a list of physicians should also facilitate a more 
equitable distribution of orders for medical sei vices 

A similar polic> and procedure shall be followed in the preparation of approved 
lists of nurses, dentists, and pharmacists Licensuie and/or registration to practice 
their respective professions in the State shall be a pieiequisite to approval of graduate 
nurses, dentists, and pharmacists for authorized participation in the officially ap- 
proved St.ite program for the provision of medical care for indigent persons m their 
homes 

(c) Slate Progiani fot Medical Caie to Indigent Peisons in Their Homes When 
till. State tniergenej relief admmi:>tration has adopted a uniform program for medical, 
nuraing, and dental care for indigent persons m their homes, m accordance with these 
rules, a cop> of such program, including the statement of policy, fee schedules, and 
detailed proteduies, sliall be liled immediately with the Federal Emeigency Relief 
Adinim:>tiatiun 
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An Indev of Treatment By vaiious writers, edited by Robert Hutchinson, M D , 

FRCP Tenth Edition, Revised xviii + 1027 pages, 18 X 26 cm William 

Wood and Company, New York 1931 Price, $12 00 

This, the tenth edition of a ^^ork first published in 1907, is suited to the needs of 
die general piactitioner ratlier than to those of the specialist of any type It includes 
medicine, surgery g\’necology, obstetrics, and practically all other branches in its 
scope, and of necessity', the treatment of many diseases is outlined in one plan only, 
ratlier than allowing several alternatives 

The section on diabetes mellitus, by Edmund Spreggs, is quite complete Several 
methods of dietetic treatment are fully outlined, the choice of method depending on 
the physician and patient Directions for making up menus according to a dietary 
prescription are much clearer and more easily followed than those m most textbooks 
High carbohydrate diets are only suggested, and except in the section on diabetes in 
children, a maximum of 100 gm daily is given Less attention is paid to surgical 
complications than is desirable The section on tlie treatment of coma is clear and 
complete 

A special section on the treatment of diabetes in childhood, by George Graham, 
is included It contains several useful suggestions, and advocates high carbohydrate 
diets Tables of food composition, by A J Leigh, are rather complete and made up 
in an unusual and very helpful way, which should facilitate very much the calculation 
of diets 

The English origin of this book is emphasized by the assignment of five times 
more space to the treatment of gout than is devoted to the medical treatment of 
duodenal ulcer Only one plan of treatment for duodenal ulcer is suggested The 
suggestion that operation should be carried out as soon as possible after a hemorrhage 
is unusual, especially A\hen contrasted to tlie conser-v ative treatment of hemorrhage 
usually followed m this country' 

The section on pneumonia is disappointing Only one method of oxygen ad- 
ministration IS suggested, that of the nasal catheter Oxygen tents and chambers 
are not discussed, nor is die quantity of oxygen given mentioned at all Serum treat- 
ment IS dismissed in a short paragraph witliout recommendation even in Type I 
pneumonias The recommendation of intravenous mercurials m the presence of a 
positive blood culture is startling 

Much useful information about nursing procedures, physiotherapy, and other 
methods of treatment is given The almost exclusive use of the English system of 
weights and measures is a disadvantage, as most schools in this country are attempting 
to adopt the metric system Likewise die frequent mention of English proprietary 
drugs, without the names of the manufacturers, is confusing Spa treatment is 
emphasized, the health resorts in the United States are not mentioned The intro- 
duction, by the editor, discusses the importance of a v\ ell organized plan of treatment, 
and serv'es to correlate the main contents of die book 

It IS inevitable in a work of this type, with so many individual contributors, that 
some unevenness of value should occur The average is high, however, and through- 
out the book there is ev idence of care in preparation and organization Many articles 
supplement each other Indexing is complete As a compact and ready source ot 
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therapeutic information for the physician in active practice this book has a distinct 
field of usefulness 

T N C 


An Indev of Prognosis and End-Results of Ti eat incut. By various writers, edited 
by A Rendle Short, B S , B Sc (Lond), FRCS (Eng) Fourth Edition, 
Fully Revised xi + 599 pages, 18X26 cm William Wood and Company, 
New York 1932 Price, $13 50 

This volume is a companion to the Index of Diffeiential Diagnosis and Indev 
of Treatment, issued by the same publishers, and follows the same geneial plan of 
organization It includes practically all branches of medicine and surgery The 
purposes of the work, as stated in the preface to the first edition and repeated in that 
of the present edition are 

“ 1 To set forth the results, and particularly the end-results of treatment, in such 
a form as will enable the practitioner to obtain a fair, unbiased, reasoned opinion as 
to the prospects of securing for his patient permanent relief, and the risks of such 
treatment 

“ 2 To furnish data by means of which, apart from the question of treatment, one 
may arrive at an accurate forecast of what will probably happen to the individual 
patient ” 

The book exhibits a degree of uniformity unusual in a composite work of this 
tjpe. In general, the same plan is carried out m discussion of different diseases. 
Prognosis as to recovery from acute disease is discussed in general, together with 
effects of treatment The incidence of complications and sequelae is outlined fully 
In the sections on chronic diseases, prognosis as to ultimate recovery, retention of 
function, and ultimate duration of life are discussed 

'Ihe surgic.il articles, man> of which are contributed by the editor, A Rendle 
Short, are \er> interesting Tjpes of operation, mortality from operative procedures, 
immediate and late result of operation, with complicating factors, are fully outlined 
rabloo which c.in be read at a gl.incc are included m many of the articles Statistics, 
IS a rule, are recent and carcfiill> analyzed, and a satisfactory bibliography is usually 
iiu hided Ver> full discussion is given those diseases which admit of either “ medi- 
cal '' or “surgical*’ treatment In this class falls the article on peptic ulcer, con- 
tributed bv the editor 

'Ihe section* devoted to medical diseases are, as a rule, less formally written and 
not ^o well documented as the surgic.il articles, with fewer statistical tables, but in 
spite of this tlicv are none the kss interesting and informative Articles on cardio- 
’.a.cul.ir disease, largtl> contributed b> C F Coombs, C B Perry, and E J Poynton 
.ire quite complete. Most ot the ncurologic.al section* are by J Purves-Stewart 

An tsptci.dlv valuable chapter on anesthetic-, is contributed b> D W Buxton 
\i.esthL'tic iuzards, eftect of anesthesia on disease, incidence ot complications from 
diilertn: anesthetics, and the choice ot .mcsthetics for l>pes of patients and operations 
are UiU> di ctisscd 

']t»> boal. '•heuJd la. a valiiible addition to anv ph>sieian's hbrar> 'Ihe in- 
pj-m t‘j, rt tnrou'thuir is dear, aeet-ssibk and well digested, and presented in a very 
,e amg rt' uaser 

T. N. C 
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Pcdiati ICS By Henry Dwight Chapin, M A , !M D , Professor Emeritus of Pedi- 
atrics, New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia University, and 
Lawrence T Royster, M D , Professor of Pediatrics and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics, University of Virginia xvi + 775 pages , 16 X 23 cm Wil- 
liam Wood and Co , Baltimore, Maryland 1933 Price, $7 00 

This IS the seventh revised and enlarged edition of the standaid textbook which 
was first published m 1910 under the title of Diseases of Infants and Childieii It 
IS an eminently practical book whose value to the profession is attested by the ap- 
pearance of repeated new editions 

The first section deals with growth and development and includes a splendid 
chapter on the appraisal of the child This is followed by excellent chapters on the 
feeding of newly born children and infants The advances of the past five years in 
die knowledge of digestion and metabolism of food elements are well presented An 
entire chapter is devoted to the latest conceptions of the vitamins New sections on 
ketosis and alkalis have been added under diseases of the digestive tract 

Intelligence tests are described, as well as various diagnostic and therapeutic 
procedures The chapter on diseases of the brain includes a concise discussion of 
lead poisoning Another interesting new article is the consideration of erythroblastic 
anemia which the author placed in the class of primary anemias 

Finally there is a chapter on the care of dependent infants and children which 
should prove especially interesting to the general practitioner 

The mam divisions of tlie book are based on the systems of the human body, to 
which are added a section on infectious diseases and one on the commoner surgical 
diseases It is pleasing to note that the section on diseases of nutrition is completely 
separated from that on diseases of the digestive tract 

This book is useful and this new edition will prove valuable alike to pediatricians, 
practitioners and students 

A H F 

Biochemistn' of Medicine By A T Cameron, MA, DSc, FIC, FRSC, and 
C R Gilmour, M D , CM, F R C P (C ) 506 pages , 22 5 X 15 cm Win 

Wood and Co , Baltimore, Maryland 1933 

As tlie title implies, this book is written for the student of medicine rathei than 
for the student of pure biochemistry The authors have undertaken successfully to 
present to those in tlie medical profession a text which will correlate and interpret 
biochemical data with reference to their medical significance There has been no 
attempt to present pure theoretical biochemistry except where such information would 
lead to a better understanding of the subject discussed 

The normal metabolism of carbohydrates, fats, and proteins is discussed in sut- 
ficient detail to enable tlie reader to appreciate the complete analjses of abnormalities 
in tliese fields The authors have gone further than a mere statement of diseases and 
causes for they have given within the text those tests tliat are essential for the identi- 
fication of the disease or corroboration of their diagnosis Clinical symptoms 
theoretical interpretations and chemical tests are presented m such a fashion as has 
rarely been found in a single text The raie diseases are discussed in as much detail 
as past and recent investigations permit The discussion of the abnormalities of 
protein metabolism is particularly complete 

The chapter headed “Metabolism of Water Passage of water and dissohtd 
substances across animal membranes Edema and kidney function ” is one of the 
most able of its kind A vast subject is coiered in a reiiiarkablj condensed and com- 
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plete fashion The authors have covered the literature up to and including the latest 
publications For example the short paragraph on the formation of the cerebrospinal 
fluid summarizes completely this important physiological process from the chemical 
viewpoint while the references cover the subject in theoretical and technical details 
Other than this there is a necessarily short discussion on respiration, a chaptei 
on the endocrine secretions and a moie or less outlined account on the vitamins, their 
sources and the functional disturbances caused by their deficiencies To these have 
been added short chapters on gastric functional tests and liver tests, giving a short 
description of those used in most laboratories or those suggested in recent papers 
The authors have added to the value of the book by placing at the end of each 
chapter a short summary and the latest references which are peitment to the subject 
discussed 

Biochemisfry of Medicine is an excellent supplementary text for any piofessional 
man who wishes to review his biochemistry in terms of the cases he has seen or foi 
tlie student w'ho wishes to correlate his pure biochemistry with clinical data 

E M R 


Dci dialcktische Matenahsmns uiid die kltntsche Mcdisin By Piofessor J LirsciiiTZ 
< Allukrainische Gesellschaft zur Forderung der kulturellen Verbindungen mit 
dem Auslaiide ) Paper 80 pages Afedwydaw Kharkiw 1932 

This biiiall monograph is essentially propaganda, setting forth the ideas and 
ihcories of Soviet Rupublicanism so far as the philosophic view of medicine is con- 
cerned ft is of little value, except to show the trend of scientific and philosophic 
thougiit its applied to medicine m present day Russia 

A C G 


Dut III Sinus Inficltons and Colds By Ecox V Ullmanx 166 pages The Mac- 
imll.ui Cornpaiu, New York 


In the iiuroduttion to Ins hook the author states that “this work constitutes the 
fir>t sj'.tenuiic attempt to .ipplv the modern knowledge of nutrition to individuals wlio 
')uncr from lepcatcd colds and sinus mfettions” 'Ihe attempt has not been wholly 
Mncv'' 5 ful 'I he editor, it is true, lathcr than the author (whose training seems to 
haw liLtii thiLfl\ in \ icnna), must be responsible for the retention of foreign ex- 
pr«.-sion>, and the German phraseoiogj tiansfened bodily into English For ex- 
unph pho-^phonis i<> ‘ phosphor," lecithin is “ lezithin," and chlorine is “ chlor ” , 
the »l;ectueN ‘ ainmalic " and " \egetabilic ” oeciir throughout, and food is con- 
t'lnitlh hi,in!,' exploited" One chapter is denoted to a condensed and somewhat 
inn.<.iir, \ c** po'^ition oi element'll cheinistrv, and another to the estimation of urinaiy 
'• nlit. 111.] min.tr> ehloriden 'Ihe author deprecate', the ingestion of too much water 
in : 5 i. d.ti ffi prtur-. ilk.dine fooiU, and believes in the reduction ot the use ol 
mil, .(ic pro.em, i> well 'is ot earholudrates whenever possible bruits and 
, 't e've» i.>>Ud i‘. i^td uni,, when e.iimed ill gl.iaa jara Giirtas.il should he used in- 
' 1 <*i (It 


o* in iiliue' mict eiMjdi I'l/ed aversions is to soditiin chloride, to the ex- 

.r . , xo’i ut .vht..ii in the loud he aacrihes maiiv ills He states tint it way 
A I .{,v.r aidit., .titd htfee ot hid breath which “is quite often due to 

s. •!’ * . n «,i lu'd in th,. ah ’ He sNiu , th.it the int tke ot sodium chloride 
o. xs ^ t, jtr th,. >. 'nnujiouj to «he lull utih/atioii oi proteins,’' and that 
d :< ( . r (>' c ni.'o'iut 'deoiio’ ii’d opi (t< s ’’ " Xo one was cvei 

. > ()‘de . - .1 > •.dt" ' Hi! nualern treiMi.-nt .vlneli deprive. 
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patients with high blood pi assure and kidney disease of table salt is the best proof 
that man can get along without it” Finally appears the remarkable statement that 
“if sodium IS ‘eliminated in the intake/ the biological effect of calcium will be en- 
forced, and the diet will work antiphlogislically ” 

The book contains statements such as the following “ Plums and prunes have a 
solvent effect on the catarrhs of the digestive tract " “ Blackberries produce per- 
spiration and dissolve mucus ” “ Sprue can be cured only with a diet of fresh straw- 
berries ” ‘‘ Lemon juice has a caustic effect on the mucous membranes of the stomach, 
and IS decalcifying to the enamel of the teeth, and may even lead to poisoning” 
“ Onions should not be given in kidney diseases ” Perhaps the most interesting fact 
about this book is that it is sponsored by a firm whose reputation in the field of medi- 
cal publication is very high 

G A H 



COLLEGE NEWS NOTES 

1934 CLINICAL SESSION 


The eighteenth Annual Clinical Session of the American College of Physicians 
will be held in Chicago, April 16-20, 1934, with headquarters at the Palmer House 
As President of the College, Dr George Morris Piersol, Philadelphia, has charge of 
the preparation of the program of general sessions Dr James B Herrick, Chicago, 
was appointed General Chairman by the Board of Regents and will have charge of 
local arrangements Dr Herrick has appointed Dr Arthur R Elliott, Chicago, as 
chairman of the committee responsible for the preparation of the program of clinics 
in various Chicago institutions and hospitals 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

In accordance with provisions of the By-Laws of the American College of Phy- 
sicians, Dr George ^lorris Piersol, President, has made the following appointments 
to the Board of Governors, the appointees to hold office until the next regular 
election 

Dr Clarence L Andrews, Atlantic City, N J , to fill vacancy caused by the death of 
Dr VV Blair Stewart; 

Dr. Robert B Kerr, Manchester, N H , to fill vacancy caused by the death of Di 
Edward O Otis 


Atknowledgmeiu is nude of the receipt of the following donations to the Libraiy 
of the Amern.an College of Physicians by authors w’ho are members of the College 

Dr Randall Clifford (Fellow), Boston, Mass — 1 book “The Sputum Its Ex- 
.uiunation and Clinical Significance”, 

Dr William D Reid ^ Fellow), Boston, Mass — 2 books “Diseases of the Heart” 
and leaching Methods in Medicine”, 

Dr I o<lo\ico Mancusi-Ungaro (Fellow), Newark, N J — 2 reprints. 

Dr baimiel Weiss (bellow), New York, N Y — 1 reprint, 

Dr Ldg'ir F Kiser (Fellow), Indianapolis, Ind — I reprint, 

11'' lldUtr Kiidisill, Jr (FUlow), Charleston, S C — 2 reprints, 

Di Jttieph B Wol'ie ( A-«sociati.), Philadelphia, Pa — 7 reprints, 
i)i I'.irton I Zohmaii (Associate), Brookhn, N Y — 4 reprints 


\ t u.i'i.j.t'c^ lor '?iiniC\ 01 Kc search on tin. Gonococcus and Gonococcal In- 
baa Ucn lorsvcd b\ the Dnision oi Medical Sciences of the N.itional Re- 
' •'.fi t ooncil, m cooperation with the American Social H>gienc ,\s->ociation Its 
I ■- >> f.t vullcit, and’/c and cobaie the facts alreadc c'ltablidieil and the eftorts 
* . in pn ^rt ■. »o adrl to knowledge ot the gonococcus and gonococcal infections, 
‘t > ’■cgsrdi lactcriolugj, juthologv, iniimnmv, nicchani'.in of intectioii and 


D'. 
* D,' 


ti e 


»o*sn , oi t.icr ip_,, 

.bvf 1. ! I'kc liciloa J, .\c. York t.ii>, u '5ccretar> ot the Committee, 
t'ki.c,-. {f f t: Xc.c II, .Veil, Conn, .> ( hairnun ot the Division. 
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Dr Charles R Drake (Fellow), Minneapolis, was recently elected by a large 
majority School Director of the Minneapolis Public Schools 


Dr Marjorie E Reed (Associate), Plymouth, Pa, recently accepted an invitation 
to become a member of the Editorial Board of the Child Welfare and Public Health 
Department of the Medical and Professional Woman’s Journal 


The Extension Division of the University of Oklahoma, in cooperation with the 
Oklahoma State Medical Association, will offer a series of medical lectures for county 
medical societies in that State Among lecturers selected to present courses, the 
following Fellows are included 

Dr Lea A Riely, 

Dr L J Moorman, 

Dr Ray M Balyeat, 

Dr A B Chase, 

Dr John E Heatley, 

Dr Wann Langston, 

Dr Everett S Lain, 

Dr J T Martin, 

Dr E C Mason, 

Dr R C Pigford, 

Dr H H Turner, 

Dr A W White, 

Dr C M Pounders 


Dr J W Torbett (Fellow), Marlm, Texas, addressed the American Physical 
Therapy Association, Chicago, September 12, 1933, on “ The Recent Advances in 
the Dietetic Treatment of Chronic Diseases ” 


Dr Isaac Seth Hirsch (Fellow) has been made Professor of Roentgenology at 
the New York University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, succeeding Dr 
Leon T LeWald (Fellow) , who has retired 


Dr John I jMarker (Fellow), Davenport, Iowa, was recently elected Secretary 
of the lon-a and Illinois Central District Medical Association 


Dr George S Johnson (Associate), formerly Assistant Director of the Colorado 
Psychopathic Hospital of the University of Colorado, became Professor of Neuro- 
psychiatry at Stanford University School of Medicine September 1, 1933 


Lt Col Harley J Hallett (Fellow), U S Army, has been relieved at Fort 
Humphreys, Va , and assigpied to the Hawaiian Department 

Major John G Knauer (Associate), U S Army, has been relieved at Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, and assigned to Balboa Heights, C Z 


Dr Frank N Gordon (Fellow) has been transferred from the U S Veterans’ 
Adimnistration Hospital at Dwight, III , to the U S Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital at Dayton, Ohio 
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COLIEGE NEWS NOTES 


Dr Brjan M Riley (Fellow), Omaha, a membei of the faculty of the Creighton 
University School of Medicine for the past thirty-three years, was recently appointed 
Dean, to succeed the late Dr Herman von W Schulte 

Dr Adolph Sachs (Fellow), Omaha, also a member of the faculty for many 
years, succeeds Dr Riley as Head of the Department of Internal Medicine at Creigh- 
ton University and St Joseph Hospital 


Dr H A Pattison (Fellow), Livingston, N Y, has been appointed by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association as representative on the special After-Caie Commit- 
tee of the International Union Against Tuberculosis 


Dr Joel J White (Fellow), Lieut -Commander, Medical Corps, U S Navy, who 
has been on duty during the past foui years in Washington, D C , as a member of 
the Facult) of the U S Naval Medical School and in charge of the Division of 
Aviation Medicine, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and also as instructor in Avia- 
tion Medicine on the Faculty of Georgetown University, School of Medicine, 1932-33 
Se->sion, has been detailed to the Staff of Admiial A W Johnson, Commander Air- 
tr.ift, Base Force, U S Fleet, on the U S S Wright, Flagship, based at San Diego, 
Califoi nia 

Dr White recently received a Letter of Commendation from the Secretary of 
the N.i\> for the development of an instrument for the analysis of the air m the 
cockpits and cabins of airplanes to determine caibon monoxide concentration Dr 
W lute is the author of an article entitled “ Carbon ^lonoxide and Its Relation to Air- 
erait,” \\hieh aiiptared in the April 1932 issue of the Naval Medical Bulletin 


Dr Howard b Brasted (Fellow), Ilornell, N Y, was lecently elected Secretary 
oi the beieiith District Branch ot the New Yoik State Medical Society 


Di Ralph I’tiiibertaii (Fellow), Philadelphia, Pa, Associate Professor of Medi- 
Liue III die Lniveisiti ot Pennsvhania Graduate School of Medicine and Chairman of 
lb* \inerjt in Coniniittee for the’ Control of Rhcuniatisni, was the guest speaker on 
the ()v.va'>ion oi a Joint Meeting of the Fifth Councilor District of the Illinois State 
Mvihe.d Soeie’ts and die Sangamon County Meilical Society, at Springfield, 111 , on 
Oelolier 5 


Di I oui-> I'aiigert > Bishop, Jr ('Fellow), New York, N Y, has been appointed 
' •>. mitmg t lrdlologl^l to J he Fohn 'I Mather Meniorial Hospital of Port Jefferson, 
N* '< '* or' 


i I, lull 
t.<* 'Ldn .1* 


«'d • 1 elioa », I or-.\th, (>a , was reeemh reappointed to the Stale 
Ls'inineri lor a term oi lour \ears, ending bepteinber 1. 1937 


R , !• d* Jr f I ell'O, ), Ch irleato'i, b 
lit. \ i.'. d K tda’ni ItS'iiinle, London 


C, Is pin suing postgraduate 


' S (« << .<.r i ‘ elin I W.iibiiigtjjn D ( , t hairman. Dr Care T 
* <- >, W. an,,oi(,, I) t , \ lee ( ti iir',’ in. ’iid Dr. V. diiam Gerr) 
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Morgan (.Fellow), Washington, D C, Coniinitteeinan, were a Committee for the 
Southern Medical Association's post-meeting visit to Washington, November 18 


Dr E S Lam (Fellow), Oklahoma City, Okla , received a Class I award for 
reseaich on ‘‘Electro-Galvanic Lesions of the Oral Cavity Produced by Artificial 
Dentures ” from the American !Medical Association 


The Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors of America met at Toronto 
on October 12 Dr Samuel B Scholz, Jr (Associate), Philadelphia, Pa, will act 
as Editor of the Proceedings The meeting was addressed, among others, by Dr 
Charles F Martin (blaster), iMontreal, P Q, Dr Lewellys F Barker (Fellow), 
Baltimore, Md , Dr Jabez H Elliott (Fellow), Toronto, Out, and Dr I M 
Rabinowitch (Fellow), Montreal, P Q 
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Gas-Gangrene 

Antitoxin 

(National) 

Therapeutic Use 

Gas-Gangzene Antitoxm is especially indicated in the treatment of gas gangrene 
infection, peritonitis, gangrenous appendicitis, gas phlegmon, chrome ulcers and othei 
perfriugens and vibnon septique infections 

Imincdtatob sjmptoiiis ot gas siuistene doielop the serum should be slightly warmed and 
idmmistcred intraienousl}, also Into tissues around the wound when possible, and injections 
made slowly Additional doses of serum are advised at S to 12 hour intervals as indicated 
by effect of the specific scrum treatment 

Identification of the nnneroblo spore forming bacteria requires much time and involves great 
technical difiicultles it is therefore necessary to Institute treatment promptly with n bi- 
valent Gns-Gongrcno Antitoxin Ali foreien material should be removed from the wound 

Gns-GonErene Antitoxin is standardized in definite units strength and furnished in perfected 
birmges, with chromium (rustless) steel needles, containing 

Pcrfrlngens Antitoxin 10,000 units 
(Cl uelchii) 

Yibtlon Septique 10,000 " 





^ DOOtfKPUtr 


Prophylactic Use 


Tetauus-Perfriogeus AuUtosm is for prophylactic use against tetanus and gas- 
gangrene infections A prophylactic dose contains Tetanus Antitoxin with Perfria- 
gens and Vibnon Septique Antitoxins Purnisbed in perfected syringes, uith clironuum 
(rustless) steel needles, each syringe containing 

Tetauus Antitoxin 1500 units 

Perfriugens Antitoxin 2000 ** 

'Vibrion Septique Antitoxin 2000 “ 

the contents of the sjringo should be iujected subcutaneously, or intrumubculurl} , so soon 
as possible after the Injury If the wound is slow in healing a second or third injection 
should he giicn at intcnals of one to two weeks This is important in compound fractures, 
gun shot or cartridge wounds and when contaminated wound areas are imolved 



i 
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TWnti Brochure on Gas-Gangrene Antitoxin per adv in Annals of Internal Medicine 

Kame 

Address 

State Date 
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qA Room and a Bath for Two and a Half 



Hotel Pennsylvania 

39TH & CHESTNUT STREETS 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ROOMS rates I ^2.50 SINGLE WITH BATH 

OUU BATHS FROM I ^4.00 DOUBLE WITH BATH 

Hotel Pennsylvania is the Nearest First-Class Hotel to — 

Headquarters of American College of Physicians 
University of Pennsylvania 
University Hospital 
American Oncologic Hospital 
Philadelphia General Hospital 
Presbyterian Hospital 

HOTEL PL'i.'iSYLVAMA 13 MTUATED AWAY FROM THE NOISE AND BUSTLE 
OF DOWN rows', BUT WITHIN TEN MINUTES* RIDE OF ANY 
POINT OF THE ClIY BY TROLLEY, ELEVATED TRAINS 
OH niE BUS THAT PASSES THE DOOR 


Come aitce and you will come again 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE TREATMENT 

OF TUBERCULOSIS 

LOCATION 

Sixteen miles cost of Los Angeles In the foothills of the Sierra Madre Mountains, at 
an elevation of 1000 feet. On the mam lino of Santa Fe Railway Connected with Los Angeles 
by intcrurban railway and splendid boulevards 

ENVIRONS 

The grounds consist of a beautiful park of forty acres, in which arc found a variety of 
n itivc Live Oaks, subtropical trees and plants, and a profusion of beautiful shrubs and flowers 
M.uty binding walks and nooks of exquisite beauty add to its attractiveness When on exercise, 
patients also enjoy the beautiful trails in the adjoining canyons and mountains 

MEDICAL CARE 

Competent resident staff Examinations for comparison every six weeks Close medical 
nujArrvnom 'Fhcir individual needs and problems receive personal attention 

IHEIUPEiniC CARE 

Tads are not followed, but an endeavor is made to give patients the amount of rest and 
eve ci,c suited to their individual needs, the benefits of a liberal and aderiuatc diet; such tome 
n ri^urrs os will increase their rcaistancc, and other measures that will help them overcome 
iiiv disturbing s>«iptofu» or complications that may arise. Heliotherapy tuberculin, pncumo> 
tijvrax md sui^cry cmplojcd whenever indicated 

DlACNCoTlC CLINIC 

A di4„no»iIe cl me Is m imtoined for the study of all diseases of the chest 
'.Vcckty rales fjom $25 00 up including medical attention mcdicmct (except expensive 
ff e*i and jicncfal nut4.ng Extra charge for operative n.easutcs (except pneumothorax) 

1' M LOrriLNCLK. M D . Medical Director 

j.r Fart »uJar> AibiteM 

THE FOTFENGER SANATORIUM, Monrovin, Cilifornw 


Jfouriial when writing to Adrcrtlicru 
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THE ANALYSIS SHOWS 


THE VALUABLE ALKALINE CHARACTER OF 


VICHY CELESTINS 

Natural Mineral Water 


INDICATIONS 

In stomach and 
liver affections 
and digestive disorders 
in general; 
in gout, arthritis 
associated with uric 
acidemia, uricemia, 
and nephrolithiasis of 
uric aad origin. 



BOTTLED 
AT THE SPRING 
VICHY, FRANCE 


ANALYSIS 

(GRAMS PER LITER) 

Sodium bicarbonate 

3 3090 

Potassium bicarbonate 

0 2490 

Lithium bicarbonate 

0 0281 

Calcium bicarbonate 

0.7400 

1 Magnesium bicarbonate 0 1016 I 

Ferrous bicarbonate 

0 0012 

Sodium chlonde 

0 3830 

Sodium sulphate 

0 2430 

Sdica 

Sodium arseniate, ) 

0 0300 

Phosphate and y present | 

mtrate ) 




Brochure with Therapeutic Data and Medical Bibliography 

sent on request. 


Sole United States Agents, American Agency of French Vichy, Inc., 503 Fifth Avc , New York 







I Eighteenth oAnnual QUnical Session 

THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 

CHICAGO, ILL.— APRIL 16-20, 1934 

HEADQUARTERS— THE PALMER HOUSE 


In charge of program of general sessions 

GEORGE MORRIS PIERSOL, President 

1913 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In charge of program of clinics and demonstrations 

JAMES B. HERRICK, General Chairman 

Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, 111. 


COMMITTEE ON CLINICS 

AHTHUR R, ELLIOTT, Chairman 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 

HENRY T. RICKETTS. Graudate School of Medicine, Univ. of Chicago 

HUGH A. McGUIGAN, University of Illinois College of Medicine 

CHARLES A, ELLIOTT, Northv/estern University Medical School 

ITALD F. VOLINt, Loyola University School of Medicine 

ERNEST K. IRONS, Rush Medical College and Presbyterian Hospital 

SOLOMON ST ROUSE, Michael Reese Hospital 

GKORGK W. HALL, St Luke’s Hospital 

FREDX:RICK TICE, cook County Hospital 

KOBKHT S. BERGiiOKF, Mercy Hospital 

JOSEPH BRENNEMANN, Children’s Memorial Hospital 


Business Management 

LDW'AkO K* LOVELSND, nxKcuitve Secrcury 
S. Ztfih Sl, PhUadeipli.3, Pa. 
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An Important Publication 

THE DIGESTIVE TRACT 

A Radiological Study of its Anatomy 
Physiology and Pathology 

By 

Alfrcd E Barcl \y, O B E , IM a , M D , D M R E 
Lecturer in Medical Radiologj’-, University of Cambridge 

Formerly Hon ^ledical Officer in Charge of the X-Ray 
Department, Manchester Royal Infirmary, and Lecturer m 
Clinical Radiology, University of Afanchester Sometime 
President, British Institute of Radiology, Electro-Thera- 
peutic Section, Royal Society of Medicine, Roentgen So- 
ciety , and Electro-Therapeutic Section, British Medical 
Association 

A fully illustrated quarto volume by one of the leading authorities in this 
field The first half of the book is devoted to anatomy and physiology as 
viewed by the radiologist, and the second half to the diagnosis of pathological 
conditions 

Cloth, 4to, 395 pages, 275 illustratwus, $12 00 

Other Outstanding Books 


HEART DISEASE 

By 

Paul Dudley White, M D 
$7 50 

‘ This book IS the most important practical 
publication on the subject of heart disease that 
has appeared m this country during the past 
decade or two It contains a complete survey 
of the entire subject, including the diagnosis, 
prognosis, and treatment of heart disease ” 

DISEASES OF THE HEART 

By 

Sir Thomas Lewis, M D , D Sc , F R C P 
$3 50 

“Lewis, true to form, has accomplished ad- 
mirably what he set out to do, and for this rea- 
son I feel that his book is destined to be used 
widely as a text and I will certainly recom- 
Tnend it to my classes Dr R Wesley Scott 


CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS: 
PHYSICAL AND DIFFER- 
ENTIAL 

By 

Neuton S Stern, A B , M D 
$3 50 

“ The more carefully one would 
study this volume, the more one 
would be repaid for the time spent 
upon It” 

— ^N Y State Journal of Aled 

Part I deals with the technique 
of history taking and physical ex- 
ammation Part II covers in a 
brief and concise form the findings 
associated with tuberculosis and 
heart disease Part III gives a 
simple and straightforward discus- 
sion of the necessary steps m making 
a diagnosis Part IV is a discussion 
of symptoms and signs 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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(ihcobromine’colcium salicylate) 

A well tolerated diuretic 
and fnyocardial stimulant 
indicated in cardiovascular 
disease with, or without, 
renal insufficiency. . . 

Qfdin Tisblols ^inci Powcfor* 

DOSE; 7*; to 22*; grains t id. 
v».sh or directly aftac moah. 
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Devitt’s Camp, Inc* | 

ALLENWOOD ! 

PENNSYLVANIA 


(Tuberculosis) 

On beautiful White Deer Mountain, 20 miles southeast 
of Williamsport, Pa. 


All modern methods of treatment, including heliotherapy, artificial pneumo- 
thorax, phrenic exairesis, Jacobaeus operation, and thoracoplasty 

Not operated for profit Moderate rates Modern buildings 

Patients given individual attention by experienced physicians and specially 
trained registered nurses 

The following physicians will be glad to examine patients for admittance to 
Camp 


J M Anders, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
Isabel M Balph, ^1 D , Philadelphia, Pa. 

E J G Beardsley, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
Ward Brinton, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
F W J Burge, MD, Philadelphia, Pa 
David A Cooper, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
Donald R Ferguson, MD, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

John B Flick, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
John A Kolmer, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
W Estell Lee, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
A C Morgan, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
Arthur W Phillips, MD, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Geo ^Iorris Piersol, M D , Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Edward R Snader, Jr , M D , Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Mervyn R Taylor, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
Thos j Vischer, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
A S Kech, M D , Altoona, Pa 
Charles C Habliston, M D , Baltimore 
Md 

Charles S Aitken, M D , Brookline, Pa. 

J C Atwell, M D , Butler, Pa 
F DeCario, M D , Bradford, Pa 
J W Wood, M D , Chester, Pa 


Ross K Chiujerhose, M D 
John S Packard, M D 
Associate Physicians 


John E Fhetz, MD, Easton, Pa 
Richard R Dalrymple, M D , Erie, Pa 
Jesse L Lenker, M D , Harrisburg, Pa 
H B Anderson, M D , Johnstown, Pa 
John H Esbenshade, M D , Lancaster, Pa 
E J Werle, M D , Meadville, Pa. 

Charles G Crane, M D , Newark, N J 
W A WoMER, M D , New Castle, Pa. 
Edward S McSweeny, M D , New York 
City 

M Theresa Scanlan, M D , New York 
City 

Stanley L Wang, MD, New York City 
W R Glenney, M D , Pottsville, Pa 
R R Jones, MD, Pittsburgh, Pa 
C L Palmer, M D , Pittsburgh, Pa 
A H Colwell, M D , Pittsburgh, Pa 
Howard U Miller, M D , Reading, Pa 
A. E Davis, M D , Scranton, Pa 
H D Williams, M D , Trenton, N J 
B M Allen, AI D , Wilmington, Del 
John Minor, M D , Washington, D C 
J W Peabody, M D , Washuigton, D C 
H R Schreiber, M D , Washington, D C 
E W Bixby, M D , Wilkes Barre, Pa 
Harry M Read, MD, York, Pa 


BOOKLET 

William Devitt, M D 
Superintendent and 
Physician m Charge 


Please Mention this Journal when writing to Advertisers 
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ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Eliminating Doubt 
from the 

Electrocardiographic Record 

Importance of high and constant 
speed of deflection 


AS explained by a well'known 
xV. authonty, the initial changes 
in the potentials to be recorded from 
the heart are rapid, and if the quick' 
est movement of which the galva' 
nometer is capable is too slow to 
follow these changes, accuracy is 
lost, distortion occurs when the nat- 
ural frequence of the galvanometer 
IS below that of the oscillations re- 
corded 

In this respect, the Victor Elec- 




possibility of obtaining an inaccurate 
record Regardless of the amount of 
body resistance, the operator ignores 
It entirely, for it cannot affect the 
high speed of deflection that charac- 
terizes the Victor instrument. As the 
galvanometer is permanently set at 
the factory and sealed in oil, this 
high speed of deflection is constant 
under all conditions of operation 
There is no string to adjust, no 
change in operatmg procedure, no 
vanable to cast doubt as to the 
accuracy of the record. 

Two previous advertisements 
(copies on request) have explained 
how the annoymg factor of over- 
shootmg has been elimmated and 


why compensation for skin current 
IS unnecessary with theVictor Elec- 
trocardiograph. These are distmct 
advantages in that they contribute 
to simplicity of operation, consistent 
performance and reliable records 





: H ^ • J'''* 1 

DEMONSTRATION 

Proving that highresucance hat no effect on speed 
of deflection tuah the Victor (amplifying type) 
Electrocardiograph 

(A) lo mm deflection per t millivolt infiut — 
no external resistance Note speed of deflection 

(B) Same jet up of instrument, but with to ooo 
ohmj non inductive resutance added to external 
arcuit Note that there is no change in the speed 
of deflection 


Wnu for compute information on the new model Victor Electro^ 
cardiograph, incorporating a timing device and automatic lead 
markers, arid unth which either film or paper may be used. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 



X-RAY CORPORATION 


2012 Jackson Blvd. 


Formerly Vsctor X-Ray Corporation 


Chicago/ Illinois 
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A 

DEPENDABLE 

DIGITALIS 


Double Assay 
Inspires 
Confidence 




In addition to assay by the one-hour frog method 
prescribed by the U S. P., every batch of Wyeth’s 
Digitalis Leaves is further tested by the cat unit 
method of Hatcher and Brody. This double check 
ensures tliat the strength of each batch is brought 
to greater uniformity. 

In Wyeth’s Digitalis you can place the utmost con- 
fidence because of its known strength, uniform po- 
tency and activity. 

WYETH’S CAPSULES DIGITALIS LEAF 

(DEFATTED) 

(Each Cjpsulk conlaitM the equivalent uf 
one c.it unit— '15 ininiim US P. Tincturi.) 

Tile advantages of this form of digitalis medication 
will at once appeal to the clinician and patient — no 
dropper or measuring device is necessary in order 
to control dosage. Particularly in the case of the 
atnoulant patient this means less danger of dose 
var.ation plui greater convenience of administration. 

Supplied in ^iaL of 36 and 100 di»tir.ctive green cap- 
'.ult > in uiuablc container^ tor attaching prei,criD- 
uo.n label for diiptn^ing 

Co )tTut the iT.tcjfjiiy of your pretcrtpiions 
hy tpect/yin;; H^yeth’i pharn oceuttcJb. 

JOMN WYETH dc BROTHER, INC. 

i'Hli MAJMltK. I' A. vVAtKl.R's.JUf . O.Vf. 

??*.■- "Vf ..if*! . '.All 
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ANTIPNEUMOCOCCIC SERUM 

X^edevle 

“Bivalent t) pe I and II antiserum may be used in the treatment of 
lobar pneumonia in adults before the infecting type is determined, 
as 40 to 50 per cent of the cases in this locality are caused by types 
I and II ” 

Quarterly Bullettn, Dept of Healthy 
New York Ctty, 1933, Vol I, p 30 

REFINED and CONCENTRATED 
ANTIPNEUMOCOCCIC SERUM 

jQedeple 

AS PREPARED BY FELTON 
Packages and Prices 

Syringe containing 10,000 units each ofType I and Type 
II Serum (Bivdent) $ 7 00 

Syringe containing ao,ooo units each ofType I and T ype 

II Serum (Bivalent) la 00 

Syringe containing 10,000 unitsTj'pe I Serum 7 00 

Syringe containing 20,000 unitsType I Serum 12 00 

Syringe containing 10,000 units Type II Serum 7 00 

Synnge containing 20,000 units T ype II Serum 1 2 00 

Syringe containing 10,000 unitsType VII Serum 7 00 

Syringe containing 20,000 units Type VII Serum 1 2 00 



First Dose — 10,000 units intravenously 

Second Dose — 20,000 units intravenously Repeat the second dose 
intravenously at intervals of four to six hours until the temp- 
erature falls and beneficial effects are evident 

From the standpoint of loxcer^ mortality as well as economy of treatment, 
Antipneumococeic Serum (Lederte) deserves your consideration 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES, inc.. New York 
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qA Room and a Bath for Two and a Half 





HOTEL Pennsylvania 

39TH 8C CHESTNUT STREETS 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


600 


ROOMS 

BATHS 


RATES I ^2.50 SINGLE WITH BATH 
FROM I ^4.00 DOUBLE WITH BATH 


Hotel Pennsylvania is the Nearest First-Class Hotel to — 

HcMdcjuactcrs of American College of Physicians 
University of Pennsylvania 
University Hospital 
Anurican Oncologic Hospital 
PlniadelphiJ General Hospital 
Presbyterian Hospital 


t'.Oi.L Pr blTLAFED VA'AY FROM THE riOISE AND BUSTLE 

ui i)ow.,rovv.'f, BLr v,nHi.v ten minutes* ride of any 

UF THE (irY BY TROLLEY, LLLVATED TR/UHS 
OH THE BUs THAT PA:>sr.5i THE DOOR 


Come onec and you fkiil came a^uin 
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lODOBISMITOL 

SQUIBB 

lODOBISMITOL presents bismuth 
chiefly in an-ion form Although 
primarily designed for use as an 
adjunct to the arsphenamines, 
lodobismitol is clinically effective 
also when used alone — in all 
stages of syphilis Repeated doses 
are well tolerated by the kidneys 
and by the muscle mto which it 
is injected 

lodobismitol is a stable solution 
of sodium lodobismuthite (O 06 
Gm per cc ) in ethylene glycol 
containing 12 per cent sodium 
iodide It IS obtainable only under 
the Squibb label and is supplied in 
boxes of 10 and 100, 2-cc ampuls 
and in 50-cc vials 




ERjSquibb Sons, New 'York 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 
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A Safeguard for the Diabetic 

INSULIN-STEARNS „ 


A Constant, Unvarying 
'Therapeutic Factor 


/ ^UNITS 

^n^SULIN 


The dosage of Insulin muse be attuned 
to the needs of the patient. This means 
cartful calculation on your part, careful 
obscr\'ation until the correct formula is 
reached. 

Insulin-Ste.arns satisfies every requirement. 

Manufiictured in a special plant fitted with the latest in 
modern equipment, prepared under spccialued control, 

Insulm'Ste irns is always: 

« 

Biologically exact in potency 

Remarkably clear 

Notably free from sting at 
point of injection 

Let us send you complete literature de* 
it.'ihmg In ulin-i»tcirn3— how it made, 
now u i> supplied and rceommended for 
tr.tf in it:nd pr letlee. 'I he ficilitie'* of 
Mc.riu ItSMilm Kcicireh IXpirtnunt arc 
I’.av . -t \<iur vcr»ice. 


FREDERICK STEARNS & COMPANY 

DU a pit. MICHI GAN U S. A 

- ^ r liNt. tv AiMii 



i « 


s., / 
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Colds are more frequent 
in children than in adults 


An interesting article m a recent issue 
of Hygeia, entitled, “Cold Facts About 
Colds,” informs us that the incidence of 
common colds diminishes with advanc- 
ing age, and, conversely, that it is high- 
est per thousand in the age group from 
birth through the fourth year — the per 
thousand incidence in the four-year 
group being 2430 as compared to 980 in 
the group 55 years of age or older 

Since the disease itself does not confer 
immunity and no one has ever identi- 
fied the ultravirus causing it, it would 
seem that prevention is the logical means 
of lonering the high morbidity Good 
physical condition, fortified by the ever- 
helpful vitamins in carefully selected 
foods, builds up a resistance to bacterial 
invasion 

It is believed that Vitamin A, origi- 


nally known only for its growth-pro- 
moting properties, also possesses prop- 
erties which are anti-infective The 
body does not have the power of manu- 
facturing Vitamin A, hut it can store the 
substance in relatively large amounts 
Maltine With Cod Liver Oil is a po- 
tent source of Vitamin A, as well as 
three other essential vitamins — B (bj), 
G (bo) and D These vitamin poten- 
cies are biologically tested and guaran- 
teed Maltine With Cod Liver Oil is 
being prescribed more widely than ever 
because of its known potency of four 
different vitamins necessary to normal 
growth and health Seventy per cent is 
Maltine — a concentrated extract of 
malted barley, wheat and oats The bal- 
ance is pure, vitamin-tested cod liver oil 
Clinical tests, moreover, indicate that the 
cod liver oil with Maltine is more readi- 
ly tolerated than plain cod liver oil Bio- 
logical report on request The Maltine 



■f-" 
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AXXALS OF IXTERX \L MEDICINE 


MEAD’S VIOSTEROL in ) economical/ efficient 

HALIBUT LIVER OIL 250 Dj^ 2 adt!>n!£«A^ 


T O HALIBUT liver oil winch con- 
forms to stiindards in Xew' and Non- 
oflicial Remedies and which has been 
adjusted^ to conUim not less tlian 32,000 
vitamin A Units (U S P X) per gram is 
added sufiicicnt viosterol (activated er- 
gostcrol) of previously determined Anta- 
min D \alue to assure a \ntarain D po- 
tency of not less tlian 230 D (or 3,333 
Stcenbock units per gram). 

HIGHLY POTENT IN VITAMIN A 

Ten drop-»of Alead’s Viosterol m Halibut 
Li\ er Oil 2.10 D offer approvimatelj’- 8,000 
U S P 1 itaniiii A units as compared with 
7,700 U S P. vitamin A units supplied by 
three teaspoonfuls of cod li\ er oil (stand- 
anli/ed at 700 U H.P vitamin A units 
per gram) 

EQUAL IN VITAMIN D 
TO MEAD’S VIOSTEROL 

Mi-aiV-i Ija-itirol in IDIibiit fa\tr Oil ioO I> 
I lln. Ssiitic Atnnunt of vitiimn D (jr«.st.nt 
111 Ml urs til Oil Zjl) D, thi. auiat puUnt 

(•> {rt< .iittini rvi lu’ oniiiii(.rt i ilb «1 ihl*. It tiu.v 
thinfuic W II til fur ihc ■j.inio itaidil.oiH ami in 
tf t III .1* McwlN \ niilcnd lu Oil iJU D 
fn III i.lmli It iliilirs m ilut it uLmj snppln.^ 
* uimiiiiU Ilf Ml Him \ 

I}’*!'' tnif.. im/ii’i 'till. tiMfii.i. ilnb ilusi{,c) 
if a I' <f inJiojil im! Ii.tf ml tsintaniin^ tU slwii- 
vpiiiim l> w ili jur K^iin uiTm IM) units. 
]t i (l/.if t. f Mf .'IS \. »!• fill m If lUhiil I ivir Oil 
,‘j b s.,as{., li. . A iii( kuiiii I) uiiit4 f/0 
. f l) , I ) t> 1. i>i,i{ i > il {},« I i]i*,i;t I,.) r H.l > 

I 't I Si - |U .1’ ,.j 1 1 jfi . it It II 1^ l.v' I til it 
f V ; . i \ ..I. I IK *111 il.'i ;il rj (h i 

I. •!, C 1. ' V t‘ 'i f.vixjIiS Milh hkI 

». * , i./ I ’i r' t. ifiiLi, a ijiu'it.sv 

• i ! > '•> « 1, . ’ 

i t !>'•). , t j • I* tl .. l.j.it I 'IJ In 

' > ^ » 'l > f U ' ‘ , Jlf.jV I »t t 

k ' S ’ll {I ' 't I * « f f,* 1 , t* - 

* f Vf^ 1 , t .V ' t f.S' I ,• f M, ’• 

*' .1 >U I-..' », I i* ,* 

^ : <’* o. in'’ 

■■ *• ,.4,4 I*** 

^ ^ «• ^ t ^ t t I ^ 


dosage of V itamm D or/and \ itamin A is indicated, 
It IS possible to push the dos.ige of tins product 
without fat intolerance whcrc.is more than four 
to live tcaspoonfuls of cod liver oil daily arc usually 
impracticable. 

BIOLOGICALLY ASSAYED 

The standard of potency for vitamins V and D in 
^lead’s \iostcrol in Halibut Liver Oil is rigidly 
maintained by constant bioass.iy Mead Johnson 
and Comp.uiy arc fortunate iii hav mg a research 
laboratory witli long experience in bioassa^s Their 
b ickground m tins field extends to pioneer work 
witli cod liver oil and viosterol 

INDICATIONS 

Vitamin A Deficiencies. For such acute 
dchciencies of vit.imiii <is xerophthalmia, xerosis, 
and httuer.ilopia. Mead’s Viosterol ui Halibut 
Liver Oil, when given in proper dosage, is a spec ilic 
Since viLiiiuu V lias be’en held to he of value in 
in.iinLuniMg the* integrity of the* mucous mem- 
bruiies .ind hence* to be a s,ifigniirtl against the in- 
vasion of pathogenic hieteria, Mead's Niostcrol 
m Ihilihut Liver Oil would ’h.oiu to he indicated m 
eeves in whteh it es desired to provide* an aiil m 
Iiuilding up gener.ll rcsistane’e to body infeetion 
Vt the* present tuia, vitaiiim V cannot be* ri'g.trdeij 
w, “the anli-mfeetive vitamia ’’ 

Vitamin D Deficiencies. Since* v lUmm D 

L-,c-.ip dile of mestiig either the* seniUKaleiiiinur the 
w mm phosphoriH, liLptudirig upon wfiicfi h ui low 
voue-i.ntr.klu>n. Mewls \iostertil in Ihilihut Liver 
Oiluindu.ited whervsiieh disturhames of iimiinii 
invtalhiluviu arex. Where a nipid-aeting t deif>ing 
.igeiit IS ritpiired .mil getlrie tlisturh.iinvf nuut 
Im* ndiutfi to .1 niminiiini, it u iuimri>as..<.(f 
Ml wrs \iiA,,ltrol 111 Ifahhiit favor Oil miv In. 
wlmiiuitered for ill pur|Kea-i in wlmli Mitid-v 
^lo-tlirol hi-i proved it, elf .idiiililo, and h.es the 
iildilioiiil i)|viiiiLi,,e of otfe ring, eiuruiei amount « 
I f vU.vioia V 


economical for vitamin A; 

Mead’s Halibut Liver Oil 

{witnout vioitcfol) 

economical for vitamin D* 

Mead's Viosterol in Oil 

250 D 


MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANV, Evansville, Indionn 
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THE PATHOLOGIC ANATOMY OF THE LIVER 
IN EXOPHTHALMIC GOITER*^ 

By Donald C Beaver, M D , and John deJ Pemberton, M D , 

Rochester, Minnesota 

For many years icterus has been known as a complication in cases of 
severe exophtlialmic goiter It has not been demonstrated, however, until 
fairly recently, that the liver may frequently undergo severe functional and 
anatomic changes in the sjmdrome of exophthalmic goiter 

Habershon,^ in 1874, reported a fatal case of exophthalmic goiter in 
which jaundice was a complicating feature Sutchff,- m 1898, observed 
jaundice in an extraordinarily acute case of exophthalmic goiter Eder,® 
in 1906, reported three cases of exophthalmic goiter, m each of which jaun- 
dice was observed He commented tliat Dieulafoy,* in 1901, had described 
the association of jaundice and exophthalmic goiter in his text, “ Pathologic 
interne ” Eder considered that the jaundice arose from some chronic in- 
testinal toxemia, as a possible manifestation of tlie same intoxication which 
precipitated the exophthalmic goiter Chvostek,® in 1917, referred to the 
occasional development of icterus m severe cases of “ morbus basedowi ” 
He considered its appearance a poor prognostic sign, and concluded that it is 
of toxic origin Boothby,® m 1922, noted that jaundice was not uncommon 
in the late stages of long-continued gastrointestinal crises in cases of exoph- 
thalmic goiter He considered it a dangerous sign, and that in most in- 
stances it seemed to be an integral part of the syndrome, the direct result of 
thyroid intoxication Crotti," in 1922, stated that it may be observed in a 
few cases of severe thyrotoxicosis, and that a yellow tint of the sclerotics 
may rarely be observed in severe, thyrotoxic disturbances of the gastro- 
intestinal tract He remarked that the prognosis in such cases is always bad, 
and concluded that the icterus is not due to obstruction of the bile ducts, but 
IS of toxic origin Assmann,® in 1931, stated that signs of hepatic dis- 
turbance, especially icterus, may occur in cases of exophthalmic goiter, and 
that icterus may be present, without having a causal relationship to the ex- 
ophthalmic goiter, as a manifestation of catarrhal jaundice, and as the result 
of cholelithiasis, or of inflammatory conditions of the biliary tract The 

* Submitted for publication August 27 , 1932 

From the Section on Pathologic Anatomy and the Section on Surgery, The Ma>o Clinic. 
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icterus, however, nia\ be an ininiediate tomplication of exophthalmic goitei 
when there is cardiac decompensation, or it may occur independently of a 
failing heart as the result of direct toxic influence of the h} pei tliyroidism 
I-Ie concluded that icterus, as a complicating symptom of exophthalmic goiter. 
IS found mainly m the most serious cases The cases, however, do not neces- 
sarily terminate fatall> 

Evidence to substantiate the intrahepatic origin of the icterus, which 
also points toward a toxic principle for its etiology, may be found in the 
literature, based on three t>pes of observation (1) experimental, (2) 
clinical evidence of dysfunction of the liver as manifested m the vaiious 
functional tests for hepatic efficiency, and (3) anatomic changes in the liver 

I'arrant,* in 1913, by feeding thyroid to cats, guinea pigs, and dormice, 
reproduced a modified form of the s>ndronic of exophthalmic goiter le- 
sehibling the disease of man He observed, as a rule, fatty degeneration of 
the liver'» of central lobular distribution. Kun>ama,^° in 1918, found that 
the glv cogen content of the liver of animals fed with thyroid is rapidly de- 
ereased to a niiniiiium Ciamer and Krause," and others, made similar ob- 
',eivations Ha'ihinioto."' m 1921, obseived eentral parenchymal dismtegia- 
tion in hver>, varying from simple fatty degeneration to necrosis, in albino 
ratN fed on th}roid m toxic quantities lie also described severe passive 
eongeslioii, with dismantling of areas about the central veins, sparing only 
the fiamework ot the liver, and with marked proliferation of Kupffer’s 
>lellate celN lie further descube<l regenerative changes m the hepatic eells 
at the pe. ipherv of the affected lobules In es-periments on dogs vvlueli were 
rtiKliied (hyiot(;xic by feeding desiecaied thyroid, Simonds and nrandes,*' 
in 1930, found that even though loss of bodv' weight was severe, the hvei did 
not 10-,^ weight Inanition alone, Iwwvcver, produced loss of weight of both 
liver and bodv m another group ot dogs, the propoitUiiial loss of weight 
liemg shghtlv gre.iter for the liver than for the bodv as a whole 'Pliey stig- 
gvsteil " Increased funvlKjna! activity ami mcre.ised rate ot blood flow are 
prt.bablv import int f.u tors in the failure of ilie liver to hise* weight in pro- 
poftseai to the bodv as a whole, m liypeilbvroidisin ” 'I’iiese obsct VMtious 
.. 01 '. ’* to U' not to be vbreeilv tr.insurabU to eases of esopluhainnc goiter, 
nue. t< All} oe rflmrvul III the eases wc arc rep(»rting, the liver was iisu.ill) 


ill 

\oeMti 4 ns .01*1 Wartuld " in 1 " 26 , esiablisjud contlusivelv that lujjaiic 
j.i.Mif ' 1. mij'OMd in eert.mi eases of thvrotoxieosis 'I hev studied the 
$ r >1(1 : if vvIivkolv of the bver bv tests of retention, aeeordtn.j to the ongi- 
. E'l* e'Ub'l tecUiMc end nio'bilv itnms of it, by levnlose tolerance tests, b) 
Vv i it . i 1 ; e‘ j • >' crisis u t by tr.mpmmg tin uterus mdes, .tml be gin* 
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per cent) They \Aeie unable to duplicate the results experimentally in dogs 
to which tliyroid extract had been administered Heilmeyer,^® m 1931, 
demonstrated similarly, that by functional tests for hepatic efficiency the 
function of the hepatic cell was found to be disturbed in half of the cases of 
exophthalmic goiter which he studied 

References to the clianges exhibited by the liver in cases of exophthalmic 
goiter are not abundant Askanazy,^® m 1898, referred to finding a few 
cases of cirrhosis and a few cases of atrophic nutmeg li\er Marine and 
Lenhart,^' in 1911, concluded “In a significant number of long standing 
cases coming to autopsy, cirrhosis of tlie liver has been observed In the 
gross such livers are reduced in volume, sometimes smooth, sometimes 
slightly granular and again distinctly hobnail The extent of the connective 
tissue increase varies from a slight thickening of the portal spaces to well 
marked fibrous bands The liver cells usually exhibit some degree of fatty 
metamorphosis ” Pettavel,^® m 1912, m describing the anatomic pathologic 
changes m four cases of morbus basedowi, mentioned that m one case the 
liver revealed evidence of severe stasis, nodular hyperplasia, massive fatty 
change, and little content of glycogen, m one case marked cirrhosis, mod- 
erate content of glycogen and marked peripheral lobular fatty change, and 
m one case patchy interstitial hepatitis, and fatty degeneration with depletion 
of glycogen Matti,“ m 1912, also found stasis and fatty clianges m the 
livers m cases of morbus basedowi McCarnson,-® m 1917, expressed him- 
self as considering the evidences of toxic action on the liver, such as that 
reported by Marine and Lenhart, as of great importance, and apparently 
agreed with their statement based on their observations Kerr and Rusk,®^ 
111 1922, described a case of hyperthyroidism m which jaundice developed, 
and at necropsy tlie liver presented the appearance of extensive destruction, 
analogous to tliat of acute yellow atrophy They considered the hepatic 
change as a direct expression of the thyrotoxic state Raab and Terplan,“® 
111 1923, reported a case of morbus basedowi with subacute atrophy of the 
liver Barker’s case, reported m 1930, contained additional evidence of 
hepatic injury m thyrotoxicosis , m this case the liver was small and necrosis 
was evident, as also was passu e congestion secondary to cardiac failure 
Weller’s pathologic review of 44 selected cases of exophthalmic goiter, 
published m 1930, revealed, m addition to acute degenerative changes, the 
piesence of well marked chronic parenchymatous hepatitis m 22 cases, and 
of slight hepatitis m 16 cases In only six cases was there no evidence of 
hepatitis This is the most extensive review of the subject, from the view- 
point of pathologic anatomy, to be found, and leaves little doubt as to the 
occurrence of severe hepatic injury in certain cases of exophthalmic goiter 
In a second publication on this topic, Kerr stated m 1930 tliat since the 
leport by hiniself and Rusk, several other cases had been observed m their 
clinic. 111 these cases, the clinical picture was similar, and m tlie livers of 
those patients who died, changes were found, similar to those described m 
the previously reported case Kerr stated fui ther that m the untreated cases 
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of exophthalniic goiter of long standing, extensive fibrosis has been observed 
in the Iner, and that this may represent the end stages of changes previously 
described bj himself and Rusk Lewis,'*® m 1931, reporting from the Laliey 
Clinic and the Pathologic Laboratorj of the New’ England Deaconess Hos- 
pital, concluded that there w as no significant anatomic change in the liver m 
cases of h> pcrthyroidism, although m one of the 12 cases included in his 
report, a small h\er (960 gm ) w'as described, wdiich he stated suggested 
toMc or alcoholic cirrhosis Assmann, m 1931, consideied the most severe 
stage of toxic injury to the Iner m association wuth exophthalmic goiter to 
be aeiite \elIow atiophy 

In the iinestigation to be leported here, a detailed study of the pathologic 
anatiJiny of the Iner m 107 cases of exophthalmic goiter has been made 
The cases were selected, so far as possible, to repiesent consecutive series 
o\er a period of 10 \eais. excluding fiom the study only cases of apparent 
in<le()endent hepatic disease, and cases m which other anatomic changes were 
lomideri-d to be po'.sihle factors m detei mining the lesions in the livers 
Main of the exne** oecurred before treatment by iodine was eustomarj', or 
^lioiih after suth treatment had been introduced ITow'ever, the study 
nielinle-> also eases occuinng since the time of treatment w'lth lodmc 

'I lie* clinical history in each case was also caiefully revienved, and coirc- 
lition of clinical and pathologic featuies attempted In order that the 
urtnunt Jinual facts of these cases ma> be appraised, to some extent at 
Ua^t. a Mirnnnr} of the outstanding clinical inanifei.tatlons wnll be pre- 
'viited 1 he cas^s luve been careful!} selceted to repiesent only those 
t<<ining w’tliin the designation exophthalmic goiter, as defined by 11 S 
I'himim r 
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did it consider the type of death unless complicating factors were such as to 
exclude the case from tins study Such consideration placed the average 
seventy, repiesented numerically, at 2 75 In only two cases was hyper- 
thyroidism graded 1 , in 34 cases it was graded 2, m 56, 3, and in 15 cases, 
4 In 26 of the cases (24 per cent), thyroid crisis or verge of crisis was 
noted, as judged by the severity of the thyroid reaction, cases of post- 
operative thyroid reaction being excepted Of the patients with crisis, 20 
were females and six, males The average basal metabolic rate in 95 cases 
in which it was recorded was -f 66 per cent The lowest and highest rates 
were respectively + 16 per cent and +127 per cent The averages were 
computed on the basis of highest recorded rate The average weight of the 
patients, based on 105 cases in which accurate weights were taken not long 
before death, was 117 pounds For the females it was 111 pounds, and for 
the males, 126 pounds The lowest recorded weight was 56 pounds and the 
highest, ISO pounds The loss of body weight for the group as a whole 
was 23 9 per cent, of the females it was 22 8 per cent and of the males, 25 14 
per cent 

Twenty-three patients (21 5 per cent) had icterus, which was graded by 
clinical objective estimation from 1 to 4, as follows in 17 cases the icterus 
Avas graded 1 , in four cases, 2 , in one case, 3 , and m one case, 4 In the 
17 cases in which icterus was graded 1, the color was frequently observed 
only m the sclerotics, or it was only icteroid, but in the six cases in which it 
was graded 2 to 4 it was well defined to extreme 

Pathologic Data with Clinical Correlation 

Two outstanding types of hepatic change were observed acute, and 
chronic The acute changes were characterized by fatty metamorphosis, 
and central or focal necrosis Fiequently more than one of the acute 
clianges Avere observed in the same liver The chronic changes consisted of 
tAVO prominently displayed types of lesions, namely, simple atrophy, and 
toxic subacute atrophy Avhich in some instances had progressed to actual 
cirrhosis The dironic lesions Avere frequently so blended that all stages 
and types could be observed in the various preparations of the same liver, 
in other cases they Avere distinctly individual Frequently, both acute and 
chronic hepatic lesions Avere found m the same case 

Acute Degenerative Hepatic Lesions Such lesions appeared in all but 
nine of the 107 cases, that is, in 91 5 per cent Their type, grade, and 
frequence are recorded m table 1 In many cases, more than one type of 
acute lesion Avas seen in the same liver, thus accounting for the apparently 
discordant percentages 

Witli certain reservations, Ave agree AVith Weller’s conclusion m respect 
to the significance of the acute lesions He stated “ It is impossible to 
attach much importance to such changes because of their very frequent 
occurrence m a variety of conditions other tlian thyrotoxicosis ” On the 
otlier hand, it is impossible completely to ignore them in the face of such a 
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Table I 


Acute Degenerative Changes of Liver, 107 Cases of Exophthalmic Goiter 


Type of Change 


Grade 


Total 

Per 

cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Fatt> changes 

53 

26 

13 

2 

94 

87 8 

Centra! necrosis 

31 

IS 

4 

1 

54 

50 4 

Fo&il necrosis 

4 

2 

1 

0 

7 

65 

A total of cases (91 5 per cent) revealed acute changes. 


high percentage of association From experimental evidence their im- 
portance seems confirmed ; also, from the fact that they have been the most 
freCjiieiuK described hepatic lesions in cases of exophthalmic goiter Of 
particular significance in this series is the large number of cases exhibiting 
.iclual neerobis, either central or focal (50 and 6 5 per cent, respectively) 
'fhe occurrence of such changes, especially the more severe changes, may be 
of coiiMderable importance in the evolution of chronic changes to be de- 
scribed, .is well as directly contributing to hepatic dysfunction itself 

It IS utmece^s,lry to present a detailed microscopic description of the fatty 
changes, for the pieiure was the usual one seen m fatty metamorphosis of 
the liver 'I his eliange was often severe It usually occupied the cential 
lobular region, although in some instances it was peripheral When the 
change wa^? >e\ere, almost all of the cells of the lobule were affected In 
.oiiie ea^^.'> one* nncro.seopic field would present the pictuie of simple fatty 
(h ingc and in another field central or focal necrosis could he seen 

Kciinl necroM-., either of focal or central tv pc, appeared nucroscopieally 
o sr^jikuiiv that It seemed to represent an aeeeiuuaiion of the same toxic 
rv "Ai'-ns winch usually resulted m fattv metamorphosis sometimes pro- 
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ut appeared only in isolated areas It occurred independently, or in con- 
junction witli the necrotic lesions already described In only a few in- 
stances, however, did it appear to be directly connected with their patho- 
genesis, although probably the acute lesions were accentuated when passive 
Zl^Z ^c«te.Ies.ons, however, appeared rUout 

In considjation of clinical factors relating to exophthalmic goiter which 
possibly could influence the development of acute hepatic lesions! the follow! 
mg facts liave been adduced No relationship could be found between a're 
ot the patient, sex or percentage loss of body weight and the occurrence Sf 
the acute hepatic lesions Witli the exception of loss of body weight the 
hepatic lesions appeared to be directly in proportion to tlie severity of h™“! 
thyrmdism, as graded (all factors bemg considered), or as 
indi\ idual criteria such as crisis or basal metabolic rate In the tivo cases of 
hjTierthyroidism graded I, 50 per cent of the liveis revealed acute de“c^! 
erative changes m the ol cases of h3T)erth} roidism graded 2, 29 per cent of 
the hvers re^eaIed evidences of acute changes, in 52 cases of hypertSrLd- 
ism graded 3, 48 per cent of the livers had acute lesions, and in Ae 15 cTses 
of h3pertli3;roidism graded 4. 100 per cent of the hvers exlnbited acS 
changes 1 he high proportion of acute degenerative changes in cases 
graded 1 may be on the basis of insufficient numbers In all cases m JS 
there was crisis, or in which the patients were on the verge of thyroid crisis 
(26 cases), there were acute hepatic lesions, the hepatic lesions, graded as to 
seventy, occurred as follo^^s m the cases with crisis 30 8 per cent, grade 1 
38 a per cent, grade 2 and 30 7 per cent, grade 3 Of 38 cases in which 
there was a basal metabolic rate of 4- 60 per cent or less, in 18 per cent the 
hvers were witliout acute lesions, whereas in 57 cases in which the basal 
metabolic rate was more than + 60 per cent, in only two cases (3 5 per centl 
were acute hepatic lesions absent The more severe acute degenerative 
hepatic lesions were m the cases m which hyperthyroidism was of* relativelv 
short duration, 64 per cent of tlie acute hepatic changes occurred in cases 
of duration of one year or less This is in contrast with the average dura 
tion of exophthalmic goiter for the entire number of cases, which was 2 53 
years The fact that most of the cases of exophthalmic goiter of duration 
of one year or less were tlie more severe, coincides with the fact tliat severitv 
of the exophthalmic goiter is the principal factor influencing the develop- 
ment of acute degeneiative lesions of the hver ^ 

Chronic Atrophy Atrophy was the most conspicuous, and also possibly 
the most important hepatic lesion observed It is impossible to consider 
atrophy independently of other changes, because of the frequent association 
of acute clianges and other chronic changes in the livers which exhibited 
atrophy Nevertheless, the other lesions may be temporarily disre^^arded 
with the understanding tliat tlie aspect under consideration is not**patho- 
genesis, but atrophy in a broad, descriptive sense By the term atrophy we 
refer to loss of weight of the organ ^ 
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^lore data must be obtained on the normal weight of the liver of human 
beings, as influenced by age, sex, body \\ eight, stature, or nutritional factors 
Until these data ha\e been assembled, a conclusive statement cannot be made 
concerning the normal weight of the liver. Jackson-® gave the normal 
a\erage weight of the Iner as 1,500 gm , with variability from 1,000 to 
2,000 gm , and according to him the w'eight of the lu er is 2 5 per cent of 
that of the body of a man, and a somewhat higher percentage of that of the 
body of a woman Gray’s figures for the adult w'ere 1,417 to 1,700 gm 
for men and 1,134 to 1,417 gm for women, constituting about one thirty- 
■^i.vth of the Liitiie body weight Vierordt’s figures w'ere 1,801 gm for 
men at the age of 25 and 1,648 gm for women at the same age, he gave the 
pereent.igc of hepatic weight to bodj weight as 2 75 

Xotwithstanding the extreme \ariability in the weight of the liver, as 
exprec^ed in the preceding figures, the livers in our series of cases of ex- 
ijpluhiilmie goiter were usually below the average noimal The average 
weight of the h\er for the entire series of cases was 1,316 gm , for the male 
u was 1,451 gm , and for the female it w'as 1,252 gm The extremes were 
o}4 and 2,450 gm Cunoiisl} enough, the smaller of tliese two livers re- 
\ea!ed only simple atrophy, with slight increase of connective tissue, and the 
larger advanced cirrhosis with nodular regeneration The approximate 
wtigius of the livers in our 107 cases are given in table 2 It would seem 
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to be a conseivative assumption that a liver of any adult human being, in- 
cluding both sexes, which weighs less than 1,400 gm , represents atrophy 
Presuming this to be tiue, there are 68 cases (63 55 per cent) in this series 
in which the liver was atrophic 

When the acute degeneiative lesions, and lesions of moderate to mod- 
erately severe cirrhosis were excluded, there was little microscopic structural 
alteration from normal m the atrophic livers In some, however, simple 
atrophy appeared, in that the hepatic cells were uniformly small, or small 
only about the central veins, with slight if any increase in connective tissue 
In others there was moderate increase in connective tissue about the peri- 
portal spaces, with sometimes condensation of periportal structures, so that 
from four to six or more units appeared in one low power (16 mm ) micro- 
scopic field (figure 1) In other fields this change was limited to the 



Fig 1 Atrophy with prominent periportal units 


hepatic tissue beneath Glisson’s capsule Some zones contained streaks or 
bands of atrophic hepatic cords appearing to connect central and portal veins, 
or two adjacent portal veins (figure 2) In the apparently older lesions 
complete atrophy of certain cords left threads or narrow bands of increase 
of connective tissue within the lobules (figure 3), around the periportal con- 
nective tissue, or extending between two periportal areas These changes 
were regarded as those of simple parenchymal atrophy, altliough it was not 
always possible to exclude the influence of acute degenerative changes m 
their pathogenesis 

The factors which, in relation to the sjmdrome of exophtlialmic goiter, 
could have brought about the loss of weight of the livers, may be adjudged 
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by subjecting the anatomic considerations to analysis on the basis of clinical 
variations The con elation is rendered difficult because of the frequent 
association of other pathologic conditions of the hvei, whicli in themselves 
could have influenced the weight of the organ Even though the other 
changes resulted from the syndrome of exophthalmic goiter, the conditions 
bringing them about may have been somewhat different 

The influence of sex has already been stated , the livers of women were, 
on the average, 199 gm lighter in weight than those of men Although the 
changes according to age were not marked, there was a geneial tendency for 
falling off of the hepatic weights from the age of 25 to 30 years, at which 
the maximal average weight was 1,512 gm , to the age of 70 to 75 years, at 
which the minimal average weight was 1,096 gm This decline is graphi- 
cally revealed in figure 4 There were no significant clianges in hepatic 



Fig 4 Influence of age on the weight of the liver in exophthalmic goiter 

weights when compared witlr the duration of the hyperthyroid state Com- 
pared with the clinical seventy of hypertliyroidism as graded on tlie basis of 
all clinical factors, the decline in hepatic weight was proportional to the 
increase m severity In the two cases of grade 1 the average hepatic weight 
was 1,150 gm , m the 34 cases of grade 2 it was 1,418 gm , in the 56 cases 
of grade 3 it was 1,293 gm , and in the 15 cases of grade 4 it was 1,194 gm 
Since there were only two cases of hyperthyroidism of grade 1, one in which 
there was a relatively laige liver, and one in which it was relatively small, 
little significance can be attached to the exception grade 1 offers to the trend 
of decrease in hepatic weight in proportion to intensity of hyperthyroidism 
In tlie 26 cases in which there was thyroid crisis or in which the patients 
were on the verge of crisis, the average hepatic weight was 1,289 gm as 
compared with 1,316 gm for the entire group No correlating factors 
could be determined between hepatic weight and basal metabolic rate The 
smaller livers were usually found m bodies of which the weights were rela- 
tively small at death, and tlie larger livers in bodies of greater weight This 
relationship is graphically shown m figure 5 These data, however, are not 
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exctccliiigK useful, since the same relationship probably exists nomially 
'Ihe percentage of loss of body weight has not been computed against the 
estimated percentage of loss of hepatic weight, due to inability so far to 
agree on the normal ratio of weight of liver to weight of body It is obvious 
that percentage loss of body weight could not be compared with the weight 
of the li\er at death, without consideration being given for the weight of 
the liver before loss of body weight occurred A continuation of this phase 
of the iinestigation is contemplated That the w^eight of the liver usually 
remain^ m a Velatieely normal ratio to the weight of the body at the time 
of ileaih doeb not lessen the argument in fa\or of the loss of hepatic weight 
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changes, and in part on the basis of simple atrophy The changes of cii- 
rhosis are the terminal stages, or neaily the teimmal stages of these lesions 
Since the factors of etiology were variable m severity, so also were the 
lesions whicli contributed to the cinhosis, and tlie lesions of cirrhosis them- 
selves Thus, varying giades of cinhosis may be described, grading im- 
perceptibly into the lesions which were pathogenetically related to them In 
most instances these changes were progressive, corresponding to subacute 
or early chronic, toxic atrophy of the liver In fact, in only one case could 
the lesion be considered completed and indistinguishable from ordinary 
atrophic cinhosis In table 3 these lesions have been graded, and per- 


Table III 

Chronic Hepatic Lesions of Cirrhotic Type 


Grade 

Number of 
Cases 

Per cent 

Average Weight of Liver, gm 

1 

48 

44 86 

1320 (extremes 644 to 2177) 

2 

13 

12 15 

1180 (extremes 809 to 1633) 

3 

2 

1 87 

1591 (extremes 1100 to 2450) 

4 

1 

0 93 

1100 

Total 

64 

59 81 

1364 


centages for each grade are given The lesions of grade 1 are those of 
slight degree, whicli could hardly be classified as of sufficient development 
really to constitute cirrhosis Considering all grades of lesions, this change 
appeared in 59 81 per cent of the cases, but of more significance is the 14 95 
per cent, comprising the cases of cirrhosis of grades 2, 3, and 4, obviously 
much higher than tliat found in general material submitted to necropsy In 
the material representing grades 2, 3 and 4 tlie lesions were moderately 
severe to well advanced 

The microscopic pathologic changes in the cases of cirrhosis in this series 
were almost identical with the description presented by Weller for his cases 
He called the condition interlobular chronic parenchymatous hepatitis, and 
wiote concerning it as follows “ This is characterized by lymphocytic in- 
filtration, bile duct proliferation and increased stroma in the islands of 
Glisson From the usual form of atrophic cirrhosis this picture differs, 
however, in being much more irregularly distributed in the liver and also 
in respect to the slight intralobular distribution at the periphery of the lobule, 

present in the more advanced cases ” 

The microscopic anatomic changes, presented in detail for the entire 64 
cases of cirrhosis, with particular emphasis on the 16 cases in which changes 
were moderate to severe, revealed a general tendency to increase m con- 
nective tissue, either relative or real The connective tissue was not only 
extremely variable in amount and in anatomic position of its localization 
(figure 6), but also extremely variable in its occurrence, from one portion of 
the liver to another However, tlie larger amounts were usually to be found 
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\v itlmi or surrounding^ ilie penportal spaccb, and encroaching to some extent 
on the penplier} of the lobule In other instances the connective tissue could 
be identified throughout the lobule, where normal hepatic cords barely per- 
sisted in sufficient numbers to identify the lobular unit (figure 7) Or, it 
w'a-> found in the form of peri\enous fibiosis about the central veins, or less 
marked, .i* small, thread-like bands of comiectue tissue extending irregularly 
from the central \ein, interposed between the hepatic cords It sometimes 
connected the i egion of the cential vein with the portal vein as a connective 
tis'.ue* band and at other times extended between two contiguous portal 
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piomineiit featuie in these cases, altlioiigh in some the regeneration of 
parenchyma, as well developed nodular formations (adenomas), was ob- 
served 

Ceitain factors had possible influence on the development of chronic 
cirrhosis, from the standpoint of exophthalmic goiter Analysis and cor- 
relation of the clinical factors will be applied only to tlie cases m which cir- 
rhosis was graded 2, 3 or 4, because of the mildness of the lesions in those 
listed as of grade 1 Nine of the 16 patients were women, and seven, men 
The average age of the patients with cirrhosis was 52 06 years, of the 



Fig 7 Atrophic cords of hepatic cells with irregular fibrous replacements 

women, 53 40 and of the men 48 83 years The extremes of age were 39 
and 66 years This is in contrast with tlie average age for the entire grgup 
of cases, which was 44 63 years, witli extremes of 14 and 72 years The 
average duration of hyperthyroidism m cases of cirrhosis was three years 
and ten months, with extremes of six months and 10 years, whereas for the 
group as a whole it was 2 53 years, and 64 per cent of the acute hepatic 
lesions appeared in cases of hyperthyroidism of one year or less in duration 
The averao'e severity of hypertliyroidism m tins series was 3 (graded on the 
basis of aU factors) in contrast with 2 75 for the entire group Crisis was a 
clinical manifestation in only five of tliese cases The average basal me- 
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tal«)hc uUc was 4 80 75 i)or ccm <fJiura'‘tul v.i{h * i h |,tr «u»e ror .i!i 

cai.c'* lVrvtnlai;c ot l«><ly ifi i!us ua^ Oi.^hiH hjjiur 

ihan the a%eja> 4 c of 25 jnr coat foi tin* ituirt- '.tjuly fit tla 1 1 v . (»t 
utrhosS'* the !o^s was 2^> IS pet t«.tit . fwr tlu Wintien .h> 70 p* r ant .nul f«<r 
the men 27,11 pa am Icterus was present in seven «>t the e.i't s 

From an.ttiMinc eonsuieraiion. the h\eis m the ea-'i'* of einouie iirrho is 


pie'sentetl an avetajje weight of 1,258 ijm 
1.410 gm for the men) with e\tremes 
somewhat less than for the entire seiies. m 


(l,Iot)gm loi tlu we.iiitn ,tiui 
ot 80’> and 2, l^tt gm Inis a 
which the average hepitic weight 



Fig 8 Atropine eirrhos,!;, with nodules ot rcc:ciierUed iKpitic p irenelu ni.i surroundcel bj 

librous connective tissue 

was 1,316 gm Average weight of the spleen in the giotip with ciirhoMS 
was 245 gm , with variation between 100 and 550 gm Ascites was present 
111 five cases, but its development was usually terminal, possibly dependent on 
factors of terminal failing cardiac compensation , too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on this finding 

Summarizing these data leveals tliat cirrhosis appears among older 
patients, with diseases of longer duration and of greater than average 
severity These data pei taming to the cases of cirrhosis have been suni- 
mai ized in table 4 



Table IV 

Moderate and Severe Cirrhosis and Associated Clinical and Anatomic Findings 
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ti! . Isumuthtf! llu <».«/ ihfotiu Lt^iony \Viii» th* 
clitucal (IiscU‘'MDn, Ii.i*' Ijccii ni.ult of tiic uu'tnunu di 

but bec.lu^c t)f Un p.ulu)l(>”ic inipoitauu* luuf t'tiiD.i(lti.u»f»n v,»{! hr 
to facilitate ib uutiputation ft should he unieiuhtud tint v.i'-s wiikh 
were thought to u■^)^e^e^t pitviuus «)i iiuhpeiident lup.uie oi hiharv o[»» 
stiucti\c di'jcase were c.\clu(K(l from this siml). .so iImI u tt sus uit th it b.i--i . 
need not he cousidcied lute The data (.<>nce ruing itleriis .irc >iitntnari/(.d ui 
table 5 

IcieiUi* occuiied in Jo c.ises (JI.5 per e«ut) ot this -leiies. It) of tin 
patients were males and 1a, females It was ot modi rate to eMiemc ,'rade 
in i>ix cases and miUI in 17 '1 he avciage ago of the patients who e <hibited 

this change was 48 17 \ears, as comp.ued with 4 1 (ui \tars t<ir all lasis 
Foi the malei> the axer.ige age was 5<) \ ears, and for the females, 12 15 stars, 
feterus was obsei\ed in the more se\ere ease.s A.s judgttl h) all clinical 
ciitena, it aiipeared in cases with an a\er.ige se\erit\ of grade a, as etnnpared 
with se\erity of giade 2 75 for the eiitiic stiuK The average duration <if 
Inperth) roidisin m the cases in which theie was icterus was not matenalK 
ditfeient than foi the entire stud\ , namely, 2 58 \ears as comi>ared with 2 52 
\ears Seven patieiith with icteius were in, or on the verge of, thvioiil 
crisis befoie death The basal metabolic rate was ewictlv the <aine for the 
cases with icterus as for the entire number of cases The percentage Ins'? 
of body weight was 29 52 per cent in the senes with icterus, as oniipaicd 
w ith 23 9 per cent for the cases as a whole 

The average hepatic weight, m cases in which jaundice was a chnicMl 
manifestation, was essentially the same as fur the entire studv, 1,348 gm 
compared with 1,316 gm Ciirhosis was present to some dcgice, although 
usually slight, in 19 of the 23 cases It was giadcd 1 in 12 cases, and 2 or 
3 in seven cases (30 4 pei cent) Acute degenerative lesions weie present 
in all cases The changes w ere ( 1 ) fatty metamorphosis m 2 1 cases, gr.idcd 
1 in nine cases, 2 in six cases, and 3 in six cases, and (2) focal or central 
necrosis, or both, in IS cases, graded 1 in eight cases, and 2 or 3 in ten cases 
In cases 6, 35, 77 and 81 (table 5) the hepatic changes, as judged anatomi- 
cally, appeared not to be of sufficient seventy to account for icterus, although 
mild changes existed in these cases 

In considei ation of all cases from the viewpoint of piobable hepatic 
dysfunction, whether icterus was present oi not, it was estimated that lesions 
of sufficient severity to reveal hepatic dysfunction by dye tests or other tests 
of hepatic function existed in appioximately 40 per cent of the cases, this 
estimate compared favorably with the figure of 50 per cent lecoided by 
Youmans and Warfield who actually applied these tests This phase of the 
subject, tests for hepatic function, is being mv^estigated at piesent and will 
be reported subsequently. 

Of interest, and of possible significance, was the mild to rather intense 
accumulation of bile pigment in the hepatic cells of the cential lobular zones, 
m cases with oi without jaundice, indicating the inability of the hepatic cells 
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lu \vn< wo inf tn \ni‘ imt . 


U) c‘\ticio with ttinMtjUtiu .ui iimul.uiuM «»i S»iiiuy 

m the imp.uKd hcp.itu tJh in n<» lUit.jnn w.ii 

ohsuuction to How vi lull .i [urt »»l tht jiuMiiri* 

l‘'i\c of tile ol Kt^^u^ weic a^Mai.tiicI vuih toni'i i»i 

the h\ei of lel.iiivel} ^evue p;! iiU hi c.i>e not h.i\n »’4 .m> odur i»U- 
(lihUe explaniilion, this Inuhiiji toiilil Ik iimiI t»i tin utvrti , lot tl i*- 

known tli.U passive ioni>i.'«tion of the h\i.r .ind teicru'* in i\ in Mitd 

coiulitionN In the rcmannnt^ |»a-'-.i\e mn^e^iion t> nt»E nt.uitd l»» 

explain tlu ictciH''. nnk'"' one inthuttk con-*u!cts that iIk pi '-i\e con- 
gebtion favored the fonnation ot oihti anatomic thaiuji,** in tin* hve**, whieh 
in theni'ich <-•< were ''UlVicunt to atconni it>r its oiiurremc 

In ^ununall/lng, we nuv i«Ute that the aiiatoinu* expJaiMtion for the 
occmience of kteiu-> n^ually rests on the basis ot ek.irlv dunoiistrahle' 
alteratioius of hep.itic tisane In font casi^ onlv was ihi-. an ttonuc e*'.- 
planation eonsulcied inndctpi.ite leteiiis heeiiis to oeeiir in two tvpi> ot 
cases, in both ot vvliieh .itiopliv is tlu oulstandin;^ toiuhtion f 1 ) la^es f>f 
shelter but inoie soveie lupertln loidisin m which atiophv and aeiiti tovic 
changes predoniinaie, and (2) cases of longei, rel.itivelv less severe hvper- 
tin roidisni, in vvhieli teinniial acute changes are supei ini|iosed on a liver 
exhibiting atrophv and some degiee oi cirrhosis 

Stvfvtvin' vx'u CoxcLt/sioNs 

Analysis was made of the pathologic anatomv of the liver and the cor- 
related clinical findings in 107 cases of exojihth.ilmic goiter 

Three types of hepatic lesions piedoniinate in exoiihthalmic goiter. (1) 
acute degenerative lesions (fattv nietamoiphosis, focal and central necrosis, 
and changes secondary to stasis of blood), (2) simple aliophy. and (.3) 
subacute toxic atroph) and toxic cirrhosis 

The frequency of these lesions was as follows (I) acute lesions 91 5 
per cent, of which fatt) metamorphosis composed 87 S per cent, central 
necrosis 50 4 pei cent, and focal necrosis 5 6 per cent, (2) aiiophy 63 55 
pel cent, in which cases the average weight of the liver was 1.316 gm , and 
(3) subacute toxic atrophy and ciirhosis 59 81 pei cent, of which lesions of 
grade 1 composed 44 86 per cent, lesions of giade 2, 12 15 per cent, lesions 
of grade 3, 1 87 pei cent, and lesions of giade 4, 0 93 per cent 

Jaundice was present in 23 cases (215 per cent) The hepatic lesions 
are usually adequate to account for the presence of icteius, and in addition, 
including cases without jaundice, they aie sufficient probabl} to cause dis- 
turbances of hepatic function detectable by clinical tests of hepatic efficiency 
m approximately 40 per cent of the cases 

The common factor m the evolution of these lesions appears to be 
seventy of the syndrome of exophthalmic goiter / 

The acute lesions are not usually influenced in their occurrence or 
seventy by the age of the patient, the sex, or the peicentage loss of body 
weight Except for the loss of body weight, the acute lesions usually occur 
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directly in pioportioii to seventy of the disease They appear most promi- 
nently in the more severe cases of shorter than average duration 

Atrophy is more pronounced among females than males, and appears 
to be more maiked among the aged than the young It is proportional to 
severity of the disease, with the exception that it seems not to be correlated 
with basal metabolic rate The duration of the disease does not appear to 
be a factor The smaller livers weie observed in the smaller subjects, and 
the larger livers in the larger subjects The relationship of tlie weight of 
the liver to loss of body weight, however, will constitute an independent 
study 

The changes of subacute toxic atrophy and cirrhosis appear more fre- 
quently among females tlian males but the difference in incidence, according 
to sex, IS not greater than in the entire study These lesions appear among 
older patients, among whom the disease is of longer duration and of more 
than average severity 

We may conclude, as Boothby did in speaking of jaundice in exoph- 
thalmic goiter, that in most instances the lesions m the liver appear to be an 
integral part of the syndrome of exophthalmic goiter, and that they are due 
directly to thyioid intoxication, since, as we have found, they are usually 
intimately related in their severity, to the intensity and the duration of the 
disease It is probable that the hepatic changes are not only related to the 
hyperthyroid state, but also to the toxic factor of exophthalmic goiter, which 
Plummer believes exists, for in experimentally produced hyperthyroidism, 
induced in animals by feeding thyroid substance, lesions comparable to those 
we have desciibed have not been produced Atrophy, acute degeneration, 
and cirrhosis are probably interrelated conditions, each with a sequential 
pathogenetic relationship to the other, and each intimately concerned with 
the hyperthyroid state and the toxic factors as elaborated in the syndrome of 
exophthalmic goite^. 
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BROMIDE PSYCHOSES: DIAGNOSIS, TREATMENT 

AND PREVENTION 

By Max Levin, MD, Haiiishiirg, Pennsylvania 

That psychoses may occur as a S}miptom of bromide intoxication has 
been known for many years, but only smce 1925, when Hauptmann described 
a modification of Walter’s^ method for determining the concentration of 
bromides in the serum, has it been possible to diagnose them with ease 
Before 1925 bromide psychoses doubtless were overlooked as frequently as 
syphilis in the daj s before tlie Wassemiann test 

In spite of the help given by the Walter-Hauptmann test, the recognition 
of a bromide psychosis is not always a simple matter The difficulty is very 
much like that sometimes encountered in cases of syphilis A positive 
Wassermann reaction tells us that the patient has syphilis, but not whether 
tlie lump palpable in Ins abdomen is a gumma or some other kind of tumor 
Similarly, when the Walter-Hauptmann test discloses a high ^ concentration 
of bromides in the serum, we know that tlie patient has a bromide intoxica- 
tion, but from that alone we cannot tell whetlier his psychosis is due to 
bromides The answer to this question depends on tlie following criteria 

1 We must know whetlier the psychosis began before or after the in- 
toxication began It is important not to confuse the bromide psychosis and 
tlie underlying neurosis or psychosis for wliicli bromides were administered. 
Let us consider tlie example of a patient who begins to show the symptoms 
of a depression in January , in March he begins to talce large daily doses of 
bromides, and in May he enters a delirium If we now see him for the first 
time, and learn that he began to be psydiotic two months before he began to 
get bromides, we might hastily exclude bromide psychosis from considera- 
tion This would be a mistake, for m addition to the basic depression the 
patient now has a delirium that began after he became intoxicated 

2 We must consider the duration of the psychosis after the discontin- 
uance of the bromides Usually a bromide psychosis clears up within a 

* Received for publication August 12, 1933 

From the Harrisburg State Hospital 

^ The consensus of opinion is that a concentration of ISO or more milligrams of bromide 
pei 100 cubic centimeters of serum warrants one m speakmg of a bromide intoxication 
Physicians must bear m mind two considerations 1 It is possible that_ future research will 
show that some persons, abnormally susceptible, may develop bromide p'sychoses even before 
the concentration in the serum has reached ISO mg 2 In evaluatmg tlie results of the 
bromide test one must consider the date of the test in relation to the date of discontinuance 
of the bromides Suppose a man receives bromides until June 1, and I see him for the first 
ti tnp on June 28, at which time the bromide concentration is 7S mg I would be greatly in 
error were I to conclude that, the bromide concentration being only 75, the patient’s recent 
symptoms could not be the result of a bromide intoxication A concentration of 7S /oi/r 
wceAs after discontniuance would indicate that at the time of discontinuance the patient was 
loaded with bromides Charts showing the rate at which the bromide concentration falls 
after discontinuance may be found in O Wuth’sa article 
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shoiltinic — gcnci .illy iionj iwtj to 'K Will. • - .itiii 'li-'iontimi.nu', " Ihrt 
again \\c be laiitnl not to loimisc tlu* biomi'lt i».>«hoa^ asni tin 
undcihing p^scho'.ts In the lupothclKal vise titnl above wi .'.ill snn|rt)>i 
that ^e\cl.ll week', altii ili'.umtmuaiici* the dehriuns ikti-. np. .ittii win. ii 
the patient continues lot in.inv nuniths tu shuv. s\mpt(iin> ot depo . son. 
In this event it would be a inisiake to argm that. di-.< oiuimi 'in. h.i'.ip'i 
led to no recovery, bioniide p-.\chosis m.iy be c\tlndc<l, coiuct d'tgiKol. 
will be possible only it we iccogin/e th u the p iticnt had Leo pswiioM ( n'l 
a depression, wlncli began befoie the intosication and now u».itnuit> .iitet 
the intoxication has subsided; and (/>) a «lchrnun, wlueii lagan fliiruig, and 
cleared up sinniltaneonsly with, the mioxic.ition 

If we bear in mind these considerations wc sh.ill r.ircK be ini'.lnl In the 
Waltei -Hauptmann test into diagnosing a bromide psychosis where none 
exists To deinonstiaie their nnpoitancc 1 h.ue selected the following 
case, m which a bromide delirium occuried in a w'om.m who h.nl general 
paresis The case is of special interest heeaiise of the well-known met that 
bromide intoxication sometimes simulates general pare.'.is 

C\<F RU'ORT 

A wonuu of 42 w.is .idunUoU to the Ilarmhuri' Slate Hosjut il on June 2n. 1932, 
in a dehnuni 

Ptcicnt Illness TIic sisters of the p.itient slated that one %ear beune adniiasion 
she began to complain of fatigue It tired her, loi example, to •.pend .m hour or 
two downtown In December 1931, hei speech began to be attccteil, >he st.immercil 
and halted, and her enunciation was not clear At the end of Ma> 1932 “ her nmul 
began to wander” One xecck hejore admission disorientation xias notiCid for the 
fast time While m her own bedroom she said, ” I want to 'go home and be in m\ 
own bedroom” She saw nn.'igiiiai> b.abies in the room During the week betore 
admission she was so mcouidmate as to be unable to walk 

Medication The relatives stated that during tlie >ear be lore admibaion she wm^ 
mider the care of a phjsinan, who gave her "nerve medicine” for an unbroken 
period of approximately six months, ending at the tune of lier admission 

Mental Examination The patient was cooperative but very dull There was 
matked difficulty m thinking of woids She was disoriented in all spheres Her 
memoiy was poor 

Physical Examination The patient was feeble and looked very old for her 
years She was undernourished, her lieight being S' and her weight onlj 92 
pounds The pupils were of moderate sue and irregular, the left was larger than 
the right, there was no reaction to light and only the barest reaction on accommoda- 
tion Speech was badly slurred There was a coarse tremor ot the tongue and 
fingers Gait was slow and unsteady, and she was unable to stand with her feet 
together The knee-jeiks and ankle-jerks were hjperactive and equal The phjsical 
examination otherwise showed nothing of importance 

Laboiatory Examinations The Walter-Hauptniann test on June 30, 1932, showed 
350 milligrams of bromide per 100 c c of serum, July 13, 200 milligrams The Was- 
sermann reaction of tlie blood was negative Spinal fluid Wassermann reaction, plus 
4, globulin, positive, cells, 3, mastic curve, 5555543000 

* There is no uniformity as to the level to which the serum bromide concentration must 
fall before a bromide psychosis clears up In some cases a bromide psychosis clears up 
long before the concentration falls to ISO mg , m others the concentration must first fall 
to 150 or less 
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Com SC in Hospital The patient emerged trom her delirium on July 8 — her 
tenth day in the Hospital On that day she said, “ I am beginning to be able to get 
my mind together and remember things I don’t jumble my words any more like I 
used to Do 30 U remember^ Poor Motliei never used to understand me, people had 
to tell her what I was trying to say Now I speak plain ” (Tell me more about the 
state of your mind at that time ) “I forgot everything I’d start to say something 
and then I’d ask, ‘What was I saying?’ Mother was crying all the time — she was 
afraid I’d never get my speech back ” (When you came here, did you know where 
jou were?) “ No I asked the girls (nurses), ‘ Where am I? What is this place? ’ 
When tliey told me I was so near home, I couldn’t believe it, I thought I was near 
Philadelphia ” Throughout the remainder of her stay in the Hospital the patient was 
at all times clear and well oriented 

Neurological reexamination on July 8 showed that the pupils now reacted mod- 
erately well on accommodation They still showed no reaction to light Speech was 
still slurred, but less so than on admission 

Following her recovery from tlie delirium the patient gained weight rapidly 
Whereas on admission she had looked aged and worn out, she now began to look 
normally youthful, her facial expression being alert and animated On September 2 , 
1932, she was inoculated with malaria The first paroxysm occurred on September 10 
Paroxysms occurred infrequentlj, the fifth and last occurring on September 27 
Thereafter fe\er therapy was continued with the aid of injections of typhoid vaccine 
and hot packs She continued to gam weight She was paroled on December 10, 
1932, weighing 116 pounds 

Catamncstic Note On March 11, 1933, reexamination gave the following re- 
sults She looked and felt well and was in excellent spirits “I couldn’t feel 
better” ^lemoij', subjectively, was good She retained seven digits Calculation 
w'as not good Thus, in subtracting successive 7’s from 100, her performance during 
one minute was as follows 93, 76, 89, 82, 75, 68 , 61, 54, 48 The pupils were of 
moderate size, approximately equal, and irregular, tliey reacted moderately well on 
accommodation but were fixed to light There was a moderate tremor of the face, 
tongue, and fingers There was very slight slurring of speech, she had especial 
difficulty with “ artillery ” When asked to write “ Methodist Episcopal,” she wrote, 
in one word, “ Methodistespespicopal,” crossing the first “ t ” but not the second 
The knee-jerks w^ere hyperactive and equal The ankle-jerks were active and equal 
She swayed slightly when standing with feet togetlier and eyes closed Reexamina- 
tion on June 10, 1933, gave substantially the same results 

Comment 

This case show's the importance of bearing in mind the mental disturb- 
ances arising from bromide intoxication A physician unfamiliar with 
bromide intoxication might, on the patient’s admission to the Hospital, have 
attributed all of her symptoms to general paresis In view of the fact that 
she was then dehiious, he might have concluded that her paresis was rela- 
tively advanced In truth, she had paresis in a relatively early state The 
symptoms that had caused her to be admitted to the Hospital were not those 
of paresis but of bromide delirium, the diagnosis of which is established 
by (1) the disclosure of a severe bromide intoxication by the Walter- 
Hauptmann test, (2) the fact that the delirium had begun not more than 
one month before admission, and about five months after she had begun to 
talce “nerve medicine”, (3) tlie clearing up of the delirium a short time 
(10 days) after tlie discontinuance of the bromides 
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Attcutlou In calktl to llu al»M*iuv ot a la^ll m thi’» ca-'i* Ab.ttn-f ol a 
I.l^h (loei> not cncUkIc hioinulv inlosicalion. 

Atlcniion ii> callutl nNu to the fait that at the height of ih< iuios.italjon 
the pupiK showttl only the haiot icaction on aia>nnn(Hlai»on. while later 
they bhowed a modeiatcly good icaction 'riii'. icl.itne diminution oi ic* 
actiMty on adini''Sion ina\ he aMiilied n> the inioMt.uion 

I lia\e ahead} slated that hroimde |is}eho‘«es nsualK char up m troin 
two to SIX weeks alter discontinnance \\\ nia} plaiisiljly suppose tliat a 
patient with paiesis would, if an\ thing, rei|inie longer than tile aseiage to 
lecoNer fioiu a bioniide deliriuin, anti ihcreiort tin, uuwerv t»l oni patient 
111 only 10 da}b ina) at first gl.une seem piu/ling We nuLst, htAitVer, re- 
menibei that difteient people possess dihcient degrees oi ninatc ri si^t.nice it* 
dehruiin Conceuably a peison ina} ha\e suih stnaig UMsianee to dehrmtn 
that e^en w'hen Ins resistance is lowered In p, ire sis it still e\cee<l:> that of 
the average indiMdiial In othei words, the taet that onr patient rccoveretl 
sooner than the .i\erage is no more pu//hng tlian the tact that somi' men at 
60 can outwalk the aserage man of aO 

VxuiLiir's OI Bromum. rbVe'iio.sis 

riiiec \arietieb of bromide ps}ehobis are Known toda> I .1 of 
nuntal slitggislnu'\'>, in which the patient thinks and acts with great dif- 
ficulty, being at the same time well oriented and ha\mg no hallucinationb 
This state is commonly spoken of as a ** simple bromide intoxication ” 2. 
Dell) mm, m which the patient is disoriented, generally with lestlessness, 
hallucinations, and a multitude of feais ( Diborientation is the one essen- 
tial feature of delirium ) 3 Ifallucmonj,, m w'hich the patient has halluci- 

nations, but is pel fecth oi lented 

It IS possible that additional \arieties will become know'n as time pro- 
ceeds Thus, psychiatrists are familiar w’lth paranoid states which clear up 
a few weeks after the patient’s admission to a hospital It is possible that 
some of these transitory paranoid states, when studied in relation to the 
cnteiia here outlined, wnll prove to be symptomatic of bromide intoxication. 

In practically all cases of bromide intoxication neuiological signs occur. 
The commonest of these are iiiegularity of the pupils, and sluggishness in 
their reaction to light and on accommodation, tremors of face, tongue and 
fingers, thickness of speech, unsteadiness of gait and station, and diminu- 
tion or exaggeiation of the deep reflexes 

As a sample of the disorders on w'hich bromide psychoses may be super- 
imposed, the following data are cited Among the 505 “ first admissions ” 
to the Harrisburg State Hospital during the tw'O years beginning June 1, 
1931, there were 15 unquestionable cases of bromide psychoses Five of 
these patients had been given biomides because of a variety of neurotic 
symptoms, associated in some instances w'lth abdominal, pelvic and other 
physical ailments, one because of herpes zoster,^ one because of worry over 
recently discovered hypertension, one because of an acute psychosis the 
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details of which aie not cleai , one because of a hypochondriacal depression 
developing on the basis of cerebral arteriosclerosis , one because of an excite- 
ment developing on the same basis, one because of early senile symptoms, 
one because of symptoms arising from general paresis (tlie case herein 
reported) , one because of tlie after-effects of a concussion , and two 
because of epilepsy Further details of eight of these cases may be found 
elsewhere ® 

Treatment 

An unsettled question is whether the abrupt discontinuance of bromides 
ever does harm The aggravation of a few cases after discontinuance has 
led several authors to conclude that abrupt discontinuance is risky In my 
earlier paper ® I endeavored to show that the evidence so far available does 
not malce this conclusion obligatory The current practice at the Harris- 
burg State Hospital is to discontinue bromides, and so far nothing has 
occurred to cast doubt on the wisdom of tins procedure 

The patiait should be kept in bed until the intoxication has subsided 
Fluids should be forced If tliere is no nephritis, four grams (one dram) 
of sodium chloride should be given thrice daily, the chloride ion facilitating 
the excretion of the bromide ion Restless patients should be given con- 
tinuous baths The need of using only the least toxic hypnotics is especially 
urgent in patients with bromide intoxication, poisoned as they already are, 
for the majority of patients who require hjqinotics, paraldehyde will suffice 
Cardiac stimulants should be given when indicated 

Prevention 

Bromides are useful medicinal agents What renders them so often 
harmful is that the busy physician too hastily dismisses his neurotic patient 
witli the advice, “ Keep on talking that salty medicine, the same as before ” 
The patient, as a result, may be taking bromides for many montlis before 
the physician is fully aware of it When the nervous symptoms grow 
worse, the physician is apt to increase the dosage of the bromides, without 
duly considering the possibility that the aggravation is due to bromide 
poisoning It IS important to remember that bromides will accumulate in 
the body in inverse proportion to the amount of clilondes ingested , a person 
who takes little table salt will therefore develop a bromide intoxication with 
especial ease Moreover a patient may be getting bromides from several 
physicians simultaneously, and may thus develop an intoxication from a 
multiplicity of cautious dosages 

The following suggestions are urged 

1 When contemplating the administration of bromides, the physician 
should seek to ascertain whether the patient is already getting bromides 
from another source 

2 The physician should know whether the patient takes much or little 
table salt In the latter case he should be doubly cautious 
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3 TllC pluslCKin sllDlthl IU»t Icl.lK his \l,ml,UUV Jll^t lutMlM* till. lldi.l^O 
he is ii> one that has pioved haiinlcss in tiu lu ijoiii) f»t hts {utunt* 

4. When a nenons patient .Hettinjif lunmides i^row > wot^e, tIu physician 
hhould pioinptK di>conlinne tin tiinjr unless he lias ^luid uastm ivif hehe\e 
that It beaiij no lespoiisihiliu tot the ai(i(iav.itif)n 

5 When a patient Ims been lakinij hronmks tm a inontli ot more, it 
wise to dii'Continne them oceasionali} fur a weik (»r two An (Hcasii>n.il 
Walter-1 [aiiptinann test is the best way to m.ike miu tli.n the patitiit K not 
becoming inlo\icated 

SLM M \J{V 

The following eiiteiia establish the diagnosis jjf a bromick psuho>is' 
1 The existence of a bionmle intoxication, as shown by the Walter- Haupt- 
mann test 2 The fact that the psjchosis began after the piiient had be- 
come intoxicated 3 The fact that the psvehoMs clear* up within a short 
time — geneially ftoin two to six w'eeks — aflei the discomnuianee of 
bromides (It is possible that m exceplion.il cases a bioimde ps)chosis la*ts 
much longer than six w'eeks after discontinuance ) It is impoitant to dif- 
ferentiate a bromide psschosi* fiom the undeil>ing neurosis or psychosis 
on w'hich it has been superimposed An illustralue case is presented of 
bromide dehriiim superimposed on general p.iresis The lieatmeiit ami 
prevention of bioimde intoxication are discussed 
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SUBACUTE BACTERIAL ENDOCARDITIS * 

By J H Musser, M D , F A C P , New Orleans, Louisiana 

The fact tliat I have seen m the Chanty Hospital m New Orleans m 
the past two years many moie cases of subacute bacterial endocarditis than 
I remember ever having seen in the past, has led me to review the history 
of 14 cases that I have observed in this period of time in order to present 
to you certain features of a disease which, in one section of the country at 
least, seems to be increasingly prevalent Some years ago Blumer ^ wrote 
that “ it IS difficult to say whether the disease is actually increasing or 
whether theie is merely an apparent increase due to increasing knowledge 
on the part of the profession to recognize the condition Personal experi- 
ence would rather favor the latter view” This may be true, but on the 
other hand it is rather doubtful that a sudden accession of knowledge should 
have come to the staff of the Charity Hospital in the last year, in which time 
as many cases of subacute bacterial endocarditis were recognized as in the 
previous 10 years It was only a few decades ago that the disease was first 
recognized but since that time there have been innumerable communications 
in the medical press concerning it Certainly as a result of the teachings of 
Osier, Janeway, Libman, Blumer and Lewis there is no excuse for any 
failure to recognize the condition because of lack of information Libman 
says that “ the disease is common ”, Lewis notes the same, the late Frank 
Billings, according to Blumer, had seen over 100 cases Among the British 
soldiers studied by Lewis and his associates, at the concentration point for 
heart cases in England, it was found that approximately 8 per cent of sick 
soldiers who developed heart disease and were invalided home, had subacute 
bacterial endocarditis These observations point to the relative frequency 
of the disease if looked for and if borne in mind 

In reviewing these 14 cases that I have seen in the last two years I wish 
to say that with one exception all of these patients were observed in the 
Charity Hospital I wish, furthermore, to indicate that the expressions of 
this type of endocarditis are often extremely indefinite and vague The 
symptoms are so protean in character that tlie possibility of such a condition 
as subacute bacterial endocarditis existing in the individual who has not had 
previous heart valve damage is often not considered until ultimately certain 
signs and laboiatory findings develop which make the diagnosis unmis- 
takable 

Duration of Illness 

Subacute bacterial endocarditis is separated from acute, bacterial, ulcer- 
ative or fulminating endocarditis by an arbitrary time period Most phy- 

*Read before the Montreal Meeting of the American College of Physicians, February 
10, 1933 

From the Department of Medicine, School of ^ledicine, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
and the Charity Hospital of Louisiana 
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sicians ton'iulci hatkiial iriulocanlitts csU’ndmi; ih.tn a jtrU'it! •»! tvvu 

months as hcini; sul)ai.uto. <»i (uu a \imi a» Ik-uj^ dnouu’ In du> of 

patients the course ot the disease was \aiiahle. (..vluidin^^ irum a iK.rio«i «»i 
s.!iglvtly o\ei a numtli to sonieu'hai <Att a \tai Tlu rather p:t»tratttd 
illness that oceuis so liet|ueutl\ will he (.\einphlied }»\ die ii>llowtn»;j case 
repoi t. 

C \sl I 

J P , a man oi aJ, was taken tii slif»htl\ more ill m ctelit months K lo.e !ik «i eh. 
his> illnesb Lominii on (jintc ^tuKlenh wiih thills, uul itvir 'vhich to e to loj lie 
improved but was. left with rosidu.d we.itaK‘s> and iati,'nd)ihn \lioi»; ,t ji'otjih liter 
the onset he nolmed that his he iri uecasion dl\ sUippttl .i ht n • e idti dh th* p ttt* :a 
went downhill and thialK etUcied the ho-.pitai some sis month- heiort. Ins de ith At 
the tune of admission to the hospilai the nt«)st nnpnriant phismil ol> tjiiation vas a 
rather hardi and loud <\.stohc nun nun hianl ovci the mitril atei rod (ran .nutted 
into the axilla Ihe pulmonic <;cennd sound did not -Ltin to he .ii.cintt*at(.d and thw 
heart was not enlarged At the time of .ulmissum the knl-oe\U eoimi v. is 7700, the 
red blood cell eount was 4,395,000. the Mood lultme was positivt un S/rr/'.'iJcmra* 
virtdaits The urine showed uothitu; ot monient Kepeatttl hlooil tounts showed 
veiv little alteration in the total numhei of red cells .uul tlie saiiu tliiui; litid true for 
the leukocite count 'Ihe .spleen w.is enlarged ami during the months he was in the 
hospital W.IS defimtelv tender on deep paIp.ition lie also ileveloptd during the 
course of the disease tender lliigei tips uul ultim.itely eluhhmg of the fingers 
Petechiae were present over the hands and feet \ll ilie time the patient was in the 
hospital the temperature ranged from subnormal to 101 “- 102 “ 

At autopsy small hemorrhages were found in the* inteiiial organs, the mitnil 
valve show'cd many small vegetations which were not friable, the* vaUe itself was 
not fibrotic Tliere was also a v'egetative m.iss 4 5 cm in di.imcter on the endocardium 
of the left ventricle Healed uifarets were found in the spleen Theie was a foc.il 
glomerular nephritis with healed infarcts of the kidnews A small subarachnoid 
hemorrhage was also noted 

Discussion This patient was ill for many months before the ultimate 
lethal termination In most of our cases the illness was not so protracted 
In many of them the patient died wdthm a few months after the apparent 
onset of the illness Seventy-five per cent of patients arc said to die between 
the third and eighth months and our figures are m accoi d with this observa- 
tion of Blumer’s In one instance the patient died a little over a month 
after being admitted to the hospital but I have no definite information as to 
the exact time his illness began 

A definite histoiy could be obtained fiom the other cases and the story 
invariably was that they had been sick not for days but for weeks How- 
ever, only one of the patients suivived the fiist year after the onset of the 
infection 

The following case, which is briefly absti acted, illustrates the fact that 
the clinical picture may suggest that the infection causing death is some other 
than subacute bacterial endocarditis 
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Case II 

J G , aged 19 years, had been ill, with evidence of rheumatic heart disease, for 
two months prior to admission He had had one previous attack of rheumatic fever 
some seven years before admission to the hospital Since tlien he had had several 
attacks of heart failure and his condition had shown a gradual downhill trend When 
he was admitted to the hospital his chief complaints were increasing weakness and 
shortness of breatli The examination at tliat time showed a well nourished, anemic 
appearing boy w’hose heart show'ed a diffuse apical impulse, together with an apical 
thrill, systolic 111 time The heart was enlarged to the left 11 5 cm A murmur was 
heard in the mitral area, and in tlie aortic area a rumbling first sound with a soft 
blowing second sound The spleen could not be felt and no petechiae were found 
He had the usual vascular phenomenon of aortic insufficiency, including a blood pres- 
sure of 130 systolic and zero diastolic The urine showed a few red cells on several 
examinations He had a relatively marked anemia, the red cells being 2,925,000 
The total w'hite count was persistently between 13,000 and 15,000 He ran a septic 
temperature throughout tlie course of the disease, and the Streptococcus virtdans was 
found in the blood after the fifth culture The diagnosis was made of rheumatic 
aortic regurgitation, and subsequent subacute bacterial endocarditis He died ap- 
parently from heart failure rather than as a result of an infectious process 

Discussion In this instance the boy might well have had rheumatic 
heart disease in the acute phases were it not for the fact that his blood culture 
ultimately was found to be positive He also gave a history of having had a 
petecliial rash over his legs Other interesting features of this case were 
involvement of the aortic valves , the long delay before obtaining a positive 
blood cultuie, and the limitation of direct evidence of embolic phenomena to 
the occurrence of a few red cells in the urinary sediment on several exam- 
inations 

Blood Findings 

There is a very general impression that the leukocyte count in subacute 
bacterial endocarditis is relatively high Cotton,” of the Sobraow Military 
Hospital, in his considerable series of cases, found the average count to be 
10,800 In tlie present series the count ranged from 4,000 to 65,000 Ten 
of the counts were under 11,000 In tliose patients in ivhom the count was 
frequently repeated there was a tendency for it to remain at approximately 
the same figure as the initial count There were only two counts over 
20,000, one of these was 65,000 Two counts fell between 11,000 and 
20,000, one of 17,000, and one averaging around 14,000 The percentage 
of polymorphonuclears was in direct relationship to the increase in the total 
count The counts showing practically normal figures also had a differential 
picture which was essentially normal 

Anemia is one of tlie characteristic features of the disease In five of 
our patients the red count was under 3,000,000, in four it was under 4,000,- 
000 and in four it was between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 There were no 
extremes, such as the counts occasional^ recorded in this disease, of less 
than 2,000,000 or over 5,000,000 The usual findings in our series may be 
illustrated by the following case 
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K n, ayctl JK u.us ailiuuiul to ihc hnsini il on at.cu»nt oi >Jninnt'. ot hreilh 
and coiiijh Ilib illncN', Ntaikd diri-t nmiuh^ hcfori, atlnn.^iiuj vviih. in hi'. v.'ord<.. 
*Sc\oic cliobt toutrli " Since* tJic’ii tile eouijli Ind rtiinuitd {»:t* cfiJ 4v*j»I» 

inoie or Ic'is acute cNaccib itii)n-> He had had no hciuopi) a> and no clicM di roinfort 
or pain. He entered the hospital lanuary U, 19.^2 N‘o history could he theUed »>f 
an> icniptoni’) in llie past even 'lUKU'cstive oi ihctini iti an or the ihctnnitic st.itj% 'll.c 
heart evuninalion sjlioued a scsiolic thrdi o\er tiu* ape\ oi the he irt riu* hcirt 
hordei extended 2 cm to the riyht ot the suinuin. and la cm to the leit 'Dicrc wu' 
heard a low. lontf s\stohc murmur at the apt\ tranamitid to the ixilla ‘Ihefe ’a li 
a tiucMionable prei»\stohc ^chut which hid a \ ntne soit ot crcMciulo char.utcr I he 
liver was enlarged, the spleen was palpihle and tlu lung-* showed hisal r'llc.* 'I his 
man had fevei of 102® on .idmisaion which was in untuned he'twcin 99* ind 101* 
w'lth .a pulse rate of lietween 110 .and 12S during all the lime he w.is m the ho*pital 
The blood count on seeetal e\amin.*uions showed an uienna with .i red cell count 
averaging 3,100,000, and a corresponding icduction in hemoglobin, the Icukocstc 
counts were 8,000 oi under and there was no change in the diittrcnti.d tormufa On 
both occ*asions that a blood culture was inide, ^iinplot-oicits viruhits was uul.iicd 
A roentgenogram ot the chest was taken because ot the pb> steal tmdings oi a solidi- 
fication which suggested an infarct This was confirmed bv* the roentgenogram. 
The diagnosis was made ot rheumatic heart disease unh mitral stenosis on which 
was engrafted subacute bacterial endocarditis 'Ibis w.is conlirnicd at autops> which 
show’ed a markedly enlarged heart, the mitral v.dve was .liTcctcd It was found to be 
stenosed and thickened, and on the surfaces was a collection of pinkish red poljpoul 
vegetations One leaf had been ulcerated I he lett and middle aortic cuspa 'were 
thickened with several small polypoid vegetations on their surfaces The lungs 
showed definite areas of infarction, while the spleen, which was enlarged, did not 
show evidence of infarction nor was there any found elsewhere 

BaCI CRrOLOCV^ 

In our senes of cases of subacute bacteiial endocaiditis, streptococci were 
isolated from the blood stream m the majont} of instances Libman has 
pointed out that the only tw'o oiganisms of moment as responsible agents 
are the green streptococcus in 95 per cent of the cases, and Bacillus uifluenaac 
in the remaining 5 per cent In Bliuner’s senes of cases streptococcus is 
reported 248 times, 169 times it is specified as the *5* vindans Pneumo- 
cocci were found 16 times m this senes, B inflitenaae 16 times, and other 
organisms only exceptionally In addition to the frequently found green 
streptococcus it is not unusual to find other organisms For example, 
Lenhartz ® found m a senes of 37 cases one instance of Staphylococcus 
aureus and one of Staphylococcus albus endocarditis Clawson* in an 
analysis of 220 cases found seven instances of Staphylococcus aureus in- 
fection as contrasted with 34 of sti eptococcal origin Stich,® reporting on 
a case of subacute bacterial endocarditis due to Staphylococcus albus, states 
that next in order of frequency to the streptococcus comes Staphylococcus 
aureus, then pneumococcus and gonococcus and last of all Staphylococcus 
albus There is apparently very little difference in the clinical expressions 
of the disease, when due to one or the other type of oigamsni Subacute 
bacterial endocarditis may in rare instances be produced by the meningococ- 
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cus Gwyn ° has repoited on such a case He states that there have been 
some few cases reported infected witli this type of organism and gives 
references to seven such instances Gwyn writes that there is “ little de- 
viation from the classic picture of subacute bacterial endocarditis ” He 
advances as an explanation for the relatively large numbers of cases of 
chronic meningococcal septicemias that have been reported, the suggestion 
that diey may represent an unrecognized meningococcal endocarditis Re- 
cently Dickar ’ reported two cases of Bactemim actdi lactici endocarditis 

In the present series the positive blood cultures yielded only the 
viridans In nine instances this organism was found by this procedure, in 
five cases the culture was negative though three of these five patients had 
definite bacterial endocarditis at autopsy In the other two instances the 
organisms were not found and the patients did not come to autopsy but the 
clinical course of the disease was so characteristic that there could be little 
question of the diagnosis 

Considerable difficulty aiises at times in growing the organism from the 
blood In Case III just cited, that of E H , organisms were isolated on two 
occasions in large numbers In Case II, that of J G , it was not until the 
fifth culture that a relatively profuse growth, 86 colonies per cubic centimeter 
of blood, was discoverable in the culture medium on the seventh day after 
withdrawal of blood The difficulty at times m obtaining positive cultures 
is readily explicable because the green streptococcus is a slow grower, and 
the culture should be kept for at least 10 days before being discarded It 
is advisable also to take considerable quantities of blood because frequently 
tlie counts may be as low as one to five organisms per cubic centimeter of 
blood 

Table I 

Subacute Bacterial Endocarditis 


Case No 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Total 

Cardiac murmurs 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

13 

Anemia 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

14 

Enlarged spleen 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

13 

Petechiae 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 


+ 

+ 

— 

+ 


+ 

— 

8 

Tender or clubbed fingers 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

9 

Other embolic phenomena 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

10 

Blood culture 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

9 

Leukocytosis 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

4 

Hematuria 

— 


+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

S 

Previous arthritis 

— 

+ 


+ 

— 

+ 


+ 

+ 



+ 

+ 

— 

7 


The case of A B represents the type of case in which the discovery of a 
positive culture of Streptococcus vindans makes possible the correct diag- 
nosis in a patient with fever of undetermined origin 

Case IV 

A B , a man of 50, was a big, stiong, athletic type of individual He was taken 
sick, about two months prior to the time he was first seen, with what was diagnosed as 
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grippe Up until that time he had been absolutely well, in fact two months before 
he had had a most thorough physical examination, at which time his heai t was judged 
to be entirely normal Following this so-called attack of grippe he ran a slight degree 
of fever for many days He felt miserable and wretched but was able to work about 
half of the time Gradually the tiredness and weakness became so pronounced tliat 
he had to go to bed. Except for the fever, which was never very high, the physical 
examination revealed only a soft systolic murmur which was thought to be hemic 
Several blood cultures were negative In spite of the fact that he was gradually 
going downhill he showed nothing chaiacteristic of any definite disease After an 
interval of several months, he developed almost simultaneously tender finger tips and 
a positive blood culture These two findings determined the diagnosis definitely 
From this time on the tender finger tips occurred at intervals, petechiae were subse- 
quently observed and the spleen once was the site of an infarction The tempeiature, 
until the antemortem rise, was at no time over 101“ The leukocyte count remained 
persistently under 10,000 

Discussion In this instance none of the characteristic features of bac- 
terial endocarditis were present except fever of unexplained cause until the 
tips of the index and middle fingers of the right hand suddenly one 
day became quite painful and tender and remained so for several hours 
Shortly after this the occurrence of a positive blood culture definitely showed 
that subacute bacterial endocarditis was present As the disease progressed 
more typical symptoms developed 

Nephritis 

Baehr,® among others, has stressed the importance of nephritis and other 
renal complications in subacute bacterial endocarditis due to anhemolytic 
streptococci He has called attention to the occurrence of acute glomerular 
nephritis and of chronic glomerular nephritis m 91 cases of subacute bac- 
terial endocarditis Embolic glomerular lesions are found in many in- 
stances An interesting group is constituted of those cases, only occa- 
sionally seen, in which there occurs an absence of streptococci from the 
blood stream together with the findings of a diffuse glomerulo-nephritis 
It IS m this group of patients that a true glomerular nephritis may be ob- 
served, whereas in the patients who have bacteria in the blood stream no 
evidence is found of diffuse glomerular nephritis The suggestion has been 
made by Baehr that the glomerular damage may be the lesult of phenomena 
concerned m the recovery from infections 

In our series of cases there were five patients who showed red blood 
cells in the urine These patients were individuals who had streptococci m 
the blood stream and it was assumed that the led cells represented embolic 
occurrences in the kidneys This was confirmed in one of the postmortems 
in which definite renal infarcts were observed In two instances there was 
evidence of definite nephritis a focal glomerular nephritis in one case in 
which there were streptococci in the blood stream 

The abstracted history of one of the cases, that of J P , already has been 
pre>ented He showed no definite evidence of nephritis while in the hos- 
pital except for an occasional granular cast There was no fixation of spe- 
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cific gravity and f oi only a short time before his death was thei e any albumin 
in the urine It is quite possible that the glomerular nephritis found at 
autopsy was one of long standing A resume of the history of P D , the 
second case of nephritis, is as follows 

Case V 

This patient, aged 27, died one month after coming into the hospital He had 
been perfectly well up to two years before his final illness but at that time he began 
to have arthritic symptoms such as pain and swelling of the elbows and knees Six 
weeks before admission he caught a cold The fever from which he was suffering, 
together with weakness and slight dyspnea on exertion, were the only subjective 
symptoms of moment aside from pain in tlie right ankle The physical examination 
of tins patient showed a heart which was slightly enlaiged to the left There was a 
diffuse, forceful, to and fro murmur in the aortic valve area In the mitral area 
tliere was a systohc-diastolic niuimur, and a presystohc thrill The spleen was 
enlarged and hard Repeated blood cultures were taken whidi were never positive 
The urine had always a high specific gravity, quantities of albumin, occasional red 
cells and at one time the note was made that it was loaded with red cells The leuko- 
cjrte count varied between 3,000 and 8,000, polymorphonuclears being 73 per cent on 
an average The blood chemistry was negative The temperature in the hospital 
varied between subnormal and 101°, going over 100° only once, the pulse rate was 
never unduly rapid At autopsy the heart muscle was found to be pale, flabby and 
with some dilatation of the left ventricle, which explained the slight cardiac enlarge- 
ment The aortic valves showed non-friable vegetations leading to marked dis- 
figuration of the valves A small vegetation was found on a leaflet of the mitral 
valve The kidneys were enlarged, dark red in color with thickening of the cortical 
zone Iilicroscopically they showed marked changes in the glomeruli with dilatation 
of the loops of die glomei^i The tubules were also swollen 

Discussion The diagnosis in this case was in no way difficult The 
patient had petechiae on his chest when he was first seen and subsequently 
had crops of them from time to time His finger tips were clubbed , he had 
well marked anemia The murmurs were thought to be due to a preexisting 
rheumatic endocaiditis but the autopsy findings indicated tliat it is quite 
possible that the lesion was entiiely the result of the bacterial endocardial 
involvement Theie was no question concerning the diagnosis of tlie exist- 
ing nephritis, a nephritis which occurred in the patient who had, as Baehr 
noted, no streptococci in his blood stream after many cultures and who 
apparently was in the stage of recovery from the infection His death was 
due to a combination of the heart and kidney condition rather than to the 
infection During the last 10 days of the patient’s life the temperature was 
never over 99°, yet he suffered fiom well marked cardiac failure 

Spleen 

Enlargement of the spleen was an almost invariable finding, it occurred 
in 92 -f- per cent of the cases m tins series Six of these patients had definite 
infarctions m the spleen As a matter of fact, infarction of the spleen 
seemed to be moie common than any otlier embolic phenomenon except skin 
petechiae The occurrence of splenic embolism and the characteristic pain 
that it produces aie exemplified in the following case 
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Case VI 

D P , a young colored woman, 19 years of age, came into the hospital November 
22, 1931, complaining of pain in the left side of the abdomen and fever The fever 
had been present for about three weeks With it there was an occasional chill and 
the usual symptoms associated with fever One week before she came into the hos- 
pital she had a sudden severe, sharp pain in the abdomen which has persisted. This 
pain was relieved by sitting up in bed The pain and fever were the main symptoms 
At the age of 14 this woman had arthritis which involved both knees and she has had 
recurrent attacks of tonsillitis The important physical finding in the heart was a 
diffuse apex beat 9 5 cm to the left of the midline , the right border of the heart was 
not enlarged At the apex there was a soft systolic murmur which replaced entirely 
the first heart sound The laboratory findings showed a red cell count of 3,900,000, 
and a total white count of 8,750 of which 78 per cent were polymorphonuclears 
Blood cultures demonstrated a Streptococcus vmdans infection The temperature 
was occasionally up as high as 101° but the pulse rate was never unduly accentuated 
The patient deserted and was re-admitted again February 14, 1932 In the interim 
the only occurrence of moment was a repetition of the severe, sharp, agonizing pain in 
the region of the spleen which came on during the bus ride to her home On this 
admission the condition was worse than it had been The systolic murmur had become 
much intensified, the spleen was further enlarged and the red cells had fallen to 2,400,- 
000 This patient, several days after admission, suddenly developed a squint and 
ptosis of the left eye Spinal puncture showed nothing During a stay of several 
weeks in the hospital temperature was somewhat higher than on the previous admis- 
sion The patient again insisted on leaving 

Discussion In this instance there is a clear-cut definite history and 
observations of the phenomena of embolic involvement of a splenic vessel 
The pain as described in the above history was variable m its persistency as 
It usually has been in other cases It may last only a few hours or again 
may persist for some days Apparently the infarcts of longer duration must 
extend out to the periphery of the spleen and set up a definite perisplenitis 
In several other instances there was evidence of involvement of the splenic 
capsule and m one case it was thought that a friction rub could be heard 

There is considerable variability in the size of the spleen The splenic 
tumor of infection is not a greatly enlarged organ but can be definitely pal- 
pated, and IS soft and painless On the other hand, as shown by autopsy, 
in two instances the spleen was much more enlarged than would occur from 
simple infection alone A sensation of hardness or induration on palpation 
was characteristic of the spleen, which was the site of infarcts 

Valves Involved 

The occurrence of previous arthritis with endocarditis determines to a 
certain extent at least the location of the vegetative process of subacute 
endocarditis In se\en instances a clear-cut definite history was obtained of 
a previous rheumatic infection In five instances there was no story which 
could remotely indicate a previous infection of rheumatic nature In two 
cases it was believed there was congenital heart disease, because the valve 
apparently invohed was the pulmonic’^ The previous rheumatism in all 

• \t the present time there is a patient in the Chanty Hospital with subacute bacterial 
cnuocaruitt!, on a patent ductua arteriosus 
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instances, except two, had caused injury chiefly to the mitral valve In two 
instances the aortic valve was undoubtedly the one predominantly affected 
It IS a nice question as to whether or not the valvulitis of rheumatic fever is 
confined to one valve alone in most cases Seven of our patients had evi- 
dence of both aortic and mitral disease Of these seven, one was purely an 
aortic lesion with a minimal involvement of the mitral valve In another 
instance the preexisting valvular lesion was the typical mitral stenosis of 
rheumatic heart disease and the aortic lesion was questionable 

One of die interesting features of tins disease is the fact that subacute 
bacterial endocarditis develops in an abnormal heart, and that the abnor- 
mality is either rheumatic valvular disease or some congenital defect Very 
rarely indeed does it happen that valves, the seat of syphilitic disease, become 
secondarily infected witli the green streptococcus, and the same may be said 
of tlie sclerotic valves of senescence The occurrence of a superimposed 
bacterial endocarditis on syphilitic aortic endocarditis is so exceptional as to 
merit recording Craven ® reported such a case and in reviewing the litera- 
ture found 11 furtlier reports but discarded most of them as being based on 
evidence insufficient to substantiate the diagnosis 

The determination of the location of the primary infective lesion or the 
location of the most severe active endocarditis is difficult, in fact impossible 
In three instances the mitral valve alone was affected and in these three 
instances the patient apparently had never had any previous heart damage 
The evidence of mitral valve involvement consisted of a soft, blowing systolic 
mitral murmur without evidence of heart enlargement or of any of the 
findings of prolonged or dironic valvular heart disease 

That It is impossible dogmatically to state that such and such a valve is 
the diief one affected is proved by our autopsy experience In one instance 
the vegetative processes involved only the auricular wall but m this patient 
no cardiac murmur was audible Evidently healing had taken place after 
the valve was affected, if it was, and no evidence of infection could be 
demonstrated grossly Incidentally mural endocarditis is relatively common 
Particularly interesting in this connection is a case report in which we 
thought that engrafted upon a congenital heart lesion was a subacute bac- 
terial endocarditis Before reciting this case history it might be said we had 
one other case in which the findings were typical of congenital heart disease 
but which we were unable to prove at autopsy 

Case VII 

O C , a young white woman, 19 years of age, had been sick for three weeks prior 
to admission to the hospital One month previously she had had a tooth extracted 
and a week later had fallen ill with high fever and chills She was thought to have 
typhoid fever, the continued fever was the only symptom of note She had had no 
other severe sickness m the past We were unable to obtain any information at all 
suggestive of a congenital heart lesion 

The physical examination pointed distinctly to a low grade congenital pulmonic 
stenosis Aside from the anemic, pasty appearance of tlie patient the only important 
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findings were in the heart, which showed a slight enlargement to the right The first 
sound over the pulmonic area was distinctly accentuated There was a loud, blowing 
diastolic murmur over this region and a softer, lower pitched systolic at the base ot 
the heart, highly suggestive of congenital pulmonic stenosis This patient rapidly 
went downhill and died some 10 days after admission to the hospital During her 
stay in the hospital petechiae were observed on the buttocks The spleen was found 
to be slightly enlarged and the leukocyte count ranged between 22,000 and 23,000, 
polymorphonuclears 80 per cent The temperature was of the typical septic type 
Four blood cultures were negative At autopsy a slight enlaigement of the spleen Was 
noted and several small areas of infarction in the kidney (on one occasion red cells 
were found in the urine) Otherwise the chief findings were in the heart The heart 
showed enlargement of the right ventricular wall which was approximately as thick 
as the left ventricular wall The pulmonic cusps were thickened irregularly and 
narrowed They were not fused and showed no vegetations Two centimeters above 
the valve there was found a small vegetative growth measuring about 0 5 cm in 
diameter and an interval of 1 cm of normal artery separated a second vegetative area 
which was somewhat larger than the other, measuring about 1 5 cm m diameter. 

Discussion This case was of unusual interest on account of several 
very interesting possibilities Our original concept was that a bacterial 
endocarditis had been superimposed upon a preexisting congenital heart 
lesion This idea seems dubious in view of the fact that the valve cusps 
were thickened and irregular as if a chronic inflammatory process had in- 
volved them some time in the past These autopsy findings would seem to 
discount the congenital origin of the lesion Particularly to be emphasized 
IS the fact tliat this girl, who was a school teacher, had had her heart ex- 
amined more than once and had always been told it was normal It seems 
more logical to assume that healing and reparative processes had covered 
and obliterated tlie vegetations on the valves but had not yet occurred in 
those situated higher up on the wall of the artery Another possibility is 
that the girl might have had a bacterial endocarditis previously and that the 
final illness was a second attack as a result of the entrance of green strep- 
tococcus into the blood stream, the infection entering after the abscessed 
tooth was extracted 

Lewis and Grant have leported on bicuspid aortic valves in infective 
endocarditis They write that it is theoretically possible for normal valves 
to be converted into the bicuspid valves which ai e found at autopsy Lewis 
states that “ until we could deny that subacute infective endocarditis is a 
process capable of complete healing — and we are not yet in a position to 
enter upon such a denial — the possibility had to be borne in mind that certain 
instances of bicuspid valve, found apart from active endocarditis, might be 
the healed products of such an infection long since cured ” Subacute endo- 
carditis may have a long duration It is rather difficult to conceive of the 
valve with its vegetations remaining unchanged over a long period of time 
These vegetations may become scar tissue and represent commissures, ul- 
cerated and subsequently healed and retracted In view of these statements 
of Lewus’, might it not be presumed that in this particular instance the pul- 
monic v.iKe had been involved months previously and the endocardial lesion 
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had become quiescent, either completely cured or else remaining as a small 
locus on the artery to become reactivated under tlie influence of infection at 
the time the tooth abscess existed 

Here it might be appropriate to comment on subacute bacterial endo- 
carditis occurring after tooth extraction A review of the literature of the 
last several years shows a general recognition of the fact that the possible 
appearance of subacute bacterial endocarditis after the extraction of a tooth 
or of teeth is a definite hazard to be feared Bernstein reports the de- 
velopment of a fatal subacute endocarditis in a young man within five days 
following tlie extraction of a tooth Brown reports another such case 
Recently, within the last six weeks, I have seen m consultation an old gentle- 
man dying from an acute endocarditis, tlie symptoms of which came on about 
one week following die extraction of half a dozen infected teeth The dis- 
ease may follow otlier operative procedures on streptococcic foci Abra- 
hanison reports a case of subacute bacterial endocarditis following the 
removal of tonsils, as well as two others in which it followed the extraction 
of teeth This author stresses the fact that evidence such as this would tend 
to prove that the organisms of subacute bacterial endocarditis may come 
from the teeth or tonsils Under any circumstance, the many repoited 
occurrences of the disease after measures to remove foci of infection in- 
dicate that extreme precautions should be taken when such foci are eradi- 
cated by surgical procedures m patients with preexisting valvular disease 

According to Lewis not only are there instances of recovery from sub- 
acute bacterial endocarditis but it is remarkable in some cases how little 
effect its presence may exert upon the heart In this conjunction it is of 
interest to note the leport of a case of a woman who died suddenly as a 
result of involvement of the right and left coronary arteries by vegetations 
whicli obstructed the blood supply to the heart In this instance the patient 
had apparently been entirely well up to the time of her sudden death and 
was not even cognizant of tlie fact that her heart was affected or that she 
had had a recent infection In discussing atypical initial symptoms Mal- 
lory^® mentions cases presenting tlie clinical symptoms and signs of 
Raynaud's disease, and others having appendectomy performed for what 
turned out to be an intestinal embolus 

Embouc Phenomena 

The most definite, positive, substantial ve finding is the occurrence of 
embolic phenomena I have already noted the occurrence in this series of 
red cells in the urine in five instances, indicating the presence of renal emboli 
Outstanding embolic symptoms occurred in five instances in the spleen In 
one case, D P , already mentioned in detail, the occurrence of squint and 
ptosis of the eye indicated cerebral embolus A subarachnoid hemorrhage 
was found at autopsy in the case of J P Five of our cases showed very 
definite tender fingers, the nodes of Osier, transient painful areas of redness 
in the finger pads None of them exhibited splinter hemorrhage under the 
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finger nails as described by Blumer Retinal hemorrhages or subconjunc- 
tival hemorrhages were never seen In eight instances petechiae were 
definitely observed on different parts of the body In two instances gross 
vascular lesions occurred which were quite spectacular In one instance, 
a boy, in fairly good condition despite the bacterial endocarditis, had a sud- 
den hemorrhage from the mouth and promptly died as a result of the blood 
loss In this instance the bleeding was probably due to an embolic or 
mycotic aneurysm although no evidence that such existed was discoverable 
before his death Unfortunately there was no autopsy This boy was the 
youngest of our group of patients, being only 13 years of age 

Case VIII 

The most spectacular case of vascular occlusion occurred m the instance of 
C H , the oldest of our group, a white male aged 57 He was in the hospital for two 
and a half months His chief complaint was weakness and shortness of breath, both 
of which had been gradually progressing for a period of two years although he was 
not advised to stop work until shortly before admission to the hospital He came 
into the hospital because of acute, severe pain in the upper part of the abdomen 
The physical examination showed a man considerably emaciated He was extremely 
dyspneic and had other significant findings of congestive failure The heart border 
was 12 cm to the left of the midsternal line and the sounds were poor in quality and 
rapid No murmurs were audible The radial arteries showed no signs of gross 
arteriosclerosis The spleen was decidedly enlarged and very tender The patient 
ran a septic temperature during his stay in the hospital Three days before his death 
he had severe pain m his arms with disappearance of the radial pulse on both sides, 
a quite remarkable coincidence The fingers of the left hand and thumb of the right 
hand rapidly became bluish-black in color and gangrene set in Laboratory examina- 
tions were as follows the urine showed no red cells , the hemoglobin was SO per cent , 
red cells 2,500,000, leukocytes 4,500, 69 of which were polymoi phonuclears At the 
autopsy two days later emboli were found in both of the radial arteries There were 
vegetations (2X4 cm ) amidst the papillary muscles of the left auricular wall 
Polypoid vegetations were found on the mitral valve and on the aortic valve The 
spleen showed evidence of numerous infarcts as did the kidneys 

Discussion This patient was'' apparently dying of congestive heart 
failure The immediate cause of death} or better the actual accident that 
terminated the life of a man already near death was the occurrence of the 
emboli 111 the arms and m the spleen This cardiovascular accident was just 
enough to be fatal 

Evidences of involvement of the lung by emboli were found twice at 
autopsy In one instance, that of E H , already quoted, the lungs showed 
rather extensive evidence of infarction but no evidence of emboli causing 
hemorrhagic infarcts were found elsewhere in the body, a rather interesting 
observation in view of the fact that the right heart was entirely normal and 
that such pulmonary emboli must have come from some unrecognized area 
of thrombosis of a peripheral vein In the instance of O C , right endo- 
cardial involvement was found but there were no areas of infarction other 
than those in the spleen and kidneys 
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Summary 

The clinical data of a group of patients who died from subacute bacterial 
endocarditis are reviewed For tlie most pait this group adhered ultimately 
to the more or less classical, clinical features of this disease Eleven of them 
were under 30 years of age, seven definitely had had a previous arthritis 
of rheumatic origin Nine of them had positive blood cultures All of 
them had anemia of vaiious grades and all of them showed embolic phe- 
nomena of various types One rather odd feature is that m one instance no 
murmurs were heard despite repeated efforts to observe these particular 
physical signs 

Conclusions 

In tins present series of cases it is true that ultimately and eventually 
the correct diagnosis was obtained but it was obvious that often the diagnosis 
may be m abeyance for weeks before definite clinical phenomena are ex- 
hibited which will determine positively the presence of subacute bacterial 
endocarditis in patients sick witli fever over a long period of time No 
conclusion can be drawn as to the apparent increase m the occurrence of this 
disease other than it is reasonable to suppose that the disease is more fre- 
quent than It used to be 
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THE ROLE OF DESENSITIZATION IN RECOVERY 
FROM BACTERIAL INFECTION * 

By W B Wherry, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Our conception of what goes on during infection and recovery is 
bound to undergo a change from time to time, for our knowledge of biologi- 
cal processes is always incomplete and we are being perpetually subjected to 
the influence of new discoveries The hypothesis I am going to present to 
you when carried to its logical conclusion is not clear in all its details, but it 
has directed us in our experimental work and has brought forth results which 
will aid us in combatting bacterial infections 

An important factor in susceptibility and immunity, and one that largely 
has been overlooked, is that it is requisite in order for bacteria to thrive and 
multiply that they have food in solution Since there is little or no free 
water in the colloids of normal tissue cells, bacteria must be able to put the 
colloids into solution — either through direct ferment action or by producing 
substances which are capable of hydrating colloids, or substances which when 
split by body ferments will yield tissue hydrating substances In all prob- 
ability some of these substances are amines Since the known “ soluble 
toxins ” of bacteiia require an incubation period after injection before their 
toxic action is manifested, it seems probable that the real toxin is not present 
m what we have been calling toxin but is liberated when a pretoxin is digested 
by body ferments If an animal is possessed of ferments capable of splitting 
off toxic material from a pretoxin, that animal is susceptible, if an animal 
possesses ferments which are unable to digest a pretoxin, or if the split 
products are non-toxic, that animal is immune Other factors are important 
m determining the relationship between parasite and host but I believe the 
factors concerned in tissue hydration deserve more consideration than they 
have received in the past 

Presenting the thesis in a different way — a microorganism can lead a 
parasitic existence only if it is provided with ferments which can act on 
the food substances provided by a host, if it can thrive at the low oxygen 
tension found in living tissues, if it can put the gels of the host into solution 
If after implanting itself in the tissues of a host the interaction between the 
paiasite and the host leads to the liberation of substances which injure the 
host and interfere with the normal defense mechanism of the host, then the 
parasite is a pathogenic parasite Tissue hydration is detrimental to the 
normal defense mechanism because the local edema dilutes the antibodies, 
immobilizes the phagocytes and furnishes food in solution for the bacteria 
While It IS true that toxic substances may be localized for a time at the site 
of reaction, this results m many instances in local necrosis of fixed tissue 
cells Other evidence that edema is an extremely important factor in in- 
Read at the Montreal fleeting of the American College of Physicians February 6, 1933 
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fection IS shown by the fact that if at tlie beginning of an infection the tis- 
sues are strongly dehydrated the infectious process is brought to an end 

Tissue hydiating substances are produced by bacterial ferments from 
suitable media They may be liberated by autolysis of bacteria, or through 
the action of body ferments upon the bacterial protoplasm or products It 
IS through the action of such toxins that the phenomena of inflammation are 
produced 

In the sensitized animal the ability to split a specific protein is greatly 
enhanced and the phenomena of ordinary inflammation are greatly exag- 
gerated and altered m certain directions Here the reaction between para- 
site and host leads to very marked local edema In many infections, tu- 
berculosis, glanders, diphtheria, scarlatina, undulant fever, tularemia, one 
can demonstrate easily that the host is acutely sensitized by injecting a 
minute quantity of the specific antigen mtradermally I believe that further 
investigations will reveal the fact that m every case of infection the host is 
either already sensitized or becomes sensitized soon after infection Some 
infections are uniformly accompanied by marked hypersensitivity, eg 
glanders, tuberculosis, undulant fever, tularemia In a disease like tularemia 
of the ulcero-glandular type, where it is possible to determine the exact time 
when a patient lacerated his finger with the broken bone of a rabbit, and 
therefore just when infection occurred, Lee Foshay^ has found that the 
patient is acutely sensitized at least as early as the third day after infection 

The degree of hypersensitivitv manifested by different hosts infected 
with the same germ may vary considerably In cases infected with Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes one may encounter skin reactions of moderate degree or of 
very violent degree (marked congestion and edema, chills and fever, adenitis, 
local necrosis of skin) 

When a sensitized animal is reinfected with the microorganism which 
produced the sensitivity this supennfection runs a course modified by the 
phenomena of anaphylaxis Many of the objective manifestations of in- 
fectious diseases occur only after supennfection In his work on the pro- 
duction of yaws m monkeys Otto Sdiobl “ was able to produce some of the 
later clinical manifestations, as seen in man, only when he practiced super- 
infection in sensitized animals 

There is an increasing amount of evidence to show that hypersensitivity 
to foreign proteins other than bacterial — pollens, foods, emanations, etc — 
may favor infection Shoclc to one bacterial protein may lower resistance 
by creating conditions which favor invasion by another species Bull and 
McKee,® during their studies on spontaneous respiratory infections in rab- 
bits, made the following interesting observation rabbits recovered from 
pneumococcus infection ^\ere found to be hypersensitive Such rabbits 
were made “ carriers ” of B leptisepticum Now when a homologous pneu- 
mococcus autolysate was instilled into the rabbit’s nostrils they developed 
local anaphylactic shock and this was followed in a few hours by an infection 



THE FAMILIAL INCIDENCE OF PEPTIC ULCER 

By Herman H Riecker, M D , F A C P , Ann Arbor^ Michigan 

Clinicians have taught for a number of years that gastric and duodenal 
ulcers occasionally occur in more than one member of a family, but the fact 
never has received recognition in the American literature, nor is it generally 
considered in discussions concerning the etiology of the disease Stewart’s ^ 
recent studies indicate that about 10 per cent of the population have ulcer 
at one time or another, and tliat while only about 5 per cent of ulcers become 
cancerous, m his series 16 8 per cent of gastric cancers arose in simple ulcers 
Considering these figures, the familial incidence of the disease becomes of 
importance from the standpoint of the diagnosis and of the control of both 
conditions 

In 1897, Dreschfeld - noted the presence of ulcer in six families In two 
instances, mother and daughter suffered with it, in one, father and daughter, 
in two, two sisters, and in one, a brother and sister In 1907, Huber® 
described 30 instances and from his experience gave the incidence of familial 
ulcer as 15 per cent In these 30 families there were 80 cases of ulcer, and 
10 of cancer of the stomach In 1910, Czernecki ^ published the history of a 
family in which a mother, son, and three daughters had peptic ulcer Plaut,® 
in 1913, found a family history of ulcer m 22 per cent of SO cases of ulcer 
Verbrycke,® in 1915, reported two families, in one of which the mother, two 
sons and a daughter had peptic ulcer, the children’s cases being confirmed by 
opeiation, while in the second family the mother died of cancer of the 
stomach and a daughter had ulcer A case of ulcer was recorded by von 
Plitek,^ in 1914, in which a history was given of a brother and two cousins 
who had been operated upon for ulcer 

Spiegel’s ® paper, published in 1918, contained a complete survey of 121 
cases of peptic ulcer compared with 200 control cases distributed as follows 


Family History 

Family History of Cancer of 

of Ulcer Stomach 

Ulcer patients 121 26 4% 14 8% 

Control cases 200 5 5 % 2 5% 

A F Hurst,® in 1921, drew special attention to the subject by describing 
SIX families in which ulcer had occurred m more than one member In 
re\ le wing the literatiii e at this time he quoted Strauss as having stated 
that in patients having ulcei, a family history of gastric disorder was ob- 
tained m one-third of the cases, while in non-gastric conditions such a his- 
tor} could be obtained in only onc-twentieth of the cases 

In 1913, Dauwe " reported eight cases of ulcer with a family history of 
* Rtcuvtd for publication December 23, 1932 

I rom the Dcpartnitiit of Internal Medicine, Unneriity of Michigan 
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the same condition The incidence of ulcer was distributed among these 
patients’ relatives as follows the father had ulcer m four instances, the 
mother m four instances, a brotlier twice Two relatives were affected m 
two of the cases Dauwe believed the ulcer tendency to be inherited chiefly 
from the mother, and that a neurotrophic theory best explained the mecha- 
nism This tlieoiy has been expounded by Mathieu and Moutier^® and 
more recently by Draper Dauwe insisted that the neurogenic factor was 
primary in the causation of ulcer and that gastric hypersecretion was a 
secondary effect, a theory to which Bloomfield emphatically subscribes 
In 1925, Huddy reported two families, in one of which the mother and 
four sons had peptic ulcer, while in the other the mother had a cancer which 
had developed from an earlier ulcer, and her son had a duodenal ulcer 
These cases were proved by operation Wilkie,^® m 1927, stated “ There 
Avould appear to be an undoubted hereditary tendency to ulcer, particularly 
in females I have had to deal witli two families in each of which three 
sisters had to be operated on for duodenal ulcer ” 

Menasci,^^ in 1930, described the histones of two brotliers, 39 and 31 
years of age, both having ulcers m the prepyloric region The father of 
these patients had died of carcinoma of the stomach, an uncle had died of 
perforated ulcer, an aunt had been operated on for ulcer, and another aunt 
had stomacli trouble and nervousness Menasci reviewed 71 cases of ulcer, 
51 in men and 20 in women There were 12 cases of cancer of the stomach 
in the families of these patients and an incidence of familial gastric disease 
(probably ulcer) of 26 7 per cent He quoted Polacco who found an in- 
cidence of cancer of the stomacli in ulcer families of 19 7 per cent 
Menasci’s results are in contrast to tliose of Ruhmann who found a history 
of familial gastric disease in 48 per cent of 50 ulcer cases, and of Grote who 
found evidence m 60 per cent They compare well with the figures of 
Britt,^® which are 25 per cent , of Plaut,® 22 per cent , and Zisa,®® 33 3 per cent 
In 1923, Aschner reviewed the subject, incorporating Spiegel’s cases, 
and adding 132 cases of her own with 200 controls, with the following 
results 

Family History 

Family History of Cancer of 

of Ulcer Stomach 

132 ulcer cases 12 7% 9 % 

200 control cases 4 5% 1 5% 

I have reviewed the clinical chaits of 942 duodenal ulcer cases, diagnosed 
at tlie University Hospital over a period of five years All charts were 
accepted which contained a family history, and about which there was no 
reasonable doubt as to the correct diagnosis Confirmation by roentgen- 
rays had usually been obtained In such a review, I was obliged to accept 
tire family histones as sucli, and tlie proportion of cases giving a positive 
family history of ulcer is lessened considerably by fragmentary or inaccurate 
information However, many of the histones were taken by senior medical 
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students and were quite detailed All of them were cliecked by a member 
of the staff, and in probably none was the questioner consciously attempting 
to elicit a history of ulcer There was exhibited considerable keenness to 
find evidence of cancer in the family, and I attributed this to the influence of 
the teaching of the late Aldred Scott Warthm whose opinions concerning 
this subject are well known 

A history of “ symptoms similar to my own ” by the patient was con- 
sidered sufficient evidence of ulcer to be included, because duodenal ulcer 
gives a constant and rather striking history not easily confused with func- 
tional disease The greatest sources of error m this study lay in the fact 
that many patients have no clear memories of family illnesses, that the num- 
ber of living adults among the siblings could not be taken into consideration, 
and that many times a part of the family history was noted simply as “ nega- 
tive ” All such histones had to be included in the total number because any 
selection would favor a higher percentage of ulcer families 

The data are compiled under two headings (1) a history of ulcer m 
parent or sibling of the patient, and (2) a history of cancer of the stomach 
m either 


Table I 

Distribution of Ulcer and Cancer in the Families of 121 Cases of Duodenal Ulcer as 

Recorded m the Histones 


Grand- 

father 

Grand- 

mother 

Father 

Mother 

Brother 

Sister 

Uncle 

Aunt 

Total 

U Ca 

2 2 

U Ca 

0 1 

U Ca 
30 20 

U Ca 
14 4 

U Ca 
50 1 

U Ca 
15 1 

U Ca 

3 6 

U Ca 

1 1 

U Ca 
115 36 


Ulcer— U 
Cancer — Ca 


Discussion 

In the series of 942 cases of duodenal ulcer there was a family incidence 
of ulcer or cancer, or both, in 124 cases, or 13 0 per cent The diagnosis 
was indeterminate in three cases and these were omitted in a study of tlie 
distribution among the relatives, as shown in table 1 A histoiy of cancer 
of the stomach in a relative was obtained in 2 0 per cent which is not far 
from the general incidence as given by Stewart and Spiegel However, in 
121 cases of duodenal ulcer there was a family history of carcinoma of the 
stomach in 36 cases 

All cases of peptic ulcer are not of a familial nature, but from this study 
It would seem that in those with a positive family history at least one-third 
of the families will show a death from carcinoma of the stomach This 
phase of the subject was studied by Ernst Spiegel in 1918 who found a 
positive family history of stomach disease in 74 of 121 cases of peptic ulcer 
In these 74 cases, carcinoma of the stomach occurred in 18, or about one- 
fourth of the families 

Both Spiegel ® and Bauer -■ think that ulcer is four times more common 
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m the families of ulcer patients than in tliose of the contiols, and that cancer 
of the stomach is six times more prevalent m the ulcei families 

The problem could be approached by finding the frequency with which 
ulcers occur in the families of cancer patients In a series of 31 such cases 
I found three families in which ulcer occurred, giving about the same per- 
centage incidence as was obtained by studying the ulcer cases alone 

The results may be discussed with regard to the viewpoints that (1) 
cancer is inheritable as an organ-predisposition tendency, and (2) that 
cancer is engrafted on the site of ulcer in the stomach This study could 
be interpreted m favor of the view that it is the tendency to ulcer which is 
carried in the family strain, and that the organ predisposition to cancer is on 
the basis of the occasional tendency of gastric ulcer to become cancerous 
Any other interpretation would fail to explain the intermingling of the two 
diseases in the same family A thorough study of the family history m 
cases of cancer proved to be engrafted on an ulcer might be of value in this 
connection 

An interesting example of the relation of ulcer to cancer in the same 
family is the following In 1925, a man, aged 54, having been unsuccessfully 
treated by medical measures for a large gastric ulcer which had been present 
for SIX years, was referred for operation Dr Hugh Cabot found a large 
ulcer on the posterior wall of the stomach and, after removing a piece for 
pathological study, was obliged to cauterize it on account of its position 
The pathological diagnosis was cancer on an ulcer base and the patient died 
two years later In 1932, a younger brother of the above patient, aged 47, 
came to tlie hospital giving a typical history of duodenal ulcer, the diagnosis 
being confirmed by roentgen-ray 

A multiple incidence of ulcer in tlie family occurred 16 times in my series 
The following case is an example of this tendency A man, aged 29, entered 
the hospital in 1921 where a gastroenterostomy was done for duodenal ulcer 
After numerous recurrences he was admitted again in 1931, w'hen the fol- 
lowing data were obtained The patient’s father had peptic ulcer, a brother 
had died of it at tlie age of 49, one other brother and two sisters of the six 
siblings have peptic ulcer, making six cases in this family in the two genera- 
tions The father was of English, and the mother of French-Canadian 
descent The father was “nervous,” the mother an epileptic, and the 
patient had several stigmata of psychoneurosis 

This study confirms the general impression tliat peptic ulcer commonly 
occurs in families, but so do other non-allergic diseases, such as gall-stones, 
rheumatic fever, cancer, and diabetes We do not know the etiology of 
ulcer but, as in otlier diseases, the familial occurrence offers an unexcelled 
opportunity to study comprehensively such factors as the environment, food 
habits, constitutional type, and psychological pattern of the patients, all of 
which have been suggested as of etiological importance 

The inlieritance of ulcer from the mother as emphasized by Dauwe was 
not prominent in this series, since there were only 10 ulcer cases in women 
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In my series there was a father-son incidence in 47 cases, a mother-daughter 
relation m two cases, a mother-son relation m 1 5 cases, and father-daughter 
relation m 3 cases However, in the cases reviewed from the literature, 
Dauwe’s observation is, at least, partially substantiated, particularly by the 
reports of Huber and of Huddy 

The low percentage for the familial incidence of ulcer in this series is 
difficult to explain on any other basis than that the examiner was conserva- 
tive m, or careless regarding, the importance of the family history The 
incidence in a carefully worked out series should approach 30 per cent of the 
total cases on the basis of the data found in the literature, and of my personal 
experience with the disease 

Bauer and Aschner have discussed at length the possible constitutional 
factors involved in the inheritance of ulcer and conclude that there is a 
recessive predisposition to the disease They are in disagreement with 
Zisa and Czernecki,'‘ who believe there is a very distinct constitutional 
type, the asthenic build, which predisposes to ulcer and which in turn is, of 
course, inherited Bauer and Aschner could find no distinct type of body 
build characteristic of their cases 

If we accept the opinion of Zisa that the asthenic constitution is par- 
ticularly predisposed to ulcer, and consider also the frequent coincidence of 
ulcer and hysteria, we may put forward the hypothesis that it is in those 
families in which asthenic builds and neurotic traits, are common that a high 
incidence of ulcer will be found In my series there was a clear example of 
such a family , the grandmother, mother, aunt, and daughter, all were of an 
asthenic build and highly neurotic Each had a definite history of ulcer 
The daughter and the mother are our patients, and the aunt is a patient in 
a nearby hospital 

Conclusions 

In 942 duodenal ulcer cases there was a family history of ulcer in 13 0 
per cent In 121 cases having a positive family history, the familial inci- 
dence of caicinoma of the stomach was 33 per cent 

There is a familial incidence of peptic ulcer in upwards of 30 per cent of 
the cases reported in the literature, which strongly supports the constitutional 
viewpoint of the etiology of the disease 

The incidence of carcinoma of the stomach in families with a history of 
ulcer IS considerable higher than in the general population 
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TOXICOLOGY AND ASSAY OF METHYLENE BLUE 

By David I Macht, M D , F A C P , and Wilton C Harden, Ph D , 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Introduction 

Methylthionine chloride, or methylene blue, is recognized by the 
United States Pharmacopoeia but its administration has hitherto been only 
by mouth Recently, however, considerable publicity has been given its 
intravenous use in cases of cyanide and carbon monoxide poisoning This 
therapeutic application of the dye has been the direct result of the most 
interesting laboratory investigations of Matilda M Brooks ^ and clinical 
reports of J C Geiger “ 

The value of methylene blue in the treatment of cyanide poisoning has 
been described by earlier writers Thus, Sahhn demonstrated its antidotal 
action in 1926, and Eddy**“ also found that methylene blue stimulated the 
respiration and counteracted the poisonous effects of sodium cyanide 
Hanzlik also mentions experimental work on this subject Gessell, 
Kreuger, Nicholson, Brassfield and Pelecovich also found that methylene 
blue, administered intravenously to dogs, furthered their recovery from 
sodium cyanide poisoning Warburg and Christian studied the mecha- 
nism of this action 

In regard to the effects of methylene blue on carbon monoxide poisoning, 
the theoiy upon which Matilda Brooks proceeded in her experiments was 
based chiefly on the brilliant researches of Warburg,^®’ who showed that 
methylene blue has an action antagonistic to that of CO upon the oxygen 
consumption of yeast cells Later, Warburg, Kubowitz and Christian found 
that the oxygen uptake of red blood cells is practically unaffected by carbon 
monoxide in the presence of enough methylene blue , and Ambrus, Banga 
and Szent-Gyorgyi further found that methylene blue was reduced not 
only by yeast but also by various animal tissues to methylene white Cook, 
Haldane and Mapson found that oxidation of succinate to fumerate, lac- 
tate to pyruvate and fumerate to bicarbonate is little affected by CO if 
methylene blue be piesent 

Methylene blue has been utilized by biologists for studying oxidation and 
reduction of the most varied character That methylene blue inci eases the 
oxidation of animals has been shown by the work of many authors, espe- 
cially that of Heymans and Heymans,^® Barron,^® and Harrop and Barron 

Eisner found that methylene blue affects the respiration of plant cells 
Watanabe *“ found that the respiration of various algae was stimulated by 
methylene blue Sunzeii found that methylene blue, added to dog’s liver, 

• Utctutd for publication July 5, 1933 

Troin tliL Clicmicil and Phacniacological Rcbcarch Liiboratoncs, Hyiuon, Wcstcott and 
Dunning:, Inc, Diltimoru, Maryland 
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accelerates lipodieresis Wieland and Mitchell discovered that methylene 
blue tended to reduce xanthine Bertho and Gluck “® established the fact 
that methylene blue hastened the dehydrogenation of glucose under certain 
conditions Wolf son"® found that this dye affects the production of 
catalase, and Roffo used methylene blue as a hydrogen acceptor m the 
treatment of carcinoma The activation of fermentation of living tissue 
was further studied by Rosenthal Very recently, Himwich and his co- 
workers studied the effect of methylene blue and cyanide on the 

respiration of tlie brain, testicle, liver and kidneys, and on the metabolism of 
rats 

With regard to the pharmacology of tins dye, Gregoire noted that 
metliylene blue raises the temperature and profoundly affects the metabolism 
of rats Perfusing the dye through the legs of a dog, Bornstein and 
Pantke found that small doses produced a primary dilatation followed by 
constriction of the vessels, while larger doses produced an immediate con- 
striction , and a rise m blood pressure with stimulation of respiration after 
administration of the drug has been described by various authors Recently, 
while studying the effects of methylene blue on blood by phytopharmacologic 
methods, Macht found that this dye antagonizes the poisonous action of 
carbon monoxide hemoglobin and that it also neutralizes in vitro the toxins 
of certain diseases, especially that of pemphigus 

Purpose of the Present Work 

The object of the present research was to secure a reliable and safe 
preparation of the dye for intravenous injection in clinical cases Samples 
of metliylene blue on the market were obtained and compared as to their 
purity and toxicity by cliemical and pharmacologic methods Methyl- 
thionine chloride is a complicated organic mercurial Now it is well known 
tliat most dyes intended for commercial and technical uses are contaminated 
by impurities, or diluted with sucli substances as dextrose, sodium chloride, 
sodium sulphate, etc For intravenous injection in human beings such prep- 
arations, of course, are in no wise suitable It is imperative that a cliemi- 
cally pure drug be obtained for such administration Furthermore, a search 
through the literature reveals that tlie potency of this drug for different 
animals varies greatly, and that tlie data gathered by a number of investi- 
gators regarding the toxicity of methylene blue for the same species of ani- 
mal also show a wide divergence, which fact probably indicates variations in 
the composition of different samples studied by these respective workers 
The toxicology of methylene blue has been studied by Meyer,®® Caseneuve,®® 
Ehrlich and Leppmann,®’ Garfounkel and Gautrelet,®® and other writers 
A complete bibliography on the subject is furnished by Fulmer’s chapter on 
methylene blue in Heffter’s Handhuchf^ and by Flury and Zernik^® in 
Abderhalden’s Handburh The data gleaned from these are confusing and 
leave the investigator in much doubt as to the purify of the compounds 
employed, on the one hand, and their correct dosage and toxicity, on the 
19 
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other A imiforni and simple method of pharmacological assay is therefore 
much to be desired In the present woik, an attempt is made to clarify this 
subject for practical purposes 

Chemical Examination 

Methylene blue is a tetra-methyl-thionme chloride, having an empirical 
formula of Ci. HigNsSCl SHoO Its molecular weight is 373 4 The 
structural formula as given by Fulmer is 


(CH3)2N- 


^-N = i 

_ S = = NCCHshjsHiO 


a 


We have examined five different samples of methylene blue by chemical 
methods Each of these samples, marked “ Methylene Blue ” or “ Methyl- 
thionine Chloride, U S P , Medicinal,” was supposed to be a high-grade 
product intended for mteinal use These specimens were analyzed for their 
chlorine and nitrogen content in order to obtain an indication as to their 
purity The calculated theoretical percentage of chloride m methylene blue 
is 9 48 The calculated theoretical percentage of nitrogen in the molecule is 
1 1 24 Table 1 shows the percentages of chlorine and nitrogen m the five 
samples of dye analyzed It will be noted that the chemical composition of 
the various samples examined differed greatly and, on analysis, only one of 
the samples, No 4, which was a chemically pure product, gave figures 
approximating those of theoretical calculation One of the specimens con- 
tained 0 48 per cent of inorganic sulphur 


Table I 



Chemical Analysis 

Pharmacologic Test 

Specimen of 
Methjiene 

Blue 

Per cent of 
Chlorine (Theo- 
retical, 9 48%) 

Per cent of 
Nitrogen (Theo- 
retical, 11 24%) 

Lethal Dose in 
Milligrams per Kilo 
Weight of Cats 

No 1 

9 18 per cent 

10 54 per cent 

100 milligrams 

No. 2 

8 60 per cent 

10 30 per cent 

51 milligrams 

No 3 

19 68 per cent 

6 83 per cent 

210 milligrams 

No 4 

9 38 per cent 

11 00 per cent 

41 milligrams 

No. 4 

9 38 per cent 

11 00 per cent 

54 milligrams (after 
autoclaving) 

No 5 

8 00 per cent 

10 85 per cent 

75 milligrams 


Pharmacologic Examination 

A consideration of many discrepancies between the reports of various 
investigators cited m older literature on the subject made it desirable to test 
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the potency of different specimens of methylene blue pharmacologically 
Toxicologic experiments were made with mtrapentoneal injections in mice, 
rats and guinea pigs, with subcutaneous injections m guinea pigs and with 
intravenous injections m rabbits and cats After considerable preliminary 
investigation, it was found that the most valuable information on the sub- 
ject could be deduced from carefully planned experiments on cats 

The method of piocedure was as follows Full-grown cats were anesthe- 
tized and kept constant^ under ether by inserting a tracheal cannula con- 
nected w'lth a respiratory bottle Blood pressure tracings from the carotid 
artery w'ere made on a slowly i evolving kjmograph, and tracings of the 
respiratory movements w^ere obtained bj' a special method described by one 
of tlie authors elsewhere A cannula w'as inserted into the femoral vein 
A 0 5 per cent solution of methylene blue in physiological sodium chloride 
was then injected into the femoral vein of the cat at regular intervals from a 
burette The effect of the injection of one cc of the solution a minute 
upon the blood pressure and respiration and other functions of the body was 
noted It w as found that an injection of one c c of 0 5 per cent of 
methylene blue promptly produced a rise in blood pressure, w'hich returned 
to normal, howevei, at the end of a minute Subsequent injection^ at one- 
mmute intenals pioduced tlie same effect, namely, a sharp rise in the blood 
pressure with return to normal When the injections w^ere increased in 
number, how'e\er, tlie rises gradually became less marked and the blood 
pressure finally dropped suddenly to a dead level Simultaneously with tlie 
rise in blood pressure produced by injections of the dye, a slight stimulation 
of both tlie frequency and amplitude of tlie respiration was noted When 
the blood pressure reached the lethal stage, the respiration continued and 
indeed w'as stimulated for a minute or two after cessation of the heart-beat 
Injections of methylene blue w'ere also found to produce a marked hyper- 
pyrexia or rise of several degrees in tlie animal's temperature, which could 
be detected merely by touching its body with the naked hand or be measured 
with a thermometer After injection of large doses of the methylene blue, 
the blood turned chocolate in color and ga^ e evidence of the formation of 
methemoglobin 

Experiments like those described above were repeatedly made wuth dif- 
ferent samples of methylene blue The results obtained are exhibited in the 
foregoing table in which, for the sake of completeness, are also shown the 
findings obtained on chemical analysis of the different specimens It was 
found tliat the minimal lethal dose of the chemically pure sample of meth- 
ylene blue, No 4, was 41 mg per kilo weight for cats The minimal letlial 
doses of the other four samples examined were all greater than that of the 
chemically pure substance, although all tlie specimens had been labelled, 
“Metliylene Blue, U S P — Medicinal” In figure 1 is reproduced the 
kymographic record of one of the experiments Here are showm the trac- 
ings made of the blood pressure, respiratory movements, and also the time 
on a slow'ly turning drum 
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The Method of Sterilizing Methylene Blue Solutions 

Earlier investigators have found that methylene blue itself is antiseptic 
to a certain degree We have found that the simplest and safest way of 
sterilizing such solutions was to boil them for a few minutes over the open 
flame or to heat them on the waterbath from 10 to 15 minutes We experi- 
mented on the effects of sterilizing the methylene blue solutions m an auto- 
clave under pressure However, it was found that such solutions underwent 



Fic 1 Intravenous injection of chemically pure methylthionine chloride Effect on blood 

pressure and respiration 

considerable decomposition The dye became demethylated to some extent 
and yielded methyl alcohol and another dye known as Lauth’s violet A 
pharmacologic test ^\lth such partially decomposed solutions of methylene 
blue revealed that they were less toxic than the original solution Thus it 
w ill be seen that the average lethal dose for cats of a specimen of methylene 
blue sterilized in the autoclave was 54 mg per kilo 

The keeping qualities of solutions of methylene blue are somewhat in 
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question but we have had no serious difficulties in tins respect After such 
solutions had been sterilized on the vvaterbath and boiled, practically no pre- 
cipitate was noted However, it has been suggested that solutions of 
metliylene blue, made up with sodium sulphate, may keep better after several 
weeks have expired To this procedure tliere can be no objection because, 
when injected intravenously, the sodium sulphate in such solutions would 
tend to lower the toxicity of the dye 

Discussion 

The results of pharmacologic experiments not only on cats but also on 
other animals impress us with the fact that methylene blue, especially when 
administered intravenously, is by no means an innocuous substance , and the 
more chemically pure the dye is, the moie potent it is pharmacologically It 
IS furthermore interesting to note that samples of methylthionme chloride on 
the market, even though labeled, “ U S P , Medicinal,” show marked va- 
riations m chemical composition and toxicity It is therefore very desirable 
in all pharmacologic and therapeutic experiments with this drug to use a 
preparation which is chemically pure and which has been assayed in regard to 
its potency Without passing judgment on the value of methylene blue as a 
therapeutic agent in the various conditions in which it has already been 
advocated and used, it is our opinion that all the results to be expected from 
its use could be obtained equally well and with greater safety with smaller 
doses of the dye than those which have been recommended up to the present 
time in clinical papers on the subject The recently published studies of one 
of the writers concerning the effects on living plants of very dilute solutions 
of methylthionme chloride, and the detoxification thereby of a number of 
toxins in the blood, corroborate this view We should not recommend the 
administration of 50 c c of a 1 per cent solution of methylene blue as a single 
dose for intravenous injection in human beings but ratlaer doses of from 10 
to 20 c c of a 0 5 per cent solution, whidi could be repeated if desired 

Summary 

1 Chemical and pharmacologic examination of various samples of 
“ medicinal ” methylene blue on the market reveals that they differ greatly 
in their purity 

2 A method of assay of methylthionme chloiide for intravenous ad- 
ministration has been described 

3 The lethal dose of chemically pure methylthionine chloride adminis- 
tered intravenously to cats is about 40 mg per kilo weight 

4 It IS suggested that whenever tlie therapeutic effects produced by 
methylthionme chloride are desired, the results may be obtained more safely 
by administering smaller doses of the dye than those which have been re- 
cently recommended for intravenous injection 
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CONSERVATISM, THE KEYNOTE IN THE 
TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS * 

By C H Cocke, M D , F A C P , Asheville, North Carolina 

When a diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis has been made, the plan- 
ning out of a mode of treatment entails considerably more than the im- 
mediate relief of the presenting symptoms To attempt a finally definitive 
outline at once, and particularly to essay a prognosis until more is known 
of the case, is hazardous and will frequently bring disappointment Hasty 
judgment in all medical matters is to be deplored, in tuberculosis it is to be 
condemned in no uncertain terms 

To begin with, it must be insisted that the tuberculous patient presents 
a problem that is quite different from that found in most chronic diseases 
Any plan of treatment that may be expected to offer hope of arrestment, 
if not full recovery, must be predicated upon the assumption of the patient’s 
willingness and ability to see it through In any such plan, time is of the 
essence, time and more time, and most efforts to shorten unduly this ele- 
ment end in disappointment and frequently in disaster Other variable 
factors which make the treatment of the tuberculous an engrossing and 
ever changing challenge are the patient’s age, his social and economic back- 
ground, his disposition, temperament, and character, his patience and cour- 
age and willingness for sacrifice of time and family, his intellectual bacl<- 
ground and resources for harmless interests and entertainments, his habits 
of life and habits of thought, his spirit of cooperation or rebellion, and par- 
ticularly the imponderable factors of the reaction of the individual host to 
the given invader While it is fairly well known what happens when the 
tubercle bacillus invades the human organism, whether for the first time or 
for subsequent attack, this knowledge does not extend to any degree of 
certainty as to what will happen in any given case of clinical hiberculosis 
The mere matter of the geographical location of the tuberculous lesion, or 
the chance occurrence of a complication, may make what started out as an 
apparently haimless or mild disease suddenly become an extremely severe 
and disabling one' The addition of an acute respiratory infection leaves 
one case that was only mildly active sadly reactivated, and apparently a 
similar case, with like accident, goes on to an uninterrupted arrest, as though 
nothing unusual had happened A small hemorrhage occurs, and a pre- 
viously sluggish lesion apparently makes more rapid and satisfactory prog- 
ress , another hemorrhage may be followed by miliary spread of the disease 
One could go on at length with the recital of the uncertainties of the progress 
of any given case of tuberculosis, as compared with any other given case of 
apparently iinular extent and kind In tlie end, one must conelude that each 

♦ Presented before the General Session of the American College of Physicians, 17th 
Annuil Session, Montreal, Canada, February 8, 1933 
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individual case of tubeiculosis is in some measure siii generis, and, for suc- 
cessful treatment, must be studied and managed as a separate and individual 
problem, with only ceitain fundamental factors in the treatment known 
Tuberculosis, as a disease, cannot often be successfully treated, patients with 
tuberculosis can and are treated successfully by the thousands The art as 
well as the science of medicine must be applied , mere science in this instance 
is rarely enough 

In no other disease is the problem of tlie assay of the lesults of treatment 
more difficult than in tuberculosis As each case is, as I have stated, a law 
unto itself, the difficulty of obtaining control observations is well nigh in- 
superable, as there is no sure way of selecting comparable controls So 
many cases get well with only rest treatment, and that sometimes in the 
sketcliiest of forms, that one should pause before attributing to any specific 
added form of treatment the success finally achieved Hence the futility of 
attempting, for instance, to evaluate the effect of climate and rest as com- 
pared with that of compression and surgical procedures Such comparisons 
do not fall within the purpose of tins paper Its purpose is rather to attempt 
to demonstrate the trutli of a principle which I feel is fundamental in the 
treatment of any given case of tuberculosis, namely that of all the measures 
that up to tlie present time have been given a trial, i est xs the only specific, 
and that conservatism m the management of the case is generally rewarded 

Some years ago Dr Robert T Morns pointed out that surgery had gone 
through four evolutionary eras the Homeric period of its earliest efforts, 
the roughly Anatomic period, the Pathologic period (based on Virchovian 
cellular pathology) , and the present day Physiologic era, in which the sur- 
geon’s dual purpose is the eradication of pathologic processes and the re- 
storation of physiologic function Quite similarly the treatment of tu- 
berculosis may be said to have passed through certain well defined phases 

Perhaps the first successful effort at treatment of tuberculosis was made 
by Brehmer and Dettweiler Theirs, however, was only a partial success, 
for Brehmer to the end maintained tlaat ercrci^e was the curative factor, 
while Dettweiler found the sovereign factor in fresh air, both failed to 
realize tliat the rest they gave their patients incidentally was in all probability 
the chief factor in their success Of the Climatic era, at least in this country, 
little need here be said It is sufficient to observe that even if at present no 
man claims tliat climate alone will cure tuberculosis, he would be more than 
rash who claimed tliat there were not certain climates inherently beneficial to 
the tuberculous As Lawrason Brown insists, almost any change helps tlie 
tuberculous patient, and, if that change can be to a locality or climate where 
the pursuit of his cure is made more easy and certain, so much the better for 
tlie patient My own position in the matter can be summed up in the 
aphorism, it is infinitely more important what the tiihei cidoiis patient does 
than zvlieiehe does it, or as Osier phrased it, “ care without climate is better 
than climate without care ” 

The Tuberculin era follow'ed, and in its wake came a series of biologic 
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and chemotherapeutic efforts that have all fallen short of success Today 
in treatment tuberculin has, in my opinion, an extremely limited application , 
in diagnosis, it is an invaluable measure Of the chemicals, gold and sodium 
thiosulphate, Sanocrysm has perhaps met with more success than any other, 
and yet its use is quite limited, and it is a hazardous drug improperly applied 



Fig 1 Case I T M , female, age 23 July 11, 1928 Marked, right-sided infiltration, 
cavity second interspace, left lower lobe infiltration 


The Sanatorium and Rest era ( for the latter became possible because of 
the former) gave us our first real conception of the true nature of the healing 
factor m the cure Recently Pratt of Boston has well traced the evolution 
of the rest cure in tuberculosis, and I can add nothing to his interesting 
paper It is scarcely necessary to expand upon the value of rest , it remains, 
as Krause has well insisted, the only proved specific m the treatment of the 
disease 
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The Compression era was started by a growing knowledge of the value 
of Forlanim’s work in pneumothorax Of external appliances for attempted 
immobilization, shot bags, pneumatic jackets, postural rest, etc , it need only 
be said that they all have as their chief function an effort to put the diseased 
lung at rest The same statement is true likewise of the various surgical 



Fig 2 Case / T June 14, 1930 Complete clearing by resolution of practically 

all patliology 


procedures now daily practiced wherever tuberculosis is intelligently treated , 
of internal pneumolysis, whicli allows the collapse of cavities held open by 
adhesions , of apicolysis , of paraffin packs , of phrenic crushings or exairesis , 
of intercostal and other neurectomies , of tlioracoplasties, et id al All such 
procedures attempt to obtain as much immobilization of the diseased lung 
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as the operation can accomplish and tlie patient’s lesions will permit We 
are in an era of phthisiotherapy by surgery, but m spite of the popular 
acclaim of these surgical measures it is well for us to pause and consider 
before we decide to place the treatment of tuberculosis in the domain of the 
surgeon 



Fic 3 Ca^e // C \V M , male, age 24 Fairly acute fulminant history of six weeks 
Oetober 2, 1926 Complete left-sided tuberculous involvement, cavity in second interspace, 
puLUinomc consolidation midfield , slight extension to right upper 


In any discussion of compression therapy it should be recognized as a 
fundamental fact that artificial pneumothorax, which was the first successful 
compression method developed, when technically possible, is still the most 
successful and has the widest usefulness In my opinion it is the one single, 
most brilliant advance m the treatment of tuberculosis in the past 25 years 
It has been, and should be, considered entirely a medical practice as distinct 
from a surgical procedure, though obviously it should always be done with 
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the best surgical aseptic technic With advancing knowledge and accumu- 
lating experience, artificial pneumothorax has today a much wider field of 
usefulness and application than was thought possible in earlier days when its 
use was restricted to cases showing almost absolute freedom from disease of 
the contralateral lung Experience daily shows that fairly widespread 



Fig 4 Cast H C \V October 2, 1929 Complete disappearance of cavitj Slight 

fibrosis in area of former consolidation 


lesions in the opposite lung undeigo marked absorption and healing, when 
die more badly diseased lung has been compressed and the burden of its 
toxins removed Laryngeal complications, when amenable to cauterization 
or other competent treatments, no longer bar us as formerly from its use 
This IS not the place to attempt a recital of the indications for pneumothorax 
dierapy and the clioice of suitable subjects , but it does seem proper to state 
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that it IS the almost universal tendency among the phthisiologists of today 
to employ artificial pneumothorax earlier and earlier in the disease The 
purpose IS threefold to stop the destructive effect of the lesion and arrest its 
spread, to avoid the danger of a possible later inability to use the method 
because of pleural symphysis, and lastly to shorten the cure This is an 
essentially conservative position to take on this question though I admit that 



Fic 5 Case III Mrs B M H, age 57 June 19, 1926 Complete nght-siclecl involve- 
ment, fibrocavernous, definite cavity in upper lobe, suggestive one in lower 


as recently as 10 or possibly 15 }tars ago it might ha\e been considered truly 
radical. 

In taking up now the subject of surgical compressions it is not my object 
to attempt disparagement or criticism, but rather to present a plea for a 
proper appreciation of the value of these procedures and particularly for calm 
and critical judgment as to the proper time for using surgical aid There is 
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undoubtedly a tendency among many to resort to surgery earlier and earlier 
in the disease, until I fear the danger point has been reached of assuming that 
surgeiy is a substitute for conservative tieatment A denial of this is my 
major thesis I cannot offhand agiee to the recently expressed surgical 
opinion that at least 75 pei cent of the cases of pulmonary tuberculosis with 



Fig 6 Casv HI Mrs B M H September 20, 1927 Complete clearing of all 
pathology save slight fibrous band 


cavities should undergo some form of collapse theiapy as early in the course 
of the disease as possible, foi the very apparent reason that I know of no pos- 
sible wajr of judging at the outset of treatment which case is to be the lucky 
one in four that will not require compression, nor have I heard of the proper 
rule foi such discovery being given by our surgical colleagues No one can 
piesume to slate categorically how extensive a tubeiculous lesion can and will 
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be resolved or fibrosed and thus healed With the patient under conditions 
of ideal basal bed rest, under constant supervision, and radiographic control, 
I maintain that it is much better to wait and see what happens, rather than 
hastily to undertake surgical measures which may be needless This period 
of waiting does not have to be long, perhaps a month’s observation may con- 



l'i(. 7 Cti^c IV Mrs I P B , age 26, weight 93 pounds May 19, 1926 Tuberculous 
infiltration and cavitation right upper lobe Well marked wall to cavity 


one of the satisfactory turn of the case, or on the other hand of the 
inadvisability of further delay in resorting to some form of compression 
More likely it will prove best to extend this period of careful waiting to from 
three to six months, at the end of which time decision as to the best course to 
follow is made with greater surety Naturally, this program is predicated 
upon control of the ease immediately after the diagnosis is made, because 
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It IS quite obvious that if any great amount of time has elapsed before the 
patient comes under treatment there must be some modification of the above 
outline Is this delay justified? In my experience it is not only justified, 
it has proved its value In tuberculosis we are dealing with a problem 
that involves not only the patient’s present but his entire future existence 
and activities, and it is important that the method of treatment selected 



Fig 8 Case IV Mrs I P B June 10, 1927 Ca\itj still definitely seen 


should not only give him the best help in arresting his disease but should also 
be the least likely to leave him with an aftermath of crippling handicaps 
A really fundamental objection to surgery in the beginning of treatment 
is that It IS apt to give the patient an exaggerated idea of the efficacy of the 
surgical piocediire and to dimmish his appreciation of the value of the proper 
sort of rest and care, such as is necessary for a good many months after the 
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operation Surgery does not cure tuberculosis At best it puts the diseased 
lung at rest, and attempts a mechanical closure of cavities which nature has 
failed to obliterate Such being the case, no matter how brilliant the me- 
chanical result of the surgical procedure, if the lesions are to heal much time 
must be given by the patient to the proper regime The rapid subsidence 



I'lii 9 Lasi.' IF Mrs I P B October 24, 1929 Weight 133 pounclb Complete dis- 
appearanec of caMty with absorption of most of Us wall 


of &}inpioinb gnth the untrained patient a false sense of security that leads 
Imn ine\itably into dangerous o\ eractu ities , and as a consequence he may 
lo>,e the real benefits he should ha\e deri\ed from the operation 

Throughout this discussion, I am speaking entirely from the standpoint 
of an internist dealing with a referred clientele of tuberculous patients of 
various origins, and nn remarks are not m any sense to be construed as an 
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V 

effort at solving the question of the best socio-economic approach to the 
problem of tuberculosis tlierapy I can readily appreciate the zeal and en- 
thusiasm for attempted shortcuts in tlierapy on the part of those dealing 
with large numbers of patients unable for economic or otlier reasons to fol- 
low tlie program I advocate I am speaking of what I conceive to be the 
best metliod of approach m handling the private tuberculous patient who 
comes under my care 

In favor of phrenic section as a mode of compression therapy it is urged 
tliat tlie operation is a simple one, whether a temporary crushing is done, a 
section, or an exairesis , that it rarely has serious consequences or complica- 
tions, and that while it formerly had as its main field of endeavor the 
closures of basal cavities, its benefits are now known to extend to upper lobe 
cavities and also to soft lesions not yet excavated I am not disposed to 
attempt to refute these statements, but when it is claimed further that it 
should be used in earlier and still earlier lesions, as it is in these that it 
demonstrates its greatest benefits, I feel that it must be pointed out that it 
IS precisely in these same early cases that careful bed rest and supervision 
achieve their most brilliant results * The theory of the above argument is 
well enough, unfortmiately in actual practice the results do not justify the 
glowing claims of some enthusiastic neurectomists Even in theoretically 
ideal cases, I have seen the effect of phrenic section exactly nil, and such an 
outcome is always a serious discouragement to the patient I believe it is 
always a mistake to undertake any form of compression therapy (and this 
IS doubly true with respect to pneumothorax) with the patient convinced that 
in the special procedure lies his salvation He should be carefully told what 
to expect, both in the matter of help and in tliat of possible failure, else his 
morale may be upset in a way that may have serious consequences Of 
phrenicectomy as an aid in pneumothorax, or perhaps as an antecedent of 
thoracoplasty. I can speak with more enthusiasm In the release of the so- 
called suspended cavity, as well as to fortify an expanding lung, where 
pneumothorax is to be abandoned, voluntarily or necessarily, I believe it has 
one of its major indications 

The question of tlioracoplasty at once brings up a matter that has been 
often emphasized, but cannot be stressed too greatly I refer to the neces- 
sity for tliorough teamwork between a capable internist and a well trained 
tlioracic surgeon Competency m general and abdominal surgery by no 
means predicates adequate equipment to do first-class thoracic surgery 
Even with the best of training, moreover, the chest team will arrive at the 
wisest solution of'the surgical problem in any given case only through joint 
study and the closest of cooperation In this special field, as I insisted 
earlier, the needs of each patient are highly individualized The choice of 
the proper operation, the optimum time therefor, the after care, all require 
the most thorough collaborative study Though in the best clinics, the im- 
mediate operative mortality rate has been lowered below 5 per cent, thoraco- 
plasty is necessarily such a major procedure that it must not be resorted to 
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in cases in which there is a question of tlie cardiovascular system’s ability to 
meet the stress and strain it entails, nor should it be undertaken until less 
hazardous forms of compression (such as pneumothorax) have failed 
Again I would emphasize that the most brilliant surgical procedure does not 
cure tuberculosis , it merely helps mechanically to close cavities which would 



Pit. 10 Ciisi r Dr H E W, male, age 11 April 1, 1929 Left upper lobe cavity, 

with infiltration Slight right spread 


Otherwise remain open and to guc to the diseased lung that rest which is 
es'^eniwl foi healing My excuse for this reiteration is the necessity for 
nnpiesbjng upon the patient that the tuberculous lesion is there just as it 
was before the eiperation, and that time alone can cure him The operation 
H tiai (I 'iuhstitutc for the Ihuling pjocess but an aid thereto. In properly 
“^elected ca^e», operated upon at the proper time by a competent thoracic 
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surgeon, we may confidently look for results not achievable by conservative 
measures alone, but time and careful observation are essential in the choice 
of patients, tlie time of operation and its kind, all matters for individual 
decision upon the merits of tlie given case 

What may one expect of this expectant and conservative approach to 
the problem? By conservatism, I mean the intensive application of bed- 



Fig 11 Cast. V Dr H E W February 6, 1930 Complete disappearance of cavity, 

with only fibroid scars remaining 


rest sanatorium care, witli all which that implies I am not disposed to 
enter into debate about the relative merits of home and sanatonum regime. 
I am so definitely convinced of the superiority of the sanatorium that I feel 
most of the objections thereto are academic, and I tiimk this e.Kpresses the 
view very widely held by most men doing tuberculosis work Naturally, 
.what happens m a gi\en case depends largely upon the time at which the 
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disease is recognized as well as the extent and the kind of involvement 
Far advanced, bilateral disease, with marked proliferative changes and de- 
structive lesions, offer scant hope of more than amelioration at best, no mat- 
ter what treatment is pursued Yet here I should like to state one con- 
viction that grows with the years m tuberculosis work that astonishing 
things will happen in apparently hopeless cases with sufficient frequency to 
warrant the statement that every patient with any measure of reserve left 
should be given the benefit of careful observation before an utterly hopeless 
prognosis is pronounced I do not feel that an extensive, one-sided tu- 
berculosis, even with definite cavitation discovered at my first examination, 
is warrant necessarily for immediate compression therapy I do feel that 
such a finding is an indication of delayed diagnosis, whosever the fault, rather 
than one for surgery That such conditions heal very frequently without 
compression of any sort I have frequently seen demonstrated m my patients 
(Cases 1 to 5, figures 1 to ll) The process of repair is largely a matter 
of absorption and resolution and to a lesser extent of fibrosis It is now 
fairly generally recognized that the symptoms which bring the patient to 
treatment for tuberculosis are the result of fairly fresh invasions of the 
bacillus into allergized fields in the lungs As such, a good part of the 
pathologic process then represents an exudative or inflammatory lesion 
Such lesions, unless quite virulent and aggravated by physical activity on the 
patient’s part, quite frequently resolve under proper rest Will caseous 
lesions heaP Here we come upon a vexed and difficult problem The 
first difficulty is one of definition or, perhaps better, of interpretation Cer- 
tainly, lesions which give the physical signs indicative of caseation and the 
roentgenological appearance thereof (as we at present use these terms) can 
be seen to melt away and disappear in the serial films Again, caseous 
lesions can be replaced by fibrosis, and certainly many so-called fibrous 
lesions in the films are seen to change and disappear, so that either fibro- 
cascoiis lesions resolve, or the time has come to clarify and change our 
nomcnclatuie oi conceptions of tuberculous pathology 

What of the cavity^ Can it heal unless compressed^ Undoubtedly, 
and ill a great many moie instances than could even have been hoped for 
some >ears ago The interpretation of annular shadows may at times be 
open to question but iii many instances in which these rings in the films were 
.iteompamed by unequivocal evidence in the patient of the presence of a 
ea\it\ the> ha\e been seen to disappear without resort to any sort of com- 
jiresMon therapy Coryllos’ recent observations, before the last meeting of 
the National Tulierculosis Association, upon the role of atelectasis in tuber- 
culosis, are here much to the point. It may well be that atelectasis is pro- 
duced not infrequently by closure of the bronchus leading into a cavity 
'riiere may be no harmful accumulation of sputum, and the resulting 
anaerobic state may e.xert a direct inhibiting effect upon the tubercle bacillus, 
which Is a well known aerobe It is possible that ano.xemia stimulates 
fibrosis Certainly all clinical obser\ation has proved that the two methods* 
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of healing in tuberculosis, resolution and fibiosis, can and do go on simul- 
taneously, though not necessarily pan passu 

Occasionally a patient on the dietetic, hygienic rest treatment alone 
acliieves an astonishing ctiie by enormous fibrous and calcium deposits 
How this last IS accomplished I cannot say Certainly, it is not so fortuitous 
a method of cure as resolution for reasons too obvious to mention, nor do 
blood calcium studies throw any particular light on the subject Certainly 
raising tlie patient’s blood calcium has not produced such a result 

If a patient under sanatorium care for three to six months at complete 
bed rest fails to gam or shows evidence of extension of his lesion, if the 
major lesions are fairly well confined to one lung, if there are no contra- 
indicating complications of tuberculous oi other nature, then I think some 
form of compiession therapy is indicated First, I try pneumothorax, 
because it is safe, because it can usually be controlled and stopped if neces- 
saiy, because its major disadvantages can be minimized with care, because 
it IS not shocking, because its benefits are usually so apparent to the patient 
that he is easily convinced of its value, and because its results are frequently 
brilliant Should pleural union prevent the injection of air or a satisfactory 
collapse, then I usually resort to phrenicectomy Though ceitam cavities 
may be held open by stnng-like pleural bands, these may be severed after the 
manner of Jacobaeus or Matson, and a satisfactoiy collapse be obtained 
Persistence of an open cavity and bacillary sputum, after such a procedure in 
a patient whose lesions are chiefly unilateral, whose general physical condi- 
tion IS good and whose circulatory system is competent, may then indicate 
the need of either apicolysis, tamponade, or thoracoplasty, as decided upon 
by the surgeon-internist team 



THE EFFECT OF PILOCARPINE ON THE VOLUME, 
FREE AND COMBINED ACID, TOTAL CHLORIDES 
AND PEPSIN OF GASTRIC SECRETION; AND 
A COMPARISON WITH THE EFFECTS OF 
HISTAMINE STIMULATION* 

By Leo J Meienberg, M D , and Charles L Brown, M D , F A C P , 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

A STUDY of the effect of pilocarpine on the various constituents of the 
gastric juice has been made The results have been compared with those 
obtained following histamine stimulation 

Material 

Studies were made in 13 cases These included four normal people, four 
cases of pernicious anemia, two duodenal ulcers, one gastric carcinoma and 
two functional cases 

Methods 

All subjects were studied under fasting conditions, the fast beginning 
after the evening meal on the previous day A Rehftiss tube with an olive 
tip was used for aspiration A method of continuous aspiration by means 
of a water pump was employed, as described by Engelbach and Brown ^ 
Care was taken that no saliva was swallowed by the patients during the test 
and in the event that the juice became bile-tmged the test was discarded 
S levers and Cook," as well as others, have demonstrated that practically 
complete evacuation of the gastric contents was obtained by means of the 
Rehfuss tube In view of this fact it was felt that quantitative studies 
based on the volume of secretion could be made, inasmuch as continuous 
aspiration was employed which would prevent any appreciable loss through 
the pylorus 

The fasting juice was collected for a period of at least 15 minutes in all 
tests In eight cases histamine was then given hypodermically and the 
gastric juice collected for an hour, and m these cases this was followed by a 
h}podermic injection of pilocarpine and the collection of juice for another 
hour In the other five cases pilocarpine was given first and an hour’s 
secretion collected, followed by histamine in the same manner Nothing 
was gi\en by mouth during these periods Polland®’ ‘ has shown that the 
eftect of histamine stimulation of gastric secretion ceases within an hour’s 
time, and we W'ere able to confirm this observation in our preliminary ex- 
permients w’ltli both liistamme and pilocarpine Thus it seems probable 

* for publication April 12, 1933 
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This Table Shows the Volume, Acidities, Total Chlorides, Peptic Activity, and Total Peptic Activity of the Various Specimens 
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that the secretion obtained during our second hour was not influenced by 
the drug which was given first 

The dosage of histamine phosphate used was 0 1 mg per 10 kg of body 
weight, while pilocarpine nitrate was given in dosages of 0 5 mg per 10 kg 
of body weight 

The gastric juice was collected and studied in three fractions which were 
designated fasting, after pilocarpine and after histamine 

In this manner, m addition to estimating the stimulating effect of these 
drugs in terms of the maximum concentration during a given period, quanti- 
tative determinations of pepsin and volume secretion were estimated , also the 
acidity and total chlorides were determined on the fractions and the quanti- 
ties of each of these for the period could be calculated This would seem- 
ingly offer a quantitative index of gastiic function 

The volume of each specimen was measured Free and total acidities 
were estimated by means of Topfer’s dimethyl indicator and phenolphthalem 
Total chlorides were determined by the method of Van Slyke ® and pepsin 
estimations weie made according to the method of Polland and Bloomfield “ 
In the latter determination the peptic activity per c c was multiplied by the 
volume of the specimen in c c to obtain total peptic activity This figure 
was used as a basis of comparison also, in addition to the values for maxi- 
mum peptic activity per c c 


Table II 
Peptic Activity 

This Table Shows Volume m cc (A) of the Various Specimens, Peptic Activity Expressed 
as Mg Edestin Digested per cc of Gastric Juice, (B) , and Total Peptic Activity 
as Obtained by Multiplying the Former Two, (A X B) 


Case 

Diagnosis 

Volume (A) 

Mg Edestin 
digested per c c 
gastric juice (B) 

Total Peptic Activity 
(A XB) 

F 

11 

P 

F 

H 

a 

F 


P 

5 

Normal 

13 

195 

21 

331 7 

509 

482 2 

4312 1 


10126 2 

6 

Normal 

41 

85 

52 


521 4 

435 7 

9719 6 


22656 4 

7 

Normal* 

22 

21 

130 

537 

920 8 

477 

11814 

19336 8 

62010 0 

S 

Normal* 

50 

116 

200 

181 

376 5 

296 3 

9050 

43674 

59260 0 

3 

Pernicious anemia 

7 

25 

19 

127 1 

117 2 

313 9 

889 7 


3426 1 

1 

Pernicious anemia 

0 

7 

6 

— 

464 9 

298 6 

— 

3266 2 

1791 6 

9 

Pernicious anemia 

24 

31 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Pernicious anemia* 

16 

21 

21 

17 6 

98 6 

33 1 

281 6 


695 1 

2 

Duodenal ulcer 

33 

72 

35 

298 2 

533 1 

658 9 

9840 6 

Wwm 

19944 2 

n 

Duodenal ulcer 

20 

81 

120 

565 6 

860 3 

516 7 

11312 

69684 3 

62004 3 

12 

Cancer of stomach* 

6 

76 

170 

61 

13 0 

40 

492 


680 

1 

Functional disease 

15 

ao 

19 

353 3 

332 9 

359 8 

5299 5 


6836 2 

n 

Functional disease* 


15 

110 

479 3 

846 1 

9215 

52723 


101695 0 


• Pilocarpine guon iirst 
F — rasling, 
il — Alter histamine, 
l‘== \iti.r pilocarpine 
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Analysis of Results 

Volume In the four normal cases, whichever drug was used for the 
first hour’s stimulation produced a very definitely greater volume In one 
instance this ratio was greater than 9 1 With the four cases of pernicious 
anemia, the volume was approximately the same for both drugs regardless 
of which was studied first There was one exception, in which the quan- 
tities were small, but in which the second drug given (pilocarpine in this 
instance) produced a greater volume of juice In the two cases of duodenal 
ulcer, one responded better to histamine and one better to pilocarpine though 
both patients received histamine first In the other cases as in the normals, 
the first stimulant gave the best response When all cases were considered 
it was apparent that pilocarpine stimulation produced a greater volume than 
histamine stimulation 

Free and Total Acid There was very little difference in the concen- 
tration of acid when the results during the two periods of stimulation were 
compared, regardless of which diug was given first Only in one normal 
subject was there a definite response favoring histamine 

Total Chlondes The greater concentration of chlorides practically 
always occurred with the smaller volume, regardless of which drug was 
used for stimulation 

Pepsin In the normal subjects the greatest peptic activity per c c al- 
ways followed histamine stimulation regardless of which drug was given 
first When the total peptic activity (volume of spec in c c x peptic activity 
per c c expressed as mg Ldestin digested) was considered, the greatest 
values were found following the drug which was used as the first stimulant 
This also corresponded with the greater volume of secretion In these cases 
the peptic activity per c c following histamine was always greater than the 
fasting value The figures following pilocarpine were also definitely greater 
than the fasting values with one exception, in which instance a very large 
volume of juice was secreted after pilocarpine stimulation 

In the four cases of pernicious anemia which were studied, one patient 
gave no evidence of pepsin secretion, one lesponded better to pilocarpine 
and two better to histamine In each of the last three cases the histamine 
was given first These values expressing peptic activity were also definitely 
higher than the fasting values The figures for total peptic activity were 
comparable with those for peptic activity per c c 

One ulcer patient had greater evidence of peptic activity per c c follow- 
ing pilocarpine while the other had a higher value following histamine The 
total peptic activity was higher m each case following histamine, however, 
it was the first drug administered in both instances 

In the one case of carcinoma of the stomach, the peptic activity per c c 
was higher in the fasting specimen than in those following histamine and 
pilocarpine stimulation The peptic activity per cc and the total peptic 
activity were greater following histamine stimulation than after pilocarpine. 
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though the latter was given first and the volume of pilocarpine secretion was 
more than twice as great 

There was no marked difference in peptic activity per c c m the func- 
tional cases following histamine and pilocarpine though when total activity 
was considered the higher values were associated with the larger volumes 

Discussion 

The effect of pilocarpine on the gastric secretion has been previously 
studied on numerous occasions, though we are aware of no previous study 
on humans taking into account quantitatively the various elements of the 
gastric juice Moreover, the results obtained by the various investigators 
have not been comparable The preponderance of opinion seems to have 
been that pilocarpine caused no increase and perhaps depressed the gastric 
acidity Altshuler m 1928 reviewed the previous work, and reported some 
original studies but determined only the free and total acidity on humans 
He also studied the effects of atropine and epinephrine on the gastric secre- 
tion Schwab ® and Mitrovitch “ independently concluded that a decrease m 
acidity resulted following the use of pilocarpine The former was of the 
opinion that this effect was not due to an increased secretion of gastric mucus 
and the latter felt that the action of pilocarpine was very similar to that of 
atropine in inhibiting the gastric secretion 

Vineberg and Babkin^® m 1931 suggested the use of pilocaipme with 
histamine as a test of gastric function on the basis of their experimental 
work with dogs They concluded that histamine stimulated the secretion of 
water, hydrochloric acid and other inorganic constituents without affecting 
enzyme action Pilocarpine on the other hand tended to stimulate the 
secretion of enzymes Because of these findings they pointed out that a 
“ combination of histamine and pilocarpine produces a synthetic gastric juice 
approaching normal ” 

Gilman and Co\igill“ also maintained that histamine did not stimulate 
the secretion of pepsin , their work also was done on dogs 

Polland ® on the other hand concluded that histamine did stimulate the 
secretion of pepsin 

It has been shown by Engelbach and Brown ^ that the gastric secretion 
m its 1 espouse to histamine is not constant from day to day. For this 
reason it was thought that a better comparison between the actions of his- 
tamine and pilocarpine could be made if successive hourly periods were 
studied While this method does not seem to give perfectly comparable 
results, as the response during the second hour in some cases apparently was 
dmuni^hed, it i>eems that some very definite information was obtained 
It is ewulcnt from the tables that the greater total peptic activity does 
not neccs^ariK occur m the spceinien where the greater peptic concentration 
is obtained (See Cases 7 , 8, 2, 1) The digestive pow'er of gastric juice 
uinler standard, optimal conditions is dependent upon the amount of pepsin 
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present Because of these facts we feel that a better quantitative index of 
peptic activity can be obtained if the volume of gastric secretion during a 
given period is considered 

Summary 

• 

It has been denionstiated that pilocaipine is a true stimulant of gastric 
secretion, its chief effect being an increased volume of gastric juice, tlie acid 
and pepsin secretions, however, are also stimulated Histamine also stimu- 
lates the secretion of pepsin, and the values obtained aie not explained by a 
piocess of washing out of the gastric crypts as suggested by some workers 
No definite evidence is obtained to support the opinion expressed by some 
experimenters that pilocarpine is a better stimulant of enzyme secretion than 
histamine The results are not sufficiently conclusive to say that either is a 
better stimulant for enzyme secretion than the other This also seems to be 
ti ue in regard to the secretion of acid There is no appreciable difference in 
the effect of these two drugs on tlie secretion of total chlorides 

No untoward symptoms were noted from the use of pilocarpine m the 
doses given, with the exception of slight nausea which was experienced by 
one patient A definite inciease in salivation was noted in practically all 
cases 

The estimation of total peptic activity during a given period would seem 
to be a better quantitative index of peptic secretion than a determination of 
the concentration of pepsin 


Conclusions 

1 Pilocarpine is a stimulant of gastric secretion, as shown by its effect 
on the volume, acidity, chlorides and pepsin content of the gastric juice 

2 Histamine stimulates the secretion of pepsin 

3 No evidence is obtained that pilocarpine is more effective in the stimu- 
lation of pepsin secretion than is histamine 

4 Histamine has not been proved to be a definitely better stimulant of 
gastric secietion than pilocarpine as determined by the volume, acidity, total 
chlorides and pepsin content of the gastric juice 
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THE INCIDENCE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
SICKLE CELL TRAIT* 

By L W Diggs, M D , C F Ahmann, Ph D , and Juanita Bibb, A B , 

Memphis, Tennessee 

If one takes a drop of blood from each member of an unselected series 
of negroes, seals the drops under cover-slips, and examines them micro- 
scopically over a period of hours, he observes striking curved and pointed 
distortions of the erythrocytes in an appreciable number of the preparations 
(Figure 1 ) Erythrocytes assuming sucli bizarre stellate shapes are called 
“ sickled cells ” and individuals whose erythrocytes are capable of under- 
going such a metamorphosis under suitable conditions are said to possess the 
“ sickle cell trait ” The anomaly is hereditary and is thought to be trans- 
mitted as a dominant Mendelian chaiacteristic Within the large group of 
those who inhei it the sickle cell trait, an undetermined number, due to factors 
unknown, develop A'arying degrees of “ sickle cell anemia,” a hemolytic type 
of blood dyscrasia with characteristic clinical and pathological features 

Estimations of the frequency of occuirence of the sickle cell trait have 
been recorded by a number of observers, but the number of individuals 
examined has been relatively few, most of the studies have been made on 
hospital patients, and little attention has been given to the variable factors 
which play a part in the detection of the anomaly The clinical importance 
of the siclile cell trait in absence of anemia, and the relationship of the trait 
to sidde cell anemia are subjects of controversy For these reasons, it 
seems justifiable to present evidence revealed in our investigations which 
deals with the incidence and significance of the sickle cell trait 

Method 

The individuals included in the surveys reported in this article were 
taken at random from groups of normal and hospital negroes and white 
people One series examined by Ahmann consisted of negro school children 
and teachers in the grammar and high schools of Gainesville, Florida 
Another series consisted of hospital negroes in the medical, surgical, ob- 
stetrical and pediatric wards, and in the out-patient clinic of tlie Memphis 
General Hospital, and in the medical wards of the Shelby County Hospital, 
Memphis, Tennessee The white subjects examined for the presence of the 
sickle cell trait were medical students of the University of Tennessee and 
medical patients of the Memphis General Hospital 

Sealed moist preparations, used throughout the study as a means of 
detection of the siclde cell anomaly, were made in the following manner 
* Received for publication March 31, 1933 

From the Department of Qinical Pathologj, University of Tennessee, Pathological 
Institute, Memphis, Tennessee, and from the Nutritional Division of the Experimental 
Station, Unnersitj of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
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In the school series, new slides and new No 0 and No 1 cover-slips were 
boiled in cleaning solution, rinsed in distilled water and 95 per cent alcohol , 
then left in a mixture of alcohol and ether until dried for use In the hos- 
pital senes new slides and new No 1 and No 2 cover-slips were used The 
method of cleaning varied, most of the glassware, however, was washed for 
24 hours m running tap water and placed in 95 per cent alcohol, until dried 
for use Capillary blood from alcohol cleaned fingers or heels was used for 


SICKLE CELL SICKLE CELL 

ANEMIA TRAIT 
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I'k. 1 Drawing showing the morphologj of sickkd erythrocytes in sickle cell anemia 
anil m the siekle eelt trait as re\e.iled in scaled moist preparations at the time of making the 
prepiirations and alter six hours and after 24 hours 

all preparations with the exception of those made in the out-patient depart- 
ment, where* Venous blood drawn for routine Wassermann tests was utilized 
A small drop of blood was taken on a cover-slip, and the cover-glass placed 
drop-side* down on a slide The blood was allowed to spread without pres- 
sure, aitci which the edges of the eoeer-glass w*ere rimmed w'lth petrolatum 
In the tirst 500 cases onl\ one moist preparation was made per patient, but 
III tile remaining hospital cases and m all of the school cases, two prepara- 
tion*. per patient were made '1 he sealed drops were left at room temperature 
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and examined under high dry magnification four times, once immediately 
after returning to the laboratory, and at 24 hour intervals thereafter for 
three days The sickle cell tiait for a given individual was recorded as 
positive when definite long tapering filaments and typical sickle cell distor- 
tions were obseived Crenated cells, elliptical cells, cells with blunt fila- 
ments and poikilocytosis of a questionable and non-specific nature were not 
considered as manifestations of the sickle cell phenomenon 

Results 

The number of negioes examined in the hospital series was 2,539, of 
which number 211 or 8 3 per cent were demonstrated to have sickled cells 
m moist preparations Of 674 negro school children and teachers ex- 
amined, the sickle cell phenomenon was observed in 65 or in 9 6 per cent of 
the preparations By combining our series with those previously recorded 
m tlie hterature,^"^^ the average frequency of demonstration of the trait in 
negroes is found to be 7 3 per cent (619 in 8,453) (Table 1 ) It is 
probable that the real incidence of the sickle cell trait is higher than this 
demonstrated average, because most of the sources of error in tlie method 
are on the side of not detecting the trait when it is present rather than m 
making false positive diagnoses 

Moist preparations were made with the blood of 309 white people and in 
no preparation was there any evidence of sickle cell distortion Other sur- 

T\ble I 

Incidence of the Sickle Cell Trait 


Negroes 




Number 

Number with 

Per cent with 

Author 

Place 

Examined 

Trait 

Trait 

S>denstricker, Mulherin and 





Houseal 

Ga 

300 

13 

43 

Cooley and Lee 

Mich 

400 

30 

75 

Miyamoto and Korb 

Mo 

300 

19 

63 

Wollstein and Kreidel 

N Y 

150 

13 

86 

Josephs 

Md 

250 

16 

64 

Smith 

La 

100 

5 

50 

Dolgopol and Stitt 

N Y 

77 

4 

52 

Levy 

N Y 

213 

12 

56 

Graham and AIcCartv 

Ala 

1,500 

122 

81 

Brandau 

Tex 

150 

10 

67 

Sydenstricker 

Ga 

1,800 

99 

55 

Diggs, Ahmann and Bibb 

Tenn 

2,539 

211 

83 

Ahmanii 

Fla 

674 

65 

96 

Total 


8,453 

619 

73 

Whites 

Sydenstricker 

Ga 


0 

00 

kliyamoto and Korb 

Mo 

100 

0 

00 

Diggs Ahmann and Bibb 

Tcnn 

309 

0 

00 

Total 


1,409 

0 

00 


oo 
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veys of white people have likewise yielded negative results (Table 1 ) 
The series reported by Lawrence,'® which is falsely interpreted by some as 
being a proved demonstration of sickled erythrocytes in white people, is not 
included, for he describes and pictures elliptical cells and not true sickled 
cells Wollstein and Kreidel^ were unable to demonstrate the sickle cell 
phenomenon in white children, but fail to state the number examined 

Isolated instances of the sickle cell trait in white people have been placed 
on record by Castana,'^ Archibald,'® Stewart,'® Cooley and Lee,'^ Sights and 
Simon,'® and by Rosenfeld and Pincus There is reason to suspect negro 
blood in the cases reported by Archibald and by Stewart The claims of 
Castana and of Sights and Simon aie contestable because of inadequate in- 
vestigation of the families and because they did not prove conclusively by 
word description or illustration that they weie dealing with the sickle cell 
trait Cooley and Lee presented evidence of the sickle cell phenomenon m a 
Greek family, and Rosenfeld and Pincus demonstrated tlie presence of 
sickled cells in an Italian family In both of these families there was no 
evidence of mixed blood From these observations it is evident that the 
sickle cell trait is frequent in the negro race and quite rare in the white race, 
and that clearly established cases among white people have been limited to 
those of Mediterranean, stock If the sickle cell trait is a dominant char- 
acteristic, there will come from the interbreeding of the races an increasing 
number of cases with the sickle cell trait m those apparently white'® 
Whether or not the trait occurs m pure white strains will long remain a dis- 
puted point, and will be settled by preponderance of evidence rather than by 
single cases 

Examination of table 1 reveals slight diffeiences in the incidence of the 
sickle cell trait as recorded by different observers, which is to be expected in 
any frequency estimation which deals with relatively small series and with 
many vaiiable factors Climate and geographical location do not seem to 
be important factors, as there are no significant or constant variations in the 
incidence m the wudely separated localities where suiveys have been con- 
ducted 

An analysis of the incidence according to sex discloses an even distribu- 
tion of the sickle cell trait in males (8 4 per cent) and in females (8 1 per 
cent) (Table 2 ) 

An examin.ition of the series to determine the incidence of the sickle 
cell trait accoiding to age reveals the following findings The lowest per- 
centage occin red in new born babies, the sickle cell trait being demonstrated 
in onl> 3 1 per cent (6 in 159) It was also noted that the sickle cell dis- 
tortion in this group was less marked and developed moie slowly than in 
iidult> with the trait In the negro school children the sickle cell phe- 
nomenon was demonstrated in 8 6 per cent (24 in 270) of those from 6 to 
10 \Lars of age. in 9 7 per cent (27 m 277) of those 11 to 15 years of age, 
and m 112 per cent ( 13 in 1 15) of the 16 to 20 year old group Tins slight 
inert asc in incidence with advancing years is probably not significant The 
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. Table II 

Incidence of the Sickle Cell Trait According to Sex 
Females 


Author 

Number Examined 

Number with Trait 

Percentage 

^Iiyamoto and Korb 

196 

14 

71 

Graham and McCarty 

944 

72 

77 

Diggs Aliniann and Bibb 

1,297 

106 

82 

Ahmann 

394 

38 

97 

Total 

2,831 

230 

81 

Males 

^Miyamoto and Korb 

104 

5 

HUB 

Graham and McCarty 

556 

50 


Brandau 

150 

10 


Diggs, Ahmann and Bibb 

1,162 

97 


Ahmann 

280 

27 


Total 

2,252 

189 



frequency of demonsti ation of the sickle cell tiait according to age for the 
entire group of negroes examined, including both the hospital and school 
series, is given in figure 2 

The youngest negro found to have sickled erythrocytes was a premature 
infant, and the oldest was 99 years of age Tw'elve negroes who remem- 
bered incidents of slave days and the Civil War were still with us in spite 
of the sickle cell trait, A\hich is ratlier definite evidence that the anomaly is 
compatible with life even beyond the period of life expectancy These 
observations are not consistent enough to lead to very definite conclusions, 
but they suggest that the trait is least demonstrable m moist preparations in 
the newly born, most f i equently obsen'ed in childhood and tends to decrease 
slightly with advancing years 

NUMBER EXAMINED IS9 198 368 8IT 308 ZOT CSi Its 1 ST I3S 158 105 ICS 138 

NUMBER MITM TRAIT « 16 39 38 30 ST tS IS l« l| 9 t 9 ,t 


IS 



llBQi 6m II 16 SI 36 31 38 41 46 SI 56 66 

Sou Sv» 10 IS SO S5 30 3 5 4 0 45 50 55 65 IIOi 


age: 

Fig 2 The incidence of demonstration of the sickle cell trait m negroes according to age 
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An evaluation of the effect of the mixture of white and negro blood on 
the incidence of the sickle cell trait was attempted by noting the frequency of 
occurrence of the trait in light and very light negroes as contrasted with dark 
and black types It was found that 13 1 per cent (27 in 206) of the lightly 
pigmented negroes possessed the trait, whereas the percentage incidence in a 
comparable series of the deeply pigmented negroes was 7 1 per cent (51 in 
701) The finding of an apparently significantly higher incidence in 
negroes with mixed blood than m pure negroid types must be confirmed 
before we speculate as to its cause, but it suggests avenues for further 
investigation 

In order to determine the effect of the state of health on the incidence 
of the sickle cell trait, comparisons were made of the frequency of occurrence 
of the trait in healthy negro school children and in hospital children of the 
same age It was found that the incidence in the school series was 9 7 
per cent (64 in 662) and in the hospital series the incidence was 9 8 per cent 
(44 in 450) These two series are not entirely comparable in that the ex- 
aminations were made m different localities and the technic used was not 
exactly the same Sydenstncker demonstrated the sickling trait in 5 5 
per cent of 1,800 presumably healthy negro children in the public scliools, 
and Brandau^® found that 6 7 per cent of 150 negro applicants for indus- 
trial work possessed the sickle cell trait These figures are within the range 
of variation of similar series reported on hospital patients From these 
findings we may conclude that a higher incidence of the sickle cell trait 
among sick negroes than among the healthy remains to be proved 

That the method of collection of blood may have an effect on the demon- 
strabilit) of sickled cells is suggested by the fact that in a series of 823 
preparations made n ith venous blood, sickled cells were observed in 10 2 
per cent while in 1,716 preparations made with capillary blood the incidence 
nas 7 4 per cent It was found that the weight of the cover-slip was not a 
factor of importance in the deteimination of the sickle cell trait Senes 
of pupal ations made on the same patients, using No 1 and No 2 cover- 
slip-;, re\ealed a slower and a less complete development of the sickling phe- 
nomtnon under the heaviei co\cr-slip within the first few hours, but at 24 
houis there was no consistent diffeicnce 

T m: SiGvinc \ncc or the Sickle Cell Trau 

A u\ie\\ of the litciature dealing with the significance of the sickle cell 
trait showN that eaily workers considered the demonstration of sickled 
cells to be of definite clinical importantc, but w'lth increasing knowledge the 
general trend of opinion has been to assign to the sickle cell trait less and less 
■'ignificanee It i> now generally conceded that the diagnosis of the sickle 
(.ell trait in absence of aiienna can only be made by use of special methods 
'•neh as the moist preparation or gas chamber, and that the history, ph\sical 
and ordinary laboratory procedures do not give information winch can 
he relied upon fur recognition ® Although many opmioiib ha\e been 
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expiessed as to the significance of the sickle cell trait, there are few facts and 
figures Observations made in our studies may elucidate certain disputed 
points 

Greenish- j’ellow discoloration of tlie scleiae is a common finding in 
patients with sickle cell anemia and is thought by some to be also charac- 
teristic of the sickle cell tiait The sclerae were examined in 438 negroes 
in our series on whom moist preparations were made It was found to be 
extremely difficult accuiately to describe the combinations of pigmentary 
change encountered The sclerae of many individuals had background 
colors of gray, slate and brown, which were further complicated by black 
and blown macules, by dilatation of superficial vessels giving red appearances 
and by pingueculae The sickle cell phenomenon was demonstrated in 28 
and absent in 313 negroes who were considered to have scleral tints of green 
and of yellow In 97 negroes with no definite discoloration, six were found 
to have sickled cells From these investigations we come to the definite con- 
clusion that the color of the sclerae in negroes cannot be used as a diagnostic 
aid m the detection of the sickle cell trait 

In order to determine ivhether patients with the sickle cell trait had leg 
ulcers more commonly than did those without the trait, the legs of 304 
negroes were examined at the time moist preparations were made It was 
noted that many negroes had scars and pigmentary changes of some kind on 
their legs, most of which could be accounted for by the trauma of barefoot 
\ears, industrial pursuits and superficial burns from huddling around fire- 
places and red hot stoves Only those cases with definite rounded scars who 
gave a history of delayed healing were recorded as positive No open lesions 
were found Of 258 negroes wuth no scars of the type found in sickle cell 
anemia, 21 (81 per cent) possessed the sickle cell trait, whereas within the 
gioup of 46 negroes with suspicious scars there were four negroes (8 7 per 
cent) in whom sickled cells were demonstrated Although this senes is too 
small and the criteria for judging the ulcerations too indefinite to draw con- 
clusions, it does not support the idea that leg ulcers occur more commonly m 
those with the sickle cell trait than in normal individuals 

It has been generally assumed that negi oes wuth the sickle cell trait have 
a tendency to develop anemia, but there is little evidence to support this idea, 
beyond the fact that a feiv have sickle cell anemia Cooley and Lee ” stated 
that “ model ate anemia seems to be the rule among our colored children, and 
that theie is practically no difference in this regard between those wnth and 
without sickled cells ” Miyamoto and Korb ® came to the same conclusion 
Josephs® found no anemia in 16 children with characteristic sickle cell 
changes In ordei to determine in a normal group whether or not those 
with tlie sickle cell trait were more anemic than those without the trait, 
hemoglobin determinations by the Dare method were made on 672 negro 
school children Of 65 cases found to have the sickle cell trait, the highest 
hemoglobin reading was 103 per cent, the lowest 60 per cent and the average 
for the group 82 6 per cent In the series of 607 without the trait, the 
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highest hemoglobin was 108 per cent, the lowest 60 per cent and the aveiage 
81 4 per cent Frequency distribution curves in percentage are given in 
o-raphic form (Figure 3 ) These findings indicate that the majority of 
mdividuals with the sickle cell trait are no more anemic than others in the 
same environment without tlie trait 



Fig 3 Frequency distribution curve of hemoglobin determinations m 6S negro school 
children with the sickle cell trait and in 607 negro school children without the trait 

It IS not as yet possible to estimate with any degiee of accuracy how 
often sickle cell anemia develops within the group of those whose erythro- 
cytes sickle Seveie cases of sickle cell anemia with chai actenstic symptoms 
and signs often arc not recognized, and mild cases with less definite diag- 
nostic signs are seldom detected Sydenstricker estimated that in hospital 
patients the ratio of anemia to the trait was one to nine In a recent survey 
of school children, he found the ratio to be 1 to 50 and adds that “ among 
children admitted to the hospitals and out-patient clinics the numbei is of 
course greater ’* On the medical and pediatric wards of the Memphis Gen- 
eial Hospital during a 30 month pciiod 14 cases of sickle cell anemia were 
recognized Fstimating the number of patients with the sickle cell tiait as 
7 4 per cent of the total number of admissions during the same period, the 
latio of sickle cell anemia to the sickle cell trait is 1 to 40 These figuics are 
mcrel\ rough estimates, but if approximately correct they indicate that sickle 
tell anemia is much more frequent than is commonly believed and that the 
uumher attcclcd in the United States alone probably numbers m the tens of 
thousands 

Slmmxuy and Conclusions 

1 'the sickle cell trait was demonstrated b> means of sealed moist 
preparations of whole blood m S3 per cent of 2,539 out-patient and hos- 
jutal negiocs examined at Memphi>, Tennessee, and in 9 6 per cent of 674 
negro '.ihool children and teachers at Gamcs\ilk, Florida 
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2 The incidence of the sickle cell tiait as demonstrated m moist prepara- 
tions in the combined surveys reported m the literatme and including- the 
series reported m this paper is 7 3 per cent (619 in 8,453 exammedj)^ 

3 The sickle cell trait has not been demonstrated in recorded surveys of 
ivhite people, and the only reasonably pioved instances of the sickle cell trait 
m families with unmixed blood have been limited to those of the Mediter- 
lanean stock 

4 Geographical location, sex and state of health do not appear to be 
factors affecting the incidence of the sickle cell trait 

5 In our senes the frequency of demonstration of the sickle cell trait 
varied with age, degree of pigment and method of collection of blood, but 
the senes are too small and the uncontrolled factors too numerous to draw 
definite conclusions 

6 That the sickle cell ti ait in absence of anemia is of little clinical sig- 
nificance IS stippoi ted by tlie following observations 

(a) The trait is compatible with long life 

(b) The incidence m hospital cases has not been proved to be higher 
than in healthy individuals 

(c) Leg ulcers and greenish-yellow discoloration of the sclerae appear as 
frequently m those without the trait as in those with the trait 

(rf) Hemoglobin determinations in a series of negro school children 
revealed parallel findings in tliose with and without the trait 

7 The ratio of sickle cell anemia to tlie sickle cell trait is estimated 1 to 

51 

8 The importance of the sicl<le cell trait appears to be limited to tlie 
relatively small group who in addition to the trait have sickle cell anemia 
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HEART BLOCK IN THE YOUNG 

By I I Lemann, M D , F a C P , Netu Orleans, Louisiana 

It is generally thought that heart block occurs exclusively m persons 
past middle age, chiefly in those of old age A review of the literature of 
the past SIX years will soon yield a very different impression I have been 
able to find in the literature reports of 99 cases of atrioventricular block oc- 
cuning in patients below the age of 30 There are, in addition to these, 
several other titles in the literature to \vhich I have not had access, or con- 
cerning which I am not ceitain The probable number reported is, there- 
fore, approximately 100 In five the diagnosis was made on clinical evi- 
dence only, in all tlie rest it was substantiated by electrocardiographic 
tracings or phlebograms Some idea of the incidence of heart block in 
general, and in young people under 30 years of age, may be formed from the 
following Paul White ^ states that, “in an electrocardiographic series of 
9000 patients with cardiac symptoms or signs, atrioventricular block was 
diagnosed in 581 cases (6 5 per cent) Coronary disease was apparently 
responsible in 35 of anotlier series of 69 cases of atrioventricular block (29 3 
per cent), rheumatic infection in 19 (32 2 per cent), congenital defect in 
one, luetic involvement in one, digitalis medication in nine, and an unknown 
factor in four cases ” In an electrocardiographic series of 3000 patients in 
Touro Infirmary we have had 38 cases of atrioventricular block, (11 com- 
plete block, 6 partial block, 21 delayed conduction time beyond 0 20 seconds) 
One of tlie complete blocl<s and one of tlie partial blocks were m patients 
aged 22 and 28, respectively By courtesy of Dr Richard Ashman I am 
permitted to quote the statistics of Charity Hospital, New Orleans In 2825 
patients with cardiac symptoms or signs, tliere were 264 patients with affec- 
tions of the A-V conduction system Of these 264 patients, 14 had com- 
plete block and of these one was 22 years old, 16 had a partial block and of 
these two were 24 and 29 years old, respectively There were 23 other 
patients below tlie age of 30 with an A— V conduction time of 0 20 seconds, 
or moie Included in these last 23 patients were patients acutely ill with 
rheumatic fever and diphtheria, patients with rheumatic and luetic heart 
disease as well as patients with no definite heart disease Delayed conduc- 
tion time due to digitalis was not included in the series of 23 young patients, 
but was included in the total collection of 264 patients of all ages It be- 
comes apparent, therefore, tliat heart block in the young is not an extreme 
rarity but rather constitutes an important portion of the total incidence of 
heart block Instances of heart block in children and young people are for 
tlie most part recorded in scattered and single reports Arcliigene “ collected 
39 cases This collection and those of Yater ® (30 cases of congenital heart 

♦Read before tlie Association of American Physicians, Washington, D C, May 9, 
1933 Received for publication June 7, 1933 
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block), Wood and Rogers ^ (six cases of congenital heart block), and the 
personal series of Sprague and White® (11 cases of juvenile block), are the 
most important Their bibliographies serve as the chief guides to the litera- 
ture 

The frequency with which heart block occurs in the young is not the only 
astonishing feature Equally surprising is the lack of serious symptoms m 
many patients and the ability of these patients to carry on the most strenuous 
lives In many of them the bradycardia was tlie only finding of note, and 
even this was discovered in some instances accidentally at routine examina- 
tion The patient of de Massary and Lian,® who had had a bradycardia 
from his earliest yeais, engaged m the most violent sports (horse racing, 
fencing and automobile racing) and had never suffered the slightest incon- 
venience until his thirty-thii d year when he began to have syncopal attacl<s 
Others have gone through operations and severe illnesses such as pneumonia 
and whooping cough, as well as the childhood exanthems There are on 
record six well authenticated cases of young women with heart block who 
have gone through pregnancy and confinement without difficulty, and ap- 
parently without any subsequent damage ’’ Stokes-Adams syndrome was 
present m only a minority of the 99 cases Clerc ® estimated its incidence as 
30 per cent in the series gathei ed by his pupil Archigene “ It did not seem 
to be more frequent in complete block than in pai tial block 

'1 he prognosis is thus much less serious than would have been anticipated 
In many, m fact m most, of the cases lef erred to in this collection of ap- 
proximately 100 the block was peimanent, and the block was known to exist 
through many yeais It is to these lasting blocks that I desire to call your 
attention rather than to the evanescent blocks incident to infectious disease, 
though m passing it may be stated that these latter probably occur more 
frequently than is usually thought The patient of de Massaiy and Lian ® 
to whom reference has alieady been made, had a biadycardia at biith His 
svncopes began and the heart block was proved when he was 34 He was 
still luing 10 ) ears later The bradycaidia of Calandie’s “ patient also dated 
from birth, the heart block was proved at the age of 21, when the patient 
still had no s>mptonis Zandei’s child, who was seien in 1912 when the 
diagnosis was established, was seen again m 1925, 13 years later, wdien he 
had no complaint Two cases arc recoided in the literature, that arc not in- 
cluded m the group of 99 but that are worth recording in this connection 
Taussig's “ patient of 70 knew, according to her family, that she had had 
since birth a slow pulse, accompanied by nervous crises She had boine 
children jaetpuer’s *■ patient of 78 had a slow pulse, noted m the first days 
of his life, remarked upon by his doctor at that time, and the bradycardia 
continued throughout his life At 78 his pulse was 26 on awakening, 32 
after he* walked a few' minutes, or climbed the stairs He had never had 
svneope or \ertigo While it is true that absolute proof of heart block 
throughout these long h\es is lacking, the presumptne evidence is extremely 
strong. Wilhus ” observed the course of his patient from 41 to 57 years 
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of age She had known of the bradycaidia since the age of 36, and pre- 
sumably it dated to diphtheria at 31 She had had no syncope nor any 
symptoms related to the heart Hyman’s patient, who was shown to have 
a complete bloclc at 57, had known of his slow pulse since the age of 12, and 
could always get sick leave from school by having his pulse counted He 
had worked in all corners of the world under arduous physical and mental 
conditions At 57 he had no syncope, and his physical examination revealed 
nothing of importance other than heart block While in general, young 
patients with heart block often live normal lives, still it must be recorded 
that they are liable to sudden deatli Aldrich’s patient died on entering 
the water to swim, although she had pieMously sw’um frequently 

We must, of course, in these young patients look for causes of heait 
block entirely different from those found in the aged , in the latter, arterio- 
sclerosis, coronary disease, and myocardial fibrosis constitute the chief basis 
White® considers the following classes of heart block m the young from 
an etiological standpoint* fl) acute infections, (2) rheumatism, (3) con- 
genital abnormalities, (4) trauma, and (5) idiopathic, he has himself 
leported examples from each class Of the acute infections he places diph- 
theria foremost, an opinion concurred in by Clerc ® White ® writes, how- 
ever " When dissociation of the auricles and ventricles arises in the course 
of acute diphtheria, the patient is critically ill, and m the great majority of 
cases does not live long It still remains to be demonstrated conclusively 
that diphtheria is the agent responsible for heart block lasting more than a 
few dais A study we have recently made of 100 patients following severe 
diphtheria, has revealed no persistent heart lesion ” Butler and Levine,^® 
on the other hand, after studying a group of 20 patients with proved heart 
block without the customary causes, such as coronary heart disease, digitalis, 
fever, and rheumatic infections, and finding in 50 per cent a history of diph- 
theria in childhood, in contrast witli a history of diphtheria in only 6 per 
cent of 600 consecutive controlled surgical cases, came to tlie conclusion 
that “ diphtheria m childhood appears to be an etiological factor in the 
development of heart block in later years ” At any rate diphtheria looms 
large in the histones, and in some cases a block dates back to the diphtheria ® 
Various othei infections have been incriminated because of the heart block 
developed in tlieir course Influenza has been definitely so connected, as 
has typhoid Most important, of course, is tlie lole plajed by rheumatism 
The block may be temporary or permanent 

Heart bloclc was congenital in 42 of the approximately 100 published 
cases This chapter of congenital heart block has in recent > ears dominated 
the picture of juvenile block in the literature Yater ® m 1928 gatliered 29 
cases (some are included in Archigene’s ~ series), and added one of his own 
Wood and Rogers * in 1932 added six more cases from tlie literature with 
one of their own To this total of 37 1 noiv add three more from the recent 
literature (Sprague and White,® Svejcar and Fraiicova-Helbicliova,^^ and 
Godfrey and Palmer,^® as w'ell as two moie from Arcliigene’s senes (de 
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Massary and Lian, and Calandre) ), which seem to me to deserve to be con- 
sidered congenital This makes a total of 42 cases of congenital heart 
block 

Congenital heart block is apparently related to congenital anomalies for 
evidence was usually present m the reported cases warranting the diagnosis 
of these latter Chief among these anomalies was the presence of a defect 
m the interventricular vail, giving rise to a loud systolic murmur heard over 
the whole precordium, to cyanosis and to club fingers Carter and 
Howland ” have pointed out that an abnormal fetal development of the ven- 
tricular cavities and the interventricular septum may involve a group of 
cells later to become the A-V node and the upper part of the main stem of 
the conducting system Indeed, as these authors state, in view of the definite 
relationship between the mam tiunk of the conduction system and the inter- 
ventricular foramen, it is interesting that more frequent disturbance of the 
conduction system is not met with when anomalies of the septum are present 
Unfortunately only foui autopsies have been reported on patients with 
congenital heart block All of these showed septal defects Other abnor- 
malities suspected, but not proved, were aorto-pulmonary patency, pulmonary 
artery stenosis, and pulmonary valve stenosis It has been suggested by 
Yater “ that prenatal endomyocarditis might be responsible for congenital 
heart block The mother of the Wood and Rogers ^ patient had had rheu- 
matic infection in her pregnancy There is no evidence that antenatal 
syphilis pla}S a role One of the children with heait block was found at 
autopsy to have a lymphangio-endothehoma of the A-V node 

The following two cases illusti ate in general the points already outlined 
The first one possesses interest from a diagnostic and prognostic standpoint 
m certain particulars not hitherto stressed 

Case I 

A > 01111 ? man, aged 28, in vigorous health and of athletic type and habit, two 
hours after his usual horizontal bar exercise, September 19, 1930, developed a thump- 
ing in the heart region which had continued until he consulted me September 23 
ShortK after the tliumping began he developed a pain in the sternal region which 
continued during his waking hours until September 22, it was not agonizing but 
ratlier like a prei>.ure Neither the thumping nor the pain was aggravated by exercise 
uul neither interfered with his sleep When he awoke September 20 and 21 these 
scmptonib reappeared He continued with his work September 20, although whenever 
III got up he was dizz> He still did not consider himself ill and drove his automobile 
lor a week-end \isit some forte miles on Saturda>, September 20 On September 21, 
after he had retired he began to ha\e cold sweats and waves of heat beginning at his 
It :>» and tommg up over Ins body He vomited after being given a purgative, and 
soon ihertauer lost eonsciousntss and apparently fell down trying to get out of bed 
'ihi. r.oii^ of the fall brought his host into his room The unconsciousness lasted 
tivo nmuitts A doctor summoned found the pulse 24, and it remained 2‘l-30 all day 
'^epttiiiber 22 Hit patient drove himself back to town the morning of September 
22 , iiiul a: tin time of his consultation f3 pm ) felt as well as he ever did 

He Ind hid nit isle-, mump-!, starlet fever and pneumonia m childhood, denied 

vvij'g h 'i{ riitur.nt'sm u** ihphthtTia He had had no venereal disease 
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The physical examination revealed nodiing of importance The heart rate was 
72 and regular There was no murmur The blood pressure was 108/70 The 
fluoroscopic examination revealed a heart of normal size The next few days he con- 
tinued to have dizzy spells On September 26 he was examined for life insurance by 
anotlier doctor who found the heart rate 40 By the time the patient came to me, 
half an hour later, the heart rate was again 72 An electrocardiogram was made 
immediately and fortunately he was caught in a period of complete block This elec- 
trocardiogram, September 26, 1930, showed an mconstant atrioventricular block (2 1 
at times, at other times no block was present) , P R , 0 28, when all auricular imposes 
passed to tlie ventricle, QRS, 014 (intraventricular delay) R^, R,, Rg slurred, 
left ventricular preponderance He A\as given barium chloride % grain three times 
a day from Septembei 28 On Octobei 3 the note was made that he had had no 




Fig 1 Case I (Age 28 9/26/30 ) Electrocardiogram Inconstant atrioventricular 

block (2 1 at times, at other times no block was present) PR, 0 28, when all auricular 
impulses passed to the ventricle Q R S , 0 14 (intraventricular dela> ) Ri, R«, Ra slurred 
Left ventricular preponderance 

dizzy spells A second electrocardiogram was made October 4 Sinus ihjthm, 
auricular and ventricular rate, 60, P R , 0 16, QRS, 0 12 (intraventricular delay) , 
no atrioventricular block, R^, Rg notched, R_ slurred, Tg inverted, right ventricular 
preponderance The barium was discontinued after October 23 In June 1931 he 
reported that he had had for three or four weeks fleeting sensations of imminent 
fainting three or four times daily At times also he had had sharp sudden pains near 
tlie upper part of the sternum, only for a minute which cut short his breath At this 
time the heart and pulse were 72 ^Vhen seen on March 28, 1933, he reported that he 
had not had tlie slightest indication of trouble, no dizziness ever, had been swimming 
without discomfort, during this winter he had paddled a pirogue three or four miles, 
and had hunted, walking knee deep in water and mud, all without trouble He had 
been married 18 months The physical examination showed nothing new heart, not 
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I'u. 2 Case I (Age 28 10/4/30) Electrocardiogram Sums ihythm Auricular 
and \cntncular rate 60 PR, 016 QRS, 012 (intraventricular delaj ) No atno- 
M-iuricular block Ri, Ra notched, Rj slurred, Ta inveitcd Right \entricular preponder- 
ance 





1 10 ) t I t I ( \{ic JS 3/2S/J3 ) Eltciroc irdiogram \uricii!ar and ventricular 
ri:c 0 .' Pit. Olo iJKb.OlO bx notched. T. inverted, S-T.-, elevated Bundle 
right 
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eiilaiged, no munnui Blood pressuie 116/82 Electrocardiogram auricular and 
ventricular rate 65, PR, 016 + , QRS, 010, Si_o _3 notched, inverted, S-Tj., 
elevated, bundle bianch block, probably right 

Here tlien is a heart block of unknown etiology, apparently coming on abruptly, 
giving rise to frequent Stokes-Adams attacks which were controlled by the adminis- 
tration of barium chloride and did not return after its cessation Although the 
electrocardiogram continued to show, after two and one-half years, evidence of 
intraventricular conduction disturbance (bundle branch block) the patient suffered 
no inconvenience This patient differs from otheis reported first m that the block 
was not constant, second that the Stokes-Adams symptoms were severe, and third 
that with the passing of the atrioventricular block there remained bundle branch block 

Case II 

A young woman 23 years old was brought to my attention by Dr W R Wirth 
In 1928 she underwent a routine examination preparatory to entering gymnasium 
classes at the YWCA Her slow pulse was noted and she was advised to consult 
her family doctor When I saw her m December 1932, she had been attending these 




Fig 4 Case II (Age 23 12/5/32 ) Electrocardiogram Complete atrioventricular 

block Auricular rate 90 Ventricular rate 55 Q R S , 0 07 Right ventricular pre- 
ponderance 

classes foi four yeais They consisted chiefly of setting up exercises She felt no 
bad effects, rathei she usually felt better after them Swimming 40 feet, however, 
caused marked dyspnea , and she also had some dyspnea after dancing or after running 
three blocks She had never fainted, nor had any dizziness There was notlnng of 
interest m her past history She had had measles and mumps as a child, she denied 
having had diphtheria or rheumatism Tonsillectom> had been performed in Sep- 
tember 1930 on account of occasional sore tliioat She had had influenza m 1918 but 
It was not severe 
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The physical examination revealed a young woman m apparent full health, and 
was negative except for heart findings Heart and pulse rate weie SO, and regular 
There was a loud systolic murmur at the apex transmitted out to the left anteiioi 
axillary line The same murmur was heard over tlie base and ovei the whole pre- 
cordium Blood pressure 120/60 Fluoroscopic examination no enlargement of the 
heart On one occasion, when the patient was made to hop 100 times, the heart rate 
did not increase (56 before, 58 after hopping) Slight dyspnea was noted after 
exercise Electrocardiogram complete atrioventricular block, auricular rate 90, 
ventricular rate 55 , Q R S , 0 07 , right ventricular preponderance 

This patient with a heart block of unknown origin has suffered little or no in- 
convenience m the four years that it has been recognized or suspected. In the absence 
of any history of diphtheria or rheumatism, we must attribute it to the influenza in 
1918, or to the frequent sore throat flie murmui represents, in all probability, the 
endocardial damage done by the same factor We find no basis in the history, oi in 
the physical examination, for assuming that the block is congenital, or due to septal 
anomaly 

Case III 

This case was brought to my attention by Dr Maui ice Sullivan A young man, 
aged 32, without complaint was sent home fiom one of the Civilian Reforestation 
Camps because of a bradycardia discoveied at loutine physical examination Oui 
physical examination showed the apex beat just beyond the left nipple line and a 
systolic murmur at the apex The electrocardiogram revealed a complete atrio- 
ventricular block, the auricular rate being 65, the ventricular 42 The patient denied 
ever having been ill except for influenza in 1918 

Case IV 

A young woman aged 31, in apparently peifect health, had two attacks of syncope 
ill which the heart rate was counted by competent physicians as 30 An electio- 
cardiogram taken in an interval failed, however, to show any disturbance of rhythm 
or conduction We can, therefore, only surmise that we were dealing with a 
transitory block 

Summary 

A review of the literature sliows that heart block in the young is by no 
mcarih a rare conchtion Of approximately 100 cases, about 42 per cent 
.ire congenital and associated with a developmental defoimity Diphtheria, 
rheumatism and influeiua arc important etiological factors Theie is reason 
to believe that lieart block in hearts not the site of degenerative changes is 
not incompatible with long life Many patients have no Stokes- Adams 
attacks and sufter no inconvenience On the other hand, the possibility of 
its existence should be considered when we arc dealing with fainting spells 
.and coinulsive mo\eincnts m the young 
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AMEBIASIS 

The reports in the press of an outbreak of amebic dysentery in Chicago, 
which has apparently been traced to infected food handlers, should draw the 
attention of the medical profession to what Craig ^ has called “ the amebiasis 
problem ” 

Though amebic dysentery and its most frequent complication, hepatic 
abscess, are seen Avith relative frequency in the southern states and are not 
rare m the northern part of this countiy, it is not m connection with these 
outspoken clinical manifestations of amebiasis that the main problem exists; 
it IS lather with the far greater number of instances m which amebiasis is 
present without producing any chaiacteristic symptoms The stools of these 
latent cases of amebiasis are more apt to contain the Endameba histolytica 
in its encysted than in its vegetative form, and since it is the amebic cyst 
\\hich serves to transmit the disease, each latent case is a potential source of 
danger to others The disease which is latent in the “ carrier " may, when 
transmitted to another, assume a virulent dysenteiic form Human “car- 
riers” are believed to constitute the cliief source from which, by tiansmis- 
sion of infected fecal material, arise the acute cases of amebic dysentery m 
this country The role of certain animals, rats, pigs and dogs, which have 
been shown to be occasional carriers, is probably a relatively minor one 
The amebic cjsts in human or animal feces are sufficiently resistant to remain 
Mable for a number of days, or even weeks in a moist medium “ Flies may 
carry such infected fecal matciial in then digestive canals and deposit 
•inicbic cysts in their feces on human food Water supplies may become in- 
fected and ser\e as a medium for the transmission of the cysts More usu- 
ally it is the hands of the “ carrier ” which become contaminated and inocu- 
late the food supply of others The carrier who is also a food handler is the 
thief source of danger A survey in Chicago in 1927 showed that 2 35 per 
ttiu of the 1148 food handlers examined uere carriers of the Endameba 
hiitolylica ’ 

An e\en more important aspect of the problem of latent amebiasis is 
the po'.'^ible effect of the chronic subchnical infection on the carrier himself 
'1 be number of tase*. of amebic djsentery and of amebic abscess that occur 
m till'. tounlr\ Atari} cannot be exactl} stated, but to judge by the reported 
till', number would not exceed a few thousand The results of sur- 
vtvs b) tonipcltiit aiitborities would indicate, however, that the cases of 
litent .imtbi.iM'. m the Cnited States must be lunnbeiul m the millions 

I riitf m tf)' cia prolikin. Jr Am Mu! Assoc, 1932, xcviti, I6I5-I620 
' Ww ur r, it'd Wx.itr \ On the viabilitv of c\sts of Endutneba htstolyhea under 
.r i. s. \m Jr Trop Mt<I 1932 xn. JS1-5K7 

"V. t <; K\n\ B , and OiK h J C A si»r\ti of amtbic d> .uUtr> in 

t I. '* i' Mid .V> , lOJ*;, -<1,11 52S 
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Craig/ m 1932, aftei a review of these surveys, concluded that “ enough has 
been done to warrant the statement tliat it is conservative to estimate that 
between 5 and 10 pei cent of the people of this country harbor Endameha 
histolytica ” 

The results of these surveys have been discounted by some on the as- 
sumption that there must exist avirulent strains of endameba not readily dis- 
tinguishable from the Endameha histolytica Brumpt has described such 
avirulent species His work, however, lacks confirmation and is contra- 
dicted by the mass of experimental work showing that the cysts from cases 
of asymptomatic amebiasis are pathogenic to animals and, as Walker and 
Sellards showed, also to man A nioie difficult question to answer is 
whether latent amebiasis in humans is always accompanied by pathological 
lesions Evidence to the contrary is not available, but neither is there on 
record a sufficient number of autopsy studies on cases of latent amebiasis to 
yield conviction that lesions in the intestines of such cases are always pres- 
ent The most important contribution m this field is that of Bartlett,^ from 
Egypt, during the World War He described the postmortem findings in 
11 cases which had never in life presented symptoms of dianhea or dysen- 
tery but had shown Endameha histolytica in their stools All were found 
to show amebic ulcerations, in some instances extensive, in their colons 
Sufficient scatteied similar cases are on record to show conclusively that very 
definite lesions may exist without sufficient symptoms to attract attention 
It IS believed by some that a constant process of formation and healing of 
small ulcers probably goes on in the large bowel of these asymptomatic cases 
On the other hand, Andrews and Atchley ® found little evidence of occult 
blood in the feces of carriers of Endameba histolytica From animal ex- 
periments it would seem that the endameba cannot persist in the lumen of the 
bowel without attacking the mucosa In view of the importance of the ques- 
tion, it IS highly desiiable that furtlier investigations should be carried out 
A conservative position must likewise be taken as to the question of con- 
stitutional symptoms due to latent amebiasis It is certain that many cases 
are entirely asymptomatic It is probable, however, that in certain instances 
vague digestive discomforts, neuralgias and general asthenia, may be caused 
by the otherwise latent amebic infection 

In view of the constant advances that have been made in the therapy of 
amebiasis, it is perhaps leasonable to believe that a safe, efficient, and not 
too expensive remedy may be available with which to attack the problem 
offered by the truly appalling number of latent cases of this disease 

It IS apparent, howe\er, that no program can, nor perhaps should be 
formulated, until further data have been accumulated bearing on the pa- 
tholog)’^ and the constitutional effects in humans of latent amebiasis The 
collection of such data is almost entirely dependent upon an awakening of 

'‘Bartlett, C Quart Jr ^led, 1917, x, 185, Quoted bj Craig, C F Patholog> of 
amebiasis m carriers, Ain Jr Trop Med, 1932, xii, 285-299 

3 Andrews, J and Atchley, F Ncgatne occult blood tests in carriers of djscnterj'- 
producing Endanuba histolihca, Jr Ain iled Assoc, 1932, xcix, 13-10-1342 
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interest among physicians as to the practical importance of this whole ques- 
tion So far, we owe our knowledge of the subject largely to the devoted 
labors of a relatively few men many of whom are primarily parasitologists 
The clinician has the opportunity to make important further contributions 
The average hospital has lagged far behind present day methods m the 
diagnosis of amebiasis Parasitology is in general the weakest department 
in most clinical laboratories The examination of the stool is usually the 
most perfunctorily carried out of all laboratory procedures Dougherty ® 
reports results obtained from the records of the larger hospitals m 13 south- 
ern cities between 1927 and 1931 " Endameha histolytica was demonstrated 
in the stools of 396 cases leported, and out of this number 336 were in hos- 
pitals with complaints directly referable to acute or chronic amebic dysen- 
tery or abscess of the liver ” One must deduce that in five years m the 
larger hospitals of 13 cities only 60 cases of latent amebiasis were discovered 
During this same period in 1930 Faust ^ conducted a survey of the patients 
in the Chante Hospital in New Orleans He found 27 2 per cent of infec- 
tions with the endameba in the male medical wards, 13 1 per cent in patients 
in the female medical wards, 25 2 per cent m the obstetrical wards and 8 27 
per cent in medical students. His single survey of only 1100 individuals 
disclosed ISO cases of amebiasis The failure of our present routine diag- 
nostic measures in general hospitals can scarcely be more strikingly demon- 
strated It IS probable that the more general adoption of cultural methods 
for the ameba would result in an awakening of fresh interest in the diagnosis 
of amebiasis The preparation of the medium has of late been much simpli- 
fied The giowth contains the protozoa m the vegetative form and in rel- 
ative abundance, especially in subculture The time involved is probably 
no greater than what is requir-ed for adequate examination of fresh speci- 
mens and less than that demanded by the preparation and study of hema- 
to\}Uii stained sineais Moreover the cultural method in many hands 
(Stitt,® Craig, Spector®) yields a higher percentage of positives than study 
of smears Finally, the stimulus of definite diagnostic findings might 
.iwaken phjsicians and clinical pathologists to a more careful consideration 
of the clinical aspects of these latent forms of amebic infection 

* if S . Jr. Anicbiast:>, a public health problem m the cities of the southern 

Utiiutl States, Am Jr Trop Med , 1933 xiu. 317-327 

'Fwsr, K C The incidence and snjnificance of infestation with Endameba Imtolyttca 
in Nlw Orleans .and the American tropics. Am Jr Trop Mtd , 1931. xi, 231 

■JSriTT E R The diacnoatics .and treatment of tropica! diseases, Sth Edition, 1929, P 
ni iki>irn SotiN and^Co . Philadelphia, p 193 

’StJCioi B K compar.itne study of cultural and immunological methods of diag:- 
i.oMti;' mfcctioiia with Cvdamclht htslul\iiui, Jr Prev Med, 1932, \i, 117-128 
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Life in the Making By Alan Frank Guttmacher, Associate in Obstetrics, Johns 
Hopkins University, with the assistance of Ellery Rand 297 pages The 
Viking Press, New York 1933 Price, $275 

The autlior, in a free-flowing and interesting style, has recorded the story of the 
development of our present knowledge of sex He has brought into a logical sequence 
facts that to most of us were uncorrelated bits of sex knowledge In so doing he has 
drawn upon a wide knowledge of very diverse realms of scientific literature, and has 
given to his book real value as a reference volume 

The book is divided into six parts The first deals with the numerous misconcep- 
tions that have arisen during the ages concerning the way in which life begins and 
ends, with a detailed account of our present knowledge of the sperm and egg The 
second part deals witli different types of sex behavior Here the author does not limit 
himself to man but records many of the observations that have been made of the sex 
life of animals This portion of the book will be of as much interest to the biologist 
as to the physician Indeed, the reviewer, who happens to be a physician, believes he 
found this section interested him more than did any other part of the whole book 
Another section points out that in spite of the numerous advances that have been made 
in sex knowledge, man is today still as unable to control sex or even to determine sex 
before birtli as he ever was The last section of this book deals with twins, and be- 
cause the autlior himself is an identical twin the records of his personal feelings on this 
matter have a special appeal 

Nurses, physicians, and biologists will find this book of great interest, but possibly 
the average adult layman, for whom the book has been especially written, will be dis- 
appointed The raAer startling outer cover will be likely to attract the layman, but 
the very complete historical sketches, combined with the great number of scientific 
facts, may overwhelm him and cause him to lose interest These same features are the 
elements that make Dr Guttmacher’s work of great value to all those really interested 
in biological and medical problems, and of particular interest to those who specialize in 
obstetrics and gynecology 

L B 


Osteitis Deformans A Review of the Literature and Report of Eleven Cases Pub- 
lic Hedth Service Bulletin No 209 By J W Kerr, Medical Director, United 
States Public Health Service Washington Government Printing Office 1933 
Price, 10 cents 

This Bulletin, comprising 122 pages with bibliography, contains a review of re- 
ports appearing in the literature during tlie period 1876 to 1928 and also reports upon 
11 additional cases from among beneficiaries of the Public Health Service The 
analysis is approaclied from the standpoint of tlie history of the disease, its geo- 
graphical distribution, and the occurrence of similar disease m animals Its frequency 
in hereditary factors, race, sex, color, occupation, mental status, environment, 
habits, and mental attitude of patients are considered General symptomatology, or- 
der of involvement of bones, other features such as the appearance of syphilis and 
malignancy, and associated disorders of the vascular and genito-urinary system, blood, 
skin and its appendages, eye, ear, neurological and psychiatric components are dis- 
cussed The chemistry, clianges in ductless glands, and other pathological bone 
changes are referred to Salient points in diagnosis are outlined and past views on 
treatment recorded 
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The outstanding features of the disease as reported appear to be a gi eater preva- 
lence in cold climates, hereditary factors, lack of association with syphilis, its liability 
to affect the special senses, and sarcomatous formation From a pathological stand- 
point, the author consideis the disease closely related to osteomalacia and possibly 
identical with osteitis fibrosa and leontiasis ossea Because of then similarity in 
pathology during some stage of the disease, tlie author suspects that all may be due to 
the same underlying cause He says “Its etiology is unknown Discovery of the 
cause will probably throw light on this whole group of diseases Every effoi t should 
be made to detect cases and record the results Systematic research should be con- 
ducted to clarify the etiology and abnormal metabolism The bearing of heredity, the 
functions of the internal secretions, the newer views legardmg nutrition and the 
tendency to malignancy should all be taken into account in attempts to throw light on 
the underlying cause of the affection ” 

W L T 

Psychoanalysis and Medicine A Study of the IVish to Fall III By Karin Stephen, 
M A , M R C S , L R C P , Sometime Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge 
238 pages The MacMillan Company, New York 1933 Price, $2 50 

Dr Ernest Jones, in a shoi t preface to this book, states “ It would be hard to 
think of a better introduction to this complex study, than that which her book offers ” 
With this statement, we heartily agree Written m a clear, logical manner, it is free 
from the exaggerations that so frequently niai books on the subject of psychoanalysis 
The average phjsician may not agree with many of the concepts here elucidated, but 
he will nevertheless find much that is helpful m understanding the chronic invalid 
Although of chief value as an aid in dealing with psychoneui otic conditions, it should 
he of help in understanding the mental phases of organic disease 

A C G 

History of Urology Volumes I and II Editorial Committee Branspord Lewis 
Chairman, EncAR G Ballengkr , William A Frontz, and Homer G PIamer 
M 4-385, 17 X 24 cm Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore 1933 Price, $8 00 
for 2 volumes 

This tuo-volume work on the history of uiology was prepared under the auspices 
of the AmeriLaii Urological Association, and has been written by the editorial com- 
mittee composed of Drs Bransford Lewis, Edgar G Ballenger, Homer G Plainer, and 
\\ illiam A I'roiit/, together with 26 other collaborators 

While It IS a general historj of urolog> and depicts m a verj interesting way the 
knowledge of this specialty back to e.irh historic times, the greater bulk of the work 
IS, ne\erthdes5, dcNOtcd to a more detailed exposition ot the histor> of urology in the 
Utiitul States Special sections are given over to the description of the development 
of urologv III certain selected American medical centers In addition to this geo- 
graphic method of presenting material, there are separate chapters on special topics, 
Mich as, “'lest'* and CliemicaN,” “Diagnosis m Urologj,'’ “Focal Infections,” and 
• 15 ictcriologv ’ For the mo-*! part the book is ver> readable, even for those whose 
iii'in interests are not in this licld it i> ahvavs interesting, and in some sections it is 
tliMinctly amusing 

I he striking advances made in this spcci.iltv and the great reduction in operative 
iLort tliiv m the surgical procedures are furciblv presented 'Ihcse volumes constitute 
i no,!. ,vt)rthv ctintribution to the lii-torv of modern medicine 'Ihe> will interest not 
«*’i5\ urologiits but all phvsiciiiis who wLh to obtain a sound perspective in consider- 
ing till . the !tf *pt*ci ihzatton or who detirc to actpiiint ihemsclvc'. with die status of 
i!(. uruhigv 
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To Be ot Not to Be A Study of Suicide By Louis I Dublin, Ph D , and Bessie 
Bunzel, AI a Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, New York 1933 
The statistical method has been the chief tool at the disposal of the authors for a 
study of suicide Thej' have brought together the main facts on the subject, pointing 
out, however, that there are many aspects of the problem and tliat it is not possible to 
cover all of them in a small volume They have compiled data on the frequency of 
suicide among various groups , on the changing rates from year to year , on the age, 
sex, and racial factors, on uiban and rural incidence, together witli methods used by 
those taking tlieir own lives Factual material derived from older historical, philo- 
sophical and religious sources are presented, w'lth a compilation of the scattered find- 
ings of otlier investigators 

The book touches upon suicide among primitive people, upon the teachings, 
religious and etliical, which tend to encourage or prohibit , upon the prevailing senti- 
ments and customs being crystallized in law , and upon causes and prevention Hard- 
ships of various kinds, including ill health, mental abnormality, physical pain, de- 
formity, loss of honor, position, freedom, and love are all mentioned as objective 
causes But aside from tins, the authors point out that tliere is the more important 
factor of the serious emotional maladjustments and conflicts that underlie attempts at 
suicide These individual emotional conflicts which often lead to suicide are in other 
instances modified, sublimated, or given a conventional solution in accordance with 
public opinion 

The authors regard prevention of suicide as involving an understanding and an 
appreciation of the individual motives and emotional conflicts lying behind such at- 
tempts They review some of the mental mechanisms prompting such acts and de- 
scribe plans alreadv in operation for tlie prevention of suicide 

W L T 

The Adolescent Boy By Winifred V Richmond, PhD, Psychologist, George 
Washington University, and St Elizabetli’s Hospital, Washington, D C 233 
pages Farrar and Rinehart, New York 1933 Price, $2 SO 
Adolescence Studies in Mental Hygiene By Frankwood E Williams, M D , 
former Medical Director, National Committee for Mental Hygiene 279 pages 
Farrar and Rinehart 1930 Price, $2 50 

Physicians are frequently faced with tlie necessity of counselling parents and 
tlieir adolescent patients during the " crisis of life ” Not all physicians have had tlie 
good fortune in tlieir medical scliool days to have a series of lectures on tlie psychology 
of childhood, nor have they been able to complete a course of instruction in a child 
guidance clinic These two books which, since they deal with difterent aspects of this 
subject, are here reviewed together, constitute an excellent symposium on tlie problems 
of adolescent adjustment 

Dr Williams’ book, which has gone through three large printings, is a collection 
of eleven of his previously published essays It is a volume which will appeal to the 
sophisticated reader, inciting critical thought and challenging clearer thinking On 
the otlier hand, it will give ^ery little solace to the troubled parent 

The book is readable and lends itself well to quotation Something of its quality 
and the author’s point of view may be gained from some excerpts “ Mental Hygiene, 
like medicine, is an art not a science Ability to work in the field of mental hy- 
giene IS not a matter of good wull or good intentions It is a matter of knowledge 
It IS a field for the expertly trained At present the field is one for cooperate e 
effort on the part of the psy cliiatrists, psycliologists, educators ^and social workers, and 
success comes from a pooling of effort ” “ We try to force upon youngsters \ery un- 
healthy ideals Nobody knows as does the psychiatrist how devastating the dam- 
age has been to thousands of men and women through these unheal tliy ideas” 
“ Parenthood is the only profession tliat can be practiced in America w idiout definite 
instruction and preparation Any one may become a parent One learns tlierefore 
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on the job while occupied at the same tune witli many othei time-consuming and 
energy-consuming jobs There is no mote inadequate metliod of learning than this 
nor one more wasteful of material It is not surprising, therefore, that out of this 
situation come emotionally warped and misshapen personalities, some who protest 
vigorously — through their delinquency — others who become overpowered and tend to 
give up the conflict or to minimize it by retiring emotionally within themselves, a more 
agreeable type of child but probably a less healthy type than the former ” 

Dr Richmond first wrote a book on the “Adolescent Girl,” and apparently its 
success has led to the production of this very easily read and logically constiucted 
book of eight chapters on the “ opposite sex ” It begins with a survey of the anthro- 
pological and histoiical background against which our modern youth must play his 
part, then logically takes up the problems of puberty with its deficiencies and ab- 
normalities As crime m recent years has become a very definite problem of ado- 
lescence, there is a discussion of the delinquent boy, but fortunately more than half 
of the balance of the book is devoted to the normal adolescent It concludes with a 
discussion of “The Boy at College” and “The Young Man and the Changing 
World ” The author reminds us that “ in the light of our present knowledge we can 
review the mistakes of their up-bringing, can wish that we had been less arrogant, less 
short-sighted, less occupied with material things, and more interested in the intangible 
values of life We have not given them the full measure of our confidence and un- 
derstanding and even what we might have given them in preparation for the hard- 
ships they must undertake ” 

J L McC 

Mental Deficiency Due to Biith Injiiiies By Edoar H Doll, Ph D , Winthrop M 
PuELPS, M D , and Ruth T Melcher, M A , Tiaimng School at Vineland, N J 
275 pages Alacmillan Company, New York 1932 Price, $4 50 
'Ihib book represents a very thorough study of birth injuries in the leading insti- 
tution of this country foi the care of mentally defective individuals It is a timely 
report because of the ever apparent results of poorly handled obstetrical cases As is 
pointed out m the piefacc “The limitations of professional information and skill 
render both diagnosis and treatment experimental, no matter from what angle the 
patient was considered The best medical judgments describe the condition as Little’s 
Disease, and offered no hope of amelioration ” 

11ns book thoroughly reviews the literature on the subject of birtli accidents and 
analjzes the diagnosis of these ncurologically handicapped patients The book is fully 
illustrated and takes up the case histones of twelve such cases A full bibliography, 
aUo, Is given 

Ihtre IS a great deal of misunderstanding in the medical profession on the matter 
of iiKiital ability as measured through its functional expressions, language or move- 
iiitnt. Uiifortuiiatelv, the average practitioner does not realize that standards of 
normal mental development are built upon observation of total responses of mentally 
and phvaicalli average children in given situations When a peison is so seriously 
limited 111 motor activity as to mtertere with his ability 'to express himself either 
thiough language or manipul.Uion or both, we cannot directly compare his responses 
to test situations with tho",e of the average child Fortunatel>, this book fully dis- 
eUj'iOa this cjutstion and helps to evaluate mental testing of neurologically injured pei- 

'ifii'i 

Perhaps the n o^t interesting and most valuable pait of the book is the chapter on 
Physical Tiler ipj which takes up the training of these iinfoitiinatcs and gives a ray 
ol hope to the obstetrician who has ofiiciated at bringing into the world a child who 
vp» ircjuij dwiucd to a lite* of hopelessness 

Tiie reviewer leeL ihat this boon, is v’ell worth the time it takes to re id it, and 
t' it 11 ♦ iH '.lu.uil tie turthcr ••esi. ireh in this verv important subject 


j L McC 
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Acknowledgment is made of the following gifts of publications to the Library by 
members of the College 

Dr Milton A Bridges (Fellow), New York, N Y — one book, “Dietetics for 
the Clinician ”, 

Dr H Sheridan Baketel (Fellow), Jersey City, N J — one reprint. 

Dr Oscar W Bethea (Fellow), New Orleans, La — five reprints, 

Dr Hyman I Goldstein (Associate), Camden N J — one reprint, 

Dr Ronald L Hamilton (Fellow), Sayre, Pa — two reprints. 

Dr George H Hoxie (Fellow), Kansas City, Mo — two reprints. 

Dr Oliver T Osborne (Fellow), New Haven, Conn — ^two reprints. 

Dr Frederick R Taylor (Fellow), High Point, N C — one reprint, 

Dr John Russell Twiss (Fellow), New York, N Y — three reprints, 

Dr Joseph B Wolffe (Associate), Philadelphia, Pa — one reprint 


Dr William R Brooksher (Fellow), Fort Smith, Ark, was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Arkansas Medical Society at a meeting of its Council m Little Rock, 
September 15 


Under tlie Presidency of Dr Joseph Yampolsky (Fellow), Atlanta, Ga, the first 
annual scientific meeting of the Georgia Pediatric Society was held in Atlanta, Oc- 
tober 12 

Dr Horton Casparis (Fellow), Nashville, Tenn , was one of the guest speakers, 
his subject being “Allergy in Children” 


Dr Janvier W Lindsay (Fellow), Washington, D C, has been named to serve 
for a term of tliree years as Chairman of a Committee appointed by the President of 
tlie Medical Society of the District of Columbia to supervise a tumor registry estab- 
lished recently by the Society 

Dr Walter J Freeman (Fellow) and Dr Matthew White Perry (Fellow), both 
of Washington, D C , were also appointed members of the Committee to serve for 
terms of three years each 


Dr Waller S Leathers (Fellow), Nashville, Tenn, was elected Chairman of the 
newly created Public Health Council at its first meeting in Nashville during September 


Dr Albert F Tyler (Fellow), Omaha, Nebr, was installed as President of the 
American Congress on Physical Therapy at its last annual meeting 

Dr John S Hibben (Associate), Pasadena Calif, was elected one of the Vice- 
Presidents 


The Radiological Society of North America, the American Roentgen-Ray So- 
ciety, the American Radium Society and the American College of Radiology coin- 
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bined their meetings under the title of the American Congress on Radiology at Chi- 
cago, September 25-30 

Dr John T Murphy (Fellow), Toledo, Ohio, and Di George W Grier (Fel- 
low), Pittsburgh, Pa, were elected Piesident and Pi esident-Elect, respectively, of the 
American Roentgen-Ray Society 

Dr Rollin H Stevens (Fellow), Detroit, was elected President of the American 
Radium Society 

Dr Thomas A Groover (Fellow), Washington D C, and Dr Benjamin H 
Orndoff (Fellow), Chicago, were elected President-Elect and Secretary, respectively, 
of the American College of Radiology 


Dr Harlow Brooks (Fellow), New York City, and Dr Elliott P Joslin (Fel- 
low), Boston, were guest speakers at the fourth annual fall Clinical Conference spon- 
sored by the Oklahoma Clinical Society, October 30 to November 2 


The following changes were made in a recent reorganization of the clinical de- 
partments of the College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles Those leported refei 
only to members of the College 

Dr Charles C Browning (Fellow), Emeritus Professor of Tubeiculosis, 

Dr John V Barrow (Fellow), Director of Clinical Teaching in the Department of 
Medicine, Los Angeles County General Hospital , 

Dr Carl R Howson (Fellow), promoted to Professor and Head of the Department 
of Tuberculosis, 

Dr Ben E Grant, Ji (Fellow), Associate Professor of Medicine 


Dr Allen K Krause (Fellow), Tucson, Ariz , Dr Leonaid G Rowntiee (Fel- 
low), Philadelphia, Pa, and Dr John PI Musser (Fellow), New Orleans, La, were 
among the guest speakers delivering lectures at the second Post Giaduate Medical As- 
sembly of South Icj^as at Plouston, November 21 to 24 


Dr Louis Faugcres Bishop, Jr (Fellow), of New York, w'as appointed to the 
lacultj of postgraduate medical study. University of Oklahoma, School of Medicine, 
lur a circuit course October 9 to 13, Management of Coronary Artery Disease 


A Cfc.NTiiAi, Malaria Library 

malaria hbrarj was founded in Rome b> the Stazione Spcrimentalu per la Lotta 
Vntim darica in 1925, and an “ Index to ^lalaria Literature" is issued annually by the 
s» ition 

'lo nuke this as complete a central malaria library as possible, the Dnector of the 
Librarv a{>pca]> to all malariologists t<i send books and reprints of articles on malaria 
it copivs ot in_. articles in the librarj c.in be had on rcipiest, at cost of pro- 

<htctton 

\U putiliL^itju.w atid rctpicsts should be addressed to I he Director, Sta/ionc 
Sj-ermaiii de ; cr la Lott i Xiuimalar'ca, Cor so \ ittorni Emamiele IGS, Rome (16j 
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DR SAMUEL FRANKLIN ADAMS 

Samuel Franklm Adams, M D , M S m Medicine (University of Min- 
nesota), FACP, died suddenly, September 28, while traveling by am- 
bulance from his home in White Plains, New York, to the Grasslands 
Hospital, Valhalla, New York He was suffering from pneumonia of only 
twenty- four hours’ duration, and it was not suspected that any condition 
existed which might prove fatal 

Dr Adams was born in Jersey City, New Jersey, July 27, 1896 He 
attended Dickinson High Scliool, Jersey City, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania 1914-1915, and Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, 1915— 
1916 In 1916 he entered New York Homeopatliic Hospital and Flower 
Hospital from which he was graduated in 1920 After a year’s internship 
in Buffalo Homeopathic Hospital and tliree months of practice in Jersey 
City, he entered The Mayo Foundation September 28, 1921, as a fellow in 
medicine In 1922, he was appointed first assistant in a section on medicine 
of The Mayo Clinic, associate m 1925, and m 1927 instructor in medicine, 
The Ma}o Foundation, Graduate School, University of Minnesota He 
was made a Fellow of tlie American College of Physicians in 1926 

In 1931, Dr Adams left The Mayo Chmc to enter practice in New 
York City At the time of his deatli he was assistant professor of medicine 
at his alma mater, on the staffs of the Flower Hospital and the Metropoli- 
tan Hospital, New York, and of St Agnes’ Hospital, White Plains, and 
White Plains Hospital He was also on the staff of Grasslands Hospital, 
Valhalla, New York, where he had organized a metabolic clinic of which he 
was the head He was a Fellow of the American Medical Association, a 
member of Sigma Xi, and a member of the Central Society for Clinical 
Research 

A record such as this needs little amplification, but there are matters, 
fully as important, concerning which a bare list of achievements is silent 
Dr Adams’ too short medical career almost corresponded with the first ten 
years of insulin treatment of diabetes, and of the twenty some medical 
papers which bear his name, tliree-fourths are on the subject of diabetes 
His field of second interest was disease of the blood vessels, m which, as m 
other branches of medicine, he was recognized as a brilliant student and 
internist 

With all of his ability in his work. Dr Adams was nothing of the grind 
Apparently, master}* of difficult subjects came to him without effort And 
so It was with his avocations His wnt, energy and broad reading, and his 
ability m music and in sports made him the center of any gathering in 
wffiicli he found himself At various times and in ^arlous social or semi- 
professional organizations Dr Adams w^as elected to the presidency or to 
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some other office of responsibility, the duties of which he discharged with 
universal satisfaction 

In 1920, Dr Adams married Miss Ethel S Greene who, with three 
children, survives him 

George E Brown, M D , F A C P , 
Rochester, Minn 


DR WILLIAM RAY BATHURST 

Death removed one of the outstanding members of the Arkansas medical 
profession when Dr AVilham Ray Bathurst died suddenly August 31, 1933, 
at the age of 57 

A native of Pennsylvania, most of his professional career was spent in 
Arkansas where he had served well both his patients and his associates 
Following his graduation from the Medical Department of the Umveisity of 
South in 1899, Dr Bathurst studied at the Philadelphia Polyclinic Hospi- 
tal, the New York Polyclinic Hospital and in Europe His specialty was 
dermatology and syphilology, and since 1907 he was Professor of Derma- 
tology 111 the Medical Department of the University of Arkansas 

One of his primary activities at the time of his death was the secretary- 
ship of the Arkansas Medical Society and the editorship of the society’s 
journal, offices which he had occupied since 1919 Always working for the 
beat interests of his community, it was largely through his influence that the 
Arkansas basic science law became a reality He was one of the originators 
of the Section of Dermatology of the Southern Medical Association In 
1928, Dr Bathurst was elected President of the Southern Medical Associa- 
tion He served his County Medical Society as treasurer for several years 
He was a member of the House of Delegates of the American Medical As- 
sociation 1920-1928, 1930, 1932, and 1933 In 1924, he was elected to 
Fellowship in the American College of Physicians 

Although he had been aware of some cardiac involvement for about two 
>ears. Dr IBathurst did little to curtail his work Thinking that he suffered 
f>nly a pa^Miig indisposition, he absented himself from his office a day 
nuriiig the night, the angel of death spread her wings 

An able dermatologist, an indefatigable worker, a progressive citizen, a 
gracious host, a gentleman ahvajs, William Ray Bathurst will long be 
rLvcrcd iii Arkansas medical annals 

Oliver C Mclson, M D , F A C P , 
Governor for Arkansas 
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SCARLET FEVER 
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For Determining Susceptibility to Scarlet Fever 
Tlie Dick Test, lutradermal injection of 01 ce Scarlet Fever Toxin, furnishes an 
accurate method for dotermiuiug susceptibility to scarlet fevei 10 Tests 75 cents 

Active Immunization 

Active immunization is secured by injecting five gradually increasing doses of 
Scarlet Fever Toxin, first dose 500, second dose 2000, third dose 8000, fourth dose 
25,000, fifth dose 80,000 skin test doses, given at intervals of one to two weeks An 
average of 95% of patients with a positive Dick Test (showing susceptibility to 
scarlet fever) will be protected and the immunity may last for a number of years 
The toxin is free from serum. Single Immunization 81 65, — 10 Immunizations 89 25 

Reliability 

Not one of 2,805 susceptible nurses and internes immunized witli Scarlet Fever 
Toxin, before they began work in hospitals for contagious diseases, contracted 
scarlet fever (See International Clinics, March, 1932, page 285 ) 

For Diagnosis of Scarlet Fever 

For differential diagnosis between scailet fever, measles, and certain erythemas', 

0 1 to 0 2 ce of Sc irlet Fever Antitoxin, injected intradermally into the skin of 
patients suspected of scarlet feier, will produce within six to tnelve hours a per 
maneut blanching around the site of injection several mm 's in diameter This is 
known as the Scliultz Charlton Phenomenon it is an accurate test for diagnosis of 
scarlet fever One cc (5 to 10 doses) Schultz-Charlton Tests, 75 cents 

National Scarlet Fever Products are prepared under license from the Scarlet Fever 

Committee, Inc 

^JBEMIONAL DRUG COMP^^^ 
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The Desert Sanatorium and 
Institute of Research 

Tucson, Arizona 
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Altitude 2, 600 feet 

Entering upon its eighth season, this well-known Institution affords the facilities of modern 
diagnosis and treatment under unexcelled climatic conditions Its appointments represent the 
acme of attractiveness, comfort and convenience Not a hospital for the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, it aims at the utmost perfection of diagnosis and treatment of every condition 
that may be benefited bj a warm, dry, sunny climate of desert type, such as chronic arthritis 
smusitis, nontuberculous pulmonary and upper respiratory complaints, arterial hypertension, 
cardiorenal insufficiency, etc 

Allen K Krause, AID, Director 


W Paul Holbrook iSt D , Phyuctan a CAief 
Vivian Tappan, "M D , la Charge oj Pediatrics 


Max Pinntr AI D Director 0/ Laboratories 
Charles W AIols MD, /ii Charge of Visiting Staff 
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Out-Patient Clinic 


For RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET Address Secretary, Desert Sanatorium 

Tucson, Arizona 
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THE POTTENGER SANATORIUM AND 
CLINIC FOR DISEASES OF 
THE CHEST 

Monrovia, California 



THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE TREATMENT 

OF TUBERCULOSIS 

LOCATION 

Sixteen miles east of Los Angeles In the foothills of the Sierra Madre Mountains, at 
an elevation of 1000 feet On the mam line of Santa Fc Railway Connected with Los Angeles 
by interurban railway and splendid boulevards 

ENVIRONS 

The grounds consist of a beautiful park of forty acres, in which are found a variety of 
n itivc Live Oaks, subtropical trees and plants, and a profusion of beautiful shrubs and flowers 
Many winding walks and nooks of exquisite beauty add to its attractiveness When on exercise, 
p vticnts also enjoy the beautiful trails in the adjoining canyons and mountains 

MEDICAL CARE 

Competent resident staif Examinations for comparison every six weeks Close medical 
supervision Individual needs and problems receive personal attention 

'IfiLR/\PEUTIC CARE 

Fads are not followed, but an endeavor is made to give patients the amount of rest and 
cxcicisc suited to their individual needs, the benefits of a liberal and adequate diet, such tonic 
me mures ax will increase tlicir resistance, and other measures that will help them overcome 
4it> disturbing a> inptoms or complications that may arise Heliotherapy, tuberculin, pneumo- 
thvii ex and suri,er> cmplo>cd whenever indicated 

V(irekly rvtcs from $25 00 up, including medical attention, medicines (except exjiensive 
ten cdicx) and „cncral nursing Extra charge for operative measures (except pneumothorax) 

DlACNOSriC CLINIC 

A diagnoxtic clin c u maintained for the study of all diseascj of the chest, 
r M ParrENCER. .M D , Mcdical Director 
I -Of Vn 1 Addrc»» 

; I^O'rrENGER sanatorium, Monrovia, California 



THE ANALYSIS SHOWS 


THE VALUABLE ALKALINE CHARACTER OF 


VICHY CELESTINS 

Natural Mineral Water 




Brochure with Therapeutic Data and Medical Bibliography 

sent on request. 
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IN PREPARATION 
Pemberton and Osgood’s 

/ THE MEDICAL AND ORTHOPAEDIC 
MANAGEMENT OF CHRONIC ARTHRITIS 

This IS a practical exposition of the subject of chronic arthritis of particular 
interest to internists, general practitioners and orthopaedic surgeons 
It has been written because of the convictions of the authors that chronic arthri- 
tis IS largely a preventable and cuiable disease, and that current knowledge of 
the nature of the disease and of measures necessary to combat it is not as gen- 
erally diffused throughout the medical profession as it should be 

Probable price $5 00 


^ — > Other Important Books ' — 5 

Bloomfield and Polland’s 

GASTRIC ANACIDITY 

This book co\ers one of the most important and difficult clinical manifestations, of the 
present time 

“ It IS refreshing to read a book such as this in which an honest attempt has been made by 
well-qualified authors to simplify and elucidate a subject long befogged by tradition and 
by incomparable superficial observations The subject has been stripped of much that was 
lutile and imperfectly controlled True anacidity has been clearly and simply defined, and 
the condition discussed in relation to gastric physiology, and certam diseased states notably 
pernicious anemia, gastric cancer and otherwise unexplained associated diarrhea The wide 
prevalence of true anacidity and reduced acidity among otherwise normal subjects has been 
carefiilh stressed, particularly in relation to an underlying ‘ gastritis ’ ” — N czv England Jour- 
nal of ilcdicinc 

Price $2 50 


Clifford’s 

THE SPUTUM 

Its Examination and Clinical Significance 

‘ This is a most attractive book, beautifully illustrated The subject matter is exceedingly 
important especially inasmuch as too many doctors have been paying too little attention to 
the sputum as a means of clinical and laboratory diagnosis We can strongly recom- 
mend the book m every particular ” — Journal of Indiana Medical Association 

Price $4 00 
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( theobromine-calcium salicylate) 


A well tolerated diuretic 
and myocardial stimulant 
indicated in cardiovascular 
disease with, or without, 
renal insufficiency. . . . 

7/4 grain Tablets and Powder. 

DOSE: 7K to 22/2 grains t. i. d. 
with or directly after meals. 


Literature and samples upon request. 
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Devitt’s Camp, Inc* 

ALLENWOOD 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(Tuberculosis) 

On beautiful White Deer Mountain, 20 miles southeast 
of Williamsport, Pa. 

All modern methods of treatment, including heliotherapy, artificial pneumo- 
thorax, phrenic exairesis, Jacobaeus operation, and thoracoplasty 

% 

Not operated for profit Moderate rates Modern buildings 

Patients given individual attention by experienced physicians and specially 
trained registered nurses 

The following physicians will be glad to examine patients for admittance to 
Camp 

J M Anders, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
Isabel M Balph, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
E J G Beardsley, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
W ^RD Brinton, jM D , Philadelphia, Pa 
F W J Burge, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 
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Donald R Ferguson, M D , Philadelphia, 
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J C Atwell, M D , Butler, Pa 
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J W Wood, M D , Chester, Pa 
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In digitalis mudication, where accuracy 
of dosage IS essential, the use of the 
medicine dropper by the patient for 
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accuracy of dosage, convenience and 
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' This IS a work of outstanding importance 
It IS conceived along broad lines, is remark- 
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date We have m these volumes, m readily 
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Insulin'Stearns is prepared under such exacting con* 
dicions of laboratory manufacture that it is. 

Biologically exact in potency 
Remarkably clear 

Notably free from sting at point of injection 

So anxious qre Frederick Stearns & Company to pro- 
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Research Laboratory for the study of Insulin prob- 
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ACCEPTED 


Antipneiimococcic Serum 

J&edevle 

TYPES I AND II 

REFINED AND CONCENTRATED 


has been accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association. 


^Yhen it is considered that more than 50 per cent of all pneumonia 
cases between the ages of five and fifty years are either Type I or 
Type II, the importance of a bivalent antipneumococcic serum effective 
in these types will be appreciated Between the ages of twenty and forty 
years the incidence of these two types is even greater 

The Department of Health of the City of New York in their Quarterly 
Bulletin, Vol. i, p 30, states 

“Bivalent type I and II antiserum may be used m the treatment of lobar 
pneumonia in adults before the infecting type is determined, as 40 to 50 
per cent of the cases in this locahty are caused by types I and II ” 

From the standpoint of lower mortality as well as economy of treatment. 
Bivalent Antipneumococcic Serum (Lederle) deserves your consideration 



Syringe containing 10,000 units each of Type I and Type II $ 7 00 

Syringe containing ao,ooo units each of Type I and Type II 12 00 

FOR RAPID TYPE DIAGNOSIS 

Monovalent typing sera from rabbits, adapted for rapid typing 
by the Neufeld reaction as descnbed by Sabin,* are available 
One Package (5 tubes) Type I ?o 50 

One Package (5 tubes) Type II o 50 

♦A B Sabin, JAMA, May ao, 1333 

Literature upon Request 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES INC 

511 FIFTH AVENUE, NE>V YORK 


Please Mention this Journal when writing to Advertisers 
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BEHOLD A RUGGED INDIVIDUALIST 


W iirN b»g tvcb cloud with tcati and little 
lip*; frame an obilirute ”I won't," a itr- 
uA’j iiandici{3 confront:, the mother m cart)- 
tui' o It >our icutxuctions 
Sor’ctnie^ there is nothing tint can be 
done ibo..c iL An) ctTorc on )Ourpircto 
inj',v tl'.e tteicrunt taster to follow might 
.iit-n i to'j'; tuintjt v.nh ctTcCtivcncss But 
in M i.ua {h..t’p, tlut n, luppil), no longer 
,r,c > 1 * 

N* s hj {■>?<• 4 'thing Par'’\.e-Davis Hahvtr 
Oii. tin oL.m full the:api.ulic elfte'ls 
S'.t ' 1 tc . Jfic'idK v'Mpj injtead of terrif>- 
t. t(- , i I. .'ti ^ of cod-!i%«r oil of other 

I .r-L D*.,. ILhrtrOil pu.Ju^.'s ^n.iphf) 
-i , i , c ' f ,r* : 'c' s’l'i. o: huw 

> ■! ' V , ,^r . .a. .10 I A j.i 1 D Call, 


and at the same time pleasantly This means 
less revolt among your younger patients— i 
program tint mothers can follow out to the 
letter And it also means that you can now 
administer vitamins A and D m a form which 
IS re-ally acceptable to adults who, as you 
know, often are the biggeSt babies of all wlitn 
It comes to taking medicine they don’t like* 
Parke- Davis Haliver Oil (either Plain or 
with Vios'terol-250 D, in bottles or in capsule 
form) IS available at praftitally all drug ftores 
in the United State':, and Canada 


Ou •ute Viouuot 210 D 

O'f #f» * i i •t 7# f 2! \ tJ 

4 « / / 3 ^49 

|{^nv££ Ov F*t^l » 

Z * % \ i' K t > fi tP 

«s // I 1 ^ 


j*\, .*v, , DA*. Cr i,fy , /' , l^.( i /.Mw/i/* l^/}..rt :.,ti’,,u,tl •i, I Ih^L j ^iPruJucts 

, t'.iv / icjj rtfitinyt to Ad/cft’^eri 
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a new anti-anemic preparation 
with a tang and zest all its own 

AUTOLYZED LWE^ Concentrate 


SQUIBB 


Autolyzed Liver Concentrate Squibb 
piovides all the blood legenerative 
pioperties of whole liver and yet its 
taste IS fai removed fiom liver itself It 
has a tang and zest all its own when 
mixed with sweet butter and spread on 
bread It can be taken also in warm 
bouillon 01 dissolved in milk 

Autolyzed Liver Concentiate is not 
like any other livei pieparation It is 
not an extiact It is prepared fiom 
whole livei, autolyzed, powdeied and 
flavored with cocoa Its use is piomptly 
followed by a noticeable increase in 
red blood cells and hemoglobin and a 
notewoithy improvement in appetite, 
weight and strength 

Although primarrly designed for use 
in the treatment of peimcious anemia, 
it deserves study as a diet supplement 
of convalescents particularly after op- 
erations where the blood loss has been 
severe or in the anemias of pregnan- 
cies In addition to its anti-anemic 
potency it has almost twice the Vita- 
min B and G activity of dried yeast 

Autolyzed Liver Concentiate Squibb 
IS economical to use — costing as little 



Manufactured under license to use U S 
Patent Application Serial No eS0,301 
Marketed in and l4b bottles Council 
accepted 


as 7 cents a day for the first year’s treatment 
of an uncomplicated case of pernicious ane- 
mia One gram of the concentiate is equal in 
anti-anemic potency to from 20 to 30 grams 
of fresh liver 


ER:Squibb Sons, New York 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 


Please Mention this Journal when writing to Advertisers 
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and Frame 


Price ^6.00 
Postpaid 


EvLcy FELLOW of The American College of Physicians should display this Pledge in his 
olFce It 15 engraved on parchment, and bears the seal and colors of The College 

Send orders to E. R. LOVELAND, Executive Secretary, 

The American College of Physicians, 133-135 South 36th Street, 
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AS surely as Electrocardiography ts essential 
-tjL to the modem study ojf heart disease/* 
the modern study of heart condition is essential for 
diagnosis and treatment of the various other ills of 
the human body It requires a skilled Cardiologist 
to correctly interpret electrocardiograms His 
findings, as based upon the electrocardiogram, are 
^^practically speaking, infallible,” and absolutely 
necessary to a complete, modern periodic exami- 
nation 

CAMBRIDGE 


INSTRUMETSIT C9 


" Pioneer Manufaciurcrs of the Electrocardiograph " 

3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


The new ** All-Electric ** models are 
made in stationary, mobile ard port- 
able types They are ideal instru- 
ments for hospitals clinics and pruatc 
offices, because they are always ready 
for instant use 


Send for Literature 



H I N D L E 

■ - ^ALl-ELECmC" 

fe L E.CTROC AR D I Q G R A P H 
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Eighteenth Annual Clinical Session 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 


Chicago^ III.— April 16-20, 1934 


Hotel Headquarters 

Palmer House 

State and Monroe Sts. 

Room Rates 

Sniijlc - $3 50 to $7 00 
Twmbuls 6 00 to 1 100 
SuUcs> - 14 00 and up 

\U with prnale bath 
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General Annlitestc Dosage— For 
adults, one S-gram tablet or 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of Elitir of Pyranudon, re- 
peated when pain recurs For children 
of 5 years, one 1 Ji-grain tablet or yi 
teaspoonfnl of Elixir of Pyranudon 

How Supplied — 5 grain tablets 
tubes of 10 and bottles of 100 IK- 
gram tablets bottles of 23 and 100 
Ehxir grains per teaspoonful, 
•1 oz bottles 



analgesic 


C HIEF among the symptoms in the early 
stage of colds are backache and pain in 
the limbs, associated with an out-of -sorts 
feeling; later, particularly in coryza, a dis- 
tressmg headache. 

Prompt relief of pain and reduction of 
febrile temperature help to conserve the pa- 
tient’s strength and thereby exercise a favor- 
able influence upon the course of the disease. 

For many years Pyramidon has proved 
Its efficiency as an analgesic and antipyretic 
in the treatment of colds. The effect of 
one dose often extends over many hours, 
thus rendering frequent administration 
unnecessary. 

Pyramidon is well tolerated both by 
adults and children. It does not disturb 
the stomach nor depress the heart or respira- 
tory system. 

Samples and Literature on Request 


H. A. METZ LABORATORIES, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SSSM Laboratories and Faclones — Rensselaer, N 
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ENHANCING THE 

VITAMIN A 

VALUE OF 

COD LIVER OIL 


40 


30 


O 
>0 
► M 

X 


Tub medical profession has long used and rec- 
ommended cod liver oil More than 50 years 
ago. The Maltinc Company, realizing the ther- 
apeutic value of cod l»cr oil, studied the pos- 
sibility of incorporating this oil in a concen- 
trated malt extract, hoping thereby to increase 
the palatability of the oil and to make avail- 
able to the medical profession an emulsion 
which would combine the virtues of the two 
valuable components — Maltinb With Cod 
Livbr Oil was the result 
It ^^as found that the new Maltinb With 
Cod Livbr Oil was palatable and easily toler- 
ated by children and adults, many of whom 
had previously found it difficult to take plain cod 
liver oil More recently, tests of various kinds, in- 
cluding biological and clinical, have shown that 
Maltinb With Cod Liver Oil has other charac- 
teristics, besides palatability, to recommend it 
Results of a recent investigation* have demon- 
saated that an actual enhancement of the value of 
cod liver oil occurs when the oil is admmistered 
as Maltinb With Cod Liver Oil 
Test animals fed a daily ration of Maltinb With 
Cod Liver Oil, containing 8948 mg of cod liver 
oil, made an average gain in weight of 39 7 gms 
during a 5 weeks' experimental period In striking 
contrast to the action of these animals was the 
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DAYS 

The actual amount of cod hur otl recetved by the animals 
represented in the two curves was identical 

response of litter mate controls fed the same amount 
of plain cod liver oil as was present in the Maltinb 
With Cod Liver Oil dosage ( 8948 mg ) Many 
of the animals of the plain cod liver oil group died 
before the end of the experimental period with 
characteristic symptoms of vitamin A deficiency, 
while those that did live lost weight and developed 
more or less severe xerophthalmia prior to the end 
of the test This would indicate that the value of 
cod liver oil is enhanced when fed in the form of 
Maltinb With Cod Liver Oil 
A chart here illustrated shows the striking dif- 
ference between the average growth curves of the 
animals in the two groups referred to above 
Maltinb With Cod Livbr Oil is biologically 
standardized and is guaranteed to contain a gener- 
ous balance of Vitamins A, 6, D and G Biological 
and vitamin report on request The Maltinb Com- 
pany, Est 1875, 30 Vescy Street, New York, N Y 

* Janes, E. R., Grover, H F , and Quenn, E,J,''A Method 
of Enbaacmg the Yitamen A Value of Cod Lever Oil," 
Froe Soe forEuper Biol, and Med , January, I933,i> 516 


This Trade-ntaik Identifies the Only Genuine 
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Member NRA 
We do our port 


Res U S Pat. OS 

WITH COD LIVER OIL 

Introduced >n 1875 
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will specify Mead*s Capsules 
of Viosterol in Halibut Liver Oil 250 D 
when Mead puts them on the market” 

— many physicians told us. 
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THROMBOANGIITIS OBLITERANS OF PATIENTS 

WITH DIABETES 

By Bayard T Horton, M D , F A C P , 
and 

Frank N Allan, M D , F A C P , 

Rochestet, Minnesota 

Gangrene of the lower extremities in cases of diabetes is due primarily 
to impairment of circulation and secondarily to the effects of the diabetes 
on the resistance of the skin to infection In cases of long standing, with- 
out adequate treatment, arteriosclerosis is common It develops early in life 
and to a more advanced degree than in nondiabetic patients In some cases, 
however, the occlusive process is of a diffeient type The present report, 
with the exception of a case reported by Adams in 1930, includes all cases 
of thromboangiitis obliterans complicated with diabetes observed at The 
Mayo Clinic The small number indicates the rarity of the association of 
these diseases 

Case I 

A Russian Jew, aged 42 jears, registered at The Mayo Clinic May 1, 1930 His 
chief complaints at the tune of admission weie diabetes and pain in the feet, which had 
been piesent, respectively, for five months and 18 years Eighteen years prior to his 
admission, he first had noticed intermittent claudication m tlie calf of the left leg while 
drilling with the ^Marine Corps The pain came on only while he was walking, and 
relief was obtained with rest This symptom was slowly progressive for many years 
Seven years before his admission, the pam of claudication had begun to develop after 
he had walked briskly two or three blocks, and was present in the muscles of both 
calves Five months before his admission, a fissure had developed between the third 
and fourth toes of the left foot, pam while at rest had developed, and this was rather 
severe at the time of his examination He had not attempted to walk during these five 
months, and had been in bed practically constantly About 0 5 gram (0 032 gm ) of 
morphine had been required at night to relieve the pam Fourteen years before his 
examination, sugar had been discovered in the unne He had tried repeatedly to ob- 
tain life insurance following that discovery, but had been rejected by the examining 
phjsician at each attempt He had never consulted a physician regarding the diabetes 

* Submitted for publication April 14, 1933 

From the Division of Medicine, The Mayo Clinic 
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until the development of the ulcer on the left foot PoKdipsia and polyuria had never 
been important leatures in his disorder He had been taking 10 units of insulin thiee 
tunes a day for three weeks before his admission He had smoked 15 cigarettes daily 
for many years, and had used alcohol in relati\ely laige quantities for 12 years 
Ihere was no history of superficial phlebitis 

Ihe man was well developed, 5 feet 6 inches (167 cm ) in height and weighed 
150 pounds (68 kg ) He had lost 30 pounds (13 6 kg ) since the development of pain 
111 the lett foot while at rest He appeared to be exhausted The blood piessuie was 
VO mill of incrairy systolic, and 62 diastolic Examination of urine gave negative re- 
sults, except for the presence of albumin, graded 1 The blood counts weie normal 
and the Wasscrniann test of the blood was negative The tonsils were infected, and 
tunsilicctoiiiy was performed The \alue for blood sugar was 0 130 gm in each 100 
cc and repeated determinations of blood sugar during the patient’s 27 days’ stay in 
the ho-'pital q.ive values within normal limits or only slightly above noimal The 
liiiiliest %.tlue tor blood sugar following hospitalization w'as 0170 and 0160 gm in 
each ItK) ce 'Ihe fissure, previously mentioned, w'as 1 5 cm long Pulsations of the 
p.tlijable arteTies of the hands were normal except those of the right ulnai aitery, 
which were reduced 50 per cent Both fenioial and both popliteal arteries pulsated 
iioniiklly Both posterior tibial and dorsalis pedis arteries were occluded Palloi of 
the leet loliowed elevation of them, that of the light foot was graded 3 and that of 
ihe lett foot, 2 Kubor, graded 2, was present when the feet were dependent Roent- 
qeiitijirams ot the legs gave evidence of mild arteriosclerosis The vasomotor index 
ot the U It loot ringed irom 1 3 to 2 and that of the right foot from 1 8 to 24 (low 
values) 

I be diet prescribed consisted of 73 gm of carbohydrate, 53 gm of pioteiii, and 
176 gm of tat ihe patient continued to take 10 units of insulin three times daily, 
IJuring his stvy of 27 <lays in the hospital he received seven intravenous injections 
ot ivphoid vaeetiie, and at the time of his dismissal the ulcer had entirely healed He 
v is disim-'ed with dueetioiis to take daily, 77 gm of carbohy dr,ite, 50 gm of piotein, 
I }f gm oi tat, and 10 units of insulin 'Ihe patient died two yeais later of morphine 
addiction lombiiie'd with an acute psychosis 


i'lie tltagnosis ot tliroinhoangtitis oblitetatis was valid because the pa- 
tuiu vv.is young (aged 24 years) at the time of onset of symptoms, because 
the eirvul itn-ti m ilie* feet was dimintshed, and because pulsations of the right 
u.ttar artcT’ wen impaired 1 he presence of slight grades of calcification 
tin .irletiis OI the legs indicated a mixed oechisivc process of the vessels 
h’t arti * to-vii chingcs wcit probably .uceleratefl by' tlic* presence of 
• b li tv s 
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on two occasions, and the value for blood sugar w'as 130 mg for each 100 cc, also 
on tw'o occasions In ordei to verify the diagnosis of diabetes a sugar tolerance test 
was made The response was tjpical of mild diabetes The concentration of sugar 
in the blood rose from 0 120 to 0 240 gm m each 100 c c in half an hour, and to 0 310 
m two hours From this time on resti iction of the carbohydrate of the diet was ad- 
vised The patient had been smoking 40 cigarettes a day for 10 years He had had 
symptoms suggesting renal colic, but his previous health had otherwise been satis- 
factory 

Examination at the clinic disclosed absence of pulsations of the arteries of the 
left foot Pulsations of the usually palpable arteries of the othei extiennties ap- 
peared normal There was abnormal pallor of the foot when elevated Roentgeno- 
logic examination of the feet and legs did not give evidence of calcification of the 
vessels The other examinations gave negative results 

Efforts were made to improve the circulation of the foot by induction of fevei 
and other measures The patient went home, but returned m six weeks with gangi ene 
of the left foot, suffering intense pain A Gntti-Stokes amputation of the leg was 
performed September 29, 1930 The following day, sugar appeared in the urine, and 
treatment with insulin was instituted The amount of insulin had to be increased daily 
until the ninth day, when a dose of SO units was reached The amount of insulin 
given daily had gradually been reduced to 15 units on the twenty-fourth day after 
operation The stump failed to heal, and it w'as necessary to amputate again, through 
the thigh, November 3, 1930 Aggravation of the diabetes was again encountered, 
and larger doses of insulin w'ere lequired for 10 days, but the dose given was not so 
large as after the first operation The use of insulin w'as discontinued on the eight- 
eenth day after the second amputation Satisfactory healing of the wound finally 
occurred The urine remained free from sugar, and the concentration of sugar in 
the blood remained normal on a diet of 135 gm of carbohydrate Only sugar and 
sweet desseits w'ere omitted from the diet The diabetes had again become latent 

The patient was seen again July 19, 1932 At this time he was in good health 
The stump of the left thigh was in good condition The right foot seemed normal 
except for slight diminution m the pulsations in the dorsalis pedis and posterior tibial 
arteries The color of the foot was normal Dietary regulation had maintained con- 
trol of the diabetes The patient was advised to continue precautions to protect his 
foot from injury He w'as also advised not to smoke 

Concerning case 2, attention should be directed to the fact that before 
operation diabetes A\as piactically latent, although the patient had been on 
an ordinary diet for a long period and the ui me was free from sugar, ex- 
cept for a tiace on rare occasions The value for blood sugar was just on 
the boiderhne of tlie normal range Under these conditions the existence 
of diabetes might be doubted, or it might be thought that diabetes, if pres- 
ent, was so mild as to be of no significance The diagnosis of diabetes was 
confiimed by the glucose tolerance test, and the events following operation 
showed that the condition was by no means benign Under ordinal v condi- 
tions. the diabetes was so mild it could be detected only by a glucose tolerance 
test, following the surgical opeiation it was changed to diabetes of severest 
grade The amount of insulin needed was as high as that required m the 
most severe cases 

The diagnosis of thromboangiitis obliterans w'as based on the age of the 
patient, absence of calcification of the aiteries of the affected extremity, and 
a history of excessive use of cigarettes This diagnosis was confirmed by a 
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Study of the anterior and posterior tibial arteries of the amputated extremity 
Numerous segments were occluded with old and recent thrombi The le- 
cent lesions were characterized by a chronic inflammatory process Giant 
cells were present in small numbers in some of the small, occluded vessels 
Calcification of the walls of the \cssels was not encountered in the sections 
studied 


Case III 


A Russian Jew, aged 38 jears, registered at the clinic Julj 9, 1926, because o£ 
tlu, following condition^ diabetes melhtus which had been present in mild form foi 
seven \ears, twitching and coarse jerking movements in\ohing various groups of 
muscles which had been present for one >ear, and intcimittent pain of claudication 
of the left leg, w'hich had developed three months before admission At the time the 
<habc»es was disco\ercd. the man's intake of carbohydrate had been restiicted, and 
tile unne ai once had become free of sugar and had remained so for tw'o years He 
th.cn ha<l cc.iscd to follow the prescribed diet, and glycosuria again had developed 
He had then been gueii IS units of insulin daily, and a diet of fats 165 gm , protein 
65 gm , and carbohydrates 150 gm , which he had continued to follow' The jerking 
.'lul twitching of the \artous groups of museles, especially of the muscles of the legs 
and arms, usually dc\ eloped at night, frequently atter a haid day’s work This had 
rot been progresSiw Ihe pain of intermittent claudication in the muscles of the left 
call hid bvcome progressively worse It w'as definitely associated with exercise It 
came mi after walking .i half bloek to a block, with further w'alking, the pain became 
wtir-'c, spread up the leg, .ind the man became lame Rest gave relief of symptoms 
'Ihtie was no historc of phlebitis The patient smoked about 18 cigarettes daily 

(leuer.il exauiin.iiion ga\e essentially negative results, except that the left foot 
A is diainctly colder than the right Pulsations, however, weie present m both dor- 
iiis pcdij and posicTior tibi.il arteries .ind no definite rubor or blanching of the feet 
w is ob'.er’.ed Liifo-tunately, no record was nude of the pulsations in the upper 
cslftMitici It that tune for we were not .is familiar with thromboangiitis obliterans 
,<• are 't pre eiit. The blnod pressure was liO i.im of mercury systolic, and 70 
dii.tibc lh< urine* at the tin.e of the patient’s admission was neg.ative, the blood 
-<.. 1 * W'.'-e nornu! aiid the \V-tssi*rnium test of the blood w is negative The value 

*• d 'll > ir \ ' t) 1 10 gin m e ich 100 c c Roentgenograms of the thorax, teeth 
I ’ 1 d cc'air,. si.ii' cs gave negative results Rneiitgenogr.ims of the extremities 
' "i* a . Ic N'l iirobigic eMMini itum gave objectively negative usults I'oci of 
tn: V, ea at p-c'-cj'* The sugar tolerance test gave evidence oi mild diabetes 
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ulcer had developed on the first toe at tiliat time Superficial phlebitis of the left leg 
first had been observed three years before the patient's admission to the clinic, and a 
similar condition of the right leg, one year before his admission to the clinic Inter- 
mittent pain of claudication, involving the arch of the right foot, had been obseived 
for one >eai This had become progressively worse, and the man had been able to 
nalk onI\ a half block without paiii at the time the ulcer on the right great toe devel- 
oped He had smoked 20 cigarettes daily for 20 years 

Phjsical examination was negative, except with respect to the lower extremities 
There was an ulcei of the light great toe, and pulsations could not be felt in tlie right 
dorsalis pedis and posterior tibial arteries The arteries of the left lower extremity 
pulsated norinallj, except tlie left dorsalis pedis and posterior tibial arteries, where 
the pulsations were slightly reduced Pulsations of the vessels of the hand were noi- 
nial Rubor, giaded 1 to 2, of the toes of both feet was present when the feet were 
dependent, and pallor, graded 1 to 2, of the toes of both feet was present when the 
feet were elevated There was intermittent glycosuria, and the glucose tolerance 
curve gave evidence of mild diabetes A restricted diet was instituted Fever was 
induced by giving tvphoid vaccine intravenously and sulphur-in-oil intramuscularly 
Improvement gradually ensued, there was complete relief of the pain while at rest, 
the ulcer healed, and tlie patient w'as dismissed in two months in satisfactory condition 
The second admission was ^larch 14, 1931 During the interval the man’s condi- 
tion had been satisfactory There was no change in the pulsations of the peripheral 
blood vessels The ulcer had healed, tliere was an occasional twinge of pain in this 
area The vasomotor response to induction of fever caused an average increase of 
10“ C m the temperature of the toes The patient was considered to be m satis- 
factory condition for lumbar sympathetic ganglionectomy, but he felt that he was 
getting along so well he wished to postpone this procedure 

The third admission was September 1, 1931 The ulcer had remained healed 
Claudication appeared after the patient had walked two or tliree blocks, and his ac- 
tmties had been kept at about 50 per cent of normal The feet were warm, growth 
of nails was normal, and there was no change in the pulsations of the peripheral 
arteries The diabetes was well controlled by diet, and the case was considered to be 
an instance of compensated thromboangiitis obliterans 

The patient’s fourth admission was May 11, 1932 At this time the pulsations of 
the posterior tibial and dorsalis pedis arteries of the right foot were intermittent and 
reduced There was claudication in the right leg after walking one to tliree blocks 
A small area of superficial phlebitis was present on this leg There were no symp- 
toms of diabetes The diabetes continued to be controlled with dietetic restrictions 
The patient was given four injections of typhoid vaccine for production of fever, 
with satisfactory effects on the claudication 

This IS a typical example of slowly progressive tin omboangiitis oblit- 
erans Closure of tlie vessels was not so rapid but that collateral circulation 
could keep pace The patient reacted extremely well to fever therapy The 
iscliemic ulcer healed rapidly, and objective evidence of improvement was 
noted in the cii dilation of the extremities 

The diabetes was mild and easily controlled Much will depend on the 
willingness of tlie patient to continue with a restricted diet Any excess of 
carbohydrates undoubtedly will malce this patient more liable to cutaneous 
infection in the presence of tlie somewhat diminished circulation 

One additional case of thromboangiitis obliterans with diabetes has been 
observed at the clinic, and was leported by Adams ^ in 1930 Two ad- 
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ditional subjects, both Russian Jews, aged respectively 31 and 44 years, both 
with diabetes, were also thought to have thromboangiitis obliterans, but the 
clinical evidence was not sufficient to allow a positive diagnosis of thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans to be made, for that reason these cases have not been 
included in the present report 

Summary 

Three Russian Jews and a man of English-Amencan extraction, aged 
respectively 42, 47, 38, and 42 years, had thromboangiitis obliterans and 
diabetes mellitus All were excessive smokers of cigarettes Thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans in these subjects did not seem to be accentuated by the 
presence of diabetes mellitus 
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A STUDY OF THE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PHYSICAL AS- 
PECTS OF THE BODY AND SUSCEPTIBILITY TO 
CERTAIN DISEASES'^ 

By Walter Freeman, M D , F A C P , Washington, D C 


There is a saying One man’s meat is another man’s poison This will 
be recognized as a crude statement of the constitutional peculiarities and 
differences of various members of the human species, and is another indica- 
tion of the penetrating insight of tlie folk-loie poet that precedes the slow 
march of science Where science goes beyond the philosopher is in asking 
why and then proceeding to find the answer 

For the purposes of this study we may paraphrase the saying somewhat 
as follows The moie nearly two individuals resemble each other, the 
greatei are their chances of developing the same disease It is highly prob- 
able for instance tliat we are all exposed to tuberculosis at some time in our 
lives, yet only a cei tain proportion of us develop the disease Among those 
that do there is often a general family resemblance We go through life on 
very much the same routine of eating, working and sleeping, and some of us 
develop hypertensive disease and others acquire gall-stones, and some de- 
velop diabetes or cancel A study of the constitutional factors in patients 
suffering from these diseases will often show underlying trends in them that 
bi ing them into rather close relationship with one another, so that Draper ^ 
has been able to delineate an ulcer race, a gall-bladder race, a pernicious 
anemia race It is easy to ask why, but tlie answer lies buried so deep in the 
peculiarities of structural make-up, of chemical and metabolic processes, and 
of psychologic outlooks, that go to make up the total personality, that we are, 
even in the beginning, somewhat baffled by the magnitude of the problem of 
constitution 

The constitution of an individual may be defined as the sum-total of all 
his peculiarities and potentialities Just how much is a matter of genes and 
how much is conditioned by early environment cannot be determined ac- 
curately After birth the body increases in size only about 20 or 30 times, 
whereas the increase from the ovum to tlie mature fetus may be a matter of 
billions The changes imposed upon the constitution after childhood are 
certainly minimal The equipment with which an individual starts life, his 
fundamental constitution, is largely determined by heredity, and Pende = 
has likened constitution to a three-cornered pyramid the base of which 


* Presented before the American College of Physiaans, Montreal, Canada, February 9, 
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repiescnts heredity and the three sides, lespectively, the stiuctural, the 
chemical and the psychological aspects of the personality 

The chemical side of the personality is probably the most impoi tant from 
the standpoint of general medicine, since immunities and susceptibilities to 
disease are determined largely in this manner, not to mention the various 
metabolic piocesses, endocrine activities and other organic reactions The 
correlation of different constitutional peculiarities of the individual, his 
physical architecture and his personality trends, with his susceptibilities and 
resistances to disease, has formed the basis of a number of interesting 
studies Three years ago I ® reported some correlations between psychologic 
reaction type and susceptibility to certain diseases, and it is possible now to 
amplify the previous findings by demonstrating some correlations between 
body type and susceptibilities to the same diseases For this purpose, the 
material, consisting of some 1260 autopsied cases, has been divided into 
four gioups con esponding to Kretschmei’s ^ classification, asthenic, athletic, 
pyknic and dysplastic The asthenic type is seen in the long thin individual 
with poorly developed muscles and a nariow costal angle The pyknic type 
has a short broad body with a round head, and, as Kretschmer calls it, a 
magnificent paunch The athletic type lies m between It is not particu- 
larly distinguished as a separate group, since there are various types of 
athletes extending from the distance runner to the weight thrower As a 
1 iile, however, the pi oportions of the athlete are more harmonious than those 
of the other two groups The dysplastic individual does not fit into any of 
the above three groups by reason of a combination of pyknic and asthenic 
traits, or because of abnormalities of body that stamp him as distinctly 
freakish Conditions are similar, m the mam, for women, although the 
pyknic type is often taller and larger all around than is the athletic 

The distribution of the patients is given in table 1, which shows the per- 


Table I 

Distribution of Physical Types in 1081 Cases 


Asthenic 
Athletic 
Pyknic 
D> aplastic 
Unknown (no data) 


318% 
34 8% 
14 9% 
13 8% 
4 7% 


Total 


100 % 


ceiitage of indniduals falling in each class It will be noted that the 
.i>thcnic and athletic are about equal in number, and the pyknics half as 
many, the djsplastics making up only about one-eighth of the total cases 
Allowance must be made for this uneven distribution m comparing the 
ralto^ of the varioin. diseases and lesions found m subsequent tables 

A comparison of the ph}sical and psychological types is of interest and 
tends to tonfirm the findings of Kretschmer (Figure 1 ) The asthenic 
hibitU'. is most often associated with the sluit-in schi/oid personality trend, 
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while the pyknic habitus and the extrovert, cycloid personality run together 
Furthermore, there is quite a piedominance of dysplastic individuals among 
the epileptics, and the paranoids show a rather even distribution among 


'Sc/7120/c^ 



Fig 1 Pie diagrams indicating physical make-up of the several psychologic classes 

classes with pyknics and athletics almost even The small percentage of 
asthemcs among the cycloids and of pyknics among the schizoids forms the 
reverse of the preceding picture The individuals have been grouped ac- 
cording to body type and personality type alone, without regard to sex or 
race, and independently of the supposed cause of the psychosis Our studies 
are showing that only minor differences are apparent between the sympto- 
matic and tlie idiopathic psychoses as far as the personality types and body 
types are concerned, and tliat constitution transcends race, sex and age 
The distribution of a number of disease entities and of pathologic lesions 
*is given m the accompanying table (Table 2 ) It must be called to mind 
that tliese percentages are not weighted, so that the relative incidence of the 
various lesions is not shown, but even so, certain findings stand out that 
indicate rather pronounced irregularities in the distribution of certain dis- 
eases The high proportion of asthemcs among the tuberculous, and of 
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Table II 

Distribution of Disease Classes According to Body Types, Both Sexes, All Races 


^ ^ j Percentage of Cases in Body Groups 

Number Not differ- 

of Cases entiated Asthenic Athletic Pyknic Dysplastic 


All cases 1260 

1260 

HEB 

31 8 

34 8 

14 9 

13 8 

Cardto-vascular disease 







Chronic myocarditis, sclerosis, fi- 
brosis 

Coronary thrombosis, infarction. 

488 

70 

26 6 

37 1 

16 2 

13 1 

aneurysm, rupture 

Pericarditis, acute, adhesive. 

84 

36 

19 0 

36 9 

22 6 

17 9 

chronic 

Valvular disease, endocarditis, aor- 

88 

23 

341 

35 2 

11 4 

17 0 

tic and mitral stenosis 

271 

37 

22 5 

40 2 

15 9 

17 7 

Cardiac syphilis 

82 

1 2 

30 5 

39 0 

17 1 

12 2 

Aortic aneurysm, luetic or senile 
Vascular thrombosis of aorta, lung, 

32 


94 

43 7 

34 4 

12 5 

spleen, small intestine 

192 

3 1 

20 3 

39 1 

20 8 

16 7 

Nervous diseases 







Cerebral hemorrhage 

42 

— 

95 

54 8 

26 2 

95 

Cerebral thrombosis, infarction 

316 

54 

23 4 

40 2 

16 1 

14 9 

Neurosyphilis 

279 

5 7 

31 5 

39 8 

12 2 

10 8 

Encephalitis, meningitis 
Pachymeningitis, subdural hema- 

105 

48 

35 2 

30 5 

16 2 

13 3 

tomata 

95 

63 

27 4 

45 2 

S3 

15 8 

Cerebral malformations, hydro- 







cephalus, diffuse gliosis 

75 

5 3 

22 7 

30 7 

12 0 

29 3 

Neoplastic disease 







Primary carcinoma all organs 

127 

70 

27 1 

38 8 

12 4 

14 7 

Respiratory diseases 







Active tuberculosis 

179 

34 

62 5 

16 2 

39 

14 0 

Healed tuberculosis 

313 

45 

31 6 

32 3 

ISO 

16 6 

Lobar pneumonia and influenza 

72 

28 

27 8 

40 2 

13 9 

15 3 

Hronchopneumonid 

Pulmonary thrombosis, infarction. 

614 

60 

33 2 

37 9 

10 7 

12 2 

hemorrhage 

126 

1 6 

19 8 

38 9 

24 6 

IS 1 

Pulmonary ab'icess and gangrene 

70 

57 

44 2 

32 9 

29 

14 3 

Bronchiectasis and syphilis 

87 

92 

31 0 

41 5 

5 7 

12 6 


p\knics suffering pancreatic hemorrhage, is worthy of note, as well as the 
prcponclei ance of intestinal disorders such as hernia, foreign bodies and in- 
testinal gangrene among the athletic A few other disorders, in which one 
‘'pccial bod} t>pe contains moie than 40 per cent of the total lesions, may be 
mentioned Cardiac vahular disease, aortic aneurysm, cerebral thrombosis 
and hemorrhage, nephritis, p} elonephritis, prostatic hypertrophy and ma- 
lignancy, pituitar\ tuinois, goiter and subduial hematoma occur m consid- 
erable miinbers m the athletic type Pulmonary abscess and gangrene as 
\cell ab pulmonar} and intestinal tuberculosis pick out especially the asthenic 
t\pc, while pyknics comprise a rather high percentage of diabetics The’ 
dcspla'.tics are so few m number that the> do not show' any strikingly high 
pereemages for any lesions 

I hose diseases show ing a relatu ely low distribution among certain body 
i>pes ma> aho be mentioned, taking 10 per cent as the dividing line Few 
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Tvble II (Conltnued) 


Total 

Number 

Percentage of Cases in Body Groups 

Not differ- 





of Cases 

entiated Asthenic 

Athletic 

Pyknic Dysplastic 

All cases 1260 

1260 

47 

31 8 

34 8 

14 9 

13 8 

Gastratitlestinal diseases 







Ulcers of stomach and intestine, 







enteritis 

82 

— 

31 7 

34 1 

no 

23 2 

Carcinoma of stomach 

30 

— 

33 3 

30 3 

13 3 

23 3 

Intestinal tuberculosis 

89 

1 1 

75 3 

13 5 

1 1 

90 

Hernia, all types 

Thrombosis, infarction, rupture, 

14 

7 1 

14 3 

714 

— 

7 1 

gangrene of small intestine 

8 

12 5 

— 

62 5 

12 5 

12 5 

Foreign bodies 

7 

— 

28 6 

42 9 

14 3 

14 3 

Chronic colitis 

55 

— 

38 1 

27 3 

16 4 

18 2 

Cirrhosis of liver, mostly mild 
Chronic cholecystitis with or with- 

289 

264 

3 1 

26 6 

34 4 

18 3 

17 6 

out stones 

53 

29 5 

35 7 

14 0 

15 5 

Diabetes mellitus 

17 

59 

11 8 

29 4 

41 1 

11 8 

Hemorrhagic pancreatitis 

31 

32 

12 9 

22 6 

54 8 

65 

Carcinoma of biliary passages 

15 

67 

20 0 

46 7 

13 4 

13 4 

Urogenital diseases 







Nephritis 

Nephrosclerosis, fibrosis, infarcts. 

74 

41 

32 4 

40 5 

68 

16 2 

sclerosis, chronic inflammation 
of gonads 

922 

50 

28 2 

38 2 

14 2 

14 4 

Pyelonephritis, abscess 

119 

76 

30 3 

41 1 

10 9 

10 1 

Lithiasis 

56 

IS 

19 6 

25 0 

30 4 

23 2 

Cystitis 

62 

65 

25 8 

38 7 

17 7 

113 

Prostatic hypertrophy 

199 

35 

25 1 

42 7 

15 6 

13 1 

Carcinoma of prostate and bladder 

22 

45 

31 8 

40 9 

45 

18 2 

Uterine fibroids 

151 

40 

25 2 

35 8 

21 9 

13 2 

Ovarian cysts 

83 

24 

34 9 

32 5 

18 1 

12 0 

Urogenital malformations 

58 

1 7 

27 6 

25 9 

12 1 

32 8 

Endocrine diseases 







Pituitary tumors 

52 

38 

15 4 

51 9 

15 4 

13 5 

Goiter 

105 

38 

27 6 

40 0 

14 3 

14 3 

Persistent thymus 

168 

— 

310 

36 3 

11 3 

21 4 

Adrenal hemorrhage 

Adrenal adenomata and hyperne- 

16 

63 

37 5 

37 5 

63 

12 5 

phromata 

45 


31 1 

28 9 

15 6 

24 4 


aortic aneurisms and cerebral hemorrhages occur m asthenic indniduals 
Pulmonary abscess and gangrene and bronchiectasis, as well as tuberculosis 
of the lungs, are rare in pyknics, few cases of nephritis, of prostatic car- 
cinoma, of pachymeningitis and of adrenal hemorrhage occur in pyknics 
The dysplastic group is represented by relatively few instances of hernia and 
of hemorrhagic pancreatitis The athletic group has a fairly large propor- 
tion of all the different lesions both on account of the size of tlie group and 
because it stands more or less m mid-position between contrasting body 
t>pes 

In order to contrast the distribution of \ anous groups of diseases among 
the four body t}'pes, figure 2 has been constructed The relatively even 
distribution of the acute infectious disorders (compare with table 1) lends 
added weight to the differences observed in the other categories, since the 
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acute infections as such are more strictly conditioned by external factors 
(microorganisms) tlian by constitutional traits 


yfsMen/e 


zfM/titc 




/^Antc 



Fig 2 Disease Type and Body T\pe 


Percentage of individuals of different body types having a specified disease type Both 
sexes and all races are included, but only those individuals that have been differentiated as to 
both body type and disease type Individuals listed as having more than one disease are 
classified in only the more important group The order of importance of disease groups has 
been taken to be the following Tuberculosis takes precedence over all other groups, syphilis 
next, then carcinoma, circulatory disease, streptococcal infections, intestinal disease, violent 
deaths, and acute infections, in the order named Therefore, tuberculosis and syphilis oc- 
curring together would be counted only in the tuberculosis group, as would tuberculosis and 
circulatory disease S>philis and violent death would be classified only under syphilis The 
second disease in each case is ignored 


Comparing the distribution of separate disease entities according to 
plnsical t}pe witli the distribution of the same diseases according to psycho- 
logic t\pe brings out the noteworthy fact that distinctions are sharper in 
the latter This \\ould seem to indicate that the personality of the individual 
IS more closely linked \Mth his immunologic attributes than is his physical 
build 

Fmall}, fiom a study of the combined figuies, a recon stiuction of the 
constitutional pjramid of Pende, certain constellations may be picked out 
a-? contrasting examples of human biotjpes The asthenic-tuberculous- 
<chi/oid contrasts with the pyknic-angiopathic-cycloid, and both of them 
with the d\spla5tic-txudati\e-epileptoid, while another less striking example 
is the athletic-paranoid group showing decided tendencies tow'ard malignant 
dixea>c and chronic streptococcus infections 

The nccc->sit\ for a study of the patient as a whole is again emphasized 
Till', contribution show'. that there are certain diseases that show a pre- 
thlcction fur one phcMcal t\pe or another, just as the former study showed 
tint soniL diseases f«,ll more heavily on one psjchological type than another 
Rather iletiime rcTaiion>hips between mental and physical types complete the 
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triangle of constitution, and it is possible to erect certain constellations com- 
prising all three facets of the individual’s total personality 

The author js indebted to Miss Marjorie Gooch, Associate in the Department of Neurol- 
ogv, George Washington University, for the statistical handling of the data 
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PAROXYSMAL VENTRICULAR TACHYCARDIA: 


AN ETIOLOGICAL STUDY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 

THE TYPE 

By Clayton J Lundy, M D , and Lawrence L McLellan, M D , 

Chicago j Illinois 

Paroxysmal tachycardia of ventricular origin is a cardiac disorder 
which, because of its severity, deserves and has received much study There 
are, however, questions as to its mechanism and etiology that are still unan- 
swered This IS our warrant for reporting three cases and tor recording 
the results of a survey of the literature on this subject We ha^ e endeavored 
to get facts as to the causes that excite its outbreak as well as to the nature 
of the heart disease which underlies this condition This survey may also 
be helpful in an attempt to correlate these findings with a classification of 
the various types of the arrhythmia, and thus bring about a closer relation- 
ship to the exciting causes and foundation etiological factors 

Case I 

A boj, A D , 16 >eais of age, piesented himself at the Cential Free Dispensary, 
Jaiuiarv 26, 1930, complaining of spells of tachycardia for the previous six months 
The duration of a spell varied from a few days to as long as three weeks His 
strength and eiiduiance were poor He had noticed shortness of breath on exertion 
for throe months, and afternoon swelling of his feet and ankles for one month He 
ga\e no history ot the usual childhood diseases except measles The only other ill- 
ness was rather frequent sore throat for the past three months 

Examination revealed a boy 5 feet 7 inches in height, weighing 145 pounds His 
face was flushed The teeth were in good condition The tonsils were small, slightly 
injected and contained a few crypts No pus could be expressed The thyroid was 
<;oft. and iiniformlv enlarged to a slight degree The lungs were normal There was 
.1 diffuse heaving impulse of the heart that was visible over an area measuring 7 by 
15 cm and extending from the second to the sixth interspaces immediately to the left 
of the sternum The left heart border was found to be 13 cm to the left of the mid- 
sternal line in the sixth interspace, the right border 3 cm to the right of the mid- 
sternal line in the fifth interspace The heart rate was 125 and regular The pulse 
was Weak, but everv beat was felt at the wrist A gallop rhythm was heard over the 
entire preeorduim but was loudest 2 cm to the right of the sternum in the fourth 
interspace Three distinct impulses were imparted to the hand placed over the heart 
Xo tlirill was palpable, and no murmurs were heard The examination of the ab- 
domen revealed nothing pathological The reflexes were normal There was no evi- 
dence of edema, cvanosis, or d>spnea 

I he blood pressure was 116/96 nun of mercurj Blood counts and hemoglobin 
csiimatioiis were normal The blood Wassermann was negative The urine con- 
tained illtinitn two plus no casts The ba‘=al metabolic rate was plus 15 and plus 8 

■ Kceei.cd for publieition Februarv 20, 1933 
rem t’ e Mc<!u d Departincnts of Rush Mcdteal College of the Univcrsitv ot Chieago 
a 1 tf i re ovtcrui of Chicago 

i>12 




Fig 1 Case I (Januarj 26, 1930 ) Boy, A D , 16 years old Rate 125 Parox- 
ysmal tachycardia of right ventricular origin Note one normal beat m Lead III In all 
tracings 1 cm = 1 mv and time interv'al = 04 second Note In Lead III, 0 5 cm = 1 mv 
This IS the only exception. 



Fig 2 Case I A. D (March 14, 1930 ) Rate 78 Normal rhythm after qumidine 
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Etiology There was none obtainable either for the attacks or for the underlying 
heart disease There was no history of previous disease, strain, or excesses which 
could account for the condition 



r IG 3 Case /AD All strips are of Lead I Extrasystoles observed throughout 

subsequent observation 


Treatment and Course Vagal and orbital pressuie weie without effect The 
rapid tachycardia was temporarily controlled by qumidine sulphate, given in gradually 
iiitrtased dosage up to 12 grains per day Examinations, when the rate was normal, 
showed that the heart had not changed m size The left border was 11 cm to the left 
of the mid-sternal line in the sixth interspace, and 3 cm to the right of the mid-sternal 
line at the fifth intersp.ice A seven foot roentgen-ray plate taken during normal rate, 
ga\e tssentiallj the same measurements as were found during the spell of tachycardia 
'Ihe patient continued to take the qumidine, but within a month the spells of 
tachjcardia returned Qumidine was given up to 42 grains per day, but the rhythm 
nc\er returned to normal Runs of right \entricular extrasystoles persisted in spite 
ot digitalis, quimdme, potassium iodide, atropine, strychnine, and morphine A rapid 
regular sinus rhythm could be established by' exercise, but it would persist for only 
one or two niinutcs ^Vt present the patient is at home confined to bed under the care 
ui ill outside phvMci.in flis condition is very poor, and the piogiiosis bad 

Case II 

A man, A L, 59 years of age, entered the Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago, 
March 31, 1930, because of a recurring biliary fistula He li.id h.id an operation in 
1 tlx tijr guigrenous gall-bladder with stones 'Ihc gall-bladder was not removed 
the wt>und dr lined for six niomha and gradually closed In 1920 the w'ound broke 
ojxn I ul di'.chirgtd for a few wttks Ihe tistula then remained closed until one 
.iM- ai^o when it reopened and hai, discliargcd t\er since Slight j.iundice, 

^'Mil-*, iild fevtr I'eVe'hipefl 
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Additional past histoiy disclosed the fact that the patient had had rheumatic fever 
twice (at 19 and 36 years of age) and had been told that there was some heart in- 
^olvenlent each time Recently he had had some dyspnea and heart consciousness on 
exertion 

Cholecystectomy was pei formed April 2 , 1930, by Dr Aitbur Dean Sevan who 
iound a common duct obstruction of unknown cause Convalescence was prolonged 
due to peisistent discharge and to delayed healing of the incision May 12, 1930, the 
patient was allowed to be up m a wheel chair for one hour 

On Maj 13, 1930, the patient on waking stated that he did not feel well and com- 
plained of marked tachycardia Examination revealed a regular pulse rate of 200 
No murmurs were heaid The left heart border was 11 cm to the left of the mid- 
sterual line in tlie fifth interspace The right heart border was substernal Orbital 
and vagal pressure w^ere without effect The electrocardiograms are shown in fig- 
ures 4 and 5 Note the coronary T-W'ave in figure 5 There w'as no history of 



Fig 4 Case II (May 13, 1930 ) Man, A L , 59 years old Rate 187 Paroxysmal 

tachycardia of left ventricular origin 



Fig S Case II A L (May 14, 1930 ) Rate 83 Normal rhythm, probable 

coronary T-wave 

angina The attack suddenlj ended aftei about tliree liouis Extras} stoles persisted 
for about 30 minutes longer There W'ere no recurrences in the hospital and the pa- 
tient was discharged June 14, 1930 Witliin tlie following six weeks there w'ere two 
similar but shorter attacks, each brought on by over-exertion and relieved b> rest 
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Catdiac Diagnosis Paroxysmal tachycaidia of left ventricular origin, histoiy 
of rheumatic heart disease, probable coionary sclerosis 

Etiology The attacks of paroxysmal tachycardia may be attiibuted to coronaiy 
sclerosis The heart disease is attributed to iheumatic fever Chionic biliary infec- 
tion may have been a contributory cause 

Treatment and Subsequent Couise The patient was seen fiequently and re- 
mained free from attacks for four months In December 1930, he developed acute 
cardiac decompensation with edema, cyanosis, dyspnea and a total arrhythmia The 
electrocaidiogram confirmed the diagnosis of auricular fibrillation At present the 
libi illation persists, and the decompensation is slowly responding to digitalis and rest 

Case III 

A man, PI B , 42 years of age, was first seen m the Cential Fiee Dispensaiy in 
April 1918 PIis complaints at that time were palpitation and piecoidial pain on 
exertion, joint pains, insomnia and anorexia The past history revealed measles in 
childhood, frequent attacks of tonsillitis, chancre in 1905, and gonoirhea in 1910 
Foui blood Wassermanns were reported to be negative 

Physical examination revealed rather large tonsils The left border of the Ueait 
was 14 cm to the left m the fifth intei space, the right heart border was substernal 
riicre were occasional exti asystoles A soft murmur was heard over the lower end 
of the sternum Lungs, abdomen, and reflexes wete normal 

Laboiatorj examinations showed the hemoglobin 85 per cent, white blood cells 
12,000, 111 me normal, blood Wassermann four plus, blood piessure 130/70 mm of 
meicurj Roentgen-raj showed an enlarged heart with a tendency towards a initial 
tonfiguration 

Diagnosis (Apnl 1918) Syphilis with cardiac hypeitiophy and dilatation 
Probable sjphilitic heart disease 

licatnu-nt Mercury and iodide for one year, then 0 2 gm ncosalvaisan inter- 
inittenth foi two \ears The patient then disappeared until June 1925, when he le- 
itirnod coinplaining of epileptiform seizures and precordial pain The lecord of the 
plnsical examination at that time is not available 

Diagnosis (June 1925) Epileptiform seizuies, coronary occlusion, initial steno- 
'^l‘^ auricukir fibrillation, s\philis The electrocardiogram show^ed a coronary T-wave 
1 ^ce figures 6 and 7 ) 

rrialmcnt Digitalis neosaharsan, iodides, and mercury Theie was a maiked 
improceiiicnt — the blood Wassermann became negative, regular sinus rhythm was le- 
stoitd, the p.itient's heart was w'ell compensated, and the epileptiform seizures dis- 
vupeared 

Snbutiu.ni Coinse The patient returned m June 1928, with jaundice and at- 
tacks ni piin 111 his gall-bladder region Cholecystectomy was done by Dr Ham 
Oberhelm 111 v ho found tour stones in the gall-bladder Recovery was lapid In 
JiiL' 1'>2S, 'Severe lelt chest jiaitis developed At this time he gave the first history of 
''pell'i ot tacluc irdia T luse were a-^sociated w'lth the attacks of pain in his left chest 
lie w J-, '•(.ell during an attack when the pulse rate was 178 and regular The heart 
'V (•, loiiTideraoIv cnlarg(.<l, during this pciiod ot tachjcard’a no murinurs were heard 
l K < 1' etro(.'ardiogram shoved a tielueardia of lett ventiicular origin Treatment 
toiii'-ji'd of ri>>, nitiijglveenrt, and digitalis The spells v ere of rather frequent rg- 
eirteiKe* tor oi‘l \e ir Quinuhiie was not used .Vfter August 1929, the attacks be- 
K,\ 1 . ll.>^ trequeiit hut the p,im persisted examination at that time icvcaled aortic 

rv 'u <n Mon i'. wtll mitrd stenosis Ihe presence ot an Austin Flint murmur 

!'■ I ut luUd out Hit heart had become eoiisulerahlj larger The left 

. * 't lo-diT II. «h( mtinns axillarv line, the right heart border 3 cm to the right 

< ' . . ’•u'.a ’eti d nuir^m la Januire 1930, the heart was compensated anil the pa- 
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Fig 6 Case III (July 9, 1928) Man, H B, 42 years old Rate 143 Paroxysmal 
ventricular tachycardia of left ventricular origin Retrograde P-waves in Lead I 



Fig 7 Case III H B (August 23, 1929 ) Rate 97 Normal rhythm with 

coronary T-wave 
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tient was getting along fairly well with IS drops of tincture of digitalis thiee times a 
day, 1/100 gram of nitroglycerin as needed, and 3/4 gram of luminal twice a day 
At present the paroxysms of tachycardia still occur, but are infrequent and of 
short duration , extrasystoles are constantly present 

The exciting cause for the attacks of paroxysmal tachycardia would seem to be 
coronary occlusion, the etiology of the heart disease is syphilis, iheumatism, and 
chronic tonsillitis 

During the past few years, several reviews of this arrhythmia have ap- 
peared These reports are concerned chiefly with only one phase of the sub- 

Table I 


Right Ventricular Type (23 Cases ) 


Ref 

No 

Our 

Case 

No 

Age 

Sex 

Valve 

Disease 

Etiology for 
Attacks 

Etiology for 
Heart Disease 

1 

De- 
gree of 
Heart 
Dis- 
ease 

Out- 

come 

1 



M 

Murmur 

Exertion, onset 
after box fell on 
leg 

Diphtheria 

Gouty arthritis 
Influenza 

Mod 

L 

S 

5 

20 

jM 


Diphtheria 

Mild 

L 

7 

11 

42 

M 

— 

None 

Strept infections 

Mod 

L 

10 

19 

49 

M 

Aortic 

Coronary occlusion 

Syphilis 

Rheumatic fever 

Mod 

L 

12 

21 

39 

F 

None 

None 

None 

None 

L 

13 

22 

21 

F 


None 

Pneumonia 

Diphtheria 

Tonsillitis 

Mod 

L 

17 

27 

35 

F 

None 

None 

Dry pleurisy 
(In bed 1 yr ) 

None 

L 

22 

31 

60 

-M 

— 

None 

None 

Adv 

L 

22 

35 

18 

iM 

Murmur 

None 

Rheumatic fever 

Adv 

L 

21 

38 ! 

61 

M 1 

Aortic 

Digitalis 

Arteriosclerosis 

Mod 

D* 

23 


60 

F 

Murmur 

Digitalis 

None 

Adv 

D 

29 

18 

25 

AI 


Focal myocarditis 
Early coronary ar- 
teritis 

Abscessed teeth 
Infected tonsils 

Adv 

D* 

10 

49 

53 

M 

— 

Exertion 

None 

Mod 

L 

31 

ss 

59 

IS 

iM 

— 

None 

Pneumonia twice 

None 

L 

?5 

? 

M 

Mitral 

Coronary disease 

Hypertension 

Adv 

L 

3s 

02 

50 

r 

— 

None 

Rheumatism 

Mild 

L 

12 

71 

51 

M 

— 

Coronary throm- 
bosis 

None 

None 

Mod 

L 

11 

71 

17 



None 

Mild 

L 

15 

78 

51 

M 

— 

Coronary throm- 
bosis 

None 

None 

Adv 

D* 

17 


20 

M 

None 

None 

None 

L 

17 

i ‘'i 

2 a 

M 

None 

None 

None 

None 

L 



17 

1 M 

— 

Undue excitement 

None 

None 

L 

i2 

. vS9 

f 

10 

1 

1 

' 

None 

None 

Adv 

L 




jcct. No one h.is tabulated all of the pio\ed cases and analyzed the exciting 
^an•«c^ for the onset of the attacks in relation to the underlying heart disease 
have made ■'Uch a ttirvc> and have found some valuable information by 
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correlating the indn idual case histones with a classification of the types of 
this arrhythmia 

We have found refeience to 149 cases which, with our own, make a 
total of 152 cases Of these 152 cases, 55 l o. ai, «, 53 - 75 , si discarded 
as unproved because of questionable or absent electrocardiograms or because 
of insufficient historical data The data of the remaining 96 cases were 
studied with reference to age, sex, etiology of the attacks, etiology of the as- 
sociated heart disease, the degiee of heart disease, the type of arrhythmia. 

Table II 


Idio-Ventncular Type (23 Cases ) 


Ref 

No 

Our 

Case 

No 

Age 

Sex 

Valve 

Disease 

Etiology for 
Attacks 

Etiology for 
Heart Disease 

De- 
gree of 
Heart 
Dis- 
ease 

Out- 

come 

3 

3 

45 

M 

Mitral 

Aortic 

Coronary disease 

None 

Adv 

D* 

4 

4 

48 

M 

Murmur 

Rheumatism 

Rheumatism 

Mod 

L 

5 

6 

Young 

M 

— 

None 

None 

None 

L 

S 

7 

Young 

M 

— 

Exertion 

None 

None 

L 

6 

9 

50 

M 


Poor blood supply 

None 

Mod 

L 

7 

10 

62 

M 

— 

None 

Strept infections 

Mod 

L 

9 

15 

23 

F 

Mitral 

Terminal digitalis 

Rheumatic fever 

Adv 

D 

10 

18 

S3 

F 

— 

Coronary occlusion 

None 

Adv 

D 

19 

30 

52 

M 

— 

Coronary occlusion 

Arteriosclerosis 

Adv 

L 

23 

37 

50 

F 

Mitral 

Digitalis 

Hypertension 

Adv 

L 

25 

42 

46 

M 

Aortic? 

Coronary occlusion 

None 

Mod 

L 

26 

43 

32 

AI 

— 

None 

Rheumatism 

Mod 

L 

33 

ss 

61 

M 


Coronary disease 

Arteriosclerosis 

Asthma 

Influenza 

Adv 

D 

33 

57 

19 

M 


None 

None 

None 

L 

39 

63 

12 

M 

— 

None 

None 

Mild 

L 

40 

64 

71 

M 

— 

Digitalis 

Ouabaine 

Asthmatic bron- 
chitis 

Adv 

L 

41 

70 

74 

M 

Murmur 

Digitalis 

Arteriosclerosis 

Hypertension 

Adv 

D 

43 

72 

so 

M 


Digitalis 

Coronary throm- 
bosis 

Arteriosclerosis 

Hypertension 

Adv 

D* 

45 

75 

41 

F 

— 

None 

Influenza 

Mild 

L 

so 

85 

47 

M 


Digitalis 

Coronary throm- 
bosis 

Hypertension 

Mod 

D* 

so 

86 

54 

M 

— 

Coronary occlusion 
Digitalis? 

Hypertension 

Adv 

D 

79 

92 

16 

F 

— 

None 

None 

None 

L 

81 

95 

52 

M 


Exertion 

Coronary disease 
Arteriosclerosis 

Mild 

L 


♦ Autopsy 


factors which might influence the type of arrhythmia, the outcome, and the 
levelations and bearings of autopsy findings It may be objected that m a 
few instances the type of arrhythmia was determined from only one lead 
These few instances, howe'i er, are not enough to make a significant differ- 
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ence m the results, so we feel justified in adding them to our series An- 
other ciiticism might be made regarding the inclusion of the alternating bi- 
directional type of the arrhythmia This type is by some regarded as an 
alternating bundle branch block due to excessive digitalis administration 
The type is usually considered as ventricular We include it for this rea- 
,son, although we do not consider it to be a true paroxysmal ventricular 
tachycardia 

We are adhering to the old terminology with regard to the type of the 
arrhythmia When QRS is upright in Lead I and inverted in Lead III 
we call this the left ventricular type. 

The tabulation of our findings, according to types, follows 

A significant observation is that excessive digitalis administration is 
held responsible for 35 (36 per cent) out of the total of 96 cases of all types 
o£ this arrhythmia The association is greater in the left ventricular and 
idio-ventncular types than m the right We believe this is due to the fact 
that digitalis makes the left ventricle work harder than the right (due to the 


Table III 


Left Ventricular Type (35 Cases ) 


Ref 

No 

Our 

Case 

No 

Age 

Sex 

Valve 

Disease 

Etiology for 
Attacks 

Etiology for 
Heart Disease 

1 

De- 
gree of 
Heart 
Dis- 
ease 

Out- 

come 

2 

2 

49 

M 

Murmur 

Coronary disease 

Syphilis 

Mod 

L 

6 

1 

S 

21 

M 

Aortic 

Mitral 

Poor blood supply 

Rheumatism 

Sore throats 

Adv 

L 

7 

12 

IS 

M 

— 

— 

Strept infections 

Adv 

L 

8 

n 

59 

M 

Mitral 

Terminal 

Plypertension 

Adv 

D* 

S 

11 

63 

M 

Aortitis 


Syphilis 

Adv 

L 

10 

16 

66 

M 

— 

Coronary occlusion 

Syphilis 

Hypertension 

Adv 

D* 

10 

t 

58 

M 


Coronary occlusion 

Arteriosclerosis 

Hypertension 

Adv 

D 

11 

20 

22 

M 

— 

Exertion 

None 

L 

1 1 

i 21 

58 

M 

— 

Quinidine 


Adv 

L 

IS 

i 

20 

M 

— 

None 

None 

Mod 

L 

15 

! 

0/ 

M 

Aortic 

— 

Rheumatism 

Pleurisy 

Adv 

L 

in 

. 26 

? 

? 

— 

Quinldmc 

— 


L 

20 

1 31 

19 


— 

Teeth 

Mod 

L 

) ) 

U 

20 


— 

— 

.... 

Adv 

L 

J > 

oO 

58 

80 

1' 

r 

Mitral 

Digitalis 

Syphilis 

Hyperthyroidism 

Adv 

L 

2 > 

>9 

— 

Chronic tonsillitis 

Adv 

L 

21 

■ H 

, n 

17 

i‘ 

— 

— 

_ 

None 

L 

27 

15 

r 

— 

— 

... 

Adv 

L 


' 17 

71 

M 

1 


Digitalis 

Coronary tiirom- 
busis 

Arteriosclerosis 

Adv. 

D* 

1 J 

>2 

1 IS 

1 

1 

' M 

Mitral 

1 

Exertion 

Head colds 
Pharyngitis 

Mod 

D 

(Pneu- 

mo- 

nia) 
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Table III — {Continued) 


Ref 

No 

Our 

Case 

No 

Age 

Sex 

[ 

1 

Valve 

Disease 

Etiology for 
Attacks 

1 

1 

1 

Etiology for 
Heart Disease 

De- 
gree of 
Heart 
Dis- 
ease 

Out- 

come 

33 

53 

! 



Mitral 

Tricuspid 

Digitalis 

i 

Rheumatic fever 

Adv 

D * 

33 

54 

1 64 



Digitalis 

Arteriosclerosis 

Asthma 

Adv 

D 

33 

56 

41 

M 

— 

Nicotine poisoning 

Tobacco 

Mod 

L 

36 

60 

54 

]M 


Coronarj' throm- 
bosis 

Rheumatism 

Adv 

D* 

40 

65 

63 

M 

Mitral 

Coronary disease 

Digitalis 

— 

Adv 

L 

41 

69 

39 

F 

Aortic 

IVlitral 

Rheumatic fever 

Adv 

D* 

45 

76 

53 

AI 

— 

Coronary disease 

— 

Adv 

L 

45 

77 

35 

M 


Exertion 

Coronary throm- 
bosis 

Hypertension 

Adv 

D* 

46 

79 

46 

M 

Aortitis 

Exertion 

Coronary disease 

Syphilis 

Adv 

D* 

4S 

82 

45 

■ 


Pressure inf vena 
cava 

iSlegacolon 


Mild 

D* 

49 

S4 

73 



Digitalis 

Coronary occlusion 

Arteriosclerosis 

Adv 

D 

52 

90 

59 



Coronary disease 

Rheumatic fever 
Biliary infection 

Adv 

L 

52 

91 

42 

D 

Aortic 

jMitral 

Coronary disease 

Syphilis 

Chronic tonsillitis 

Adv 

L 

SO 

93 

66 

F 


Coronary disease 

Coronary disease 

Arteriosclerosis 

Hypertension 

Adv 

D 

SI 

95 

31 

M 


Exertion 

Excitement 

Scarlet fever 
Pneumonia 

1 

Mod 

D 


* Autopsj 

fact that tlie resistance opposed to the complete emptying of the ventricles 
IS greater for tlie left ventricle than for the right) In the presence of dis- 
ease, the left ventricle and septum would tlierefore undergo a disproportion- 
ate strain Digitalis intoxication in the presence of advanced heart disease 
IS held accountable for 100 per cent of the cases showing the alternating bi- 
directional type 

No exciting causes could be determined for the attacks in 28 cases In 
this group the right ventricular type predominates, 12 in number, while there 
are only nine m the larger group of the left ventricular type This seems 
significant, especially in view of the association of the right ventricular type 
with a lower age incidence and a lesser degree of heart damage than in the 
left Within the groups according to types, 12 cases (52 per cent) of the 
right ventricular type gave no exating causes, and only 9 cases (25 per 
cent) of the left ventricular t>pe failed to be associated with exciting fac- 
tors for the attaclc This obserA ation seems to be associated with a better 
prognosis for the right ventricular type 
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Coronary disease is associated with the onset of the attacks in 27 cases 
(28 per cent) The frequency of occuirence is greater in the left than in 

Table IV 


Alternating Bi-directional Type (21 Cases) 


Ref 

No 

Our 

Case 

No 


1 

Valve 

Disease 

Etiology for 
Attacks 

Etiology for 
Heart Disease 

De- 
gree of 
Heart 
Dis- 
ease 

Out- 

come 

18 

28 

50 

F 

Aortitis 

Digitalis 

Syphilis 

Aneurysm 
Rheumatic fever 

Adv 

D* 

18 

29 

61 

F 

Mitral 

Digitalis 

Adv 

D* 

21 

32 

54 

F 

— 

Digitalis 

Hypertension 

Adv 

D 

28 

45 

64 

F 



Digitalis 

None 

Adv 

D 

28 

46 

44 

F 



Digitalis 

Exophthalmic 

goiter 

Arteriosclerosis 

Adv 

D 

31 

50 

77 

M 

— 

Digitalis 

Coronary disease 

Adv 

D* 

31 

51 

66 

iM 

Aortic 

Digitalis 

Syphilis 

Adv. 

D 

37 

61 

76 

M 


Digitalis 

Coronary throm- 
bosis 

Arteriosclerosis 

Adv 

D* 

41 

67 

53 

F 

None 

Digitalis 

Hypertension 

Adv 

D* 

11 

68 

42 

F 

Murmur 

Digitalis 

Arteriosclerosis 

Hypertension 

Adv 

D 

43 

73 

45 

xM 

— 

Digitalis 

Chronic sore throat 

Adv 

D 


83 

49 

xM 

Aortic 

Digitalis 

Syphilis 

None 

D* 

SO 

87 

65 

xM 

Aortic 

Digitalis 

Syphilis, obesity 

Adv 

D 

11 

66 

59 

M 

Aortic 

Mitral 

Digitalis 

None 

Adv 

D* 

21 

39 

80 

F 

Digitalis 

Chronic tonsillitis 

Adv. 

L 

28 

47 

71 

xM 


Digitalis 

Coronary disease 

Arteriosclerosis 

Adv 

D* 

11 

69 

39 

F 

Aortic 

iVIitral 

Digitalis 

Rheumatic fever 

Adv 

D^ 

11 


74 


Murmur 

Digitalis 

Arteriosclerosis 

Hypertension 

Adv 

D 

11 

72 

H 



Digitalis 

Coronary throm- 

Arteriosclerosis 

Hypertension 

Adv 

D* 

'0 

SS 

47 

M 

— 

Digitalis 

Coronary throm- 
bosis 

Hypertension 

Mod. 

D* 


‘ 96 

1 

m 

M 


Digitalis 

Rheumatic fever 

Adv 

L 


• Autopbi 


ihi. ri”lu \cntriculai t\pc, winch coufornib to the gcneially recognized fact 
ih.u coniiKir\ (h^ea^e in\oI\es the left ventricle more often than it does the 
ri'^lu \cinncic 

l-xcrlion i> associated w'lth the onse't in 9 eases (9 per cent) Most of 
ihe-'e. h\e eases, Were of the left \eiuriciilar t\pe This is in contrast to the 
ojj'crt.nioii that m athletes the right eciUriele hvpertrophies Tins dififer- 
iiiee in.t% he due to the f.ict that CNcrtion on the part of an untrained person 
V iU'L' >tram rai the left \eiitriclc, whereas in long continued effort the strain 
<*n tile rinht eetitricle ^ Coneomitant eoronar} disease may have helped 
ihUTwme tile lepe in two of the'->e ca'.cs 
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Upon ananguig this infoimatioii accoidmg to groups, the following re- 
lationships are shown 


Table V 

Summary of Evcitmg Causes for the Onset of Attacks 






Types 


Number 
of Cases 

Exciting 

Cause 

Right 

Ventricular 

Idio- 

ventricular 

Left 

Ventricular 

Alternating 

Bi-Directional 

96 total 

35 (36%)* 

Digitalis 

23 cases 

2 (9%)t 

23 cases 

6 (26%)t 

35 cases 

6 (17%)t 

21 cases 

21 (100%)t 

28 (29%)* 

None 

12 (S2%)t 

7 (30%) t 

9 (26%)t 

includes 6 
duplicated types 
5 (24%)t 

27 (28%)* 

Coronary 

disease 

Exertion 

5 (22%)t 

8 (3S%)t 

13 (37%)t 

includes 3 
duplicated types 
0 

9 (9%)* 

2 (9%)t 

2 (9%)t 

5 (14%)t 

0 

8 (8%)* 

Pulmonary 

disease 

Toxic and 

3 (13%)t 

2 (9%)t 

3 (9%)t 

0 

3 (3%)* 

1 (4%)t 

1 (4%)t 

1 (3%)t 

0 

3 (3%)* 

infectious 

Nervous 

2 (9%)t 

0 

1 (3%)t 

0 

2 (2%)* 

Quinidine 

0 

0 

2 (5%)t 

0 


* % refers to total number of cases considered 
t % refers to total number of cases considered of this type 

Note The correct percentage and relationship of terminal cases could not satisfactorily 
be determined Two cases reported by Dieuaide and Davidson ® are probably representative 
of the type to be expected under these circumstances These included one left ventricular 
and one idio-ventncular type 


Pulmonary disease is associated with the onset in eight cases While 
this group is small it seems worth while to call attention to the fact that 
witliin the sub-groups, three or 13 per cent weie of the right type, whereas 
three in the larger group of the left type constitute only 9 per cent, showing 
a higher incidence in the right type The strain on the light heart as a re- 
sult of pulmonary circulation embarrassment may have been a factor in the 
production of the right ventricular type of the arrhythmia m these cases 

Nervous factors influencing the onset occurred more often in the right 
type than in the left Quinidine was associated with the onset m two cases 
of the left type 

These results differ from those published by Strauss laigely because of 
the lecent addition of quite a number of cases to the literature The most 
notable differences are the shifting of arteriosclerotic heart disease and 
coronary disease to first and third places respectively instead of second and 
fourth Hypertensive heart disease is displaced from first to fifth place 
The percentage of rheumatic heart disease remains the same but moves from 
tlnrd to sixth place The percentage of syphilitic heart disease is doubled, 
but its relative position of importance remains the same The percentage 
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of undetermined kind of heart disease is greatly increased fiom 11 per cent 
to 32 per cent We have listed (table 7) 13 cases (14 per cent) associated 
with no demonstrable heart disease, which agrees with Strauss’ report of 
11 cases or 15 per cent 


Table VI 


Kinds of Associated Heart Disease with Relation to Type of Arrhythmia 






Types 


Number 

Kinds of 

Right 

Idio- 

Left 

Alternating 

of Cases 

Disease 

Ventricular 

Ventricular 

Ventricular 

Bi-Directional 

96 

(163 reported) 

23 cases 

23 cases 

35 cases 

21 cases 

33 (34%)*f 

Arteno- 

6 ( 26 %n 

10(43%)$ 

14 (40%)$ 

6 (29%)$ 

sclerotic 



includes 4 
duplicate types 


9(39%)t 

31 (32%)* 

Not 

determined 

Coronary 

11 (48%)t 

9 (26%) t 

2 (10%) t 

29 (30%)* 

5 (21%)t 

4(17%)t 

13 (37%)t 

5 (24%)$ 
includes 3 
duplicate types 

1 (5%)t 

disease 

20 (21%)* 

Tomc and 
infectious 

6 (26%)t 

4 (17%)t 

9 (26%) t 

17 (18%)* 

Hypertensive 

1 (4%)t 

5(22%)t 

S(14%)t 

6 (29%) t 

16 (16%)* 

Rheumatic 

4 (17%)t 

3 (13%)t 

6 (17%)J 

5 (24%) t 

14 (15%)* 

No heart 
disease 
Syphilitic 
Thyrotoxic 

6 (26%) t 

4(17%)t 

3 (9%)t 

1 (S%)t 

11 (12%)* 

2 (2%)* 

1 (4%)t 

0 

0 

0 


4 (18%)t 

1 (5%)t 

1 (1%)* 

Obesity 

0 

0 

0 

1 (5%)t 


* % refers to the total number of cases considered in this senes, 
t includes 29 cases of coronary disease listed below 
+ % refers to the total number of cases AVithin the group of this type 


In addition, we call attention to the fact that hypertensive, arterio- 
sclerotic, coronary, and syphilitic heart diseases are associated with a higher 
percentage of cases of the left ventricular type than of the right This is 
expected since in all of these instances the heart damage is usually gieatest 
m the left ventricle Rheumatic heart disease does not live up to expecta- 
tions in that the percentages of the left and right ventricular types are equal 
W c expected to find more of the right ventricular type since mitral disease is 
more common than aortic disease, and m mitral disease the stress and strain 
Is greatest m the right ^cntrlcle This exception affords an excellent op- 
P‘»riiinit\ to appU , to pai OX} snial ventricular tachycardia, F N Wilson’s®^ 
icccut coiiti ibutions to heart plusiolog}', m \\hich he gives reasons for re- 
versing oiir present conception of right and left bundle bianch block This 
Js an explanation worth} of serious consideration, and could be readily ac- 
ccptetl Were it not for the fact that all of the other kinds of heart disease arc 
a^ 1 ^>c^ated with the Upcs which agree w'lth our present conception of parox- 
V'linal left md right ventricular lach}cardia Wc will return to this dis- 
ujN-iup when Wc consider the autopsv findings m the various types and 
dr IV. our tin tl toncluMoii'. at that time For the present vve will continue 
‘air ft ssiiiniig while accepting tfie cKi'.-.ical tcrminologv and offer as an ex- 
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planatioii for this unexpected association the thought that aftei all, in mitral 
disease, the disease is on the left side of the heart Later we shall show that 
in valvular disease, the type of arrhythmia which occurred was influenced 
by co-existing disease 

Toxic and infectious diseases of the heart also have an equal percentage 
of botli types 

Attention is called to the fact that in 31 cases, where the kind of heart 
disease was not determined, there is a higher percentage of the right ven- 
tricular type than of the left 

Table VII 

Degree of Myocardial Damage Associated with Types 


Types 


Total 

Number 

Degree of 
Damage 

Right 

Ventricular 

Idio- 

ventricular 

Left 

Ventricular 

Alternating 

Bi-Directional 

102 


23 cases 

23 cases 

35 cases 

21 cases 

includes 6 
duplicates 

14 (14%) 

None 

6 (26%) 

4 (17%) 

3 (9%) 

1 (5%) 

7 (7%) 

Slight 

3 03%) 

3 (13%) 

1 (3%) 

0 

20 (20%) 

Moderate 

7 (30%) 

6 (26%) 

6 (18%) 

1 (5%) 

61 (61%) 

Advanced 

7 (30%) 

10 (44%) 

25 (71%) 

19 (90%) 

47 (47%) 

Deaths 

4 (17%) 

8 (33%) 

15 (43%) 

19 (90%) 


The clinical evidence shows that the degree of myocardial damage is 
greater in the left ventricular tjpe than in the right, and greatest in the al- 
ternating bi-directional type Likewise the percentage of deaths was more 
in the left ventricular type than in the right, and greatest in the alternating 
bi-directional type Attention is called to tlie fact that of 14 cases, giving 
no evidence of heart disease, six were of the right ventricular type and only 
three were of the left type 


Table VIII 

Average Age and Sex in Relation to Type 





Types 




Right 

Ventricular 

Idio- 

ventricular 

Left 

Ventricular 

Alternating 

Bi-Directional 

Grand 

Averages 

Average 

Age 

36 years 

42 years 

50 years 

58 years 

46 years 
No of 
Cases 

Males 

17 (74%) 

18(81%) 

25(73%) 

12 (55%) 

68 (73%) 

Females 

5 (22%) 

5 (19%) 9 (24%) 

(In 2 cases sex nas not given ) 

9 (45%) 

26 (35%) 


The average age incidence increases as the type differs, being least in 
the right ventricular type and greater in the left ventricular type This 
corresponds to expectations in tliat degenerative changes take place in the 
left side of the heart before the right as age increases The a^ erage age is 
greatest in the alternating bi-directional tipe 
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There is a greater percentage of males than females, m all the types con- 
sidered together In the alternating bi-directional type there is an approxi- 
mately equal distribution of the sexes, whereas in the other three types the 
same relationship obtains as is present m the group as a whole This seems 
to be a factor which would tend to cause one to exclude that type fiom true 
cases of paroxysmal ventricular tachycardia 


Table IX 

Related Functional Pathology 


Types 

Right 

Idio- 

Left 

Alternating 

Ventricular 

Ventricular 

Ventricular 

Bi-Directional 

Auricular llutter and fibrillation 




and supraventricular paroxysmal 
tachycardia 2 

0 

14 

6 

Decompensation 5 

8 

16 

13 

Totvl 7 (30%) 

8 (38%) 

30 (91%) 

19 (95%) 


It is seen that almost all of the left ventricular and alternating bi-direc- 
tional types had some functional disturbance whereas only 30 per cent of the 
right ventricular type showed such disturbance These figures agree very 
^^elI with those of Strauss,*® and further substantiate the evidence that the 
left \entricuUir and alternating bi-directional types aie associated with more 
advanced heart disease 

Table X 
Valvular Disease 



Right 

Ventricular 

Idio- 

ventricular 

Left 

Ventricular 

Alternating 
Bi- Directional 


23 cdbcs 

23 cases 

35 cases 

21 cases 

Mural 

1 (4%) 

2 (9%) 

5 (14%) 

1 (5%) 

Aortic 

2 (9%) 

1 (4%) 

3 (9%) 

4 (20%) 

2 ao%) 

\ortic and 
iiiitr il 

0 

1 (4%) 

3 (9%) 


It I'l logical to expect that uncomplicated ^alvular disease would show a 
lUhii’te relationship to the type of arrhythmia produced Unfortunately 
there are onK a \eiy few uncomplicated cases of valvular disease in this 
group The one case (No 59) of mitral disease cvhich showed the right 
\cntruular t\pc also had advanced Inpertcnsive heart disease and coronary 
oechision ApparentU these complicating conditions did not influence the 
ivpe of the arrluihmia Of the five ca*»cs with mitral disease which showed 
the kit vcmrunlar tvpc, four (Nos 13, 36, 52, 65) had complicating fac- 
tor'., such a> hvpertuisum. svphilis, coronary disease, exertion, and terminal 
utevt-' which ovcrc.uuc the mfluciice of the mitral disease and caused the 
kit vti’lncular tvpc of the arrhvthiiiia 'Ihe fifth case (No 53) had no 
v.t *uphc itntg tactors whuh can aetoiuu loi the kft ventricular tvpe 
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In the two cases of aortic disease which showed the right ventricular 
type, no explanation is apparent for tlie discrepancy Of the three cases of 
aortic disease, which showed the left ventricular t}pe, two (Nos 14 and 79) 
had complicating factors which might have accounted for the type, but one 
(No 25) did not 

Of the three cases with combined aortic and mitral disease, two (Nos 
SO and 69) had no complications which might influence the type, while the 
other (No 91) did Since the complications present in this case would 
tend to produce the left ventricular type, it may be that which accounts for 
this instance acting as expected 

In summary* it might be said that the influence of these kinds of valvular 
disease on the type of the accompanying arrhythmia, cannot be determined 
because of the paucity of uncomplicated cases Of the 19 cases showing 
mitral or aortic disease only four were uncomplicated, which number is 
obviously too small to consider It must be mentioned, however, that in 
these four instances there were three which showed the opposite type to that 
Aihich was expected, while only one (No 25) was associated with the ex- 
pected type 

Our conclusions in regard to the influence of valvular disease on this 
type of arrhythmia are that the strain imparted to the ventricle does not 
damage that ventricle sufficiently to set up the mechanism involved in this 
arrhythmia Instead, it is merely an added factor when some other disease 
involves the same ventricle, or a less important factor when more serious 
disease mvoh'es the opposite ventricle 

The available autopsy material shows no case of the right ventricular 
type with marked disease of the right ventricle One case (No 48) showed 
focal nwocarditis worse in the left ventricle, and one case (No 78) with 
infarction of the posterior wall of the left ventricle 

All three cases of the idio-ventncular type showed infarction. No 3 in 
the septum, No 72 in the posterior and lateral walls of the left ventricle, and 
No 85 had a healed infarct in the tip of the left ventricle Its size is not 
given 

Eight cases of the left ventricular t>pe were autopsied Two cases 
(Nos 16 and 79) with possibly a third (No 47) had thrombosis, necrosis, 
and ecchymotic spots along the left descending coronary artery, respectively, 
which altered the anterior wall of the left ventricle Case No 47 is not 
definite m this regard Two cases (Nos 60 and 77) had definite involve- 
ment of the apex, while three cases (Nos 13, 69 and 82) showed no defi- 
nite involvement of either ventricle Four of the eight cases, therefore, 
showed definite pathology m the left ventricle which might have been a fac- 
tor in determining the left ventricular type of this arrhythmia in these in- 
stances It should be noted that all of these instances involved the apex or 
anterior wall of the left ventricle 

Of 11 autopsies in cases of the alternating bi-directional t\pe, three 
showed thrombosis (Nos 66 and 72) or infarction (No 85) Two of 
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these cases had a preceding idio-ventncular type of paroxysmal ventnculai 
tachycardia 

In summary we find that there seems to be easily demonstrable autopsy 
evidence, showing disease of the left ventricle which could account for the 
left ventricular type of this arrhythmia This was certain m four out of 
eight autopsies One out of three cases gave understandable evidence of 
disease in the septum which could account for the idio-ventricular type The 
evidence from autopsies on cases of the right ventricular type is contradic- 
toiy, indicating in two out of three cases more disease in the left ventricle 
We would emphasize the fact that one of these two cases had infarction of 
the posteiior ^^all of the left ventricle, m contradistinction to the tendency 
for involvement of the apex or anterior wall of the left ventricle m the left 
ventricular tjpe The low incidence of infarction, three out of 11 autopsies, 
in the alternating bi-directional type is also emphasized at this time 


The Ri:L\rioNSHip or Etiology to the Mechanism of the 
Various Types of This Arrhythmia 


dhe incchanism imolved m the production of this arrhythmia has been 
cxphuned many times Little, however, has been written which is based 
upon such a stud) as this or which takes into account the altered concept of 
the relationship between ventricular activity and the electrocardiogram 
which has resulted from the wwk of Barker, Macleod, and Alexander®' 
'Ihc simple statement, that in most of the cases herein studied there was 
<igi cement between the t}pe of the arrhythmia and the site of action of the 
ollcmlmg heart disease, by no means ends the discussion about paroxysmal 
ventricular taclucardia The problem regarding the site of origin of the 
.11 rln tlimia still remains unsolved The evidence here presented gives, how- 
c\cr. .1 firm basis for saving that in most instances the site of the new pace- 
maker 111 this arrhjthmia is in the left ventricle in those cases considered to 
be of the left ventricular type, according to classical terminology As 
priv i()u-.l\ stated, this need not be considered contradictory to the conclu- 
"Ioun of \\ iLon with leference to bundle branch block 


I’limarilv we should like, for sevcial reasons, to lemove the alternating 
bi-directional tvpe from the category under discussion P'lrst of all, bc- 
vati^'C the (jkS complexes in this arrhvthmia arc not in every case prolonged 
!■' ihc\ are m the true ventricular lachvcardias where a duration of nearly 


lo -.Lcoiul is ihnost the rule Secondly, because while the age incidence and 
t'’«. di.ath rate arc highest in this group, marked destruction of the integritv 
the cditticular mU'.cul.Uurc is ab^ent in 75 per cent of the cases and this 
Would '.iiggc-.t that the Purkmje svstcin is more implicated than is the 
vcutrunlar inu'cul ituic Kurihermore. this tvpc of the arrhvthnna is at- 
tubvtcd to i.xv« -.s di”Uah«. ailniinistration in uc.irly 100 per cent of the pub- 
.I'-la.d llu^ tend- to nulicatc that digitalis is prolxabh solelv re- 

" !f.k ’or the londition oince the degree of nnocanhal damage found m 
*. ( ,'i!s of jjfjj ^tcin ''ufiicient alone to have caused 
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the aiiliythiuui, and m the autopsied cases of the othei types of this anhyth- 
niia when no gi eater degree of myocardial damage was found there Aveie 
likewise giounds to attribute the condition to excess digitalis Its occur- 
rence m females m the same proportion as in males may also be evidence 
that the myocardium itself is not the site of the disturbance, because tlie male 
IS known to be moie active than the female and there would be a preponder- 
ance of cases among the males, in accordance with the incidence among tlie 
other types, if the ventricular musculature Avere at fault 

With regard to the mechanism of the alternating bi-directional type, we 
agree, and have witnessed m one imreported case, that it is induced by 
digitalis administration m the presence of a greatly enlarged heart We 
cannot agree to the theory of an alternating block of a bundle branch be- 
cause the QRS complexes are within the conventional 0 1 second duration 
Frequently alternating QRS complexes are of longer duration than others, 
and this forms the basis for our conception of the arrhythmia. We believe 
that it is likely to be due to alternating incomplete block of one bundle 
branch and that it is probably very similar to, if not identical with, the 
mechanism of coupled beats so often seen in connection with excess digitalis 
administration The frequent occurrence under digitalis administration of 
sinus node, A-V node and His bundle block, complete or incomplete, is 
ample evidence of the predilection of digitalis for blocking parts of the 
Purkinje system, and these conditions frequently precede or accompany this 
type of arrhytlimia 

We cannot deny the association of disease of the left ventricle with the 
left ventricular (classical) type of this arrhythmia This conforms to the 
reasonable assumption that the diseased left ventricle would be more likely 
to set up the arrhytlimia than the less diseased right ventricle We believe 
that the mechanism is probably due to an irritative lesion of some division 
of tlie left branch of tlie His bundle as suggested by Froment,®® and probably 
as a result of extension from the adjacent ventricular musculature 

Likewise it cannot be denied that the right ventricular (classical) type 
showed a distinct lack of association with those diseases winch have been 
shown to be present m connection with the left type There was a slight 
tendency to an association ivitli pulmonary diseases in some instances, espe- 
cially Avitli pneumonia, and this must be considered The outstanding fea- 
tures of this type are the lower age incidence, the presence in most cases of 
only mild heart disease or none, and tlie fact that this type has the lowest 
death rate 

It must be said, therefore, that the etiology for the right ventricular 
(classical) type is not clear Furthei evidence must be produced, and more 
cases must be studied in this manner, before such associations can be made 

Theorizing with regard to this type is irresistible In the one case 
(No 78) 111 which infarction was found it involved the posterior basal wall 
of the left ventricle, while in the left type, the four cases of infarction all 
involved the apex or anterior wall of the left ventricle We cannot refrain 
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from pointing out a possible connection between aiihytlimias of the right 
ventricular type having QRSi inverted and Ti upright and QRS3 upright 
and Ta inverted, and cases of coronary occlusion of the posteiior basal por- 
tion of the left ventricle which have T 2-3 inverted as observed by Barnes 
and Whitten ' ‘ It may be that, when this region is mfarcted and the 
Purkmje system is irritated sufficiently to set up this arrhythmia, the T- 
waves take diiection as reported and the QRS complexes are oppositely di- 
rected which would give us our picture of paroxysmal tachycardia of right 
ventricular origin (classical) 

With regard to the influence of a recent tendency to revise our termi- 
nology, especially 111 connection with ventricular extrasystoles and bundle 
branch block,®' we would say that at this time our observations with regard 
to the left ventricular type (classical) do not support such a revision as ap- 
plied to paroxysmal ventricular tachycardia 

However, we would point out that such obseivations as weie made by 
Barker, Macleod, and Alexander,®® Marvin and Oughteison,®^ and Lundy 
and Bacon,®® are not yet complete Neither have they been confirmed m 
c\ery detail Until this is done we shall have to hold m abeyance our judg- 
ment in this matter We would emphasize, however, that it seems to be 
destined that w e will have to revise the classical nomenclature of paroxysmal 
ventricular tachjcardia, because proof is gradually accumulating that ven- 
tricular extrasystoles, from either right or left ventiicle, have different con- 
figurations according to the site of origin within the respective ventricles 

Summary 

1 We agree that the basic mechanism underlying this ai rhythmia is laid 
down bv disease of the ventricular musculature 

2 C oiisidcrable evidence is adv^anced which tends to show a relationship 
ot diftcrciit kinds of heart disease to different types of this arrhythmia 

3 1 he mechanism involved m determining the type of this arrhythmia is 
toiisidercd to be heart disease which involves one ventricle more than the 
other, or a icgion of one ventricle more than the remainder of the same 
wntnclc, and thcreb) influences the type accoidmg to the ventiicle, or its 
[)art which has the greater involvement The suggestion is made that the 
two tvpes (right and left) may arise from the same ventricle (the left) in 
thiiereiu locations Changed cardiodjnamic balance between tlie two ven- 
tiick'. mav be a factor m determining the type b} exerting moie wear on 
one ventricle. 

1 r» I'.ie causes of this arrhjthnna are listed in table 6 

Basic causes of the arrhvthmia are related to the types as follows 

«: Arieno'cleroi'c, hvpertensivc, and ^vphihtic heart diseases are asso- 
eiateil m the Inghest percentage of instances with the left ven- 
tricular type 

» In eoo.narv thromlnp'.i't the tvpe is inlliieiieeil bv the loc.ition t»f the 
mr.iret. 
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c Pulnionaiy disease, especially pneumonia, was of higher incidence in 
the right ventricular type 

d The effect of valvular disease could not be detei mined 
c’ Age exerted an influence as described 

/ The stage of heart disease was associated m a definite manner 
g Males develop this arihythima twice as often as females 
Ji Undetermined heart disease was found in 32 per cent of the cases and 
had a greatei lelationship to the right ventricular type 
i No demonstrable heart disease was present m 14 per cent of the cases, 
most commonly in the right ventricular type 

6 The exciting causes of this arrhythmia are listed m table 5 

7 Exciting causes of the a'rrhythmia are related to the types as follows 
a Excess digitalis administiation was associated with 100 per cent of 

the alternating bi-directional type It was associated with the 
left type twice as often as with the right 
h Coionaiy thrombosis influenced the type according to its location as 
described 

c Exei tion was most often associated with the left ventricular type 
d Decompensation and auiicular fibrillation and flutter were associated 
most often with the left tj'pe 

e Nervous and emotional factors are more common m the right ven- 
tricular type 

8 Paroxysmal ventricular tachycardia is seen most frequently in the 
fourth and fifth decades The youngest patient was aged 16 

9 The arrhythmia is more common m males (73 per cent) than in fe- 
males (35 pel cent) 

10 The prognosis is utterly grave in the alternating bi-directional type 
and only relatively less so in the left ventricular, idio-ventncular, and right 
ventricular in the order named In the absence of demonstrable heart dis- 
ease the prognosis is best in the right ventricular type Death occurred dur- 
ing the period of observation in 47 cases (47 per cent of the 96 cases whose 
histones were studied) 

1 1 Reasons are given for not completely ignoring the application of the 
newer terminology to this arrhythmia 

12 Reasons are given foi excluding the alternating bi-directional type, 
from true cases of paroxysmal ventricular tachycardia The mechanism of 
this t\pe IS discussed 
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FATAL TULAREMIA 

REVIEW OF AUTOPSIED CASES WITH REPORT OF 

A FATAL CASE 

By Lewis P Guxdry, AI D , and C Gardner Warner, M D , 

Baltimoie, Mmyland 

The recognition of tulaiemia as a disease entity is relatively recent 
The discovery of the causative organism in 1911 by AIcCoy, and the studies 
made by Francis and others, have served to establish the disease on a firm 
scientific basis Three hundi ed and twenty-tliree case reports were studied 
by Fiancis ^ m 1927 and the foui clinical types of the disease noted The 
mode of infection, clinical signs and sjmiptoms, and mortality rate were 
well understood at that time A study of tlie human pathology of the 
disease, however, is somewhat more recent From 1924, when the first 
auiopsied case was leported by Verbrycke,- to the present, there has been 
only a limited amount of human autopsy material available Verbrycke" 
and Francis and Callender ^ first described the microscopic changes m the 
lesions in man Goodpasture and House* reported the histopathologic 
changes in the primary lesion Permar and Maclachlan,“ Blackford,® Foul- 
ger ^ and otliers have given an accurate description of the pathological 
changes m the lungs Foulger, Glazei and Foshay ^ described for the first 
time lesions on the peiitoneum Aiore recentl)’’, meningeal and cerebral 
lesions due to B tulaiense have been described by Bryant and Hiisch,® and 
Flartman ® While it is probable that the last word has not yet been said 
as regards the patliology of tularemia m man, it is thought advisable to 
bung the collected data from these autopsied cases together for study, and 
at the same time to report a typical fatal case with autopsy findings 

Case Report 

S W , a ^\hlte male, aged 53, was admitted to the University Hospital on Novem- 
ber 17, 1932, complaining of fever, cough, and shortness of breath He had lived at 
jMount Pleasant Beach near Glenburnie, Maryland, and had recently been uneinplo>ed 
On admission, tlie patient was verj ill and toxic, so that no adequate history could be 
obtained Later, it was learned that he had handled a dead rabbit brought in by his 
dog during the last week m October On November 2 his present illness began with 
malaise, fever, and chilly sensations, although tliere were no definite chills On No- 
vember 4 a doctor w^as called who made a diagnosis of “ grippe ” The patient im- 
proved somewhat and was out of bed for a wdiile on November 7 Later that day he 
became worse, and tlie following da> his phj sician told him he had pneumonia He 
became steadily w'orse and entered the hospital on November 17 wnth a tentative diag- 
nosis of pneumonia 

Physical Examination {Novenibei 17) The patient w'as a well developed, fairly 
w'ell nourished, middle-aged man, obviously desperately ill He was propped up in 

*Recei\ed for publication April 22, 1933 

From the Departments of l^ledicine and Pathologj, University ot Marxland, School of 
Medicine 
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bed, veiy dyspneic, and quite c}anotic The face was flushed and the patient appealed 
toxic He had a tight, non-pi oductive cough Tenipeiature 104°, pulse 140, lespira- 
tions 50 There was a moderate conjunctivitis Ihe teeth were dirty and neglected, 
the tongue dry, the throat moderately injected There was no cervical rigidity 
Chest The heart was negative except for a tachycardia and an occasional extrasystole 
Examination of the lungs showed impairment of the percussion note at both bases and 
many bubbling musical rales, particularly over the areas of impairment There w'as 
no definite change m the breath sounds Abdomen Distended and tympanitic E i- 
tremities Old amputation of the right lower leg Over the dorsal suiface of the 
right hand between the index and third fingers was a freshly healing ulcer about 
the size of a 25 cent piece There w'as a similar lesion on the left hand near the 
proximal joint of the thumb The epitiochlear and axillary lymph nodes were not 
palpable 

Laboiatory Findings The urine contained large quantities of albumin , occasional 
white blood cells and red blood cells, and a few granular casts were noted The blood 
picture was normal except for a leukocytic count of 4,000 on November 17 with 78 
per cent polymorphonuclear leukocytes m the differential smear On November 18, 
the leukocytes had fallen to 3,750 The Kolmer was negative Because of the history 
of handling a dead rabbit and the ulcers on the patient’s hands, an agglutination for 
tularemia was requested Ihis was reported by the University Hospital Laboratory 
on November 17 as complete at 1 200 and partial at 1 800 A second specimen sent 
to the Baltimore City Health Department on November 18 agglutinated B tida>ense 
Lompletcly at 1 320 A blood culture yielded after 72 hours an organism morpho- 
logically B Inlarcnse This organism produced lesions typical of visceral tulaiemia 
111 hier, spleen and Ijmph nodes when inoculated into a guinea pig 

'Ihe patient was transferred to the oxygen chamber soon after admission and 
I.ipsed into unconsciousness that afternoon The following day there were palpable 
gl.iiids in the right axilla, increase m abdominal distention with some tenderness, and 
piilmonaij edema Ihe temperatuie rose to 106° and the patient died on November 
18. one d.iy after admission and 17 da>s after the onset of his illness Pei mission for 
partial autopss was granted 

Postmortem Examination On external examination the following pathological 
eliaiiges were obseived Iwo uleers were noted on the hands One was situated on 


tile dorsal surtaee of the right hand and was irregularly circular It measured 2 by 
1 5 em Ihe edges were raised, discolored, and firm, and the base was rather punched 
tail .iiid emered with a drj crust A similar lesion was present on the left thumb 
lie ir the iiiet.icarpo-phalangeal articulation Ihere was no edema, little inflammatory 
le ictuui and no eiideiice of Ijmphangitis m either of these regions A shotty lymph 
node was present near the right elbow A moderately soft gland was present in the 
right a\ili.i 'Ihi-. node iiieasiired about 4 cm m diameter Ihe upper chest and neck 
'ere marked!’, siittiised and livid A healed old amputation was noted at the middle 
third o» the right tibia with some muscular atroph> of the thigh on that side 

t)n opening the thorax a fibrinous exudate was found m both pleural cavities, 
tog^tl’er with about 100 ec of cloudy fluid in each side Patchj organization ami 
iridile uihtsions were pre’ieiit between the paiietal and visceral pleurae 'Ihe right 
nil g V i>ex reine*l> hei\> aiul \olumiiious, and the fibrinous pleural exudate was most 
I. r/ e«l on the I tterai aiul po-'tcrior sin faces Discrete caseous toci could also be seen 
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. ’.>p’en'a! tl^-■«ut 'llie Hjipcr two lobes were almost coniluently consolidated 
h.j.ie ''ijdi:*a>- jcn.i tould b» piipated m the lower lobe Crepitation was almost 
1 * eft It. tn.s lang On the seetiuiied surface a grevish, granular exudate 
V. , .«il t, d in tne ling tissue discrete anas of caseous necrosis or abscess for- 
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* I .gure I } A thicl, blooil tinged exudate euiild be expressed 
i.j ic* Vs, and the larger bronchi contaiiKil t simil ir material 
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The left lung ^\as very similar to the light, witli a fibrinous pleuritis more limited to 
the apical region, and a pneumonic consolidation involving for the most part the 
upper lobe The same discrete foci interspersed with a granular and partly necrotic 
exudate were observed on the cut surface The hylic and mediastinal nodes were 
swollen, and multiple greyish white foci of necrosis w'ere present 



Fig 1 Right lung, showing medial cut surface and lateral pleural surface Note consolida- 
tion of upper lobe witli foci of necrosis The hylic nodes also show necrosis 

Ihe heart weighed 375 grams The mjocardium of tlie left ventricle measured 
IS mm m thickness and grossly was somewhat swollen and pale The heart w'as not 
otherw ise unusual The aorta showed earh atlierosclerosis The liver w'as enlarged, 
soft and pale, and weighed 2,200 grams Several pale, white, nodular foci were ob- 
served undei the capsule On the cut surface tliese multiple toci of necrosis were 
more evident On tlie capsule of the spleen and on the peritoneal surface of tlie dia- 
phragm in this Mcinitj, tlieie was noted a fibrinous exudate (.Figure 2) A few 
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coils o£ distended intestine were slightly adherent to the spleen and diaphragm The 
spleen weighed 350 grams Multiple yellowish foci of necrosis were noted undei the 
capsule The pulp was reddish grey, semifluid, and tended to overflow the capsule 
The Malpighian bodies were practically obliterated by this swelling of the pulp Yel- 
lowish areas of necrosis were present, ranging from miliary size to 4 to 6 mm The 
kidneys, aside from some enlargement and slight subcapsular edema, appeared normal 
They weighed 250 grams each A moderate amount of hypertrophy of the lateral 
lobes of the prostate was present without urinary retention 
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The bladder appeared normal The pancreas and adrenals were not unusual 
The gastrointestinal tract showed no gross lesions 
The brain was not removed 

Microscopic Examimtion The primary lesion on the hand was not studied histo- 
logically 

Sections from tlie axillar)' node showed both discrete foci and confluent areas of 
necrosis These necrotic areas were rather acellular, being for the most part com- 
posed of granular debris and fragmented nuclear particles About the margins of 
these areas were many large, fat-laden phagocytic cells and lymphocytes Little or 
no productive reaction was observed No giant cells were seen The general archi- 
tecture of the node was not destroyed, although some edema was noted 

The lesions in the liver appeared miliary m size, a few being slightly larger than 
a liver lobule These foci of necrosis in the liver were for the most part situated in 
portal vein zones A rather sharp line of demarcation was present between the 
necrotic material and the liver substance These foci appeared as areas of acute 
coagulation necrosis, being composed of granular debris, degenerated liver cells, witli 
pjcnotic nuclei and fragmented nuclear pai tides Cellular infiltration of a monocytic 
character with a few pohmorphonuclear leukocytes was present about the periphery 



Fig 3 Areas of necrosis m consolidated lung X 35 
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A few poorly formed giant cells weie observed Some fatty changes weie piesent 
in the parench>ma but were not related to the foci of necrosis 

Sections from the lung showed an exudative pneumonia that confluently involved 
large areas, in addition to localized foci of necrosis Many areas showed no air con- 
taining alveoli This exudative process was widespread in sections from the uppei 
lobes All constituents of the exudate lymphocytes, polymorphonuclear cells, fibrin, 
and red blood cells, were in a poor state of preservation, and in localized ai eas there 
was necrosis of this exudate as well as lung tissue (Figure 3 ) These discrete areas 
appeared identical with the lesions in the liver, node and spleen A few of these foci 
w'ere in relation to bronchi and in these areas the bronchial lumen was filled with 
debris and coagulated exudate Although the process in many ways presented a 
siinilarity to caseous tuberculous pneumonia, no cavitation or acinar-like lesions were 
seen, and no giant cells observed One of the most outstanding features was the 
marked iiiterstitidl involvement Theie was edema and lymphocytic infiltration of the 



1 Is, ii’ il c\!. 1 1 ujil ]>ni|i!icH.j t'l. iniiltruioii tit the pertbrotichial ti->:iUe with an 
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> I > t »t au* of man. of ihe ' nail irlerioles atul vemilei, in sortie 




Fig S High power of circular area from figure 3, showing thrombus m \essel surrounded 

by a mantle of necrosis X 300 


Sections from the spleen showed a normal appearing pulp and Malpighian body 
element with typical areas of acute neciosis identical with those described m tlie liver 
and node 

A section from the diaphragm piesented a geneiahzed diffuse reaction consisting 
chiefly of lymphocytes lying beneath a layer of degenerated and hyalinized fibrin No 
local necrotic areas were noted in this exudate 

Some tubular degeneration was noted m the sections from kidneys but there were 
no changes suggesting specific pathology The histologic changes observed in the 
heart, pancreas, and adrenals were not unusual All human tissue m which histologi- 
cal tularemic lesions were observed, were stained by the method employed by Foshay 
to demonstrate tlie organism in the lungs The marked nuclear fragmentation and 
the accumulation of chromatin particles in and around tliese lesions made the demon- 
stration of any organism uncertain Tubercle bacilli were not found 

Bacteriological Evamiiiation At autopsy, material from the necrotic foci in the 
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spleen was macerated and inoculated subcutaneously into a guinea pig This animal 
succumbed in five days with the typical visceral lesions of guinea pig tularemia An- 
other guinea pig was injected with 1 c c of a broth culture which had been inoculated 
with blood taken from the heart of the patient at autopsy This culture was injected 
intrapentoneally but this animal developed no tularemic manifestations 
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poited appeal under the names of 15 diffeient authois or groups of authors 
That theie aie so few autopsy leports speaks for the low mortality of tula- 
lemia 

The mode of infection was contact with rabbits m 13 cases, contact with 
an opossum m one, and the bite of a deei-fly m one The average incuba- 
tion peiiod in 12 cases (not mentioned in remaining three) was 3 5 days 
This exactly corresponds with the mcubation period as given by Francis,^ 
although one might expect to find a shorter than average incubation period 
in these fatal cases The a\erage duration to death was 20 days, Black- 
ford’s ® case, 41 days, being the longest, and the fulminating case of 
Simpson,^® four days, being tlie shortest Fourteen cases were of the 
ulceroglandulai type, and one should probably be classed as typhoidal 
Clinically, pneumonia or other lung involvement was a very frequent find- 
ing bronchopneumonia was diagnosed in six cases , lobar pneumonia twice , 
lung abscess once, and pleural effusion once The lung involvement often 
furnished the presenting symptoms and very frequently was the cause of 
death In five cases, however, the lung findings were negative 

The average leukocyte count in 12 cases was 10,800, the highest 22,600, 
in the case of Goodpasture and House'*, the lowest 3,750, in our own 
Simpson gives die leukocyte count m tularemia as ten to fifteen thousand 
Poor resistance is suggested by the low average of these counts or rather 
by the many low leukocyte counts shown in the table Agglutination tests 
for tularemia were uniformly negative duiing the first eight days and uni- 
formly positive thereafter, with steadily inci easing agglutination titer as 
the disease progressed Thus Blackfoid’s® case (25th day) agglutinated 
at 1 5120, Hartman’s® case (18th day) 1 1280, Bardon and Berdez's®® 
(12th day) 1 80 Massee’s®® case demonstrates very well the increasing 
agglutination titer 

In analyzing the pathological data from the above chart, we find tliat a 
lesion at the portal of entry of the organism was found in all but one case, 
and that the ulceration at this site usually remained until death The re- 
gional glands were involved in all cases , the presence of large caseous peri- 
bronchial glands in Permar and Maclachlan’s ® case, which was without ex- 
ternal evidence of a portal of entry, lends credibility to the idea that this case 
possibly lepresents an instance of primary respiratory tract infection In 
12 of the 15 cases, either gross or microscopic lesions were noted in the liver 
Eleven cases showed necrotic foci in the spleen 

The lungs, next to the regional nodes, were the most constant site of 
involvement In Francis and Callender’s ® case the postmortem examina- 
tion was limited to an inspection of the abdominal viscera, but the patient 
had clinical signs of pneumonic involvement The remaining 14 cases all 
showed some pulmonary lesion at autopsy The most constant lesions in 
the lungs m these autopsied cases were necrotic foci This finding was 
present in 11 cases Extensive pneumonia was observed eight times, 
pleural effusion three times, and cavitation and abscess twice 
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bloody sputum 

Gundry and Warner Handling rabbit 3 to S days 17 days Ulceroglandular Pneumonia, 4,000 1 200 (16th day) 

bilateral 3,750 1 320 (17th day) 
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The occurieiice of lesions otliei than those of the glands, liver, spleen 
and lung was infrequent Baidon and Berdez^- found lesions in the kid- 
neys, Foulger, Glazer and Foshay,’^ Schumacher and ourselves, lesions 
on the peritoneum A new field has been opened up by the more recent 
reports of Bryant and Hirsch,® and Hartman,® who describe lesions in the 
brain and memnges 

As regards bacteriology, animal inoculation has proved positive in the 
majority of tliese autopsied cases In two instances the organism was 
stained m the tissue, IMassee,^® Foulger, et al ^ In our own case the or- 
ganism was cultivated directly from tlie antemortem human blood 

Comment 

It IS evident from the anal) sis of tlie autopsied cases that tlie pulmonary 
lesions of tularemia are an important feature of the visceral pathology 
This fact has been stressed also by Blackford® and by Permar and Mac- 
laclilan ® Francis ^ in his study of 24 fatal cases of tularemia found that 
moie tlian one-third had shown clinical evidence of pneumonia Tureen^® 
noted tliat there was a high mortality rate in those cases in which pneumonia 
developed 

Various types of pulmonary lesions have been described, broncho- 
pneumonia, lobar pneumonia, cavitation, abscess, and pleurisy, with or 
without effusion, but it would appear that the most characteristic lesion 
IS a lobular type of pneumonia containing foci of necrosis In the earlier 
cases tliat came to autopsy the localized necrotic lesions only were con- 
sidered to be due to tularemia The moie diffuse patches of consolidation 
\vere interpreted as a secondary bronchopneumomc process More recently 
the closer histological study of these pneumonic areas and the demonstra- 
tion by Massee and by Foulger, Glazer and Foshay of the B tularense 
in the pulmonary exudate has led to the acceptance of the view that all of 
the pulmonary pathological lesions are due to the tularemic infection Our 
own histological observations are in accord with those of Permar and 
Maclachlan ® We feel that the outstanding features of the pulmonary le- 
sions may be summarized as follows the process is a confluent lobular 
pneumonia with marked involvement of the interstitial tissues , the exudate 
contains a predominant number of lymphocytic cells, vascular lesions are 
found characterized by subintimal edema, often associated with thrombosis 
These vascular occlusions offer the best explanation of the areas of necrosis 
which are typical features of tularemic pathology 

Attention should be drawn again to the resemblance of pulmonary tula- 
lemia to pulmonary tuberculosis It is probable that at times the gross 
pathological pictures have been confused It should be noted also that the 
clinical picture of tularemic pneumonia might readily be mistaken for an 
ordinarjf bronchopneumonia oi an atypical pneumococcic lobar pneumonia 
The second most frequent site of involvement in the fatal cases re- 
vieAved was the central nervous svstem Francis and Callender® in 1927, 
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in discussing a fatal case without autopsy, first suggested on the basis of 
the clinical findings that meningeal or cerebral lesions were probably present 
In 24 fatal cases reported by Francis in 1928, it was noted that five had 
died in coma Later Bryant and Hirsch ® m a case with clinical symptoms 
of meningitis reported a marked pleocytosis in the spinal fluid and at 
autopsy the presence of a leptomeningitis Hartman’s ° case was admitted 
with fever and delirium , at autopsy a diffuse encephalitis was found 
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FRAGILITAS OSSIUM IN FIVE GENERATIONS^ 

By Henry Joachim, M D , F A C P , and Milton G Wasch, M D , 

Btooklyn, Mctv Yotk 

We have had the opportunity of seeing eight cases of fragihtas ossium 
in one family covering three geneiations, and have been able to trace the 
disease in five generations We present a report of three of these cases 

Case I 

Dora B , 43, man led, was admitted to the Israel Zion Hospital m January 1932 
\\ ith the complaint of headaches and dizziness of several months’ duration 

Pievious Histoty The patient began to walk at the age of five years In child- 
hood she had abscessed ears whicli caused some impairment of hearing Her menstru- 
ation had always been irregular The last period was in October 1931 She had had 
five children There had been no miscarriages As long as she could remember, she 
had been subject to “ sprains ” of her hands and feet from the slightest cause, su^ as 
lifting a pail On one occasion she sustained a fracture of her thigh from tripping 
Physical Evamination Short, obese female, weighing 194 pounds The sclerae 
were of a striking blue color, a cerulean blue On inquiry as to the presence of blue 
sclerotics in any other members of hei family, she volunteered the information that 
her family was known as “ the people with the blue eyes ” Inspection also revealed 
deformities of the hands produced by flail-like joints Many members of her family 
were double jointed Her feet were markedly flattened from ligamentous relaxation 
Her blood pressure was 170/110 The eyegrounds showed slight vascular sclero- 
sis Otherwise physical examination was negative 

Uime sp gr 1020, faint trace of albumin, many calcium oxalate crystals, occa- 
sional pus cells, no casts Red blood cells 4,000,000, white blood cells 10,600, hemo- 
globin 95 per cent The differential count showed 43 per cent of polynuclears, 47 per 
cent lymphocytes, 9 per cent mononuclears, and 1 per cent basophiles 
Blood Chemical analyses 


Urea N 

16 

mg 

Uric A 

42 

mg 

Chlorides 

475 

mg 

Cholesterol 

275 

mg 

Glucose 

75 

mg 

Creatinine 

1 5 

mg 

Phosphorus 

3 

mg 

Calcium 

SO 

mg 


3 he blood calcium determination was repeated and gave a leading of 9 8 mg 

Extensive roentgen-ray studies of the osseous system were made Two of these 
1 oentgenograms are shown m figures 1 and 2 

A diagnosis of fragihtas ossium and essential hypertension was made 

Case II 

A B , age 9 1/2, daughter of patient in case 1 

Pievtous History In infancj the patient was breast fed for five weeks, but the 
* Accepted for publication October 26, 1933 

From the Departments of kledicine and Radiology of the Israel Zion Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, N Y 
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mother then sustained a shock and was unable to continue nursing so that aitificial 
feeding was instituted The child suffered from frequent attacks of vomiting and 
diarrhea At the age of fi\e weeks, the mother lifted the child out of the bath tub 
and fractured an aim At the age of eight months, a leg was fractured At 19 



S 1*1 hi ■ 4,1 Irfjih torctrm-, 1 vtriinitio oi iiictauirinU bruailcticd, witii aluil 

I' trro, villi' {infilutuu; «lunib-b«.ll clTci.t 




It ’ 

t > * ? 4 t 


1 ' 1 . t ul it, lo A.dk At 23 month'v, ^he tdl from a chair and fracturctl 
It 'S' mii'ita-. -.bt iracturi.d the kit inimcru;,, and tiiH v.as tolkmod 


1'» i ir eSijre «Ji lUv- j,»J>i,r hiint(.ru'> In all there hive be'cn 18 recorded 
1 ' a '•> .ar -eht.ol f>h\',ieim notieed i j)iink-i-> s^mal curv ittire 
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Physical Examination Weight 79 pounds The sclerae are o£ a deep blue color 
There is a marked spinal scoliosis, and a well developed pes planus There are many 
ecchyinotic spots over tlie body 



Fig 2 Flat pehis Note compensation of tlie transverse diameter for the foreshort- 
ened antero-postenor Defect lower left aspect of the body of the third lumbar vertebra, 
incident to mild trauma 


Blood Chemical analyses (January 1932) 


Calcium 

50 

Phosphorus 

35 

Cholesterol 

265 0 

Chlorides 

475 0 


The calcium and phosphorus determinations were repeated about four weeks later 
and were reported as calcimn 9 0 and phosphorus 5 S The basal metabolic rate was 
plus two Numerous roentgenograms of the osseous system were made, two of 
which are shown in figures 3 and 4 
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Case III 

S R , age 13, a niece of die patient in case 1 

Previous History The child had been breast fed until 15 months of age She 
was then placed on whole milk to the amount of five to six quaits daily, to the ex- 



1 i*, 3 CLir^icttrijiic oilcoporoau oi luwcr tibn and fibula, tar:,al and metatari»al bone** 
No;.. {VI , o! of ill hunts, with well dtiinrcitcd trabcculation throughout Plan- 

; If Uv t t’ltt ..d, (.oz.iMoa to hgiirtiuous rtlasation 



u ui »/J}cr f(o<K At the a.;c of IS monthv>, she fractured her right hip, at 
.1 ' dc 'ig'i; U j. iml tv.o .*.ttl'> later the right wrist At the age of tour 
'K~ t Lg \v lai iraeturtd and two aionlh', liter the right ankle binte then 
-.1 i.-i'i-. 1 iracturej. man iht dightt-t trauma^ Since the .ige of eMght 
, ''I . M 1 1 I di vb irgM'g leit e ir. 1 he intiist,'. began ahoiil nee months igo 
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Physical Examnation A pituitary t 3 rpe of individual, weighing 131 pounds, with 
blue sclerae, relaxed joints, marked pes planus and genu valgus The teeth were de- 
formed and defective 



Fig 4 Subperiosteal proliferation (clinically painless) lower right femur, of recent 
mild traumatic origin Note curvature of bone above and slight sclerosis, the end result of 
previous fractures Aletaphyses and epiphyses of both knees markedly reticulated and de- 
calcified Dense transverse metaphyseal lines, indicating progressive zones of calcification 


Blood Chemical analyses 

January 1932 

March 1932 

Chloride 

480 

4S0 

Cholesterol 

290 


Phosphorus 

35 

55 

Calcium 

70 

97 



303 '\ 8 ^ 
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The basal metabolic rate was plus two Roentgenographic studies were made, two of 
these roentgenograms are shown in figures 5 and 6 



I'n u p’lkljK'n.lt.ru'jii) biibLUtancoiia \Liioua iittwurk Msibk tliroiiyliout 

die kni’tlt of both lortarnii. 


V. c an illustration of tin. fnniil) tree of thtac patients (figure 7) 

Uf icrsouallj Seen members of three generations of this family, and 
V,.- li I'.c oht ii'iLc! a lustrry of the cNiitence of this disease in two other gen- 
v-Tf'oMs from three* mdeiiendeiit sources 
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Fig 6 Osteoporosis, with articular relaxation, giving rise to double-jointed index finger 

Dumb-bell metacarpals 



Fig 7 Family tree of five generations of fragilitas ossiuni 
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of the veins, indicating sclerosis, was noted in each of the three cases The 
thinning of the shafts of the metatarsal and metacarpal bones producing 
relative enlargement of the head and the base, and giving the “ dumb-bell ” 
type bones, also warrants special mention Studies of calcium in tlie blood 
w ere not conclusive In one case oxaluria was reported 

Conclusions 

Fragilitas ossium was traced through five geneiations of one family It 
was associated with blue sclerae Some of the cases sustained multiple 
fractures, others presented a distinct ligamentous relaxation, causing the 
condition known as double- jointedness Phlebosclerosis was noted m all 
three of the cases studied 

We wi'ih to thank Dr Alfred F Hess of New York for seeing these three cases witli 
III and Dr Nf Gold/iehcr .ind I Sherman for the laboratory examinations 



A JUSTIFICATION OF THE DIAGNOSIS OF CHRONIC 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION “*• 


By John W Macy, M D , and Edgar V Allen, M D , F A C P , 

Rochester, Minnesota 

“ Chronic nervous exhaustion,” a teim sjovonymous in tiie minds of 
man}'^ persons with neui asthenia, psychasthema, or neurocirculatory asthenia, 
lacks tlie clear-cut connotation of terms such as duodenal ulcer or pulmonary 
tuberculosis The symptoms of clironic nervous exhaustion are protean, 
they may appear to originate in any or all bodily structures and systems In 
its most common meamng, chronic nervous exhaustion indicates a long- 
present, subjective sensation of tiiedness, disproportionately exceeding the 
effort which produces it and which cannot be accounted for by organic 
disease Wealcness, lade of energy and ambition, nervousness, unrestful 
sleep or insomnia, melandioha, tadiycardia, and pains and aches in various 
parts of the body may be additional symptoms of the condition The syn- 
drome mentioned may be associated with organic disease, yet not occur as a 
direct result of it, but rather indirectly, as a result of the worries and un- 
certainties precipitated by organic disease that is recognized to be present by 
the patient 

The term chronic nervous exhaustion has little standing witli many phy- 
sicians , to them It is an admission of inability to indicate the situation or 
nature of an organic change that is responsible for the symptoms To 
others the diagnosis is as significant and inclusive as that of dironic mitral 
endocarditis, for example It is not germane to our subject to consider the 
respective viewpoints, although we accept chronic nervous exliaustion as an 
accurate diagnostic term Nor is it the purpose of this presentation to con- 
sider the genesis of chronic nervous exhaustion, the means of distinguishing 
it from sudi conditions as ps) clioneurosis and constitutional biologic in- 
feriority, or the manner of treatment of and the outlook for patients with 
this condition. It is well to keep in mind that the accuracy of the diagnosis 
of chronic nervous exhaustion should bear a direct relationship to the ac- 
curacy of the diagnosis of other conditions, depending on the caliber and 
equipment of the responsible physician or physicians 

For our investigation, we selected case records of patients examined at 
The Mayo Clinic , each acceptable case record was that of a patient who had 
been seen at the Clinic one or more times several years after the original 
diagnosis of chronic nervous exhaustion had been made In these records 
we hoped to be able to trace tlie evidence of organic disease, if such were 
present, and to determine the tenabihty of tlie diagnosis of chronic nervous 
exhaustion We assumed that if the clinical picture at the first examination 

* Submitted for publication March 23, 1933 

From the Division of ^ledicine, The Mayo Chine, Rochester, Minnesota 
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was due to unrecognized organic disease, such organic disease should be 
detected by a subsequent examination or examinations over a period of 
years The objections to such an assumption seem minor, the almost uni- 
form tendency of organic disease is to progress, and to become, therefore, 
more obvious, or to improve and to lead to disappearance or diminution of 
the symptoms produced IMoreover, lepeated examinations minimize the 
possibility of diagnostic error 

Material Studied 


Our material consisted of the lecords of 235 patients who were reex- 
amined at The Mayo Clinic an average of six years after the original diag- 
nosis of chronic nervous exhaustion had been made In each case our study 
began with the original diagnosis of chronic nervous exhaustion The 
cntne number of patients may be divided into three groups, consisting of 
(1) patients who did not ever have organic disease, (2) patients who, at the 
time of the final examination, had oiganic disease that was not considered 
lesponsible for the original symptoms, and (3) patients who were found, 
subsequent to the time of the original diagnosis of chronic nervous exhaus- 
tion, to ha\e organic disease which appeared to explain, at least m part, the 
symptoms originally complained of 

Group 1 (Patients ivbo did not have organic disease ) This gioup 
Is eomposed of 200 patients, 85 per cent of all patients studied An 
average of about six and a half years elapsed between the original and the 
final examinations The minimal period between the time of the first and 
last examinations was two years No organic disease had developed sub- 
sequent to the original examination It cannot be reliably concluded from 
ihi> series of cases that patients with chronic nervous exhaustion fail to 
reeincr from the symptoms of which they complain Doubtless many 
iMticiits impro\e or are entirely relle^ed, and because of this do not return 
for reexamination Those who fail to receive the benefit mentioned arc 
libel) to retuiii tor fuitlier opinion regaiding their condition 

Women comprised 78 per cent of the group, 25 per cent of whom w'erc 
Miigle and 0 per cent widow'cd or divorced Forty per cent of the entire 
qioup oi men and women w'ere m the fourth decade of life, and about 20 


j«.r eeiu m eaeh of the thud, fifth and sixth decades of life Thirty-four 
I'-r cent of the women were housewives, and 15 per cent were teachers, a 
\.*rici) of cccupatioiis was recorded for the remainder of the w'omen patients 
hiqm of the « » men were farmers, five were physicians, four were lawjers 
•iL'l one was a dentist, the remainder of the group were of various occupa- 
tio.is. sinh . 1 -. merchants, hankers and laborers 


Os?. 





iiie tluraiion oi the ssmptonis in this gioup of casts r.nigcd from three 
► -‘O )c tr-, and averaged about tive vears, m onl) 18 instances Were 


'*rip;oai^ ot 
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symptoms were multiple, and appealed to originate from more tlian one 
organ or system The points of origin of the major symptoms were as 
follows gastrointestinal tract, 69 cases , nervous system, 60 cases , muscular 
system, 37 cases , thyroid gland, 20 cases , and heart, 14 cases The sjrmp- 
toms referable to the gastrointestinal tract were chiefly bloating and belching, 
soreness of the abdomen, constipation, eructation, and indefinite types of 
distress, those referred to the nervous system were nervousness, insomnia, 
headache, unrestful sleep, fatigue, emotional instability, and mental depres- 
sion The symptoms which apparently arose m the muscular system were 
weakness, fatigue, and indefinite aches and pains Twenty patients com- 
plained of “ goiter,” and their chief symptoms were those listed as arising m 
the nervous system, or apparent enlargement of the thyroid gland The 
chief symptoms referable to the heart weie palpitation, tachycardia, and 
irregular rhytlim The following two cases are illustrative of the wide 
divergence in the type and duration of symptoms 

A woman, aged SO years, had been m poor health most of her life, bloating, belch- 
ing and abdominal discomfort had been present for 15 years The same symptoms 
were present at the second examination 10 years after the original diagnosis of 
chronic nervous exliaustion had been made Three major surgical procedures on the 
abdominal and pelvic organs had been carried out since the onset of the symptoms re- 
ferred to the gastrointestinal tract, relief was not experienced 

A mercliant, aged 56 years, had noticed dizziness and lack of energy following 
the death of his business partner three weeks previously, at that time his responsi- 
bilities and business cares had increased greatly He was reexamined 10 years later, 
at whicli time he stated that the symptoms noted at the time of his first examination 
had disappeared shortly after readjustment of his business 

This group of 200 patients had undergone a total of 289 separate opera- 
tions, of these tonsillectomy accounted for 74 The remaining operations 
appeared to have been performed in most instances for relief of the same 
symptoms that were mentioned at the time the diagnosis of chronic nervous 
exliaustion was made at The Mayo Clinic Eighty-one of the 156 women 
in this group of patients had undergone operations on the pelvic organs 
uterine suspension, hysterectomy, plastic repair of cystocele and rectocele, or 
removal of oviducts, of ovaries or of ovarian cysts Removal of the ap- 
pendix, gall-bladder, thyroid gland, hemorrhoids, and surgical procedures 
on the accessory nasal sinuses accounted for the remainder of the operations 
Failure to obtain relief in the majority of cases is indicated by the fact that 
the examinations at the Clinic Avere made on account of the symptoms for 
which the operations had been performed 

The points of significance in the records of the patients who comprise 
this group are tlie predominant proportion of women, the fact that a large 
proportion of the men were of “ white collar ” occupations, that the type and 
duration of symptoms were of wide range, and that numerous operations 
were performed for symptoms which were not relieved in the majority of 
instances 
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Group 2 {Patients who, at the time of the final examination, had ot- 
qanic disease that zvas not considered responsible for the original symptoms ) 
There were 21 patients in this group which comprises 9 per cent of all cases 
studied The patients were reexamined at an average of seven years after 
the original examination In all of the cases organic disease had developed 
(table 1) Patients were included m the group only if review of their 


Table I 


Summary of Final Diagnoses in Group 2 


Diagnosis 

Time, years* 

Cholelithiasis (2 cases) 

10 and 5 

Duodenal ulcer (2 cases) 

7 and 6 

Carcinoma of breast (2 cases) 

1 and 2 

Carcinoma of uterine ccrvi\ (2 cases) 

7 and 8 

Menorrhagia 

11 

Gastric hemorrhage (’) 

8 

1 eukcmiat 

7 

exophthalmic goiter (10 per cent possibility) 

10 

f holceystitis (•’) 

9 

Nontoxie adenomatous goiter (2 cases) 

3 and 9 

Pulmonary tuberculosis 

10 

livperteiision and arthritis 

4 

Hronchogertic carcinoma 

10 

Septicemia 

6 

Syphilis of central nervous system 

S 


* IJctAL<.ii original and final diagnosis 

t .\ limber of ltukoc>tcs in each cubic millimeter of blood was normal at the first e\ami* 
nation 


ic’coriU jiuhcnled lliat the eventual organic disease could not, in all prob- 
4ibilit\, lii\e been responsible in any degree for the symptoms originally 
noted Although mkIi a relationship cannot be proved or disproved with 
certanuj, whenever doubt existed m our minds whether a certain patient 
should be considered in group 2 or group 3, the latter classification was used 
fn several In^tanees in group 2, relationship of the organic disease to the 
original sunpionis was disproved by the factor of time alone, carcinoma 
of the iiierine eer\i\, leukemia, bronehogenic carcinoma, and septicemia 
emiUl uui haw been present for seven, seven, ten, and six years, respectively, 
1 lore their n cognition 'llie} could not, therefore, have been responsible 
NT the original ''Vinptonis 


S {Patunfs it.ho tevri found, Mibscquent to the time of the 
ff'.f/,, d Of cluot'u lu rz'otts evhaiidiion, to have organic disea.\e 

,4'a w. r,,/ to i’lpam, lea^t in part, the symptoms originally coni’- 
> i’s</ 'f 1 liure Were 11 patient-* in this group, eoniprising about 6 per 
e ><i oi thv e.uire uundier '.tudieel The patients were reexamined at an 
A.ta e o£ nve Vv ifs att*.r the di.ignosis of chronic nervous exhaustion had 

* H -u nude \H of their, eseepi the patient with paro\V'.nial taehjc.irdia, 

* »d ds > I'c .it the- time’ ui the final exaniinatioii Although it is 

* MX at ; . ij .uu '•iK.nnc inst mu whether the org.uiic disease 
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existed at the time of the diagnosis of chronic nervous exhaustion, con- 
sideration of the entire group leads us to believe that in some instances such 
was the case It is impossible in most instances to determine whether the 
diagnosis of chronic nervous exhaustion was erroneous in the sense that 
closer examination would have revealed organic disease, or whether the 
organic disease was in such an early stage that it could not have been recog- 
nized clinically We believe that in most instances in which the latter 
was true, the final diagnosis of organic disease accounted for the earlier 
s) mptoms 

Three conditions account for tlie organic diseases found in eight of the 
14 cases in this group, namely, chronic encephalitis in three cases, hyper- 
thyroidism m two cases and tuberculosis in three cases The early symp- 
toms of these three diseases tend to be vague or of little localizing value 
Moreover, cliromc fatigue is often one of the earlier symptoms of these 
conditions 

In two of the cases of chronic encephalitis the presence of organic dis- 
ease was suspected at the time the diagnosis of chronic nervous exhaustion 
was made, but evidence of it was inconclusive In the remaining case of 
this t}*pe, the disease was not suspected 

In both of the cases in whicli hyperthyroidism was finally recognized, it 
was suspected initially, because of the basal metabolic rate, but was not con- 
firmed at that time 

One of the three patients -who were finally found to have tuberculosis 
gave a history highly suggestive of tuberculous infection of the lungs, but 
die physical and roentgenographic examinations of the lungs did not con- 
firm the suspicion It is possible that pulmonary tuberculosis was present 
but unrecognized In another of the cases of this type, either the diagnosis 
of healed tuberculosis at the primary examination was fallacious, or else 
leactivation of the infection had occurred In the remaining case, pul- 
monary tuberculosis which apparently was suspected at tlie time of the 
original examination could not be demonstrated 

Six cases of the 14 remain to be accounted for In the first of these, 
organic disease A\as suspected but not diagnosed at the time of the first 
examination, appendiceal abscess was finally discovered Concerning the 
second case, it is impossible to state that syphilis of the central nervous 
system, w'luch W'as recognized at the second examination, was responsible 
for the symptoms at the first examination Careful survey of the records of 
the final examination of the third patient did not indicate sufficient reason 
to suspect the presence of typhoid fever although seven weeks after the 
patient left the Clinic, w e were informed, by letter, that she had died of this 
disease The original diagnosis of chronic nervous exhaustion made 10 
A ears previously appears to have been reliable In the fourth instance, the 
diagnosis of clironic nervous exhaustion apparently w'as a frank error 
Enlargement of the cerv ical lymph nodes w as present, and two weeks later 
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this was found to be part of the syndrome of Hodgkin’s disease The 
original diagnosis in the fifth case may represent oversight, inasmuch as the 
urine contained leukocytes and erythrocytes , five years later, nephrolithiasis 
was discovered The original diagnosis of chronic nervous exhaustion in 
the sixth case could well have been entirely reliable, but more than two years 
later definite paroxysmal tachycardia was recognized 

A summary of the 14 cases of group 3 shows that in only four instances 
did the original examiners fail to suspect the presence of an organic disease 
that almost certainly was responsible for the original symptoms The 
paroxysmal tachycardia that appeared in another case was not caused by 
organic disease, but the original diagnosis of chronic nervous exhaustion 
may be considered in error inasmuch as it did not adequately explain the 
episodes of palpitation These five cases represent errors in the diagnosis 
of chionic ncr\ous exhaustion, if the term error be reserved for instances in 
which the examining physician was frankly at fault They comprise only 
2 1 pel cent of the total number of 235 cases in which the original diagnosis 
of chronic ncr\ous exhaustion was made 


Comment 

If one con^ukrs that all cases of groups 2 and 3 represent cirois in the 
diagnosis of clironic ncrNOiis exhaustion, the proportion of eiior is 15 pei 
etiit If only the fnc cases of group 3 that ha\e been mentioned aie ac- 
eeptecl as t\idenee of faulty diagnosis, and this seems more just, the pro- 
poitioii ot eiror is 2 1 per cent In other words, the greatest possible error 
III the diagnosis of ehionic nervous exhaustion made under such ciicum- 
•'ia!Kc> as those presented is 15 per cent and the least error is 2 1 per cent 
1 lie peicintage in our senes of cases probably lies bctw'een the tw^o men- 
tioned, It appears to he about the 6 per cent repiesentcd by the 14 cases of 
'loup 3 

I hi'» iinpie>*.eN us as a gratify iiigly small error when it is consideied th.it 
tiiL di.jgno'iH ot ehronic nervous exhaustion cannot be made on the basis of 
• 'hjettnc finding'* hut in, ratlier, based on the paucity of objective findings 
in additum to the result', of careful study' of the symptoms jiieseiited 
n tiu patient and the hi.'.toiy elicited from him It impresses us that 
i diagno'tic aecuiacy tit 94 per cent in chrome nervous exhaustion com- 
pirt* . ui.taldy with the aeturacy of diagnosis in other conditions IIou- 
'tu'.iytug this pereeiitagc of accuracy may be, it is desirable to im- 
h ( »ur '•ludy sho'.e-, that the eonditioiis which need to be most 
« ought tt.r, before tlie diagiiO'!-? of chronic nervous exhaustion is 

.<i *'% ift uyj niurtuth-m eltronie eiieephahlis, and tuberculosis 

1 "riir lu n.tdita* or '.urgical diagno'.i-. .ire viewed differently If a 
Ui ... vh ,i ‘llv d'.igj;r.-,^.d a', uute appendicitis i> shown at opeiation to he 
*' diagi.ft'tj. i lU Is eoiisidtre'tl iniieh less m error than if 

' ' *' ' . .r . to iiive cli'’tjnic nervous evliaustiou is eventiMllv 
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shown to be affected witli hypeithyroidism Such discrimination is not 
only unfan, but it encourages the diagnosis of organic disease when none is 
present Much is being said and written regarding nervous indigestion, 
constitutional biologic mfenoiity and the various types of psychoneurosis 
A real sei vice would be accomplished if the accuracy of such commonly made 
diagnoses can be determined 

Summary 

Case records of 235 patients were studied in order to determine the 
accuracy of the diagnosis of chronic nervous exhaustion made on an average 
of SIX and a half years before final examination of the patient In our 
cases, tlie accuracy of the diagnosis of chronic nervous exhaustion was found 
to be between 85 and 98 per cent The actual figure seems to be about 94 
per cent The figure stated indicates that the diagnosis of chronic nervous 
exhaustion, when made under good circumstances, is reliable in high degree 



IRRADIATION TREATMENT OF 
HYPERTHYROIDISM * 

liv George E Pfahler, M D , Sc D , F A C P , Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The internist is usually the first to come in contact with a case of 
hyperthyroidism To him belongs the responsibility of making the diag- 
nosis by Its differentiation from other similar clinical syndromes, and he 
should remain in charge until the patient is restored to a normal condition 
and IS able to carry on his usual occupation The treatment of hyperthy- 
roidism docs not consist merely in treating tlie thyroid either by irradiation 
or operation , the predisposing and exciting causes of the disease should be 
renio\cd, and after actue local treatment the patient should be guided and 
guarded In competent medical advice Crile,^ sa>s “ In 3 3 per cent of our 
total cases, there is a recurrence of the hyperthyroidism after partial thy- 
roidectomy In c\ery case in which this occurs it wnll be found that there 
has been a persistence of the agents which w'ere active in producing the 
primary hyperthyroidism — focal infection, social maladjustments, worry, 
overwork oi some other strain ” In general, about 10 to 20 per cent of 
eases of hyperthy loidism fail to get permanently well, wdiether treated by' 
surgery or ii radiation It is, theiefore, quite proper that the subject of 
nonojierative treatment of hyperthyroidism should be presented before this 
body, for the general care of the patient is absolutely essential 

It is well known to you all that patients wdio aic suffeiing from hyper- 
tnyroidisin assoeiated with a goiter postpone the consultation with their 
lamily physunans foi fear that they will be sent to a surgeon for operation 
To avoid siuh delays, and to conser\e the patients’ energy it is therefore well 
to rtiiumbei that iriadiation therapy is approximately of equal value to 
surgery m the end lesults, and if patients leain that not all cases must be 
operated upon they will be less likely’ to delay' consultation 

In dealing vviili hyperthyroidism, we must assume that there is an over- 
^Kiwtii O'- a new growth of the thyroid gland, or a hyperfunction of the 
normal amount oi glandular tissue Tlje cemditioa e'an he iclieved by sur- 
4 ir\ .I'lfl satisfactory results can be obtained if the suigeoii removes just 
tilt rijlit ‘iiuaint of iissuc, or the disease e.in be eoniiolled by irradiation 
wnie’n gr ulually uduie> the activity of the cells, even in eases with no tiimoi 
> hy|Hrtro 5 ,u\ and taiises an atri;phy of the hy pci tiopiuc or hyperplastic 
£! ' 1 . winp, pre'-Liii With careful clinical observation cheeked by tests of 
. u uit tabMls^iu (nitr need not exceed the neeessaiy drjs.igt 

Ixuie’viiuNs fOK Irkvoivuox 

IG nl u‘K, j ,,*tr tiijicrvations and those of oditr radiologists, v\e believe 
%r<- d. ?*>.n I'* li'dn Ued in all ca'cs <>1 hyperthyroidism in whieh the 


\ , t! ' ti 


.'Mi * . 'h- A'i. r ^ 
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patient is not in crisis, or is not suffering from definite pressure symptoms 
We recommend operation in all simple or nontoxic goiters, unless there is 
some contraindication, in which case a moderate amount of irradiation may 
be used Sometimes brilliant results are obtained even with large goiters 
of this type 

Advantages of Irradiation 

1 The fear of operation is eliminated and tlierefore the patient is more 
likely to come under treatment early and before cardiac damage has talcen 
place 

2 Due to elimination of this fear, and early treatment, the patients are 
not interrupted m their occupation When the disease is well advanced, or 
serious symptoms are present, they must, how'ever, be put at rest 

3 There is no pain or shock and no great inconvenience if the condition 
IS treated reasonably early 

4 Patients with advanced disease or serious heart complications may be 
treated without shock, and if radium is used, need not even be removed from 
their room 

5 There is no risk of mortality from the treatment 

6 There is an absence of scars or keloid formation 

7 The end results are approximately equal to those obtained by surgery 

Objections 

1 Bw ns The danger of bums naturally comes into a patient’s mind, 
because they have occurred occasionally in the early years of irradiation 
therapy when the method was being developed and, since such patients do 
not die, a few such accidents in the country become known far and wide, 
whereas if a patient dies during an operation, from any accident or any 
complication, burial takes place It is accepted as one of the hazards of the 
procedure and may be ignored, or is soon forgotten 

2 T elangiectasis and skin atrophy are dangers which must be taken into 
consideration In our cases the foimer has occurred in 3 0 per cent of 533 
cases, but tliese have occurred m our earlier treated cases Its occurrence 
depends upon tlie amount of the total irradiation, and while it may follow 
a single excessive dose of rays, it may occur without any erythema ever 
having been produced We have not seen telangiectasis m any cases m 
which we had not given more than eight series such as are described in our 
tedinic We aim, tlierefore, to obtain our results with from six to eight 
series Even when telangiectasis has occurred, it has been, except in one 
case, only slight, and has not bothered tlie patients much 

3 Exacerbation of symptoms may occur after the first treatment This 
has been especially emphasized by Boiak,® Pordes® and Goette,* but in our 
experience sucli an increase has been insignificant and no more than may 
occur from time to time independent of treatment If such an increase is 
feared, it may be well to decrease the dose in the first senes, especially in 
tlie severe cases 
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4 Myxedema Myxedema has not occurred in any of our cases 
Hypothyroidism has occurred only in four cases of our series, or less than 
1 per cent, and in only one of these four cases was it sufficiently severe to 
require desiccated thyroid Groover® reported subsequent hypothyroidism 
in only 1 3 per cent of his cases Our low .percentage of hypothyroidism 
after irradiation is m part due to our ability' to reduce the excessive secretion 
gradually, and m part due to the fact that the normal thyroid cells are rather 
resistant to irradiation Walters, Anson, and Ivy “ state the experimental 
literature at hand indicates that the noimal thyroid tissue is resistant to 
rocntgen-rays and concluded from their own studies that the “ normal thy- 
roid of the dog 13 quite resistant to roentgen-rays and degenerative changes 
arc not caused by the dosage used in the experiments, which is a dosage 
known to be of clinical value, and m the dosage used do not cause extensive 
proliferation of connectne tissue" We have also clinical pi oof that the 
normal thyroid is veiy resistant to irradiation, in the fact that zve have 
obtained no hypothyroidism in any cases of carcinoma of the larynx, 
pJiaryn i or neck in zuhicli zoe have used many times the total dosage used in 
hyperthyroidism The diseased thyroid tissue on the othei hand seems to 
be very sciiaitne as judged by clinical results 

5 Damage to the Parathyroids Ivy and his associates state “ The 


txpennKiUal rtaiilis inditate that the clinical dosage in the treatment of 
luptrihyrouhsin will not injure the paiathyroids " Confirming the ex- 
permieiital work, we can state that none of our patients and none recorded 
in tin. literature have shown any* tetany following irradiation Neither has 
any ittanv occurred following the enormous dosage used in the treatment of 
i.irtiinjina of the larynx, in which the thyroids and the parathyioids are 
cm-^taiuly t\po'.ed to irradiation of sufficient quantity to cause the surface 
kill and tilt Mirtact of the mucous membrane to desquamate 

6 DijjiLulty ir Snb.\e(jiunt Surgical Removal if This Should Be Neces- 
'>ary I in-> objection need only be considered in a small percentage of cases 
it.nh o8 jjtr eeiu of onr cases were operated upon), and in only one of 
tiie~t, an 4, irly ta'.e in onr senes, was any dilfieulty involved It is now 
^nerally ,i<lnimtd that .idliesioiis are found m as many cases which have 
iit.l no urev lolls irradiation as iii cases which have been treated (G 
) Iviselberg, who wa> linst to consider adhesions as a postir- 
t .fbu'oji eomphtation, now disregards them as irrelevant 

^ A/oa Ri ipoese fo IrradiaUun With irradiation we usually get some 
ill pro\vi»unt at tiie end ot a meavth and very definite miproveiiieiit at the end 
tao If {jn* ^tirgton Uses two weeks preparatory to operation. 


K « • t « i C 


vs to reeuvvr trom tlie operation and a month f(;r convale'.eeiice, the 
e la tunc is !K*t so jreat At the* end of tliese two months, however. 


f <■ ‘ . a, r..”y eT.i4.t.t i n.ore vomplete relief of syin[)toms trom surgtry' 
I > It ' , , ’ri .'h »t kvC {ti e the surgetai reuu>ves the excess of glandular 
-‘i dt wi'l, I'-'-.uh.itn.ii •„(. reduce the hyperactiv ity and the 
t u: , ' .'('si 'lluv is a sl'.v, ..‘id progressive etfeU. 
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This slow response is not without its advantages, however, since the activity 
of the gland can be checked by frequent metabolic determinations and the 
final result controlled with greater nicety than when the hyperfunctioning 
gland IS removed at one sitting During this period of early treatment the 
internist should use all his known methods of helping the patient 

8 Permanent Cardiac Impairment Developing during the Prolonged 
Inadiation Treatment The improvement from irradiation comes more 
slowly than from surgery, but this difference is not as great as would at first 
appear There is likely to be considerable delay and advancement of the 
disease and damage to the heart before the patient will consent to an opera- 
tion, which will make up for any delay in the results from irradiation 
Progress in cardiac impairment may also occur in cases treated surgically, as 
IS indicated by the report made by Willius ® from the Mayo Clinic, in which 
he states “ At the time of initial examination at the Mayo Clinic, auricular 
fibrillation was found in 7 per cent of patients with exophthalmic goiter, and 
in 9 per cent of patients with hyperfunctioning adenoma These percentages 
are doubled while the patient is under observation, that is, during the pre- 
operative, operative and postoperative periods Auricular fibrillation may 
occur as a permanent, intermittent or paroxysmal disorder ” 

Holzknecht ° states that not one case is found in the literature, proving 
that tlie prolonged period of irradiation resulted in unnecessary damage to 
the heart 

Table I 

All Analysis of 698 Cases of Goiter * 


Cases with hyperthyroidism treated with roentgen-rays 440 

Cases with hyperthyroidism treated with radium 6 

Nontoxic goiter cases treated 59 

Malignancies of thyroid treated • 28 

Total cases treated 533 

Simple or nontoxic goiters in which we advised against irradiation and which were not 
treated 165 

Total 698 


* These statistics have been collected from our records by my associate, Dr Jacob H 
Vastine 

Under hyperthyioidism or thyrotoxicosis we have classed all exoph- 
thalmic goiter cases, all toxic adenomas, and those which had a high basal 
metabolism associated with the characteristic nervous symptoms even when 
no goiter and no exophthalmos were present 


Table II 

Results Obtained by Us in the Treatment of 440 Cases of Hjperthyroidisin 



Cured 

Markedly 

Improved 

Not 

Impro\td 

Percentage 

573 

306 

121 

Average number of treatments 

6 1 

5 7 

37 

Average time observed 

Total cured or markedly improved 

65 yrs 

879 per cent 

28 yrs 
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We have classed as cured those cases in which the basal metabolism is 
between plus 10 per cent and minus 10 per cent, the pulse has returned to 
normal, in which the weight has increased, approximately to what it was 
before the onset of toxic symptoms, and nervous and other clinical mani- 
festations have subsided; and in w'hich the goiter has either completely dis- 
appeared or is so involuted as to be entiiely unobjectionable from a cosmetic 
standpoint 

We ha\e classed as improved those cases in which the basal metabolism 
IS within normal limits or markedly decreased, and m which all clinical 
signs of tlnrotoxicosis ha\e disappeared, except a residual myocardial de- 
ticiencv, which was present before the beginning of irradiation We have 
classed here also those inoperable cases given irradiation to reduce the tox- 
icity and prepare them for operation The nomenclatuie frequently used by 
the internists and surgeons is “ economic restitution ” or “ rehabilitation ” 
In our senes it can be seen that in 87 9 per cent of the cases “ economic 
ic'.titution " 01 “ rehabilitation ” w'as obtained 


Recurrence 

Among patients w'c regarded as cured there were only two post- 
n radiation recurrences, or less than 1 per cent Theie were cases in 
which the metabolic rate was rapidly brought down to within noimal limits 
and sul)'>equcnt testa within several months showed it to have iisen 5 oi 
mrne pei cent above normal In such cases w'hich had been insufficiently 
treated, one or two nioie senes of treatments weie necessary before stabilua- 
ti<»n of the metabolic rate peiniancntly within noimal limits was obtained 
liu'e Were not legaided as leeurrcnees, since the patients were leally still 
tinder treatment 


Ilv 11 Ki nvHoioiftVi vv 1 1 Hour Palpaijle Gevndulvr Enlvugemknt 

I l^ a elaN>, of eaae'. in which irradiation is particularly indicated 
I hue weu ,v of thebe' case’a in our series There was economic restitution 
m I lie treatment tailed in five cases and three patients could not be 
ir leed 

In tiirti ea>es vehuh Were not re'^poiiding satis factoi ily, we tiled treat- 
iiKiu over tl’v' ler.ital ■>> mpailietic ganglia and over the suprarenals but w'ltli 
' • appro i tide clfe; t^ 

H? ir tiU"i tl'd not develop, because the larvnx and arytenoids vveie 
pf' ‘eeatt ioair oi o»ir earlier ia'«e*'. developed a ^cvert tracheitis, but these 
J’ i I ;a<> ( tli.m ilie* ught >erie-«, and it was dtnibtful whether the effeets. 
"ill <’.’u the irratb.it do 

i- vK. <>> aijur^* to life pirathvroid glands was observed in .iny of 
It 1 . 's' t'e that the poinial p irathv loids, hbe the normal thyroul, 
r :t.'. *D jrr idi -t'Dit Wc bedieve, however, that a fliseased paia- 
' t eDntsr.fuji.ry chmc.d ob'» r vat loll has Ik ell made 

‘ M b. '.U rrht • 


A r V. • id 
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Technic 

We routinely employ loentgeu-rays, using 130 kilovolts, 5 milliamperes, 
at 25 to 30 centimeters distance, with the equivalent of 6 millimeters of 
aluminum filtration The cervical region is divided into four fields, ap- 
proximately 5 by 15 centimeters in size Two of these are anterior and two 
are posterolateral The lower border extends down over the thymic region 
The larynx is protected with lead The rays are directed medially and 
downward, so that a cross-firing effect is obtained in the thyroid region 
These four areas constitute one series and they are usually given in one day, 
1 epeating tins series in three weeks, then in four weeks, increasing the inter- 
val according to the improvement obtained In simple or colloid goiters, 
30 or 40 pel cent doses may be given through the four above fields without 
danger of producing h 3 rpoth 5 froidism These several small doses will often 
be sufficient to show a definite decrease in size In adenomata, localized 
doses are usually employed, cross-firmg tlie adenoma through two portals 

In the mildly toxic cases we give an initial 50 per cent skin erythema 
dose through each of four portals This is repeated in three weeks and then 
the amount is decreased and the interval increased In the severer cases it 
is better to begin with smaller doses, not exceeding 40 per cent at the first 
senes This may be increased at subsequent series More than six series 
are rarely necessary, a good response sometimes being seen after four series 
We are reluctant to give more tlian six or eight series If a patient is not 
definitely improved after three to five series, and a lapse of two or three 
months from the beginning, otlier measures should be employed A careful 
record of the patient’s pulse, weight, and general health and the condition of 
the skin is made at each visit and frequent metabolic determinations are 
made Foci of infection are removed Chest examinations are made 
routinely on each new patient We recommend administration of quinine 
hydrobromide in five to ten grain doses, three times a day, unless ringing of 
the ears occurs (Bram) Dodd's lotion is prescribed for application to the 
neck to avoid skin damage The patient is cautioned against sunburning 
the neck or applying irritating salves or lotions Rest, so far as practicable, 
is advised, tlie patient being told never to stand when she can sit and never 
to sit when she can he down A high caloric diet of easily digested food 
IS recommended The patient is advised against tlie use of stimulants We 
have not found tlie administration of iodine helpful 

We employ roentgen irradiation routinely, because it has produced sucli 
uniformly good results We have treated only a few cases with radium 
whicli were unsuitable for roentgen-ray treatment Loucks^^ and Gins- 
burg prefer radium and hai e obtained excellent results Surely as good 
results can be obtained with radium as with roentgen-rays It would seem 
that radium is preferable for patients who cannot come for treatment, or 
for whom tlie excitement caused by the machinery would be harmful We 
have successfully used radium needles, mterstitially, m a localized adenoma 
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which did not respond to roentgen therapy as fast as we felt it should This 
can be done under mild narcosi§ without shodc to the patient and has proved 
to be a valuable procedure in selected cases 

Results Obtained by Other Radiologists 

Our results closely parallel those of other radiologists In a previous 
presentation we reviewed the reports of 20 other radiologists, covering over 
3300 cases, of which an average of 85 to 90 per cent have been cured or 
markedly improved There have been several excellent reports upon this 
Mibject since that time That of Menville” is probibly the most com- 
prehensive and the most representative, since he reviewed the work of 75 
ladiologKsts, both in Canada and the United States, by sending question- 
naires 'iiiis report covered 10,541 cases treated by iriadiation, of which 
06 2 per cent were cured, 21 per cent weie markedly improved and 12 4 per 
cent were not improved It is interesting to note tliat 10 per cent of these 
10,511 wcie cases m which surgery had previously been tried without suc- 
cess There were 8 45 per cent of recuriences following irradiation These 
rc'.ult'i, which are a faiily acciuate cross-section of the woik done by radiol- 
ogist.*. gcncralh, compare faiorably with the cross-section of the work done 
by the aieragc suigcon as repoitcd by MacLean m which he found the 
operative moitahij rate alone to be 7 per cent in cases of exophthalmic 
goitvr trc,'itcd surgically, although the best clinics leport less than 1 per cent 


Hull i Rri'ORis or Cisi II wing No Definite Thyroid Enlaugemcnf 

ft I-, impractical in a papei of this kind to make a detailed lecoid of all 
ui-'C'j ProbabK the most interesting and most difficult cases for diagnosis 
.irt iIkj-ic m v.hith there is no definite palpable thyroid enlargement, or in 
other v.orfN, no goner Hamburger and Lev,‘^ m 19v30, ha\e reported a 
'.vTit', (ft such cast'> and again called attention to the difficulty of making a 
lici^r^ois of hiptiilnroidisrn in the absence of goiter and in the absence of 
oili! r I \ pica! "imptoiiN 'Ihcy referred to the fact that Charcot rccog- 
' t/ul tJiK diliitiihv m 1885, and Chvostek also m 1887 Further studiei 
\ t,rt iNt> made on this gioiij) of cases by Levine and Sturgis,’'* and Fnesl 
isl 1 1 }( ’.tr •' Ii Is this group of tases that arc particular!} liable to be over- 
,in<l mi'-trtattd lor a long time It is also this group of cases wdiicli 
utiA ibh Luorabk for optraiion Wc arc likely to see more of this 
v'i > oi {.an. Its. huaU'.c of the fact that no goiter can he felt, and they ate 
C :> rv rt itrrtd t.i radjologiats for tuatincni I am, therefore, iccoidmg 
t.'-j b.'-x lb. m ciirono!(jgn.d cjirdcr, our cases which had no derimte thyroid 
.a. .is (.ollccicd from nu office records for me by 

Dr Jacob H Vastnic 4ho-.e patients, leturred tor treat- 
5 1 * .. 1 1 b «,u ai.dtK* .usd di igno't,d by ^ninunl clinicians who’C diagnosis 
f " d.f I . St u\,i\ ^ lU'd made 
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Case I 

Miss M K, age 19, was lefeired foi treatment of exophthalmic goiter on April 
5, 1913 The patient developed this condition after an attack of influenza in Decem- 
ber 1912, after which she became extremely nervous, and had a rapid pulse She was 
weak Her eyes were strikingly prominent, and while she had some general fullness 
of the neck, there was no palpable goiter, or definite localized enlargement Her gen- 
eral appearance, however, was tliat of a typical exophthalmic goiter She was given 
fractional doses of roentgen-ray treatment, winch was the custom at that time, be- 
tween May 5, 1913 and June 26, 1913 On October 7, 1914, she was free from all 
symptoms, except the prominence of her eyes She has remained free from symp- 
toms, except for the eyes, which have not yet returned to normal, though they have 
shown marked improvement Since then, she has been married She was in an air- 
plane accident in 1928, after which her nervousness increased somewhat, but an ex- 
amination on October 5, 1929 showed no evidence of goiter, and only slight exoph- 
thalmos Her skin was normal , her weight 147 lbs , her pulse at rest 78, and after 
exercise 84 She was reported well on January 13, 1933 

Case II 

Miss A R , age 28, referred on May 28, 1918, by Dr L N Boston, of Philadel- 
phia, for treatment of hyperthyroidism Exophtlialmos had been present about six 
years, and one and a half years previously both thyroid arteries had been ligated by 
Dr A C Wood There was no enlargement of the thyroid She improved tempo- 
rarily after the ligation She was brought for treatment on a stretcher Her pulse 
was 136 while lying down She was extremely nervous She showed definite im- 
provement after the first treatment, and after four treatments, she was able to sit up 
for three hours at a time, and could walk a distance of a city block without resting 
In April 1919, she returned to work in a knitting mill She was given eleven treat- 
ments in all, during a period of eleven months On January 28, 1929, her pulse was 
68 at rest, and 78 after exercise 

Case III 

Mrs E S , age 25, was referred on April 30, 1919, by Dr Wm H Good, of 
Philadelphia, for treatment of hypei thyroidism associated with exophthalmos, but 
without any enlargement of the thyroid gland At rest, her pulse was 80, but after 
slight exertion, was 120 We gave four series of treatments with the roentgen-ray 
during a period of three months, after whidi her nervous symptoms had definitely 
improved She was reported entirely well by Dr Good on July 14, 1929, or approxi- 
mately ten years after beginning treatment 

Case IV 

Mrs F E , age 32, was referred foi treatment of hyperthyroidism by Dr C M 
Fish, of Pleasantville, N J , on May 25, 1920 Four years previously she developed 
a profound and unexplained asthenia, and she began to feel tired without doing any- 
thing It even made her tired to go downhill During the year prior to treatment, 
she had had a persistent tiemor She had been treated during a year and a half for 
rapid heart by Dr Carrington of Atlantic City She then entered the University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital, March 1, 1920, under the care of Dr H M Fussel who made 
a diagnosis of hyperthyroidism She rested in bed for several weeks The basal 
metabolic rate was plus 15 There was no palpable goiter, and no exophthalmos She 
suffered from attacks of diarrhea Dr Fussel advised ligation of the thyroid artery 
An abnoimal shadow was shown by the roentgen-rays in the upper mediastinum which 
probably was an enlarged aberrant thyroid She showed some improvement from 
lest in bed before coming to me At the beginning of roentgen-ray treatment, the 
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pulse was 120 On January 7, 1921, all her s>niptoins had disappeared, and she was 
apparently well She was given six series of roentgen-ray treatments between iSIaich 
25, 1920 and October 29, 1920 The basal metabolic rate in July 1931 was plus 6 
On March 20, 1933, her pulse on arrival w'as 80, after exercise it arose to 90 At this 
time, her hjperthyroid symptoms seemed to have entirely disappeared 

Case V 

Mr A 1 B , age 39, referred by Dr T E Wills of Pottstown, Pa on June 30, 
1920, for roentgentherapy for hyperthyroidism During six months, he had little or 
no enlargement ot the thyroid, but he had tremors, nervousness, palpitation, loss ot 
weight, and tachycardia Roentgen-ray examination showed a substeinal thyioid en- 
largement Under roentgen-ray treatment, all of his symptoms disappeared, and on 
October 6, his pulse was 78 atter exertion, and he was practically free fioni symptoms 
On December 17, 1920, he was completely free fiom symptoms Di Wills leported 
him well on January 26, 1933 

Case VI 

Mrs M W was leleried by Dr A F Collier, of Waterbury, Conn, for tieat- 
nieiit of hyperthyroidism on January 31, 1921 Pier pievioiis treatment had consisted 
01 lest and iodine treatment w'hicli ga\e some tempoiary improvement, but the symp- 
toms recurred, and there was no improvement during a period of six months. The 
symptoms consisted of nervousness, excitability, palpitation, exhaustion, loss of 
weight, and some exophthalmos Ihe tliyroid was not enlarged The patient was 
gueii nine series ot roentgen-ray treatments between January 31, 1921 and May 17, 
1922 lliere was itni)ro\ement after the first treatment, and at the time of the last 
(leiimeiit, her pulse was 90 as compared with 140, her weight was 153 as compared 
with ni , hei baMl intiabolic rate was plus 3 

Case VII 

Mi'-j I‘ I’ , age 28, was lelerred on account of hyperthyroidism, with no palpable 
pi-'et, on Mareii oO, 1921, by Dr E II Goodman, and Dr John PI Musser of Phila- 
<‘t!''iiM Ihe bi'*il nietaliolic test showed phis 24 Pier pulse rate was 136 Koent- 
j:,> n . i> iiMin iiion showed no enlargement of the thyroid The heart action fluoro- 
I.' p.t il'y w IN vey e NCitable An examination of the eyes showed some congestion 
•n t’li. kit t\i, blit no eviphthalmos, and nothing else abnormal Roentgen-ray ex- 
> itJM’te.s ot tile pitnit.iry allowed Noine ealeaieous deposit m the region of the sella 
\it' - 1 er Ncviiiul 'triLs ot trtatinents, she felt \ery iniieli better She was less nerv- 
1 Mf Mil b .(! (ji>n. ot tile lornitr vague fullness and distress at the back of the 
! who. 1 , v.in Rns pronounced Her pulse had dropped to 100 llie last 

I' xri' 'ivi,n Oviiilitr 20, 1921, at which tune she seemed to be \ery much better 
‘ • * '■f t'lip’oi.iN Ho\-v%er. ihe deeeloped sonic new symptoms m December and 

Co Dr 1 r.iL.* I il'l 'Ce by Dr (jondman for operation upon the thyroid 
‘ ' a* j.t bick Uetuber 12, 1922 tor an exaiinnation of her spine on ae- 
' ■ * - puii. Uu roe.itgeii-ray exainin ition showed hypertiophic osteo- 

*1 ''ll ..id t: sS, C'.. h^p.rihyoMl syinptuins hid returned even .titer the op- 

' ' '* ’* u no iiir.oui to permit a roiiugen-ra\ exnmn.ttiun of her 

i cd *, • 1 nJure*, but It was iNo ,i iirgieal i.ith.re 

Cx,i VIH 

^ I ii, o' ii • II »n iceo'd oil M.ty », 1021 Il»* bid bem di>* 
** ‘ ‘ Dei > V> l*»lO :i diagilo.iN ol t*>Me goitef, and 

.11).* ij.’f ,. 1 j Ol h* srl d: f I e e m i pt tbit he got 
*’ t 1 , - I I ^ tpi 1 b- ft Dr ( riitti ol ('obmibii 
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Ohio, had seen tlie patient and had made a diagnosis of hypertliyroidisni He foiuid 
no enlargement of the thyroid The duration of his symptoms was 18 months He 
suftered from nervousness, sweating, loss of weight, tremor, and exophthalmos He 
received four series of roentgen-ray treatments from May 4, 1921 to August 11, 1921, 
at whicli time his symptoms had disappeared On January 9, 1933, tlie patient re- 
ported “ General healtli good No other treatment Pulse after rest 70, pulse after 
exercise 86 Weight 137 in die nude Neck normal Eyes normal ” 

Case IX 

airs H ai , age 24, was referred on May 7, 1921 by Dr Andrew Jackson, of 
Waterbury, Conn , for roentgendierapy of hyperthyroidism which had followed preg- 
nancy two years previously She had developed a rapid heart, a general nervous con- 
dition, and loss of weight, but she had no exophdialmos, and no enlarged thyroid 
The cardiac action had the excitability as seen fluoroscopically which is characteristic 
of wdiat one finds usually in hypertiiyroid cases, and which, while probably not pa- 
thognomonic, at least alwa} s makes me think of hyperdiyroidism Her pulse at rest 
w'as 104, and after exercise 130 This abnormal increase in pulse rate with slight 
exercise seems to run parallel w'lth die basal metabolism as determined in more re- 
cent 5 ears She was given nine series of roentgen-ray treatments between May 7, 
1921 and Februarj' 18, 1922, and on this date, a basal metabolism test was made which 
w'as minus one She had increased in weight from 113 5 to 135 lbs All of her other 
symptoms had disappeared She was reported w'ell January 31, 1933 

Case X 

Mrs J S , age 33, was referred by Dr Andrew Jackson, of Waterbury, Conn on 
May 21, 1921, widi die diagnosis of hyperthyroidism She had been nervous for 
man> mondis, but one month before coming to me, she had difiiculty in swallowing, 
a feeling of suffocation, and a constant oppression m the throat This led to a sus- 
picion of a goiter, but Dr Jackson and I were unable to palpate a goiter On the 
basis of loss of weight, tachycardia, and her general nervous condition, he made a 
diagnosis of h> perdij roidism I was unable to palpate any enlarged thyroid, but by 
roentgen-ray examination, I found a compression of the trachea, and a diagnosis of 
substemal diyroid was made Five series of roentgen-ray treatments w'ere given be- 
tween j\Iaj 21, 1921, and November 25, 1921, at which time her symptoms were re- 
lieved, she looked well, felt fine, and her pulse had returned to normal 

Case XI 

Miss V E , age 29, was referred b> Dr T H Weisenburg, of Philadelphia, for 
treatment of hypertliyroidism, on June 29, 1921 Previously she had had a double 
ligation in June 1916 and thyroidectomy in 1917 Before coming to us she had been 
suffering from toxic sjTiiptoms and had been bedfast for six montlis She had defi- 
nite exophtlialmos but no palpable thyroid She was given four series of roentgen- 
ray treatments between June 29, 1921 and October 12, 1921, at which time she was 
free from symptoms and was delighted She immediately took up training as a tech- 
nician under me She completed tins course as roentgen-ra> technician, and then 
ser\ed as an assistant technician for an additional year in our hospital when she left 
to accept a position in another hospital Her present address has been lost. 

Case XII 

Miss M L O, age 49, was referred b\ Dr Judson Daland of Philadelphia, on 
April 29, 1922, for treatment of exophthalmic goiter, of about one gear’s duration 
The thjroid, however, was not enlarged She had ner\ousness, irritability, sweating, 
djspnea, palpitation, and loss of weight, associated with tremor and exophthalmos 
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Her basal metabolic rate \\a:> plus 40 She was gnen nine senes of tieatments and 
on April 16, 1923, Dr Alex Klein wrote as follow's “ This patient was referred to 
me by Dr Daland in Hay of last year and has been under my care since Her basal 
metabolism at that time was plus 40, pulse 90, respiration 24, systolic blood pressure 
155, diastolic 100 A second test on November 27, 1922, show's a basal metabolism of 
plus 30, pulse 92, respiration 28, systolic pressure 160, diastolic 100 A test made 
two days ago showed a basal metabolism of plus 7, pulse 62, respiration 19, systolic 
pressure 170; diastolic 110 The basal rate is normal This very marked improve- 
ment is due entirely to roentgen-ray treatment The increasing hypei tension is most 
probably a result of her menopause ’* On May 22, 1933, this patient called for in- 
spection and was entirely well Her pulse was 68, and her weight 153 

Case XIII 

Miss F J H , age 39, w'as referred for roentgen-ray treatment on account of 
hyperthyroidism on No\ ember 2, 1922 by Dr Julian Adair, of Wilmington, Del She 
was highly uer\ou3 and would break down when she attempted to do a full day’s work 
of eight hours She had not been able to work for five months She had sweats, 
diarrhea, irritability, palpitation, tremor, but no goiter and no exophthalmos She 
had a wikl Lxcited appearance Her basal metabolic rate was plus 45 The pulse rate 
during rest was 130, after exercise 150 She was given the first senes of roentgen- 
ray tr«.atnn.iu-, on No\tmber 3, 1922 The second senes was interfered with by an 
uuomobile accident and therefore could not be given until December 8, 1922 On 
Airgust 5, l‘>29, the patient was symptomatically well Hci pulse was normal 


Case XIV 

Mrs W II , age 17, was referred by Dr. Edwin H Johnson, of Naugatuck, 
on May 9, 1<*23 for tieatment of exophthalmic goiter Her eyes had always 
I en pro'mm nt, but during the pre\ious 18 mouths this prominence had definitely in- 
irea eJ She ln<l the appear nice of being extremely ncreous, she was irritable and 
it’d eating ot the skin, asthenia, and tachycardia Her pulse was 140, her basal 
i..ei t/oln. ra»t> was phis 21 We could find no enlaigemcnt of the thyroid She had 
i ' ;’i; oeTK . of ruuugtu-iay tre itments between May 9, 1923 and April 6, 1924 Her 
f . tl i!.i t ihoi'c late on Dtceiiiber 18, 1921 was plus two The exophthalmos per- 
I il it h I I intil Ji'h 1, 1929, at which time she w’as in other respects well. 


Case XV 

11 \ D . igt 51, wa-> rcierrtil lor tieatment ot hyperthyroidism by Dr M 
Ah'- ' ’ hr. ot Waierbury, Conn , on August 15, 1923 The duration of his symp- 
. * • lire', \v'r-», hat tliey h.nd Ikcii worse during the previous year Ihey con- 

1* ' d n!.rvoli5nL^'>, d(.finite exoplithalinos, losi of weight, without enlarge- 
i <>, ; ,a'Tr<'*d I ic v.nh a'-thciua, marked tremor and a pulse v.irying between 

') > 2 110 Ire tiMuv.n.r note wa-. iindc by Dr Alt-Nander on July "31, 1923. "I 
i n.L'- Mr !> \t.r\ t irtUiJfv an<l wine to Mime very definite conclusions 'Ihe 
' ' ‘ I ‘ srni’i tiri.c-,’ dt'ci^e, but hi-» ca->e prcicnts feature •< which m.ikc 

„I, ,, V'M tj.rit.o'i t> comniiiidicatcd birat, hi;, thyroid gl.uid is not 
, * ' ; 'j-. Me ii,> e i» not due lo poi-.oii-. in the -jy stern, elaborated by 

' ’ “ ' M .! i, p.-: iiil ptrccl oi a disturbance oi mtcrn.d secretion Re- 

‘ “ ' ' ‘ , . i o '* ccin? at pirt ot the trouble Since the thyroid is not 

' ' i ' ‘ w.i, ’ more d’l'uuU, d the rc->ult, lc-.-» cert.iiti We 

^ i i e Cor !.u«in oi h>-, heart, v«hteh r«'illy far from 

• ' »•■•«.» M t ‘At I land rii oper nion with impunity " 

’ " * r> • - , { ’ Jl, lv2J jia- 22 nu*;roM.f)pic CA.inan itton 
‘ ' ' ' I -r .1 tVr f.. » •, >,ti; d » t dio.ve»l tidar.;en,en» of 
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both tlie right and left chambers An electiocaidiogiam showed evidence of left 
preponderance and a heart rate of 130 He was given two series of loentgen-ray 
treatments, the second one September 13, 1923 The trip, however, was so exhausting 
and he was in such serious condition that we hesitated to give him further treatment 
We advised treatment nearer home On December 8, 1923, we received the following 
letter from Di Alexander “ Sorry to report that the patient died two weeks ago 
The terminal illness was cardiac decompensation and hypostatic congestion of the kid- 
neys It is really no wonder that he died since he was in such an extremely poor con- 
dition when I sent him to you You will please recall that I saw him only a few days 
before sending him to you ” (Maiked as a failure ) 

Case XVI 

!Mrs W H , age 64, referred by Dr G M Piersol, of Philadelphia, on March 28, 
1924, for treatment of hyperthyroidism The basal metabolic rate was plus 60 She 
was extremely nervous and at times had diarrhea She had lost about 40 pounds of 
weight and suffered from asthenia and tachycardia Her pulse varied between 110 
and 140 There was no palpable goiter, and no exophthalmos She received eight 
roentgen-ray treatments between March 28, 1924, and December 16, 1924 Her basal 
metabolic rate on February 17, 1925, showed plus 5, and she was free from symptoms 
She was still well on June 25, 1929 

Case XVII 

Mr C P , age 35, w'as referred for treatment of hyperthyroidism on November 
20, 1924, by Dr T H Weisenburg, of Philadelphia, at which time the basal meta- 
bolic rate was plus 48 There was a history of toxic symptoms during two to three 
years, consisting of nervousness, irritability, sweating, tachycardia, asthenia, and as- 
sociated with hallucinations There was no enlargement of the thyroid The patient 
received only one series of roentgen-ray treatments Then he moved to New York 
and later to Europe According to the last report on January 19, 1933 his general 
health w'as fair He had no other form of treatment (Marked as a failure ) 

Case XVIII 

Miss B C , age 22, w'as referred tor treatment oi hj pertliyroidism by Dr Marika 
Lambichi, of Chester, Pennsylvania on December 3, 1924, at which time her basal 
metabolic rate was plus 18, and her pulse 110 Her symptoms had existed since July 
1924 She was markedly nervous, irritable, had abnormal sweating, and palpitation 
of the heart There was no palpable thyroid, but there seemed to be an enlargement 
of tlie upper mediastinal shadow, suggesting a substernal thyroid The cardiac action 
was of the type that one sees in hyperthyroidism as shown fluoroscopically She was 
given six series of roentgen-ray treatments, and on June 22, 1924 she was free from 
symptoms and her basal metabolic rate was zero Her basal metabolic rate on July 9, 
1931 was plus 6 She was well on February 17, 1932 

Case XIX 

Mrs H W , age 68, was referred on April 25, 1925 by Dr Gordon Saxon and 
Dr Earl French, of Philadelphia, for treatment of hyperthj roidism associated witli 
cardiac dilatation The patient had a rapid pulse, weakness, and nervousness, but no 
enlargement of the thyroid, and no prominence of the eyes She had marked tachy- 
cardia, with a pulse of 134 when at rest, and 160 after exercise, associated with the 
peculiar cardiac action as seen fluoroscopically which one finds m hyperthyroidism, 
and which often leads us to suspect hj^perthyroidism The roentgen examination of 
the chest showed a strong suggestion of enlargement of the middle lobe of the thyroid 
downward, but there was no palpable enlargement The cardiac shadow was m- 
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cruibccl W'e gave her four senes of roentgen-ray treatments between Apnl 2S, 1925 
and September 12, 1925, at which time she was markedly improved, and Dr French 
reported on July 22, 1929 that the patient was well He regarded this as a remark- 
.ible cure 

Case XX 

Airs AI H H, age 62, was referred by Dr Win St Bertolet of Reading, Penn- 
s>Kania on September 19, 1925. She had, however, been treated about 10 years 
previously at the Aledico-Chirurgical Hospital for exophthalmic goiter Her chief 
compKiints were tachycardia, slight exophthalmos, and extreme nervousness, loss of 
weight, palpitation or tlie heart Her pulse was 140, and her basal metabolism was 
plus 47. \Ve gave her nine senes of roentgen-ray treatments betw'een September 19, 
1925 and June 8, 1926, at which tune her pulse had returned to normal Her neivous- 
tuis had disappeared Her weight had returned to normal She W'as seen on Alay 
16, 1927, when she appeared well When seen on Februaiy' 26, 1932, hei pulse was 
normal, 76 at rest, and 84 after exercise On Febiuary 26, 1932, she was well, work- 
ing regularly as a teacher 

Case XXI 

Alibs F .M B , age 44, waa referred tor treatment ot hypertliy roidism on October 
29, 1925, by Dr H AI Eberhard, of Philadelphia The basal metabolic rate detei- 
nniied on October 27, 1925, w.is plus 36 She had been treated in the Woman’s 
llomcop iihic Hospital for a nervous breakdown two years previously She was kept 
at r«.5t 111 bed tor one month and tins was follow'ed by improvement One of hei chief 
lomplainta was a "dUiSincsS cotihned to the left side of the head and left side of the 
iHjdy '* In addition to this, she complained of nervousness, irritability, sweating, 
palpitation and a rapid pulse She had no thyroid enlargement We gave her three 
ericu 01 rotmgtn-r,-’\ treatments bctw'oen October 29, 1925, and December 31, 1925, 
u which time she secniod to be well Hie basal metabolic rate on December 27, 1925 
wai miniio 3 bile was reported w'ell by Di. Eberhard on July 16, 1929 


.Mr- 


C ISE XXII 

\\ P .N , age 39, was loferred by Dr Gordon Sa\on, of Philadelphia, 


vpt'J JO, iPJO Her bi-ai metabolic rate was plus 68 The duration of symptoms 
a . lie Haiuih. Iltr vlner symptoms were iieTvousiiess, dyspnea, palpitation, swe’at- 
jj : ’(j.- ot Weight, and marked tremor Jhere was no thyroid enlaigeineiit 'Ihe pa- 
t.e! s. * ti! K la'ed HI appe traiice Her pulse varied betw'eeii 128 and 150 She was 
t.eii irii-> 01 rotiitgeii-iay treatments between April 20, 1926, and November 
] PL’o, at \.ii!eh lime, she seemed to be well On January 27, 1927, Dr. Sa\on did 
. < ; ‘U i i Hat lij.-’i-iin wliieli showed plus 10 Her weight had increased ironi lO-l 
' * iJ* ler puMe h ‘0 dropped trom 150 to 92 'ihe bnval metabolism reeord in her 
' • * * u • I, Id lo vs \iuil 20 1026, plii> 08, June 5, 1926, plus 25, September 7, 1926, 
, .1 1'# , J n.!’ r, J{ phi, lO, I'ehruarj 12, 1932, phis I She was reported well 
, i . j, p,^t3 
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C\s> XXIll 

vt !7, ’.a, r.ierred bj Dr. Carl I* Wthleii, i»l Beihleliem, Pentsyl- 
.i-e* 7. P>J7, lor rcentgeii-r v trealinent of Inperthyrmflism Her 
' ve.'i 1 r•^l< f. * , , 1.1 i'.t't,,, and lf»sa of weight Her bi-.il iiietT- 
t *0 We p >• at Ts >£ A is IJt», liter esefeije I 13 \eef>rf!mg t*> 
1 * ; . . vv it a , high a, 2* 0 I id vo ippreel ihle etlkirge- 

i .* 5 a » . s , t ’ till . ,, l,*,» 'he } d tieh, e trdii, a ahetna. In > of 
< V.(* ^i.e ' .c.i , os {;i :iaa!» Iclwe^n 7, 

'* 1 f . ' * *.e' i i’ - .1 'v, t >. i i c’f, I't'i jftr t '"t n t e lOO 
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On February 29, 1932, her pulse was 76 at rest, and 82 after exercise She had 
gained 27 pounds 

Case XXIV 

!Mrs R C , age 31, w'as referred for treatment of hyperthyroidism by Dr Clif- 
ford Waas, of Atlantic City, N J , on April 25, 1928 Her symptoms had extended 
over a period of a year and a half, consisting of nervousness, irritability, palpitation, 
loss of w^eight, dyspnea, and tremor Her basal metabolic rate was plus 16, on April 
25, 1928 I w'as unable to find any enlargement of the tliyroid by roentgen-ray ex- 
amination or palpation, and no exophthalmos She had two series of roentgen-ray 
treatments April 25, and Slay 16 When examined on July 20, 1929, she was free 
from any sjmptoms, had gained 15 pounds in weight and seemed to be in perfect 
health She w'as reported well on Januarj' 5, 1933 


Case XXV 


Miss T B , age 48, was referred by Dr Francis Dever, of Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania on ^lay 14, 1928, for treatment of hypertliyroidism She had extreme nervous- 
ness during three months wuth loss of 40 pounds in w'eight She suffered with marked 
tremor, excitability, and had a pulse rate of 145 She had no goiter, and no exoph- 
tlialmos Her basal metabolic rate w'as plus 40 She was given six series of roent- 
gen-ray treatments betw'een May 14, 1928, and October 2, 1928, at which time she was 
free from symptoms, and had gamed 15 pounds in weight Her pulse at rest was 88, 
and after exercise 98 Her basal metabolic rate w'as minus 7 She w'as well July 10, 
1929 


Case XXVI 


Mr C S H , age 45, was reterred by Dr J M Anders and Dr John H Dripps, 
of Philadelphia, on June 2, 1928 There was a history of thyroid enlargement since 
February 19, 1928, but at tlie time the patient came to us there was no palpable en- 
largement There was no exophthalmos He had lost 27 pounds in six weeks, had 
marked tremor, w'as very irritable, suffered from dyspnea, palpitation, diarrhea, and 
the basal metabolic rate was plus 97 This patient came for only one treatment and 
was tlien operated upon by Dr Qiarles Frazier in July and in October 1928 (^larked 
as a failure ) 

Case XXVII 

Miss il P , age 19, was referred for treatment of hyperthyroidism by Dr Horace 
Ewing, of Philadelphia, on July 12, 1928 Her chief symptoms were loss of weight, 
nervousness, asthenia, and a basal metabolic rate of plus 58 Her pulse rate at rest 
was 104, and after exercise 120 The patient improved after tlie first treatment but 
came only for one more The final result is unknown She cannot be traced 


Case XXVIII 

Mrs W B F , age 46, was referred for treatment for exophthainnc goiter, on 
March 18, 1929, by Dr Thomas Klein, of Philadelphia The patient had a thyroid- 
ectomy done four and tliree-fourtlis years previously, and also had had a few roentgen- 
ray treatments, following w'liich she felt fairly well for one year, and then became 
nen ous again, lost w'eight, and eloped an exophthalmos of the left eye She had 
the appearance of being poorlj nourished, and had a noticeable exophthalmos of the 
left eye Her basal metabolic rate was plus 35 The patient had two series of roent- 
gen-rays (added to tliat already receded before coming to us) on ilarch IS, 1929, and 
April 10, 1929 She has had no treatment since, because the last treatment given to 
her gave some s> mptonis of indigestion which she blamed on the treatment, and there- 
fore, she was unwilling to have more On January 16, 1933, her w'eight had increased 
two pounds, her neck w'as normal, and her eyes were normal, but her pulse was still 
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120 She had insufficient treatment, but there seemed to be some improvement as a 
result of the treatment she had received (Marked as a failure ) 

Case XXIX 

ilrs fl S, age 43, was referred for treatment of iiyperthyroidism by Dr Myrtle 
Frank, of Egg Harbor, N J , on March 27, 1929 The patient had only one treat- 
ment. She had symptoms of nervousness, but no palpable tliyroid enlargement She 
had irritabilit>, palpitation, d>spnea, and no exophthalmos She complained of tremor 
and sweating Her basal metabolic rate was plus 20 She could not be tiaced 

CvsE XXX 

Mrs A J. S, age 32, was referied for treatment of hyperthyroidism on Decem- 
ber 2, 1929, bj Dr F A Faught, of Philadelphia Her chief complaint was nervous- 
iitsa, loss of 38 pounds m weight, asthenia, headaches, pain in the back of the head 
and iicck intermittently Ihere was doubtful bilateral enlargement of the thyroid 
bhe complained of some palpitation, but no exophthalmos She had slight tremor 
Ikr b.iaal metabolic rate was plus 20 Ihe patient received five series of roentgen- 
ray treatnicntj. between December 2, 1929 and May 19, 1930, when the basal metabolic 
late was plus 7, the pulse 82, and her general health improved Pier basal metabolic 
I ite in March 1931 was minus 4 She had no fullness m the neck, and her eyes were 
normal 

Case XXXI 

Miss L 15 15 , age 23, a stenographer, was referred on Februaiy 19, 1930, by Dr 
L W i'angburii, ot Philadelphia, for treatment of hyperthyroidism During six 
incinihs, she nad tompiained oi extreme nervousness, irritability, sw'eating, asthenia, 
lo.j ot V. tight, and paljutation Her eyes were very prominent, her pulse was 120. 
1 liioro-t<ip cnly, iht heart attioii showed the excited action which always suggests 
nj,ptfthyroi(!um Ao guutr waa palpable, and no goiter was demonstrated by roent- 
j.'.'i t Miii'.Mt'uii Htr b.‘'d metabolic rate was plus 15 She was gi\en three senes 
oi r. ray trtainitnts between February 19, 1930, and April 10, 1930 Hic basal 

I, ' I o’ I fait on June 5, 1930, was plua 3 Her piiEe was normal, but her eyes w'ere 
* ‘I s.' j'ltiv pru.ii'rein On January IS, 1933, she was w'ell 


Ca^e XXXII 

Mi> I If, .gt 21, wa-, rtltrred for treatment of hyptithyruidisni by Dr L F, 
. oi i^ml 'dtlijlii.i, on Marth 28, 1930 In December 1927, she had a basal 
’ V r wt phi^ 1 In December 1929, she developed dehaite symptoms of 
< i'ai d her ba.il metabolic rate wa-. phis 11 Under iodine treatment, 
' i’’i; 1 ebrv .ry 0, 1931 to plii'i 13 On March 3, 1930, her basal metabolic 
. V , I n . 21 Her elnef comDlamts were '‘peculiar waves" passing over 
, e 1 i’ 5 i.v-i ni her face, aad other tunes in lucali/ed areas throngii her 
’ > ' '‘W ’ t<» ti e ' nervous *ympiom., she had tachycardia .ind a-»tlu*iii i 

J. I'i.ir.i, .e lit 'he eye,, riu enl.argtnum of the thyroid \Vc made a 

' , e J'.! { n J ,t C4/,i 1 reeojnve no mbsteiiial enlargement, and no 

* , 1 A td o . n en’ar,jtd tluroid Her baial metal, olte late on 

, ' 5 ‘ V f(i ^}crwe...ed e.en erie > of n,tii'gen*r.iy tre itiiuiit', be- 

* * ’• - < P'- ) A Jt .. 12, J9 5i>, . aie ,e,niM to he sy niptuni itieally well 

’ r t, 1 }'s f 23, .vt, ph * 2 >!.c v. i, reported ‘'ell on 


( V . \*-,xin 

, '1 ,rre.' e., A,?'d 15, PUo b. Dr, hri'ni, J, 
* *r n* , ' *t's. 'o d. ...5 liivb .‘1; > * li'i/ic 
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rate was plus 42 The patient had exophthalmos and some general fullness of the 
neck, but no goiter He had seven senes of roentgen-ray treatments behveen April 
13, 1930 and October 27, 1930 He was not responding well Therefore, treatment 
was given on December 8, 16, 27, and 30, 1930, over the suprarenals The basal meta- 
bolic rate dropped to plus 26, but he was not well The patient was operated upon on 
April 30, 1931 There has remained some prominence of the eyes, but otherwise the 
patient has recovered (Marked as a failure ) 

Case XXXIV 

^Iiss ASK, age 38, librarian, was referred for treatment of hyperthyroidism 
by Dr Gordon Saxon of Philadelphia, on May 16, 1930 At that time her basal 
metabolic rate was plus 74 This condition developed after an attack of influenza in 
January 1930 Her cliief symptoms were nervousness, irritability, palpitation, asthe- 
nia, dj spnea and loss of weight There was no enlarged thyroid, and no prominence 
of die ejeballs Her pulse rate was 126 She was given eight series of roentgen-rav 
treatments between May 16 1930 and January 30, 1931 Her basal metabolic rate on 
January 30, 1931, u'as plus 33 On September 19, 1931, it was plus 28 and on March 
21, 1932, it was plus 10 

Case XXXV 

^Ir C E W, age 57, was referred for treatment of hyperthyroidism by Dr 
Francis J Dever, of Betiilehem, on November 29, 1930 He was suffering from 
exophthalmos, tickling sensation in the throat, marked nervousness, irritability, pal- 
pitation, sweating, loss of weight, and tremor He had a basal metabolic rate of plus 
70, with no enlargement of the thyroid He improved clinically, but not sufficiently 
His basal metabolism did not improve It was still plus 71 on May 13, 1931 He was, 
therefore, operated upon by Dr Wm L Estes, Jr , who did a subtotal thyroidectomy, 
after which he recovered except for the prominence of his ejes (^larked as a fail- 
ure ) 

Case XXXVI 

]\Irs J B , age 61, was referred for treatment of hj'perthyroidisin by Dr Gordon 
Saxon, of Philadelphia on November 2, 1931 The duration of her symptoms was 
seven months They consisted of nervousness, astiienia, palpitation, and loss of about 
32 pounds of weight She had tachycardia with a pulse rate at rest of 140 and after 
exertion of 156 Her basal metabolic rate was plus 33 She also had a marked 
tremor Roentgen-ray examination of the chest seemed to show some increased sub- 
sternal shadow above the arch of the aorta, which might be due to enlarged thyroid, 
but there was no palpable thyroid enlargement and no exophthalmos We gave her 
three series of roentgen-ray treatments between November 2, 1931 and January 4, 
1932 On June 13, 1933, she w'as reported as being entirely well by Dr Saxon 

Case XXXVII 

]\Irs T M , age 35, was referred by Dr Gordon Saxon, and Dr William Higbee, 
of Philadelphia, on May 27, 1932, for treatment of h 3 rpertliyroidism The patient had 
had a thyroidectomy on March 19, 1927 During the year before coming to us, she 
w'as extremelj nervous, irritable, had palpitation, asthenia, sweating, loss of weight, 
occasional diarrhea, and tachycardia Her basal metabolic rate ^vas plus 13 The 
patient received four series of roentgen-ray treatments betw'een May 27, 1932 and 
July 17, 1932, at whicli time she had showm marked impro\ ement, the pulse rate being 
approximately normal and her weight having increased The basal metabolic rate on 
October 8, 1932, showed minus 20 At that time her pulse was 72, and she was 
practically sj^mptom free 
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GEORGE E PFAHLER 


Summary and Conclusions 

1 Irradiation with either roentgen-rays or radiitm may be accepted as 
a useful method of treatment of hyperthyroidism, since the end results are 
approximately equal to those obtained by surgery 

2 The fear of operation or delays preceding operation are likely to lead 
to cardiac impairment. This delay can be eliminated by the use of irradia- 
tion therapy. 

3. Irradiation therapy involves no pain, shock or gieat inconvenience 

4 Associated medical care and general diiections for the conservation of 
energy are essential 
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THE CAUSE OF DEATH OF PATIENTS WITH 
ORGANIC HEART DISEASE SUBJECTED 
TO SURGICAL OPERATION* 

By W K PuRKS, M D , Boston, Massachusetts 

An evaluation of the ability of the patient with organic heart disease 
to withstand operation is a matter of great importance and also of great 
difficulty In 1930, Butler, Feeney and Levine ^ wrote on the cardiac pa- 
tient as a surgical risk They reviewed 414 cases with organic heart dis- 
ease who had been subjected to operation Their study, contrary to some 
pievious reports, indicated diat tliese patients tolerate operation reasonably 
well In their series, comprising 494 operations, there were 60 deaths, a 
mortality of 12 1 per cent If those patients whose cardiac condition was 
such as to have produced death regardless of the operation, or whose surgical 
condition alone was sufficient to cause death, be excluded the mortality (un- 
expected mortality) was only 6 3 per cent The present study consists of 
a detailed analysis of the causes of death in the 60 cases that were included 
in their report as compared with 60 non-cardiac patients who died following 
operation It is hoped that such a study will throw some light upon the 
pait played by an organically diseased heart in operative and postoperative 
mortality 

The patients compiising tlie 60 fatalities, as described in the original 
leport, piesented various types of heart disease including chronic valvular 
disease, chronic adhesive pericarditis, chronic myocarditis, angina pectoris, 
coronary thrombosis and thyroid heart disease These cases are briefly 
summarized in table 1 The second group of non-cardiac cases was chosen 
from the surgical deaths of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital regardless of 
the type of operation or anesthesia, the only essential criteria being that 
they had no history or physical signs of heart disease and, in the cases 
where an autopsy was done, showed negligible evidence of organic disease 
of the heart An attempt was made to include the older patients in order 
that the ages in this group might be comparable to those in the cardiac 
group Whereas the 60 deaths in the cardiac group resulted from 494 
operations on 414 patients, the 60 deaths in the non-cardiac group repre- 
sent the mortality (3 7 per cent) from approximately 1600 operations 
In subsequent analysis it will be important to bear this difference in mind 

Early in the study it became obvious that it is not always easy, even in 
instances where an autopsy has been done, to state precisely the cause of 
death After most careful study there remained in each group a number 
of cases where the cause of death had to be listed as unknown This diffi- 
culty in deciding upon a single cause of death was more apparent in the 

* Receded for publication October 13, 1933 

From the Jklcdical Clinic of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts 
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M ! t. nLireiic of Chronic Amputation Xovocame Spreading infection in foot and leg Death from bronchopneumonia 

<>l tt<c 1 nnocirditis 19th day 

r ''.ran.jHt itcd | Chronic Repair of No\ocamc Sudden death 4 hours after operation, interpreted as pulmonary em- 

* hcriiii { imocirditis hernia bohsm 
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M , l.)M«tini\iltti'>' ('hrontc \iupiualion Gas o\ygen Uneventful course until 7th clay when suddenly became unconscious, 

*'!(<><• I m\uc.irditis of toe de\ eloped hemiplegia, tracheal riles, and died 

M \’iur\->n I Mitral ligation Ether Satisfactorv course until 4th day, suddenly unconscious, developed 

tn! t irl '.tonuai" brachial hemiplegia, progressive decline and death on 22nd day 
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cardiac group This difference is probably, in a measure at least, due to a 
greater occuirence in the cardiac group of such more or less intangible fac- 
tors as peripheral vascular collapse In sudi instances one cannot attribute 
the cause of death to tlie heart per se though the damaged heart may con- 
tribute to the causation or continuation of such a state of vascular collapse 
This state of impaired circulation probably also predisposes to uremia in 
instances where the kidney function has previously been impaired and also 
predisposes to thromboses m the visceral, cardiac, and cerebral vessels if 
these structures are the site of any preexisting disease 


Number of patients 

Table II 

Cardiacs 

414 


Non-Cardiacs 

1600 

Number of deaths 

60 


60 

Autopsies 

38 


43 

Average age 

58 9 years 


51 5 years 

Males 

30 


39 

Females 

30 


21 


Table III 

Causes of Death 

Cardiacs 

Chief Contributing 

Non-Cardiacs 

Chief Contributing 

Unknown 

9 


6 

Congestive heart failure 

5 

9 

0 0 

Coronary occlusion 

8 

1 

0 0 

Cerebral accident 

2 

3 

0 0 

Pulmonary embolus 

7 

2 

10 1 

Infection 

17 

16 

29 8 

Infarction 

0 

7 

1 2 

Uremia 

5 

0 

2 1 

Hemorrhage 

1 

0 

3 0 

Cachexia 

1 

3 

4 7 

Thyroid storm 

3 

0 

0 0 

Liver necrosis 

1 

0 

0 0 

Intestinal obstruction 

1 

0 

0 0 

Purpura 

0 

0 

1 0 

Air embolus 

0 

0 

1 0 

Anesthetic 

0 

0 

2 0 

Hypermsulinism 

0 

0 

1 0 


Comparative data on the tA\o gioups are presented in tables 2 and 3 
In the group of cardiac patients there were 30 males and 30 females vith 
an a^erage age of 58 9 years Thirt)’'-eight of these vere studied post 
mortem In the group of non-cardiac patients there were 39 males and 
21 females with an average age of 51 5 years Forty-three autopsies were 
performed in this group The younger age m the latter group is undoubt- 
edty due to the fact tliat many patients past 50 years of age had either 
clinical or pathologic evidence of some degree of heart disease and there- 
fore had to be excluded Anal} sis of the causes of death shows several 
things of note In the cardiac group there arc causes such as congestne 
heart failure, coronary occlusion and cerebral accidents vhich do not exist 
in the non-cardiac as principal or contributing causes, the difference being 
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large!}' made up b} the greatci incidence of infection in the latter group 
'J'hcrc i*; also a much greater incidence of contributing causes in the cardiac 
group Contrary to what one might have expected, infarction other than 
that resulting from coronary occlusion, though frequently a contributing 
cause, was not chiefly rcsjionsible for death in any patient of group one 
Piilmonar} embolism appears nioie frequently as a cause of death in the 
non-cardiac group 7'liis does not by any means indicate that pulmonaiy 
enibolisni occurs more frequently in the non-cardiac patient Indeed it 
must bo apparent that if pulmonary embolism occurred seven times as a 
cau'ic of death m 414 patients and only 10 times as a cause of death in 
1600 non-caidiac patients, the true incidence is consideiably highei in the 
former group B} a similar analysis the incidence of fatal hemorrhage m 
the two t}pcs of casts apjicats to be about the same In this study the 
unusual causes of dtalb do not occur with sufficient fiequency to warrant 
tompanson of the two groups 'I he gieater incidence of uiemia m the 
tardiac patitnts is to be expected because of the association of icnal and 
lardtac disease 
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Let us now consider those causes such as congestive heart failuie, coro- 
nary occlusion, and ccrebial accidents which do not exist in the non-caidiac 
cases (see table 1, parts B, C, and D) Such causes accounted for one- 
fourth of tlie deaths in the cardiac patients Of the five instances of con- 
gestive heart failure as a cause of death three weie patients who had opera- 
tions on the heart itself (cardiolysis or valvulotomy) and may therefore 
be disiegarded insofar as general operative mortality is concerned There 
remain then only two cases where congestive failure was the major factor 
m causing death In Anew of the fact tliat a large number of the patients 
comprising the original series of 414 patients had evidence of congestive 
failure at some time during the period of observation this low percentage 
appears definitely to indicate tliat congestive heart failure is not a major 
hazard in operations upon the Avell treated cardiac Its effect as a contribut- 
ing cause of deatli is difficult to assess Along with infarction it was pi ob- 
ably a factor m causing the relativel)' greater incidence of fatal pulmonarj 
infection in the cardiac group Often in the cases ivhere pulmonary infec- 
tion was decided upon as the cause of deatli there was also clinical or 
patliologic evidence of pulmonary congestion or infarction Wherever it 
seemed probable that in tlie absence of infection the individual might have 
survived the effects of tlie otlier pulmonary pathology the cause of deatli 
has been attributed to the infection When we come to consider the cases 
where coronary occlusion was the cause of death it is clear that, though 
some of this group of eight patients would undoubtedly have died even if 
the operation had not been done, there were a number who might otherwise 
have survned Cerebral accident appears to have been the cause of death 
111 only two instances though its incidence as a contributing factor is slightly 
greater It is probably true that in tlie cardiac the liability to cerebral acci- 
dents IS somewhat increased by operation 

What causes, then, account for the increased hazard of operations upon 
the cardiac patient as compared ivitli the non-cardiac patient ? The present 
Study indicates that congestive heart failure is not a significant factor in 
increasing the mortality of the cardiac except as it may contribute to a pre- 
disposition to pulmonary infection The cardiac patient in a ratio of about 
four to one seems more liable to fatal pulmonary infection tlian docs tlie 
non-cardiac The greater incidence of fatal pulmonary embolism and the 
effect of coionary occlusion or its sequellae are likewise major factors in 
mci easing the risk of operation upon the cardiac patient 

Summary 

(1) The causes of death of 60 patients with organic heart disease A\ho 
have been subjected to operation are compared a\ ith tlie causes of death in 
a similar group of 60 non-cardiac patients 

(2) This stud) indicates that in tlie uell treated cardiac, congestive 
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heart failure is not a ^ery significant factor in the causation of death fol- 
lowing operation 

(3) The cardiac group differs from the non-cardiac chiefly in the pres- 
ence of fatal coronary occlusion and in the greater incidence of fatal pul- 
monary complications, cliicfl} infection and pulmonary embolism 


I wteh to express m\ .ipprociation to Dr Samuel V Lc\mc for lus assistance m this 

stiid\ 
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MYELOID INSUFFICIENCY 

By R GottlieBj M Sc , MD, Montreal, Canada 


Thfrf is a group of anemias with a blood picture of an exhausted 
myeloid system, showing little or no signs of regeneration The blood 
pictuie is that of an anemia, granulocytopenia, and thromboc3d:openia In 
some of these cases tlie etiology is known, e g , arsenic or benzol poisoning, 
m otheis the etiological factor cannot be found In the literature tliese 
cases are referred to as “ aplastic anemia,” “ myelophthisic anemia,” “ aleu- 
kia hemorrhagica,” etc , but none of these terms properly expresses the 
character of the condition We are leally dealing with an insufficiency of 
the myeloid system A m3'eloid insufficiency may involve the entire system 
or only parts of it In the so-called “ malignant neutropenia ” or “ agranu- 
loc3i:osis ” only the granulopoietic apparatus is involved The close patho- 
genic relationship of tliese cases of agranulocytosis and aplastic anemia is 
expressed m the fact tliat a number of tlie agranulocytoses eventually de- 
velop the picture of a complete myeloid insufficiency with anemia and 
thrombocs'topenia ^ The same is true of arsenic and of benzol poisoning 
in which either part or the whole myeloid system may be involved The 
question now aiises as to the wa3' m which a poison or toxin affects the 
myeloid S3'stem Is it a direct action on tlie myeloid system, or does the 
toxin or poison act through a disturbance of tlie normal balance m the 
hematopoietic S3'stem^ It is a well known fact that the normal myeloid 
system per se has a tendency to extensive proliferation, this proliferation 
IS kept in dieclv by the reticulo-endothehal system A removal of the 
normal inhibition leads to an extensive proliferation of the m3'^eloid system, 
as can be seen experimentall3'^ in animals after the removal of the spleen, or 
m the human after a normal spleen has been removed for some mechanical 
reason (eg, traumatic ruptured spleen) The m3"eloid proliferation lasts 
as long as it takes foi the reticulo-endothehal S3'^stem to make up foi its loss 
b3' proliferation in otlier places (Kupffer cells, accessor3’^ spleens, etc ) We 
know that tlie normal i eticulo-endothehal system has an inhibitory effect 
on the normal m3'eloid S3'Stem In infections in which a reticulo-endothehal 
proliferation is met with, tlie m3'eloid S3'stem is usually depressed Such is 
the case for instance in t3'phoid fever, influenza, miliar3’- tuberculosis and 
m other conditions m which leukopenia, anemia, and purpura are so fre- 
quently present Although a direct action of an infectious agent, a poison 
or a toxin, on the m3'eloid S3'stem cannot entirety be denied, or at least not 
at certain stages, the importance of a disturbed equilibrium of hematopoiesis 
must be borne in mind, especiall3’' the possibility that a stimulated and pro- 


* Read before the Annual Clinical Session of the American College of Phj sicians, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1933 
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hftratecl rcticulo-cnclotlielial S}Stcm may increase its pnysioiogicai iniiiDi- 
tiori to a pathological degree If such a pathological inhibition persists 
even after the original canse has been removed, it is only logical that a 
complete atrophy of the mjcloid sjsteni ma}* result 

The ca'^c presented here i«? an example of a complete nneloid insiifficicnc} 
of nnlcnonn etiologi 


C \.SE Rl PORT 

\ male patient, .tee 19 firit came under obsen.itioii on Aneust 1, 1932 111*5 

oiih complaints were pro<rrc«sne \\eakne'?s pallor, and bleeding: from the g:ums His 
p.tst lnstor\ was of no importance He was a high-scliool student and lerj actt\e in 
athletics About one lear pie\ioiisl\, the patient had noticed he would tire more 
qmclvK when pla\tng tennis or other games but, being otherwise well, he ignoicd 
this In April 1932 the patient had a cold which lasted for about two weeks, at this 
lime he first noticed bleeding from Ins gums Since that time he became piogres- 
si\eh weaker and paler, and bleeding from the gums became quite profuse during 
Jtih On JuK 20, he rcceitcd a transfusion, with impro\emcnt for a few dajs 

On Atiguit 1, 1932, examination revealed the following facts temperatuie nor- 
mal, pulse 96 , rcsjnration 20, good nutrition, marked pallor with a slightlv giccnish 
tinge, bleeding iro.ii the giinib, positive Frank-IIess sign, spleen just palpable The 
plusictd v\aminition did not otherwise reveal anv thing abnoimal Urine, stool, and 
gastric niial}''cs wire noimal 

Hematological examination Red blood cells 1 270,000; hemoglobin 32 per cent 
( 1 18 gm 'lOI cc- of blood) . color index 1 3, white blood cells 2,550, tbrombocjlcs 
6 ^ ftqo, rcticiiloevtcs 2 per cent 1 he difTercntial count showed a marked grannlocvto- 
p^ma md 6 '^ {ler cent Ivmphocvtes Bleeding time was prolonged, co,agnlalion time 
H'-rnnl clot retraction absent 

In ‘pitc of tlu normal gnslnc aciditv 20 c c of liver extract (PD) were in- 
! < tul iniiavtnoiidv on she same dav vvithout anv .iiiiirccitiblc cflect for the next 
(0 .1 
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The patient was admitted to the hospital on August 5, his condition having be- 
come worse. Examination showed; Red blood cells 1,120,000; hemoglobin 25 per 
cent; color index 1.13; white blood cells 2,150; thromboc)ftes 10,000. Profuse bleed- 
ing from the gums was present. The adrenalin test showed a fair myeloid response in 
20 minutes, leading to an increase of the white blood cells from 1,900 to 7,800, witli 
a return to the original level within one hour. (See chart 1.) 

The clinical picture, together with the hematological examination, suggested an 
exhausted myeloid system, leading to a reduction of all m 3 "eloid elements, that is, 
anemia, granulocytopenia, and thromboc 3 'topenia ; signs of regeneration, although not 
entirely absent, were slight. 

Based on the assumption of the reticulo-endothelial inhibition being the cause of 
the myeloid insufficiency it was decided to remove the spleen in order to relieve the 
myeloid S 3 "Stem of part of that inhibition. The absence of an infection and the fair 
myeloid response in the adrenalin test were further aids in the decision. 

Two transfusions were given to the patient prior to the operation, and the spleen 
was removed on August 10. The spleen was slightly larger than normal. Sections 
showed a thin overlying capsule, normal appearing trabeculae, well formed vascular 
channels free from hyaline changes and surrounded by a comparatively large amount 
of lymphoid tissue for this age period. The pulp was cellular, containing in addition 
to numerous lymphocytes occasional polymorphonuclear and eosinophile leukocytes. 
The reticular cells were hyperplastic and appeared as large phagoc 3 'tic elements. The 
venous sinuses were not conspicuous and appeared rather compressed by the pulp 
and were lined by rather swollen looking reticulo-endothelium which projected into 

Table I 


Detail blood findings 


Date— 1932 

August 1, 

August 5 

August 6 

August 7 

August 8 

Hb 

32% 

25% 

35% 

45% 

45% 


4.48 gm. 

3.25 gm. 

4.90 gm. 

6.30 gm. 

6.30 gm. 

R.B.C 

1,270,000 

1,120,000 

1,630,000 

1,800,000 

1,700,000 

C.I 

1.33 

1.13 

1.09 

1.25 

1.32 

Reticulocytes 

2% 

2i% 

2h% 

2% 

2% 

Nucleated R.B.C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W.B.C 

2550 

2150 

1800 

1900 

2000 

Basophiles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eosinophiles 

3% 

2% 

2% 

3% 

3% 

75 

42 

36 

57 

60 

My^eloblasts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i\Iyeloc 3 'tes 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Meta, myelocvtes 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stab, forms 

1% 

2% 

3% 

„4% 

4% 


25 

42 

54 

76 

80 

Poh'segmented 

25% 

24% 

25% 

23% 

25% 

625 

504 

450 

247 

500 

L3'niphoc3’tes 

69% 

69% 

68% 

67% 

65% 

1725 

1449 

1224 

1273 

1300 

Monocytes 

2% 

3% 

2% 

3% 

3% 

50 

63 

36 

57 

60 

Thromboc 3 ’tes 

Remarks 

68,000 

6 da 3 's after 
transfusion 

10,000 

Admission 

45,000 

24 hrs. after 
transfusion 

1 

40,000 

40,000 
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Table I {conlhiucd) 


Dale 


August 10 

9 a.m. 

August 10 

1 hour P.O. 

1 

August 10 

4 hours P.O, 

August 11 

Hb 

41% 

46% 

44% 

1 44% 

42% 


5.74 gm. 

6.44 gm. 

6.16 gm. 

6.16 gm. i 

5.8S gm. 

R.B.C 

1,900,000 

2,100,000 

2,100,000 

i 2,000,000 

2,000,000 

C.I 

1.07 

1.09 

1.04 

1.1 

1.05 

Ret iculotrvlcs 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2^% 

Nudualcfl K.li.C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W.B.C 

2200 

1900 

3100 

3100 

3000 

B.nsopbiics 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 


0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

Bo-6nopbi!cs 

2% 

- /C 

0 

0 

0 


44 

38 1 

0 

0 

0 

.Mvcki'.ii.asts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1% 


0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

.Mvelocvtcs 

0 

0 

2% 

3% 

5% 


0 

0 

62 

93 

150 

Mct.a. rnyciocytc-s 

0 

0 

3% 

3% 

7% 


0 

0 

93 

155 

210 

Stab, farms 

3% 

3% 

5% 

22% 

15% 

I*<.t!yff'gmc(itc<'i 

66 

26% 

57 

94C,r 
— ’ /O 

155 

22% 

6S2 

20% 

4.50 

17% 

Lv;nph«cvtv« 

575 

247 

6S2 

620 

510 


70% 

W% 

45% 

52% 


1 1474 

1330 

1984 

1395 

1560 

Monocytes 

[ ^ /o 

2% 

4% 

5% 

3% 

'rijromts'K.'vic'- 

1 44 

38 

124 

155 

90 

1 30,000 

55,000 

1.50,000 

250,000 

175,000 

fO'nKarb*^ . . . . 

! 'f'ransfusiori 
( 500 c.c, 

! 

Splenectomy 

i hour P.O. 

4 hour.s P.O. 


i't) 
f ',1 , . 

Ni’-'j ttrfj fi i ' 




Tabi.i; I (cotilintird) 


Aii.qii'it 12 AiJKiJ?t ).I 


■iAVc 
r.-IO Km. 
l.ion.om 
1.02 
.{ > *'• 

Mm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■if ’ 

f c 

(,2 

• /<L 

I.'.' 

M'} 


5 1 f : 

i.f'i 
’> ^ ■ 
i ^ -v 

-> I 4 i ? 


•j5% 

6. . 10 Kin. 

2.. 1|0.000 

0.07 

cr' 

fC 

3.100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of 

*' *c 
U(i 

•5^:< 

132 


20-;, 

(.'/I 

iruV' 

*< 

1 52 


AuKii?t I,S 


0.72 Kni. 

2,420,000 
1 

CI C' 

_ /c 

-f- -1- 

3600 

0 

0 

Kc 

36 


IJ^O 

!?-0 

11% 

J'Jft 

2f)<( 

720 

c ;jf 

■ i r > ' 


c 


AukusL 16 


50% 

7.00 Kin. 

2.575.000 
I 

0% 

.1 

3900 

0 

0 

- /fi 

7,H 

I ff 

I /t 

39 

•T.;. 

\Sf> 

Cf", 

■■•if 

103 
10 % 
.590 
•>•>(■ : 


7Jr 




14 t 

4 l.t i i 


117 

.(V Jl 


August 1 7 

4S% 
6.72 gm. 

2,630.000 
0.92 

ciy,‘ 

^ /c 

3950 

' /<> 
39 
2 %. 
7f' 

0 

0 

117 
* <" 

'» /f 

1.46 

10% 

3'KI 

936 

■r * /•' 

• • • , r 

2109 
1% ' 
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Table I (conliviied) 


Date 

August 

19 



August 

26 

August 

29 

Septem- 
ber 1 

Hb 

45% 

46% 

45% 

40% 

42% 

44% 

R.B.C 

6.30 gm. 

6.44 gni. 

6.30 gm. 

5.60 gm. 

5.88 gm. 

6.16 gm. 

2,450,000 

2,540.000 

2,400,000 

2,200,000 

2,250,000 

2,400,000 

C.I 

0.93 

0.92 

0.93 

0.90 

0.95 

0.91 

Reticulocytes 

5% 

5% 

8% 

7.5% 

7% 

5.5% 

Nucleated R.B.C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W.B.C 

4100 

4200 

4600 

4900 

5900 

5800 

Basophiles 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eosinophiies 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 


82 

84 

92 

98 

118 

116 

Itlveloblasts 

2% 

1% 

0 

1% 

0 

0 


82 

42 

0 

49 

0 

0 ' 

Myelocytes 

4% 

2% 

3% 

2% 

2% 

1% 

164 

84 

138 

98 

118 

58 

Meta, mvelocvtes, 

4% 

2% 

2% 

3% 

4% 

5% 


164 

84 

92 

147 

236 

290 

Stab, forms 

10% 

■ 10% 

8% 

10% 

12% 

12% 


410 

420 

368 

490 

708 

696 

Polj’segmented 

25% 

34% 

i 36% 

1 38% 

36% 

37% 


1025 

1428 

1656 

1862 

2124 

2146 

Lymphocytes 


47% 

47% 

41% 

41% 

40% 


2050 

1974 

2162 

2009 

2419 

2320 

Monocj'tes 

3% 

2% 

2% 

3% 

3% 

3% 


123 

84 

92 

147 

117 

174 

Thrombocytes 

Remarks 

133,000 

142,000 

122,000 

100,000 

150,000 

148,000 ■ 


Table I (continued) 


Date 

September 

10 

September 

19 

September 

26 

October 1 

October 6 

Hb 

70% 

82% 

48% 

60% 

60% 


9.80 gm. ] 

11.48 gm. 

6.72 gm. 

8.40 gm. 

8.40 gm. 

R.B.C 

3,600,000 i 

4,300,000 

2,700,000 

3,180,000 

3,220,000 

C.I 

0.97 

0.95 

0.88 

0.96 

0.93 

Reticulocytes 

4% i 

4% 

12% 

6% 

2% 

Nucleated R.B.C 

0 ' 

0 

"h 

+ 

0 

W.B.C 

6300 

6400 

7200 

6200 

7100 

Basophiles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eosinophiies 

2% 

2% 

2% 

3% 

3% 


126 

128 

144 

186 

213 

Myeloblasts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Myelocvles 

0 

0 

3% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

216 

0 

0 

Meta, myelocytes 

2% 

2% 

6% 

3% 

3% 

126 

128 

432 

186 

213 

Stab, forms 

8% 

6% 

1 15% 

10% 

11% 


504 

374 

lOSO 

620 

781 

Polysegmented i 

44% 

45% 

30% 

40% 

39% 

2772 

2880 

2160 

2480 

2769 

Lymphoc 5 'tes 

39% 

40% 

38% 

40% 

40% 

2457 

2560 

2736 

2480 

2840 

Monocides • • • • 

5% 

4% 

6% 

4% 

4% 

305 

256 

432 

248 

284 

Thrombocytes 

Remarks 

i 

162,000 

146,000 

79,000 
Cold. Trans- 
fusion 500 
c.c. 

153,000 

170,000 
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Table I {continued) 


Onfp 

October 10 



October 20 

October 24 







Hb 

50% 

7.00 gm. 

2.700.000 

i 35% 

35% 

is% 

10% 

R.B.C 

4.90 gm. 
1,900,000 
0.92 

4.90 gm. 1 
1,800,000 

2.52 gm. 
910,000 

1.40 gm. 
560,000 

CM 

0.92 

0.97 

1 

1 

T^ntiritlnrvff??^ 

0.5% 

0 

0.5% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

JCtirlf'nt R.R.C! 

0 

0 

0 

W.B.C 

6S00 1 

10,000 1 
0 

12,000 

11,000 

12,000 

Ba‘^f)p!n!cs. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ivfvr^mnphlloR 

0 

2% 

136 

0 

0 

2% 

200 

0 

0 

1% 

120 

0 

0 

1% 

110 

0 

0 

0 

\Ivoioblasls ' 

0 

1% 

120 

4% 

I 

M vclocvtcs i 

0 

0 

0 

2% i 
200 ! 
6% 

600 , 
14%, 
1400 
38% i 
3800 
32% , 
3200 1 

6% 
600 
60,000 

Transfusion ' 
500 c.c. 

0 

3% 

360 

6% 

720 

12% 

1440 

40% 

4800 

33% 

3960 

5% 

600 

50,000 

Profii.se 

bleeding 

0 

2% 

220 

7% 

770 

13% 

14.30 

38% 

4180 

34% 

3740 

5% 

550 

20,000 

Broncho- 

pneimionia 

Meta. myc-Ificytes , 

Stab, forms 

I’olyseitmcnlcti 

Lynijiborytcs 

MmuKrytes . 

Tbron»lK>cyte;. 

Uemarbs .... 

0 

4% 

272 

12% 

816 

40% 

2720 

7 7 0,' 

/C 

1 2516 

i 5% 

I 340 

: 120,000 

1 

480 

8% 

960 

1 15% 

1 1800 
34% 
4080 
32% 
3840 

6% 

720 

1000 
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opsy (\Yhich tinfortunaldy was not clone in this case) , since one can hardly 
expect a regeneration to occur from a completely fatty myeloid system. 
Other points of importance which one must consider are the results of the 
adrenalin test, and the absence of infection. 


Chart 2. Blood findings 


% 



Summary 


1. A case of idiopathic (essential) myeloid insufficiency is reported. 

2. A possible explanation for the pathogenesis is offered. 

3. Early splenectomy is suggested as a possible means to combat the 
disease. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BRONCHOSCOPY IN 
BRONCHIECTASIS 

By Horace P. Marvin, M.D.,t Honolulu, Hozvaii 

Bronchoscopy plays a very important part in both the diagnosis and 
treatment of cases of bronchiectasis. Practically all of the limited literature 
on this subject has been contributed by the bronchoscopist or the surgeon, 
witli an occasional brief note by an internist. Jackson states that “ in most 
cases of bronchiectasis there are strong indications for a bronchoscopic di- 
agnosis.” Ballon, Singer and Graham report that “ the bronchoscope is a 
great aid in the diagnosis of bronchiectasis,” and also state that “ the value 
of the bronclioscope in the treatment of foreign bod)^ bronchiectasis and in 
certain cases whicli are due to partial bronchial stenosis is obvious.” 

It is not the purpose of tliis paper to attempt any discussion of bronchos- 
copic technic, but to present the writer’s conclusions on the present subject 
strictty from the standpoint of the internist. These conclusions have been 
reached after treating 117 cases of bronchiectasis in the past three years, as 
well as reviewing tlie clinical records of 83 additional cases which had been 
treated in this hospital prior to July 1930, making a total of 200 cases. Sev- 
enty per cent, or 147, of these 200 cases had diagnostic bronchoscopies, 
whereas 44 per cent, or 89 patients, had therapeutic bronchoscopies which 
varied in number from 1 to 63. Ninety per cent of the cases treated in 
the past three years have been bronchoscoped for diagnostic purposes and 
approximately 50 per cent received bronchoscopic treatments. 

There is no doubt as to the additional diagnostic data which may be 
obtained from careful bronclioscopy, especially when there is close co- 
operation between the bronchoscopist and the internist. A careful exam- 
ination and detailed report by the bronchoscopist may be tlie deciding factors 
in determining the exact etiolog}’-, the location of the lesions and the diag- 
nosis in a given case. As mentioned above, bronchiectasis caused by for- 
eign bodies or bronchial strictures are readily detected by bronchoscopic 
examination and the foreign body can usually be removed or the stricture 
dilated, thus eliminating the cause and making the prognosis much better. 
Of much importance to tlie internist is a report whicli includes the color and 
condition of the mucous membrane of the bronchi as well as the nature, 
amount and location of the secretion when present. In die early or milder 
cases the bronchoscopist usually reports die mucous membrane as grayish 
and glazed in appearance, with varying amounts of muco-purulent or puru- 
lent sputum in the bronchi affected. In the more advanced cases, the 
mucous membrane is often reported as thickened, leathery or edematous in 

* Received for publication Alarcli 31, 1933. 

From the Bronchiectasis Brandi of the Medical Service. Fitzsinions General Hospital. 
Published by permission of The Surgeon General, U. S. Army. 

t Captain, Medical Corps, U. S. Army. 
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n])pe.'irance with from 20 c.c. to 60 c.c. of purulent secretion aspir/ 
the involved areas of bronchiectasis. It is our custom to obtain\. 
and culture of the uncontaminated secretion, which is aspirated and 
the laboratory in a sterile test tube. A number of dih'erent organisms ha^ 
been cultured from the deep sputum thus obtained, but the organisms usu- 
ally reported by the laboratory as predominant have, been a non-hemolytic 
streptococcus, the Staphylococcus albus. Friedlander/s bacillus, and the mi- 
crococcus catarrhalis. Sometimes the bronchoscopist reports that he can 
see the dilatations in the terminal bronchi. Not infrequently the retained 
secretion in the dilated bronchi is so thick and crusted as to require softening 
by injecting some warm ihiid before complete aspiration can be accom- 
plished. 'J'his is a very important procedure in such cases prior to injecting 
lipiodoi for bronchography, otherwise the retained crusted secretion will not 
allow the lipiodoi to fdl the bronchicctatic cavities, which results in a negative 
brf>n.chogram. 

In addition to the above mentioned diagnostic information gained by 
l>ronchnsco)n-. this ]»rocedure allows the operator to inject the lipiodoi by 
naans of the brotichoscope. Fy -si^ doing, the operator knows that the lipi- 
odoi is bring instilled into the bronchi rather than entering the esophagus. 

latter sometimes Itappens, especially with an unintelligent or unco- 
operative p.atient wheti the lipiodoi is instilled without the scope, even when 
the bru tt clmic is tise<l by the operator. We have olttained several excellent 
!>rotich(>gr;nr.s by u>itig what we term the “ ittstillation method ’’ (without 
bovieho'copy ). liut in many cases in 1 930 and 1 93 1, we found it necessary 
dn .a brnrich<tsrti})ic .■i>piratioTi attd injection of lipiodoi tifter attempting 
i'nr “ insliliatinit tnetho?] " first. Although the patient may attempt com- 
pictr r.'uptying o{ his bronchicctatic cavities by careful jiostural drainage, 
;,rt tiu'- may not Ik: p<^'-ih!e or may be unsatisfactory due to factors already 
T!:rm!.!:irf!. .\t the present time \ve rrfjuest a diagnostic bronchoscojiy .and 

"S bpinddl fr.r brojudiograms it\ all cases, 'rhe information 
gam'df slum iln- bte.nehoscopy {»lu< the bronchogr.am has usu.ally resulted 
in arrivin:: .-it ;nt early ami satisfactory conclusion as to the exact nature of 
dm- p;s;h--;ugir le-iuns present, 'i'hese data furnish .'idrlitional evidence to 
die itnpre- -iion'; gained irom the histor\‘, j/nysical examinatirstt and 
t}p" ut sputum noti'tl foflowitig postural rlrainage. In otiier words, 
due r. - luum'Isu,- ci.py and hronrh.?graphy either establish the diagnosis 
. .uv. .'u:-! e- -ncbia’.e'y nr are of material aid iti Mih-tautiatitig the diagnosis 
■o' Kru*',; bi'-'v tm iN tvaide rbnieallv at tin- time tite patient was admitted to 


a-- br< -ni'b.u--f.py lia-- proved to he as an aid in (be diag!5<tsi< 
. V'.t u i- of nnw'n rriore ijuportance frutt) a therapeutic 
: r r.dly .'iC.-'j-pfi-'l “Sirn the tre.’UmeJst of thi-^ disea-a" 

■i op m tvru v/urd-: '* brunchia! drainage,*’ Thm-'e two 
.m tv’, ■ - o; tlierain , f;U‘ tlmv t'o r.xpie,*-. the main «.*!(■ 
rr-,-'o-* -0 0,0 f;;- . Jifi .u'-lu.-d flrai.urep’ mav be 
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obtained in three \Yays: (a) postural drainage; (b) bronclioscopic drain- 
age; (c) surgical drainage.^ Postural drainage is by far the most im- 
portant of the three methods. This should be practiced consistently and 
energetically and may be accomplished in any one or more of several ways. 



Fig. 1. Adjustable table drainage apparatus. This apparatus allows patient’s head to 
be lowered to aiw position, as well as side to side adjustment, affording excellent bronchial 
drainage. 


In the milder or moderately severe cases, postural drainage will usually 
suffice to completely empty the bronchial dilatations and prevent the disease 
from progressing in its severity or complications from developing. On 
our bronchiectatic service at this hospital we use a so-called “ adjustable 
table drainage apparatus ” (figure 1) and a “ Jackknife drain ” (figure 2), 
both of which are very useful and efficient in postural drainage. For the 
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past lour months we have used a Singer multiposition bed which has been 
very useful in obtaining postural drainage in both pulmonary abscess and 
bronchiectasis cases. This multiposition' bed has been especially advan- 
tageous for patients too sick to use the other methods of postural drainage. 
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3. Cases which develop a pneumonitis about their bronchiectatic cavities, 
resulting usually from causes mentioned in 1. (See figures 3, 4, and 5.) 

Included in the 200 cases of bronchiectasis which the writer has reviewed 
were 45 cases, 25 per cent, which required therapeutic bronchoscopic aspira- 



Fig. 3. Localized pneumonitis in right base, surrounding bronchiectatic dilatations. Pa- 
tient discliarged as “ clinically cured ” after several bronchoscopic aspirations combined with 
daily postural drainage. 


tions. Of these 45 cases there were 24 which would definitely fall into 
group one, four cases into group two and 13 cases into group three. Many 
otlier patients were treated bronchoscopically with a view to hastening im- 
provement and shortening the period of hospitalization, although we could 
not consider bronchoscopy as absolutely essential as a therapeutic measure. 
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We feel that bronchoscopy in the early milder cases may be beneficial as 
an aid in restoring the mucous membrane and its cilia to normality, thus 
preventing a progression of the disease and sometimes resulting in a clinical 
cure. 
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soon feel much better, with an improvement in appetite and a gain in weight. 
A few bronchoscopic aspirations usually suffice in group one cases, follow- 
ing which they are usually able to drain sufficiently well by our ordinary 
methods of postural drainage. Group two cases usually have repeated small 



Fig. S. X-ray of the same patient seven days later,_ showing the improvement following four 

bronchoscopic aspirations. 


hemorrhages, though large hemorrhages have been reported. The bronchos- 
copist can usually find the bleeding area, and cauterization with silver nitrate 
suffices to control the bleeding. 

It is the type of case seen in group three that requires early and repeated 
bronchoscopic treatment. These cases in which a pneumonitis has devel- 
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oi)cd about the bronchial (Hlatations often run a toxic coucvsc with a rather 
high .temperature and arc usually progressive in severity, d'hc intlani- 
matoiy reaction or pneumonitis is usually eaused by retained secretions in 
a severe case of bronchiectasis; or it may develop about bronchiectatic 
abscesses. This spread of the infection and inflammatory reaction into the 
pulmonary tissue is a very serious complication and requires early active 
treatment with a view to preventing a further spread of the pneumonitis or 
possible pulmonary abscess formation. We have seen several eases in 
which the pneumonitis continued to spread until bronchoscopic drainage was 
instituted, and daily bronchoscopies have been necessary in an occasional 
case. Semi-weekly drainage is msually sufficient in these cases to stop the 
spread of the infection and to start resolution of the pneumonitis and clinical 
improvement. One of our severe cases developed a pneumonitis followed 
by a pulmonary abscess and died in spite of nearly all types of treatment, 
including repeated bronchoscopy. Figure 3 shows an early case of uni- 
lateral bronchiectasis with pneumonitis which cleared up after repeated 
bronchoscopic therapy, resulting in a clinical cure. 

The following case history will illustrate a not unusual sequence of 
events in this serious disease and how important bronchoscopic therapy is 
in such cases. Similar cases have been not infrequently observed in this 
hospital in the past three years. 

Case History 

Male, age 58, Retired Army Officer. Past history unimportant. Originally ad- 
mitted to this hospital in 1920 for active pulmonary tuberculosis of the right upper 
lobe, he was readmitted for the same condition in 1921, and then later discharged as 
inactive as regards tuberculosis. In 1927 a diagnosis of “ bronchiectasis, chronic, mild, 
both lower lobes,” was added at this hospital. On March 11, 1932 he was readmitted 
to this hospital with temperature of 101'’ F., considerable cough and increased ex- 
pectoration. He was drained posturally for nine days but his condition gradually be- 
came worse, the temperature mounted to 104'’ F., and the patient showed evidence of 
severe toxemia. A roentgenogram taken on March 19, 1932 showed considerable 
pneumonitis present about the large bronchiectatic dilatations (figure 4). He was 
given a therapeutic bronchoscopy on the morning of 3/20/32, and the temperature 
dropped to 99.4° F. at 4 :00 p.m. ; the general condition seemed much improved. About 
60 c.c. of thick foul pus were aspirated from the right base at this bronchoscopy. Tlie 
patient received daily therapeutic bronchoscopies on March 20, 21, 22 and 23. On the 
latter three days the temperature was normal in the mornings with a maximum rise to 
99.6° F. in the evenings. Lessened amounts of pus were aspirated on each successive 
day and the patient’s improvement was rapid and progressive. Further bronchos- 
copies were made on March 26, April 1 and 8. The patient felt very well and was 
temperature-free from March 24 until his discharge from hospital on April 10, 1932. 
Figure 5 is the roentgenogram of the chest on 3/26/32 and shows that considerable 
improvement had taken place since the roentgenogram on 3/19/32. Figure 6 shows 
that the pneumonitis had cleared on 4/8/32, two days prior to discharge from the 
hospital. 

This patient was again admitted to the hospital on January 22, 1933, in about the 
same condition as on the March 1932 admission. He was given a therapeutic bronchos- 
copy on the day of admission. The report of the bronchoscopist was as follows: 
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“ About 45 c.c. of pus were obtained from two cavities in the right lower lobe. The 
septum between the two cavities was markedly thickened and congested. Aspirated 
and silver nitrate applied.” On January 23 : “ About 20 c.c. of pus found in right 
lower bronchus, septum much less thickened.” Improvement was sudden and rapid, 
the patient being able to return home in a short time. He now returns to the hospital 
for weekly bronchoscopic therapy in addition to practicing daily postural drainage at 
home. 
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point, being the means l)y which hemorrhage may be controlled or ])iirulent 
secretion aspirated in patients who arc unable to drain sufficiently by our 
postural methods. Bronchoscopy’s greatest efficacy in this disease is found 
in the treatment of those cases with a secondary pneumonitis about the areas 
of bronchiectasis. In these cases lironchoscopic aspiration may be the only 
effective method to prevent the si)read of the inflammatory reaction with 
possible abscess formation and death. 
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EDITORIAL 

CORONARY SCLEROSIS 


The calamities associated with coronary sclerosis occupy a more dra- 
matic and tragic place in the public consciousness today than the fatalities 
due to any other disease of mankind. It is not the fact that heart disease 
leads all otlier causes of death, but the sudden and often unanticipated de- 
mise of an individual with coronary sclerosis, which emphasizes the un- 
certain tenure of life. Scarcely a day passes but the papers chronicle the 
sudden death of one individual or of more than one who is preeminent in 
the social, political, or financial life of the community. The literature on 
the subject is so voluminous that a brief statement of its essentials seems 
justifiable. 

It would appear that coronary sclerosis is on the increase, a fact as yet 
unproved and perhaps impossible to verify. Numerous judicial and ex- 
perienced medical observers are convinced that angina pectoris and acute 
coronary occlusion are on the increase, and they insist that this increase is 
not merely an apparent one, due to increased ability of the medical profes- 
sion to recognize these conditions. It is conceivable and even probable 
that angina pectoris, exclusive of acute coronary occlusion, has increased 
without any change in the incidence or degree of coronary sclerosis as a re- 
sult of the increasing stress under which people live. It is noteworthy that 
the anginal syndrome often appears in people at a time when they have been 
subjected to a considerable period of mental stress. 

Coronary sclerosis manifests itself in a variety of ways, the commonest 
of which is the syndrome of angina pectoris. In the absence of pain, it 
may indicate its presence by the occurrence of paroxysmal nocturnal dys- 
pnea. The clinical picture of progressive myocardial failure, in the ab- 
sence of angina pectoris or hypertension, may have its basis in coronary 
sclerosis. The syndrome of acute coronary occlusion may occur without 
any antecedent evidence that the heart was diseased. Some patients who 
have suffered such an accident may be remarkably free of cardiac symptoms 
after recovery from the acute attack. And finally, there is a group of 
patients who in life have never had signs or symptoms of coronary sclerosis, 
hilt who are found to have advanced degrees of coronar}^ disease at death. 
Willius has designated this unrecognizable condition as occult coronary 
sclerosis. 

The diagnosis of angina pectoris continues to offer difficulty to the med- 
ical profession. Mistakes are of two kinds : first, failure to recognize the 
syndrome; and second, intei*pretation of thoracic pain as angina pectoris 
when it is not. There are three characteristics of the anginal syndrome 
which constitute a diagnostic triad of the condition. 1. The distress is 
situated behind the sternum. The pain in angina pectoris may be felt else- 
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where in the thorax, in the neck, the jaws or the epigaslrinin. but if such 
pain is to be denoted angina pectoris, then the relationship of the symptoms 
must conform in all other respects to that characteristic of the disease. 
The term precordial pain is liighly objectionable inasmuch as pain so de- 
scribed usually is in the apical region or in the left anterior axillary line 
and such pain rarely proves to be the result of coronary sclerosis. Tf dis- 
tress on effort has its situation beneath the sternum, the presumption is that 
coronary disease is its cause; if the pain is in the left lateral thoracic wall, 
the burden is on the examiner to prove that it is angina pectoris. 2. A 
characteristic feature of angina pectoris is that the attack is prccii)itated 
by anything that increases cardiac work. These are, in order of impor- 
tance, physical exertion, particularly walking, excitement, ingestion of food, 
or combinations of these factors. This essential relationship of cardiac over- 
load to the onset of an attack is diagnostic only if the seizure stops in a few 
moments after the provocative factor ceases to operate. 3. The attack of 
angina pectoris is brief. The typical attack is over in a few minutes, seldom 
lasting longer than fifteen minutes. Attacks of substernal pain lasting an 
hour or more should always lead to the suspicion that coronary occlusion 
has occurred. 

Angina pectoris is a diagnosis based on symptoms and not on physical 
signs. In from 20 to 30 per cent of patients the diagnosis must be made 
in spite of a negative physical examination, in the absence of any abnormal- 
ity of the electrocardiogram, and without any help from roentgenographic 
examination of the heart. This fact assumes tremendous medicolegal im- 
portance in relation to individuals who are fraudulently seeking insurance 
or payments for disability. If the patient seeking insurance is dishonest 
enough to conceal symptoms of angina pectoris, no method of examination 
may disclose the existence o.f coronary sclerosis. If an individual seeking 
to establish a claim of disability feigns the classical symptoms of the dis- 
ease, no medical examination may be able to prove the fraudulence of the 
claim. 

The greatest confusion exists regarding the significance of the electro- 
cardiographic findings in the diagnosis of angina pectoris and coronary 
sclerosis. Fully a third of the patients with angina pectoris have electro- 
cardiograms that are normal in all respects. Except for the typical elec- 
trocardiographic pattern that follows acute coronary occlusion, there are no 
other electrocardiographic changes that positively denote coronary disease, 
nor will lack of changes exclude its presence. Tracings taken of patients 
in attacks of angina pectoris may contain transitory changes in the RS-T 
segment of the electrocardiogram that are almost positive evidence of in- 
sufficiency of the coronary circulation. Delays in conduction, either in the 
bundle of His or in the bundle branches, or a prolonged Q-wave in Lead 
III, as described by Pardee, are presumptive but not diagnostic evidence of 
coronary sclerosis. Inversion of the T-waves, except those that represent 
a relic of acute coronary occlusion, are not the result of chronic insufficiency 
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of the coronary circulation but are the result of associated cardiac patho- 
logic changes, the commonest of which is hypertensive heart disease. 

The results of treatment of coronary disease, although leaving much to 
be desired, compare favorably Avith the results of treatment of other de- 
generative diseases. The judicious use of nitroglycerin and amyl nitrite 
occupies an important place. The use of drugs of the xanthine group has 
afforded unmistakable relief to a number of patients. Attempts at surgical 
treatment of angina pectoris have been hampered by lack of knowledge of 
the pathways of pain from the heart, by lack of any evidence that nerve 
section or nerve block modified the underlying pathologic condition or the 
course of the disease, and by the risk of surgical procedures of the more 
fomiidable types. Fortunately the pathways of pain from the heart are 
becoming better understood, and surgical procedures for the relief of pain 
may be expected to increase in precision and effectiveness proportionately. 
Needless to say, such operations must be reserved for patients whose pain 
has remained intractable following adequate medical treatment. Total re- 
moval of the thyroid gland has been reported to afford relief to patients 
with angina pectoris, and this method of surgical treatment calls for further 
careful evaluation. 

Finally, there is the most important consideration of rest. The pre- 
scription of rest should be most accurate and individualized in every case. 
It should be planned to produce adequate reduction of metabolic demands 
and of physical and mental stress. 

We, as physicians, are implored to do something to reduce the ravages 
of coronary sclerosis. But how much can we do? After all, coronary 
sclerosis is a part of senescence, and senescence is as much a part of life as 
birth and growtli, and just as inevitable. Pneumonia has been called the 
friend of the aged, and death from coronary disease has just as much right 
to that designation. jN'Ioreover, sudden death spares the patient the suffer- 
ing and iiwalidism often associated with death from other causes. On 
the other hand, everA’one would like to fin'd a way to prevent death from 
coronary sclerosis in the fifth and sixth decades ; but the tempo and de- 
mands of life for the ambitious do not lend themselves to easy adjustment. 
Now, more than ever before, life for the average individual is a contest and 
a battle of energi'. This is as true of nations as it is of individuals. The 
person ivho decides to indulge in the luxurious attitude of “ dolce far 
niente ” is apt to find himself outdistanced. To ask people to give up their 
stress in life is like crying, “ Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” When 
the social structure and ideals of our civilization will allow individuals to 
live leisurely and to survive, then we may anticipate some amelioration of 
coronory sclerosis. Until then we must content ourselves with such make- 
shifts of relaxation and leisurely living as our struggle for existence will 
permit. 


A. R. Barnes. 
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Clio Medico: A Series of Primers on ihc Plislory of Medicine. Edited by E. B. 

ICRUMiniAAU, M.D. Volume X.. Nutrition. By CiRAIiam Lusk, Sc. I)., M.D., 

LL.D. xi + 142 pages; 11.5x17 cm. J’aul B. Hoeber, New York. 1933. 

Price, $1.50. 

Tlds is a little book no student of medicine, young or old, can afford to miss. It 
traces through the centuries the development of our knowledge of nutritional metabo- 
lism — with scholarly care, and with a balanced judgment of relative values which 
could be given only by a master in this field. The reader, however, is not kept in 
the pure ether of mental processes. The picturesque and personal sides of the great 
scientists’ lives are woven into the tale; and there is still space for quotation, for 
honest admiration, for anecdotes by the way, for keen comments, for comparisons 
with the science of our day and its patrons. A lesser man might have written a 
valuable tome on this subject but it took a great man to write this little book. 

M. C. P. 

Diabetes MclliUis, A Handbook of Simplified Methods of Diagnosis and Treatment. 

By I. M. Rabinowitcii, D.Sc., M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P.fC.). xv-|-246 pages; 

15x21 cm. The Macmillan Co., of Toronto, Canada. 1933. Price, $3.50. 

The author’s wide experience in the Qinic for Diabetes of the Montreal General 
Hospital has led him to feel that an effective treatment for diabetes must be simple, 
both for the patient to follow and for the physician to control. One of the chief 
purposes of his book is to portray a method of treatment, in which the patient need 
know very little of food values and can substitute household measures and portion 
models for scales, and which the physician can control without determinations of 
blood sugar or alkali reserve. Only by such simplifications does the author believe 
that a good average of results can be obtained in the treatment of diabetics in general 
practice. Conceding that ideal treatment would involve more exact determinations, 
he does not feel that ideal treatment is capable of wide application outside of hos- 
pitals. 

The methods used for instructing the patient in the measurement of the diet are 
ingenious and practical. The descriptions of the tests for sugar and of the pro- 
cedures for the differentiation of glucose from other urinary reducing substances are 
clear and detailed. It seems to the reviewer, however, that in advocating the fer- 
mentation test as a quantitative procedure, instead of a titration method, the author 
is not simplifying but complicating the physician’s task. It seems unwise also to 
advocate so much reliance upon urinary sugar and not to stress more than is done 
the fact that in a very large number of cases a heightened renal threshold permits 
marked hyperglycemia to exist without glycosuria. 

The author employs a high carbohydrate-low calorie diet. An average adult 
diet would contain approximately 275 grams carbohydrate, 45 grams fat, and 80 
grams protein, yielding about 1,800 calories. A portion of the carbohydrate allow- 
ance is often given in sweets such as jams and marmalade. On the other hand, fats 
are severely restricted. The patient’s weight is kept at about five pounds below the 
normal for the age, sex, and height as determined by a formula. Insulin is em- 
ployed when, in spite of this maintenance diet, sugar persists in the urine or hyper- 
glycemia exists. The results of this system of treatment in the author’s clinic have 
proved very satisfactory. These results are contained in other publications but are 
not included in this book. 

There are brief chapters on the various clinical types of diabetes, its complica- 
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tions, and its relation to arteriosclerosis, gangrene, tuberculosis, thyroid disease, eye 
lesions, skin lesions, etc. 

The hook is not written primarily for internists hut for general practitioners as 
well. It has been developed from the author’s lectures to fourth year students. It 
is short, deal-, delinite, and practical. If in some respects the author’s opinions seem 
radical, they are the more stimulating. For physicians who wish to give a trial to 
the author's theory of the dietetic treatment of diabetes, his hook will serve as an 
e.xcellent manual. It is for this purpose that it was written. Perhaps at some later 
date the author will collect in another volume the data which would be of interest to 
those who would wish critically to anah-ze his results. 

M. C. P. 

The Colon, Rectum, and Anus. By Fred W. Rakkin, B.A., M.A., M.D., F.A.C.S. ; 

J. Arnold Bargen, B.S., I\I.D., M.S. in Medicine, F.A.C.P. ; and Louis A. Buie! 

B.A., !M.D., F.A.C.S. 812 pages; 435 illustrations. W. B. Saunders Companv, 

Piiiladelphia. 1932. 

This monograph is based on the large experience of The Mayo Oinic. Though 
written largely from the surgical point of view, it contains a great deal of interest 
and of value to the internist. This is especially true of certain chapters, notably 
those on granulomatous diseases, chronic ulcerative colitis, parasitic diseases, colonic 
manifestations of systemic origin, and functional obstructive disorders. Of these, 
tlie chapter on ulcerative colitis is particularly instructive and presents in a verv 
thorough manner not only the clinical and pathological aspects of the disease and its 
complications but also an admirable summary of the investigations which have led 
Bargen to attribute etiological importance to a diplococcus. The description of his 
technic will be of interest to those attempting to confirm his work. The other med- 
ical chapters contain less evidence of originality. On the other hand, the chapters 
on the neoplasms, benign and malignant, of tlie colon and rectum are important con- 
tributions to the literature of this subject. Careful studies are presented of the 
clinical SA'mptoms and signs, of roentgenological methods of investigation and of 
mortality. The various operative procedures are carefully evaluated. 

The book is for the most part clearly written and very well illustrated. It will 
be an important reference volume for the internist as well as the surgeon. 

M. C. P. 

I'hc Psychological Effects of Oxygen Deprivation (Anoxemia) on Human Behavior. 

By Ross C. IMcFarland, Ph.D., Columbia University. 127 pages. Columbia 

University Press, New York. 1932. Price, $1.50. 

This monograph tlioroughly discusses a problem which not infrequently comes 
to tlie attention of general ph 3 ’sicians, especially in this age of aviation when persons 
suffer from the lack of oxygen as tlie result of high altitudes. 

McFarland completely reviews the literature, gives a bibliography of 184 items, 
and discusses the experimental work carried out. His experimentations conclusiveh’ 
show tlie effects of oxr'gen upon human behavior. Climate seems to have an im- 
portant influence in determining the character and productiveness of a people as well 
as' their physical characteristics. . . . The mental and emotional differences between 
the races of climatic extremes are as striking as the plwsiological and cultural pro- 
ductiveness.” 

Simple sensory and motor responses are not seriously impaired until extreme 
anoxemia is present. Volitional reactions are more easily impaired under acute 
anoxemia and loss of motor control is then marked although there are great individ- 
ual differences. Loss of memory occurs very early, and the effect of diminished 
o.Kvgen upon attention is very definite. The higher mental processes are impaired 



and the basic patterns of personality can be obtained. iMiiotional extrcino.s are tnore 
easily induced in anoxemia. “The results indicate clearly that personality i.s in the 
final analysis dependent upon the physio-chemical jjrocc.sses and that more thorough 
or profound knowledge concerning human behavior may he obtained by combining 
psychological and biochemical research.” 

J. L. ^IcC 

Bacterial Infection zuitli Special Reference to Dental Practice. By J. L. T. Al'fi.r.- 
TON, Jr., B.S., D.D.S., Professor of Microbiology and Bacteriopalhology, The 
Thomas W. Evans Museum and Dental Institute. School of Dentistry, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Second edition. 654 pages with 122 engravings and 4 
colored plates. Lea and Febigcr, Philadelphia. 193.5. 

The general plan of this edition is very similar to that of the first. The book 
is divided into three parts-. The first deals briefly with the morphology, phy.siology, 
and classification of bacteria, with their relation to their environment and with the 
action of chemicals upon them. The second part discusses rather thoroughly the 
subjects of infection and immunity. The third is devoted to various infections of 
the oral cavity. The book, however, has been in large part rewritten atid much new 
material has been added. The second part has been much enlarged and the order 
in which the various topics are discussed has been rearranged, 'khe treatment of 
oral hygiene has been extended and an entire cha])ter has been given to its discus- 
sion. The third part shows considerable revision and several new chapters have 
been added. The chapter originally given over to the discussion of clinical bacteriol- 
ogy has been divided and the several parts each appended in its appropriate place. 
A very useful list of references is given. The purposes of this book, as stated by 
the author, are: (1) “To aid the reader to form a comprehensive concept of infec- 
tion”; and (2) “To point out wherever a knowledge of infection will help the dentist 
in understanding or solving his problems.” These purposes would seem to be ade- 
quately met. The book is primarily of value to the dental student and the dentist. 
Howevei, much of the third section should also be of interest to the phvsician. 

F. W. H. 



COLLEGE NEWS NOTES 


Acknowledgment is made of the following gifts of publications to the Library 
by members of the College: 

Dr. I. D. Bronfin (Fellow), Denver, Colo. — one reprint; 

Dr. Philip B. Matz (Fellow), Washington, D. C. — one reprint; 

Dr. Adolph Sachs (Fellow), Omaha, Nebr. — one reprint; 

Dr. John W. Shuman (Fellow), Los Angeles, Calif. — one reprint; 

Dr. Martin J. SAumott (Fellow), Montclair, N. J. — one reprint; 

Dr. William H. Walsh (Fellow), Chicago, 111. — one reprint; 

Dr. Hyman 1. Goldstein (Associate), Camden, N. J. — one reprint. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Medical Society of Virginia, during October, Dr. 
F. H. Smith (Fellow). Abingdon, Va., was made President-Elect, and Dr. James K. 
Hall (Associate), Richmond, Va., was elected a Vice-President. 


Dr. John 1. jMarker (Fellow), Davenport, Iowa, was elected President of the 
Southeastern District Medical Society of Iowa during October, 1933. 


Df. Edward M. Green (Fellow) has resigned as Superintendent of the Harris- 
burg State Hospital, Harrisburg, Pa., after sixteen years of service in that capacity. 


The City of Philadelphia, Trustee under tlie will of John Scott of Edinburgh, 
through its IBoard of Directors of City Trusts, has awarded The John Scott Medal 
to George Richards Minot in recognition of his work for the development of the liver 
treatment of pernicious anemia. 

On October 23, 1933, Dr. Minot gave the first Jessie Horton Koessler Lecture 
of the Institute of Medicine of Chicago, his subject being “Anemia: Etiology and 
Treatment”; he also gave a lecture on this subject before the Cleveland Academy of 
IMedicine on November 17, 1933, 


Dr. Walter Freeman (Fellow), Washington, D. C., resigned December 1, 1933, 
as Director of Laboratories at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, and will devote himself to 
universiH and clinic work and to the private practice of neurology. Dr. Freeman 
addressed the Montgomery Co. (Ohio) Medical Society at Dayton recently on “ Psy- 
cliological Plagues.” He was recently reelected Secretary of the Section on Nervous 
and Alental Diseases of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia. His present 
address is 1726 Ej'e Street, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. George A. Pemberton Wright (Fellow), formerly of Kingston, Jamaica, is 
now located in Delancey, Guernsey, Channel Islands. 


Dr. Albert E. Russell (Fellow), formerly of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Washington. D. C., is now in charge of the public healtli and medical program of the 
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Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. Programs are being orgatiized for 
malaria control, pellagra prevention, trachoma clinics, venereal disease clinics, tuber- 
culosis, maternal and child welfare. 


Dr. J. C. Meakins (Fellow), Montreal, and Dr. Cyrus C. Sturgis (Fellow), Ann 
Arbor, Mich,, will he guest speakers at the Dallas .Southern Clinical .Society meeting, 
March 26 to 30, 1,934. 


Dr. Adolph Sachs (Fellow), Omaha, Nchr.. was the first President of the newly 
organized Omaha Mid-West Clinical Society — “to bring post-graduate opportunities 
to the back door of the Physicians for the least cost.’’ The first Annual As.scmhly of 
this organization was held October 30 to November 3, 1933. in Omaha. Among guest 
speakers were the following Fellows of the College: Dr. James B. Herrick and Dr. 
Julius H. Hess, both of Chicago. 


Erratum.— In the Annals of Internal MKniciNK for December 1933, page 
739, line 27, mercurial should read compound or molccnlc. 



OBITUARIES 


DR. JOHN C. S. LAPPEUS 

On November 17, 1933, occurred the death of Dr. John C. S. Lappeus, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., following a short period of illness. 

Dr. Lappeus was born in 1878 in Hornellsville, N. Y., now known as 
Hornell. He received his preliminary education at the Keystone Academy, 
Factoryville, Pa., and was granted his degree of M.D. in 1904 by the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo School of Medicine. He was licensed to practice in 
both New York and Pennsylvania. For many years he was Attending 
Physician and member of the staff of the Cit)’- Hospital, Lourdes Hospital 
and the Susquehanna Valley Home, all of Binghamton. He was a mem- 
ber of the staff on health education of the Binghamton Public Schools, a 
member of the Binghamton Academy of Medicine, the Broome County 
Medical Society, the New York State Medical Societ}"^ and the American 
Medical Association. On December 30, 1926, he was elected to Fellow- 
ship in the American College of Physicians. 

The American College of Physicians, in common with other profes- 
sional and lay organizations, to many of which Dr. Lappeus belonged, has 
lost in his death a very able, loyal, earnest and progressive worker. 

H. D. Marvin, M.D., F.A.C.P., 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

DR. FRANK PERKINS KEYES 

Dr. Frank Perkins Keyes (Associate), Brooklyn, N. Y., died suddenly 
August 18, 1933, at Sudbury, Vt., of cerebral hemorrhage and diabetes 
mellitus. 

Dr. Keyes was born February 3, 1857. He graduated from the Long 
Island College Hospital in 1888 and practiced medicine, therefore, for more 
than fifU years. After graduation, he became assistant to the late Dr. 
Stephen Edward Fuller, who was a surgeon. He continued this work until 
Dr. Fuller’s death, and then continued general practice, doing some surgical 
work. He belonged to the type of “ old fashioned doctors ” ; he brought 
common sense and general ability to his problems. He was quiet and un- 
assuming but held in the highest esteem by his patients. His unusual kind- 
ness and sympathy were the outstanding features of his character and 
practice. 

Dr. Keyes was a member of the Medical Society of the County of Kings, 
the New York State Medical Society, a Fellow of the American Medical 
Association, and had been an Associate of the American College of Physi- 
cians from its beginning. 
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DR. N0H1J-: (’RIC1-: RARXICS 

Dr. Noble Price Barnes ( lAlIow ) W'lshin.OMtt iw r i v t 

26, 1933; aged 62 years. ^ ^ -November 

occu?>ietfihrrf''“'''P;l i„ I,S',I,3 He 

la.er‘ bee^e ^ T A 

taught Materia Adedicat bod bf - 

George Washington University ^^Itdical Departnients of 

DisJ?^tM"SiZbi:,f 

Boardof Governors of the AnierionTI^^^^^^ ^ 'osideni and member of the 

former President of the Wa.shin<m)n 

was one of the first Fellows of dio^ x Surgierd Society, and 

been elected in 1916. He wh«; Gollege of Physicians, having 

peia Convention in 1930 ' <^*-“S-^a(e to the United States Idiannaco- 

came in co'Jitact.^”^ Jlt-niahty will be missed by all with whom he 

W.\LL..\cE Al. A'..\teu. AI.D., F.A CP 

Governor for the District of Colunibia. 





ABSTRACT OF MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

December 3, 1933 

The Board of Regents of the American College of Physicians met at the College 
Pleadquarters at Philadelphia at 10:30 a.m., December 3, 1933; presided over by the 
President, Dr. George Morris Piersol. 

The following members of the Board of Regents were present: Dr. George 
jMorris Piersol, Dr. Charles G. Jennings, Dr. James H. Means, Dr. Jonathan C. 
Meakins, Dr. William D. Stroud, Dr. William Gerry Morgan, Dr. James Alex. Miller, 
Dr. Sydney R. Miller, Dr. David P. Barr, Dr. James B. Herrick, Dr. Clement R. 
Jones, Dr. S. ]\Iarx White, Dr. Walter L. Bierring, Dr. John H. Musser, Dr. O. H. 
Perry Pepper, Dr, Francis M. Pottenger, Dr. Luther F. Warren, Dr. Maurice C. 
Pincoffs and Dr. Ernest B. Bradley. Dr. Charles H. Cocke, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials, was present as a guest, and the Executive Secretar)^ Mr. E. R. 
Loveland, acted as Secretary of the meeting. 

The Executive Secretary read abstracted Minutes of the preceding meeting of 
the Board of Regents at Montreal, February 10, 1933, which \vere approved as read. 

President Piersol commented briefly concerning the fact that the work of the 
College had been going along in a suitable manner and that no previous meeting of 
the Board of Regents, or of the Executive Committee, had seemed necessary, especially 
in view of the desirabilit}’- of economy in the administration of the College. 

Report of the Secretary-General 

Dr. William Gerry Morgan, Secretary-General, presented the following com- 
munications : 

A letter from the Chairman of the Committee on Cost of Current Aledical 
Periodicals, thanking the College for its endorsement and assistance in their 
recent efforts to reduce and stabilize subscription prices of German periodicals 
particularly ; 

Two communications from Fellows appljdng for reinstatement. By reso- 
lution, Dr. Charles Jack Hunt, New York, N. Y., and Dr. Eugene A. Gilbert, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., were reinstated as Fellows of the College; 

A number of letters from Fellows and Associates concerning resignations. 
By individual resolution, the following resignations were accepted: 

FcUozvs: 

I. Hope Alexander, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John B. Hawes, 2nd, Boston, Mass. 

Associates: c 

Roderick E. Albright, Allentown, Pa. 

James W. Bruce, Louisville, K}l 
D avid B. Davis, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Charles A. Howland, Schenectad 3 L N. Y. 

Glendon R. Lewis, S 3 ’racuse, N. Y. 

John C. E. Nielsen, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. A. Sutlierland, Jiladison. Tenn. 

A number of letters from Fellows and Associates concerning fees and dues, 
which were acted upon individuall 3 - according to merits of the cases and pro- 
visions of the B 3 '-Laws. 
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Dr. William Gerry Morgan, Secretary-General, then read the following list of 
deaths reported to the'College since the last meeting of the Board of Regents; 


fcUo7Vs: 

S. Franklin Adams, New York, N. Y. 

Neil Andrews, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Noble P. Barnes, Washington, D. C. 

William R. Bathurst, Little Rock, Ark. 

John S. Davis, University, Va. 

George J. Eckel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thomas Wray Grayson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Neal L. lioskins, Detroit, Mich. 

John C. S. Lappeus, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Martin J. Larkin, Toledo, Ohio 
R. E. Loucks, Detroit, Mich. 

Henry G. Mehrtens, San Francisco, Calif. 
Edward W. Meis, Sioux City, Iowa. 

William H. Mercur, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles Floward Miller, San Leandro, Calif. 
Franklin E. Murphy, Kansas City, jMo. 
Edward O. Otis, Exeter, N. H. 

Judd Campbell Shellito, Independence, Iowa 
W. Blair Stewart, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Shannon Laurie Van Valzah, Denver, Colo. 
John Bloss Wolfe, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


September 2K. 1933 
Alarch 10, 1933 
November 26. 1933 
August 30. 1933 
September 21, 1933 
October 29. 1933 
Mav 16. 1933 
July 21. 1932 
November 17. 1933 
March 11, 1933 
June 5, 1933 
February 28, 1933 
December 7, 1932 
July 16, 1933 
February 2, 1933 
February 20, 1933 
Alay 28. 1933 
April 16, 1933 
Julv 11, 1933 
July 11. 1933 
June 1, 1933 


Associates: 

Raymond J. Harris, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Frank Perkins Keyes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thomas J. McKinney, Champaign, 111. 
W. F. Mitchell, Superior, Nebr. 

Walker Eugene Stallings, Denver, Colo. 


August 9, 1933 
August 18, 1933 
May 27. 1933 
Tune 3, 1932 
Mav 6, 1933 


By resolution, the following were discontinued from the roll of the College : 


Ray C. Barrick (Associate), Joliet, 111. 

George Henry Benton (Fellow), Coral Gables, Fla. 
Julian R. Blackman (Fellow), Salt Lake City, Utah 
James E. Harvey (Associate), Pasadena, Calif. 
Finn Koren (Associate), Watertown, S. D. 


Report of the General Chairman of the Clinical Session 

Dr. James B. Herrick, General Chairman of the Eighteenth Annual Clinical Ses- 
sion, reported upon preliminary arrangements made by him as General Chairman of 
the Session. He has appointed Dr. Arthur R. Elliott as Chairman of the Committee 
on Clinics, and has selected certain other committee members. In conference with 
Dr. Elliott, it has been decided that only the medical schools and the teaching hospitals 
will be called upon to cooperate in presenting clinics. A member of the Committee 
on Clinics has been selected from each of these medical schools and hospitals, includ- 
ing the Graduate School of Medicine of the University of Chicago, the University of 
Illinois College of Medicine, Northwestern University Medical School, Loyola Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Rush Medical College, PresbjTerian Hospital, Michael 
Reese Hospital, St. Luke’s Hospital, Mercy Hospital, Children’s Memorial Hospital 
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and the Cook County Hospital. Dr. Herrick particularly asked for suggestions from 
the Board of Regents concerning the number of guest clinicians that should be invited. 

In connection with an entertainment program for the visiting women, Dr. Herrick 
said that the Ladies Committee would provide headquarters at the hotel for the regis- 
tration and reception of the ladies. A directory of interesting places and events will 
be furnished, and possibl}' one or two organized trips will be arranged. 

Dr. Herrick discussed the names of several men of national reputation as the 
chief speaker on the occasion of the annual banquet. In connection with publicity 
for the meeting. Dr. Herrick reported that an article on “ Chicago as a Medical Cen- 
ter ” had been prepared and submitted to the Editor of the Annals of Internal 
I^Iedicine for publication. There was general discussion of the subject of publicity 
concerning the program. It was the consensus of opinion of the Board of Regents 
that increased effort should be made toward improving the character and scope of the 
publicity concerning the scientific program. The Executive Secretary was called upon 
to explain the present system of promoting publicitj’-, which briefly has been as fol- 
lows'; a local committee of approximately five members, all physicians and Fellows 
of the College, has been selected to cooperate with various news agencies and local 
reporters. Preceding the meeting, abstracts of as many papers as possible are se- 
cured, and these are further translated for the use of the reporters. During the meet- 
ing at least one of these physicians is in attendance at each session, and thereafter 
translates the papers in understandable language to the reporters, thus giving the re- 
porters invaluable aid and assuring to the College a better t3'pe of publicity than could 
be secured from lay reporters. It has been customary to have in attendance repre- 
sentatives from Science Service, the Associated Press, the United Press, and the local 
newspapers. A regular headquarters office with typewriters and a secretary has been 
provided. 

There was general discussion concerning the matter of guest clinicians, some ex- 
pressing the opinion that most of the members would be more particularly interested 
in seeing what is being done b}*^ the men in Chicago, although the addition of a few 
guest clinicians from outside of Chicago would undoubtedly be very appropriate and 
would attract additional attendants to tbe clinics. It was further stated that the clin- 
ical program should be as broad as possible, and that the work in some of the great 
laboratories in Chicago should particularly be shown. 

Dr. Herrick discussed the arrangements for the Smoker, the first evening of the 
Session, expressing tlie desire to have an entertaining though dignified program. 

Dr. George Morris Piersol, President, distributed the preliminary copy of the 
program for the General Sessions, for which he is responsible. He had selected, for 
the most part. Fellows of the College, expressing the opinion that there are an ade- 
quate number of eminent authorities within the College membership without inviting 
a large number of guests. The speakers have been selected from all parts of the 
country, and the program will include a broad scope of subjects. Special papers have 
been arranged for those interested in pediatrics, neurology, psychiatry and various 
other specialties affiliated with internal medicine. Radiology will be taken care of 
largely through special clinics this year. 

Dr. James H. Means expressed the opinion that the addition of one or two dis- 
tinguished foreign guests always adds much to the meeting. 

Mr. E. R. Loveland, Executive Secretar\% reported that the usual business ar- 
rangements had been made for the Clinical Session, that the Palmer House had been 
selected for headquarters, where there would be adequate facilities for tbe general 
headquarters, for the exhibits, for the General Sessions and for accommodation of 
practically all plwsicians who maj' desire to stay at the headquarters hotel. 
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Repout of the Committee on Ckedentiai.s 

Dr. Sydney R. Miller, Chairman of the Committee on Credential.*^, reported that 
his Committee had examined carefully the credentials of all candidates for Fellow.slhp 
and Associateship. Of 55 candidates for Fellowship, 39 were recommended for elec- 
tion to Fellowship, 1 was recommended for election first to As.sociateship, 6 were held 
as Associates. 5 were deferred for further information and 4 were recommended for 
rejection. Of the 110 candidates for Associate.ship, 92 were recommended for election 
to Associateship, 6 were deferred for more information and 12 were recommended 
for rejection. 

Dr. Miller then presented the following list of 40 canrlidate.s recommended to the 
Board of Regents for election to Fellowship: (1. indicates jiroposer: 2, seconder; 3, 
endorser). 

Califoniia 

Dudley Wayne Bennett, San Francisco. 

1. Ernest H. Falconer; 2. Irwin C. .Schumacher; 3. William J. Kerr and 
Hans Lisser. 

Louis Henry Fales, Livermore. 

1. Audley O. Sanders; 2. M. B. Marcellus; 3, William J. Kerr and Hans 
Lisser. 

Arthur Max Hoffman, Los Angeles. 

1. Flarold H. Smith; 2. Henry H. Lissner; 3. Egerton Crispin. 

Earl Oriol Gregor Schmitt, .San Jose. 

1. D. Schuyler Pulford; 2. Albert FI. Rowe; 3. Walter L. Bierring and 
Hans Lisser. 

Milo Kenney Tedstrom, Santa Ana. 

1. Roland Cummings; 2. R. Manning Clarke: 3. Egerton Crispin. 

Coimecticxit 

William Haviland Morriss, Wallingford. 

1. Arthur Bliss Dayton; 2. George Blumer : 3. Henry F. Stoll. 

Illinois 

David Oscar Nathaniel Lindberg. Decatur. 

1. Cecil M. Jack; 2. O. O. Stanley; 3. Samuel E. Munson. 

Edgar McLean Stevenson, Bloomington. 

1. Gerald M. Cline; 2. John R. Vonachen; 3. Samuel E. Munson. 

Indiana 

William G. Crawford, Terre Haute. 

1. Herman M. Baker; 2. Edgar F. Kiser; 3. Robert M. Moore. 

Leon G. Zerfas, Indianapolis. 

1. J. A. MacDonald ; 2. Edgar F. Ki.ser ; 3. Robert M. Moore. 

Kentucky 

John Sharpe Chambers, Lexington. 

1. Charles N. Kavanaugh; 2. W. S. Wyatt; 3. Ernest B. Bradley. 

Louisiana 

Robert Theodore Lucas, Shreveport. 

1, Arthur A. Herold; 2. T. P. Lloyd; 3. Joseph E. Knighton. 
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Mai)ic 

John O. Piper, Waterville. 

1. E. H. Drake; 2. E. R. Blaisdell; 3. E. W. Gehring. 

Michigan 

Roy DeVaughan Metz, Detroit. 

1. Alpheus F. Jennings; 2. Herman H. Riecker; 3. James D. Bruce. 

John \'\''illiam Towey, Powers. 

1. J. A. M3"ers; 2. Stuart Pritchard; 3. James D. Bruce. 

Minnesota 

Robert Bernard Radi, Minneapolis. 

1. J. A. M\'ers; 2. Arnold S. Anderson; 3. S. Marx White. 

Nezo York 

Alvan LeRo}-^ Barach, New York. 

1. Joseph H. Barach; 2. Walter W. Palmer; 3. James Alex. Miller and Rob- 
ert A. Cooke. 

Clifton H. Berlinghof, Binghamton. 

1. H. B. Marvin; 2. Walter A. Baetjer; 3. Robert A. Cooke. 

George Walter Cramp, Brooklyn. 

1. Frank Bethel Cross; 2. Charles Eastmond; 3. Luther F. Warren and 
Robert A. Cooke. 

Edward Percy Eglee, New York. 

1. Grant Thorburn; 2. 'J. Burns Amberson; 3. James Alex. Miller and Rob- 
ert A. Cooke. 

Eugene Roland Marzullo, Brookljm. 

1. John B. D’Albora; 2. A. F. R. Andresen; 3. Luther F. Warren and Rob- 
ert A. Cooke. 

Foster Murraj*-, Brooklyn. 

1. Julian P. Dworetzky; 2. Eugene S. Dalton; 3. James Alex. Miller and 
Robert A. Cooke. 

North Carolina 

C03' Cornelius Carpenter, Wake Forest. 

1. L. B. McBrayer; 2. William B. Dewar; 3. C. H. Cocke. 

Frederick Moir Hanes, Durham. 

1. Wingate M. Johnson; 2. T. C. Redfern; 3. C. H. Cocke. 

Daniel Franklin Milam, Raleigh, 

1. Verne S. Caviness; 2. Hubert B. Haywood; 3. C. H. Cocke. 

James William Vernon, Morganton. 

1. Wingate M. Johnson; 2, Coite L. Sherrill; 3. C. H. Cocke. 

Oklahoma 

Ben Hunter Cooley, Norman. 

1. L. J. Moorman; 2. Wann Langston; 3. Lea A. Riely. 

Hugh Gilbert Jeter, Oklahoma City. 

1. T. T. Martin; 2. Arthur W. White; 3. Lea A. Riely. 

Pennsylvania 

Samuel Goldberg, Philadelphia. 

1. John A. Kolmer; 2. Edward Weiss; 3. E. J. G. Beardslej’. 
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Thomas, Murphy McMillan, Philadelphia. 

1. Olin S. Allen; 2. Alfred Stengel; 3. \l. J. G. Jk-ardsley. 

Tames MacLaren Strang, Pittshurgh. 

1. Frank A. Evans; 2. R. R. Snowden: 3. E, l.losworth McCrcady. 

Texas 

Robert Mitchell Barton, Dallas. 

1. H. M. Winans; 2. G. E. Brereton; 3. C. T, Stone. 

Medical Corps, U. S. Army 

Major Frank Henry Di-^on, Corozal, Canal Zone. 

1. C. D. Briscoe; 2. J. F. Siler; 3. William M. James and Robert U. Pat- 
terson. 

Medical Corps, U. S. Naz’v 

Admiral Perceval Sherer Rossiter, Washington, D, C. 

1. Charles E. Riggs. 

Canada 

Oniario 

George K. Wharton, London. 

1. George E. Brown; 2. L. G. Rowntree; 3. Jahez H. Elliott. 

Quebec 

James Bertram Collip, Westmount. 

1. A. T. Henderson; 2. C. G. Sutlierland; 3. D. Sclater Lewis. 

Mexico 

Ignacio Chavez, Mexico City. 

L Lee Rice; 2. Joe Kopecky; 3. C. T. Stone. 

Francisco de P. Miranda, Mexico City. 

1. Lee Rice; 2. Joe Kopecky; 3. C. T. Stone. 

Siam 

Edwin Charles Cort, Chiengmai. 

1. Thomas R. Brown; 2. Ernest H. Gaither; 3. Henry M. Thomas, Jr. 

On motion seconded and regularly carried, it was 

Resolved, that tlie above 39 candidates, individually presented, shall be and are 
herewith elected to Fellowship in the American College of Physicians. 

Dr. Miller then presented the following list of 93 candidates recommended for 
election to Associateship : (1, indicates proposer; 2, seconder; 3, endorser). 

Arizona 

Jesse Dewey Hamer, Phoenix. 

1. Charles S. Kibler; 2. Samuel H. Watson; 3. W. Warner Watkins. 
Arkansas 

Elmer John Munn, El Dorado. 

1. Fergus O. Mahoney; 2. George B. Fletcher; 3. Oliver C. Melson. 
California 

William Clifford Cooke, San Diego, 

1. Clair L. Steal}'; 2. Lyell C. Kinney; 3. Egerton Crispin. 
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Felix Cunha, San Francisco. 

1. William J. "Kerr; 2. Fred H. Knise; 3. Hans Lisser. 

Cullen Ward Irish, Los Angeles. 

1, Stephen Smith; 2. Charles W. Thompson; 3. Egerton Crispin. 
Faymond Arthur Sands, Santa IMonica. 

1. John V. Barrow; 2. Roland Cummings; 3. Egerton Crispin. 

James Robert Sanford, Pasadena. 

1. Robert Eward Ramsa)'; 2. F. M. Pottenger; 3. Egerton Crispin. 
Rudolph Herbert Sundbcrg, San Diego. 

1. Addison E. Elliott; 2. James F. Churchill; 3. Egerton Crispin. 

Connecticut 

]\Iarcus Backer, Bridgeport. 

1. Daniel P. Griffin; 2. George Blumer; 3. Henr^' F. Stoll. 

• Abe S. Brown, Waterbury. 

1. John H. Foster; 2. J. Harold Root; 3. Henr}' F. Stoll. 

Henrj' Caplan, Meriden. 

1. Thomas P. Murdock; 2. Joseph I. Linde; 3. Henry F. Stoll. 

John Cowles White, New Britain. 

1. G. Gardiner Russell; 2. Orin R. Witter; 3. Henry F. Stoll. 

District of Columbia 

John Minor, Washingtoii. 

1. Alexander B. Moore; 2. Lester Neuman; 3. Wallace M. Yater. 

Florida 

Kenneth Phillips, Miami. 

1. William Henry Watters; 2. C. F. Roche; 3. James B. Herrick. 

Georgia 

John Cox Wall. Eastman. 

1. Thomas E. Rogers; 2. James A. Fountain; 3. Russell H. Oppenheimer. 

JUinois 

Stuart Welsh Adler, Rock Island. 

1. William F. Schroeder; 2. Hugh A. Beam; 3. Samuel E. Munson, 
Thomas Davis Masters, Springfield. 

1. Frank Parsons Norburj-; 2. Frank G, Norbury; 3. Samuel E. Munson. 
IMaxim Poliak, Peoria. 

1. William Henry Walsh; 2. George W. Parker; 3. Samuel E. Munson. 

Indiana 

Harry Brandman, Whiting. 

l\ Paul H. Dietrich; 2. J. A. Teegarden; 3. Robert M. Moore. 

Janies H. Sti-gall, Indianapolis. 

1. Edgar F. Kiser; 2. John A. MacDonald; 3. Robert M. Moore. 


lorca 

William Edward Ash. Council Bluffs. 

1. Ernest Kellej’; 2. A. A. Johnson; 3. Walter L. Bierring and Tom Bentley 
Throckmorton. 

Robert N. Larimer, Siou.x City. 

1. John H. Peck; 2. A. C. Page; 3. Walter L. Bierring and Tom Bentley 
Throckmorton. 
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Theodore John Pfeffer, DeWitt. 

1. j. Arnold Bargen; 2. Henry W. WoltinaiH 3. George H. Brown, Tom 
Bentley Throckmorton and Waller L. Bierring. 

Benjamin Franklin Wolverton, Cedar Rapids. 

1. John- FI. Peck: 2. Addison C. Page; 3. Walter L. Bierring and Tom 
Bentley Throckmorton. 

Kentucky 

Benjamin Lane Brock, Waverley FHlls. 

1. Lawrason Brown; 2. Edgar Mayer; 3. Ernest B. Bradley. 

Carl Hale Fortune. 

1. Charles H. Kavanaugh; 2. George FI. Wilson; 3. Ernest B. Bradley. 
Louisiana 

Thomas Everett Strain, Shreveport. 

1. W. S. Kerlin; 2. T. E. Williams; 3. J. E. Knighton. - 

Clarence Hunger ford Webb, Shreveport. 

1. T. P. Lloyd; 2. C. P. Rutledge; 3. J. E. Knighton. 

Massachwetfs 

Raymond Lathrop Barrett, Springfield. 

1. George L. Steele; 2. Laurence D. Chapin; 3. J. H. Means and Roger 
1. Lee. 

John A. Foley, Boston. 

1. Soma Weiss; 2. William B. Castle; 3. J. H. Means and Roger I. Lee. 
Allen Sheppard Johnson, Springfield. 

1. Laurence D. Chapin; 2. George L. Steele; 3. T. H. Means and Roger 
1. Lee. 

Egon Emil Kattvvinkel, Auburndale. 

1. Dwight O’Hara; 2. William D. Reid; 3. Roger I. Lee. 

Jerome Andrew Whitney, Springfield. 

1. George L. Steele; 2. Laurence D. Chapin; 3. James H. Means and Roger 
1. Lee. 

Michigan 

Russell L. Finch, Lansing. 

1. Milton Shaw; 2. L. G. Christian; 3. James D. Bruce. 

George Lawrence Leslie, Howell. 

1. George A. Sherman; 2. Richard M. McKean; 3. James D. Bruce. 
Harold Abraham Robinson, Detroit. 

1. William G. Gordon; 2. Lawrence Reynolds; 3. James D. Bruce. 

Harold Riche Roehm, Birmingham. 

1. Walter M. Simpson; 2. Carl V, Weller; 3. James D. Bruce, 

Ferdinand Ripley Schemm, Ann Arbor. 

1. Cyrus C. Sturgis; 2. Carl V. Weller; 3. James D. Bruce. 

Joseph Francis Whinery, Grand Rapids. 

1. Joseph B. Whinery; 2. Thomas D. Gordon; 3. James D. Bruce. 

Minnesota 

Elmer Clarence Bartels, Duluth. 

1. P. P. Vinson; 2. Fred W. Gaarde; 3. George E. Brown and E. L. Tuohy. 
Vernon Lawrence Evans, Rochester. 

1. James F. Weir; 2. George E. Brown; 3. Edward L. Tuohy. 
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Ross Alartin Lyniburner, Rochester. 

1. F. A. Willius; 2. George E. Brown; 3. Edward L. Tuohy. 
James Stuart McQuiston, Rochester. 

1. George E. Brown; 2. Samuel F. Haines; 3. E. L. Tuohy. 

Harold Conrad Ochsner, Rochester. 

1. H. Milton Conner; 2. George E. Brown; 3. Edward L. Tuohy. 
Edward George Thorp, Rochester. 

1. F. W. Gaarde; 2. O. K. Maytum; 3. Edward L. Tuohy. 

M ississippi 

George Lamar Arrington, Meridian. 

1. Noel C. Womack; 2. Felix J. Underwood; 3. G. W. F. Rembert. 


Nevada 

Lawrence Parsons, Reno. 

1. John C. Ruddock; 2. William H. Leake; 3. Egerton Crispin. 

Nexv Jersey 

Ferdinand Charles Dinge, East Orange. 

1. John W. Gray; 2. George H. Lathrope; 3, W. Blair Stewart (deceased). 
Paolo F. Liva. Lyndhurst. 

1. Richard Edward Knapp; 2. Herman Trossbach; 3. W. Blair Stewart 
(deceased). 

Carlyle Morris, Metuchen. 

1, Frederick L. Brown; 2. F. C. Johnson; 3. W. Blair Stewart (deceased). 
Joseph Reginald Pierson. Trenton. 

1. Joseph T. Beardwood; 2. J. F. Pessel; 3. W. Blair Stewart (deceased). 
Nezu York 

Victor W. Bergstrom, Binghamton. 

1. H. B. Marvin; 2. John C. S. Lappeus (deceased) ; 3. James Alex. IMiller 
and Robert A. Cooke. 

Stephen H. Curtis, Troy. 

1. Crawford R. Green; 2. Harry W. Carey; 3. Robert A. Cooke. 

^laurice Coleman Harris, New York. 

1. Samuel Weiss; 2. Robert Chobot; 3. Robert A. Cooke. 

Warren F. Kable, Larchmont. 

1. Artiiur F. Heyl; 2. Richard A. Kern; 3. O. H. Perry Pepper and Robert 
A. Cooke. 

■Max ]\Iensch, Brooklyn. 

1. Philip 1. Nash; 2. Thomas J. Longo; 3. Robert A. Cooke. 

Tiieresa Scanlan, New York. 

1. C. F. Tenney; 2. Henry T. Chickering; 3. James Alex. Miller and Robert 
A. Cooke. 

Isaac Shapiro, Schenectady. 

1. Lester Betts; 2. Frank vander Bogert; 3. Robert A. Cooke. 

George Widmer Thorn, Buffalo. 

L Nelson G. Russell; 2. Clayton W. Greene; 3. Allen A. Jones. 

IMax Trubek. New York. 

1. Louis F. Bishop, Jr.; 2. Louis F. Bishop. Sr.; 3. James Ale.x. Miller and 
Robert A. Cooke. 
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North Carolina 

George Curtis Crump, Asheville. 

1. A. B. Craddock; 2. S. L. Crow; 3. C. H. Cocke. 

Paul Allison Yoder, Winston-Salem. 

■ 1. Wingate M. Johnson; 2. P. P. McCain; 3. C. H. Cocke. 

Ohio 

Abel A. Applebaum, Toledo. 

1. L. A. Levison; 2. John T. Murphy; 3. A. B. Brower. 
Frank J. Doran, Cleveland. 

1. Ralph K. Updegraff ; 2. Henry J. John ; 3. A. B. Brower. 


Oregon 

George Wilber Millett, Portland-. 

1. John H. Fitzgibbon; 2. Marr Bisaillon; 3. Homer CotYcn. 

Pennsylvania 

Nathan Blumberg, Philadelphia. 

1. Joseph C. Doane; 2. Arthur C. Morgan; 3. F. J. G. Beardsley. 

John Millies Dyson, Hazleton. 

1. David Riesman; 2. Charles H. IMiner; 3. 0. H. Perry Pepper and E. J. 
G. Beardsley. 

Paul H. Parker, Jcnkintown. 

1. Joseph T. Beardwood; 2. H. L. Bockus; 3. William D. Stroud and E. J. 
G. Beardsley. 

Floyd W. Stevens, Scranton. 

1. Arthur E. Davis; 2. W. M. Donavan; 3. George Morris Piersol. 
Elwood Wakefield Stitzel, Altoona. 

1. E. Roland Snader, Jr.; 2. Augustus S. Kech : 3. E. Bosworth McCready. 
Rhode Island 

Henry Stephen Joyce, Providence. 

1. Charles F. Gormly; 2. Guj' W. Wells; 3. Alex. M. Burgess. 

Clifton Briggs Leech, Providence. 

1. Charles F. Gormly; 2. Guy W. Wells; 3. Alex. M. Burgess. 

Harvey Elijah Wellman, Providence. 

1. Charles F. Gormly; 2. Guy W. Wells; 3. Alex. M. Burgess. 

Henry L. C. Weyler, Providence. 

1. Charles F. Gormly; 2. Guy W. Wells; 3. Alex. M. Burgess. 

Elihu Smith Wing, Providence. 

1. John F. Kenney; 2. Charles F. Gormly; 3. Alex. M. Burgess. 

T ennessee 

Tolbert Clinton Crowell, Chattanooga. 

1. Franklin B. Bogart; 2. Leopold Shumacker; 3. J. O. Manier. 

T exas 

Edgar Mullins Dunstan, Dallas. 

1. Hugh Leslie Moore; 2. C. M. Grigsby; 3. C. T. Stone. 

William J. Marr, Jr., Galveston. 

1. George Herrmann; 2. George E. Bethel; 3. C. T. Stone. 

Wendell Heath Paige, Brownwood. 

1. Will S. Horn; 2. T. C. Terrell; 3. C. T. Stone. 
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Virginia 

Vincent Joseph Dardinski, Clarendon. 

I. Eugene R. Whitmore; 2. Walter Freeman: 3. Wallace M. Yater and 

J. Morrison Hutcheson. 

Canal Zone 

Ernst Thonnard-Neumann, Cristobal. 

1. C. D. Briscoe; 2. Tomas Guardia; 3. William M. James. 

Hazvaii 

Arthur Warren Duryea, Honolulu. 

1. Harry L. Arnold; 2. A. G. Schnack. 

Medical Corps, U. S. Army 

iMajor Coleridge Livingstone Beaven, Washington, D. C. 

3. Robert U. Patterson. 

!Major Samuel IMcPherson Browne, Washington, D. C. 

1. Leon A. Fox; 2. Roger Brooke; 3. Robert U. Patterson. 

Lt. Col. Frederick Hultman Foucar, San Francisco. Calif. 

3. Robert U. Patterson. 

■Major Arthur Raymond Gaines. Denver, Colo. 

1. William C. Pollock; 2. Everett L. Cook; 3. Robert U. Patterson. 

Captain Horace Page Marvin. Denver. 

1. William C. Pollock: 2. Everett L. Cook; 3. Robert U. Patterson. 

IMajor Joseph Aaron IMetidelson, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

3. Robert U. Patterson. 

Medical Corps, U. S. Navy 

Lt. Comdr. Lyle Jay Roberts, Washington, D. C. 

1. Walter M. Anderson; 2, E. R. Stitt; 3. P. S. Rossiter. 

U. S. Public Health Service 

Olis Leon Anderson, Chelsea, iNfass. 

1. Albert D. Foster; 2, Frederick C. Smith; 3. J. P. Leake and Hugh S. 
Cumming. 

Canada 

Alberta 

Percy Harry Sprague, Edmonton. 

i. F. A. Willius; 2. Albert ^1. Snell; 3. Edward L. Tuohy. 

Korea 

Chosen 

Zacharias Bercovitz. Pyengvang. 

1. John Mark Lacey; 2. John V. Barrow; 3. Egerton Crispin. 

On motion seconded and regularly carried, it was 

Resolved, that the above 93 candidates shall be and are herewith elected to As- 
sociateship in the American College of Physicians. 

Report of the Tke.asurer 

The Treasurer, Dr. William D. Stroud, presented the financial report in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Charles F. IMartin, Chairman of the Finance Committee, who was unable 
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to attend because of illness. Dr. Stroud reported that five dividends Iiad been re- 
ceived during the current year from closed banks in Pittsburgh, which reduces our 
balance in those institutions to $11,900.00, whereas the original amount had been 
approximately $37,000.00. The prospects are that there will be little or no loss 
from those banks. Dr. Stroud then reported that $4,000.00, par value, Bonds of 
the City of Detroit had defaulted -this year in their interest payments, but that the 
bonds had been deposited in accordance with the recommendations of our bank on 
a refinancing plan, which will probably result in the issuance of new bonds and the 
payment of past interest on the old bonds. The Treasurer also reported that since 
the last meeting of the Board of Regents, $5,000.00 Province of Ontario bonds had 
been called, and that the proceeds were available for reinvestment. On motion sec- 
onded and regularly carried, it was 

Resolved, that the Treasurer be authorized, after consultation with the Finance 
Committee, to reinvest proceeds of the $5,000.00 maturity, Province of Ontario bonds, 
plus any other amounts not deemed necessary for the current expenses of the College. 

In discussion that followed, it was suggested that possibly Government Bonds 
or Treasury Certificates would be appropriate securities in which to invest any sur- 
plus funds of the College at the present time. 

The Treasurer then mentioned the fact that while the dues have been reduced 
practically 25 per cent for 1933 and our income thereby reduced approximately 
$9,000.00, the number of delinquencies in dues has not been appreciably affected 
thereby, and that as many members are actually delinquent as when the dues were 
higher. 

The Treasurer then presented two proposed budgets for 1934, one for the office 
of the General Chairman of the Annual Clinical Session and the other for the office 
of the President, in connection with his program for the Annual Clinical Session. 
These budgets covered expenses of secretarial service, honoraria to the banquet 
speaker, expenses for the publicity committee, the Ladies Entertainment Committee, 
traveling expenses for invited guest speakers, etc. These budgets were prepared in 
accordance with the directions of the Board of Regents at their meeting a year ago. 

The Treasurer then presented financial reports prepared by the Executive Sec- 
retary. One report consisted of a comparison of the 1932 expenditures, the 1933 
budget and the 1933 expenditures, with the months of November and December esti- 
mated. This statement disclosed that the total expenditures in 1932 amounted to 
$61,376.58, that the budget for 1933 was reduced to $50,686.67, and that the actual 
expenditures for 1933 will be approximately $47,255.35. This is a reduction of 
$14,121.23 from the expenditures of 1932 and is less than the budget appropriation 
for 1933 by $3,431.32. The other financial statement presented to the Board of 
Regents showed the income and expenses from January 1, 1933, to October 31. 1933, 
and the estimated income and expenses from November 1, 1933, to December 31, 
1933. The anticipated surplus for 1933, shown on this statement, was $5,765.23. 
The Treasurer then asked the Executive Secretar}'’, Mr. Loveland, to analj'ze the 
statements presented, which he did. Mr. Loveland pointed out to the Board of 
Regents that the income for 1933 had been greatly reduced for the following reasons : 

(1) Dues had been reduced approximately 25 per cent; 

(2) No elections to Fellowship or Associateship have taken place since the 
Annual Clinical Session at Montreal, whereas customarily there is a meeting of the 
Board of Regents in the middle of the year, when new elections take place and the 
fees and dues from such new members go into the year’s income. This year, for 
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Report of the Editor of the Annars of Internae IMEniciNE 

The Editor of the Annals of Internal Medicine, Dr. Maurice C. Pincoff.s, 
reported that in accordance will] authority granted by the Board of Regents lie and 
the Executive Secretary, after making an extensive study of various printers, had 
selected the Lancaster Press, of Lancaster, Pa., beginning with the July 1933 num- 
ber. This concern prints almost exclusively scientific journals and books. A con- 
siderable saving has been effected, and improved service has been obtained. The 
format of the journal has been changed, with the apparent approval of every one. 
A large number of manuscripts are received, there being an ample supply for some 
months to come. Approximately one in four of the manuscripts submitted is ac- 
cepted. The work of the Editor’s Office is carried on with the printers from two to 
three months in advance. 

Discussion followed concerning the continuation of the publication of the present 
Editorial Council on the back cover of the Annals. This Council has not been an 
active one in recent years, and has probably been carried over from the time the 
late Dr. Warthin was Editor. General discussion disclosed that the present Com- 
mittee on the Annals of Internal Medicine, consisting of three members, is a 
standing Committee having general responsibilitj' for the Annals in questions re- 
lating to administration and publication. The thought was expressed that the present 
Committee might be modified to provide for five members, and that these five mem- 
bers need not necessarily be members of the Board of Regents. The present Edi- 
torial Council should be abolished and an active one appointed to function not only 
in relation to administration and publication, but also in relation to the publication 
of editorials, the selection of articles published and to share with the Editor the re- 
sponsibility of rejecting manuscripts. 

President Piersol summed up the discussion and expressed the consensus of 
opinion as being that the Editor of the Annals should be asked to get in touch witli 
his Committee and at the next meeting of the Board of Regents to be ready to give 
recommendations for the modification of the present Committee, or some other plan 
for the appointment of an Editorial Council. 

Report of the Committee on Public Relations 

The Chairman of the Committee on Public Relations, Dr. Charles G. Jennings, 
presented reports on two cases involving contract practice and advertising. The 
Board of Regents directed the Committee to make a further and more complete study 
of the cases and report at the next meeting of the Board of Regents. 

/» 

Old and New Business 

Piesident Piersol reported that on September 14, 1933, in accordance with pro- 
visions of the By-Laws, he had appointed the following members of the Board of 
Governors to serve until the next regular election : 

Dr. Robert B. Kerr (Fellow). Manchester, Governor for New Hampshire; 

Di. Clarence L. Andrews (Fellow), Atlantic City, Governor for New Jerse 3 L 

These appointments were occasioned by the death of Dr. Edward O. Otis, Gov- 
ernoi for New Hampshire, and by the death of Dr. W. Blair Stewart, Governor for 
New Jersey. Dr. Ernest B, Bradley, Vice Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
now succeeds to the Chairmanship of the Board of Governors and becomes ex officio 
a member of the Board of Regents, until the next regular election. 

On behalf of the Nominating Committee, the Executive Secretary asked the 
wishes of the Board of Regents regarding the nomination of a Governor of the Col- 
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in the By-Laws for the admission of candidates to Fellowship, and niisht fuiihcr 
initiate additional examinations for certificatioti of physicians as specialists in in- 
ternal medicine and affiliated specialties. On motion seconded and regularly carried, 
it was 

Resolvkd, that the Chair appoint a Committee of three to make a com])lctc and 
thorough study of this situation and report back at the next meeting of the Board of 
Regents. 

The Secretary-General, Dr. William Gerry Morgan, read a communication from 
Surgeon General Robert U. Patterson, of the U. S. Army, concerning the support by 
various medical organizations of the project for the building of a new librar)' for 
the Medical Department of the Army, in connection with the Walter Reed Medical 
Center. The recommendation of the Board of Regents was that this is a worthy proj- 
ect and should be encouraged, and suggested that the Secretary- General write to the 
proper officials advocating the building of the library but refraining from suggesting 
the source from which funds therefor should be taken, because this is not in the 
domain of the College. 

Secretary-General Morgq,n then read a communication from Dr. William H. 
Walsh (Fellow), Chicago, presenting a proposed plan for a Council on Professional 
Service and Administrative Practice. The proposal provided that the Council should 
be specifically directed to the problems involving various economic phases of prac- 
tice, methods and procedures for the certification of specialists, standards for the 
practical training of technicians, dietitians, clinical record librarians in hospitals, etc. 

On behalf of the Chairman. of the Committee on Clinics, Dr. Arthur R. Elliott, 
the Executive Secretary presented for the consideration of the Board the matter of 
an official scientific exhibit at future annual meetings. Dr. Elliott had pointed out 
that it is probably desirable to forego such an exhibit this year but recommended 
that the idea of a systematic scientific exhibit in the future should be considered by 
the Board of Regents as one of the principal activities of the College. 

President Piersol at this point presented an invitation from Philadelphia to the 
American College of Physicians to meet in that City during 1935. 

Adjournment. 

Attest: E. R. Loveland, 

Executive Secretary. 
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Consultation and 
Advisory Service 

HOSPITAL PLANNING 
ORGANIZATION 
MANAGEMENT 

aNd equipment 

GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 

• 

SURVEYS CONDUCTED FOR 
INDIVIDUAL HOSPITALS OR 
ENTIRE COMMUNITIES 

e 

Office of 

WILLIAM HENRY WALSH, M.D. 
612 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


The 

Wyatt Clinic 

for 

Chronic Arthritis 

c? 

TUCSON, ARIZONA 


LaMotte Service 

IMPROVED KLINE ANTIGEN 
FOR 

PRECIPITATION TESTS 
FOR SYPHILIS 

Tliis improved Antigen is now being pro- 
duced under an exclusive arrangement 
with the Mount Sinai Hospital of Cleve- 
land, in whose laboratory the method of 
preparation was developed. Each lot of 
antigen is tested in this same laboratory 
and only approved Standardized Antigen 
is released by us for distribution. 

Far superior in the sero diagnosis of syphi- 
lis. 

May be used for tests on spinal fluid. 

Antigen solution has excellent keeping quali- 
ties. 

Sensitive at low temperatures. 

Prices and full information on the antigen 
and the new simplified compact outfits for 
these tests sent on request. 

Your LaMotte Blood Chemistry Hand- 
book * illustrates and describes many simple, 
accurate testing outfits developed by La- 
Motte Research Department in cooperation 
with recognized specialists. 

* If you do not have one, write today for 
a complimentary copy. 

amotte chemical products CO. 

18 Light St. Baltimore, Md. 


? Will your diabetics 
have 1065 satisfactory 
meals in 1934 ? 

They should and can. 

May we assist you, Doctor ? 

FOODS FOR LOW-CARBOHYDRATE 
AND MODERATE PROTEIN DIETS 

•b-f 

Literature and samples 
on request 

CURDOLAC FOOD COMPANY 

Box 299 Waukesha, Wis. 
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NEW (5th) EDITION JUST READY 

A DIABETIC MAMJAL 

For the Mutual Use of Doctor and Patient 

By ELLIOTT P. JOSLIN, M.D. 

•Clinical Professor of Medicine, Harvard Medical School; Medical Director, GcorRC F, Baker Clinic for Chronic 
Disease at the New England Deaconess Hosoital; Consulting Pfaj-sician, Boston City Hospital, Boston, hlass, 

12mo., 224 pages, illustrated with 49 engrawngs and a colored plate. Cloth, ^2.00, net 

J OSLIN’S Diabetic Manual should be in the hands of every diabetic patient Here arc the 
full instructions for carrying out home treatment under the care of the general prac- 
titioner. The book answers all of the essential questions concerning food values, diet cal- 
culations, danger signs and insulin. This new edition covers every advance concerning the 
use of insulin and the dietary treatment. It instructs tlie patient how to be his own nurse 
and chemist, but not his own physician. This book should be the first prescription for the 
diabetic patient. 


NEW WORK 

METABOLIC DISEASES 


A.KX) 

TECHiri?. 


JUST READY 

TREATMENT 


By DR. ERICH GRAFE 


Professor of Medicine and Director of the Clinic of Medicine and Neurology at the University of 

Wurzburg, Germany 

Translated by Margaret Galt Boise, Under the Supervision of 

EUGENE F. Du BOIS, M.D. and HENRY B. RICHARDSON, M.D. 


Medical Director, Russell Sage Institute of Pathoi- 
. ogy; Professor of Medicine, Cornell University 
Medical Coilege, New York- 


•i\ssociate ProfesMr of Medicine, Cornell University 
Medical College, New York 


Octavo, 551 pages, illustrated with 37 engravings. Cloth, $6.50, net 

T his work by an authority of world-wide reputation deals chiefly with treatment, and 
includes the important discoveries of the. last few years. After considering general 
nutritional disorders, the chief metabolic diseases are covered in detail with particular atten- 
tion to Obesity, Habitual Undemutrition (Magefsucht), Diabetes Mellitus, Diabetes In- 
sipidus, Gout, Alcaptonuria,_ Cystinuria and Aminuria. The appendix covers briefly other 
conditions not properly classified as metabolic diseases but usually associated with them. 

NEW WORK JUST READY 

DIETETICS FOR THE CLINICIAN 

By MILTON ARLANDEN BRIDGES, B.S., M.D., r.A.C.P. 

Associate in Medicine at the New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia University, New York 
IN COLLABORATION WITH WITH A FOREWORD ST 

RUTH LOTHROP GALLUP HERMAN O. MOSENTHAL, A.B., M.D. 

_ . Director of Medicine at the New York Post-Gradu- . 

Dietitian ate Medical School, Columbia University, ' 

Los .Angeles . 


New York 

Octavo, 666 pages.- Cloth, ^6.50, net 


T his is a work on dietary management which Is not only readily understandable but from 
which practice can be immediately instituted. It devotes 400 pages to the dietetic indi- 
cations of over 100 common diseases, furnishes sample menus for three days in each case. 
This unique feature makes the book of real practical value not only to every general practi- 
tioner but to the specialist as well. The surgeon, pedia'trician, otolaryngologist, dentist, 
endocrinologist, urologist and the specialist in tuberculosis, allergy, and diabetes is provided 
with material prepared in collaboration with experts in his field. 


LEA & FEBIGER 

Plsn»c 9cntl me boohs chechod: 

O Joslin’s Diabetic Manual - $2.00 
Q Grafc on Metabolic Diseases 6.50 


□ Bridges’ Dietetics - 

□ New Catalogue 


600 Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Barclay’s 

THE DIGESTIVE TRACT 

Quarto — 395 pages — 275 illustrations — ^12.00 


Excerpts from Reviews — 

“A magnificent volume of 395 pages, with 275 figures. Tlie book is in fact a 
comprehensive monograph which is probably destined to become a classic in its 
field. It is the first book in English, if not in any language, to bring together the 
new information which X-rays have thrown on anatomy and physiology, and it is 
also far and awaj' the most complete work which has appeared on this branch of 
pathological diagnosis." -Cambridge Reviczv 

“ Of special interest is the recent work on the physiology of the gastric mucous 
membrane. In addition to the main sections on Technique, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Pathology, tliere are valuable appendices on the organization and equipment of 
an X-ray Department and on the radiation risks run by the radiologist. The 
numerous illustrations are almost without exception admirable, and the reproduc- 
tions of actual radiograms form in themselves an atlas of gastro-intestinal radiog- 
raph}. — Oxford Magazine 

“ This book with its well chosen and executed cuts, systematic arrangement of the 
subject matter and completeness of its information on this subject, is enthusi- 
astically recommended. The writer is attracted by the clear, and at the same time 
entertaining style found throughout this book.” 

— Arthur E. Perley in Radiological Reviczu 

“ One of the many excellent chapters in Dr. Barclay’s book is devoted to a study 
of the normal mechanism of swallowing, the author himself having made many 
fundamental observations along this line. He calls attention to the e.xtraordinary 
fact that so little research seems to have been carried out on the mechanism of 
swallowing, an act which is of such supreme importance to a person’s well-being, 
and that gravity which has always played such an important part in any discussion 
of the act of swallowing is in reality a negligible quality. He has found that the 
process of swallowing as seen roentgenologically consists in three fundamental 

changes, etc. — excerpt from 3% page editorial on Dr. 

Barclay’s book in the American Journal 
of Roentgenology and Radium Therapy 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY- 

-60 Fifth avenue— New York ^ 
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Devitt’s Camp, Inc* 

ALLENWOOD 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(Tuberculosis) 

On beautiful White Deer Mountain, 20 miles southeast 
of Williamsport, Pa. 

T^.EVITT’S CAMP was started in April of 1912 to take care 
of three men who would not leave their families. There 
was no intention of making- it a tuberculosis sanatorium. The 
first patients slept in a barn. Since that time the Camp has 
grown (Until it comprises bed capacity for 115 patients, and 
has a staff of three full time physicians and thirteen nurses. 
It is full}'- equipped to take care of persons suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis. It has grown in value from a barn 
to a value of $348,000. W e have endeavored to render the best 
service irrespective of cost. Special effort has ahva 3 ^s been 
made to make the surroundings coz}’- and homelike. W e have 
alwa 3 *s felt that the best asset of the Camp has been the spirit 
of cooperation which is maintained between the staff and the 
patients. Fort}’ per cent of the patients are receiving arti- 
ficial pneumothorax, and other operative procedures such as 
phrenicectom}L Jacobaeus operation, and thoracoplast}^ are 
taken care of in nearby surgical winters by skilled chest sur- 
geons. // 

Devitt’s Camp would be very glad to take care of your patients 
for you. A full report is sent to ea.ch family physician of every 
examination and x-ra 3 L The rates are moderate — ^$23.00 and 
$30.00 per week which includes ever 3 ’-thing except personal 
laundr}' and necessar}^ x-ra}’- plates which are charged for at 
cost. We will be glad to send 3 ’ou a booklet if 3 ’ou are at all 
interested. 


Ross K. Childerhose, M.D. 
John S. Packard, M.D. 
Associate Physicians 


William Devitt, M.D. 
Superiutendeut and 
Physician in Charge 
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• the result of PYRIDIUM orally administered in 
urinary infections 


The oral administration of Pyridium 
shortens the period of treatment in the 
majority of cases of cystitis — pyelitis — 
urethritis. Pyridium also affords early 
relief of the distressing symptoms usu- 
ally associated with urinary infections. 
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MERCK & CO. INC. 

Manufacturing Chemists 

Rahway, N. J. 
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i Double Assay 


, I Both the U. S. P. frog method 
j and the cat unit method of 
’ Hatcher and Brody are employed 
, I in testing every batch of Wyeth’s 
1 Capsules Digitalis Leaf (De- 
I fatted). 

^ When the activity witli frogs 
and cats is fairly parallel, the ab- 
sorption may be considered as 
normal; Avhilst wide divergence 
is usually associated with abnor- 
mality in the clinical response. 
It would therefore be safest to 
assay the preparations by both 
methods, and to reject those that 
do not give concordant results. 
Those which agree should be ad- 
justed to the U. S, P. standard.* 

Wyeth’s Capsules Digitalis Leaf 
(Defatted) are supplied in vials 
of 36 and 100 distinctive green 
capsules. 

If you have not already had on 
opportunity to submit Wyeth’s 
Digitalis to test, we will be glad 
to send you a package with our 
compliments. 



JOHN WYETH & 
BROTHER, Inc. 

Philadelphia, Pa. and Walkerville, Onl. 
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General Electric 

ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH 


insures consistent production 
of reliable diagnostic records, 
due to the principle of 
tube amplification 


No Overshooting— this annoy- 
ing factor completely 
eliminated. 

No Compensation for Skin 
Current Necessary— no pro- 
tective resistance required. 

Thus another complication 
in the older procedure is 
removed, saving time and 
further insuring an accurate 
record. 

High Speed of Deflection — 
which characterizes this in- 
strument, cannot be affected, 
regardless of the amount of 
body resistance. 

Constant Speed of Deflection under 
all conditions of operation, as the 
galvanometer is permanently set at 
the factory and sealed in oil. No 
string to adjust. 

Simplicity of Operation makes it pos- 
sible for the physician or his office 
assistant to learn how to operate it 
in an hour, to produce tracings equal 



in diagnostic value to those formerly 
obtained with complicated instru- 
ments which required skill and years 
of experience to master. 


Send for complete description of the new 
model Q-E Electrocardiograph, ivith its 
timing device, automatic lead marker, time 
and amplitude measuring lines superim- 
posed on record, and other features. 



GENERAL ELECTRIC ^ X-RAY CORPORATION 

2012 Jackson Blvd. Branches in Principal Cities Chicago, Illinois 
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BIVALENT 

Antipneumococcic Serum 

Lederle 

TYPES I AND II 

REFINED AND CONCENTRATED 

has been accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association. 

When it is considered that more than 50 per cent of all pneumonia 
cases between the ages of five and fifty years are either Type I or 
Type II, the importance of a bivalent antipneumococcic serum effective 
in these types will be appreciated. Between the ages of twenty and forty 
years the incidence of these two types is even greater. 

The Department of Health of the City of New York in their Quarterly 
Bulletin, Vol. t, p. 30, states: 

“Bivalent type I and II antiserum may be used in the treatment of lobar 
pneumonia in adults before the infecting type is determined, as 40 to 50 
per cent of the cases in this locality are caused by types I and II.” 

From the standpoint of lower mortality as well as economy of treatment, 
Bivalent Antipneumococcic Serum (Lederle) deserves your consideration. 



Syringe containing 10,000 units each of Type I and Type II $ 7.00 

Syringe containing 20,000 units each of Type I and Type II 12.00 

FOR RAPID TYPE DIAGNOSIS 

Monovalent typing sera from rabbits, adapted for rapid typing 
by the Neufeld reaction as described by Sabin,* are available. 

One Package (5 tubes) Type I ^0.50 

One Package (5 tubes) Type II 0.50 

*A. B. S.ibin, J. A. M. A., May 20, 1933. 

Literature u-pon Request 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES INC. 

511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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TWO FUNDAMENTALS IN THE 
TREATMENT OF DIABETES . . . 


. . . Diet 


STEARNSra 



As we know, the diet will vary with the 
needs of the individual patient. 

But the Insulin should always be a 
constant, unvarying, dependable thera- 
peutic agent. 

When you use Insulin-Stearns, you 
know that it is prepared under such 
exacting conditions of laboratory manu- 
facture that it is : 

Biologically exact in potency 
Remarkably clear 
Notably free from sting 
at point of injection 

We take the utmost pride in the ef- 
ficiency of our Insulin department with 
its modern equipment and its scientific 




personnel, and wc are only too glad to 
demonstrate the step-by-step process 
of manufacture to interested physician 
visitors. 

Let us send you complete literature 
describing Insulin-Stearns — how it is 
made, how it is supplied and recom- 
mended for use in actual practice. The 
facilities of Stearns Insulin Research 
Department are always at your service. 


FREDERICK STEARNS & COMPANY 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


FREDERICK STEARNS & COMPANY A.I.M. i 

Detroit, Michigan 

Gentlemen: I will be glad to have complete literature describing 
Insulin-Stearns. 


Doctor . 


Atldresb . 


m 


city State. 
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a new anti-anemic preparation 
with a tang and zest all its own 

AUTOLYZED LIVER Concentrate 


SQUIBB 


Autolyzed Liver Concentrate Squibb 
provides all the blood regenerative 
properties of whole liver and yet its 
taste is far removed from liver itself. It 
has a tang and zest all its own when 
mixed with sweet butter and spread on 
bread. It can be taken also in warm 
bouillon or dissolved in milk. 

Autolyzed Liver Concentrate is not 
like any other liver preparation. It is 
not an extract. It is prepared from 
whole liver, autolyzed, powdered and 
flavored with cocoa. Its use is promptly 
followed by a noticeable increase in 
red blood cells and hemoglobin and a 
noteworthy improvement in appetite, 
weight and strength. 

Although primarily designed for use 
in the treatment of pernicious anemia, 
it deserves study as a diet supplement 
of convalescents particularly after op- 
erations where the blood loss has been 
severe or in the anemias of pregnan- 
cies. In addition to its anti-anemic 
potency it has almost twice the Vita- 
min B and G activity of dried yeast. 

Autolyzed Liver Concentrate Squibb 
is economical to use — costing as little 



Manufactured under license to use V. S, 
Patent Application Serial No. eso,S01. 
Marketed in Vs and 1-lb. bottles. Council 
accepted 


as 7 cents a day for the first year’s treatment 
of an uncomplicated case of pernicious ane- 
mia. One gram of the concentrate is equal in 
anti-anemic potency to from 20 to 30 grams 
of fresh liver. 


E RiSQuiBB & Sons. New 'York 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858. 
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Ulysses S. Grant — iSth President of the United States 


^ince Qrant was President 
there has been hut One Oenuine 



In 1875, during the administration of 
President Grant, The Maltine Com- 
pany was established for the purpose 
of developing malt preparations for me- 
dicinal use. Since the introduction of 
Maltine With Cod Liver Oil, many 
important developments in this field 
have been contributed by this company. 

The high regard in which Maltine 
products are held by the medical fra- 
ternity has resulted in the uninten- 
tional use of the name “Maltine” in 
its generic sense, with the result that 
some druggists have offered inferior 
preparations as “Maltine-type” or “the 
same as Maltine.” As the name Mal- 
tine is the exclusive and registered prop- 
erty of The Maltine Company and can 
be used only on products manufactured 
by. this company, patients can be 
protected against substitution by 


prescription designating by name the 
particular Maltine product indicated. 

One of the Maltine products imi- 
tated is Maltine With Cod Liver Oil. 
This “Council Accepted” product is 
the only one of its type in which the 
vitamins A, B, D and G content is 
guaranteed. It is composed of 70% Mal- 
tine, a concentrated fluid extract of the 
nourishing elements of malted barley, 
wheat and oats (excellent sources of vi- 
tamins B and G), and 30% vitamin- 
tested cod liver oil of high potency in 
vitamins A and D. Administered with 
orange or tomato juice, the fifth vita- 
min, C, is added. Maltine With Cod 
Liver Oil is standardizied. Biological re- 
port sent to physicians on request. 
Address The Maltine Company, 
30 Vesey Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


T/jis Trade-mark Identifies the Only Genuine 


Member NRA 
We do our port 


ilialti 



Beff. U. S. Pat Off. 

mTFI COD LIVER OIL — Introduced in 1875 
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Calcimn Deficiencies 

IN TETANY 


n 


W HEN all the facts of tetany are 
arrayed it is impossible to escape 
the impression that there is a funda- 
mental relation between the various 
types,” is the opinion of Peters and 
Van Slyke.* 

The disorder may lake such forms as 
the spasmophilia of in fancy, the tetany 
of pregnancy, the convulsiohs'of ure- 
mia, |)pstoperatiYe„tetany , parathyroid 
tetany, and' that associated with os- 
teomalacia. > j ./> 1 ^" -L ' '.,'1 

Caht4rqnf .finds that when ; serum 
calciiirtl falls belpiy 7 mg. , per 1( 0 c.c. 
sympjtoms of tetany are manifest 
Alfred! Hess notes tliat tetany occurs 
“freqUritly, in fact generally, in a 
latent form.”* In view of this the 
physibian must be on guard against 
tetany in those cases where there is 
likely f to be a drain on the calcium 
stores, particularly during groy’'tn and 
inpre^nancy^andilactationpCohsidering 
that the average diet is probably flower 
in calcium thairin any other chPmical 


element, the problem of increasing cal- 
cium intake through ordinary foods is 
difficult. Calcium salts, moreover, are 
not usually relished by the patient. 

A larger intake of calcium alone is not 
effective^ however^ unless the body is able 
to utilize the added^^nerals. Moreover, 
tetany is marked by elevations of serum 
phosphorus, acco‘din.g to Collip* Thus 
the problem arises np^p7ily of increasing 
calcium concejitfdtihn'mjt also of main- 
taining the pr^erfr.atip behoeen calcium 
(ind phosphonlj. ^f^iahlin D, as is well 
known, has reijidrkuhle fiower to regulate 
calcium andlphosphdriA metabolism” 
McCollum observes.^ ' \ 

Alfred Hjess declares increased cal- 
cium intake . together ..with viosterol 
to be the treatment of ciipiLe in tetany.® 
He adds the significant cllmment that 
in tetany vibSterol; is ich'kracterized by 
its rapid actibn,’ whereaS'’|cod liver oil, 
in infantilejUetanyj at. lekst, appears 
to act upon the< concomitant ricketic 
condition rather than upon the tetany, 
L . ^ ■ ' "i 


MEAD’S CEREAL* 

Enriched with mineral and 
vitamin containing foods 

SUPPLIES Calcium 

Containing 0.22 Gm. Ca and 0.17 Gm. P 
per ounce, this delicious cereal is richer 
in these minerals than most principal 
foodstuffs. Ttvo ounces supplies as much 
calcium as 12 ounces of fluid milk and 
thus obviates the need for excessive 
(pian lilies of liquid in the diet. It also 
makes good the iron and vitamin B de- 
ficiencies of milk. 


MEAD’S VIOSTEROL 

IN OIL 250 D 

UTILIZES Calcium 

Alfred Hess says of viosterol: ^^One of 
the distinctive characteristics of -this 
remarkable substance is that it raises 
the level of either inorganic phosphorus 
or of calcium, depending on ivhich is in 
low concentration in the blood or tis~ 
sues.”^ Uniformly potent, accurately 
assayed. Mead’s Viosterol can be de- 
pended upon for good results in tetany. 


Bibliography on request. 


MEAD JOHNSON & CO., Evansville, Ind., (Pioneers in. ^ilanibi fPeseardt 

enclose professional card when requestlnsr samples of Mead Johnson products to cooperate In preventlnirthelr reaching unauthorized persons 

* Now nl«o ntippllrcl In prc-cookcd form, an PABLU5I, Dried, ready to ficr%'c l»y nimply stirring (with a fork) with, water 
or milk, hot or c old. Completely prepared In the cereal howl in n few inonicnlfl. 
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added the concept of constitutional weakness (asthenia congenita) by which 
he meant to include ps)^chic and emotional instability as well as the me- 
chanical defects. Dubois claims that 90 per cent of all dyspeptics are 
psychoneurotics. The work of Cannon and btliers has shovm that hormonal 
influences are associated witli these psychic factors. It is questionable 
indeed whether nervous dyspepsia ever occurs as a purely functional state 
in tlie sense that Leube conceived. The complexit}’^ of the whole matter is 
due to the mutable and bizarre manifestations of personality variations. 
Certain definite patterns, however, are presented just as in other psycho- 
neuroses. Thus either aerophagia, peristaltic unrest, rumination, anorexia, 
or persistent vomiting may be the outstanding symptom in an individual 
case. It is these latter two complaints that are the cliaracteristic feature of 
tlie pernicious t}q)e of nervous dj^spepsia. 

We find a variable number of factors, any one of which may dominate 
the situation in nervous dyspepsia. I believe that some sort of schema is 
desirable in order to facilitate the recognition of the different types met with 
in practice. The following classification, has served me satisfactorily: 

1. Cases of purely psychic origin whicli remain without extension to 
the peripher}', i.e., the pure hypochondriacal t}'pe. 

2. Cases, neurogenous in origin, in whicli a local defect resulting from 
toxic substances, fatigue, infection, trauma or autogenesis is attended by 
centripetal extension. 

3. Cases of psycliic causation with centrifugal extension and centripetal 
repercussion. 

4. The ps3xhoses witli delusions in reference to the alimentary system. 

The threshold and intensity of reaction vary unceasingly even in the 

same individual ; and they may be much influenced by the inhibiting effect 
of habit -and education. Much of education is simply for the purpose of 
inhibiting reflex action and the somatic manifestations of psychic operations. 
Consequently, at the onset we must visualize the clinical picture as a shifting 
and kaleidoscopic drama. In addition, the pathologic pattern is often in- 
fluenced or even transformed by additional environmental circumstances 
and secondary psychbgenous factors. Therefore as soon as psychic causa- 
tion is discovered, the meclianism of the psychic patterns must be studied, 
but without neglecting to investigate the physiologic and morphologic changes 
as well. For therapeutic purposes, these patients may be divided into the 
mild and, what experience has obliged me to designate as the “ pernicious ” 
cases of nervous dyspepsia. 

The mild case, with its- feeling of epigastric fulness, borborygmus, py- 
rosis, palpitation, abdominal distention, dizziness and headache, weakness 
of memor}’-, cold hands and feet, anxiety relieved by the passage of flatus 
or the belching up of gas, its ribbon stools or scybalous feces, can usually 
be corrected by adjusting environmental circumstances and securing the 
control of the remaining psychoneurotic residuum. These cases do not die, 
but they are often prevented from following their normal mode of life. 
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Their fears of certain foods and similar phobias, and their interminable 
and reiterated complaints cause such annoyance to others that their home 
life is frequently ruined. The antagonistic family attitude reacts again on 
the patient; and this vicious circle results in such an aggravation of the 
condition as often to render it practically incurable. To tell such indi- 
viduals that they are suffering from an over active imagination is not only 
imprudent but wrong. The medical attendant must remember that he is 
dealing with hypersuggestible material, weak in will, strongly influenced 
by emotion and not by reason. Such patients are often impatient, vacil- 
lating and hard to hold. Confidence is of prime importance and the most 
effective therapy is that which solves the psychic problem. 

It is not intended here to discuss further these cases, nor the psychotic 
types of patients. What has urged me to choose the term “ pernicious ” 
in this paper is my concern for those cases of anorexia nervosa and vomiting 
which run a more or less malignant course and present a very grave 
prognosis. 

The four cases that I present were all women in the third decade of life, 
and two of the four died. 

Case I 

The patient was a private secretary who fell in love with her employer. It seems 
that he was unaware of this and quite suddenly married another woman. On learning 
the news, she lost 'her appetite and died 11 months later of extreme inanition. An 
autopsy was negative except for the incidental findings of inanition. 

Case II 

A married woman, of extreme visceroptotic habitus, was told by her medical 
attendant that she had a positive Wassermann and subsequent investigation proved 
that her husband, to whom she was deeply attached, was the causative agent. Her 
romance was shattered and she went out to work determined to rid herself of her 
infection. Repeated serologic tests were negative, yet the phobia of a social disease 
was too strong to be suppressed. Esophagism soon developed, then sitophobia and 
eventually vomiting. This became so pernicious that ultimately nothing was retained. 
Emaciation developed to the degree of marasmus. A surgeon came in on the case 
and performed a gastroenterostomy on the theory that there was enough duodenal 
kink to justify it. The symptoms persisted, and even became worse. Several months 
later the patient died of inanition. 

Case III 

The third patient was a woman who developed severe nervous anorexia and aero- 
phagia with vomiting as a result of a severe sorrow. Complete aversion to food in 
any form resulted in extreme emaciation and bedsores. Duodenal alimentation was 
resorted to and the tube left well into the jejunum to prevent retrostalsis from 
bringing the liquid food into the stomach. After five months of difficult intubation, 
during which time death often seemed imminent, the patient recovered; but only 
because the time element succeeded in bleaching out the psychic factor. 

Case IV 

The fourth case was a young woman who had undergone four abdominal sections 
for adhesions following a pus appendix operation. The resultant invalidism from 
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the procedures broke up a tentative engagement, her fiance bluntly telling her she was 
too sickly to marry. Her chagrin at this rebuff actually improved her temporarily, 
and plans to marrj’^ a rival suitor whom she did not love were nearlj' completed. They 
were onlj’’ tliwarted by an attack of repeated vomiting, no food being retained at all. 
Anorexia and inanition rapidly set in until the patient fell to 67 pounds, her original 
weight being 140 pounds. Duodenal alimentation was attempted several times. It 
was rejected once by the patient who was quite resigned to die. A second trial 
resulted in the tube being vomited up and ultimately several intubations at short in- 
tervals of tliree to four weeks were successful. More than a month of continuous 
intubation invariably caused diarrhea. Over a year passed with little or no improve- 
ment, tlie tubal feeding alone keeping her alive. Two hospitalizations for study and 
consultative opinions yielded negative results. Roentgen-rays of the chest and gastro- 
intestinal tract were negative. The basal metabolic rate was minus 18 and minus 22. 
Gradually the psychic trauma lessened, symptoms abated slowly and mouth feedings 
were stepped up to a rational intake. She ultimatel}' reached 100 pounds, was able 
to be up and around, and IS months later married tlie man of her choice who proved 
to be neitlier of the two former suitors. Altliough she showed a persistent amenor- 
rhea for a year and a half, she eventually became pregnant and was delivered of a 
normal full term baby boy at St. Barnabas Hospital. She is well and happy today, 
weighing 155 pounds. 

The remarkable tiling about all these cases is, as V enables says, that no 
matter what tlie psychic cause may be, the complaints center entirely around 
food. Clow quotes Dejerine’s statement tliat he has never seen a patient 
recover who loses more than half her weight. This observation is affirmed 
in the two fatal cases here cited. Another notable point is that a psycho- 
neurotic heredity was absent in all these cases. Although all my cases were 
women, the literature, though scanty, shows that males are affected also. 
Berkman of The Mayo Clinic has given the most exhaustive analysis of any, 
reporting 117 cases, 28 of whom were males. Gull’s three cases and 45 of 
Berkman’s cases had amenorrhea. Cases 2 and 4 of mine had amenorrhea. 
Most of Berkman’s cases had a lowered basal metabolic rate. My last case 
showed a minus 18 but neither thyroid nor suprarenal extract proved of any 
therapeutic value. Leede has indicted the suprarenal as the site of the chief 
endocrine disorder but this does not seem to be substantiated. Pain is rarely 
complained of and none of my cases exhibited this symptom. As soon as 
inanition sets in tlie pulse is slow and the blood pressure is low. Except 
for ptosis in case 2 the roentgenograms ivere negative. Gastric analysis in 
the early stages showed no abnormalities, but hypoacidity tends to develop 
witli terminal exhaustion. Fecal tests were negative except for hemor- 
rhoidal blood in one. 

Diagnostically, the mild cases are distinguished by their lability of S)unp- 
tomatoIogJ^ It is characteristic that the patient presents S 3 ’-mptoms which 
do not fit within the bracket of the known diseases. The feeling of fulness 
and aerophagia may suddenly change to pyrosis, dizziness and headache 
witli confusion and numbness of the extremities or tongue. But curiousi}". 
the pernicious type is stigmatized by the stability of symptoms. They 
begin with anorexia or vomiting or both and remain so until recovery or 
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death intervenes. The roentgenologic processes of duodenal stasis or re- 
versed peristalsis as seen fluoroscopically continue with little change until 
convalescence ensues. Vomiting in the normal individual is a physiologic 
act usually preceded by more or less severe nausea and pallor with varying 
degrees of perspiration, weakness and confusion. In the pernicious type 
of nervous dyspepsia nausea is slight or absent. If present, it is of short 
duration unaccompanied by somatic perturbation and with no cold sweats 
or pallor. The patient shows, moreover, that the successive repetition of 
emesis develops a greater facility and ease of vomiting. Since nervous 
dyspepsia may, and so often does, accompany organic disease, all the probable 
organic affections must be excluded before risking the diagnosis of nervous 
dyspepsia of the uncomplicated type. Even at that, one cannot predict 
during the early stages which of his cases will run a benign or a pernicious 
course. As to the mechanism, one is impressed with what seems to be an 
inversion of vitality and an annihilation of the pleasure of life. Berkman 
epitomizes the long drawn out duration as follows: The loss of appetite 
following a certain psychic trauma is followed by inanition and consequent 
low rate of metabolism. This lowered rate appears to be a protective 
mechanism, for the tissues would be rapidly consumed and death more 
frequent than it is, if the rate were higher. 

When treatment of the pernicious case is considered it must be remem- 
bered that all the ordinary methods are unsuccessful. It is useless to discuss 
the psychic trauma at first, as the prime indication is to prevent death. 
Intubation of the jejunum should be done at once. To put the bulb merely 
in the duodenum is to aggravate the case. Violent expulsive efforts fre- 
quently result with ejection of the tube and with the superadded symptom 
of nausea. It is because of the duodenal retrostalsis that the tube should 
be put well into the jejunum. In this way, hourly or two hourly feedings 
can be more readily tolerated and larger quantities of peptonized milk, with 
cream, lactose, egg and peptone additions, initiated. These feedings may 
be continued for a month or longer if necessary and may even have to be 
reinstituted if symptoms recur. When the tube cannot be tolerated on 
account of faucial irritation, or its passage will not be allowed by a refrac- 
tory patient, the physician should not hesitate to have a jejunostomy done 
and kept open until recovery has occurred. Case 1 would have gotten well 
if this had been done, and case 2 should have had jejunostomy instead of 
gastroenterostomy. If tubal feedings alone do not control dehydration or 
acidosis, glucose by vein, skin or rectum may have to be resorted to. 

The therapeutic use of insulin in stimulating appetite has been brought 
out by Bulatao and Carlson, Falta and recently by Nahum and Himwich. 
Berkman employed it in one of his cases but abandoned its further use 
because of lack of evidence of its effectiveness. It was attempted in case 4 
but discontinued because of refusal of the mother to administer it. La- 
Barre’s work demonstrates the reason for its failure in certain cases. 
Briefly, he showed that hypoglycemia initiated greater gastric muscular and 
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secretory action. Insulin by lowering blood sugar creates impulses in the 
brain which are conveyed b}"^ the vagus to the gastric musculature. These 
impulses increase peristalsis and this, reacting centripetally, registers in the 
field of consciousness as hunger. Accordingly, it can be inferred that in- 
sulin will be of service only in those cases in which it causes a hypoglycemia. 
Berkman claims that thyroid therapy is a valuable adjuvant measure because 
of the low basal rate. In spite of long continued use in case 4 it had only 
indifferent success. 

When deatli has been prevented and inanition assuaged, then and only 
then conies the real time for psychotherapy. The removal of the psycho- 
genetic factor, while of grave import, can not alone be counted upon to 
relieve the patient suffering from the serious t^’^pe of this condition. Eadi 
case of pernicious nervous dyspepsia therefore must be considered from the 
individual standpoint. 

To quote from S. I. Meltzer : “ Lighter than air is psychotherapy. Do 
not practice it consciously. Have a thorough knowledge of your subject 
which entitles I'ou to speak with conviction; have sincere sympathy which 
ought to manifest itself without obvious demonstration. Be practical in 
your advice and talk to the patient in common sense terms and you will have 
practiced psychotherapy honestly and successfully.” 
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HEPATIC COMPLICATIONS IN THE TREATMENT 

OF SYPHILIS 

THE ROSE BENGAL TEST AS A MEANS OF DETECTING DIS- 
TURBANCES OF LIVER FUNCTION AND ITS USE AS 
A GUIDE IN THE THERAPY OF SYPHILIS =’• 

By Gerson R. Biskind, M.D., Norman N. Epstein, M.D., and 
Wm. J. Kerr, M.D., F.A.C.P., San Francisco, California 

Patients undergoing routine antisyphilitic therapy occasionally develop 
hepatic disturbances. The liver of the individual with syphilis may be 
damaged by the disease or by untoward effects of antis3Thilitic remedies, or 
by a combination of both. Latent disease of the liver may also be found in 
certain patients undergoing specific treatment, in whom the usual methods of 
clinical examination fail to reveal these pathologic processes. The clinical 
recognition of the acute phases of hepatic disease offers little difficulty. 
After the subsidence of the acute process, however, the determination of the 
exact status of the liver requires careful study. 

Rose Bengal Liver Function Test 

Many methods have been devised to evaluate the functional capacity of 
the liver in order to obtain some evidence of its morphologic state. In the 
Out-Patient Clinic for Syphilis in the University of California Medical 
School the rose bengal dye test has proved to be a reliable and practical 
method of studying liver function for the past 10 years. The dye, di-iodo- 
tetra-chlor -fluorescein, is eliminated from the blood stream only by way of 
the biliary tract. The rate of disappearance of rose bengal from the blood 
stream is proportional to the excretory function of the liver in the absence 
of mechanical obstruction to the bile ducts. The dye is nontoxic in the dos- 
age sufficient for the test. It does not deteriorate on standing or upon 
sterilization. It is inexpensive, readily obtainable, and is not irritating to 
the veins. It is rapidly excreted only by the liver, and the color remains 
unchanged in the body during the period of observation so that it is easily 
detected in the blood plasma or serum. It has a slight photodynamic action 
on red blood cells. For this reason the patient is instructed not to expose 
himself to bright sunlight within two or three hours after administration of 
the dye. This is especially important if the dye is retained in the circulation 
for more than the usual period. No severe reactions have been encountered 
by us except in two patients who went directly into bright sunlight following 
injection of the dye. In these cases an edema of the face occurred which 
persisted for several hours. 

* Received for publication October 23, 1933. 

From the Division of Dermatology, the Department of Medicine and the Department of 
Pathologj', University of California Medical School, San Francisco, 
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The exact technic of the test has been described recently ^ and need not 
be repeated in detail here. It is sufficient to state tliat 10 c.c. of a 1 per cent 
aqueous solution are injected intravenously over a period of 30 to 40 sec- 
onds. Blood samples are withdrawn at two, eight and sixteen minutes 
after tlie injection. The dye reaches its maximum concentration in the 
blood stream approximately two minutes after administration. This two- 
minute specimen is used as the standard against which the eight- and sixteen- 
minute specimens are compared. This procedure eliminates the error that 
is encountered b)'- the use of an artificially prepared standard. The com- 
parison is carried out at present by means of a comparing spectroscope ^ 
which eliminates certain errors found in the colorimetric method. The 
presence of biliaiy pigments or other substances which interfere with the 
matching of colors is no longer a hazard. From experience in several 
hundred cases, a retention in the blood stream of less than 55 per cent of 
the d 3 ’-e at the end of eight minutes, and 35 per cent retention at 16 minutes 
is considered normal. Retention above these figures is abnormal and indi- 
cates an abnormal function of the liver. According to the findings observed 
by the use of this test, the cases will be designated as having a normal, 
slightly abnormal, or a definitely abnormal liver function. 

In 1926 one of us ■ reported the results of a liver function investigation 
among a number of patients with syphilis using the rose bengal dye test. 
These patients were 3 roung adults, for the most part, with early syphilis. 
The results . revealed : first, that latent hepatic disease could be detected by 
the test ; second, that in patients who have developed arsphenamine jaundice 
the liver function ma 3 ’^ return to normal upon’ clinical recover 3 ’^; and third, 
that an arsphenamine dermatitis is not alwa 3 ’’s associated with a disturbance 
of liver function. 

Other Liver Function Tests 

In the past 10 3 '-ears this field of investigation has attracted man 3 ’^ work- 
ers. The determination of bilirubin in tlie blood stream by the van den 
Bergh method is generally used as an indicator of liver function. Chargin 
and Orgel,^ Gerrard,^ Dixon, Campbell and Hanna,'® Irgang and Sala,® and 
others using this method feel that the presence of a latent jaundice indicates 
damage to the liver, and that intensive antis 3 ^philitic treatment should be 
stopped when this is present, but may be resumed when the bilirubinemia 
returns to normal. General^, it may be said that the determination of 
bilirubin in tlie blood will indicate the onset of an icterus, and thus warn 
against continuing arsenical treatment, but that it fails to demonstrate 
slowty progressing damage within the liver. 

Greenbaum and Brovui ” used the phenol-tetra-chlor-phthalein dye test 
and found tliat a toxic icterus often leaves permanent dysfunction of the 
liver unassociated with clinical manifestations. Zieler ® states that the de- 
termination of urobilinogen in the urine can be used as an indicator of liver 
function. 
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Present Investigation 

The present investigation has been carried out upon patients in the 
Out-Patient Clinic for Syphilis at the University of California Medical 
School. For the most part tliey were older and had their infections for a 
longer period than the series reported in 1926. The investigation has the 
following objects: 

First: To demonstrate latent liver dysfunction in the absence of clinical 
signs. 

Second: To determine the degree of disturbance of liver function in 
patients with syphilis of the liver and to ‘observe the effects of antisyphilitic 
therapy. 

Third: To determine whether clinical recovery from an arsphenamine 
jaundice is always accompanied by complete return to normal of liver 
function. 

Fourth: To determine the effect of long continued antisyphilitic therapy 
upon liver function. 

Clinical Material 

During the. past three years the rose bengal test was performed upon 152 
patients with syphilis. They were selected for study because they either 
were suspected of having hepatic involvement, or had developed jaundice 
at some time during the course of their treatment, or had been under 
antisyphilitic treatment for a long period of time. 

Classification of Cases 

Of the entire group, 102 were males and 50 were females. They were 
in the age groups shown by table 1. The greatest number were between 


Table I 
Age Groups 


Years 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

Male 

0 

5 

30 

28 

27 

9 

3 

Female 

1 

9 

10 

16 

14 

0 

0 

Total 

1 

14 

40 

44 

41 

9 

3 


30 and 60 years of age. "When grouped according to the diagnosis made 
at entry, 13 ivere in the primary stage of syphilis, 11 were in the secondary 
period, 71 were classified as latent, and 57 as late, 21 of these latter having- 
some form of syphilis of the nervous system. 

I. Untreated Group: 

Eleven cases were examined Avith the rose bengal test before anti- 
syphilitic therapy had been administered. Eight of these showed a normal 
rate of excretion of the dye and presented no clinical evidence indicating 
hepatic disease. The three abnormal cases had enlargement of the liver 
and are listed in table 2. In two cases (70 and 156) the liver function 



Table II 

Untreated Group; Syphilis of the Liver 
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improved under therapy. ■ Case 128 was of particular interest as a splenec- 
tomy was performed and we had an opportunity to study the liver and spleen 
grossly and microscopically. Antisyphilitic therapy administered before the 
operation did not reduce the size of the spleen or improve the liver function. 
Immediately following the splenectomy, the dye retention became greater, 
but later improved. 

II. Treated Group : 

A. Those who had received little treatment. 

Twenty-two patients received a small amount of antisyphilitic therapy 
before examination for liver function. In five cases the type of therapy was 
unknown as it had been given to the patient before entrance to the clinic. 
In 17 cases arsenicals had not been given; one received mercury and potas- 
sium iodide, and the other 16 mainly bismuth. Only one patient of this 
group showed an abnormal retention of the dye, and his record is listed in 
table 3. The treatment he received before entering the clinic consisted of 
two months of mercury rubs in 1924, and 20 intramuscular injectipns in 
1930. Because of lack of clinical improvement on bismuth, the arsphena- 
mines were tried cautiously, and the combination of drugs produced im- 
provement in rose bengal excretion, but no clinical change. 

Two patients (53 and 109) received arsenic only in the form of tryparsa- 
mide. The former had been given 35 grams of tryparsamide and 26 
injections of bismuth before the first rose bengal test which was slightly 
abnormal. This was followed by 14 injections of mercury salicylate, 10 
of bismuth, and 40 grams of tryparsamide. The next test showed prac- 
tically no change. It is quite probable that in this case the impaired liver 
function was not produced by the tryparsamide, for its continued use did 
no further harm. The second patient was examined long after a small 
amount of tryparsamide had been given and showed a normal function. 

B. Normal liver function — usual antisyphilitic treatment. 

This group consists of 76 patients who received either arsphenamine or 
neoarsphenamine, and showed a normal rate of elimination of rose bengal. 
Table 4 lists the number of cases and the amount in grams of the arsphena- 


Table IV 

Treated Group; Normal Liver Function 

Amount of 
arsphenamines 
No. of cases 
Amount of 
arsphenamines 
No. of cases 
Amount of 
arsphenamines 
No. of cases 
Total: 76 cases 

Average: 9.5 grams of the arsphenamines per patient. 


2-4 gm. 

4-6 

gm. 

6-8 gm. 8-10 gm. 

10-12 gm. 12-14 gm 

6 

15 


8 9 

10 2 

14-16 gm. 

16-18 

gm. 

18-20 gm. 20-22 gm. 

22-24'gm. 

9 

5 


1 2 

1 

24-26 gm. 

32-34 

gm. 

44-46 gm. 


1 

1 


1 



mines given. It is evident that a large amount of these arsenicals can be 
tolerated by some individuals without interfering with liver function. 
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Table V 

Treated Group; Abnormal Liver Function; Never Jaundiced 
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C. Abnormal liver function; no history of jaundice. 

An abnormal liver function was found in 26 patients, none of whom 
gave a history of jaundice. These patients are divided into three classes,: 
(1) those with definitely abnormal retention of the dye; (2) those with 
slight retention of the dye; and (3) those who were abnormal and later 
returned to normal. In table 5 are listed 13 cases where the patients showed 
a marked retention of the dye. Physical examination revealed a large pal- 
pable liver in six of these patients, and two of them also had a palpable 
spleen. Five received injections of arsphenamine after liver function 
studies had been performed and in three of these (5, 74, and 99) the reten- 
tion became definitely worse, whereas in one (145) there was improvement, 
and in the fifth (27) there was but slight change. The 10 cases showing 
slight retention of the dye are not listed in detail as their exact status is 
difficult to determine. They will be kept under observation and reported 
upon at a later time. Three patients had a slightly abnormal retention of 
the dye at one time, and after further treatment ‘the liver function test 
showed normal figures. Two of these three patients were tested after reac- 
tions to the arsenicals and this may account for the slight abnormality. 

D. Abnormal liver function; history of jaundice. 

Fifteen patients who had jaundice were studied. In 14 of these the 
arsphenamines probably played a decisive part in the production of the 
jaundice. In one case (51) the onset of .jaundice was not due to treatment, 
but the patient is included in this group for convenience. He had received 
a moderate amount of antisyphilitic treatment before liver function studies 
were made. The group is divided into three classes. In the first class are 
nine patients who showed a fairly rapid return to normal function after 
recovery from the jaundice. Table 6 shows the findings of this class. As 
was found in our earlier study, the young adult usually makes a complete 
recovery from the hepatitis and the arsenicals are often well tolerated later. 
All but one of these patients received less than four grams of the arsenicals 
before the onset of the jaundice. The next class consists of but two 
patients (52 and 67) listed in table 7. In the former, the liver function 
returned to normal after five years; in the latter it is not entirely normal 
after six years. These two patients probably suffered from a severe degree 
of liver damage which required a long period of time before the capacity of 
the liver was restored. The third class, listed in table 8, is made up of three 
patients who continue to have an abnormal retention of the dye following 
jaundice. In all three the syphilitic infection was of long standing, a large 
amount of arsenicals had been given previously, and a history of steady 
consumption of alcohol was obtained. This combination of factors proba- 
bly produced some latent damage to the liver, which was followed by a more 
acute condition. In all three patients the liver was enlarged and palpable; 
one (95) had a typical cirrhosis, and this is suspected ‘in case 56. The for- 
mer died following a severe esophageal hemorrhage, and autopsy showed a 
toxic cirrhosis of the liver. The latter has been followed for three years 
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and tested fi-equently. There are periods when the excretion of dye ap- 
proaches normal and periods when it is markedly delayed. These patients 
certainly have suffered permanent damage to their liver. Of the first 
group of nine patients, four have since taken courses of neoarsphenamine, 
one has had bismarsen, two have had tryparsamide, and one of these has 
also had malarial therapy. The two remaining patients have been jaundiced 
at such a recent date that, although they have normal liver function, they 
have not been treated as yet with the arsphenamines. The first seven pa- 
tients indicate that when the dye excretion returns to normal the liver may 
tolerate the arsenicals without toxic effects. 

Comment 

The findings presented demonstrate tliat latent hepatic disease is not 
uncommon in patients under treatment for syphilis. In tlie entire series of 
152 patients, 46 were found to have an abnormal liver function as demon- 
strated by protracted retention of rose bengal dye in the circulation. Seven 
of these patients presented other definite clinical evidence pointing toward 
a pathological process in the liver, and 13 had a history of jaundice. The 
remainder, or 26, had an impaired liver function which was detected only 
by the rose bengal test. This latter group may be definitely injured by the 
injudicious selection of antisyphilitic remedies. 

Syphilis of the liver was found in but three patients, those listed in 
table 2. It was suspected in several otliers and probably played a part in the 
hepatic lesions of some, but this could not be proved. Of the three above 
mentioned cases, patient 19 showed marked improvement under treatment 
with potassium iodide and bismutli, and with this clinical improvement the 
retention of dye diminished. The patient listed as case 70 presents a dif- 
fuse hepatitis and Avill probably go on to a chronic state witli cirrhosis. In 
the tliird case (156) there was improvement under treatment with potassium 
iodide. 

As observed in a previous series of patients," there is a return to normal 
function after an arsphenamine jaundice in the majority of cases. The 
age, the amount of arsenicals received, alcohol consumption and the previous 
state of the liver are some of the factors Avhich determine whether a complete 
recovery of liver function null occur. The ability of these patients Avho do 
recover to be treated again with the arsenicals without producing clinical or 
laboratory eAudence of impaired function strongly suggests that complete 
healing had taken place. In a certain percentage of cases permanent liver 
damage occurs and further treatment may be A’^ery harmful. 

On many occasions an abnormal retention of the dye in conjunction Avith 
the history and physical findings has helped us to decide upon tlie type of 
antisyphilitic therapy to be instituted or resumed. FolloAving an arsphena- 
mine hepatitis as indicated by jaundice and an impaired liA^er function, the 
arsenicals are not administered until the dye excretion has been demonstrated 
to be normal. Indiscriminate treatment Avith arsphenamines can do these 
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patients considerable harm, notwithstanding the fact that in certain types 
of cases arsenicals should be given as soon as possible. The patient with 
early syphilis developing jaundice during the first course of arsphenamine 
is in urgent need of the arsenicals, and with recovery of liver function may 
again tolerate them. 

The treated patients who showed evidence of liver damage received more 
of the arsenicals than those who showed a normal liver function. However, 
in this latter group there are many who have also been given large amounts 
of the arsenicals. 

Summary 

1. The results of the rose bengal liver function test in 152 patients with 
syphilis are reported. 

2. Latent hepatic disease was demonstrated in 26 patients by means of 
this test. 

3. Large amounts of the arsphenamines may be tolerated without ap- 
parent ill effects upon the liver. 

4. In the presence of latent hepatic disease the rose bengal liver function 
test is a valuable aid in the care of the patient with syphilis. 

5. In 20 patients with clinical evidence of hepatic dysfunction the find- 
ings obtained with the rose bengal liver function test paralleled the clinical 
picture. 

6. Although the majority of patients recover from an arsphenamine 
hepatitis a small number suffer permanent liver damage. 
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THE TREATMENT OF CIRCULATORY FAILURE 

By Louis M. Warfield^ A.B., M.D., F.A.C.P., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

For years investigators liave been tr_ying to unravel the processes which 
go on in the body following the initial shock of a violent injury, and further 
what takes place in the body in the condition known as secondary shock. A 
considerable measure of success has crowned the efforts, until now it is very 
generally agreed that not toxemia ^ but blood volume changes due to loss of 
fluid in the injured part play tlie cliief role. With this concentration of 
blood there is also hypochloremia, low venous pressure, insufficient venous 
return flow to the heart and therefore I'apid heart action and apparent circu- 
latory failure. The practical application of the knowledge gained by the 
ph)'siologists has lagged far behind. A great inertia takes hold of those 
who write textbooks so that it is often many 3’^ears before radical changes, 
in methods of therapy particularly, become an integral part of the sections 
on treatment. 

It would carry us too far to go into the details of the newer physiolog)’^ 
of muscle contraction * ; suffice it to emphasize that an adequate supply of 
three substances is essential for all muscle work — glucose, insulin, and oxy- 
gen.® The heart muscle is no different from the skeletal muscles in its de- 
pendence upon these three substances. It differs fundamentally in several 
particulars. First, it is made up of cells which have no membrane around 
them comparable to the sarcolemma in skeletal muscle. Second, the nerve 
supply, so far as known, has no end-plates but is motivated by specialized 
nerve tissue. Third, a stimulus applied to the heart produces maximum 
contraction, however slight the stimulus may be. Fourth, the heart muscle 
is much less tolerant of oxygen debt than skeletal muscle and it is more 
sensitive to accumulation of lactic acid. It is like tlie skeletal muscles in 
that the strength of the contraction is dependent upon the initial length of 
tlie fibers, and also in that up to certain limits the more the fiber is stretched 
the stronger the contraction (Starling’s law). In normal heart muscle it 
appears impossible to do permanent harm b}’- any load placed upon it. The 
factors of safety in the body, particularly the vital capacity of the lungs and 
the sensitivity of the respiratory center to decreased pH of the blood,* cause 
the whole body to stop before the heart muscle is damaged. 

The adequate stimulus to A'entricular contraction is diastolic filling which 
is dependent upon venous return flow. The normal state of the circulation 
depends upon the condition of the peripheral vessels (vasomotor tone) as 
well as upon the heart. There are further imponderable factors in the body 
which von Bergmann calls “ humoral ” and Fr. Kraus calls “ protoplasm dy- 
namics ” which play a part in cardiovascular decompensation as n^ell as the 
factor of oxygen exchange in the tissues themselves. No amount of extra 

*Read at the annual meeting of the American Therapeutic Society, I^Iihvaukce. Wis- 
consin, Tune 9 and 10, 1933. Received for publication September 14, 1933. 
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work so far as known causes the normal heart to hypertrophy, and the 
cardiac glycogen can not be reduced' by any demand put upon it provided 
there is an adequate supply of oxygen." The reserve is so great that, pro- 
vided adequate supplies of oxygen, glucose and insulin are furnished, it per- 
forms extra work without becoming measurably hypertrophied. It is other- 
wise if the muscle is overstretched or damaged by some previous bacterial 
infection, or. if the circulation in the coronary arteries is diminished while 
the muscle is being loaded. Eyster ^ has shown that sudden overstretching 
of the normal heart of a dog by any method which rapidly increases diastolic 
volume will cause hypertrophy when the animal is immediately exercised to 
the point of exhaustion before time for compensation adjustment is given. 

So far as our present knowledge goes acute dilatation of the heart is the 
result of anoxemia® (this is contrary to the statement in most textbooks) or 
of excessive load on an already damaged heart. Acute dilatation does not 
occur in febrile infections when the heart was previously undamaged, except 
in the antemortem state when anoxemia supervenes. 

For convenience, circulatory failure may be divided into (a) central and 
(b) peripheral; but no clear cut distinction can be made, and as a matter of 
fact the whole cardiovascular system is a unit and cannot be separated too 
sharply into its two chief parts. Yet, as a matter of clinical as well as ex- 
perimental knowledge, one or the other part usually fails first. It is then 
often possible at the bedside to evaluate the more important feature of the 
failing circulation. No intelligent . treatment can be administered unless 
there is understanding of the factors which produce, on the one hand cen- 
tral or heart failure, on the other hand peripheral failure. 

It is well known that all the blood in the body is not in active circulation 
under conditions of ordinary life.'^ What Krogh demonstrated for muscle 
and Richards for kidney glomeruli is true for the body as a whole. The 
value of 75 to 85 c.c. of blood per kilogram of body weight as the blood vol- 
ume of a resting, fasting, recumbent person represents only the “ effective ” 
volume. How much blood is stagnant or very sluggishly circulating in the 
various depots of the body is a matter of pure guess. .Since Barcroft de- 
scribed the spleen of the dog as the important depot in that animal, whence 
a considerable amount of blood could be rapidly thrown into circulation, in- 
creasing attention has been paid to the storage areas in the human body. 
Eppinger® conclusively proved that in man the spleen was of no importance 
as a depot. Wollheim® has shown that the subpapillary capillary plexus of 
vessels in the skin is probably the most important depot under ordinary con- 
ditions. The splanchnic area has long been known to be a huge bed capable 
of containing a large part of the blood. These are the two most important' 
depots. The liver is to be considered also as w^ell as the lungs under certain 
pathological conditions. 

The subject of heart failure would seem to be rather a trite one except 
for the fact that new concepts are being established which possibly give us a 
little better understanding of the condition and a basis for more rational 
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nietliods of treatment. Within tlie past few years, in 1928 , WoIIheim,^®- 
as tlie result of work in von Bergmann’s clinic, divided cardiac decompensa- 
tion into two groups which he called plus and minus decompensation. His 
reason for this division is that he found in certain cases that the blood vol- 
ume was definitely increased, while in other cases it was definitely decreased. 
Eppinger and Schurmeyer,® using the CO method of estimating blood vol- 
ume, showed tliat hypertonics have alread}’' in circulation a larger blood 
volume than normal and this is not increased much by exercise or the ap- 
plication of heat, in contrast to the man with normal pressure whose blood 
volume under sucli conditions increases 15 to 20 per cent. 

The clironic plus decompensation cases, which are the most common, are 
those whose breakdown is the result of excessive strain such as occurs in 
Itypertonia, in aortic insufficiency, and in most cases of mitral stenosis espe- 
cially when combined with insufficiency and a large left ventricle. 

The clironic minus decompensation cases are seen in primary disturb- 
ances in oxygen exchange in the lungs, in pulmonary stenosis, pulmonaiy 
sclerosis, not infrequently in mitral stenosis, in emphysema, and in thyro- 
toxicosis. In the acute form the}'^ are seen in lobar pneumonia, in the 
broncliopneumonia of grippe, in toxic infectious diseases and in circulatory 
shock. The blood volume may be as low as 40 to 50 c.c. per kilogram of 
body weight. 

The plus cases are characterized by dyspnea, orthopnea, edema, disten- 
tion of die veins in tlie neck, and cyanosis, especially of the lips, and acral 
parts. Pressure of the liver, as Plesch showed, increases the distention of 
the veins on the right side of the neck. These patients are more comfortable 
when sitting up witli tlie legs hanging down as the blood volume is then re- 
duced from 400 to 1000 c.c. (Wolllieim), by the filling of the subpapillary 
skin plexuses of the legs. 

The most striking cliaracteristic of the chronic minus cases is the ab- 
sence of dyspnea when at rest. Tliese patients are comfortable lying flat in 
bed. There is no distention of the neclc veins. Cyanosis is found in patches 
in tlie skin. The blood pressure is not much, if any, decreased below the 
normal figure in compensation because the arterioles still retain their tone. 
It may even be higher tlian in the compensated state. 

Sucli cases are considered to be instances of vascular insufficiency ivitli 
blood held bade in the depots, in contradistinction to cardiac insufficiency 
where more blood is actually in circulation. 

As most of the cases of central cardiac failure whidi are seen in patients 
are those of plus decompensation, the treatment is that well recognized for 
such cases, namely: digitalis in adequate dosage, strophanthin (ouaibain) in 
certain emergency cases, venesection, diuretics, carbohydrate diet limited in 
amount. Under certain conditions the oxygen tent or oxi^gen chamber is 
of o'reat value. Wiener has recently called attention to the value of small 
doses of insulin followed by intravenous glucose. 50 to 200 gm., in the treat- 
ment of tliese cases. It is known that glucose is used up in heart muscle in 
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direct proportion to work done. It has also been shown that there is in- 
creased lactic acid in the blood in these falling hearts"’’^ and it is known 
that the heart muscle is quickly poisoned by a very slight excess of lactic 
acid. The sluggish coronary circulation leads to anoxemia and thus to the 
consequent dilatation with further decrease in stroke and minute volume. 
The administration of oxygen, glucose and insulin is logical treatment and 
has a sound experimental basis. 

The treatment of the minus decompensation cases, those characterized 
by lessened blood volume, presents an entirely different problem. While 
Wollheim is probably correct in. dividing the cases as he does on the basis of 
much careful work, yet one must bear in mind that a sharp distinction can- 
not always be drawn between cardiac and vascular insufficiency. There 
is, for example, minus decompensation in infarct of the heart, in subacute 
bacterial endocarditis, often in recurrent rheumatic endocarditis and in ma- 
lignant endocarditis. These are cases of cardiac failure where there is defi- 
nite damage to the heart, yet the blood volume is low. The collapse is not 
peripheral but cardiac. The venous pressure is low. As digitalis decreases 
blood volume even in normal persons and further reduces venous pressure 
it obviously would be contraindicated. 

There are cases, however, of chronic minus decompensation seen chiefly 
in the cardiovascular breakdown of thyrotoxicosis where patients are not 
usually dyspneic, where venous pressure is liot high, where there is no cyano- 
sis or the cyanosis is distributed in patchy areas over the skin. In spite of 
the fact that the arrhythmia present is practically always auricular fibrilla- 
tion, experience has shown that digitalis has but little effect upon the symp- 
toms and signs. Subtotal thyroidectomy, preceded by iodine administered 
in some form, is the most successful treatment known at the present time for 
this type of cardiac failure. 

I wish to direct particular attention to the treatment of the cases of so- 
called heart weakness which often comes on in the course of most of the in- 
fectious fevers when the patients are seriously ill. But before discussing 
the treatment some reason must be given for the rather unusual conclusions 
which will be drawn. 

If one looks in the recent textbooks of medicine or therapeutics under the 
sections on treatment of the various infectious fevers, he will find the state- 
ment that the heart fails and that the heart should be stimulated. Practically 
all advise digitalis in some form, some extolling it as the ideal heart stimu- 
lant (Beckman), others saying that some give it prophylactically at the onset 
of fever, especially in pneumonia and that some do not (Musser). No- 
where does one find any other idea expressed but that the heart fails. 

Now let us examine these two, one might almost call them axioms in 
the light of modern physiological knowledge. First, as to the statement that 
digitalis is a valuable heart stimulant it may be said that all the information 
we now possess is that digitalis is not a heart stimulant. Its action is pri- 
marily upon the vagus nerves and upon the junctional tissues. Further it 
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reduces blood volume and may have some dilating action on the coronary 
arteries, but that is doubtedd'* True, in toxic doses it causes the heart to go 
into tetanic contraction due probabh* to the direct action of digitoxin upon 
the muscle. Holzbach^® states that it is senseless to give digitalis for tlie 
purpose of protecting the heart. Randolph has criticized the routine treat- 
ment of pneumonia with digitalis, stating his belief that it is ineffective and 
indeed not infrequently injurious. Christian^' believes that digitalis does 
have some tonic action upon large hearts, tending to protect them from fur- 
ther dilatation. In this sense it may be called a heart stimulant but the 
hypertrophied heart is not the heart in a patient with serious infection. 

The next belief is that the heart fails in cases of serious infection. But 
does the heart fail as the initial circulator}'- symptom? Holzbach, Randolph, 
Wollheim, von Bergmann, Romberg and Passler, and many others say 
emphatically that the heart itself does not primarily fail in such diseases. 
It has been found in cases of secondary collapse in peritonitis that several 
conditions develop : ( 1 ) there is low blood volume due to loss of fluid into 
the tissues; (2) there is concentration of the blood; (3) there is loss of 
chlorides in the blood; and (4) there is low venous pressure. It is known 
that the heart has an enormous reserve force, that given oxygen, glucose, 
and insulin it is practically impossible to wear it down. It is known that 
stimulus to contraction comes from adequate diastolic filling. It is known 
that a certain head of pressure must be maintained in the coronary arteries 
in order that the organ may do its work. The deleterious effects of de- 
hydration and of disturbed mineral balance are beginning to be appreciated. 
In fevers when the heart apparently fails the four conditions cited above are 
all present.^® It would therefore seem that the so-called heart failure is 
quite comparable to the condition described as secondary shock. It has 
nothing to do with the heart primarily but the effect upon the heart is neces- 
sarily profound. The decreased blood volume leads to decreased venous re- 
turn flow so that the heart is not dilated but is smaller than normal. The 
vasoconstrictor center in the medulla is stimulated so that the arterioles con- 
tract while tlie capillaries dilate due to the histamine-like substances produced 
by breaking down of tlie proteins by the bacterial toxins. In this stage the 
blood pressure is not materially changed, as I have repeatedly found. The 
A’enous pressure is probably low. However, the low blood volume and in- 
sufficient venous return flow cause the heart to beat faster in order to keep 
the minute volume sufficient to carry on the circulation. If the circulatory 
failure is greater the blood volume becomes less, the heart beats faster, the 
pulse becomes smaller, and tlie blood pressure falls. A point is reached 
when there is not diastolic pressure sufficient to keep circulation in the coro- 
nary arteries. Anoxemia of the muscle results, lactic acid is not carried 
away, it poisons the heart, and the muscle dilates. At autopsy the patholo- 
gist finds a dilated right heart and concludes that dilatation of the heart was 
a factor in the death. It is true, but that is a condition brought about very 
shortly before death. 
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The actual effects of the decrease /in blood chlorides is not definitely 
known. It probably has to do with disturbances in acid-base equilibrium 
and would suggest alkalosis, yet determinations of the alkaline reserve in 
pneumonia have not shown any consistent changes from the normal. The 
blood chlorides appear to be necessary for phagocytosis. Fleming"^” has 
shown that very slight increase, as little as 0.01 per cent, greatly stimulates 
phagocytosis. 1 

Consider what usually happenjs when a person acquires some serious in- 
fection. Previously in good heah\h, within a few days or a week or two his 
heart apparently wears out. In the light of what we know of the heart this 
seems quite incomprehensible. What we can understand is that as a result 
of the toxic products of bacteria the pKpteins of the tissues are broken down 
resulting in an increased osmotic pressure which draws fluid from the capil- 
laries thus reducing blood volume.^’ In the infectious fevers some such 
process as the following probably takes place. “As the provocative poison 
reaches the tissues (perhaps the muscles in particular) catabolic changes are 
initiated which increase the affinity of the tissues for water. This general 
demand upon the blood for water tends to reduce the blood volume, especially 
at the expense of the surface blood. The skin immediately becomes cooler, 
and this arouses the nervous regulation against cold, thus exaggerating the 
processes of vasoconstriction and hemo-concentration. This continues until 
the blood becomes warm enough for the nervous centers to interpret the 
temperature as comfortable or neutral.” (Barbour.) With reduced circu- 
lating blood volume and concentration of the blood, diastolic filling is pro- 
foundly disturbed. The heart speeds up its rate ; its nutrition suffers. The 
peripheral circulation then is the source of the initial circulatory failure 
which most people until recently have ascribed to the heart. 

Emphasis must be placed on the idea that the heart does not fail. Rom- 
berg and Passler years ago showed that even in most severe experimental 
infections in rabbits the functional capacity of the heart does not suffer. If 
the conditions listed above which bring about the so-called heart failure could 
be brought back to normal, the heart would be found to be carr3dng on as 
usual. Recovery from disease means the return to normal blood volume, 
normal chlorides, normal concentration of blood, normal venous pressure. 

Treatment 

More than 20 years ago when typhoid fever was so prevalent, I thought 
that by using gravity to assist in venous return I might combat what ap- 
peared to be circulatory collapse. Hence when the pulse began to be in- 
creased I elevated the foot of the bed about 10 inches. That often proved 
sufficient treatment. If the circulatory failure became greater, the patients’ 
legs were bandaged from the ankles to the hips. I knew nothing of meas- 
urements of blood volume then, but recent studies by Wollheim’^^ show that 
these procedures increase circulating blood volume. Fluids were pushed, 
high carbohydrate diet given, and ever}’- effort made to keep the patient from 
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losing weight. Those days are over but there are other serious infections to 
be treated and the problem in such cases is still how to treat the failing circu- 
lation -in the most rational way. 

No experimentation is more difficult than that in the clinic on human 
subjects. Control cases exactly similar to those treated in any special man- 
ner are not possible to secure. By the omission of the special treatment in 
alternate cases an approximate control series can be obtained, but such alter- 
nate cases are not true experimental controls. Further, the human being is 
so constructed that one gets well in spite of what is done, another dies in 
spite of what is done. Yet tliere should be principles of proper treatment 
and it is to these principles that we now turn. 

What have we to do, and what means have we with which to do what 
should be done ? 

Obviously circulating blood volume should be increased and the chloride 
content of the blood should be raised. To achieve these results we have cer- 
tain drugs and the use of fluids by intravenous administration. As digitalis- 
decreases blood volume its use is absolutely contraindicated except in cases 
where auricular fibrillation exists. The so-called vasomotor drugs increase 
the circulating blood volume. Into this class fall camphor and its substitute 
preparations, Cardiozal and Hexaton, and likewise caffein, strychnine and 
Ephetonine. Graphic results of experiments in the clinic are published by 
W ollheim.^® The most useful drug in my hands has been strychnine sulphate. 
It is said to increase blood volume (Wollheim). It should be given in large 
doses hj^odermically (gr. 1/15 to 1/10 to an adult every hour or two). 
This may seem heroic and not devoid of danger. Yet I have given gr. 1/10 
h)^o. every hour for 36 hours; tliere was no evidence of strychnine poison- 
ing, and the patient, desperately ill with typhoid fever, recovered. The 
strychnine may have had no part in her recovery. Caffein-sodium benzoate 
and camphor preparations such as i\Ietrazol are said to increase blood vol- 
ume but also are said to stimulate the vasoconstrictor center in the medulla. 
These drugs were highly extolled before it was known that in circulatory 
collapse the center is in a state of increased tone. Personally I have not used 
these drugs for some time. Adrenalin, ephedrin and pituitrin are recom- 
mended. In sudden collapse I have used both adrenalin and pituitrin with 
apparently good result. The action of both is transient, especially adrenalin. 
Pituitrin (pitressin) is said to have a too violent constrictor effect. Ad- 
renalin may be given in the fluid of intravenous transfusion with saline or 
glucose or the combination of the two."" This prolongs its action and 
simulates in some degree natural processes. 

The most logical and satisfactor}* method of increasing blood volume is 
by introducing fluids intravenously. Normal saline with glucose (dextrose) 
is always on hand. “Dextrose, intravenously given, resembles the anti- 
pjTetics in that it reduces the temperature in fever, causing the blood to be- 
come more dilute than under normal conditions. This supports the con- 
tention that blood sugar pla 3 -s a role in antipyretic action.” It should be 
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given in large quantities, three to four liters or more in 24 hours. A resting, 
fasting person loses about three liters of fluid daily. We live in water. 
The consequences of- even mild dehydration are serious. Many use glucose 
and saline but are content with a liter a day. I would urge larger quantities 
for obvious reasons. But saline-glucose has a decided drawback. The 
fluid does not remain in the blood for long but is drawn out into the tissues. 
The effect is not lasting. What is wanted is a fluid which contains colloids 
which will not only remain in the vessels but which may withdraw fluid from 
the tissues into the vessels. Naturally the ideal fluid is blood itself or blood 
plasma. Blood has been used repeatedly but the reasons usually given for 
its good effects included the supposed action of antibodies. The real rea- 
sons are that it not only increases and maintains blood volume, introduces 
important ions such as Ca, Na, K, but it adds oxygen carrying red blood 
cells. This last is not so important if there is no anemia. Lastly, it has 
been shown that acacia solutions also have the property of maintaining blood 
volume. Barbour and Baretz found that acacia similarly tends to dilute the 
blood in fever and to reduce the temperature, which it does not do in normal 
animals. Now there is available acacia solution which can readily be diluted 
to the proper 6 per cent by the addition of distilled water. This also has 
chlorides in solution. Not enough experience has accumulated so that we 
know how much or how often acacia solutions should be given. Practically 
it would seem that the amount could be controlled by hematocrit readings. 
These have now been simplified so that any laboratory should be able to per- 
form them. This is a clinical problem which must be worked out. Since 
ill patients have recovered without these transfusions it would be sensible to 
err on the safe side and give not more than 500 c.c. of blood (citrated or 
whole) or 500 c.c. of 6 per cent acacia solution every three to four days. In 
the meantime one should give daily intravenous transfusions of glucose and 
saline in large amounts and very slowly to reduce the possibility of “ speed 
shock.” 

SuM?>rARY AiSTD CONCLU.STONS 

Cases of circulatory failure may be classified into two groups : ( 1 ) cen- 
tral, and (2) peripheral. The former is usually accompanied by increased 
blood volume, the latter by decreased blood volume. This does not hold true 
where the heart muscle is acutely damaged as it is in coronary occlusion or 
in purulent embolism of the smaller coronary arteries or in acute rheumatic 
heart conditions. 

The first group, called plus decompensation, is characterized by dyspnea, 
orthopnea, cyanosis of lips and acral parts, and increased venous pressure. 
The second group, called minus decompensation, has low blood volume, no 
dyspnea on lying down, patchy skin cyanosis, and low venous pressure. 
This last group includes fewer chronic cases than does the first group. The 
circulatory failure of thyrotoxicosis is the most commonly seen chronic 
form of minus decompensation. These two groups can usually be recog- 
nized at the bedside. 
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The acute cases of minus decompensation correspond to circulatory fail- 
ure in all the severe infections. It is peripheral circulatory failure, not fail- 
ure of the heart itself, and in this failure the following four conditions are 
found: (1) decreased blood volume and insufficient venous return flow; (2) 
hemoconcentration ; (3) decreased blood clilorides; and (4) low venous 
pressure. Arguments are advanced to prove that this condition is that of 
so-called secondary shock. 

Since tliis is true, it follows that tlie heart itself does not fail in infections 
until just before death. The measures which are very widely used to stimu- 
late the heart in infections must be futile : first, because the heart is not func- 
tionally impaired even in severe infections; second, because we know of no 
real heart stimulant even if we desired to stimulate the heart itself. 

The treatment of the plus decompensation cases is that commonly em- 
ployed for cardiac decompensation. 

The treatment of the minus decompensation cases should be directed to- 
ward correcting the four conditions listed above. In certain cases the head- 
down position and crowding fluids by mouth will suffice. In general, saline 
solution and 10 per cent glucose should be given intravenously (very slowly 
to avoid “ speed shock ”), in amounts up to 3 to 4 liters or more daily. Also 
one can use transfusions of whole or citrated blood or 6 per cent acacia solu- 
tion. Probably these transfusions should not be used in amounts greater 
than 500 c.c. and at 3 to 4 day intervals. 

Drugs to be recommended are those which increase blood volume. 
These are strydmine in adequate doses, caffein sodiobenzoate, Metrozal, 
adrenalin and pitressin. Adrenalin may be added to the saline-glucose trans- 
fusion. 

Digitalis is considered to be contraindicated chiefly because it decreases 
blood volume. 
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SPOROTRICHOSIS 

REPORT OF A CASE ORIGINATING IN NEW YORK =’•= 

By George M. Lewis, M.D., and J. Homer Cudmore, M.D., F.A.C.P.. 

N^ezu York, N. Y. 

In a recent publication, Hopkins and Benham ^ reviewed the incidence 
of sporotrichosis in New York State, and found that only one culturally 
proved case had been reported previous to their communication. The first 
case was presented by Howard Fox ' before the New York Academy of 
Medicine in 1921. The patient was a sailor and probably acquired the 
disease in the tropics. The two cases reported by Hopkins and Benham ^ 
included one observed by Osborne in Buffalo in 1928, and one studied by 
them in New York City in 1929. The second case probably developed the 
infection in Monticello, New York. Cases having clinical evidence in favor 
of the diagnosis of sporotrichosis were reported by Turrell,® Lapowsky,^ 
Wise ® (in whose case the s)nnptoms were t3fpical) and Walzer.® Mount’s ^ 
report of an unusual type of sporotrichosis, although of great interest, was 
unfortunately deficient in laboratory confirmation. 

Clinical Types of Sporotrichosis 

1. Localised Lymphangific. Most of the reported cases in the United 
States fall into this group in which a primary lesion or chancre appears on 
an exposed part of the body. This lesion is indurated; softening and 
abscess formation may take place ; an indolent ulcer may develop or it may 
vegetate. Rarely the disease remains localized to this single lesion. Usu- 
ally, after a week or more, a painless ascending inflammation develops in 
the regional lymphatics along the course of which secondary nodules form 
and undergo similar changes to those noted in the chancre. Regional lymph 
node enlargement is uncommon (an important diagnostic point in the clinical 
differentiation from tularemia, in which latter disease lymph node enlarge- 
ment is a constant finding). Systemic symptoms or involvement are un- 
common. There is little if any tendency to spontaneous recovery. Scarring 
of varying degrees of severity remains when the lesions involute. 

2. Disseminated S'libcutaueons. In this variety, commonly observed in 
France, small, hard, painless, subcutaneous nodules of varying number 
appear in scattered locations over the bodjL Within three to six weeks, 
the skin becomes involved, the central part of the nodule softens and forms 
an abscess which may discharge if traumatized, forming a cup-shaped ulcer 
with a firm indurated border. New lesions may continue to appear in- 
definitely in the untreated patient. 

* Received for publication August 4, 1933. 

From the Department of Dermatology and Syphilology, New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital. Columbia University, Dr. George M. MacKee, Director; and 
the Manhattan General Hospital. 
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3. Disseminated Ulcerating. Although similar to the preceding type, 
this form is distinguished by a tendency to early spontaneous ulceration of 
the lesions. The ulcerations vary in size and character a great deal At 
times large crateriform ulcers develop simulating tuberculosis or tertiary 
syphilis. There is little if any tendency to spontaneous cure. In the un- 
treated patient the general health may become impaired, with the appearance 
of symptoms of toxemia. 

4. Epidermic. The primary lesion in sporotrichosis is practically al- 
ways subcutaneous. In some instances the epidermis at adjacent or remote 
sites becomes secondarily infected, papules, pustules and small ulcers devel- 
oping. Rare cases have been described in which the disease is limited to 
the skin, and in such instances tuberculosis is differentiated with difficulty. 
The mucous membranes may also become secondarily infected in cases of 
the disseminated or ulcerating varieties. The organism is said to be 
capable of remaining as a saprophyte in the mouth or other mucous surfaces 
after the disease is apparently eradicated, rendering the patient a possible 
“ carrier.” 

5. Systemic. At times the sporotrichium invades the deeper tissues and 
organs. In the majority of instances this occurs in the disseminated 
varieties when treatment is not promptly instituted. The differential diag- 
nosis must exclude cancer, syphilis, tuberculosis and other infections as the 
etiological factor. The bones or joints may be affected, the tibia being the 
most common site of the infection. Invasion of the muscles and glandular 
structures may occur and a number of instances of pulmonary involvement 
have been reported. Although a common site of involvement in laboratory 
animals, the epididymis is rarely affected in humans. Gastrointestinal and 
cerebrospinal involvement is said to be extremely uncommon. 

In the following report, which we believe describes the fourth culturally 
proved case of sporotrichosis originating in New York State, the patient 
had not been out of New York City for many months prior to the onset of 
the disease. 

Case Report 

History. Miss E. H., aged 34, single, an office worker, was first seen on January 
27, 1933. There were six granulomatous lesions on her right arm. The first lesion 
appeared four months previously on the extensor surface of the forearm (figure 1) 
as a small reddened point of indefinite nature, gradually increased in size, became 
pustular and finally formed a subcutaneous abscess. Within a month the five other 
lesions progressively appeared along the arm, the last one approaching the axilla. 
(Figure 2.) The patient had not handled raw fruit, vegetables, or flowers, nor had 
she come in contact with animals. She had worked in the garden a few days pre- 
viously, transplanting some cactus plants. While there, she wore rubber gloves. The 
initial lesion was above the skin covered by the gloves but she was unable to recall any 
scratch or abrasion. The lesions were all incised with the exception of the last one. 
De.spite the good drainage so established and the continuous use of wet dressings and 
antiseptic washes, healing did not take place. The lesions were not painful. 

E.raviiuatioti. The patient was well nourished, being about five feet six inches 
tall and weighing ICO pounds. The temperature was normal and the pulse rate was 
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72. Slie appeared to be in vigorous health. On the right arm were six cutaneous 
and subcutaneous well-defined tumefactions (figures 1 and 2), the largest being the 
initial lesion. This was situated on the extensor surface of the forearm, three inches 
above the wrist. The lesion was irregular in outline, of a dusky red appearance at 
the periphery and exhibited an ulceration in the mid portion. Thick ropy pus covered 
the ulcer and could be expressed from two sinus tracts present in the outer part of the 
lesion. Exuberant granulation tissue was visible at the base and bleeding was readily 
produced when this tissue was but lightly touched. On palpation, the mass was firm 



Fig. 1. Sporotricliotic chancre. 


but not cartilaginous and was freely movable. The remaining five lesions were 
smaller, were soft on palpation and had central openings from which thick, yellowish- 
white pus exuded; the}' were more superficial than the primary one. No pain or 
tenderness was noted upon manipulation. The masses yere joined by a well defined 
and distinct lymphangitis but there were no palpable lymph nodes. 
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Fig. 2. Secondary sporotrichosis lesions. 
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Culfural Findings. No fungi were found upon direct examination of secretion 
despite numerous attempts. At a later date, when the patient was under treatment, 
the process was repeated, using tlie technic advised by Lawless,® but without success. 
On culture, at room temperature, using Sabouraud’s glucose media, fungus colonies 



Fig, 3. Colony of Sporofrichium schcnkii, two wcelcs old. 


developed in 19 out of 20 tubes inoculated with pus. There was practically no bac- 
terial or mold contamination. Growth was noticed on tlie seventh day after inocula- 
tion as a moist, pin-point sized area witli a fine fringe. The area slowly increased 
in size and in two weeks was 2.5 cm. in diameter, was of light brown color and the 
surface was moist and convoluted. Pigment developed slowly and tlie growth gradu- 



Fig. 4. Colony of SporotncJiium schcnkii four weeks old. Note the development of pigment. 
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ally became dark brown. At two months, white excrescences were present on the 

surface, llie young growth had a rubbery consistency tending to friability with 
increasing age. ^ 

Hm,gi„g Drop. Hanging drop preparations and specimens made by mixing a 
small portion of the colony with 15 per cent potassium hydroxide, revealed the .rroup! 
mg of pear-shaped conidia which were present at irregular intervals along the courL 
of hyphae and also appeared as terminal triads and tetrads. Single fructilicaS 



Fig. 5. 



An Older colon,, ol 
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bodies were also observed, attached to the sides of the hyphae. The earlier prepara- 
tions exhibited a large quantity of fine, branching mycelial threads but in specimens 
taken from older colonies the picture was dominated by an increased number of spores 
with very few hyphae in evidence. The diagnosis of Sporotrichium schenkii was 
made. 



Fig. 6. Microphotograph of a hanging drop preparation made from sporotrichosis 
colony, showing branching mycelial threads and the development of groups of pear-shaped 
spores. 


Histological Examination. A small portion of tlie edge of the initial lesion was 
excised and examined by Dr. David L. Satenstein. His report follows : 

“The epidermis is irregularly acanthotic. The greater part of the cutis is 
filled with a dense cellular infiltrate. The blood vessels are markedly dilated, some 
approaching the size of sinuses. Scattered throughout the cellular infiltrate are many 
very small blood vessels. The cellular inhltrate is composed of a great many mast 
cells, some connective tissue cells, a few plasma cells and in the central portion there 
is a large group of giant and epithelioid cells. There are also many pol3anorpho- 
nuclear cells scattered throughout the entire zone. There is no degeneration and no 
abscess formation. The whole process is one of organizing granulomatous tissue 
witli enormous numbers of mast cells. No fungous elements are noted in routine 
sections, in those stained by Gram’s method or by using polj'chrome metlndene blue.” 

Animal Inoculation. Studies were made by Dr. A. E. Sheplar, who inoculated 
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a rat intraperitoneally with a saline suspension of a sporotrichosis colony on February 
27. The rat was found dead on May 22. The autopsy revealed a small abscess 5 by 5 
mm. between the skin and muscles of the abdomen on the same side as the site of the 
injection. This was filled with cheesy material. The under surface of the stomach 
showed several pin-head sized nodules. In the peritoneum of the inoculated side were 
several small abscesses about 2.5 by 2.5 mm. The testes were greatly enlarged (this 
enlargement was present for one and one-half months), covered with blood (due to 
hemorrhage three days previous to death), and filled, when incised, with pockets of 
pus. The other organs of the body appeared normal. 

Culture media' implanted with pus developed a growth similar in character to 
the original colony. 

Sections were made from the various organs and reported by Dr. Satenstein as 
follows ; 

“ Sections of all specimens submitted were stained with hematoxylin eosin. 
Gram’s stain, and polychrome methylene blue. No spores or mycelial threads were 
demonstrated in any of the sections. The lungs, liver, and kidneys showed some 
congestion, the last named organ also exhibiting cloudy swelling of the tubules. 
Considerable granular degeneration was present in the central portion and giant cells 
were obserr^ed at the margin of a lymph node. A nodule near the pancreas consisted 
of granulomatous tissue composed of giant cell tubercles, surrounded by lymphocytes 
as well as isolated multinucleated cells. The testes, in the sections examined, showed 
an inflammatory reaction but no breaking down or abscess formation.” 

Additional Laboratory Examinations. The Wassermann reaction was negative 
upon two occasions. The white blood cells were 8,000. The dififerential count 
showed ; polymorphonuclears 69 per cent, small lymphocytes 28 per cent, large lympho- 
cytes 2 per cent and basophiles 1 per cent. The blood sugar determination was 89.25 
mg. per 100 c.c. of blood. No tubercle bacilli were found in the pus, and guinea pig 
inociilations for tuberculosis were negative. Serum sent to the United States Public 
Health Service was negative for tularemia and undulant fever. 

Source of the Infection 

It is well known that the organism is a frequent saprophyte on many 
kinds of vegetation. In his comprehensive report and review of the litera- 
ture, Foerster ” found the barberry shrub to be a frequent source of sporo- 
trichotic infection. Benham and Kesten were able to inoculate the or- 
ganism on carnations causing bud rot. The higher animals are susceptible 
to the infection and some of the lower animals may also acquire the disease, 
the rat being particularly vulnerable. 

The most common site for the chancre to appear is on the thumb, the 
index finger and the back of the hand.^^ In our patient, the history dis- 
closed the fact that she had transplanted some cactus plants a few days 
before the initial lesion was first noticed. She wore rubber gloves to pro- 
tect her hands and since the first lesion developed on skin proximal to that 
covered by her gloves the cactus plant came under suspicion. We were, 
however, unsuccessful in proving this point although we inoculated over a 
hundred lubes of media with several hundred cactus spines. It is interesting 
to record that cactus plants were growing in the patient’s back yard for the 
past several years. The original source was unknown. (Dther plants 
handled were also investigated without any positive result. 
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Treatment 

Treatment consisted of : 

1. Potassium iodide (saturated solution), beginning with 30 minims 
daily, and steadily increasing to 90 minims daily. At this dosage symptoms 
of iodism developed. The dose was decreased to 75 minims and then 
gradually increased to the point of toleration. 

2. Roentgen-ray therapy (one and one-half skin units unfiltered) ad- 
ministered to each lesion. 

3. Tincture of iodine applied locally. 

At the end of two and a half months all lesions were healed. Iodide 
therapy was continued for a month longer. There has been no recurrence 
during the past three months. 

Summary 

A case of sporotrichosis of the localized lymphangitic type is reported 
from New York where the disease is of rare occurrence. We were able to 
find the reports of only three other culturally proved cases originating in this 
state. The organism was recovered on culture, inoculated successfully in a 
rat and was identified as Sporotricliium schenkn. Treatment by means of 
iodides and roentgen-rays produced a disappearance of all lesions and there 
has been no recurrence to date. The source of the infection was not deter- 
mined. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF SEX TO DISEASE 

By Edgar V. Allen, M.D., F.A.C.P., Rochester, Minnesota 

The relationship of sex to disease is frequently so striking that' the 
lack of major interest in this problem constitutes one of the peculiarities of 
clinical investigation. Many authors presenting this phase of certain dis- 
eases either have simply stated that a difference exists in the incidence by 
sexes, or have explained the difference with an eye on the disease under con- 
sideration, but have neglected the broad problem of the relationship of sex 
and disease. As a result, the explanations given have been in large part in- 
adequate. Those commonly given for the variation in incidence by sex of 
disease of the gall-bladder and of cirrhosis of the liver are typical. Accord- 
ing to these explanations, pregnancy and obesity cause the greater incidence 
of disease of the gall-bladder among females, and alcoholism explains the 
predominance of males among those who have hepatic cirrhosis; yet the 
ratios of females to males are about the same whether one is considering 
children or adults.^” Consequently, all the factors given in explanation are 
valueless, and one’s cherished beliefs are shaken. 

Early in the course of this study it was apparent that if the surface of 
the problem were to be more than scratched it would be necessary to examine 
critically many phases of this interesting relationship. Also, it became obvi- 
ous that a complete survey of all the aspects of the problem was almost im- 
possible. Such a survey would entail complete examination of all publica- 
tions dealing with medicine, surgery, pathology and roentgentherapy. All 
too often the sex of the patient is not stated, terminology varies, and there is 
reduplication of cases in various reports. Occupation and age influence the 
distribution of cases according to sex, and these factors are frequently 
omitted from reports. Even if one could overcome these difficulties, one 
would find his data of incomplete value. Sex ratio must be corrected by a 
factor dependent on sex distribution. Unless the ratio of males to females 
approaches unity in an entire group or population, uncorrected figures of the 
sex ratio of disease are very misleading. If patients in a given clinic, hos- 
pital, or population included twice as many men as women, any disease affect- 
ing twice as many men as women would have a corrected ratio of incidence 
by sex of 1:1, whereas uncorrected data would give a ratio of 2 : 1. Hosoi 
and Alvarez have pointed out that more interest in the relationship of sex 
to disease may stimulate the compilation of better statistical data, but that the 
obvious inadequacies of the material available handicap any present study. 
The absence of accurate data should not unduly discourage the investigator. 
J he chief interest lies in the presence of a pattern, manifested by trends or 
directions of the relationship of .sex and disease. My study shows very 

* StihmiUed for publication }vfarch 29, 19.33. 

I'rnm the Division of Medicine, The itayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota. 
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definitely that such a pattern exists which would in all probability be unin- 
fluenced by more trustw'orthy data. 

Data from The Mayo Clinic, which comprise a large part of this study, 
are subject in part to correction, since the ratio of males to females for a 
single year (1926) was 1.03: 1."® However, it is apparent that whenever 
the uncorrected ratios of incidence by sex are not striking, it is quite possible 
that they are influenced b)^ the various deficiencies indicated. 

I have considered in this study only diseases which affect structures com- 
mon to both sexes. I have further attempted to exclude diseases and struc- 
tures, such as carcinoma of the breast, which might be influenced by the dif- 
ferent physiologic activities of the two sexes, inasmuch as the function of 
breast tissue of the female and of the male is different. Similarly, ade- 
nomatous goiter has not been studied because adenomas tend to occur in 
colloid goiters, which are more frequent among females. 

Morbidity 

Diseases of the Digestive Tract. The excellent reports by Hosoi and 
Alvarez, and Giinther facilitate greatly a study of the incidence by sex 
of gastrointestinal diseases. A glance at figure 1 shows that males are 


4.0 3.0 2.0 1.0 

Females -Males 
'from the Mayo Clinic 


2.0 3.0 4.0 

Males Females 
"Hosoi and Alvarez 



Gasirojejunal ulcer 
Hemachromatosis 
Perforated duodenal ulcer 
Duodenal ulcer 
Sarcoma of esophapus 
Cancer of small bowel 
Divenlculae of colon 
Intussusception 
Sarcoma of intestine 
Cancer of larije bowel 
Peptic ulcer of esophaous 
Primary cancer of liver 
Cirrhosis of liver (children) 
Cancer of pancreas 
Cirrhosis of liver (adults) 
Intestinal polyposis 
Benion tumors of stomach 
Cardiospasm 
Acute appendicitis 
Sarcoma of stomach 
Chronic ulcerative colitis 
Cancer of stomach 
Intestinal obstruction 
Typhoid fever 
Constipation 
Gastric ulcer 
Carcinoid tumor feppendu) 


Fig. 1. Diseases of the digestive tract; ratio by sex. Alales are preponderantly af- 
fected, but cholelithiasis and carcinoma of the gall-bladder are shown to be largely diseases 
of females. 


afflicted with diseases of the digestive tract more than are females. In 
fact, if gastric ulcer, the incidence of which varies greatly, and constipation, 
which is really not a disease, were removed from consideration, only carci- 
noid tumor of the appendix, carcinoma of the gall-bladder, and cholelithiasis 
remain as diseases affecting the female predominantly. The fact is that the 
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ratio of males to females, among cases of cholelithiasis, intussusception, and 
cirrhosis of the liver, is about the same whether one considers children or 
adults."'^ It is interesting that the tendency of a duodenal ulcer to perforate 
is almost twice as great in the male as in the female. According to Foshee,^'^ 
chronic gastric ulcer occurs in girls and boys in about the same ratio (ten 
boys; nine girls). The study of Pack and LeFevre"^ disclosed a high'ratio 
of males to females among patients who had carcinoma of either the esopha- 
gus, stomach, colon, rectum, liver or pancreas; in patients who have carci- 
noma of the gall-bladder, the ratio of males to females is less than 1:1. 

Diseases of the Lung and Upper Part of the Respiratory and Digestive 
Tracts. In figure 2 it is shown that of the diseases of this group which have 



the Nayo Clinic 


Cancer of Up 

Cancer of larynx 

Cancer of toncue 

Cancer of tonall 

Cancer of ironcM 

Actinomycosis 

Lobar pneumonia 

Bronchial asthma 

Cancer of pharynx 

Papilloma of larynx 

Pulmonary tuberculosis (adults) 

Bronchiectasis 

Tuberculous adenitis 

Pulmonary tuberculosis (children) 


Fig. 2. Diseases of the lung and upper part of the respiratory and digestive tracts; 
ratio by sex. Only tuberculous adenitis and pulmonary tuberculosis of children affect 
females more frequently than males. 

been studied, only pulmonary tuberculosis in children”^ and tuberculous 
adenitis affect females predominantly, whereas bronchiectasis, pulmonary 
tuberculosis of adults,^” papilloma of the larynx, carcinoma of the pharynx, 
bronchial asthma, lobar pneumonia,"” actinomycosis, and carcinoma of the 
bronchi, the tonsils, the tongue, the larynx and the lip affect males more fre- 
quently than females in an ascending degree. Tlie ratio of males to females 
among patients who have carcinoma of the lip is particularly striking 
(19.0: 1) and that of carcinoma of the larynx (10.0: 1) only slightly less 
so. Pack and LeFevre found similar ratios for carcinoma of the lip, tongue, 
pharynx, larynx and tonsils, as well as high ratios of males to females for 
the incidence of carcinoma of the floor of the mouth, buccal mucous mem- 
branes. antrum and superior maxilla, inferior alveolus, nasal septum and 
parotid gland, and for papilloma of the larynx. 

Diseases of the Blood, Blood Vessels and PI cart. In this group of cases, 
only varicose veins and chronic mitral endocarditis affect females more fre- 
quently than males (figure 3). Considering the former disease, the ratio of 
females to males is high, probably because of the venous obstruction incident 
to i^rcgnancy, and liecausc of the great amount of subcutaneous fat whicli 
furnishes poor supporting tissue In the female. The high comparative inci- 
dence of valvular heart disease among females may be due to their greater 
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susceptibility to chronic arthritis, although such a condition is not commonly 
associated Avith valvular heart disease. The cases of chronic adhesive peri- 
carditis are from the report of Smith and Willius,"*’ who selected the cases 
on die basis of records of postmortem examination. The high ratios of 



2.0 1.0 
rcmalts' Hales 
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5,0 4.0 

Males ! Females 
Clinic 


Thromio-angUtb oWlUrans 
HyocardUl infarction 
Arteriosclerosis obliterans 
Angina pectoris 
Lymphatic leukemia 
Hodgkin’s disease 
Pericarditis 
Polycythemia 
Pernicious anemia 
Myelogenous leukemia 
Splenic anemia 
Mitral endocarditis 
Varicose veins 


Fig. 3. Diseases of the blood, blood vessels and heart; ratio bi' sex. The high inci- 
dence of diseases of the peripheral arteries and heart among males is striking. The term 
arteriosclerosis obliterans is used to denote sclerosis and occlusion of tlie peripheral arteries. 


males to females in the incidence of thromboangiitis obliterans, myocardial 
infarction, occlusive arteriosclerotic disease affecting the extremities, angina 
pectoris, lymphatic leukemia, Hodgkin’s disease, and polycythemia are strik- 
ing. Giinther*^ has expressed the belief that diseases of the arteries occur 
more frequently among men. whereas diseases of the veins occur more fre- 
quently among women. 

Although syphilis is not, strictly speaking, a disease of the blood, it is 
convenient to consider it under this heading. An excellent report of the 
incidence by sex of this disease has been given by Turner,^® who studied 
10,000 cases, in 5.017 of which the patients were males and in 4,983, females. 
His figures for syphilitic meningitis, syphilis of the skin and mucous mem- 
branes (taken together), cardiovascular syphilis, syphilis of the central 
nervous system, general paresis and tabes dorsalis shoiv that the ratio of 
males to females is 2.0: 1, 1.0: 1, 2.8: 1, 2.2: 1, 3.0: 1. and 4.9: 1 respec- 
tively. Syphilis affects the skeletal system of males more commonly than 
that of females. The ratio of females to males for latent syphilis is 1.7: 1. 

The greater immunity of the female to syphilis has been the subject of a 
treatise by Warthin,'*^ who has reviewed the possible causes of such com- 
parative immunity. He felt that perhaps: “The Spirocheta pallidum is a 
pathogenic descent of some harmless spirochetal form inhabiting the female 
bodv ages ago, and in consequence woman establishes a more comfortable 
partnership with this organism than does man.” Pregnancy also appears to 
influence favorably the course of a SAqihilitic infection. However important 
these explanations' are, the fact remains that most other diseases also affect 
men more commonly. The e.xplanation is probably valid in all instances and 
constitutes one which I shall consider more in detail later. 

Diseases of the Bones, Joints and Urinary Traet. Of this group of dis- 
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eases only chronic infections arthritis* and nonstructural backache affect 
women more frequently than men (figure 4) . The latter disease may occur 


Gout 

Caticer of bladder 
OstcomyeUtla 
T?cnal tuberculoois 
Hypernephroma 
Perinephric abscess 
Glomerular nephritis 
Tuberculous arthritis 
Kidney stone 
Bone sarcoma 
BacKache 

Chronic infectious arthritis 

3,0 e,0 to 3.0 3.0 

Females = Males Males '• Females 

*from the Mayo Clinic 

Fig. 4. Diseases of the bones, joints and urinary tract; ratio by sex. 

among women more commonly, because it may be a manifestation of nerv- 
ousness and chronic fatigue, or because of pathologic or abnormal physio- 
logic conditions concerning the female organs of reproduction. The inci- 
dence of malignancy involving the' osseous and urinary tracts is greater 
among males, as is the incidence of carcinoma elsewhere in the body. Pack 
and LeFevre found the following respective ratios of males to females for 
papilloma of the bladder, carcinoma of the bladder and hypernephroma: 
2.0: 1, 3.4: 1 and 2.0: 1. Although the incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis 
among adults is greater in males than in females (figure 2), the difference in 
incidence for the two sexes is less than that seen in renal tuberculosis. The 
figures on gout are those of Hench,"^ who collected 3,509 cases from the 
literature. Hench believes the ratio given in figure 4 is much too low, for 
the diagnosis as applied to females was frequently erroneous. The ratio for 
cases observed by him was 40.0 males to 1 female. Ehrstrom^^ gave for 
gout, a I'atio of males to females of 20.0: 1. 

Miscellaneous Diseases. The ratios for most of the diseases in this 
group (figure 5) are not striking. Obesity, pityriasis rosea, and urticaria 
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biG. 5. Miscellaneous diseases; ratio by sex. 

• Data from the American Committee for the control of rbcumatism. 
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affect females more commonly than males. Tumor of the brain, combined 
sclerosis of the posterior and lateral columns of the spinal cord, and glau- 
coma, are predominantly diseases of males. The high ratio of combined 
sclerosis is due in part to the greater incidence of pernicious anemia (figure 
3) among males. Obesity may affect females more frequently because of 
their more sedentary life, and because of their frequently abnormally large 
appetite in pregnancy. Pack and LeFevre have shown that adenomatous 
goiter affecting males is more likely to become carcinoma than when affect- 
ing females. Breitner and Just“ found that carcinoma develops among 3.8 
per cent of females and 5.8 per cent of males who have nodular goiters. 

Functional Nervous Diseases. This is the single group of diseases in 
which females are affected more frequently than males (figure 6). Some 
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Raynaud’s disease 

Migraine 

Hysteria 

Exophthalmic goitre 
Chronic nervous exhaustion 
Biologic inferiority 
Hypertension 


■»from the Mayo Clinic 


FiG; 6. Functional nervous diseases; ratio by se.x. All of the diseases studied have a 
higher incidence for females than for males. Therefore, there is no space in the figure 
representing diseases which affect males predominantly. 


objection may be raised to the inclusion of Raynaud’s disease, exophthalmic 
goiter, and hypertension in this group of cases. However, Allen and 
Brown ^ have indicated the functional nature of Raynaud’s disease ; exoph- 
thalmic goiter appears to be a manifestation of imbalance of the sympathetic 
nervous system, and essential hypertension in its early stages is definitely an 
evidence of disturbance of the sympathetic nervous system. The factors 
explaining the predominance of exophthalmic goiter among females have 
been discussed by Gardiner-Hill.”" Riseman and Weiss, in a review of 
the ratio by sexes in hypertension, found figures greatly at variance. In 
their series, 30 per cent were males. Draper^" stated that of patients who 
have migraine, the ratio of females to males is 7.0: 1; among 1,000 cases 
seen at The Mayo Clinic, it was only 2.1 : 1. An interesting side light on 
the incidence of nervous disturbances by sexes was furnished by Gaupp,^® 
who noted that four men committed suicide to eacli woman, although women 
made more suicidal attempts ("nicht ernste gemeinte ! ”). The distribution 
of diseases of the nervous system by sex has been furnished b}' Giinther.*® 
Coni/ncnt. The study, thus far, has dealt with morbidity, and it ap- 
pears that the male is less favorably situated as far as most of the diseases 
under consideration are concerned. However, I have been dealing with a 
highiv selected group of diseases, such as would bring the patients long dis- 
tances to large medical centers. A survey of all the illnesses in a community-, 
or among large numbers of people under observation, might give entirely 
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different results. Sydenstricker has shown, in such a study, that the male 
ratio of sickness is consistently less than that of the female. The records of 
Leipzic Local Sick Fund for the period of 1887 to 1905, covering the ill- 
nesses of 259,582 females and 952,674 males, show that the incidence of 
sickness among females was definitely greater than that among males up to 
the age of 55 years, after which the reverse was true.'^' Similar results were 
found in a study by the Metropolitan Idfe Insurance Company, dealing with 
376,573 persons, except that the incidence of sickness among females was 
found to exceed that among males only up to the age of 45 years.''’’ Syden- 
stricker’s study of the children of Hagerstown, Maryland, disclosed that 
the incidence of most diseases among children under five years of age was 
higher among boys than among girls, but that in adolescence there was a 
higher incidence among girls for all diseases for which comparisons are 
warranted.®® Collins, who studied 5,071 school children, found that the 
incidence of sickness was consistently higher for girls than for boys.® Brit- 
ten found that rates of physical impairment are on an average higher for 
women than for men.'* The figures of 935 German Krankenkassen for 
1930 are at variance with those just given. Among the 2,500,000 members 
there were 45.8 cases of illness for each 100 men, and only 40.7 cases for 
each 100 women.®® These are insurance figures, difficult of evaluation be- 
cause of the influence which sick benefits have on the number of claims of , 
illness, and inasmuch as they contradict the experiences of other investi- 
gators, are probably influenced by peculiar circumstances. Britten’s study 
of the influenza epidemic revealed inferior resistance of the male.® The 
incidence of influenza was distinctly greater among females, but the mor- 
tality was higher among males. 

The available data, then, indicate that females are sick more than males. 
However, my study shows that among males there is a higher incidence of 
most diseases which might permanently influence health or endanger life. 

Mortality 

It occurred to me that if the conclusion just reached was entirely justified, 
the predominant morbidity ought to have a Avell marked influence on the mor- 
tality rates. The sources of my studies on mortality were the reports of the 
United States Bureau of Census and the United States Mortality Sta- 
tistics.*"’’®® I have used the compiled data of 1920 in both instances, for no 
census report has been published since this date. It is obvious that the mor- 
tality figures for the same year must be used in order to secure the ratio of 
deaths to the entire population. The mortality among males is higher than 
that among females with the exception of persons aged 20 to 34 years, in- 
clusive. when the death rate among females is higher, apparently due to the 
mnrtaiity from childbirth.* The ratio of males to females (deaths of males 

t St.ntisiicinn Britten of the United Statc.s Public Health Service has pointed 

'L’ niortality for females in the age group mentioned was true in 

c'A) but not true tn 1900, 1910 or 1930. 
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for each 100,000 males/deaths of females for each 100,000 females) is 
sho\Yn in figure 7, and indicates the increased mortality for males in all 
periods of life except during the inclusive ages of 20 to 34 years. 
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Fig. 7. Ratio of deaths _ of males^ among each 100,000 males to deaths of females 
among each 100,000 females in the registration area of the United States for 1920. The 
mortalitj’ for males is more than one in all age groups with the e.xception of the inclusive 
ages of 20 to 34 years. The calculation by which the ratio was obtained is explained in 
the text. 


Further evidence of the higher mortality among men is the expectancy of 
shorter life for them. Wiehl’s'*' figures for 1927 show that at the age of 
10 years females can expect 55.32 years of life, and males only 51.88 years. 
According to this author, the expectancy for life of persons who reach ma- 
turity actual!)' decreased between the years of 1921 to 1927, due to the 
greater mortality among men. Wiehl also showed that mortality begins 
earlier in life for men than for women. Bakwin - has shown that the de- 
crease in infant mortality has been greater for females than for males. 

Since the rate of death among males is higher than that among females, 
the ratio of males to females in the entire population ought to show a re- 
sulting shift. Actually this is the case. jN'Iales outnumber females in the 
total population at all ages up to 20 years, when the female population is 
greater. The difference, although slight, persists during the ages of 25 to 
29 years inclusive, when the number of males again exceeds that of females, 
with a rough parallelism occurring until the age of 55 years. At this point 
there is a gradually diminishing predominance of males in the population of 
the United States, until, at the age of 75 years, the females outnumber the 
males and continue to do so. Therefore, when the age of 100 years is 
reached, there are almost twice as many females as males. 

This studv now allows several conclusions. It appears that females arc 
sick oftener but less seriously than males ; but that most serious diseases arc 
contracted by a higher proportion of males ; that the rate of mortality is uni- 
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formly higher for males than for females, with the exception of the age 
period of from 20 to 34 years inclusive ; that this increased mortality influ- 
ences the entire population, so that the ratio of females to males in the 
registration area of the United States gradually increases from the age of 
55 years onward, and' that the expectancy of males at the age of 10 years is 
less than that of females by about three and a half years. 

The factors which are usually set down in explanation of the greater 
mortality of males are overwork, alcoholism, venery, tobaccoism, exposure 
to the elements, industrial hazards, and irregular habits of eating and sleep- 
ing. It occurred to me that the validity of such an assumption could be 
tested by selecting patients who were subject to none of these factors. 
Consequently I have studied (1) intra-uterine mortality; (2) congenital 
deformities, and (3) mortality in the early years of extra-uterine life. 

Intra-U ferine Mortality. Holmes and Mentzer^* have shown that from 
103 to 108 males are born for each 100 females, depending on the popula- 
tion studied. The mortality rates for males during intra-uterine life is 
consistently predominant, varying with the different months after concep- 
tion, from 375 to 118 males for each 100 females. These are important 
figures, having to do with a group of persons far removed from the influ- 
ences usually advanced as explanations of the greater rate of mortality 
among males. Here are data so striking as to seem erroneous were it not 
for the fact that they fit so easily into the pattern which is beginning to form. 
Here is evidence that the male is fundamentally the weakling of the two 
sexes. 

To digress from the subject of mortality for a moment; Congenital de- 
formities are tremendously predominant among males. The ratios (male to 
female) for congenital pyloric stenosis, Meckel’s diverticulum, Hirsch- 
sprung’s disease, esophageal diverticulum, harelip, cleft palate and renal 
agenesia® are 3.9; 1, 3.7; 1, 3.3; 1, 2.1; 1, 1.6; 1, 1.5; 1 and 1.2; 1, respec- 
tively. Here again are astonishing data, the validity of which can be tested 
by a study of mortality in the early years of life. 

Mortality in the Early Years of Life. In the registration area of the 
United States in 1920, 8,500 males and 6,700 females died for each 100,000 
males and for each 100,000 females, respectively, of that part of the total 
population which is less than one year of age. The corresponding figures 
for that part of the population less ’than five years of age were 2,300' and 
1.900, respectively. The ratio of males to females (deaths of males per 
100.000 males/deaths of females per 100,000 females) for that part of the 
population less than one year of age Avas 1.29; 1 and for the population less 
than five years of age it Avas 1.21 ; 1 (figure 7). The data for infants less 
than f)ne year of age arc excellent for comparison, inasmuch as both girls 
and boys lead their existence largely in a crib; boys receive diets no different 
from girls, and both are equally protected from extraneous factors Avhich 
might influence mortality. Yet the corrected ratio of mortality for boys to 
girls is 1.29: 1. The lives of boys and girls Avho are less than five years of 
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age are practically identical, aside from the fact that boys are possibly more 
subject to trauma by virtue of their greater activit}’-, and are more exposed 
to infectious disease because of their wider contacts. Yet these factors, if 
tliey are present, influence the mortalit}’- of males faiwably rather than un- 
favorably, for tlie corrected ratio of mortality for boys to girls is 1.21 : 1 ; 
less therefore than that for infants less tlian one year of age. 

General Comment 

The present study indicates that serious disease involving structures 
common to both sexes afflicts males oftener than females. That this is not 
due to some habit or habits of life peculiar to the male is indicated by the 
greater male mortality rate during intra-uterine life, and for the first five 
years of extra-uterine life, as well as by the predominance of congenital de- 
formities among males. 

The mechanism and cause of this inherent weakness of the male are diffi- 
cult to explain. Clarke " felt that inasmuch as males are larger than females 
at birth, intra-uterine nutrition would be more difficult and birth injury 
■would be more common ; and that latent effects of unrecognized birth injury 
might account for the difference in mortality later. One might predicate 
that a wise Nature, knowing males to be numerically less important in the 
scheme of reproduction, is less careful of them, but it is strange that she 
should allow them to be conceived in superabundance, only to begin im- 
mediately to reduce their number by death. 

There is considerable evidence that the male is more highly differentiated 
from the neuter or species type than is the female.”'’®^ Castration of the 
male produces far more extensive effects than does castration of the female. 
Furthermore, the castrated male takes on characteristics which are in many 
respects similar to those of the female. The gist of this hypothesis is that 
the male, representing advanced or more specialized development, is more 
susceptible to disease, in the same way that all organisms having highly spe- 
cialized tissues are more susceptible to derangement than are simple unicel- 
lular organisms. 

The metabolism of males, according to Draper, is 2 to 4 per cent higher 
than that of females. This difference is illustrated by the fact that whereas 
the egg is large, quiescent, and stores up energ}-, the sperm is small, active, 
and spends energ}L Geddes and Thompson^" have felt that femaleness is 
characterized by preponderant anabolism and maleness by preponderant 
catabolism. This increased catabolic tendency of the male might well in- 
fluence his resistance to disease. Whatever the explanation for the influence 
of sex on disease may be. it appears incontrovertible that there exists a sex- 
linked inferiority of the male; that mere maleness influences unfavorably 
the resistance of the organism to disease during all ages. 

One might object to the hypothesis that susceptibility to disease is deter- 
mined along with sex only to be held quiescent for the many years be- 
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tween conception and the appeavavwe of the disease ; yet examples are common 
in medicine. An inherited tendency to baldness, hypertension, abnormal ar- 
teriosclerosis, and even brevity of life or longevity, may remain unrecog- 
nizable for years, only to come into view at a period of life Avhich careful 
study of family records would have allowed one to predict. 

For each explanation of the lack of inherent vitality of the male there 
are objections, but these do not influence the fact ; the male is, by comparison 
with the female, a weakling at all periods of life from conception to death. 
Venery, alcoholism, exposure, overwork, and various other factors may in- 
fluence the susceptibility to disease and the greater mortality of the adult 
male, but they are only straws placed on the greater burden of his sex-linked 
weakness. There seems to be no doubt that, speaking comparatively, the 
price of maleness is weakness. FIoav ironical therefore seems the precept of 
the apostle (I Peter; I, 13) ; “Give honor unto the wife as unto the weaker 
vessel.” 

The possible facts brought out by this study are worthy of further in- 
vestigation. The results of various therapeutic endeavors need to be care- 
fully studied from the standpoint of how they are influenced by sex. W. J. 
Mayo has stressed the comparative seriousness of certain diseases when they 
affect males instead of females. More studies of the differences in physio- 
logic and chemical processes of the two sexes are urgently needed,'*’ and 
there is a crying need for better medical statistics. Only in these ways can 
the full effect of sex on disease be adequately investigated. Finally, the 
therapeutic implications should not be overlooked. Flemophilia, purely a 
disease of the male, usually can be adequately controlled by ovarian therapy. 
The use of preparations of organs which determine the sex characteristics 
of the female may, in the future, be found of value in the treatment of 
thromboangiitis obliterans, angina pectoris, gout and arteriosclerosis, while 
the sex glands of the male given therapeutically to the female may favorably 
influence Raynaud’s disease, migraine, and functional nervous disturbances. 

Certainly this interesting phase of medicine has been too much neglected. 
It is to be hoped that the future will witness gratifying progress in the study 
understanding of the fascinating problem of the relationship of sex to 
disease. 
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center, progressive sterilization of the meninges, with some recoveries, could 
be produced. 

Kolmer found it difficult to duplicate this treatment in human beings 
because here treatment is frequently dela3'ed to ■ the point at which the 
subarachnoid fluid is extremely purulent and accompanied by plastic exudate. 
He recommends the use of antipneumococcus serum to every 25 c.c. of which 
has been added 1 c.c. of 1 per cent optochin solution. Felton’s serum is 
preferable because of its high content of antibodies. Kolmer advised that 
the serum-optochin mixture be injected into the cisternal space, after drain- 
age, and that it also be injected into the carotid arteries. 

Case Report 

A. S.. white female, age 20, fell while dancing December 31, 1932, striking her 
head on the floor. A slight swelling appeared on the left forehead but no other signs 
developed until the afternoon of the follorving day (January 1, 1933) when she 
complained of a severe headache. 

Her past history was irrelevant except for frontal and maxillary sinusitis in tlie 
rvinter and spring of 1931-1932. 

She was first seen January 2, 1933 by one of us (N. AIcL.). Her temperature 
was 101®. The headache was persistent; tliere was tenderness over the right maxil- 
lary antrum and ethmoid area, and the right ear drum appeared to be bulging. The 
following day (January 3) the temperature was unchanged, the headache w'as of 
increased severity, and she complained of some disturbance in vision. The condition 
continued unchanged until the evening of January 5 when she had two severe chills 
and became increasingly stuporous. On the morning of January 6 the tenderness 
noted before over the right niaxillar}’- antrum and ethmoid region had shifted to tlie 
left side and there w'as a noticeable bulging of the left eyeball. Examination for 
evidence of sinus involvement was made at this time by Dr. J. W. Croushore and 
none was found. The patient continued to develop increased visual disturbance, 
stupor, and headache. Her temperature mounted to 102°. A^omiting developed. She 
was transferred to tlie hospital January 7, 1933. 

Examination on admission showed a well developed young white female, some- 
what disoriented and stuporous, whose temperature was 103.4° and pulse 70. The 
blood pressure was 130 systolic and 80 diastolic. There ivas a marked bulging of 
the left e 3 'e, a choking of the inner half of the left optic disc, slight nasal congestion, 
rigidit}' of tlie neck and back, sluggish knee reflexes, a negative Babinski and a 
positive Kernig sign. 

These findings, togetlier with the historj', warranted a diagnosis of meningitis. 
Spinal puncture was performed. There was no increased pressure and the fluid w'as 
slightli' opalescent. The laborator}- findings are recorded in table 1. 

She W'as given 25 c.c. of 50 per cent glucose solution intravenouslj' everj' six 
hours, and an additional effort was made to reduce cerebral pressure b\' means of 
rectal instillations of 33 per cent magnesium sulphate solution. 

January 8: Patient was somewhat brighter. Temperature 102°, pulse 74. The 
physical findings were unchanged. The headache w'as still severe. The rectal instil- 
lations of magnesium sulphate were discontinued. Chloral hydrate in 15 grain doses 
was given for restlessness. Intravenous injections of 25 c.c. of 50 per cent glucose 
solution every six hours were continued, and a 5 c.c. ampule of 5 per cent Uritone 
solution was given intravenously every four hours. Bj' late afternoon she was irra- 
tional, there w’as slight cj-anosis, the temperature was 104.4°, and the pulse 96. There 
was a slight bloodj' discharge from her nose containing an occasional clot of blood. 
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Blood culture Jan. 7 and Jan. 9 showed no growth. 
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This epistaxis became more marked during the night so that it was necessary to pack 
the nose. 

January 9: Temperature 101.8°, pulse 72. The headache was severe, and the 
patient was somewhat irrational. Her left ej^e was still prominent and slight internal 
strabismus was noted. Rigidity of the neck was marked. The abdominal reflexes 
were hj'peractive, tlie knee reflexes sluggish, the Kernig sign was positive and tlie 
Babinski negative. 

Spinal puncture showed the fluid cloudy and under increased pressure (34 mm. 
mercury). There was no evidence of subarachnoid block. Twenty cubic centimeters 
were withdrawn. The culture of tlie spinal fluid witlidrawn on January 7 showed 
pneumococci. On tj'ping, these were found to agglutinate with Tj^pe I and II sera. 

The use of Felton’s antipneumococcic serum was believed indicated, and after 
preliminary tests for serum sensitivity, 10,000 units were given intravenously at 11 
a.m., 3 : 30 p.m., and 7 : 45 p.m. All other treatment was discontinued. . 

January 10; Temperature 101.2°, pulse 82. The patient’s condition was essen- 
tialh’^ unchanged. The internal strabismus of the left eye was more marked. Edema 
of the nasal portion of left optic disc was still pronounced. Spinal tap showed cloudy 
fluid under increased pressure. Queckenstedt’s sign was negative. Ten thousand 
units of Felton’s serum were instilled intraspinalty by gravity. At 2:30 p.m. 10,000 
units of Felton’s serum were given intravenously. She felt somewhat improved late 
that afternoon but by evening she was quite irrational. A drawing downward of the 
right corner of tlie mouth was noted. 

January 11 : During the night difficulty in swallowing developed. At 4:30 a.m. 
the temperature was down to 99.8° and the pulse 80. Her condition seemed improved 
in the morning. The headache was better. Strabismus of the left eye was still 
marked. Right facial paralysis with inability to purse the lips and contract the 
orbicularis oculi muscle was quite pronounced. She was given 10,000 units of serum 
intravenously. In the afternoon she began to complain of more headache. The 
temperature rose to 103° but the pulse for the first time was up to 108. 

Januarj’’ 12: Patient had urinary retention during tlie night and required cathe- 
terization in the morning. 

Temperature 102.4°, pulse 100. Blood pressure 124/74. 

Spinal puncture was performed : tlie pressure was up to 30 mm. mercury. Queck- 
enstedt’s sign was negative. Fifteen cubic centimeters of cloud}' fluid were withdrawn 
(pressure reduced to 8 mm.). Ten thousand units of Felton’s serum were given 
intravenously at 10 a.m. and again at 6 p.m. 

January 13; Comfortable night. Temperature 101.4°, pulse 88. 

Cisterna puncture was performed and 20 c.c. of cloudy fluid withdrawn and 20,000 
units of Felton’s serum instilled. This was followed by dyspnea which was relieved 
by seven minims of adrenalin hydrochloride (1-1000) and % gr. of morphine. 

January 14: Temperature 99.8°, pulse 100. Spinal puncture was performed and 
20 c.c. of cloudy, tliick, yellowish, rapidly coagulating fluid were withdrawn. Queck- 
enstedt’s sign was negative. The cell count could not be done. Ten thousand units 
of Felton’s serum were given intravenously immediately following the spinal tap. 
The patient had a comfortable day. 

Januarv 15: Temperature 100.2°, pulse 100. Definite general improvement was 
noted. The headache was practically gone. Soreness and stiffness of tlie neck and 
back were still marked. The strabismus' of the left eye and protrusion of the eyeball 
were practically completely gone. The edema of the left optic disc had cleared. The 
abdominal reflexes were hyperactive, the knee reflexes sluggish, and the Babinski 
negative. Kernig’s sign was negative on the left but positive on the right. 

Spinal puncture performed : pressure not increased : Queckenstedt’s sign negative ; 
fluid yellow and op:descent. Ten thousand units of Felton’s serum were given 
intravenously. 
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January 16: Temperature 99.8°, pulse 92. The patient was very comfortable. 
The reflexes showed the same responses as on the previous day. 

Spinal tap was attempted both in the fourth and third lumbar interspaces but was 
unsuccessful. Cisterna puncture was performed and 25 c.c. of clear fluid withdrawn. 
Because of the freedom from symptoms, and in view of the cisterna fluid findings 
and the drop in the non-filament percentage from 25 to 18 (table 1), no serum was 
given. From this day on, the non-filament percentage of polynuclear cells, in addition 
to the cerebrospinal fluid findings, was used as a guide in deciding the necessity for 
further serum treatment. 

January 17; Temperature 101.8°, pulse 110. A slight increase in the activity 
of the knee reflexes was noted. The right Kernig was only slightly positive. Slight 
improvement in the right facial paralysis was observed. The patient’s condition 
seemed satisfactory and she was quite comfortable. No spinal tap was performed and 
no serum given. 

January 18: Temperature 99.6°. The patient had a very comfortable day. The 
knee reflexes were active, the Kernig sign negative. The facial paralysis was un- 
changed. 

Spinal puncture showed opalescent fluid under normal pressure. Queckenstedt’s 
sign was negative. No serum was given. 

January 19: During the night the temperature rose to 103°. In the morning the 
patient showed an urticarial rash over the legs, thighs, arms and chest. For the first 
time there was noted a paralysis of the external rectus muscle of the right eye with 
inability to move the eyeball laterally beyond the midline. 

Spinal tap showed an opalescent fluid under no increased pressure. 

January 20 and 21 : Condition remained unchanged. The urticaria began to clear 
up but joint pains were quite marked. Salicylates were administered. 

January 22; The patient developed a mild coryza and occipital headache. Her 
condition was otherwise good. 

January 23; The patient’s condition was satisfactory although there was still a 
slight temperature rise. The abdominal reflexes were normal as were the knee re- 
flexes. The Kernig and Babinski signs were negative. The right facial paralysis 
showed slight improvement but the abducens paralysis remained unchanged. 

Spinal tap showed turbid fluid under no increased pressure. 

January 24, 25, 26: The patient’s condition showed steady improvement. 

January 27 : Facial and abducens paralysis improved. Spinal fluid clear, yellow- 
ish, and under normal pressure. 

January 28, 29, 30, 31 : Condition good. Facial and abducens paralysis improving 
slowly. 

February 1 ; Condition good. Spinal fluid clear, pressure not increased. 

February 4; Spinal fluid clear. Pressure not increased. 

She was discharged from the hospital on February 5, 1933. Her physical con- 
dition was good. The facial paralysis was clearing rapidly but the right abducens 
paralysis was improving onlj' very slowly. 

By April 1 her facial para^’-sis had cleared up completely. The right abducens 
paralysis also .diowed evidence of improvement, but this was not progressing as 
rapidly. 

Eye examination by Dr. Parker Heath on April 4, 1933 showed vision 5/6 in 
both eyes; measurement of muscle balance showed 14 degrees esophoria for distance 
and the same in accommodation. 

'file ophthalmoscopic examination showed some loss of transparency along the 
cour.se of the ve.sscls, otherwise the findings were normal. 

\'isual field studies showed nothing significant. There were no scotomata and 
the blind spots were normal. There was rcsidu.al squint in the right eye. 

On April 3, 1933 stereoscopic roentgen-ray studies were made of the skull by 
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Dr. Edward G. j\Iinor. Tliere was no evidence of any definite sinus pathology nor 
of any recent or old fracture. 

Summary 

1. A patient with pneumococcic meningitis (probable portal of entry 
the paranasal sinuses), with the infecting organism pneumococcus Type I 
and II, was successfulh’’ treated by intravenous, intraspinal and intracisternal 
instillations of 120,000 units of Felton’s anti -pneumococcic serum. 

2. Recover}^ set in after seven daj's of treatment and was evidenced not 
only by clinical improvement but by a reappearance of sugar in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid, a lowering of its cell count, and a drop in the percentage of 
non-filament cells in the blood smear. This latter finding, namely the non- 
filament percentage,^® was relied upon as a gauge of the activity of the 
infection. As long as this figure remained between 8 and 16 it was felt 
that the infectious process was under adequate control. 

3. As a residuum of the disease, tlie patient had a right facial aiid a right 
abducens parah'sis. The former developed on the fourth day and the latter 
on the day after admission to the hospital. The facial involvement cleared 
rapidly but the sixth nerve paralysis took fully two months longer for 
recovery. 
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CHICAGO AS A MEDICAL CENTER 


From a mere stodcade -with two bloddiouses established as Fort Dearborn 
in 1803 by the United States Government, Chicago has had a notewortliy 
development. The maii}^ phases of Chicago’s phenomenal growth from an 
insignificant hamlet of log houses to a metropolitan center of great im- 
portance were dramatically portrayed at A Century of Progress from June 
to November of 1933. 

Of all the exhibits at the World’s Fair, none drew more close observation 
and widespread acclaim than those dealing with medicine, surgery, and the 
basic and allied sciences, most of which were located in the Hall of Science. 
In concise form these exhibits showed the lay public what medicine has ac- 
complished during the last 100 years, and how Chicago has contributed to 
that development. 

While tlie purpose of this article is to call the attention of physicians to 
the Chicago of today as a medical center, a brief word as to the development 
of medicine in Chicago may be in place. 

Medical Schools. Early medical needs were met by the Army surgeons 
and a few pioneer general practitioners. An important step was taken when 
in 1837 Daniel Brainard, a cultured, well educated man — ^lie had studied in 
Paris — who was already a leading surgeon in the Northwest, founded Rush 
IMedical College. Dr. Brainard gathered about him a notable group of men 
and from 1837 to tire present time Rush Medical has been a prominent 
school in Chicago and the Northwest. Its long association with the Pres- 
b}herian Hospital and the Central Free Dispensary and its affiliation and 
later union with the University of Chicago, its voluntary raising of stand- 
ards, its four year course, its compulsory fifth year are among the epochs 
in its histor)’- and help explain its leadership in medicine, its production of 
notable practitioners and specialists of many types and its contributions to 
medical science and literature. 

In Dr. Brainard’s faculty for several years was a young man, N. S. 
Davis. It has well been said that two men of the type of Daniel Brainard 
and N. S. Davis, each determined to lead and unable to follow, could not 
be members of tlie same faculty. So N. S. Davis, taking with him such 
men as William H. Byford, H. A. Johnson and Daniel Rutter, left Rush 
Medical College and founded the Chicago Medical College. This school 
was to demand higher entrance requirements and to have a graded course. 
Whetlier Dr. Brainard did not believe in the principle of these changes or 
in the feasibility of putting them into practice at that time is not quite clear, 
but Dr. Davis did believe in the principle and did put them into practice. 
Later all colleges followed his lead. From its first course in 1859 to the 
present, the Chicago Medical College has had a career of progress and 
today, as Northwestern University Medical School with magnificent labora- 
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tory and clinical buildings, a superior faculty and an enthusiastic student 
body, it is well known in the medical field. 

The College of Physicians and Surgeons, a proprietary medical school, 
was started in 1881, depending largely on the nearby Cook County Hospital 
for its clinical advantages. It had many outstanding didactic and lab- 
oratory teachers and did good work. In 1897 it became the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Illinois. It still has the advantage of being- 
located in “ the medical center of the west side,” close to the Cook County 
Hospital, but it now has splendid modern buildings of its own, embracing 
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hospitals, research departments, out-patient department and library. It is 
a university of which the state is justly proud. 

Many small second or third rate medical schools sprang up in Chicago in 
the last 30 or 40 years of the nineteenth century. Several of these died a 
natural death. Others were given a lethal potion by the American Medical 
Association through its Council on Medical Education. Several schools 
were gathered into the Medical Department of Loyola University. This 
latter institution immediately began re-arranging, improving the physical 
plants, unifying work, raising standards, until today it is a Class A school 
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in high favor, with a good faculty and a worthy group of teaching hospitals 
under its control — Mercy, Misericordia, St. Anne’s, St. Bernard’s, St. 
Elizabeth, St. Mary of Nazareth, John B. Murphy, Alexian Brothers, 
Lewis Memorial and Oak Park. 

Following out the plan of President William R. Harper, the University 
of Chicago for some years confined its medical course to the work given in 
the Departments of Anatomy, Pharmacology, Pathology, Bacteriology, 
Physiology and Chemistry. For the last few years, however, it has given 
a full four year medical course on the University campus. A fine group 



Fig. 2. Montgomery Ward ilemorial Building of Northwestern University Medical School, 
with Passavant Hospital in the background. 


of buildings was erected, largely through tlie efforts of Dr. Frank Billings. 
While research is stressed, undergraduate teaching is also carried out. The 
students at the end of the first two years dioose whether they will remain 
at the University on the south side to continue work or will go to the west 
side to Rush Medical College. All students on finishing their four years 
are eligible for the degree of doctor of medicine conferred by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

To tliese different medical scliools and to their hospitals, laboratories, 
researcli departments and wards, the College of Physicians will be invited to 
demonstrations and clinical conferences that will surely be informing and 
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Stimulating. It will also be of interest to many members to see the physical 
plants of some of the departments, and the equipment, and to learn the 
methods of teaching and investigation that are there in vogue. 

Hospitals. There are in Chicago more than 100 hospitals. Of these, 
in 1933, 62 were on the approved list of the American College of Surgeons. 
Discussion of these hospitals will be confined to those which will participate 
most actively in the meeting of the American College of Physicians. 

Cook County Hospital is a tax-supported institution maintained for 
the medical and surgical treatment of the indigent poor. It was founded 
on March 30, 1847. The City Hospital, opened in 1856, was purchased 



Fig. 3, Loyola University School of Medicine. 


by Cook County in 1866. Between the years 1863 and 1865 it had been 
used as a United States military hospital. 

In figure 4 are shown the seven buildings comprising the Cook County 
Hospital which is situated in the medical center of Chicago. The divisions 
of Cook County Hospital are: general, children, psychopathic, laboratory, 
tultcrcnlosis, men's medical, and contagious. The hospital has a capacity 
of 3300 beds. The attending staff consists of 130 physicians who serve for 
a period of six years and are under Civil Service. There are 93 interns 
at present who serve an internship of 18 months each. In addition there 
are .33 residents. 
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It is impossible to estimate the enormous influence the County Hospital 
has had on the medical work of Chicago. Though often harmfully en- 
meshed in politics, though at times operating in an atmosphere of ex- 
travagance, mismanagement and graft, it has gone ahead caring for — and 
in general well caring for — an increasing number of the indigent sick 
through its attending and intern staff. The positions on each one of these 
staffs have always been coveted, not so much for the prestige attached to 
them as for the opportunity to increase clinical experience. The roll of the 
names on the attending staff includes along with forgotten political appoint- 
ees a goodly proportion of the city’s leading physicians, surgeons and 
specialists, with many teachers of outstanding ability. The list of ex- 
interns, whose appointment for years has been on the basis of competitive 
examination, is an impressive one, including names well known not only in 
Chicago and the United States but often abroad as well. In this list — we 
omit the names of those still living — we find among others Nicholas Senn, 
William E. Quine, E. Fletcher Ingals, Roswell Park, William T. Belfield, 
John B. Murphy, Frank Billings, John A. Fordyce, S. P. Black, Weller Van 
Hook, A. E. Halstead, Adolph Gehrmann, H. T. Ricketts, and Theodore 
Tieken. 

There has always been carried out in Cook County Plospital some type 
of undergraduate instruction in amphitheater, morgue, ward or laboratory. 
This is true today. A recent development is the organization, not for 
profit, of the Cook County Graduate School o.f Medicine. Started in 1932, 
this school will, through the hospital staff, utilize the wealth of facilities 
afforded by the hospital. Short courses of a few weeks or longer ones 
of a year will be offered in clinics, wards, laboratories of various kinds, 
the out-patient department, morgue, etc. The fact that in the first year 
of its existence 250 physicians were enrolled seems to indicate that the 
school is meeting a demand and that it bids fair to prosper. 

Another public institution deserving of mention is the Municipal Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium. This was opened in 1915 and is a specialized hospital 
with services for all stages of pulmonary tuberculosis. It has a capacity 
of 1246 beds. Its wards are open for teaching to the various medical 
schools of the county. 

Mercy Hospital (figure 5) is one of the oldest hospitals in Chicago, 
having been started in 1849 as the Illinois General Plospital of the Lakes. 
Under the management of the Sisters of Mercy it has grown to be a general 
hospital of 365 beds, caring for all types of disease except contagious. Its 
institute of radiation therapy, containing some of the finest roentgen-ray 
facilities in the United States, places Mercy in a position to treat any type 
of tumor or malignant disease. Its ample teaching facilities are utilized by 
Loyola University with which it is intimately related. Without disparage- 
miini of others, one may say there arc three names which by common consent 
are associated with the development of Mercy Plospital, N. S. Davis, Sister 
Raphael, attd John B. Murphy. Each one of these gave years of devoted 
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service to the upbuilding of the institution to the end that it might better 
take care of patients and spread medical knowledge through instruction in 
its wards and amphitlieaters. 

Plans for St. Luke’s Hospital were consummated during the Civil War. 
A hospital to care for the sick soldiers of Camp Douglas Avas very much 
needed. As a result a frame building with a seven bed capacity Avas opened 
in 1864. Today St. Luke’s — ^by the Avaj’- the tallest hospital in the Avorld — 
has a bed capacity of 659 Avith investment in land, buildings and equipment 
of more than $5,000,000. On its staff are many of the leading practitioners 
of Chicago. Its intern service is eagerly sought. Small clinics and AA^ard 
clinics are open to undergraduates. Excellent AA'ork has been and is being 



Fig. 5. Mercy Hospital. 


done in roentgen-ray, pathological and other laboratories. The school of 
nursing is of highest rank. 

Michael Reese Hospital greAv out of tlie first JcAvish hospital estab- 
lished in Chicago, in 1868. This hospital AA^as destroyed by the fire of 1871. 
Micliael Reese, aa’Iio died in 1873, left through his Avill a fund sufficient to 
erect a ncAV building. The United HebreAV Charities of Chicago founded 
the institution, named it in honor of Michael Reese and made it non-sec- 
tarian. In the last feAV years, largel}’’ through special funds given by 
A'arious donors, there has been a remarkable development of research Avork 
at Michael Reese, and A-arious interesting clinical and laboratory investiga- 
tions are noAV being carried on. Among the special departments of the 
hospital may be mentioned the cancer clinic, the radium therapy, electro- 
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therapy and cardiac departments, the prenatal station and the department 
of pediatrics. The out-patient department, social service department and 
nursing school are all of high grade. 

Passavant Memorial Hospital (figure 2) was established in 1865, being 
at that time called the Deaconess Hospital. It was located in a frame resi- 
dence with a capacity of only 15 beds. When the founder, the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Passavant, died in 1894 the name was changed. In 1926 the new 
Passavant Memorial Hospital was constructed on the downtown campus of 
Northwestern University. It has a capacity of about 250 beds; and its 
equipment for the treatment of patients is of the most modern type. It is 



Fig. 6 . St. Luke’s Hospital. 


controlled in its medical management by Northwestern University and is 
well utilized as a teaching and research hospital by that University. 

It may be mentioned here that Wesley Hospital, founded in 1888 and 
a beneficiary of funds left by William Deering, is another hospital affiliated 
with Northwestern University. Its wards arc used for teaching. It is 
(ilanned that ultimately it will be on the same campus with Nortinvestern 
L'Uivcrsity Medical School. 


Presbyterian Hospital was founded in 1883 by Dr. Joseph P, Ross, a 
mi tnhcr of the faculty of Rush Medical College, largeK' because he felt the 
!uc(t of a teaching hospital to care for the clinic patients of Rush. From 
a small beginning it has gradually enlarged until now it has 439 beds and. 
together with the building of Rush Medical College, occupies an entire block. 
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Its close association with the College, which controls its staff appointments, 
and with the Central Free Dispensaiy, and of late its affiliation with the 
University of Chicago have made it a center of teaching and research. Its 
wards are open to undergraduate students. Its training school is justly 
famed. 

The Research and Educational Hospitals (figure 9) had their origin 
oh July 5, 1919 when the State Department of Public Welfare and the State 
University agreed upon a plan for constructing and maintaining a group of 
hospitals, laboratories, library and allied institutions in the medical center of 
Chicago on the West Side. Their aim was to provide medical treatment for 



Fig. 7. Michael Reese Hospital. 


tlie indigent sick of the state, to educate practitioners in the prevention as 
well as the cure of disease and to foster research. Not all the hospitals and 
laboratories planned have been constructed, but a splendid beginning has 
been made. The clinical building for the medical department has been put 
up. In September 1924 the out-patient department of the Research and 
Educational Hospitals was established. The general hospital was opened 
in 1925. The Surgical Institute for Children was opened in the spring of 
1930. and in 1931 the Psychiatric Institute started receiving patients. 

The University of Chicago Clinics comprise a group of hospital and 
medical buildings situated for the most part on the Universit)- campus. The 
English Gothic style which is characteristic of all the University buildings 
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has been carried out very successfully in the architecture of the medical 
group. In addition to the service rendered to the public by the care of a 
large number of patients, the purpose of the clinics is to afford exceptional 
opportunities to students of medicine who are preparing for a career as 
practitioners, teachers or investigators. In all departments stress is laid 
upon research, and valuable studies are everywhere in progress. 

The Albert Merritt Billings Hospital, a unit of the University of Chicago 
Clinic, was opened in 1927 as a general hospital and has also been used for 
gynecology and orthopedic surgery. It includes an out-patient department, 
the Max Epstein Clinic. The pediatric department is housed in the Bobs 
Roberts Memorial Hospital for Children. The Nancy Adele McElwee 
iVIemorial and the Gertrude Dunn Hicks IMemorial, together with the 



Fig. 8. Presbyterian Hospital. 


country home for convalescent children at Prince Crossing, in part owned 
by the University and in part controlled by them, offer unusual opportunities 
for the care and study of orthopedics as related to children. 

The Chicago Lying-In Hospital and Dispensary was founded in 1895 
in four rooms located in a poverty stricken neighborhood. Today it has a 
modern ho.'^pital with a capacity of 260 beds. It is an outgrowth of years 
of intensive effort on the part of Dr. Joseph B. DeLee and a group of 
devoted supporters. The Dispensary on Maxwell Street gives treatment 
annually to more than 3,000 women during confinement in their homes. It 
is a teaching institution, being attended yearly by about 250 students of 
universities of the central states and nurses from 16 affiliated schools of 
nursing. The Chicago Lying-In Hospital and Di.spensary is independently 
owned but became a unit of the L'niversity of Chicago CHnics in 1926. 
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Also affiliated with the University of Chicago, though not on its campus, 
is the Children’s Memorial Hospital. This was founded in 1884 by Mrs. 
Julia F. Porter in memory of her son. It was reorganized in 1903 and its 
present name given to it. It is well known as a hospital in which excellent 
care is given to children not over the age of 13, and in which much inves- 
tigative work of importance in medicine, surgery and the specialties has been 
carried on. 

Under the guidance of the University of Chicago is Provident Hospital, 
founded in 1891 by a group of public spirited men of Chicago. Recently 
the hospital has moved into its new quarters and today is one of the most 
modern and outstanding negro hospitals in the world. It furnishes excellent 
opportunities not onty for the care of negro patients, but for the training 
of colored interns and ph 3 ’’sicians. 

Medical Societies. Chicago deserves consideration as a medical center 
because of the number of medical societies and famous medical organiza- 
tions which have established their headquarters in that city. 

At the head of these in importance and influence is the American Medical 
Association, the largest medical association in the world, with headquarters 
at 535 N. Dearborn Street. It was founded in Philadelphia in May 1847. 
The nature of the American Medical Association, its growth and its objects 
are so familiar to physicians as to need little comment. The names of two 
Chicago men come to mind in connection with the work of the Association, 
one that of N. S. Davis, the founder, and the other that of George H. Sim- 
mons, for many years its secretary, Avhose genius guided the Association 
in its marvelous development. 

To many doctors the various councils and bureaus and special depart- 
ments are but names. If visitors from the College of Physicians will but 
go to the American Medical Association headquarters and see the well or- 
ganized, smoothly running activities of these various groups, tliey will be 
convinced of the magnitude of the undertaking and the efficiency with which 
the work is done. They will haA’-e renewed pride in our great American 
Medical Association. 

Several noteworthy journals are published by the Association. In ad- 
dition to the Journal of the American Medical Association, which Avas es- 
tablished in 1883 and is the leading medical journal in the United States 
and has the largest circulation of any medical journal in the Avorld, the 
Association publishes' the Avell knoA\m series of “ ArchiAfes ” of A'arious 
specialties, and the American Journal of Diseases of Children. It also 
publishes the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medians, the American Medical 
Directory and Hygeia. 

The American Hospital Association, a charitable and educational asso- 
ciation of hospitals and hospital people, is located in Chicago at 18 E. 
Division Street. Organized in CleA'eland in 1899 Avith a membership of 
nine people, it has groAAm until noAV it numbers 1,533 institutions in the 
United States and Canada, and 2,646 leading administrators, members of 
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boards of trustees and of medical and nursing staffs, and heads of de- 
partments. During the 35 3 ^ears of its history the Association has spent 
more than a million dollars in the development of those principles and 
practices which have in a, very large way assisted more than 7,000 institu- 
tions. 

The American College of Surgeons with headquarters at 40 E. Erie 
Street has at the present time 11,214 Fellows, who are practicing surgery 
in North and South America. For 16 3 ^ears the American College of 
Surgeons has conducted as one of its important activities the hospital stand- 
ardization movement. It has spent in 'the neighborhood of one million 
dollars in making thousands of individual surveys of hospitals. As a 



result it has been a powerful influence in eliminating commercial and unsci- 
entific features from man 3 '- hospitals in this country. The standards of 
these institutions have been distinctly raised, and the care of the sick and 
file training of the staff and of undergraduates have been definitel 3 ’' im- 
proved. The College sponsors a number of other important activities. 
We mention the library and department of literar 3 '^ research which provide 
physicians with abstracts, bibliographies, package libraries, etc. There is 
also a department of clinical research which is investigating such subjects 
as bone sarcoma, tlie treatment of malignant "disease, and the treatment of 
fractures. 

We should mention also Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, the official 
publication of the American College of Surgeons. This monthly journal 
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was started in 1905, edited by “ active surgeons for active surgeons,” and 
today is recognized as one of the leading surgical publications of the world. 

There are many medical societies. Nearly all the specialties are repre- 
sented by local societies. The parent society of all, the Chicago Medical 
Society, has been in existence since 1850. At the present time there is a 
central body known as the Chicago Medical Society, with a membership 
which is considered to be the largest in the world. Scientific meetings are 
held each week. Then there are 15 branches of this central body, each 
branch selecting its own officers and holding scientific meetings once a month. 
The Chicago Medical Society cooperates with the State Society in various 
ways, as for instance through its Educational Committee, whose head- 
quarters are in Chicago. The Illinois Medical Journal, a monthly magazine, 
the official journal- of the organization, is published in Chicago. 











Fig. 12. American College of Surgeons group, showing main building (left) ; John B. 
Murphy Memorial (center) ; and Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics building (right). 


The Institute of Medicine of Chicago has been in existence for some 
15 years. It is modeled after the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
the New York Academy of Medicine and similar organizations. Its mem- 
bership of about 400 is carefully selected. It sponsors and encourages high 
grade practice of medicine, investigation in medicine and related sciences, and 
medical features that are of interest to the public. Though comparatively 
young, its activities have already been productive of great good. 

The visiting members of the American College of Physicians and their 
wives will find many interesting features in Chicago aside from its medical 
landmarks. A more detailed description of these will be given in a folder 
which is to be issued at the time of the meeting. We may mention here, 
however, the Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum, the Art Insti- 
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tute, the Chicago Historical SociHy, the Chicago Museum of Natural His- 
tory, The Field Museum, the Shedd Aquarium, the Museum of Science and 
Industry, The Oriental Institute, to say nothing of the Stock Yards, the 
great mail order houses, the Board of Trade and other business enterprises. 

Many will wish to attend the concerts of the Symphony Orchestra or of 
other musical organizations which will be given during the meeting of the 
College ; or to visit the numerous tlieaters. Public lectures are held weekly 
at the various universities. Excursions may be made around the miles of 
boulevard and park that surround the city, with stops at the various points 
of interest. 








EDITORIALS 

PROGRESS OR RETROGRESS 

Physicians can be divided into two great groups, those that are learning 
and those that are forgetting, those that each year know more, and those that 
each year know less. There seems no third group, those that arc stationary. 

A few physicians increase in knowledge from within and grow from 
their own doing. These arc the innate investigators. The rank and file 
require outside help to grow and to progress. Books, meetings, contacts, 
discussions, teachers, are our armamentarium for progress. Like tlic 
“ spring tonic ” of past days, all of us need some of this medicine, at least 
annually, better if it comes more frequently. A large majority of physicians 
know their need and seek treatment. 

Things in nature rarely are static; they increase or they decrease; they 
grow or they decay; they progress or they retrogress. Man’s education in 
many respects resembles things of nature ; rarely is it static ; when knowledge 
docs not increase, almost alwa3^s it decreases. Physicians should remember 
this and make every effort to keep out of the static state and on the side of 
increase, of growth, of progress. 

Contact with colleagues eager to learn, listening to discussions by those 
capable of teaching, witnessing demonstrations and clinics, seeing scientific 
ex-hibits lead to more reading and better observation of patients. PIcrein 
lies medical progress. The meeting of the American College of Physicians 
jirovidcs just these opportunities. Attendance at this meeting is a potent 
way for a physician to get himself out of the group of those who each year 
know less. The stimulus received from attendance at a medical meeting 
where men eminent in the profession speak Lasts long after the meeting 
is fuer. 

IIknry a. Christian, M.D., k'.A.C.P. 

THE REir PURE FOOD AND DRUG PILL 

At the special session of Congress last summer, Senator Copeland 
introduced the first draft of a bill which was designed to replace the jircsent 
federal law governing the manufacture and sale of foods and drugs. The 
k'ood and Drugs Act of 1906, Avhich was drafted by the late Dr. Jlarvev. 
W’. Wiley and was pushed through Congress in spite of tremendous oppo- 
sition. was considered very comprehensive in scope, but time has indicated 
that it is not sufilcieiitlv broad in its terms to meet the needs of the present 
day. 

The most serious omission in the Wiley act lies in its failure to give 
]>o\ver to the I’ood and Drug Administration to curb the excessive and 
t)tu-n irandnlent claim.s in the advertising matter issued l)v the less con- 
scientious manuf.acturers of drugs and foods. False labeling of the con- 
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tainer is penalized but tlie far more effective propaganda of lying adver- 
tisements is beyond the reach of the law. 

The use of dangerous adulterants or the addition of harmful preserva- 
tives is fairl}'- well controlled at present, but adulteration with harmless in- 
gredients and the sale of substandard products are difficult to control. The 
use of a “ distinctive name ” for tlie product permits it to escape conviction 
under the law. 

The phraseology of the present law requires that to obtain conviction of 
false labeling the Food and Drug Administration must proA^e that the state- 
ments made are both false and fraudulent. In other words it must be shown 
that the manufacturer realized the falsit}’^ of his claims. The manufacturer 
has onl}’’ to exhibit a few signed testimonials from users of his product to 
render plausible his statement of belief in its efficacy. It is not often that 
the federal authorities have as read)'- a rebuttal as in a recent case which was 
tried in Baltimore. The defendant had been selling a consumption cure 
consisting chiefl)'’ of turpentine and egg albumin. He based his defense 
largely on testimonials from patients. A federal officer was able to show, 
however, tliat of a series of testimonials from one individual, several were 
dated after the ascertained time of this person’s death. It was eventually 
proved that the manufacturer had been paying for these letters and that 
after tlie death of the original author he had knowingly continued to pay 
the son for further testimonials to the “ cure.” 

The present law is also defective in tliat it makes no provision for the 
supervision of the manufacture and sale of a number of chemical compounds 
and mechanical appliances which may seriously affect the health of those 
who use them. Cosmetics, for example, are not under federal supervision 
as to the nature of the ingredients, the conditions of manufacture or the 
truthfulness of the label. Medical men since 1906 have had opportunity 
to learn of the harm that may result from hair removers, dyes, facial creams 
and poAvders. The Journal of the American Medical Association has done 
much to keep the profession, and tlirou^h them the public, informed of 
sucli dangers. Usually, hoAvever, it has been only the damage suits of the 
injured tliat have had poAver to force the manufacturer to discontinue the 
sale of his product. 

Along Avith cosmetics, A^arious obesity cures, radium AA^aters, electrical 
belts, nose straighteners, etc., noAV escape legal control. 

The bill introduced by Senator Copeland last summer goes a long \A^ay 
toAA^ard closing the loop holes AAffiich exist in the present laAV. According to 
its terms a statement of the ingredients of a compoimd Avould have to be 
printed not only on the label of the package, but as a part of any advertising 
matter. Certain incurable diseases are specified and no adA^ertisement of a 
“ cure ” for these Avould be permitted. Medicines Avhich in general medical 
opinion are only palliatiA-e in their effect AA'ould liaA^e to be so labeled. 
Cosmetics, reducing compounds and mechano-therapeutic devices AA'ould by 
the neAV act be brought under federal control. Definite standards are men- 
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tioned by which the purity and strength of drugs would be measured, and 
others to govern quality of foods. Very large powers would be granted 
to the Secretary of Agriculture both to promulgate regulations in the spirit 
of the law and to inspect and if necessary regulate the methods of manu- 
facture. The existing penalties for misbranding, etc., would be materially 
increased and equally stiff penalties would follow conviction for false 
advertising. 

The medical profession was not surprised when the introduction of the 
Copeland bill aroused hot opposition on the part of the manufacturers of 
patent medicines and of various nostrums. It was hoped that these com- 
plaints indicated that the terms of the new act would effectively hamstring 
some of these concerns. But when widely known and reputable drug 
manufacturers were found in opposition there seemed to be some cause 
for astonishment. 

The honest objections to the bill may be briefly summarized. It is 
pointed out by some of its opponents that the adoption of a new act will 
nullify the value of the great body of favorable court decisions which have 
been rendered in prosecutions under the present law and that it will take 
3^ears of legal battles before the new law could be as effective. Moreover, 
since many of the state laws are modeled after the present federal law there 
would be endless confusion until all state laws were revised. Such revision 
might in some instances be delayed through the political strength of the 
interests affected. The program advocated by those who are impressed 
by these arguments is to retain the present law but to amend it so that its 
more serious omissions will be adequately covered. A measure containing 
such amendments has already been introduced before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Many of those who concede that changed conditions have made a new 
bill necessary are honestly critical of certain phrases in the first draft of 
the Copeland bill. They feel, for example, that to declare that advertising 
matter may be false b}^ “ inference or ambiguity ” is likely to expose even 
honest advertising to attack. They are not willing that decisions should be 
made in accord with “ the general agreement of medical opinion.” Proba- 
bly many jurists would adhere to their point of view that such “ general 
agreement ” has proved in the past to be quite rare. 

1 he creation of an army of inspectors to work in the manufacturer’s 
plant is feared by many; and there is question of the right of the govern- 
ment to make public secret formulae and technical processes. Finally there 
is strong and legitimate opposition to the almost unlimited regulating powers 
which would be granted to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

1 he strength of the opposition has led to the introduction in the present 
Congress of a revised form of the Copeland bill in which changes have been 
made to meet the more valid arguments against the first draft. The objee- / 
lionablc phases cited above have been eliminated. Secret technical processes 
are protected. 1 lie discretionary powers of the Secretary of State are very 
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much restricted. Two committees of five are to be appointed b)^ the Presi- 
dent, one having authority in the issuance of regulations concerning drugs 
and the other having similar powers as to regulations concerning foods. 
The Secretary of Agriculture will initiate regulations by pointing out their 
necessit}’- to the committee concerned, but the form of tlie regulation will be 
determined b}’’ the majorit}'’ vote of the committee whose decision will have 
the force of law. 

The revised Copeland bill is said to be an administration measure and 
as such is likely to become law. It is important, that sufficient time be given 
to its consideration by all concerned so that in its final form it may prove 
to be workable and effective and, at the same time, just to the public, the 
drug, food and cosmetic industries, and the medical profession. 

The conscientious manufacturer is entitled to protection against the 
false advertising and substandard products of unscrupulous competitors. 
The physician and the pharmacist should be aided by tlie assurance of better 
standardized products. But most of all the general public should receive 
more protection against the advertising campaigns of patent medicine and 
nostrum makers who prey on the human desire for quick remedies and for 
cures of the incurable. 

It is estimated that the sum of 360 million dollars is spent annually in 
this country on self medication with patent medicines other than simple 
home remedies. This folly, of course, will not be overcome by the passing 
of a new bill. Its roots lie too deep in human ignorance and superstition. 
Something will be accomplished, however, by stopping the encouragement of 
this human weakness through deceptive advertising, and by rendering the 
quack remedies Avhich the public demands at least harmless in content. 

The voice of the medical profession should be heard in strong support 
of the revised Copeland bill. The American Medical Association has for 
years through its Councils on Pharmacy and Chemistry, Committee on Foods 
and Council on Physical Therapy, advised the profession in these fields. It 
stands in the position of natural leadership and should place the influence of 
the medical profession behind the passage of a strong bill and its adequate 
enforcement. 
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Malaria Treatment of Parenchymatous Syphilis of the Central Nervous System. 

Supplement No. 107 to Public Health Reports. By R. A. Vonderlehr, Passed 

Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health Service. Government Printing 
. Office, Washington. 1933. 

The favorable results obtained by the induction. of malaria fever in the treatment 
of syphilis, and particularly syphilis of the central, nervous system, make this paper 
of interest. The clinical results obtained in the treatment of parenchymatous neuro- 
syphilis in 8,038 cases are noted by years. A summarization of these results shows 
that 26 per cent of the cases were able to resume their former occupation, 22.3 per 
cent were improved, 28.3 per cent were unimproved and 23.4 per cent had died since 
the induction of the malaria. The communicability of induced malaria to the general 
population is an important public health problem and is considered in some detail. 
The histologic changes in the central nervous system and various theories as to the 
mode of action of the plasmodial disease upon syphilis of the central nervous system 
are considered. The technic of malaria inoculation as well as the treatment of the 
induced malaria are taken up. Brief consideration is also given to the question of 
prognosis. Contraindications to the induction of malaria which have been noted by 
a number of writers are described; those most commonly mentioned are cachexia, 
severe organic heart disease, tuberculosis, and nephritis, and other less common con- 
traindications are listed. Serological changes taking place in the spinal fluid are 
described in some detail and various administrative and sociologic problems are dis- 
cussed. The complications and sequelae of malaria therapy are also described. 

In addition to the treatment of parenchymatous syphilis, consideration is also given 
to the subject of prophylactic action of malaria in the prevention of the development 
of syphilis of the central nervous system and to the treatment of other forms of 
svphilis. A complete bibliography through the year 1931 is appended. 

W. L. T. 

Radiologic Maxims. By Harold Swaxberg, B.Sc., M.D., F.A.C.P. 127 pages; 
14 X 20 cm. Radiological Review Publishing Company, Quincy, Illinois. 1932. 
Price, $1.50. 

The maxims in this small volume cover the broad field in which roentgenology 
and radium therapy are of value. They will be of interest to the internist and the 
surgeon. Both will note, however, a certain optimism as to the value diagnostically 
and therapeutically of the radiologic method. A maxim or so on the value of co- 
operation between the clinician and the radiologist might well have been added. 

M. C. P. 

A rte Introductory Lectures on Psychoajialysis. By Sigmund Freud, M.D., LL.D.; 
translated by W. J. H. Sprott. 257 pages. W. W. Norton and Co., New York. 
1933. Price, $3.00, 

The Interpretation of Dreams. By Sigmund Freud, M.D., LL.D.; translated by 
A. A. Brill, Columbia University. 600 pages. MacMillan Co., New 

York. 1933. Price, $5.00. 

It is very logical that these two books should be reviewed together as they form 
an excellent symposium on the science and art of psychoanalysis. Both books are 
up-to-date revisions of Freud’s work which made its first appearance in 1900 and 
which .yoused the scientific world to a more constructive understanding of the work- 
ings of the human mind. Dr. Brill rightfully says in his introduction; “No work- 
on [isycholo'^^y worthy of its name can now afford to ignore Freud’s theories. . . . 
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They have exerted tlie greatest influences on the mental sciences and have practically 
rewritten them.” 

The interpretation of dreams has been a popular subject for discussion for many 
hundreds of years, and Freud carefully surve 3 'S the scientific literature on dreams up 
to 1900. He then, in a logical sequence, first discusses the method of dream inter- 
pretation — tlie dream as wish fulfillment, distortion in dreams, the material and 
sources of dreams, how the dream works, tlie psychology of the dream-processes, and 
finally ends up liy giving a complete bibliography of 461 items. As Freud says: 
“ With an appreciation of the mode of functioning of the psychic apparatus and an 
insight into the relation between conscious and unconscious, all that is ethically 
offensive in our dream-life and the life of fantasy for the most part disappears.” 

Freud gave his First Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis in 1915, and this 
more recent A'olume of lectures was prepared in the summer of 1932 in Vienna. As 
he states in his preface, these lectures “ are addressed to that large group of educated 
persons to whom, let up hope, one can ascribe a benevolent, if cautious, interest in 
the special nature and discoveries of this young science. ... It looks as though 
people did not expect from psychology progress in knowledge, but some other kind 
of satisfaction; every unsolved problem, every acknowledged uncertainty is turned 
into a ground of complaint against' it.” In seven chapters Freud then discusses the 
basic factors in the psychoanalytic process. He first takes up the interpretation of 
dreams, but this discussion in no way can replace the more exhaustive treatment of 
this subject given in his larger volume. He then discusses “ the anatomy of the mental 
personality, anxiety and instinctual life, the psychology of woman, a philosophy of 
life and psj'choanalytic explanations, complications and orientations.” 

Any person interested in a thorough study of psychoanalytic method cannot do 
better than to begin with the reading of these two books and continue by reading 
Psychoanalysis and Medicine by Karin Stephen, a book which was reviewed in the 
December issue of The Annals. But the reader must remember, as Freud says in 
his introductory lectures : “ It is exceedingly difficult to give an insight into the 
psychoanalysis to any one who is not himself a psychoanalyst. I assure you that 
we do not like to give the effect of being members of a secret society carrying on a 
secret science. And yet we have been obliged to recognize and state as our considered 
opinion that no one has a right to a say in psychoanalysis unless he has been through 
certain experiences which he can only have by being analyzed himself.” But as 
Freud concludes in his Interpretation of Dreams: ‘‘For all practical purposes in 
judging human character, a man’s actions and conscious expressions of thought are 
in most cases sufficient. Actions, above all, deserve to be placed in the front rank; 
for many impulses which penetrate into consciousness are neutralized by real forces 
in the psychic life before they find issue in action; indeed, the reason why they 
frequently do not encounter any psychic obstacle on their path is because the uncon- 
scious is certain of their meeting that resistance later. In any case, it is highly 
instructive to learn sometliing of tlie intensively tilled soil from which our virtues 
proudly emerge. For the complexity of human character, dynamically moved in all 
directions, very rarely commits itself to the arbitrament of a simple alternative, as 
our antiquated moral philosophy would have it.” 

J. L. McC. 

Hvgiene of the Mind. By Baron Ernst von Feuchtersleben ; translated from the 

German by F. C. Sumner, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Howard University, 

Washington, D. C. 150 pages. MacMillan Company, New York. Price, $1.25. 

This little book is uniquely interesting as it was written about 100 j-ears ago by 
an Austrian plwsician, philosopher and poet, who obtained his medical degree in 1833. 
As Dr. Esther Loring Richards saj's in tlie introduction, the author must have been 
an astute observer and a reflective phj'sician who in the course of his practice of 
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medicine learned to see his patients functioning as total personalities and not as 
physiological segments. 

The author states, “ I like the reader who wishes to be stimulated rather than 
dogmatized. The doubtful appears more interesting to me than that which has been 
settled. Let each one proceed with his own feet through the fields whither I point. 
It seems to me altogether true that all virtue is self-mastery, although not all self- 
mastery is virtue.” 

It is well for persons in this day and age, who frequently belie the fact that we 
are rapidly going to the dogs, to stop for a moment and read the first few lines of the 
introductory chapter of this very old book which states that ; “ Our age is fast, im- 
petuous and frivolous. One does himself and the reading public a real mental service 
if one directs the gaze away from the discouraging life of a volcanic present, or from 
the still more discouraging vacillating literature which is falling to pieces in a 
thousand futile directions toward the quiet regions of the science of the inner man 
toward the contemplation of our Self.” 

He further on states ; “ Perhaps physicians and we ourselves have not yet devoted 
to this viewpoint the full attention which it deserves. For here it is a question of 
being one’s own physician before being a physician to others.” And he makes a very 
modern axiom of mental hygiene when he advises us “ to analyze man instead of 
gaping at him as at a miracle.” 

There is no doubt that the reader could spend several stimulating hours between 
the covers of this book. And, although it is not written exactly in the language of 
our day, we come to the conclusion that the sages of the past have yet a great deal to 
teach us. 

J. L. McC. 

Diseases of Old Age. By F. Martan Lipscomb, M.R.C.P. (London), Major Royal 

Army Medical Corps, Deputy Surgeon of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, vii + 472 

pages; 13X19 cm. William Wood and Company, Baltimore. 1933. Price, 
$4.50. 

The author has produced a very readable account of the clinical characteristics 
of diseases in the aged, i.e. in those above the age of 65 years. He reminds the reader 
quite rightly that with the decrease in infant and early adult mortality, the care of the 
aged is becoming an increasingly larger part of the physician’s task. Many diseases 
are not greatly altered by the age of the patients but others show very different clinical 
features and still others arc practically confined to the later periods of life. The book 
deals only with these last two categories. The clinical descriptions for the most part 
have the freshness derived from personal observations. The therapeutic recommenda- 
tions are sane and specific. The large field covered makes brevity a requisite and at 
times one feels that this has resulted in inadequac}'. The chapter on the nervous sys- 
tem is an example of excessive condensation. One might mention here that the 
omission of pernicious anemia as a cause of senile paraplegia is unfortunate since early 
detection and treatment may arrest the progress of the condition. On the other hand, 
this undue brevity is in part compensated for by the carefully selected references which 
add much to the value of the Ijook. It is a little volume which should prove of verv 
real value to all practitioners. 


M. C. P. 



COLLEGE NEWS NOTES 

NO^^IINATIONS FOR ELECTIVE OFFICES 
1934-35 

The Nominating Committee herewith transmits the following nominations for 
elective offices of the American College of Ph\’sicians for the year 1934—1935 : 


Prcsidciii-EIcct James Alex. Miller, New York, N. Y. 

First Vice-President James H. Means, Boston, Mass. 

Second Vice-President Randolph Lyons, New Orleans, La. 

Third Vice-President James F. Churchill, San Diego, Calif. 


Respectfully submitted, 

per directions of the Committee, 

John H. Musser, Chairman. 
Attest: E. R. Loveland. 

December 27. 1933 


Acknowledgment is made of the following gifts of publications to the Librar}^ by 
members of the College: 

Dr. Franklin B. Bogart (Fellow), Chattanooga, Tenn. — five reprints; 

Dr. A. iMorris Ginsberg (Fellow), Kansas city. Mo. — three reprints; 

Dr. Murray B. Gordon (Fellow), Brooklyn, N. Y. — six reprints; 

Dr. Edward G. Huber (Fellow), Lt. Col., M. C.. U. S. Army — two reprints; 

Dr. Hyman I. Goldstein (Associate), Camden, N. J. — one reprint; 

Dr. Arthur H. Jackson (Associate), Washington, Conn. — one reprint; 

Dr. Frederick W'. Mulsow (Associate), Cedar Rapids, la. — two reprints. 


Major John G. Knauer (Associate), Medical Corps, U. S. Army, has been trans- 
ferred from Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, to Ancon, Canal Zone, where he is assistant 
to tlie Chief of the Medical Service, and Cardiologist to tlie Gorgas Hospital. 


Dr. Howard T. Karsner, professor and director of the Institute of Patliology of 
the School of Medicine of W'estern Reserve University, Cleveland, delivered the Sniitli- 
Reed-Russell Lecture at the School of Medicine of George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., on December 19. He spoke on “ Rheumatic Heart Disease.” 


Dr. Murray B. Gordon (Fellow), Brookl}-n, New York, addressed tlie Buffalo 
Academy of iMedicine on “ Criteria of Endocrine Disorders in Children ” on Novem- 
ber 22, 1933. 


Dr. Benjamin Goldberg (Fellow), associate professor of medicine, Universitj’ 
of Illinois College of Medicine, has been given an honorary professorship in the 
National Universitj' of ^Mexico. 


Dr. James Alexander IMiller (Fellow), New York City, presided at the la 3 'ing of 
a seven ton cornerstone for the new building of the Departments of Health, Sanitation 
and Hospitals in New York Cit^- recenthv The work was originally begun in 1931. 
The building will occupy an entire block, and will be ten stories high. 


Dr. Henry J. John (Fellow), Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed head of the 
newly created department of metabolic diseases at St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland. 

Under the auspices of the Division of University Extension of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education and the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 
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a course of lectures were recently given on intelligent living and on the adjustments 
of normal youth. Dr. Joseph H. Pratt (Fellow), Boston, gave a lecture on “The 
Body and the Mind” and Dr. Austen Fox Riggs (Fellow), Stockbridge, gave a 
lecture on “ Intelligent Living.” 

Recently Dr. Albert H. Hoge (Fellow), Bluefield, was reappointed and Dr. 
Walter E. Vest (Fellow), Huntington, was newly appointed to the Public Health 
Council of West Virginia. 

Dr. Eugene E. Murphey (Fellow), Augusta, Ga., has been elected to the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Georgia Hospital. 

Captain Edward U. Reed, M. C., U. S. Navy (Fellow), has been ordered from 
command of the U. S. Navy Dispensary, San Pedro, Calif., to command the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Charleston, S. C. 

Dr. Franklin B. Bogart (Fellow), Chattanooga, Temi., has been elected secretary 
of the Section on Radiology of the Southern Medical Association. Dr. Bogart has 
also been elected president of the Chattanooga and Hamilton County Medical Society 
for 1934. 


At the last annual meeting of the American Student Health Association held in 
Chicago, December 27-29, 1933, Dr. R. W. Bradshaw (Associate), College Physician 
of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, was elected president. 


Dr. Harold F. Machlan (Fellow) has been officially transferred to Washington, 
D. C., as Medical Supervisor, Central Office of the Veterans Administration. Dr. 
Machlan was formerly Clinical Director of the U. S. Veterans Administration Hospital 
at Dayton, Ohio. 


Major Edgar Erskine Hume (Fellow), librarian of the Army Medical Library, 
Washington, D. C., has been awarded the Wellcome Prize for 1933, consisting of 
:?500.00 and a gold medal, by the Association of Military Surgeons of the United 
States at its last annual meeting in Ciiicago. Tlie prize was awarded for Major 
Hume’s essay on “The Value of Studies in Health and Sanitation in War Planning.” 


•After fifteen years' service as editor of the Virginia Medical Monthly, Dr. Alex- 
ander G. Brown, Jr. (Fellow), Richmond, Va., has resigned. For the same period of 
time, Dr. Brown was chairman of the Program Committee of the Medical Society of 
Virginia. 


Dr. Francis H. Smith (Fellow), Abingdon, Va., is now president-elect of the 
Medical Society of Virginia. 


.•\t the last annual meeting of the Southern Medical Association, in Richmond, 
during November 1933, the following Fellows of the American College of Physicians 
were elected to the offices indicated; Dr. H. Leslie Moore, Dallas, Texas, president; 
Dr. Thomas A. Groover, Wa.shinglon, D. C., second vice-president; Dr. Scale Harris, 
Kirmingbam, Ala., chairman of llie Board of Trustees; Dr. William B. Porter, Rich- 
mond. secretary of the .Section on Medicine. Dr. William dcB. MacNider, professor 
of pharmacology at the University of North Carolina, received the annual medal for 
outstanding achievements in original research. Dr. Glenvillc Giddings received first 
award inr scientific e.xhibit.s, and Dr. George B. Imwson, Roanoke, received honorable 
mention. 



OBITUARIES 
DR. GEORGE J. ECKEL 

Dr. George J. Eckel (Fellow), Buffalo, N. Y., was born February 16, 
1878, at Perrysburg, Ohio, and died October 29, 1933, in Buffalo, N. Y. 
He was graduated from the Perrysburg (Ohio) High School in 1898 and 
graduated from Canisius College with the degree of A.B. in 1903 and the 
degree of A.M. in 1904, and from the University of Buffalo with the degree 
of M.D. in 1908. He did postgraduate study in London, England, in 1916, 
with Dr. Thomas Lewis and in Vienna, Austria, in 1923, with Dr. Erdheim 
and otliers. 

He was appointed Assistant Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Buffalo in 1921, Associate Professor of Medicine in 1927, and Clinical 
Assistant in Medicine, Buffalo General Hospital, in 1920, Consulting In- 
ternist to the U. S. Public Health Service in 1924. He was a member of 
the Faculty of the Medical Department of the University of Buffalo in 
1910 and Attending Specialist in Internal Medicine, U. S. Marine Hospital, 
in 1933. 

At the time of his death, he was a member of the Staff of the Buffalo 
General Hospital, Buffalo, Emergency Hospital, Buffalo City Hospital, Eye 
and Ear Dispensary and Wettlaufer Clinic, Mount Mercy Hospital and 
Crippled Children’s Guild. He was consultant to the Staffs of the U. S. 
Marine Hospital and Our Lady of Victory Hospital. 

Dr. George Eckel entered the U. S. Navy, April 21, 1917, as Lieutenant, 
Junior Grade, Medical Corps, and was discliarged from the Service Sep- 
tember 16, 1919, as Lieutenant, Senior Grade. He served at the Marine 
Headquarters, Buffalo, N. Y., April 21, 1917 to October 20, 1918; at re- 
ceiving ship in New York City, October 24, 1918, to November 23, 1918; 
on board the U. S. S. S. George Washington, November 23, 1918, to April 
10, 1919; at Marine Headquarters, Buffalo, from April 13, 1919, to Sep- 
tember 16, 1919. He attended the Military Instruction Camp under the 
War Department, U. S. Army, in 1916. 

The squad from the Naval Militia (New York) fired tlie salute over his 
grave and taps were sounded as a final tribute for his medical service during 
the World War. 

He was a member of The American College of Physicians (1921), 
American Medical Association, Buffalo Academy of Medicine, Erie County 
Medical Society, New York State Medical Society, Society for the Stud}- 
and Prevention of Cancer, Alumni Association of the Medical Department 
of the University of Buffalo, and of Omega Upsilon Phi, national fraternity. 

He was a member of tlae War Society of Cruiser and Transport Service, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, U. S. Naval Reserve, Post 368, Crew of the 
U. S. S. S. George Washington, American Red Cross, Buffalo Society of 
Natural Science, Erie County Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
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U. S. Training Camp Association, Automobile Club of Buffalo and Ameri- 
can Historical Society. 

Dr. George Eckel had a sunny and cheery disposition, his clinical pres- 
ence was pleasant and reassuring ; his knowledge of medicine was deep and 
wide. He was an excellent diagnostician and a safe adviser. He was up- 
to-date in his methods. As a teacher he was well liked by his students and 
by other members of the teaching staff. His hospital work was good. His 
kindness to the ward patients was outstanding and unfailing, tie had an 
extensive consultation practice. He was widely known among the members 
of the American College of Physicians and the many other medical organi- 
zations of which he was a member. His associates in medicine were always 
glad to see him and to return his hearty and cordial greeting. He died 
altogether too young, and we mourn his loss and miss him much. 

Allen A. Jones, M.D., F.A.C.P., 
Governor for Western New York. 

DR. ADRIAN HANSFORD GRIGG 

Adrian Hansford Grigg, M.D. (Fellow), Beckley, W. Va., died of 
pneumonia after a week’s illness on January 6, 1934, at the Beckley General 
Hospital where he had been chief of the Medical staff for over twelve years. 

Dr. Grigg was born at Crown Hill, West A^irginia, August 1888, and 
was educated in the public schools and the West Virginia University. He 
graduated with honors at Jefferson Medical College in 1912, being elected 
a member of Alpha Omega Alpha. He served his internship at the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital. In 1913 he located in West Virginia and entered 
the Medical Corps of the Navy, serving at the Naval Academy during the 
World War with the rank of Lieutenant. 

On his return he became head of the Medical Service at the Beckley 
General Hospital and was instrumental in its development into one of the 
leading hospitals in the State. 

He was a member of his county and state medical societies and of the 
American Medical Association. In 1929 he became a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, He was also a member of Beta Theta Pi. 

He left a widow and one daughter. 

R. D. Roller. Jr., M.D., F.A.C.P., 

Charleston, W. Va. 
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PNEUMONIA 


>n«o«rut 

The Eesearch Laboratories of The National Drug Company liave made close studies 
of produeirig and refining Pneumonia Serum. Methods of immunizing horses, and 
processes of concentrating and refining the serum, have been devised enabling us to 
offer a refined and concentrated product approximating six to ten times the potency 
of the unrefined serum, mith a corresponding decrease of inert solids and proteins. 
Refined Pneumonia Serum contains at least 8500 Felton Units per 10 cc. and in ad- 
dition all other specific antibodies and antitoxic or protective substances contained 
in the Avhole serum. 

The chill producing substances have largely been removed. 

Doses of 10 to 20 cc,, repeated every six to eight hours, or as advisable, may be given 
until a favorable response is secured. The patient’s sputum should be typed early 
and if Type 1, II or III pneumococci are present the serum should be continued. 

When the type of pneumococcus in the sputum and blood is represented bv antibodies 
or protective substances in the serum, reports from physicians show a fall in the pa- 
tient’s temperature as soon as sufiScient serum has been given to overcome the bac- 
teriemia and toxemia. Early and adequate doses of serum are essential to overcome 
the infection. 

Refined Pneiunonia Senun is fmrnished in 10 cc. perfected syringes, \vith chromium 
(rustless steel) intravenous needles, and in 20 cc. syringes and ampoule-vials. 
For Quick Pneumonia Type Diagnosis 

We prepare monovalent pneumonia typing serums for rapid typing of pneumonia by 
the Nenfeld (quellung) reaction described by A. B.. Sabin (Jour. Am Med Asso 
5-20-33 fol. 1584). 

rTD-I Five Tests (5 caniJInry tubes) Type I SO 50 

PTD-II Five " <5 " ” ) Type II '.50 

PTU-III Five “ <5 “ •' ) T.vpe III .00 

FTD I-S Fifty or more Tests (5 cc. nmpoiilc-viiil) Type I S3.00 

FTD H-5 Fifty “ " (5 “ " •• ) Type II 2.00 

FTD III-o Fifty “ ’■ •• (5 ) Typo III 2.00 

Detailed information on request. 

MTIOML DRUG 


Send detailed information on Refined Pneumonia Serum per Annals of Internal Medicine. 
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The Desert Sanatorium and 
Institute of Research 

Tucson, Arizona 



AUitnde 2,600 feet 


Entering upon its eighth season, this well-known Institution affords the facilities of modern 
diagnosis and treatment under unexcelled climatic conditions. Its appointments represent the 
acme of attractiveness, comfort and convenience. Not a hospital for the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, it aims at the utmost perfection of diagnosis and treatment of every condition 
that may be benefited by a warm, dry, sunny climate of desert type, such as chronic arthritis, 
sinusitis, nontuberculous pulmonary and upper respiratory complaints, arterial hi’pertension, 
cardiorenal insufficiency, etc. 

Allen K. ICr.\use, M.D., Director 

W. Paul Holbrook, 5I.D.. Pfiysiciatj-;n-Chicf 5Iax Pinnte, 5I.D., Director oj Laboratories 

Vivian Tappan, JI.D., In Charge of Pediatrics Charles W. Mills, M.D., In Charge of Visiting Stag 



Recrealioiv Centre Out-Patient Clinic 


For RATES AND OTHER INFORIMATIOX 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET Address Secretary, Desert Sanatoritnn 

Tucson, Arizona 
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'’(^or the practitioner such a work is nearly 


indispensable” ^ ANN4LS of Internal Medicine 


The 

PRACTITIONERS 

LIBRARY 

of Medicine and Surgery 

GEORGE BLUMER, M.D., EDITOR 


This important set offers in a single work of twelve volumes and supplement-index 
all the essentials of medicine and surgery. Dr, Blumer, its supervising editor, is Clinical 
Professor of Medicine, Yale University, School of Medicine, and for every volume 
there are one or more distinguished associate editors. The thousands of subjects cov- 
ered are each treated by men who are of tlie highest standing and who are active and 
acknowledged authorities in their respective fields. Consistently written from the prac- 
titioner’s viewpoint, tlioronghly modern in the materials presented, and lavishly illus- 
trated throughout, here is perhaps the greatest 20lh Century contribution to the literature 
on general medical practice. 12 Vols. and Supplement-Index, 6 volumes now ready. 
Handsomely hound in hitckram. $10 per vol. (sold only as a set). 


’The undoubted standard . . . this edition will 


maintain its established reputation” 


’—.American Journal of Surgery 

New (lOth) Edition- — Holt and Howland’s 

DISEASES OF INFANCY 
AND CHILDHOOD 



Revised by L. Emmett Holt, Jr., M.D., Associate Professor of Pediatrics, Johns 
Hopkins University; and Rustin McIntosh, M.D., Carpentier Professor of Diseases of 
Chiklren, Columbia University. No general practitioner should be without the new 
(10th) edition of " Holt." The revisions include: the addition of an unusually compre- 
hensive bibliography; the allotment of more space to interpretation and pathogenesis; 
and the complete rewriting of tlie sections on Nutrition and Nutritional Disorders, De- 
ficiency Diseases, Diseases of the Blood, and Diseases of Allergy'; and many other ex- 
tensive changes. Altogether the volume has been ably and significantly brought up to 
date, mu! it now continues to hold its place as the classic in its field. Profusely 
EllustsMted. $10,00. 


D . A P P L E T O N - C E N T U R Y 


SS Jl'i'st 


COMPANY 

No XV York City 


S 2 n d Street 
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LONG A WAITED READY SOON 

THE MEDICAL and ORTHOPAEDIC 
MANAGEMENT OF 

CHRONIC ARTHRITIS 


By 

Ralph Pemberton and Robert B. Osgood 

M.S., M,D., F.A.C.P. A.B., M.D,, F.A.C.S. 


Professor of IMedicme, Graduate School 
of Medicine, Universit}' of Pennsyl- 
vania. Chairman American Commit- 
tee for the Control of Rheumatism. 
i\Iember Council on Pliysical Therap}’ 
of tlie American Medical Association, 
etc. 

Publication 
About 400 pa 
Probable . 


John Ball and Buckminster Brow n 
Professor Emeritus of Orthopaedic 
Surgery, Harvard Medical School. 
Member American Committee for the 
Control of Rheumatism. Member 
Council on Physical Therapy of the 
American Medical Association, etc. 

arly Spring 
es, Illustrated 
rice $5.00 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 

1. History and Incidence of Arthritis 

2. Classification of Chronic Arthritis 

3. Gross and Microscopic Pathology of Chronic Arthritis 

4. Physiological Disturbances Associated with Chronic Arthritis 

5. Etiology 6. Symptomatology 

7. Treatment — General Medical Principles, History, Examination, etc. 

8. Treatment — Adjustments of the Major Bodily Systems; Mechanical 

Aids to Physiological Function 

9. Treatment — Gastro-Intestinal Tract and Dietetics 

10. Treatment — Physical Therapy 

11. Treatment — Vaccines 12. Treatment — Drugs 

13. Orthopaedic Appliances, Surgery of Chronic 

14. General Discussion 

The Macmillan Company 

P ubiishers 

60 Fifth Avenue New 
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. . . There is a reason why 
Pil. Digitalis (Davies^ 
Rose) have become the 
choice of Cardiologists 


rggyv-fk 


/. 


Digitalis || 

Leaves _ , ji 

(Dnvifs, Uose) jK': 

ftililctjjlcjll, Itslej !;!i^ 

Eachpillconloins P 

O.l Gtam (jif. fi:i! 

E'ams) Oigilslis: f:'! 

nOKF; One '«t.^ 

** ^p^Hroctet!, 


. . . They are digitalis in its completeness — physiologically 

tested leaves in the form of physiologically standardized pills, W 

giving double assurance of dependability. 

. . . Each pill contains 0.1 gram, the equivalent of about Ijy grains of the leaf, 
or 15 minims of the tincture. 

. . . Convenient, uniform, and more accurate than tincture drops. 

Sample and literature upon reqicesi. 

DAVIES, ROSE ^ CO., Ltd, 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 


CO., Ltd. 

BOSTON, MASS. 



1 


(theobromine-calcium salicylate) 

A well tolerated diuretic 
and myocardial stimulant 
indicated in cardiovascular 
disease with, or without, 
renal insufficiency. . . . 

7/2 grain Tablets and Powder. 

DOSE: 7/^2 to 22/2 grains t. i. d. 
with or directly after meals. 

Li(ora(urc end sempins upon toqual 

BILHUBB-KNOLL"'’^ 

I5A OGDEN AVENUE, - JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
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Devitt’s Camp, Inc* 

ALLENWOOD 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(Tuberculosis) 

On beautiful White Deer Mountain, 20 miles southeast 
of Williamsport, Pa. 

EVITT’S CAMP was started in April of 1912 to take care 
of three men who would not leave their families. There 
was no intention of making- it a tuberculosis sanatorium. The 
first patients slept in a barn. Since that time the Camp has 
grown , until it comprises bed capacit3>^ for 115 patients, and 
has a stafi; of two full time plwsicians and eleven nurses. 
It is full}'" equipped to take care of persons suffering from 
pulmonar}* tuberculosis. It has grown In value from a barn 
to a value of $ 348 , 000 . W e have endeavored to render the best 
service irrespective of cost. Special effort has always been 
made to make the surroundings cozy and homelike. We have 
alwa3’-s felt that the best asset of the Camp has been the spirit 
of cooperation which is maintained between the staff and the 
patients. Fort3’' per cent of the patients are receiving arti- 
ficial pneumothorax, and other operative procedures such as 
phrenicectom3'-, Jacobaeus operation, and thoracoplast3^ are 
taken care of in nearb3" surgical centers b3’' skilled chest sur- 


geons. 


Devitt’s Camp would be ver3’^ glad to take care of 3'-our patients 
for 3mu. A full report is sent to each famity ph3'-sician of ever3' 
examination and x-ra3’'. The rates are moderate — ^$ 23.00 and 
$ 30.00 per week which includes everything except personal 
laundry and necessar3' x-ra3'- plates which are charged for at 
cost. We will be glad to send 3^11 a booklet if 3^11 are at all 
interested. 


Ross K. Childerhose, M.D. 
Associate Physician 


William Devitt, M.D. 
Superintendent and 
Physician in Charge 
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New Lea & Febiger Books 

See These Works at Chicago— Booth 52 

NEW WORKS 
DIETETICS FOR THE CLINICIAN 
By MILTON ARLANDEN BRIDGES B S MDEArisr- 

dietetic indications of over one devoted to the 

666 pages. Cloth, S6.S0, net! common diseases, with menus for three days. Octavo, 

ALLERGY IN GENERAL PRACTICE 

By SAMUEL M. FEINBERG MDFACP AKif 

treatment 

eimra largely confine’d ^to^t^atiTe^^t'^'^ctavo^^^^^^ ® condensed and 

engravings. Cloth, S6.50, net. ‘ Octavo, 551 pages, illustrated with 37 

s&T'tf.rh,"s.sr'.er «< 

4 ar?otr^?AmS*' 

NEW EDITinJV^ 

BABR«^fMStR0°w“S^ "A ™®aAPY 

ikeecS»S'E!«— 

By ALLEN B. KANAVEL, M.D c7^ ’ u 

revised.*°!octavo*’'’i52^T,aEe ^nfecthms^ ^^s!xth”e‘d’t®‘“‘^^ research, including 

laboSss^- JSsrlT- 

By DANIEL NICHOLSON, M.D. Greatly Students and Practitioners 

Se!ol!d edition, thoroughTy Provide fully detailed 

124 engravings and 3 rolnff»H much enlarged Orfovr^^ most important tests. 

pathogenic MICROORotNIS^^^^ ''‘"' 

UNG-S RMNotITs^'o" 


lea & febiger 


■i'i'-.i'.r ;:end me: 

'...'. Frinhfji? , 

. ■ Gfafe 

TiJtT'i- . 

"'• ’■■ L M. 3 in 


S6.50 
. ^.50 
6.S0 
10.00 


□ Wcil ... 

□ Cantarow. " ' 

□ Fishberg...,;; -- 

^ ^"cl'oLon (,;5j 

Address. 


600 Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

□ Kanavel S6.00 

□ Park & Williams, . 7.00 

O Starling 8.75 
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F. A. DAVIS COMPANY 

1914-16 CHERRY STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


NOT A SYSTEM— 

But a practical library of the medical sci- 
ences composed of monographs by out- 
standing authorities in medicine, surgery 
and the specialties, published in cyclopedic 
form both for the convenience and econ- 
omy of the profession. 

Judging by the increasing number of 
orders for the Cyclopedia and the many 
enthusiastic letters of approval that are 
being received by the editors, vye have at 
last produced the ideal reference library 
for the specialist and practitioner. 

ALWAYS UP TO DATE 

SUPPLEMENTED ANNUALLY 


“ I desire to congratulate you on the 
excellence of your Cyclopedia of Medi- 
cine. It is the work of art from the 
printing and publishing viewpoint and 
its literary and scientific excellence is 
unexcelled in any publication that I 
have seen.” 

Seale Harris, M.D. 


Please send me complete descriptive ma- 
terial about The Cyclopedia of Medicine. 

Name 

Address 
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For 20 Years 

HAY FEVER 


has been prevented 


in thousands of cases 

with 


7h Pollen Antigen 


INTRODUCED BY LEDERLE LABORATORIES IN 1914 



DIAGNOSIS OF HAY FEVER 

Wsd', ?!',? Lcdcrk Pi-iv^no-: tic Pollen Tests the 
<!■ JK’". msy he in.tiic in your office or in the 
yAt'cr.t’i hruTic. 

A fraction (Kcurrinv, with a follert to 

If St tl,- Iv irc.fiv. n to he tet'Oted when 

*' i> hicirr tijc I erer itui’icates the Pollen 
Af f> hr U'-r-,'. in ilerensitirinp the 

Eite-t. 

■n-. ■ 1 1 ri3-',v 1 . 3 -^ursf and sjfr. 


Pleatt Montsors {!»■; Journnl 


Glycerolated pollen 

ANTIGENS in stable and standard- 
ized solutions provide the general 
practitioner with a means for the 
scientific treatment of his Hay 
Fever patients. Each year has added 
evidence to the value of these solu- 
tions in the prevention and relief 
from symptoms of Hay Fever and 
each year an increasing number of 
physicians have familiarized them- 
selves with the Hay Fever problem 
and are relieving their patients’ 
attacks. 

JJteralurc npov request, 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES 

INCORPORATED 

Sn FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

v.’hen writing to Advertisers 
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A Safeguard for the Diabetic 

INSULIN-STEARNS 

A Constant, Unvarying 
Therapeutic Factor 


I'- 


- 

UNITS 






iNsuLlNl 

(STEARNS) 

fO UNITS... 

•N EACH 

^ Kt. > i j ' 

RioTstEarks W * 

vst*A 




The dosage of Insulin must be attuned 
to the needs of the patient. This means 
careful calculation on your part, careful 
obsen^ation. until die correct formula is 
reached. 

Insulin-Stearns satisfies every requirement. 

Manufactured in a special plant fitted with the latest in 
modern equipment, prepared under specialized control, 
Insulin-Stearns is always: 

Biologically exact in potency 
Remarkably clear 

Notably free from sting at 
point of injection 

Let us send you complete literature de- 
scribing Insulin-Stearns— how it is made, 
how it is supplied and recommended for 
use in actual practice. The facilities of 
Stearns Insulin Research Department are 
always at your service. 


A;. 




I N SJJ £. I N 

*(* p« rAQ« yc. 


FREDERICK STEARNS & COMPANY 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A, 

FREDERICK STEARNS & COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan A.I.M. 3 

Gentlemen: I will be glad to have complete literature describing Insulin.Ste3rns. 


Doctor 

AMress City. 


.State. 
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An apology for Mrs. Samuel Pepys 


M rs. Pepys did not take many baths — 
but no one did in the 17th Centut)'. 

Cold houses, lack of even tub-and-sponge 
facilities, made batliing an ordeal. The de- 
sirabilit)' of cleanliness was recogni 2 ed, as 
Pepys’ comment indicates — but die practice 
of cleanliness did not begin until bathing 
was made pleasanter. 

Parke-Davis has applied much the same 
reasoning to vitamin therapy — i. e., by mak- 
ing vitamin therapy pleasanter, its field can 
be substandally broadened. And to make it 
pleasanter, you have Parke-Davis Haliver 
Oil produas. 

It is a well-known faft that adults are 
more squeamish than children about faking 
cod-liver oil, and preparadons containing it. 
Their aversion to fish oil is completely ob- 
viated by the high potency of Haliver Oil. 
All the adult patient has to do is to take one 


or two tiny tasteless capsules, instead of 
those distasteful teaspoonfuls. 

When vitamins A and D are needed, pre- 
scribe Parke-Davis Haliver Oil. Because it’s 
pleasanter, you’ll have the satisfaftion of 
knowing that your treatment is being fol- 
lowed. And this holds true for children as 
well as adults. 

Parke-Davis Haliver Oil (either Plain or 
with VioSterol-250 D and in bottle or cap- 
sule form) is available at praftically all drug 
Stores in the United States and Canada. 

Hauver Oil with Viosterol-250 D 

32,000 vitsrnin A units (U. S. P. X.) anJ3»^33 ritjnin 

D units {StftnSock) ptr^rsn. 

Hauver Oil Plain 

32,000 ritanin A units (U. S. F. X.) an J 200 ritamin D 

splits {SttmhKk) perf^rars. 

PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

T/jc World’s Largest Makers 
of 'Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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Replacing the Medicine Dropper 









^ v; ' 


In digitalis medication, where accuracy 
of dosage is essential, the use of the 
medicine dropper by the patient for 
measuring dosage is often inadvisable. 
You U’ill thus appreciate Wyeth’s 
Capsules Digitalis Leaf (Defatted) for 
accuracy of dosage, convenience and 
uniformity. They olTer several decided 
advantages, regardless of individual 
preferences as to methods of standard- 
ization: 

1. Dcpcn(liil>lc iiclivUy of Uic clrup. 

2. tJnvnrj’>i'R quantity of diplalis in each 
capsule. 

3. Each capsule represents: 15 minims of 
Tincture Digitalis U. S. P. or 1 Cal Unit 
(Ilalclicr and Brody). 

4. Douldy Stnndardi’/.cd — Assayed l>y both 
the U. S. P. Frog Method and the Cat 
Alcthod of Ilalclicr and Brody. 

5. Convenient — Ohviiilcs lii.sercpuricics ho- 
tween minims and drops, and avoids tlio use 

of lioiiBclioId measuring 
devices. 


Supplied ill vials of 3G 
capsules {sufficicnifor 
average digilalizalion). 


JOHN WYETH 
' & BROTHER, Inc. 

Philadelphia, Pa, and V/alkorvillo, 


OnL 
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I The diagnoses in 

J many eases Avere 

• ^ |j^ ' correct. There are 

many, hoAvever, 
Avho could have 
safelj^ groAvu to he professional baseball players 
or ladder climbers for the fire department. With- 
out the electrocardiograph, arrhythmias, normal 
to the grooving heart, may be readily mistaken for 
serious disturbances. The accuracy and certainty 
of diagnoses based upon electrocardiograms AA^ar- 
raut their use in all cases iuA'olAdng the heart of 
yoxmg and old alike. 

“Pioneer Mannfacturers of the PlccU-ocardiograplt” 

CAMBRIDGE 


You remember the kid 
who couldn'^t play ball 

E all remem- ; 
her one or more. 


INSTRUMENT CP 


3732 Grand. Central Terminal, New York City 


|.i . ' 


The Hindlc “all-clcctrics” are 
made in portable as well as in 
mobile and stationary types. 
They are aecuratc, rugged and 
simple to operate and suitable 
for office, clinical and hospital 
use. 

Literature sent upon request 


1 N ® L E 


.^LiMEaRICf 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS of 1919 


First non-stop 
flight across 
Atlantic 

m 



f -f June 1 ^, Captain John 

Alcock, English navigator, and 




Lieutenant Arthur W. Browne, 
American, flew in their twin-motor- 
ed Vickers-Vimy plane from St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, to Clifden, 
Galway, Ireland, spanning I960 
miles of ocean in 16 hours and 20 
minutes, thereby winning the Lon. 
don Daily Mail prize of $50,000 for 
first non-stop trans-Atlantic flight. 

Another noteworthy happening in 
1919 was the publication of Profes- 
sor Dercum’s article, which heralded 
a radical change in the treatment of 
epilepsy in this country - - Luminal 
in place of bromides. 

Since then the value of Luminal in 
this disease, as ^Yell as in various 
neuroses and other conditions re- 
quiring a potent sedative, antispas- 
modic or hypnotic, has been gener- 
ally recognized by the American 
medical profession, as attested by 
hundreds of published reports. 






When the physician prescribes 
Luminal he has the assurance of 
high chemical purity and uniformity 
of composition. For many years its 
synthetic production has been su- 
pervised by the same expert and 
experienced chemists in the same 
factories located at Rensselaer, 
New York. 

Thus there are good and substantial 
reasons for specifying Luminal in 
your prescription. 


LUMINAL 
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flrand of PlfENOBARBlTAL 
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Importance of Vitamins s 

IN THE DIETARY ^ 


The increasing recognition of the impor' 
tance of vitamins in the dietary, has focused 
undue attention upon specific vitamins, and 
less upon others of equal importance. It is 
but natural that those sponsoring a prod' 
uct having a high potency of any single 
vitamin should stress the value of that one 
above all others. 

But medical research has demonstrated 
that it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
separate, definitely, the functions of one 
vitamin from those of another. For example, 
investigation appears to show that vitamin 
D, associated with calcium and phosphorus, 
tends to prevent dental caries. It also ap' 
pears that vitamin G is likewise of value in 
the prevention of tooth decay. It has been 
shown that an excess of vitamin D in' 
creases the tendency to infection unless 
the ingestion of vitamin A is correspond' 
ingly increased. Research has indicated 
that not only vitamin A but also vitamins 
B and G are growth promoting. In a word, 
the sympathetic unity of action of vitamins 
must have the physician’s consideration. 

Further, it has been shown that there 
exists a definite balance between vitamins; 


by greatly increasing vitamins ’A and D in 
diets, an otherwise adequate amount of 
vitamin B is made inadequate — leading to 
death of animals. Care should be taken not 
to overdose with cod liver oil or viosterol 
unless, at the same time, an increasing quan' 
tity of vitamins B and G are also added to 
the diet. As a result of new information, 
there is a growing tendency on the part of 
the medical profession to advocate the ad' 
ministration of vitamins in group form. 

Maltine With Cod Liver Oil provides a 
generous amount of four vitamins — A, B, 
D and G — in one palatable, nutritive com- 
bination. 70% is Maltine, a concentrated 
fluid extract of the nourishing elements of 
malted barley, wheat and oats — rich sources 
of vitamins B and G. 30% is pure, vitamin' 
tested cod liver oil — of high potency in 
vitamins A and D. Taken with orange or 
tomato juice vitamin C is added. Maltine 
With Cod Liver Oil is biologically stand' 
ardized and guaranteed to contain vitamins 
A, B, D and G. Biological and vitamin re' 
port on request. The Maltine Company, 
Established 1875. 30 Vesey Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Caleium-Phosphorus Deficiencies 

IN DENTAL CARIES 


Che Annual Revieio oj Bio- 
chemistry, 1932, cites as among the 
more important developments in bio- 
chemistry for 1931 studies attesting 
the clinical value of vitamin D in arrest- 
ing denial caries} 

“Clinical trials of the value of vi- 
tamin D in arresting dental decay in 
children have been strikingly success- 
ful,” the report states further. 

Many theories have been put forth 
concerning^he etiology “of-^ental 
caries^ but since it is recognized that 
the l^ompdsition -oL' teeth is -'largely 
calcium jin'd- ph6sj)iiorus •andMlilit the 
tootll lias a, cirieulatoVy 'system it is 
logical to suppose that thei . calcifying 
factor, vitamin 'D,{. is ess'entis 1 for 
sound tooth striictur^^':''iy-;vy 

^ipslcrql for (^oyeii gff(S,gncs 


Recent .sLudijesy-pmr^^^ to 

the leHicacy. 6f}^A;io.stciioli Tn dental 
prophylaxis:. Ay y^y.wiiV. Atudy of 800 
English childrihhJy^T^an'vi'n'g i vjirious 
d i eta ry ad d i tipijs,- ^sho>ye(.L; irra^i iated 
ergosterpl to be', -pt' rstrikiiig yujue in 
arrcstiiig, flentaj; clu'ies, the || rate of 
sjiroad of caries being; only Qne|-third 
tlial of the control' group;' 


Price,® Boyd and Drain,^ Davis,® and 
the Toveruds® are among the numerous 
other authorities whose clinical studies 
reveal that vitamin D improves tooth 
structure or inhibits decay. 

^Llaniin CD for Of9ulis 

McCollum, referring to studies by 
himself and associates, states, “Decay, 
we believe, is tl^i^esult, in most in- 
stances, of a diet f. Unsatisfactory in 
respect to its calcium, phosphorus and 
vitamin D cont.pnt.‘'i^ 

Speaking o^i|j^llam3y’s work, he 
continues, “H er^' "re mits harmonize 
with our inteilp retati cimthat a dietary 
regimen whicC.t'ends;,:& maintain the 
phosphorus andv^'alciuim of the blood 
at a high leveht^nds tpyrender the in- 
dividual carieVdmniune^ . I believe 
no one ale/|t ; ;£p}' existing knowledge 
would hesitate:;ndw to', state unquali- 
fiedly that t|ie^preignau.L^ nursing 
mothers of ;dda.>^are^tt^^^^ too little 
vitamin D. l|‘pjur%tu(iie^and those of 
Mrs Mellamijy%nre:;asj.sgp!i^^^ as we be- 
l^ve Uiey a^i^gl^iiffprd evidence 


that in temrieratq^riegions 


ages should! 
lain in D.” 


Wrilc for new litcraliTc, "The Dental Value of Vitamin D in 


tram 


take 5 -io hie. s 


people of all 
ource of vi- 


Pr^hancy-;ari'tfj|actation." 
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nntl l*Iios|iliorus 

ta^ty food rnn tains 6 linirs ttiorc 
ratrtiitri than JIaid ntilh. fonnrrty onr 
of tfio ln-s( ,sottri'vs of itiis mittvral, Ttvo 
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Mead's I'iostcrol maintains sernm cal- 
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enables the body to store these minerals 
in bones and teeth. Jt is the most potent 
type of vitamin 1) product eommercially 
available. Jt is offered as a dental prophy- 
lactic of utmost purity and uniform 
potency. I'ached in brotvn bottles and 
liftht-proof cartons, 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HYPERTROPHY AND 
HYPERPLASIA OF THE PARATHYROID GLANDS 
IN RICKETS AND OSTEOMALACIA* 

By Russell M. Wilder, jM.D., George M. Higgins, Ph.D., and Charles 
Sheard, Ph.D., Rochester, Minnesota 

The earliest suggestion of a correlation between the function of. the 
parathyroid glands and rickets is to he found in a contribution of Erdheim " 
in 1906. Extirpation, of the parathyroid glands of young rats led to decal- 
cification of the dentin of the incisor teeth and to dental abnormalities 
resembling those found in spontaneous riclcets of rats. In the normal rats, 
after parathyroidectomy, an increased amount of osteoid tissue developed, 
especially in the ribs; fractures occurred and the deposit of calcium in the 
calluses of the fractures was deficient. A cartilage B^pical of rickets was 
not seen, but this discrepancy 'was explained by retarded growtli, and it was 
Erdheim’s opinion that parathyroid deficiency leads to disturbances of ossi^ 
fication which are essentially the same as those of rickets.^’® He had ob- 
served, in the meantime, enlargement of tlie parathyroid glands in cases 
of osteomalacia ® of man, as well as in two cases of late rickets of human 
beings, and thus he arrived at the conclusion tliat the parathyroid glands 
must be inadequate at the time of onset of these conditions. The calcium- 
impoverishment in riclcets, like that which follows parathyroidectomy, in- 
dicated, for him, a failure of parathyroid function, and the enlargement of 
the parathyroid glands, as observed in osteomalacia and rickets, an at- 
tempt at compensation. It should be recalled tliat these observations and 
conclusions antedated the discovery of vitamin D, and tliat the etiology of 
these skeletal diseases at that time was a matter of conjecture. 

Others were quiclc to confirm Erdheim’s finding of enlargement of para- 
thyroid glands in osteomalacia, but his conclusions encountered some oppo- 
sition for the reason that gross enlargement of tliese glands was not found 
in infantile riclcets, either by himself or others. He explained it on the 
ground that a large majority of infants suffer from rickets, so tliat criteria 
regarding the size of perfectly normal infantile paratliyroid glands were 

* Read before the Central Society for Clinical Research, Chicago, Illinois, October 27, 
1933. 

From the Division of Medicine. Division of Experimental Medicine, and the Division of 
Physics and Biophysical Research, The Mayo Qinic and The Mayo Foundation. 
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lacking. This matter is still unsettled, but since then it has befcn conclu- 
sively demonstrated by Nonidez and Goodale and Higgins an® Sheard 
that deprivation of vitamin D, in chickens, not only produces frickets, but 
is regularly accompanied by ver}’’ evident hypertrophy and hyj^rplasia and 
gross enlargement of the parathyroid glands. The consisteiyy of this is 
such as to suggest a direct correlation between the demancf for the para- 
thyroid product and the availability of vitamin D, a correlation which we 
believe to have been further elucidated by experiments to lie described. 

The terms “ hypertrophy ” and “ h3^perplasia ” are so Ifrequently mis- 
handled as to make it necessary to define' the usage intendedl Hypertrophy 
is applied, b}’ us, to an increase in the size of the individual epithelial cells 
of the organs in question and hyperplasia to an obvious! increase in the 
number of these cells. Enlargement of the glands may r/sult from either 
hypertrophy or hyperplasia, or from both, or from som/e such pathologic 
]>roccss as cyst formation, with or without hypertrophy, dyr hyperplasia. 

The majority of those interested in rickets and ostcfcomalacia have ac- 
cejited Erdheim’s opinion that the parathyroid enlargema;nt of osteomalacia 
is an index of increased parathyroid function, but no proi[of for this has been 
submitted, and others, notably Klemperer,’® have consioVred that the en- 
larged glands are actually depressed in function, “ a fn/.iitless attempt to- 
compensate for calcium deficiency.” It seemed to us tlhat this question 
could be settled very simply. Parathyroid hormone coul(.;l be administered 
to chicks deprived of vitamin D, and if, as supposed, thci, hypertrophy and 


hyperplasia of parathyroid glands resulting from deficiei 
is an index of increased demand for parathyroid product 
the product by injection might prevent the development o|‘ 
ties. Experiments of this nature might also reveal toi 
parathyroid ])roduct would com])ensatc for deficiency of 




|\cy of vitamin D 
, the supplying of 
these abnormali- 
Avhat extent the 
vitamin D. 


E.X PERI WENT 1 * 

I 

Six week old chicks from the same hatching of the eggs of one dock 
of i)ure bred White Leghorn hens received diets containing 2 per cent of a 
crude commercial cod liver oil. This had not been assayed for vitamin 
potency (table 1). The season was midwinter and the pens were situated 

TAHr.i; I 

, Chickcti Did for ExjxiriiuciU I 

\'e!!ow corn me;U ,S6 

Wheal 18 

Poudered })Uttcniiilk 18 

.^:dt.... ' 1 

Sand erils . . . 5 

CikI Uver o'd , 2 

('atrinm !n- analyv:-^ 0.45 iK_-r rent 

I’sio.-ptKiri.''; t>y .tr!,d>.M‘- 0.48 per rent 

* i ! ■• ft •tt;*- of !f; 5 . earlier t-xp-runtn? v.’rre the '.nhject of a prelittiinary r 
H-. ‘.sr red V.'uf-i!'; StatT Merl., -May<> Clinic. 1052, vii, .IlJ-.lJ.t/ 
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behind windows of ordinar}' glass so that the amount of ultra-violet radia- 
tion was reduced to a minimum. Thus the cod liver oil was the only im- 
portant source of vitamin- D. 

The birds were divided among six pens, A to F, two males and two 
females to a pen. The diet in pens C, D and F was supplemented with 5 
per cent of bone ash which proved to he without significance. The birds 
in pens A and C were injected daily with 0.8 unit of parathormone (Lilly) 
for eacli 100 gm. of body weight; those in pens B and D received, in the 
same manner, 1.6 units for each 100 gm. of body weight. These injections 
were continued for six weeks. All of the birds thrived. The curves of 
the weight changes with and without parathormone were essentially alike. 
Roentgenograms gave no evidence at any time of any changes in the bones, 
and the values for serum calcium were normal throughout (table 2). 

Table II 

Serum Calcium and Phosphorus Values of Chicks at Close of Experiment 1 


Calcium, Phosphorus, 

Pen mg. per cent mg. per cent 

A* 13.27 5.78 

B* 13.87 5.86 

C* 13.17 5.76 

D* 12.88 5.52 

E 12.74 5.59 

F 13.05 5.71 


* The birds in pens A, B, C and D received daily injections of parathormone (Lilly). 

However, in all the chicks in pens E and F to which no parathormone had 
been given, with one exception, there was some degree of abnormality in the 
parathyroid glands. It ranged from simple hypertrophy to frank hyper- 
plasia. In many cases the glands were several times as large as normal 
and contained cysts. The abnormality was unrelated in degree to the 
amount of calcium in the diet. It was less intense, but otherwise entirely 
like that previously described by Higgins and Sheard for chicks deprived 
of vitamin D. 

In contrast to the patliologic appearance of the parathyroid glands of the 
control birds, the parathyroid glands of the chicks which received para- 
thormone were normal in appearance, both grossly and pathological^. It 
was concluded that the crude cod liver oil in the diet provided a relatively 
inadequate supply of vitamin D.* Rickets was prevented by this small 
amount of vitamin D, but not the h)'pertrophy and hyperplasia of the 
parath 3 Toid glands, and, since administering parathormone medicinally had 
prevented alteration of the glands, it seemed reasonable to infer that the 
glands of the untreated chicks had been called on to deliver a larger than 
normal supply of hormone which in turn had resulted in their compensatory 
hypertrophy and hyperplasia. 

* This conclusion is confirmed^by tlie absence of alterations of the parathyroid glands 
in control experiment B (page 1065). 
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Experiment 1 had been designed with quite another objective. We were 
aiming at the production iii chicks of the fibrous osteosis of hyperparathy- 
roidism, such as had been obtained in rats, guinea pigs and puppies by 
Jaffe and his associates and by Johnson^'' and Wilder. This failed. The 
chick has proved highly resistant to injections of parathormone. The 
observation that parathormone prevented hypertrophy and hyperplasia of the 
parathyroid glands was accidental. It prompted our undertaking the fol- 
lowing experiments in which chicks were more rigidly deprived of vitamin D. 


Experiment 2 

A flock of 36, ten day old While Leghorn chicks from one hatching of 
the eggs of one flock of pure bred hens, was placed behind amber glass * 
and the birds were given a ration greatly deficient in vitamin D and rela- 
tively poor in calcium and phosphorus. It was essentially the same as the 
diet of experiment 1 (table 1) but the cod liver oil was omitted. 

One group of these Inrds, 24 in number, was treated from the beginning 
Avilh 0.8 unit of parathormone for each 100 gm. of body weight. This 
was injected daily, subcutaneously. 

The calcium and phosphorus values of the blood serum of a few indi- 
viduals of both the treated and the untreated groups are given below (table 
3). No significant dififercnces are observable in these ; the value for calcium 


TAm.F III 


.Scnit7i Calcium and Phosphorus Values of Chicks at Close of Experiment 2 


Calcium, Phosphorus, 

m^. per cent mg. per cent 


8.47 . . 
6.11 . . 
.S.Ol . 
6.60 
5 . 52 * 


6.06 
6,12 
6.25 
4.63 * 
6.61 * 


* X’alucs followed by an asterisk were obtained in indi\'idual birds treated with para- 
thormone; values not so designated were obtained in individual birds of the untreated group. 
;MI the binis gave clear evidence of rickets. 


!> hiw in both grouits. However, the degree of rickets in the birds treated 
willi |)arathorinone was somewhat less, and also the group thus treated with 
paratiinnuone had gained an average of 135 gm. as compared to 108 gm. in 
the untreated group (table 4). 'fhe parathyroid glands in both groups 
revealed hypcriropby and hyperplasia but these jirocesses were less prominent 
151 tiie treated birds. 

d'en of the parathyroid-treated birds from exjjcriment 2 which had not 
been Icifk'd at the estri f)f that experiment, were placed on a diet in which 
meat .-rrap- rejdaced the drie<l buttermilk of the previous diet. Particles 
i>! b .eie (Et the itteat scraps raised the values for calcium and phosphorus 
?\. 'i‘hc sand grit was also increased. In half of this flock the 


ab!i 




.%*!>, . 1 '. prcvi-jif'ly i»y Hies't!'' Eiiui Shciinl 
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TxVble IV 

Average Weights of Chicks in Experiment 2 

Birds receiving Birds 


parathormone, receiving 

0.8 unit per no 

Date, 100 gm. weight, parathormone, 

1932 gm. gm. 

6- 28 90 96 

7- 5 144 126 

7-11 183 154 

7-1 S 201 185 

7-25 225 204 


All birds were rigidly deprived of vitamin D. They were 10 days old 6/28/32. 

Table V 

Diet of Birds in Experiment 3 


Food 

Yellow corn meal 58 

Wheat middlings 18 

Meat scraps containing bone 18 

Salt 1 

Sand grits 10 

105 

Calcium by analysis 1.44 per cent 

Phosphorus by analysis 0.93 per cent 


previous treatment with parathormone was continued as before ; in the other 
half, it was discontinued. After 11 days on this regimen all the birds 
were killed. 

During life, no difference was apparent between the birds that continued 
to receive parathormone and those that had received no furtlier treatment. 
The value for serum calcium remained low in both groups. Examinations 
of the parathyroid glands, however, revealed smaller glands in the birds 
that had continued on the parathormone and less evident hypertrophy and 
hyperplasia. 

Experiment 4 

A group of 15, four week old chicks from a hatching of eggs from a 
flock of Brown Leghorn hens, was placed behind amber glass and given the 
diet recorded under experiment 3 (table 5). Six birds of this flock were 
treated with parathormone in a dosage of 0.8 unit daily for each 100 gm. 
of body weight. The remainder received no parathormone. 

A significant difference was noted in the growth of these two groups, 
although rickets developed in both. After eight weeks (the chicks now 
being 12 weeks old) all the birds were killed for examination. At this time 
the treated birds had increased in weight an average of 297 gm. as compared 
to 207 gm. for the untreated birds (table 6). The parathyroid glands were 
hypertrophic and hyperplastic in both groups but these changes were less 
mai'ked in the treated birds. 
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Table VI 

Average Weights of Chicks in Experiment 4 


Birds receiving Birds 

parathormone, receiving 

0.8 unit per no 

Date, 100 gm. weight, parathormone, 

1932 , gm. gm. 

8-1 : 231 213 

8- 8 279 237 

8-15 321 291 

8-22 339 

8- 29 408 345 

9- 5 432 360 

9-12 456 360 

9-19 504 360 

9-26 528 420 


All birds were rigidly deprived of vitamin D. They were 28 days old 8/1/32. ■ 


Control Experiment A 

Twelve chicks, ten days old, from the same hatching as those used in 
experiments 2 and 3 were placed behind “ vitaglass,” which transmits 
ullra-violet light, and were fed the diet of experiment 3 (table 5). One- 
hall of this flock received daily subcutaneous injections of parathormone in 
tlu; same, dosage used in experiments 2 and 3. There was no rickets and 
after 12 weeks, direct and microscopic examination of the bones revealed 
no ahnonnalities. The parathyroid glands of the treated birds showed 
some evidence of involution in the form of a fibroblastic invasion. The 
valne.'J for serum calcium and serum phosphorus were normal in both groups, 
'['lie growth was somewhat less rapid in the birds treated with parathormone 
than in the birds not so treated (table 7). This result is exactly the opposite 
of that obtained with birds deprived of vitamin D, as in experiment 2. 


Lb 


Table Yll 

.Average Weights of Chicks in Control Experiment ,A 


Date, 

Birds receiving 
parathormone, 

0.8 tinit per 

Birds 

receiving 

no 

100 gm. weight, 

parathormone 

19.12 

gm. 

gm. 

6 -28. . 

90 

90 

7- 5 . , 

... 144 

141 

7 n 

. 168 

210 

7 LS. , 

.. 208 

243 

7- 25 , 

. 255 

279 

S ■ 1 , . 

. . .130 

390 

^ , 
s- 15 ’. . 

. .. 424 

498 

. 552 

624 

j; 

, . 6 4 v8 

720 

29. , 

. . 720 

816 

9- S . 

. 780 

816 

9 12. 

. 780 

900 

0. {>> 

, . 780 

nio 

9 iti, , 

. 840 

1278 

! vi?.n:!.ro ftm-. • 

0 0, 2.‘- 32. 

Wfipli-f! •.vith vtiainin D. Diet 

s.ime a*; in expc 
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Control Experiment B- . , 

Twelve chicks, four weeks old, from the same hatching as those used in 
experiment 4, were placed behind amber glass and received the diet used in 
experiments 3 and 4 (table 5) but supplemented by 3' per cent of crude 
commercial cod liver oil. Half of tliis flock was giyen daily injections of 
parathormone in the same dosage used in experiment 4. No weakness of 
the legs Avas apparent. Growth was practically the same in both groups 
(table 8). Treatment with parathormone neither increased it, as in the 

Table VIII 

Average Weights of Chicks in Control Experiment B 


Birds receiving Birds 

parathormone, receiving 

0.8 unit per no 

• Date, 100 gm. weight, parathormone, 

1932 gm. gm. 

S- 1 279 234 

8- 8 321 255 

8-15 381 291 

8-22 471 441 

8- 29 561 441 

9- 5 564 513 

9-12 648 618 

9-19 720 687 

9-26 768 771 


Birds all under amber glass receiving the diet used in experiment 4 but supplemented 
by 3 per cent of crude commercial cod liver oil. Birds 28 days old on 8/1/32. 

case of the birds deprived of vitamin D, in experiment 4, nor decreased it 
as appeared in control experiment A. 

After eight Aveeks the birds AA’^ere killed for examination. The para- 
thyroid glands of those Avhich had received parathormone Avere rather mark- 
edly invaded Avith fibroblastic tissue suggesting functional involution. The 
glands of those not treated Avith parathormone appeared normal. 

The bones of the birds treated AAdth parathormone reA'^ealed, on micro- 
scopic examination, a slight but definite degree of lacunar resorption Avith 
replacement of cancellous structure by fibrous connective tissue. This is the 
first time in a large series of experiments that such evidence of fibrous 
osteosis has been obtained in the chick. 


Comment 

The folloAving recapitulation of the evidence noAV at hand Avill simplify 
its interpretation: 

Evidence for Increased Parathyroid Function in Conditions of Deficiency 
of Vitamin D. 1. The parathyroid glands of chicks deprir^ed of Autamin D 
are consistently enlarged (Nonidez and Goodale, Higgins and Sheard). 

2. Gross enlargement is frequently associated Avith cyst formation, but 
depends primarily on an increased size of the “ chief ” cells, h)fpertroph 3 % 
due to an increased amount of tlie cytoplasm of these cells. This is accom- 
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paiiiccl by an increase in the number of cells, hyperplasia (Higgins and 
Sheard). 

3. Enlargement, hypertrophy and hyperplasia are roughly proportional 
to the severity of deprivation of vitamin D, moderate in experiment 1, much 
more marked in experiments 2 and 4. 

4. Restoring vitamin D to chicks, previously deprived of this vitamin 
and suffering with florid rickets, not only causes the rickets to “ heal,” but 
is follon-ed by early regression of the accompanying parathyroid abnor- 
mality. "J'lie glands not only diminish in siae but the individual cells resume 
their normal size."^ 

5. The enlargement, hypertrophy and hyperplasia of the parathyroid 
glands in deficiency of vitamin D is counteracted by subcutaneous injections 
of parathormone. In experiment 1, in which the deprivation of vitamin 
was insufficient in degree to provoke rickets, the hypertrophy and hyperplasia 
were prevented by these injections. In experiments 2, 3 and 4 in which 
the deprivation of vitamin was more severe, there was still some evidence 
of inhibition in most cases. 


Other evidence for increased parathyroid function in rickets has been 
reported by Hamilton and Schwartz.® Calcium salts administered by mouth 
to normal rabbits increased the scrum calcium to a very slight degree, but 
if normal rabbits were previously given injections of parathormone, the 
same dose of calcium usually caused deatli from hypercalcemia. Rachitic 
rabbits behaved in such experiments as the normal rabbits behaved which 
previously had liccn given injections of parathormone. 

Ilvldcncc for a Compensation Effected by an Increased Secretion of the 
Parathyroid I^ rod net in Deficiency of Vitamin D. 1. The minor degree of 
deficiency of vitamin D. in experiment 1, provoked hypertrophy and hyper- 
pla.'^ia of the parathyroid glands not accompanied by any of the more corn- 
in' m .skeletal lesions of rickets. It is inferred that the augmented supply 
of parathyroid product derived from these glands sufficed to prevent the 
development of rickets. 

2, 'file more extreme degrees of the vitamin deficiency in experiments 2, 
3 and 4 jirovoked rickets despite any compensatory action by the enlarged 
gl.'uuis, 'fhe injection of parathormone under such circumstances dimin- 
ished the degree of the rickets but did not jirevent its development, d'ho 
doses tised were relatively large (0.8 unit per 100 gm. of body iveight), 
o. 'idle growth of chicks deprived of vitamin D was favored by injec- 
tiiMw of parathonnonc in experiments 2 and 4, although wlien vitamin D 
v.'us adeopiaieiy supjdied, as in control cxjieriments A and 11, no such growth- 
priiin.oiitsg ctTect was observable. 




• evidence presented warrants the Couelusiou that the jiarathvroid 
are driven tit increased functional activity by deficiency of vitamin D. 


rrverd- th.at increasitig the supply of the hormone affords some 


vtiiss agaiu't deficiettcy of the vitamin. It <loes not explain the nature 


e:«I t re (' f {eispiO. Stn-.-irf! lirei W'llftcr*’). 
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of Ihe protection afforded but other information now at hand bears directly 
on this question. 

It is evident, in the first place, that the hormone does not directly replace 
the vitamin. In itself it has no vitamin D effect. Extra hormone, whether 
from hyperactive glands or supplied by injection of commercial hormone, 
prevents the development of rickets only when the deficiency of vitamin is 
relatively slight. Indeed the protection afforded by the hormone is directly 
proportional to the amount of vitamin D available. In experiment 1, in 
which the diet contained 2 per cent of crude cod liver oil, the protection 
afforded by the hormone was complete. In experiments 2, 3 and 4, with 
very rigid deficiency of vitamin D, the protection was unsatisfactory, but 
still in evidence. Presumably if the vitamin could be completely excluded 
no amount of hormone would protect at all.* 

A second possibility, namel}*, that the hormone increases vitamin D 
effects by activating the vitamin, is unlikely. If it were true one would 
expect the potency of the commercial hormone to be the same, irrespective 
of the species of animal into which it is injected. It is not. Parathormone 
in doses of 1 unit per kilogram of body weight is noticeably active in man, 
whereas 20 times this dose given to normal chicks has little or no effect. 

An explanation tliat seems to fit is the following: The hormone is not 
the vitamin, nor does it act like the vitamin, nor does it sensitize or activate 
the vitamin; its action is on the tissues of the organism which it sensitizes 
or conditions, so that the tissues can function normally with less vitamin 
than otherwise would be necessary. Support for this hypothesis is found 
in the following observations : 

The discovery of Erdheim that parathyroidectomy is followed by de- 
calcification of the dentin of the teeth of rats and failure to deposit calcium 
in the calluses of fractures, has been mentioned in the introduction. His 
interpretation of this obseiA^ation, restated in the light of present day knowl- 
edge of the etiolog}’ of rickets, would be that a normally adequate supply of 
vitamin D becomes inadequate when the parathyroid hormone is removed. 
Hess and Lewis ‘ and later Hess, Weinstock and Rivkin ®’ ” reported the 
following : viosterol promptly raised the value for serum calcium in monkeys 
and dogs in which latent tetany was induced by deprivation of calcium, bui 
after the parathyroid glands had been removed the value for serum calcium 
fell again and was then unaffected by doses of viosterol 40 times that which 
is prescribed for infants of equivalent weight. However, much larger doses 
of viosterol, in later experiments of Hess and his associates and according 
to Tones, Rapoport and Hughes f and Demole and Christ,^ are effective 
CA-en after paratln-roidectomy. Kozelka has made a similar comment. 

Young chicks store a certain small amount of vitamin D, obtained presumably from 
the yolk of eggs from which they hatch. Complete deprivation of vitamin D is thus excluded 
as a' possibilitj- in experiments of this nature. 

t It is an open question in all experiments of this kind, whether all existing parathyroid 
tissue has been resected. Accessory parafhjToids are extremeh- difficult to uncover. It may 
be that in the absence of any parathyroid tissue whatsoever the organism would be quite 
insensitive to vitamin D. 
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Thyroparathyroiclectomizecl dogs could be maintained free from tetany by 
giving vitamin D, but the doses required were several times as large as are 
normally required. In parturient animals several thousand rat units were 
used daily. Doses of this magnitude given to normal animals produce 
evidences of hypervitaminosis, as described by Hess and others. An ab- 
normally high tolerance for vitamin D in parathyropriva is also apparent 
from the observations of Seeds and Reed.^' 

The other side of the picture is presented in observations of Johnson, 
working under the direction of one of us (Wilder), on the production in 
rats and puppies of the bony lesions of hyperparathyroidism. Johnson in- 
jected rats with parathormone in doses of from 2 to 20 units daily and 
uniformly produced the typical picture of parathyroid osteosis. Litter mates 
of these animals, receiving identical doses of parathormone, were given daily 
doses of 10 to 15 small drops of viosterol, representing not more than from 
60 to 90 Steenbock units of vitamin D. In normal rats this dose of vitamin 
D was without noticeable toxic effect, but given with the parathormone it 
produced intense metastatic calcification of the kidneys. The conclusion to 
be drawn from these data must be that the sensitivity of an animal to vitamin 
D is decreased in parathyroid insufficiency and increased in conditions of 
parathyroid excess, which means, as stated in the hypothesis, that the hor- 
mone sensitizes the tissues of the organism to the action of the vitamin. 

It may be a.skcd whether the stimulus to the parathyroid glands in con- 
ditions of deficiency of vitamin D is the lack of vitamin, per se, or the 
re.'iilting liyijocalccmia. In experiment 1 the parathyroid glands became 
!iypertro])hic and liyperj)lastic in the presence of a normal value for serum 
calcium, which seems to point to a direct effect oti the glands. 


COXCLUSIOXS 

Ihxperinienis with chicks reveal that de])rivation of vitamin D, insuffi- 
ciciU in degree to cause rickets, will produce hypertrophy and hyperplasia 
of the parathyroid glands; that the parenteral administration of parathor- 
mone in such minor degrees of deprivation of vitamin D prevents this 
iivperlr('})hy a\u! hyperplasia, but that when the dejM'ivation of vitamin D 
is extreme, so that rickets is clearly in evidence, administering parathormone 
!!V»y restrict Inn will not prevent the hy])ertro])hy and hyperplasia of the 
glntnls. 

It ajipears from this and other evidence cited that the hypertrojiby and 
h}p'rp!as!.'i of the [)arathyrf)id gkands of chicks, under conditions of de- 
tn-iency of vit:u;nti I), fiepend on liieir accelerated functional activity. 

( uher oloerv.'itious are ittter()reted to ntean that the supply r»f paralhvroid 
determines the sensitivity of the organism to the actimi r)f vitamin 
* dnmtnislud “supply of the hormone, as after parathvroidectomv, 

dnmo.oiiv' tlie ability of the orgattism trt futiciiott iiftrmally with rcstrictcfl 
remi'ar.s in vitasni;; I); an rm.gntvnfetl >upply conditions the tissttes of the 
.e.i -t< tiKil t!;-,- effret-s of the vitamin are more ititensc, and so that 
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amounts of the vitamin which otherwise would not prevent rickets, do 
prevent rickets. 

By virtue of the capacity of the parath3U*oid glands to accelerate the rate 
of supply of their product, and owing to the resulting conditioning of the 
tissue (increased sensitivity to vitamin D), the organism is enabled to with- 
stand periods of relative deficiency of vitamin D which otherwise would' 
produce rickets or osteomalacia. This compensatory mechanism is adequate 
to protect against relative degrees of deficienc)' of vitamin D ; it is inadequate, 
as would be expected, when deficiency of vitamin D is extreme. 

We are indebted to the Eli Lilly Conipaiw for supphdng the parathormone used in this 
investigation. 
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CHRONIC PERICARDIAL EFFUSION IN MYXEDEMA: 

REPORT OF CASE - 

By E. B. Freeman, M.D., F.A.C.P., Baltimore, Maryland 

The cardiac disturbances associated with hyperthyroidism have long 
l)ccn recognized, as shown by the abundance of literature which has accu- 
mulated on the subject. Equally striking is the comparative dearth of 
])ublications dealing with the cardiac disturbances associated with hypo- 
thyroidism. In fact, nothing on this subject is to be found in the literature 
until 1918, when Zondek^ described under the term “Myxedema Heart” 
certain cardiac signs and symptoms observed in some myxedematous pa- 
tients, namely; enlargement of the heart, feeble heart action, slow heart 
beat, normal blood pressure, and low amplitude of the auricular P- and the 
final ventricular 'i'-waves in the electrocardiogram. Since Zondek’s original 
article was published, other articles dealing with the heart in myxedema have 
a]ipearcd in the literature at irregular intervals. The characteristic appear- 
ance of the heart as described by Zondek has been attributed to a number 
of conditions, namely: diffuse dilatation of the heart; edema of the heart 
and the tissues surrounding the heart; cardiovascular disturbances not de- 
pendent upon myxedema; and possibly to effusion into the pericardium. 
Since it has licen proved that pleural and peritoneal effusions occur in some 
cases of myxedema, it seems logical to assume that a similar collection of 
Htiid may likewise occur in the pericardium. 

Ikihr - believes that heart failure is a prominent feature in pronounced 
cases of myxedema. He claims that the shape of the heart in myxedema 
is very characteristic and differs very materially from that found in well 
Knou'ti ty|ies of cardiac disease. He states that in defects of the mitral 
valve, there is bulging of the conus arteriosus and the pulmonary artery in 
the second and third interspaces, with displacement of the right auricular 
i'order to the right. In myxedema heart, this bulging does not occur. In 
k’sii'fU.s of the aortic valve and in hypertension, cardiac dilatation involves 
tlte IcH vejttricic exclusively or. in the later stages, to a greater extent than 
the riglit, 'fhis again differs from myxedema heart in which all chambers 
dilate equally. I'ahr further states that in a pericardial effusion of mod- 
eratr dcgri r, the heart .shadow may resemble that seen in myxedema heart. 
It! ni.'t'sjve cffttsioii, lunvever. the base of the heart is much broader than 
in Tuvaedtana heart. He stre.s.ses the point brought out by Zondek, that 
V, h(!t the sttyxedeiua lu*art is e.xamincd flvioroscopically, the heart borders 
)t\u\r vrrv >iut!i:5shly. 'fliis he attributes to marked dilatation; and he does 
.any c* inclusion as to the stretigth of contraction can Ijc 
.•rvat!»>T! <n the heart border.^. 

c atid Kr.'uUz ' tnade an analy.sis of the cases of myxedema 
xynni] t.ht’.ie uf the Ma.^''achnsctt.‘^ fjcneral Hrispital, cover- 
i'. rc f/io Sr.-'?ctv, starch 


T*e.t h.-'heve 
''it.;'-'. tr'-in’, f 
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ing a period of 12 years — 48 in all. They found one case only in which 
there was definite cardiac enlargement, Avhich subsided under thyroid ther- 
apy. The initial enlargement in this case was not as pronounced as in 
Fahr’s cases. Ffom their stud}^ they concluded that myxedema heart, in 
the sense of Zondek and Fahr, is far from common. They are not, how- 
ever, willing to join those who feel that it does not exist. They further 
state that the evidence produced by Zondek and Fahr of marked cardiac 
dilatation which disappears quickly under thyroid medication, is incontro- 
vertible ; and their case, in a less striking way, is one in point. They believe 
the type of disability described by Zondek and Fahr must be functional in 
character, in that it responds so well to thyroid therapy. They have, how- 
ever, no explanation as to why myxedema heart is not more frequently 
found in cases of m)-xedema. 

I\leans,‘ in a more recent article, suggests that the cardiac enlargement 
found in some cases of m^yxedema may possibl}^ be due either to hypertrophy, 
pericardial effusion, edema or dilatation. “ Because of the rapid shrinkage, 
hypertrophy is unlikely (unless of course, some independent cause for it, 
like hypertension, is present). By the same token, dilatation seems likely. 
At least, it is easy to believe that shrinkage could be due to the rapid 
improvement in tone under the action of thyroid. Pericardial effusion is 
possible, but tlie x-ray appearance is against it. Some edema of the heart 
muscle may play a part. It was noted at autopsy in our cases, and it is easy 
to conceive of its rapid disappearance under thyroid.” 

Lerman, Clark and IN'Ieans,® in a still more recent article, arrived at the 
following conclusions : “ Myxedema heart in the sense of cardiac enlarge- 
ment which undergoes shrinkage on thyroid medication is common. . . . 
The heart changes are to be regarded as a part of m 3 Tcedema — not as a 
separate cardiac entity. . . . The change in the heart with thyroid treat- 
ment is probably due to increased muscle tonus and loss of interstitial edema. 
In an occasional case the loss of pericardial fluid may account for this 
change.” 

Willius and Haines ® made a careful study of 162 cases of high grade 
mvxedema, with special reference to the cardiovascular system. As to age 
incidence, they found the disease was most frequent in the fourth, fifth, 
aud sixth decades, in which 32, 52 and 38 cases, respectively, were recorded ; 
there were 128 females and 34 males. In 148, or 91 per cent, there Avere 
no subjective symptoms or objective signs indicative of cardiovascular dis- 
ease. Eleven cases, or 7 per cent, presented definite evidence of organic 
cardiovascular disease, which Avas only in one instance influenced b}’ the 
disappearance of myxedematous symptoms under thyroid therapy. Their 
conclusions Avere as folioAvs : “ In 162 cases of high grade myxedema studied, 
none of heart failure and none of organic cardiovascular disease AA'ere found 
that could be justly attributed to the myxedema. There Avere numerous 
electrocardiographic abnormalities Avhich disappeared under thyroid medi- 
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cation. The data presented do not justify the establishment of a cardiac 
syndrome characteristic of myxedema.” 

Ayman, Rosenblum and Falcon-Lesses ' analyzed 22 cases of myxedema 
heart previously reported in the literature, and report two additional cases 
that have come under their observation. They mention as probable causes 
of myxedema heart: cardiac dilatation secondary to a flabby heart muscle; 
myxedematous conditions of the heart itself or the tissue about the heart; 
and the existence of pericardial fluid. 

Evans reports a case of myxedema with ascites and atony of the urinary 
bladder. He mentions six cases of ascites associated with myxedema pre- 
viously reported in the literature. Five of these were reported by Fournier; 
in two of the five, there was also pleural effusion. The sixth was reported 
by iMarsh. In this case three gallons of fluid were removed by abdominal 
]>aracentcsis, following which the fluid gradually returned. It finally dis- 
apjiearcd under thyroid therapy. In his summary he states : “ A case is 
reported of well advanced myxedema presenting the unusual features of 
atony of the bladder, myxedema heart, and free fluid in the abdominal and 
])lenral spaces, fl'he fluid in the abdomen was found to have an unusually 
liigh protein content. It is believed that, the atony of the bladder was a 
result of thyroid insufficiency and that the free fluid represented true 
myxedema fluid and not a manifestation of cardiac failure.” 

In a personal communication Christian" stales: “So far as I know, 
there are no observations in the literature in regard to pericardial effusion 
in myxedema. I'Vom time to time, people have expressed the idea that 
so-called myxedema heart was pericardial effusion and not an involvement 
ill the myocardium, but I think no one has proved this. . . . The rapid 
decrease in the size of the heart following thyroid administration has also 
made this explanation of pericardial effusion probable. However, the only 
real proof will he the actual ta})ping of the pericardium with removal of the 
fluid. I have myself observed and proved by tapping, both peritoneal 
and pleural, accumulations of fluid in myxedema, and then have seen them 
disap]Hav with thyroid extract. Consequently. I am entirely expectant of 
seei!5g the same thing happen with the ])ericardium,’' 

tiorriou."’ in a report on “ Some Clinical Aspects of Hypothyroidism,” 
e.dls attfution to the occa.sional similarity of its clinical manifestatiojis to 
thoa.' of pernicious anemia, chroitic nephritis, migraine, and ])ericarditis 
v.Fli eh'ttsioti. hi his paper, he describes one case of myxedeuia with peri- 
I .'iolial etVji^ion occitrring in a man of 68, whose cojuplaints were shortness 
‘M i>rc:ith :uid swelling of ilie face and lower e.xtremities. On physical 
i'xiKvSxunitnn the cartliac dullness measured 2d centimeters laterally; the 


laa.rt i-ouud; \\ere alrtiost iiiaudiblc; roentgen-ray examination confirmed 
th" t.f j>eric;trdial effn-don. 'I'lic basal metabolic rate was minus 

• d. t tv.u (.eca'^ii.n’^. the pericarditim \v;is tapped and 1500 c.c. of 
C- as'ih. r thaid were resiioved. hioculatioii of a guitiea j)ig with this 




•, idfrici- fu' tiiberciilo-is. On projK-rly graduated 00^^05 f>{ 
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thyroid extract the basal metabolic rate returned to normal, and the peri- 
cardial effusion disappeared. 

In view of the fact that so few cases of effusion into the serous cavities 
of the body in myxedema have been reported and since, as far as I am able 
to determine, in only one of these did the effusion occur in the pericardial 
sac, I herewith submit the following report : 

Case History 

A. W. H., male, aged 39, referred by Dr. George W. Murgatroyd, entered the 
Maryland General Hospital on ]\rarch 23, 1931. His family history was unimportant. 
His past history was negative with the exception of an illness at the age of six, which 
was possibly rheumatic fever. His present illness began in 1925, when he was 33 



Fig. 1. Chest film on admission before pericardium was tapped. 


vears of age. with a feeling of exhaustion. He continued to work until March 1, 
1927. One week later, he entered St. Agnes’ Hospital. An abstract of the St. Agnes’ 
Hospital records is herewith presented : 

Chief Complaint: Marked weakness associated with cough and shortness of 
breath. Physical examination : pale, anemic looking young man. Skin very dry and 
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scaly ; hair thick and dry ; eyelids edematous ; thyroid not palpable. Cardiac dullness 
increased to the left to the mid-axillary line; and likewise definitely increased to the 
right, with olditeration of the cardio-hepatic angle. The increase in the area of car- 
diac dullness found on physical examination was confirmed by roentgen-ray study. 
No murmurs were heard and there was no arrhythmia. The blood pressure was 110 
systolic and 70 diastolic. The lungs showed moderate dullness at both bases posteri- 
oVh'. The abdomen was soft, and the liver enlarged; its lower border was three 
fingers’ breadth below the costal margin, somewhat firmer tlian normal, the surface 
smootli and regular. There was sHglit edema of the extremities. The reflexes were 
normal. 



t 


’I'cc rcci.tdv J.uiw tiic tollowing laboratory studie.s; Blood Wassermann negative, 
/(t per cent; erythrocyte.'; 4,500,000; leukocyte.'; 10, .100; normal differ- 
cii'nu. Van ilen Bcrgh te.-t: direct and indirect negative. Icterus index 5. 
r.ntdy-is < tf-.i meal); free hydrochloric acid 10 degrees; total acidity 19. 
run;; > p ■-.•'.lie pia-. jjy l.fCt); te.sts for .sugar and albumin negative: microscopic 
c. BeiKil functiott test ( ijuravemm-; phenolsulphon[ihtlialein) : 
;‘’.r L'' p>i-r ci nt ; half hour 8 cent; total 25 per cent, 

nf chronic |:cric.'trditi> with etTusiou was made, 'khe pericardium 
a;;. I ido t c,c. o' clear, ‘•traw colored fluirl were removed. The s[5ecific 
t patient remairied in St, Agues’ Ilo-pital for four v/ceks ant! 
inn-'h sTnprr.ved. He returntal to hi- tr.'ide, elertrotypiug, atul 


i'-a'.’i 
A K 




tv. th*' 


omsmer f>f 1027. Duritsg this tiut'* there was 
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a gradual return of s 3 nnptonis, and lie was again compelled to give up his position. 
From the time he gave up his position in August 1927 until he entered the Maryland 
General Hospital in March 1931 (nearly four j'ears), he remained a semi-invalid and 
unable to work. When he entered the Maryland General Hospital, he presented a 
typical picture of myxedema. His chief complaints were shortness of breath, pro- 
nounced weakness, swelling of the extremities, and great sensitiveness to cold. He 
was mentally very sluggish and responded to questions slowly. The least effort 
seemed completely to exhaust him. He was unable to lie down in comfort on account 
of sliortness of breath. There was marked puffiness of the eyelids and face. There 



was slight pitting edema of the lower extremities. His skin was very dry; it was 
especially scaly on the arms and legs, and apparently somewhat thickened everywhere. 
The hair was extremely dry, very coarse and thick. There was no loss of hair on 
any portion of the bod}^ except on the legs below the knees. His tongue was coated 
and very dry. The area of cardiac dullness was markedly increased, with a transverse 
measurement of 24 centimeters ; the cardio-hepatic angle was obliterated. The physi- 
cal signs of enormous increase in the area of cardiac dullness were confirmed by 
fluoroscopy and roentgen-ray films. In addition to confirming these physical findings, 
the fluoroscopic studj" also showed complete absence of pulsation in the cardiac 
shadow. The apex beat was not visible; it was barely possible to hear the heart 
sounds. The pulse rate was 70 per minute and regular. The blood pressure was 120 
sj'stolic and 70 diastolic. No sclerosis of the peripheral vessels was apparent. The 
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lungs showed a few moist rales at both bases posteriorly. There was no shifting ab- 
dominal dullness. The liver was enlarged ; its lower border was three fingers’ breadth 
below the costal margin, somewhat firmer than normal, and not sensitive to pressure. 
There was slight edema of the extremities. The deep reflexes gave responses within 
normal limits. 

Special Studies: Blood Wassermann negative. Hemoglobin 75 per cent; erythro- 
cytes 3,750,000; leukocytes 7,100; normal differential count. Blood urea 32.4 milli- 
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c.c. of fluid removed. Even though 800 c.c. of fluid were removed, a large quantity 
still remained, as evidenced by roentgen-raj’^ films taken immediately after the peri- 
cardium had been tapped. The fluid contained no blood and formed no clots; its 
specific gravity was 1.022. The Rivalta test was positive; protein 45 grams per liter. 
Smears: polynuclear cells 50 per cent, l 3 ’mphocytes 12 per cent, endothelial cells 38 
per cent. No organisms were found. Stained smears sliowed no tubercle bacilli; 
culture on blood agar remained sterile; guinea pig inoculation proved negative for 
tuberculosis. 



Fig. 5. X-ray film, 17 months after beginning of thyroid extract. 


It is interesting to note the striking resemblance that exists between the clinical his- 
toiy, plwsical examination and the laboratorj"- studies made in St. Agnes’ Hospital and 
tliose made in the Mar 3 dand General Hospital four 3 'ears later. When this is borne in 
mind, I think one is justified in drawing the following conclusions: (1) that the large 
pericardial effusion found in St. Agnes’ Hospital was not due, as thought, to chronic 
pericarditis but to nyxedema; ( 2 ) that tlie patient had been suffering from m 3 ’xedeina 
from the onset of his S 3 ’niptoms, which were first noticed six 3 ’ears before thyroid 
therap 3 ' was instituted. 
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The initial dose of thyroid extract was small, % grain three times a day. The 
dose was gradually increased until at the end of three months, the patient was getting ^ 
% grain three times a day. This amount of thyroid brought the basal metabolic rate-' 
up from a minus 45 to a minus 10. With this rise in metabolic rate, the pericardial 
effusion entirely disappeared as shown by physical examination and roentgen-ray 
study. There was marked improvement in the patient’s general condition. His mental 
condition returned to normal, and he became interested in life for the first time in 
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In addition to the basal metabolic determinations made at regular intervals, there 
have been frequent roentgen-raj’- studies of the heart. The heart has remained normal 
in size. Since the fluid disappeared from the pericardium there has been no evidence 
of its return. Only once since thyroid treatment was begun has it been discontinued. 
This was done at the suggestion of Dr. William F. Rienhoff in an effort to determine 
whether or not there was any change in the calcium content of the blood in chronic 
pericardial effusion in myxedema. The first calcium determination was made while 
the patient was still taking thyroid extract; this showed 10.5 milligrams of calcium 
per 100 c.c. blood. Thyroid therapy was discontinued for 16 daj’^s, when a second 
calcium determination was made; this showed 10 milligrams per 100 c.c. blood. These 
two determinations approximate each other so closely that it seems apparent that tlie 
stopping of tlie tliyroid did not influence tlie calcium content of the blood. There was, 
however, a drop of 22 per cent in the basal metabolic rate in the 16 day period during 
which the thyroid therapy was discontinued. It is now two and a half years since 
thyroid therapy was instituted. Throughout this time thyroid extract has been given 
continuously, except for the short intermission while tlie blood calcium determinations 
were being made. No other medicat-J-on has been given. While the patient’s physical 
condition has not improved sufficiently to enable him to return to his occupation of 
electrotyping, he has -been able, however, to do fess strenuous work and has been 
holding a responsible office position for the past four months. He looks and feels 
quite well. 

Summary 

A case of chrottic pericardial effusion occurring in myxedema is pre- 
sented. The pericardial effusion was rapidly absorbed when sufficient 
thyroid was given to bring the metabolic rate up to the accepted low normal. 
It seems apparent therefore, that chronic pericardial effusion does occur in 
some cases of myxedema, although the etiological relationship of the 
myxedema to the pericardial effusion is not clearly understood. 
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THE EFFECT OF CALCIUM ON THE STORAGE OF 
COLLOID IN THE THYROID GLAND 

By Jacou Ku'jn% Al.D., Chiauja, Illiufus 

For sonic lime iodine lias been emphasized as the most important factor 
in thyroid fnnclion. Iodine, however, is only one factor. Calcinm is ;m- 
olher element necessary to proper thyroid function. Various aspects (*f 
the problem have been discussed by Berry,' Ilellwij;,' Kottman,'’' /Xbelin,^ 
and Juanita Thompson.'' As the latter has stated, lioth calcium and iofline 
exert important inlluenccs on the thyroid, the normal function of which 
seems to depend on a proper relation between these two elements. Calcium 
in limestone areas has been stressed as an important factor in the causation 
of goiter, through a water supply rich in this element. More recently Jlell- 
wig has demonstrated that excess of calcium in the jiresence of iodine 
deficiency causes h 3 'perplastic changes in the thyroid. The results of his 
investigations suggest again that normal thyroid function may depend on 
the conjoint action of calcium and iodine. The purpose of my study is to 
determine what influence calcium exerts in the storage of colloid in the 
thyroid; particularly in the presence of tbyroglobulin as well as of an 
excess of iodine in the water suppl\% The investigation was begun as a 
result of an interesting clinical experience in which the administration of 
calcium exerted a definite curative effect in acute hypcrlhyroidism.“ This 
raised the question: What effect has calcium on the function and structure 
of the thyroid gland which gives it therapeutic properties in clinical hyper- 
thyroidism ? 

• Experiments 

Thirty-six young white rats, 250 to 300 grams in average weight, were 
separated into six groups, which were kept separate in clean wire cages and 
were all fed a liberal general diet. Group 1 received distilled water for 
drinking and daily injections of 0.5 c.c. of a 2 per cent hog tbyroglobulin. 
Group 2 was given 5 per cent calcium lactate water for drinking, and daily 
injections of 0.5 c.c. of a 2 per cent solution of tbyroglobulin. Group 3 
received distilled water for drinking, daily injections of tbyroglobulin, and 
a daily subcutaneous injection of 1 c.c. of a 10 per cent solution of calcium 
gluconate. Series 1 to 3 were started on April 27, 1932 and were terminated 
by chloroforming on May 16, 1933. The thyroids were immediately dis- 
sected out, measured, and fixed in 10 per cent formalin. Group 4 was given 
1 per cent potassium iodide in distilled water for drinking and no calcium. 
Group 5 received 1 per cent potassium iodide in distilled water for drinking, 
and daily injections of 1 c.c. of a 10 per cent solution of calcium gluconate. 
Groups 4 and 5 were begun on May 20, 1933 and chloroformed on June 20, 

Inf ectbuT wiSes December 1, 1933. From tlic John McCormick In.stitntc for 
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1933. In group 4, two rats died of intercnrrent infection. These were 
rejected. A series of six rats on the general laboratory diet and tap water 
served as controls. The thyroid tissues were imbedded in celloidin and 
sections 10 to 15 microns thick were stained with hematoxylin and eosin. 
Thiclv sections Avere chosen because they give a better concept of the shape 
and size of the follicles. In order to render the results as objective as 
possible, measurements of the follicles were made with an ocular micrometer. 
In each animal the diameters of 25 of the largest follicles were measured 
in scattered sections of the series and the average follicular diameter com- 
puted. As a checlv on the accuracy of the measurements, 100 additional 
follicles were counted in scattered sections of each rat series and the results 
tabulated. (See tables 1 and 2.) Thus in each series 250 follicles were 
measured. Since peripheral follicles are often larger than internal ones, 
half of the measurements were taken in the center of a section. In this 
manner a certain estimate could be obtained as to the aA’^erage size of the 
th 3 'roid follicle Avhich was used as an index of colloid storage. 

Results 

The results of the gross thyroid measurements and follicular index a're 
recorded in tables 1 and 2. The normal average follicular diameter was 
214 microns. This is not presented as an absolute value: the variability of 
tlie structure of the thyroid gland under diverse conditions is well known. 
However, under the given conditions tlie index may serve as a measure for 
comparison. In the normal resting glands, the colloid was thin, and stained 
faintty Avith eosin. In the other groups the colloid seemed dense and AA^as 
markedly eosinophilic. The rats receiAung tltyroglobulin and no calcium 
shoAved a slight increase of colloid storage as compared Avith the normal; 
228 microns compared to 214 microns (6 per cent). The group receiving 
an excess of calcium lactate in the drinking Avater presented the greatest 
storage of colloid, 49 per cent above normal. The calcium gluconate group 
also shoAved a definite increase in colloid storage, 33 per cent above normal, 
as compared Avith a 6 per cent increase Avith tliyroglobulin alone. This 
appears to demonstrate that calcium increases the storage of colloid in the 
presence of an experimental excess of thyroglobulin. This fact may explain 
the therapeutic action of calcium in clinical hyperthyroidism. The storage 
of colloid in the presence of excesswe amounts of iodine is illustrated by 
series 4 and 5. With no calcium, 1 per cent potassium iodide caused an 
apparent 10 per cent increase of colloid storage as compared to the normal. 
HoAveA'^er, Avith the administration of calcium gluconate in the presence of 
an excess of iodine tliis increase reached 38 per cent. In group 3, rat 5 
had a rather Ioav follicular index (141 microns) and epithelial hyperplasia. 
This AA'as associated Avidi a suppuration in the trachea. The same applies 
to rat 2 in group 4, and rat 4 in group 5. Nevertheless the rats Avhich 
receiA’ed calcium shoAved greater colloid storage CA^en in the presence of 
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Table II 

(100 Follicles in Each Series) 


Group 1 

Distilled H^O- 
Thyroglobulin 

Group 2 
Calcium Lac- 
tate-Thyro- 
globulin 

Group 3 
Calcium Glu- 
conate-Thyro- 
globulin 

Group 4 

1% Id Water 
No Calcium 

Group 5 

1% ICI Water 
Calcium 
Gluconate 

Group 6 

Normal Diet 
Control-Series 

Diameter of 
Follicles, 
Microns 

Diameter of 
Follicles, 
Microns 

Diameter of 
Follicles, 
Microns 

Diameter of ' 
Follicles, 
Microns 

Diameter of 
Follicles, 
Microns 

Diameter of 
Follicles, 
Microns 

230 

309 

274 

230 

287 

213 

Average Measurement for 250 Follicles 

218 

319 

285 

236 

296 

214 


infection. Gross measurements indicated abnormal size of follicles (colloid 
goiter) in rats 2, 4, and 5 in the group receiving 1 per cent potassium iodide 
water and no calcium. All the other animals presented practically normal 
measurements of the total thyroid gland (5 by 2 by 1 to 6 by 2.5 by 1 mm.). 
The gross appearance of the cut surface varied. The gland might appear 
pink with much colloid, or hyperemic and seemingly poor in colloid. 

Summary 

1. Calcium either by mouth or hypodermically increases the amount of 
colloid in the thyroid gland in the rat in the presence of excess of thyro- 
globulin and iodine. 

2. Intercurrent respiratory infection may cause a decrease of colloid 
storage and of hyperplasia. Even in these animals calcium increased the 
storage of colloid. 

3. The therapeutic action of calcium in hyperthyroidism may be due to 
this property of increasing colloid storage in the presence of an excess of 
thyroglobulin. 
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NOMENCLATURE OF THE DISORDERS OF INSULIN 
SECRETION: DIABETES MELLITUS, HYPER- 
INSULINISM AND DYSINSULINISM 

AN ANALYTICAL REVIEW OF DATA RELEVANT TO THE 
CLASSIFICATION AND TERMINOLOGY OF THE SE- 
CRETORY DISORDERS OF THE ISLANDS OF 
LANGERHANS OF THE PANCREAS 

By Sealk Hauuis, M.D., B'.A.C.P., BinnincjluDn, AUihasna 

The classification and nomenclature of the secretory disorders of the 
islands of Langerhans of the pancreas is of importance, as it is in all 
diseases. According to the recently compiled book, “ A Standard Classified 
Nomenclature of Disease,” ’ ^Yhich has been ado])led by tbc leading hospitals 
in America, the ideal name for a disease should identify it with the organ 
involved (topographic), and with the pathologic and physiologic changes 
that occur in the glands, or other tissues, which cause the phenomena ob- 
served in the condition (etiologic). In the classification and nomenclature 
of the secretory disorders of the pituitary, thyroid and adrenal glands, the 
topographic and etiologic factors have been considered ; thus it seems logical 
that the same method of nomenclature should be adopted in the terminology 
of the disorders of the internal secretion of the pancreas. 

Rowe ■ in his recent book on ” The Differential Diagnosis of Endocrine 
Disorders.” discussing the terminology of the secretory disorders of the 
endocrine gland, says ; 

The term hypofunction is applied to that condition in whiclr the clinical and 
laboratory findings indicate a lowered fnnctional level — the extreme picture of which 
may be produced by complete ablation of the gland, in other words, a state of demon-- 
strable diminution or lack of internal secretory activity. 

Hyperfunction is used to indicate a condition in which all measurable abnormal 
function levels are of opposite sign to those pronounced by ablation. 

Dysfunction states are those in which evidences of hyper- and hypo-activity are 
simultaneously observed. Such conditions arise, for example, when endocrine organs 
initially hyperactive are undergoing a functional evolution to an ultimate hypo-active 
state. Years ago Cushing called attention to such involutions in acromegah', and the 
writer and his associates have frequently observed analogous conditions in thyroid 
disease. 

In the nomenclature of the disorders of thyroid secretion, the following 
terms are in general use; hyperthyroidism, synonymous with toxic goiter, 
exophthalmic goiter, and Graves’ disease; dysthyroidism, i.e., imperfect 
thyroid function; and hypothyroidism, synonymous with myxedema and 
cretinism. The secretory disturbances of the pituitary glands, described by 
Cushing and others, are called hyperpituitarism, dyspituitarism, and hypo- 
pituitarism. Likewise, hyperadrenalisin, dysadrenia and Itypoadrenalism 

* Received for publication December 28, 1933. 
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are accepted terms for describing the syndromes resulting from the exces- 
sive, irregular, or deficient secretion of adrenin (epinephrin). 

The discovery of insulin by Banting,® and the observation that an 
excessive dose of insulin produces hypoglycemia with definite symptoms 
(Banting, Campbell and Fletcher,^ Noble and MacLeod,®) made it certain 
that some one would recognize cases resulting from the spontaneous exces- 
sive secretion of the hormone of the pancreas, Avhich Schaffer ® had pre- 
viously called insulin. In 1923, when nondiabetics were observed to 
have symptoms identical with those of an insulin reaction and found to 
have abnormally low blood sugars during the attacks, the question of the 
nomenclature of the disorders of the islands of Langerhans was considered.'" 
It was logical to regard them as analogous to the secretory disorders of other 
organs of internal secretion, i.e., thyroid, pituitary, and adrenals, all of 
whicli had been recognized and named, using in their terminolog}’^, the prefix 
Hyper when tliere was excessive secretion, Jiypo when there was deficient 
secretion, and dys when the secretion was irregular ; and the suffix ism was 
used to refer to the state, or action, of the organ involved. It, therefore, 
would seem that the disorders resulting from the excessive, uncontrolled, or 
deficient internal secretion of the islet cells of the pancreas should be called 
respective!)' hyperinsulinism, dysinsulinism, and hypoinsulinism, the latter 
to be S}monymous with, but never to supplant, the long accepted term diabetes 
mellitus. 

Hypoinsulinism Synonymous zvifh Diabetes Mellitus. If diabetes mel- 
litus, a disease due to a deficiency of insulin, had been discovered since the 
scientific nomenclature of disease has been adopted it would be called hypo- 
insulinism; but the ancient Greeks, observing polyuria, called the disease 
associated with it diabetes, meaning a syphon, or a fountain; and when, 
according to tradition, bees were seen swarming around the urine of patients 
from whom urine flo-wed like water spouting from the syphon of a fountain, 
the term mellitus, meaning honey, was added. Thus the term diabetes 
mellitus has been used since the dawn of medical histor)' to describe the 
disease entity characterized by hyperglycemia, polyuria, glycosuria, and a 
tendency' to ketosis. 

Greek medical nomenclature would not be regarded as altogether scien- 
tific in the twentieth century, but the names they gave many diseases are so 
expressive and impressive that they have lived through the centuries ; and no 
doubt the term diabetes mellitus will endure until the end of time. Certainly 
the good old name diabetes mellitus, though not as scientific as hypoinsu- 
linism, has merit, and with sanction of long usage, it will and should be 
continued to be used. 

Until more of practical value has been proved regarding the independent 
action of the pituitary, thyroid and adrenal hormones in carbohydrate metab- 
olism, it would seem that Allen, Joslin, Banting, Opie, Cecil, Warren and 
others, who are regarded as authorities on diabetes, are correct in tlieir 
conclusion that diabetes mellitus is essentially due to the deficient secretion 
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of insulin. Therefore, the term hypoinsnlinism may he u.setl correctly, 
except perhaps in rare cases, as being synonymous with diabetes mellitus. 
Granting that extra-insular innucnccs, as the excessive secretion of the 
antagonistic hormones by the hypophysis, thyroid and adrenals, were pri- 
marily responsible for decreased insulin production, or availability, in 
diabetes the expression hypoinsnlinism would be just as apj)ropriate as if 
there were actual lesions of the pancreas. 

Hyperglycemia. Hyperglycemia, regardless of its etiology, is not a 
disease entity and should Ik classified as a condition, and not a disease, of 
the blood. Hyperglycemia cannot l)e considered as being synonymous with 
diabetes mellitus, though it usually is a manifestation of the disease. 

Hyperglycemia occurs frcciucntly in nondiabelics. In blood sugar 
studies (Folin-Wu method) up to October 1, 19,33, on 3076 patients, most 
of them routine fasting blood sugars on patients sent to us for the diagnosis 
and treatment of gastrointestinal and nutritional disorders. 777 were found 
to have hyperglycemia. Of these, according to Joslin’s criteria,'’'’ 535 had 
true diabetes mellitus leaving 242 of 2541 nondiabelics, or 9.5 per cent, 
who had fasting blood sugars of more than 0.120 per cent. Of these 242 
hyperglycemics, in 187 the fasting blood sugars were between 0.121 and 
0.140 per cent. In 36 who did not have glyco.suria the blood sugars were 
betAveen 0.141 and 0.160 per cent, while 19 nonglycosurics had blood sugars 
above 0.160 per cent. According to Priscilla White,'' associated with 
Joslin, all of the 19 with post])randial blood sugar rise above 0.160 per 
cent should be classified as true diabetics. This would bring our scries of 
cases of diabetes to 554 up to October 1, 1933. 

There no doubt is a higher incidence of hyperglycemia in our scries of 
cases studied than would be found in general practice, or in a general hos- 
pital, because many of the patients on whom fasting blood sugars were made 
were referred for suspected diabetes; but this observation shows that hyper- 
glycemia without diabetes occurs frequently. Certainly a patient cannot 
be assumed to have diabetes because he has hyperglycemia of a moderate 
degree. There are many diseases besides diabetes in which hyperglycemia 


occurs. 


No one would think of reporting a case of hyperglycemia, unless the 
term were used as a functional diagnosis, or as a qualifying term added to 
the name of the disease of the pancreas or other organ, which was the pri- 
mary cause of the high blood sugar ; yet many clinicians have reported cases 
of “ hypoglycemia,” a condition which usually results from the opposite 
secretory disorder of the pancreas (hyperinsulinism), and which is no more 
a disease entity than hyperglycemia.’'*’ 

Glycosuria. Glycosuria, like hyperglycemia, is usually a manifestation 
of diabetes, and is not a disease. Glycosuria, therefore, cannot be regarded 
as being synonymous with diabetes. 

Joslin is safe and conservative in his opinion that the glycosuric pa- 
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tient should be considered as a real or potential diabetic until proved other- 
wise. He said : 

Gb'cosuria usuall}' is dependent upon disease of the pancreas, particular!)" of the 
islands of Langerhans. My rule in the treatment of diabetes is to consider any 
patient who has sugar in the urine demonstrable by any of the common tests to have 
diabetes mellitus and to treat him as a diabetic until the contrary is proved. This 
procedure is safer for the patient, than to make use of the term glycosuria which 
begets indifference and ma)'- lead to disaster. It is convenient to classify patients with 
glycosuria, or with a history of glycosuria into four groups: true diabetics, potential 
diabetics, renal glycosurics, and unclassified diabetics. Under true diabetics are placed 
patients whose blood sugars on an unrestricted diet are 0.14 per cent or more fasting, 
or 0.17 per cent or more after a meal with simultaneous glycosuria which is plainly 
related to diet. 

Jjoslin,®^ however, found in a study of 6000 glycosuric patients that only 
5086, 85 per cent, had true diabetes, leaving 15 per cent of nondiabetic 
gtycosurics. 

In a recent stud}" of our records up to October 1, 1933 of routine night 
and morning examinations of the urine of 6641 patients, largely adults 
usually referred by physicians for gastrointestinal and nutritional disorders. 
818 had glycosuria. Applying Joslin’s criteria for establishing a diag- 
nosis of true diabetes, i.e., the simultaneous presence of sugar in the urine, 
and fasting blood sugar of 0.14 per cent or more, or 0.17 per cent or more 
after a meal, 535 (66.6 per cent) were found to have diabetes, leaving 285 
(33.4 per cent) of nondiabetics with glycosuria. Perhaps the reason why a 
larger percentage of glycosurics in our series were classed as nondiabetics 
tlian Joslin found in his larger series was because less than 10 per cent of 
our patients were diabetics, and no doubt a larger proportion of tlie patients 
referred to Joslin are sent because of actual or suspected diabetes. 

Many of our nondiabetics in whom sugar was found in the routine 
examination of urine were studied for only one or two days, so it is probable 
that many of them would have been found to have true diabetes if time had 
been given for glucose tolerance tests. From these observations the con- 
clusion must be drawn that glycosuria without diabetes is relatively frequent 
in many conditions. Glycosuria, therefore, has no place in the terminolog}" 
of the disorders of insulin secretion, except as a qualifying functional 
diagnosis of many diseases. 

Of the 181 nondiabetics in our series with moderate h}"perglycemia, i.e., 
fasting blood sugar between 0.121 and 0.140 per cent, 29 had glycosuria. 
Most of this group, particularly those ivith both moderate hyperglycemia 
and glycosuria, were considered as potential diabetics. No doubt many of 
them would have been found to be true diabetics had the opportunity been 
given to make glucose tolerance tests upon them. 

It is interesting to note that, up to October 1, 1933, of 218 nondiabetic 
patients with hypoglycemia, i.e., with fasting blood sugars below 0.080 per 
cent, 42 (19 per cent) had sugar in their urine. In 86 of these, in which 
there seems to be no doubt of the diagnosis of hyperinsulinism, 22 (26 per 
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cent) had glycosuria. Several of the.se were sent in flingnosed from the 
glycosuria, Vilhont blood sngar .studies, as diabetes. Of hypoglycetnics. 
comklered as borderline cases of hyperinsnlinism, 11 (19 per cent) had 
glycosuria. Of 74 hypoglyceniics without .symptoms of hyperinsnlinism. 
9 (12.2 per cent) had glycosuria. 

As a check, the incidence of glycosuria in conditions in which there was 
no evidence of disturbed insulin secretion was studied. Tn 576 jialients 
diagnosed as having gastric and duodenal ulcers, in routine examination of 
night and morning specimens of urine, 44, a percentage of 7.8. were found 
with glycosuria. In 978 diagnosed as psycho-neurasthenia, usually with 
symptoms due to gastrointestinal neuroses, only 58, or 5.9 per cent, had 
sugar in their urine. 

The conclusion must he drawn from these studies that glycosuria is 
found in many diseases besides diabetes; and that since glycosuria was found 
in 26 per cent of patients with hypoglycemia and symptoms of hyperinsu- 
Hnism, the low renal threshold may be due to disturbed insular function. 


Hypertnsulinjsm 

The terminology of the recently recognized disorders resulting from the 
assumed excessive secretion of insulin, or deficiency of anti-insulin sub- 
stance, has been discussed by a number of clinicians who have reported cases 
of patients suffering from hypogl 3 'cemic symptoms. In the first cases re- 
ported in which nondiabetics had symptoms identical with the reaction 
observed in diabetics from overdoses of insulin (induced hypcrinstilinism) 
the condition was called hyperinsulinism."*^ A year later Cammidge re- 
ported two cases of “ hypoglycemia " which he assumed was due to defective 
glycogenesis by the liver. In November 1924 Jonas ” cited a case of 
“ hypoglycemia ” reported by Hartman and Rieman, and reported another 
case, that of a diabetic who, a number of days after insulin therapy was 
discontinued, died in hypoglycemia (blood sugar 0.040 per cent). Jonas 
suggested the term “ spontaneous hypoglycemia ” to describe such cases. 
In 1925 John reported two cases of “ hyperinsnlinism,” one of a diabetic 
and the other a nondiabetic, who had symptoms of hypoglycemia with low 
blood sugars. John concluded that “ the phenomenon must be due to some 
irregularity, or oversensitiveness of the insnlogenic regulating mechanism.” 

In 1927 Wilder, Allan, Power and Robertson first proved patho- 
logically the existence of hyperinsnlinism. Theirs also was the first reported 
case of hyperinsulinism due to a neoplasm of the islands of Langerhans in 
which there were recurring attacks of convulsions and unconsciousness. 
Their classical report of the case of a physician who died in hypogK^cemia 
from an inoperable islet cell carcinoma, which they studied at autopsy, is 
perhaps the most important contribution to the literature on hyperinsulinism. 
Finney and Finney in 1928 reported the first successful resection of a large 
portion of the pancreas for hyperinsulinism (fasting blood sugar 0.030 per 
cent). The pancreas was normal in appearance and microscopic section 
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showed normal islet cells. The patient’s blood sugar was higher after the 
operation, but for a time she had psychic symptoms, though she Avas greatly 
benefited by the operation. Dr. Finney states fiA^e years after the operation 
that she is in good health. Pribram in 1928 reported three cases of 
“ chronic hypoglycemia ” and he suggested the term “ glycopenia ” as 
descripth'e of sucli cases. Allan in 1929 reported tAvo cases of “ hyper- 
insulinism ” in AAdiich there Avas hypogtycemia Avith coiiAmlsions and uncon- 
sciousness. Resection of a portion of the pancreas by Judd^' in one of 
Allan’s cases resulted in improA^ement to the extent that the hypoglycemic 
symptoms AA^ere milder. Hartmann in January 1929 reported a case of 
“ idiopathic h)^poglycemia ” in a negro AAdio died in a state epileptic institu- 
tion. Winans in 1928 reported three cases of “ chronic hypoglycemia ” in 
obese patients, AA'hich he ascribed to “ OA’^eractivity of the pancreas.” 
Waters'® in 1929 reported three cases of “spontaneous hypoglycemia.” 

Carr, Parker, GraA^e, Fisher and Larrimore in August 1931 reported a 
case of “ hyperinsulinism ” in AA'hich the hypoglycemia (blood sugar 0.042 
per cent) AA'as associated AA'ith recurring attacks of unconsciousness and con- 
A'Ulsions. RemoA^al of a pancreatic adenoma cured the patient. Gammon 
and Tenery in 1931 reported a case of “ h3fpoglycemia,” “ due to hyper- 
insulinism ” and they suggested the term “ dysinsulinosis ” as descriptwe of 
the condition. Marsh in 1930 reported nine cases of mild “ hyperinsulin- 
ism.” Phillips®^ in 1931 reported a case of “hypoglycemia” in Avhich 
autops}’’ reA^ealed hyperplasia of the islands of Langerhans thus suggesting 
an organic basis for hyperinsulinism in one patient aa4io did not have adenoma 
of the pancreas. A number of other cases have been reported by American 
clinicians, some using the term hyperinsulinism and others hypoglycemia. 
Avith A'arious qualifying Avwds. Derick “ more recently reported a case of 
“ spontaneous hyperinsulinism ” due to an islet cell adenoma, in Avhich the 
patient AA'^as cured by operation. EA^arts Graham and Womack up to 
December 1933 had successful^ operated upon four adenomas of the pan- 
creas, and had resected the pancreas in three additional cases of “ hypo- 
glycemia ” in Avhich adenomas AA-^ere not found. 

Most of the British clinicians aa'Iio have reported cases, folloAV the lead 
of Cammidge, and use the term chronic hypoglycemia. Cammidge con- 
siders tliat chronic infections of the Ih-er and pancreas play an important 
role in the etiology of hypogtycemia, because, as he says : “ Chronic catarrh 
of the upper intestines is generally associated Avith an infection of tlie bile 
and pancreas ducts, and the consequent disturbance of the liver and pancreas 
may contribute to the production of a Ioav blood sugar.” 

Wauchope,®’ in one of the most comprehensive revieAvs of the general 
subject of “ hypoglycemia ” that has been published, employs the terms 
“ spontaneous hypoglycemia,” and “ functional hyperinsulinism.” Wau- 
chope’s bibliograph}^ on the subject of hypoglycemia and hyperinsulinism in 
all its phases is one of the most extensiA^e in the literature on this new 
disease entity. 
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Moore,"*' of Dublin, reported a case of " spontaneous liypo'.dyccinia ” 
which he considered as due to “ insiiliuism.’' Sippe and linstock'"’ in a 
recent nnnibcr of the /luslralian Medical Journal reported 25 cases of “ hy- 
poglycemia ” and in their excellent survey they describe as “ true hypo- 
glycemia,” the “fulminating types” ((a) confusional or comatose, (h) 
epileptiform, (c) abdominal, (d) migrainous, (e) asthmatic, (f) vertigi- 
nous, (g) cardiac) and “ chronic hypoglycemia.” Sippe and Bostock con- 
sider “ hypoglycemia ” practically as common as hyperglycemia. In a large 
series of cases met with in general practice (in Brisbane, Australia) the 
“ percentage of cases of hypoglycemia was 0.47 and that of diabetes 0.51.” 

The first book to be written on hypoglycemia and hyperinsulinism was 
by a Frenchman, Jean Sigwald, entitled ‘‘ LT-Iypoglycemie,” with a fore- 
word by Professor M. Ralhery. In its 320 pages this very excellent mono- 
graph covers the literature up to 1932 on the various phases of hypoglycemia, 
including “ spontaneous hypoglycemia,” “ experimental hypoglycemia,” i.e., 
in animals by the use of insulin, and “ hyperinsulinism ” — “ hypoglycemic 
par hyperpancreatie.” 

Most of the German medical writers who have reported cases, as 
Krause,**^ use the word “ hyperinsulinism.” One of the most comprehensive 
papers that has been written on the subject is by Professor Max Rosenberg 
of Berlin on artificial and spontaneous hyperinsulinism, in which he brings 
out definitely that the manifestations of h 3 'perinsulinism induced by giving 
excessive doses of insulin to animals and men are the same as those which 


occur in “ spontaneous hyperinsulinism.” It is interesting to note in the 
141 references in Rosenberg’s article how thoroughly he has covered the 
American literature on hyperinsulinism. 

The only reference found in the Italian literature was the report of a 
case of “ spontaneous hyperinsulinism ” by Stief.**** Three references have . 
been found in the Scandinavian literature, one by Hagedorn in which he 
reports two mild cases of “ spontaneous hj’poglycemia ” ; one by Ehrstrom 
in which he reports a case of “ chronic pancreatitis with hyperinsulinism ” ; 
and a third by Sjogren and Tillgren who, in discussing the confusional 
or manic states observed in a case in which there was hypoglycemia, use the 
word “ insulinism ” to convey the idea of an excessive secretion of insulin 
by the pancreas. 

It is evident from the various words and terms that have been used to 
describe the disorder due to the uninhibited, or excessive, secretion of insulin 
that there is need for a clarifying classification and nomenclature on this 
disease entity. 

Spontaneous Hypoglycemia or Hyperinsulinism? It has been sug- 
gested that “ for the present it would seem more in accordance with our * 
actual lack of knowledge to designate all cases of hypoglycemia in which no 
definite proof of cause exists as spontaneous or idiopathic hypoglycemia 
rather than as cases of hyperinsulinism,” reserving the word hyperin- 
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sulinism for the cases of hypoglycemia in which operation, or autopsy, 
proves the diagnosis. 

If this criterion were held necessary for diagnosis in all internal dis- 
eases, few diagnoses would be made before operation or autopsy. Apply 
the criterion of " proof and cause ” and few cases could be diagnosed as 
diabetes mellitus, because, as is well known, in many cases of diabetes even 
the autopsy shows no demonstrable lesion of the pancreas, or other organs 
that may be concerned in producing hyperglycemia; yet with very few 
exceptions, authorities on diabetes agree that the pancreas is the essential 
organ involved. Except in rare cases, whenever the diagnosis of diabetes 
is made it is assumed tliat there is a deficient secretion of insulin, and no 
one questions the diagnosis. Why should there be a different criterion for 
assuming a diagnosis of liyperinsuUnism in the opposite secretory disorder 
of tlie pancreas when there is hypogl3Temia with symptoms that are identical 
with those Avhich have been repeatedl}'’ produced by the hypodermatic ad- 
ministration of insulin (induced hyperinsulinism) ? 

It is also granted that uncontrolled release of glycogen from the liver 
may be a factor in hyperglycemia just as deficient glycogenesis will result 
in hypoglycemia ; but jN'Iann has shown that it requires massive destruction 
of the liver to produce hypogl3fcemia. Mann found that permanent reduc- 
tion of hepatic tissue to less than 15 per cent resulted in only slight changes 
in the blood sugar level. Therefore, with such enormous i*eserve glycogenic 
power it does not seem likeh'' that in functional disorders of the liver there 
will be enough impairment of function to produce l^poglycemia, without 
other evidences of liver disorder. It, therefore, would seem that the diag- 
nosis of Ityperinsulinism is justified in those cases of spontaneous hypo- 
gl3’cemia in which there is no evidence of disease of the liver, pituitar3’-, 
suprarenal or thyroid glands. HowcA'^er, the possible involvement of other 
endocrine organs should never be forgotten in any case in which spon- 
taneous h3’^pogtycemia is a manifestation, and the search for such involve- 
ment should continue as long as the patient is under observation. 

Even in cases of disturbed carboltydrate metabolism due to polyglandular 
d3^sfunction the disorder should be given a name that connects it with tlie 
organ that is predominantl3^ involved; and at this time few Avill question 
that the pancreas is tlie most important, if not the essential, organ in tlie 
production of the S3miptoms of spontaneous h3"pogl3'cemia. The term h3’per- 
insulinism would seem to be appropriate to use in the h3^pogtycemia resulting 
from Iwpopituitarism, because it is a generall3'^ accepted theor3’- that the 
pituitaiy gland controls the secretion of insulin, and when there is hypo- 
pituitarism the secretion of insulin is uninhibited and h3fperinsulinism re- 
sults. Cushing in a recent personal communication to the author writes: 

“ Unquestionably all the old states that we originally described as h3^po- 
pltysiopriva in dogs after h3"poph3'^sectom3’' were due to h3'perinsulinism 
though we had no means of determining this in 3'ears gone b3^” 
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Dvsinsuunism 

The name clysinsulinism was coined to chavactcri/.e a c<jnditlon, or dis- 
ease, in which there are at times manifestations of deficient insulin secretion 
— diabetes mellitns (hypoinsnlinism) ; and at other times symptoms of 
hyperinsulinism. In other words the term dysinsnlinism is intended to 
describe cases in whicli there is unregulated, uncontrolled, or irregular, 
secretion of insulin, with symptoms resulting at one time from hyperglycemia 
and at another time from hypoglycemia. 

In the nomenclature of other endocrine glands in which there is irregular 
or uncontrolled secretion, with both hyper and hypo phases, the prefix dys 
is commonly used, as dyspituitarism, dysthyroidism and dysadrenia. Cer- 
tainly no one would dispute the correctness of the term dyspituitarism as 
coined by Cushing; and no one would question that there arc phases of 
hyperpituitarism and hypopituitarism in the same patients, d'hat the hyper- 
pituitary syndrome frequently is followed by hypopituitary manifestations 
in the same patient and the latter symptoms controlled by the use of pituitary 
opotherapy is an accepted fact. 

Rowe ■ states that he frequentl)' has seen hypothyroidism follow hyper- 
thyroidism, and other endocrinologists have made similar observations. 
The term dysthyroidism is in general use and it is found in recent editions 
of medical dictionaries. Dysadrenia, likewise, is an accepted word in medi- 
cal dictionaries and is used by authorities on adrenal disorders. It certainly 
does not require much imagination to believe that there is at times irregular, 
or uncontrolled, secretion of the islands of Langerhans; and that in such 
cases there should be symptoms of diabetes and hyperinsulinism in the 
same patients at ditlerent times. Certainly in making glucose tolerance tests 
on such patients the fasting blood sugar is sometimes abnormally low, but 
after the ingestion of one and one half grams of dextrose per kilo of body 
weight there is hyperglycemia for two or tliree hours to be follow'ed by 
hypoglycemia accompanied by typical symptoms of an insulin reaction. 

The need for the term dysinsnlinism was felt in January 1924 "" when a 
woman came under our observation with a history of having had diabetes 
for one and a half years, but showing at the time of our examination hypo- 
glycemia with symptoms of psycho-neurasthenia. She complained particu- 
larly of “ spells of quivering, with weakness and a disturbed feeling ” from 
midnight to about 2 : 00 a.m. She had learned that she could get relief 
from the attacks by takmg food; and for several months she had kept an 
orange on her bedside table to eat when she awakened in the night with the 

spells.” Her fasting blood sugar was 0.047 per cent. This patient had 
been on an undernutrition diet for diabetes when her nervous symptoms 
developed. She had reduced in weight from 210 to 160 pounds. It seems 
probable that the undernutrition diet this patient had been using from July 
1922, to January 1924 was a precipitating factor in upsetting the insulin 
regulatory mechanism of the pancreas. 
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Joslin/” in 1921, called attention to the occurrence of “ spontaneous 
hypoglycemia ” in diabetics on the undernutrition diet. He reported the 
deatlis of Uvo diabetics that occurred Avliile on a very Ioav carbohydrate diet, 
in AYhich the blood sugar dropped to very Iom"^ levels shortly before death, 
i.e.,. 0.050 and 0.040 per cent. In commenting on these tM’^o cases he said : 
“ The discovery of the presence of hypoglycemia during the course of 
treatment (of diabetes) by undernutrition is a danger signal of tlie first 
importance.” It seems probable that if Joslin had seen these cases after 
die discovery of insulin he ivould have suspected that the hypoglycemia 
was due to die excessive secretion of insulin; and since the patients had 
proved diabetes, due to the deficient secretion of insulin, ivliat term is more 
appropriate to describe the condition than dysinsulinisni? In the last few 
3 -ears several similar cases have been reported and the low blood sugars 
have been attributed to h 3 ^persecretion of insulin (Jonas,^^ John, and 
Harrop ^®). 

In 1930 Hoivland, et al.^^ reported a case of ” d}’-sinsulinisni ” in which 
there -were attacks of convulsions and minor attacks resembling petit mafi 
and in ivhich at times during a, 24 hour stud 3 »^ the blood sugar levels ivere 
low, 0.040, 0.041, 0.045 and 0.050 per cent. A glucose tolerance test showed 
a diabetic curve, i.e., 0.08, 0.25 and 0.24 per cent. The}’^ therefore pro- 
nounced it a case of d 3 "sinsulinisni. Removal of a small carcinoma located 
at about the middle of the pancreas cured the patient clinically and the 
blood sugar readings had been normal for some time when the case was 
reported. 

Nielsen and Eggleston in 1930 reported three cases of “ dysinsulin- 
ism,” Muth fasting blood sugar levels of 0.050, 0.069 and 0.064 per cent. 
Tm'o of these cases were completel}- relieved b}’^ frequent feedings and the 
administration of suprarenal gland orall)'. The third patient M'as improved 
on the same diet. 

Gammon and Tener}^'" in 1931 reported the case of a v-omen \vho had 
attadvs of unconsciousness and bizarre nervous symptoms Avhich had been 
called “ nerves ” b}' several ph}^sicians. Her fasting blood sugar was 0.050 
per cent. A sugar tolerance test -was as folloM's; Fasting 0.050 per cent; 
in 45 minutes 0.225 per cent; in two hours 0.25 per cent. There was no 
sugar in her urine at an}- time. She was relieved by diet \vith frequent 
feedings ; and a 3 ’^ear later her fasting blood sugar was still low, 0.047 per 
cent, but her glucose tolerance curve w'as nearl}- normal, i.e., in 45 minutes 
0.125 per cent, and in tM'o hours and 45 minutes 0.111 per cent. Gammon 
and Tener}’^ suggested the term “ dA-sinsulinosis ” as descriptive of the 
condition of unregulated insulin secretion. 

The case of “ d 3 -sinsulinism ” reported in 1931 b}- WeiH® was most 
dramatic. A woman aged 29 had been overweight and developed diabetes. 
On a loM' diet the sugar disappeared from her urine but she developed attacks 
of convulsions and unconsciousness during her menstrual periods. She had 
been pronounced an epileptic. Weil found a ver}’- low fasting blood sugar 
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reading, 0.037 per cent. On a high carbohydrate diet with considerable 
quantities of sugar her blood sugar readings fell to zero, or at least so low 
that the colorimeter could not be read. Her diet was changed to a relatively 
low carbohydrate and high fat diet with frequent feedings, and her “ epi- 
lepsy ” has been cured. She has not had a con\mlsive attack in more than 
a year. Her recent fasting blood sugar readings were normal, i.c., 0.090, 
and 0.08,S per cent. 

More recently Love '' reported a case in which the blof)d sugar readings 
were irregular, at times low, when the hypoglycemic manifestations were 
pronounced, and at other times high, when he had diabetic symptoms. An 
adenoma of the pancreas was suspected. Love diagnosed his case “ dysin- 
sulinism.” 

The above facts regarding reported cases in which patients showed 
evidences of uncontrolled or irregular insulin secretion, with hypoglycemia 
alternating with hyperglycemia, seem to justify the diagnosis of dysiusu- 
linism as made by the authors quoted. 

I-lYrOGLYCliMIA 

Hypoglycemia, a low concentration of sugar in the blood, is a condition 
— not a disease — resulting from dysfunction, or pathologic changes in the 
liver, or in the organs of the internal secretion concerned with carbohydrate 
metabolism, including the pancreas, the suprarenals, the thyroid, and the 
pituitary bodies. Hypoglycemia due to whatever cause, is associated with 
more or less characteristic symptoms depending to a great extent upon the 
degree of subnormal blood sugar concentration. 

It is generally agreed by clinicians that the normal blood sugar concen- 
tration ranges between 80 and 120 mg. per 100 c.c. of blood. Usually no 
symptoms of hypoglycemia are observed until the blood sugar falls below 
0.070 per cent, but below that point and to 0.060 per cent the patient com- 
plains of protean symptoms, the most characteristic of which are those 
described by Banting and MacLeod ^ as occurring from an overdose of 
insulin, i.e., hunger, weakness, trembling, sweating and nervousness. 

A great variety of symptoms has been described by various observers 
as occurring in patients with moderately low blood sugars. They include 
dizziness, vertigo, headaches, irritability, attacks of petit mal, lassitude, 
fainting attacks, tachycardia, the fatigue syndrome, the anxiety neuroses, 
emotional disturbances, hysterical attacks and muscular twitchings. The * 
symptoms in different patients are at times so bizarre that they cannot be 
classified, the only common clinical findings being a moderately low blood 
sugar (from 0.060 to 0.050 per cent), and the observation that the attacks 
occur three or four hours after meals, particularly during the early hours 
before breakfast. The symptoms are relieved by taking food, and prevented 
by frequent feedings before the hours of expected attacks. 

The symptoms of the severe degrees of hypoglycemia (blood sugar 
usually below 0.050 per cent) are more constant. There may be recurring 
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lieriods of mental lapses, or even psychotic symptoms, unexplained attadcs 
of unconsciousness, muscular twitdiings, and often convulsions.'-^ A num- 
ber of such cases have been diagnosed, erroneously, as epilepsy, and even 
insanit}'. Recovery in such attacks ma}'^ occur spontaneous!}’', but more 
rapidly after tlie oral or parenteral administration of dextrose solutions. 
Coma and deatli may be the outcome in the most severe cases. 

While Itypoglycemia may be due to a functional disorder, or pathological 
changes in a number of endocrine glands, like its antithesis hyperglycemia, 
it is a clinical finding that occurs usually in the disturbed secretion of the 
islands of the pancreas. It should be stressed, however, that the presence 
of h3’poglycemic symptoms in a patient with low blood sugar readings does 
not necessarily mean that he has hyperinsulinism ; because hypoglycemia 
may result from deficient glycogenesis in the liver, from poisons, such as 
arsenicals, particularly arsphenamine, as in the case described by Cross and 
Blaclvford."*® Other hepatotoxins as phenylhydrazine, phosphorus and the 
toxin of mushroom poisoning may result in such extensive damage to the 
liver as to distui'b its glycogenic function. Likewise, acute yellow atrophy 
of the liver and massive tumors of the liver as in the case reported by Nadler 
and Wolfer"*® may cause marked hypoglycemia. Cammidge^”*’ in his re- 
port of 200 cases of mild hypoglycemia considers that disturbed liver 
function is the important factor. 

The adrenals control tlie mobilization of glycogen and a deficient secre- 
tion of the suprarenal glands may result in varying degrees of hypoglycemia. 
Anderson’s case in which a man had recurring attacks of hypoglycemic 
coma, finally dying in one, and in which the autopsy revealed a carcinoma 
of the cortex of the left suprarenal gland, is a striking illustration of tlie 
fact that adrenal disease can cause a severe and even fatal hypoglycemia. 
Rabinovitch and Barden recently reported a case in which the patient 
died in h}’poglycemic coma (blood sugar 0.025 per cent) and which at 
autopsy showed that tlie medullary portion of both adrenals was entirely 
replaced by lymphoid tissue. Evidently there was no secretion of adrenin. 
There was also a small nodule of inflammatory tissue on tlie tail of the 
pancreas, but hypoadrenalinism was considered as the important etiological 
factor in the hypoglycemia. 

Addison’s disease, of which adrenal patholog}'- is the essential factor, 
is associated with hi’poglycemia (Wadi,^® and Forges ®‘’). Stenstrom in 
1926, reported the case of a woman who had a pronounced fatigue syndrome 
and unconsciousness associated with hypoglycemia. Immediate return to 
consciousness followed tlie hypodermatic administration of adrenalin. 
Stenstrom thought his case due to hyperinsulinism and hypoadrenalism. 
Having observed low blood pressure in some of our first cases in 1923 and 
1924 we thought that while hyperinsulinism was the most important cause 
of the hypoglycemic symptoms, yet we considered it possible that hypo- 
adrenalisni may have been a factor in producing the abnormally low blood 
sugars in the cases. Ten years’ experience in treating many cases of hyper- 
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insulinism further convinces us that hypoaclrenalisin not infrequently is 
associated with the hypoglycemia of hyperinsulinism and tliat it may he a 
factor in producing the hypoglycemia. 

Thyroid deficiency (hypothyroidism) hecatise of decreased metahoHsin, 
with insufficient utilization of glycogen, may result in hypoglycemia (Zu- 
biram Holman stressed the seriousness of (he hypogh-cemia, some- 
times producing unconsciousness, that may appear 24 to 36 hours following 
operation for hyperthyroidism; and noted the immediate relief in such cases 
that follows the intravenous administration of glucose. 

Years ago Cushing''^ called attention to hypoglycemia associated with 
hypophyseal tumors (hypopituitarism). More recently Josej)!! Wilder '"' 
has described what he thinks is a distinct entity, which he calls hyj)opi(ui- 
tary hypogli'ccmia. The gonads perhaps tlirough (heir pituitary relations 
may be a factor in producing low sugar concentration. Weil’s case of 
the woman who had hypoglycemic convulsions only during menstruation 
illustrates that type. 

Pluriglandular pathology, or dysfunction or hypo function of two or 
more of the endocrine glands, may cause hypoglycemia, as in Patterson’s 
case of a woman who died in hypoglycemic coma. The autopsy showed a 
very small hypophysis and atrophy of the thyroid, adrenals and ovaries with 
what appeared to be a normal pancreas. Gougcrot and Peyre reported 
several cases of hypoglycemia which they thought were due to “ hypo- 
adrenalemia and dysinsulinism.” 

Since all types of hypoglycemic symptoms from the mildest to the most 
severe in which there are convulsions and coma have been produced by the 
injection of insulin (induced hyperinsulinism) without any other factor 
that could produce hypoglycemia, it surely seems that hyperinsulinism is the 
one most frequent cause of spontaneous hypoglycemia. Therefore, unless 
there are evidences of hypofunction of the other endocrine glands that play 
a part in carbohydrate metabolism, what has been called iodopathic, or 
spontaneous, hypoglycemia may safely be classified as being due to the ex- 
cessive secretion of insulin by the islet cells of the pancreas (hyperin- 
sulinism). 

Even in the event that other endocrine glands are involved, certainly in 
all except a few cases the relatively or actually excessive secretion of insulin 
is the dominant factor, therefore the primary diagnosis should be hyper- 
insulinism; and hypoadrenalism, hypothyroidism or hypopituitarism should 
be added as a secondary diagnosis. 

It surely seems that hypoglycemia bears the same relationship to hyper- 
insulinism that hyperglycemia does to diabetes mellitus (hypoinsulinism). 
No one would think of reporting a case of diabetes (hypoinsulinism) as 
hyperglycemia; neither should hypoglycemia be employed in reporting a 
case in which there is a low blood sugar, with the usual symptoms that may 
occur in hyperinsulinism. 
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The Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus veiy properly lists hypogly- 
cemia under tlie heading of blood sugar, and not as a disease entity ; and it 
lists hyperinsulinism under diseases of the pancreas. The recently published 
“ Standard Classified Nomenclature of Disease ” ^ which is the guide for 
nomenclature in all teaching hospitals, does not recognize the term hypo- 
gl3xemia as a diagnosis ; but it accepts, and lists, hyperinsulinism as a disease 
under the heading of disorders of carbohydrate metabolism. 

Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, Professor Emeritus of Medicine, Johns Hop- 
kins University, noted for his accuracy in the use of words, in his new book 
(1934) on “ Treatment of the Commoner Diseases Met with by tlie General 
Practitioner,” ''’•® classifies “ hypoinsulinism (diabetes mellitus) ” and “hy- 
perinsulinism ” as endocrinopathies under the subtitle of “ commoner dis- 
orders of the function of internal secretion of the pancreas.” When such 
an ardent and discriminating philologist as Dr. Barker uses the term hypo- 
insulinism as synonymous with diabetes mellitus, and the word hyperin- 
sulinism in the nomenclature of the disorders of insulin secretion, no other 
authorit}’ is needed for their usage by the medical profession. 

Considering the data relating to the nomenclature and classification of 
the disorders of insulin secretion that have been presented, the use of the 
words hypoinsulinism (diabetes mellitus), hyperinsulinism and dysinsulin- 
ism in the terminology of the disorders of insulin secretion is logical and 
philologically correct. 


Conclusions 

1. There is need for a clarifying classification of the secretory disorders 
of the islands of Langerhans of the pancreas; and the methods of nomen- 
clature adopted in naming the disorders of other endocrine glands, i.e., tlie 
th}Toid, tlie pituitary glands, and the suprarenal glands, should be applied 
in the terminology of the endocrine disturbances of the pancreas. 

2. Diabetes mellitus, with few reservations, may be regarded as essen- 
tialty due to an absolute, relative, or qualitative deficiency of insulin, and 
therefore is synonymous with, but never should be replaced by, the term 
hypoinsulinism. 

3. Whereas it is unusual clinically to observe cases in which permanent 
hypergh'cemia, polyuria, and glycosuria are solely or- largel}’^ due to dis- 
coverable excessive secretion of the pituitary, thyroid, and adrenal glands, 
theoretically sucli cases may occur; and if recognized they should be diag- 
nosed as pituitary diabetes, tlryroid diabetes or adrenal diabetes, depending 
upon the dominant endocrine factor , involved. 

4. H}q)erinsulinism best - defines tlie disease entity characterized by 
hypoglycemia and resulting from an imbalance of those factors which, act- 
ing with the islands of Langerhans, ordinarily maintain the level of blood 
sugar within normal limits, whether the symptoms are mild, moderatel}’^ 
severe, or severe. 
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5. Dysinsiirmisin is the term which best dcscriiics the condition in wiiich 
there is irregular, unregulated or uncontrolled, insulin activity; with hyper- 
glycemia alternating with hypoglycemia, in ])atienls who have at times 
symptoms of diabetes, and at otlicr times symptoms due to hypoglycemia 
not induced by exogenous insulin. 

6. Hyperglycemia and hypoglycemia arc not disease entities, but are 
temporary conditions of the blood resulting from pathological or functional 
changes in one or more of the organs concerned in carbohydrate metabolism. 
Hyperglycemia is not synonymous with diabetes and should not be used in 
reporting eases of illness due to dcncient secretion of insulin. Neither is 
hypoglycemia synonymous with hyperinsuHnism, and its use in reporting 
eases ascribed as due to the excessive sccrctiou of insuliu should be dis- 
couraged. 

7. The anti-insulin action of the pituitary, thyroid and adrenal glands 
is an acceptable theory, but spontaneous hyperinsuHnism due to conditions 
other than absolute or relative overactivity of the pancreas seems as difficult 
to prove clinically as hyperglycemia of extra-pancreatic origin. Therefore, 
the diagnosis of hyperinsuHnism seems justifiable and advisable, in patients 
with hypoglycemic symptoms in whom there is no evidence of disease of 
the liver, thyroid, hypophysis or adrenals. 

8. Even when there is multiglandular involvement in a patient with 
Itypoglycemic symptoms, since it seems likely that in all except a few 
unusual cases the pancreas is the most important organ involved, the 
diagnosis should be hyperinsuHnism, with a secondary diagnosis carrying 
the name of the disorder of the hypophysis, the thyroid, or the adrenals, 
that may also be present. In the very rare cases in which another organ 
is the dominant factor in producing the hypoglycemia the diagnosis of 
hyperinsuHnism without qualification is not justifiable. 
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OBLITERATING THROMBOSIS OF THE PULMONARY 

ARTERIES 

By W. M. Fowler, M.D., loiua City, lozva 

Obliterating thrombosis of the pulmonary artery or its main branches 
is a relatively uncommon condition if those cases which occur as a com- 
plication of surgical procedures or the puerperal state are excluded. The 
incidence of tlie condition cannot be determined from the published reports 
which, for the most part, appear as pathological studies on single cases. 
Billings ^ found 16 cases in 6200 autopsies, an incidence of 0.26 per cent, and 
included only those in which he felt that an embolic origin had been excluded. 
Six cases were found in 935 consecutive autopsies at the University Hospital, 
including those associated with operative procedures and septicemia. No 
stud}' of a large series has been made to determine the common etiological 
and semeiographic features and it is for this reason that the present case 
is reported and the available literature reviewed. A thorough search, with 
the collection of all reported cases, has not been attempted. Those reports 
which are concerned primarily with postoperative and postpartum cases have 
been omitted, as have those of multiple thrombosis of the smaller branches 
as reported by Frothingham." 


Case Report 

E. F., a white male, aged 52 years, was first admitted to the University Hospital 
in 1929 for a hemorrhoidectonn'. At that time tlie heart and lungs were considered 
to be normal and the blood pressure was 145 systolic and 95 diastolic. His second 
admission was in July 1932 and at this time he gave a history of having had a drj^ 
cough and a little shortness of breath on exertion for a period of about 15 years. 
These had not prevented him from carrying on his usual activities until May 1932 
when he began to have severe paroxysms of coughing which produced extreme dysp- 
nea. These paroxysms were brought on by talking, exertion, or respirator}^ irrita- 
tion. Soon after this exacerbation of symptoms he began to have an afternoon fever 
ranging from 101° to 103° (F.). At the time of admission he had an evening tem- 
perature of 100° (rectal) which subsided after three days’ rest in bed and remained 
normal during the remainder of his stay in the hospital. He was not cyanotic or 
dyspneic except with tlie frequent paroxysms of coughing. A few transient rales 
were found at the base of the right lung but aside from this the cardio-respiratory 
system was considered normal. The blood pressure was 140 systolic and 100 diastolic. 
Roentgenological examination showed some enlargement of the right hilus area and 
fibrosis of botli lung fields. Treatment for chronic bronchitis was instituted. 

He returned to tlie hospital in October 1932 stating that both the shortness of 
breath and the cough had become worse and that it was necessary for him to sit upright 
in order to sleep. He had had nocturnal dyspnea on several occasions and at times 
a feeling of substenial oppression with occasional sharp pains at the right costal 
marg-in. He had also noted palpitation and tachycardia on slight exertion but there 
had been no edema of the extremities. The cough had never been productive. 

Received for publication September 22 , 1933. 
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Tlic patient was extremely dyspncic and cyanotic at tlic time of admission to the 
hospital. The heart was not enlarged and, in jiarlicnlar, there was no increased 
accessibility of the right ventricle, 'J'hc blood pre.ssnre was B8 sy.stolic and 70 dias- 
tolic, whereas it had been 140 systolic and 100 diastolic 10 weeks previously, 'J'hc 
liver dullness extended 2 cm. below the costal margin, 'J'here was no ascites or 
peripheral edema. 

He had a constant elevation of leinpcralnrc throughout the period of hospitaliza- 
tion, which, on one occasion, reached 104.6° (rectal). Repealed blood cultures were 
sterile and agglutination tests for typhoid, paratyphoid and undulant fever were nega- 
tive. 

Roentgenograms showed an enlargement of both liilus regions with two small 
areas of increased density in the right lung suggestive of inliltralivc lesions. These 
had not been present on the previous examination and were interpreted as being 
embolic in origin. They gradually regressed. 

The electrocardiogram was that of a right axis deviation with sharply inverted 
T-waves in Leads II and III and .some slurring of the QRS complex. The observed 
vital capacity was 4500 c.c., the theoretical being 4175 c.c. 

The renal concentration tests, non-protein-nitrogen of the blood and basal meta- 
bolic rate were normal. The hemoglobin dropped from 98 to 77 per cent and the 
erythrocytes from 5,780.000 on admission to 4,410,000. The leukocytes ranged from 
14,250 to 8,000 with a normal differential count. 

The dyspnea gradually improved and the patient was able to sleep with no ele- 
vation of his head. The cough became less troublesome with only occasional mild 
paroxysms so that he was able to talk without producing either cough or dyspnea. 
The cyanosis diminished but did not completely disappear. In spite of the apparent 



Fig. 1. Longitudinal section through the thrombosed right pulmonar}'' arteiw showing the 
extension of the thrombus into the branches and atelectasis of the middle lobe. 
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Cross section through the right pulmonarj’- artery showing complete obliteration of 
the lumen by the organizing thrombus. 


Roentgenogram of chest showing dense hilus areas and a shadow in the region of 
the right pulmonar 3 - artery. 
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improvement the patient had a constant apprehensive attitude and facial exjjrc.ssion. 
He was given permission to sit in a chair heside his bed hut on tlie second occasion 
he suddenly became dyspneic, cyanotic and had a profuse, cold diaphoresis. He had 
two similar attacks within the next live hours, the third being fatal. Death occurred 
November 27, 1932, 46 days after admission to the hospital. 

Necropsy: The right and left pulmonary arteries were occluded by separate 
thrombi which were adherent to the vessel walls. 'J'he proximal end of the thrombus 
in the right branch protruded into the pulmonary aorta but was not adherent in the 
latter region. Both thrombi extended into the branches of their respective arteries. 
The right pulmonary artery was completely occluded. While the thrombosis of the 
left pulmonary artery was not complete, the proximal end of the thrombus had appar- 
ently become loosened and folded over on itself so as to produce complete obstruction. 
.Microscopic examination of the thrombi at various levels showed that they were 
firmly adherent to the vessel wall and had undergone organization. No atheromatous 
changes were found and the small vessels beyond the thrombi were normal. The 
vessel wall beneath the thrombus presented granulation and reparative fibroblastic 
tissue which replaced the entire thickness of the vessel wall in some sections. There 
were many inflammatory cells in these areas and polymorphonuclear cells were present 
in the more recent parts of the thrombi. The right lung weighed 800 gm., the left 
620 gm. No areas of infarction were found. Both were markedly congested with 
only slight evidences of chronic inflammation in the large bronchi. 

The heart weighed 400 gm. and the right auricle and- ventricle were definitel}' 
dilated. No thrombi were found in the heart or peripheral vessels. A Streptococcus 
viridans grew in cultures taken from the thrombus. The remainder of the necropsy 
findings were unimportant. 

Comment 

This case presents a complete occlusion of the right pulmonary artery 
by thrombosis and a partial thrombotic occlusion of the left. The terminal 
event was apparently precipitated by a detachment of the proximal end of 
the left thrombus which permitted it to fold on itself and completely occlude 
the remaining portion of the left pulmonary artery. The apparent age of 
the thrombi on microscopic examination was compatible with the seven 
months’ duration of symptoms. Even though antemortem blood cultures 
had been sterile, a positive cultui'e was obtained from the thrombus at 
necropsy. This intravascular infection was undoubtedly the etiologic agent. 

Two cases of pulmonary artery thrombosis were found associated with 
cardiac lesions. One of these presented the usual symptoms and findings 
of mitral stenosis with congestive heart failure but necropsy revealed an 
occluded pulmonary artery in addition to the valvular defect. The symp- 
toms of the pulmonary occlusion had been entirely masked by the cardiac 
lesion and its presence had not been suspected. In the second case an active 
endocarditis was present and necropsy revealed a large vegetation on the 
tricuspid valve. The thrombus in the pulmonary artery was undoubtedly 
of embolic origin. It had produced no recognizable symptoms in the 
presence of the primary cardiac disease. 

Septicemia was present in three additional cases. One followed an 
appendectomy at which a ruptured gangrenous appendix was found. The 
•patient died suddenly on the ninth postoperative day and a thrombosis of the 
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Ljungdahl” F. 38 Right main branch Cough for 8 years. Dyspnea and cya- Right ventricle hypertrophied 

nosis for 4 years. Severe for a few Thrombosis of terminal branches on left, 
months. Syphilis 
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Author Vessel Occluded Symptoms Associated Pathology and Remarks 
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left pulmonary artery was found. A SO’cplococcns ^^iridaus grew in jjost- 
mortem blood cultures. The second ease died 18 hours after a cystostomy, 
and all branches of the right pulmonary artery were found occluded by 
organized thrombi. A pyelonephritis and septicemia were also demon- 
strated. The third case was comatose on admission to the hospital and 
died four hours later. At necropsy pycloncphrosis and occlusion of the left 
pulmonary artery by an organizing thrombus were found. A Streptococcus 
hemolyticus grew on postmortem blood ctiltures. 


Etiology . 

Thrombosis of the pulmonary artery occurs most frequently as a post- 
operative or postpartum complication. It has also been reported '- in as- 
sociation with cellulitis of the leg, severe burns, typhoid fever, malignant 
disease of the abdomen, and septicemia. Such cases have not been included 
in the table. In a study of eight postoperative cases, Glynn'"' concluded 
that a bacterial infection was partially responsible for the thrombus forma- 
tion in all instances, but the slowing of the blood stream subsequent to their 
strict confinement to bed was probably a contributing factor, lie did not 
feel that contact of the blood with an abnormal surface was of any sig- 
nificance in the production of the thrombus. Cohen''' in an analysis of 
35 cases also emphasized the above features but believed that previous 
damage to the vessel walls w'as important in certain instances even though 
infection played the leading part in the etiology. He also pointed out that 
pulmonary thrombosis occurs more frequently after operations below the 
level of the diaphragm and that it is much more frequent in adults than 
in children. 

From an analysis of the reports covered by the aboA^e table it is seen that 
pulmonary artery thrombosis Avas associated Avith chronic disease of the 
lungs in 16 cases. These included emphysema, pleural adhesions, bron- 
chiectasis, tuberculosis of either a caseous or fibrotic type, hydrothorax and 
bronchitis. This group of diseases, together Avith mitral stenosis, is fre- 
quently associated with pulmonary arteriosclerosis."'® In some of these 
cases the arteriosclerotic process Avas demonstrated, in others no mention 
was made of the condition of the A'^essel AA^all. There Avere fiA’^e additional 
instances in which only arteriosclerosis was found. 

In the 62 cases covered by this table, mitral stenosis was present in 12. 
In this condition there is an increased pressure and a sloAving of the blood 
stream in the pulmonary circuit Avith sclerotic changes in many instances. 
There is also the possibility of a low grade intravascular infection, or of an 
embolus arising from an endocardial vegetation or an auricular thrombus 
to account for the pulmonary thrombosis. In tAVO cases a patent foramen 
OA'-ale Avas found, one of which had a stenosis of the pulmonary orifice. 
This type of lesion produces changes in the pulmonary circuit similar to 
those seen in cases of mitral stenosis. 
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In eight cases there Avas thrombosis elsewhere in the venous system, in 
one of which the acute thrombophlebitis had occurred 14 years prior to the 
pulmonary thrombosis. 

Syphilis Avas present in five cases and aauU be discussed in more detail 
later. Other less frequent conditions Avere cardiac failure Avitliout A’^ahmlar 
defects (2), carcinoma of the mediastinum (2), chlorosis (1), acute endo- 
carditis ( 1 ) and pneumonia ( 1 ) . In only a fcAV instances Avas the pulmonary 
thrombosis considered to be primary. 

The immediate cause of the thrombus formation in a giA’^en case is 
difficult to determine and in many instances more than one possible etio- 
logical agent is present The lodging of an embolus in a pulmonary vessel 
AA-ith subsequent thrombus formation is undoubtedly responsible in many 
instances although it is impossible to determine by microscopic examination 
AA'hether or not this has been true. Moller "" believes that an embolic origin 
should be assumed in all cases and this possibility should not be discarded 
until all possible sources of emboli liaA'e been excluded. This is the most 
logical explanation in those Avith thrombosis of a peripheral A’^ein, mural 
thrombus of the right heart or endocardial A'^egetations. 

It AA'ould seem that a blood stream infection is tlie most important etio- 
logical factor, particularly AAffien the puerperal and postoperative cases are 
considered. In the reports analyzed it is difficult to determine the sig- 
nificance of infection. While many of the patients had a febrile course 
A'ery feAV bacteriological examinations AA'ere made from either blood stream 
or thrombus. 

Arteriosclerotic changes in the A-essel AA'alls may be important in certain 
instances but these changes are frequently present in the pulmonary arteries. 
AAdiereas tlirombus formation is relatively rare, so it is doubtful if arterio- 
sclerosis alone is a significant etiological factor. It is possible that sloAAung 
of the blood stream in the pulmonary circulation is of greater significance. 
This may also be a factor in the production of pulmonary thrombosis in 
cardiac failure, in comatose states, as AA-ell as in postoperative cases AAUth the 
patient confined strictly to bed. 

The role of syphilis as an etiological agent is apparently a relatively 
minor one. Peck has rcAueAved tlie literature on syphilis of the pulmonary 
arter}’’ and accepted only 12 cases as definitely proA’-ed. Karsner reported 
one case AA'ith a productive-cicatricial type of lesion and discussed similar 
• instances in the literature. In his case there AA'as complete obliteration of 
the left pulmonary arter}- by tlie syphilitic lesion rather than by thrombosis. 
He cited the case of Letulle and Jacquelin Avhich shoAved a complete 
occlusion of the right branch by an organized thrombus. In other instances 
a partially occluding tlirombus Avas present. He emphasized the fact that 
thrombosis is more common in the pulmonary artery than in the systemic 
aorta, altliough the syphilitic im-olA’enient of the intinia is identical and 
explains this higher incidence in the pulmonary circuit on the basis of a 
sloAver blood floAv. 
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A tuberculous involvement of the vessel wall by direct extension from 
a pulmonary focus was found in one instance. In another case an inflam- 
matory lesion of the bronchial lymph nodes had api)arcntly extended through 
the vessel wall and the acute arteritis so produced was apparently responsible 
for the thrombus formation. jSleans and Mallory ’*’ found a calcified mass 
surrounding the thrombosed pulmonary artery but there was no evidence 
of constriction or of underlying intimal change. I'hcy did not feel that 
this mass was responsible for the thrombosis. 

Chlorosis is given as the etiological factor in only one instance although 
the possibility of this complication is mentioned in some discussions of the 
thrombotic tendencies of this disease. Pneumonia is mentioned by several 
authors as an etiological agent but only one definite example was found. 
Certain hypothetical agents such as circulating toxins, kinase, histamine and 
chemical changes in the blood have been mentioned but not demonstrated. 

Karsner emphasized the association of occlusion of the pulmonary artery 
and tuberculosis. In five cases of syphilitic arteritis, even though the oc- 
clusion was not always complete, there was a tuberculous involvement of the 
lung and in one case the tuberculosis seemed to appear while the patient was 
under observation. He suggested that the circulatory changes contributed 
to the development of the tuberculous lesion. 

It is interesting to note that large infarctions of the lung seldom occur 
following thrombus formation, which is in striking contrast to the pathologic 
changes frequently encountered after sudden occlusion by an embolus. This 
feature was specifically mentioned by many authors. In some cases small 
iiifarcted areas were found and in other instances areas of atelectasis. Pas- 
sive congestion was, however, tlie most common pulmonary lesion. The 
absence of gross infarction is explained by the existence of a collateral 
circulation between the pulmonary and bronchial arteries. Kuttner '’® has 
demonstrated this anastomosis and in several of the reported cases, especially 
that of Means and Mallory, the bronchial vessels were markedly dilated. In 
a few instances, as in Karsner’s case of syphilitic arteritis, a collateral 
circulation had developed through the pleural vessels. The gradual occlusion 
by a thrombus permits the collateral circulation to develop, whereas this is 
not possible to any significant extent with a sudden occlusion. 

Symptoms 

The symptomatology of pulmonary artery thrombosis is extremely vari- 
able. In certain cases it develops slowly as a terminal event in a septic 
patient and no symptoms referable to the thrombosis are produced. In 
other instances death occurs suddenly with no time for the appearance of 
symptoms other than the terminal cyanosis and dyspnea. When associated 
with cardiac failure the manifestations of the thrombosis are masked by 
those of the primary condition. This is particularly true in mitral stenosis 
in which a deep cyanosis is already present. In the majority of these cases 
pulmonary thrombosis is found unexpectedly at necropsy. 
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We are interested, primarily, in those cases in which the clinical mani- 
festations are referable to the thrombosis alone. The early symptoms are 
not distinctive. They ma}* consist of an “ uneasy feeling,” malaise, ano- 
rexia, palpitation and fatignability with some shortness of breath on exertion. 
]\'Iany of these patients give a histoiy of a chronic cough with a sudden 
intensification of symptoms a few weeks or months prior to death. This 
may be initiated by an acute upper respiratory tract infection or a localized 
infection elsewhere in the body and is generally followed by an intermittent 
febrile course. Cyanosis of a mild degree is common in the early stage 
and steadily progresses until it becomes one of the most prominent features. 
Shortness of breath is ordinarily present and in certain instances is the most 
distressing manifestation. The fact that the vital capacity of the lungs 
was normal in our case, in spite of the cyanosis and shortness of breath, 
led us to believe tliat there was an improper interchange of gases within the 
lung. Unfortunately the COo content of the alveolar air and blood was 
hot determined. Cough is frequently present, usually non-productive and 
hacking in character, and may become extremely persistent and distressing. 
It is to be noted that many cases in the collected reports gave a history of a 
chronic cough of several years’ duration. In a few instances small amounts 
of bloody sputum have been raised, possibly as a result of small pulmonary 
infarctions. 

Thoracic distress may occur as a dull ache which is not localized or as 
a sense of oppression or constriction of the chest. In others there are sharp 
pleural-like pains which may be associated with the slight bloody expec- 
toration mentioned above. Allbutt called attention to the ashen pallor with 
the facial expression of anxiety such as is commonly seen in coronary artery 
occlusion. 

The pulmonary findings are by no means distinctive and are most fre- 
quentfy those of the associated lesions. The cardiac findings are ordinarily 
negligible although right ventricular enlargement may ensue in long standing 
cases. It has been shown experimentally that occlusion of the pulmonary 
artery produces little change in the systemic blood pressure or cardiac output 
until the cross sectional area of the pulmonary arter}"- is reduced 60 per cent. 
Beyond this point the cardiac output is rapidl)^ diminished and the systemic 
pressure drops. The fall in blood pressure in the above case is of interest 
in this regard. 

Electrocardiograms showing right axis deviation have been reported. 
A sharpl)" inverted T-wave in Leads II and III was present in our case and 
in that reported by Barnes and Yater.” These changes may suggest coronary 
artery disease but do not show a progressive alteration. 

Roentgenological examination has revealed dense hilus areas, and in the 
case of Boswell and Palmer,"* as well as our own, the shadow of the pul- 
monary artery was visible but not recognized as such prior to death. Al- 
though a definite diagnosis cannot be made on roentgenological examination, 
a prominent shadow in the region of the pulmonary artery in association 
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with the above clinical features should direct atlenlion lo the possibility of 
this condition. 

Polycythemia was not a significant feature and was present in only one 
of the collected cases. A mild secondary anemia and a moderate leukocy- 
tosis were more common. 

Right ventricular failure, as manifested by generalized edema, ascites, 
and enlargement of the liver, may supervene. In many instances, however, 
death occurs suddenly, probably because of a sudden obstruction of the 
remainder of the pulmonary circulation. 

CONCLUStONS 

Obliterating thrombosis of the pulmonary artery occasionally occurs as 
a complication of various cardiac and pulmonary conditions. In most of 
these cases the thrombosis has not been recognized clinically since the symp- 
toms are masked by those of the primary disease. In a few cases the 
thrombosis is apparentl}’’ primary and the symptoms are I'eferable to this 
alone. While the manifestations are not distinctive, it is believed that in 
some instances the clinical diagnosis may be possible if the condition is 
borne in mind. Certain of these cases undoubtedly reach a quiescent stage 
and it is in that group that its recognition would be most beneficial. 
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PARENTERAL LIVER THERAPY IN PERNICIOUS 
ANEMIA: OBSERVATIONS COVERING TWO 
YEARS OF CONTINUED USE'^ 

By Joseph E. Connery, M.D., and Leonard J. Goldwater, M.D., 

N^ezu York, N. Y. 

The literature on the parenteral use of liver extract in the treatment of 
pernicious anemia was extensively reviewed by Conner ^ in 1932 and sub- 
sequently by others. In the main, except for the recent contributions of 
Murphy " and of Isaacs," the reports which have so far appeai'ed in the 
literature have to do with the parentei-al use of liver extract 'over relatively 
short -periods of time.. In most instances the observations reported cover 
the effects of this form of treatment during the period of exacerbation, and 
therefore deal with parenteral liver therap}'^ as an agent in the induction of 
remissions. It is the purpose of this paper to report the results of the 
continued parenteral administration of liver extract to a series of patients 
with pernicious anemia some of whom have been under this form of treat- 
ment for as long as two years. 

Materials and Methods 

Some of the patients first came under observation while in a state of 
relapse sufficiently severe to necessitate hospitalization. Others had been 
receiving various forms of oral therapy at the return blood clinic, and were 
changed to parenteral treatment when this study was begun. In the main 
the patients included in the study were in reduced financial circumstances so 
that in many instances the problem of obtaining an adequate dietary was 
solved with great difficulty if at all. 

The liver extract used was a commercial solution f of fraction G of 
Cohn refined for parenteral administration. During the first six months 
of the study the extract used was of such concentration that 5 c.c. contained 
the material derived from 100 gm. of liver. Later the concentration of the 
preparation was increased so that the same amount of active material was 
contained in 3 c.c. of solution.® In all instances the injections were made 
intramuscularly, and in the text the term “ parenterally ” is used in this 
sense. The details of the manner of injection have previously been de- 
scribed.® Except those cases which will be specifically designated in the 
table, all the patients were instructed to take no liver, liver extract, kidney, 
or other specific anti-anemic substance during the period of study. The 
patients were, however, instructed to eat liberally of meat (especially red 

* Received for publication October 19, 1933. 
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meat), of leafy vegetables, and of fruit. Complete olu'dience to dietary 
instructions was impossible in many instances because of poverty. During 
the period of treatment in the return blood clinic, at regular intervals 
usually not exceeding three months, an interval history was taken and a 
complete physical examination made. Blood counts were done frequently, 
the interval being determined by the status of the patient. The interval 
between counts rarel}' exceeded three months. Data were recorded on 
standardized forms and filed in a unit chart. The personnel of the clinic 
remained quite constant during the period of the study, so that in the main, 
observations were made by the same physicians and blood counts done by 
the same technical staff. 

In determining the dose of extract used and the interval between treat- 
ments we were guided largely by our previous experience with this form of 
therapy.® Except in a few instances all patients were given weekly injections 
of the material from 100 gm. of liver for a period of at least six months. 
It was felt that in a large group of patients any inadequacy of this treatment 
would have become apparent in this time in at least some of the patients. It 
was realized, hon^ever, that after a state of remission has been established 
some patients may show no signs of relapse for a considerable period of 
time under inadequate therapy, or even with no treatment at all. In general 
the condition of a patient at the end of the six month period was regarded 
as satisfactory if the red cell count was about 4.5 million or above, if 
neurological lesions already present had shown no progression, if no new 
neurological signs or symptoms had become manifest, if there had been no 
recurrence of signs or symptoms referable to the gastrointestinal tract, and 
if the patient continued to enjoy a feeling of general well being. 

At the end of the first six month period, the treatment of some of the 
patients who fulfilled the above criteria was changed so that they were 
given injections of the material from 100 gm. of liver every second week, 
instead of every week. A small group, even though their condition was 
regarded as satisfactory, were continued on weekly injections for a longer 
period as a further test of the validity of our accepted ‘standards for adequate 
treatment. Subsequently the treatment of those patients whose status was 
satisfactory at the end of a second six month period was changed to a three, 
and in some instances a four week interval. At this point it must be 
emphasized that the plan just outlined was adopted arbitrarily merely for 
the purposes of this study, and is not offered of itself as a routine treatment 
of pernicious anemia. Since our object was to study the effects of prolonged 
administration of liver extract parenterally, adjuvants to the treatment 
were purposely omitted. 

Results and Discussion 

Red Cells. In the table we have given the month by month red cell 
counts of all 38 patients included in the study. Where more than one count 
was done in a month, the first (not necessarily the highest) count of the 



Tahle I 

Month by MoNxir Counts of All Patients 
The sex and age are given with the case number 



j Three week interval Ijegun. 

a Was taking 1/4 lb. whole liver daily at time parenteral treatment was started, and continued taking whole liver. 
0 Whole liver 1/4 Ib. daily added to treatment. 
c Iron ammonium citrate 9.0 gm. daily added to treatment. 

d Two week interval— injection of material from 200 gm. of liver (6 c.c. of extract). 
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month was chosen for tlic table. Inspection of tlic table at once reveals 
that Avith one exception we were not successful in maintaining a count of 
five million in any of the patients for even a short period of time. How- 
ever, in a large majority of the patients, the counts were at or above 4.5 
million most of the time. If these figures are to be compared with those 
recently reported by Murphy,- proper evaluation can be made only if the 
following factors are taken into account: (1) Practically one-half of our 
patients were in such reduced circumstances that the mere problem of 
existence was their major concern. (2) Except in three instances (desig- 
nated in the table) no iron or whole liver was administered. (3) A 
sufficiently complete list of counls has been given so that all fluctuations 
are included. (4) Our observations cover a relatively long period of time. 

Hemoglobin. Of the 38 patients, 21 were maintained at a hemoglobin 
level of 13 gm. or more per 100 c.c. of blood. In the remaining 17 the 
hemoglobin values ranged between 10 and 13 gm. per 100 c.c. of blood. 
It is possible that the exhibition of iron in large doses might have raised 
the hemoglobin levels in some of the patients, especially those in the lower 
bracket. The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of paren- 
teral liver therapy carried over a relatively long period of time. The results 
of such a study might have been obfuscated had iron been employed. 

Clinical Coarse. In discussing the clinical response to the treatment 
given, the patients may be divided into two groups : those who had been 
receiving other forms of therapy and were in a slate of remission when 
parenteral treatment was started, and those who had had no previous therapy. 
After the red counts in the latter grovAp had reached normal figures, their 
course differed in no respect from that of the former, so that no separate 
discussion of the latter is necessary. In no case rvas there any return of 
signs or symptoms dependent on the anemia. In no case in which neuro- 
logical involvement was already present was there any progression nor did 
any new neurological lesions appear. If no neurological involvement was 
present when parenteral treatment was started, none appeared during the 
time the patients remained under treatment. Many patients who were 
bedridden at the time treatment was started regained the ability of inde- 
pendent locomotion, and some were able to return to useful occupations. 
Abnormal deep tendon reflexes did not become normal, and impaired vibra- 
tory and position sense showed no improvement in any case although in 
many the functional status was greatly ameliorated. Occasionally there 
occurred a return of acroparesthesias or glossitis, but these symptoms were 
always quite mild and of short duration, and bore no relationship to the 
condition of the blood. 

Reactions. In our experience of close to 2000 intramuscular injections 
of liver extract we have encountered no severe reaction of any type, nor 
has a single infection resulted. In less than 0.5 per cent mild transitory 
reactions were noted. These usually took the form of flushing of the face, 
a feeling of fulness in the head and general body warmth. These symptoms ■ 
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invariably passed off within a few minutes with no treatment. Pain from 
the injections was never a serious consideration, and no patient who was 
oft'ered the alternative of returning to oral therapy (either with whole liver 
or liver extract) evinced any desire to change. 

Summary 

1. Thirty-eight patients with pernicious anemia were treated parenterally 
witli liver extract for periods ranging up to two years. 

2. Data concerning the red cells and hemoglobin in these patients are 
given. 

3. In a large majority of the patients the red cells remained around 
4.5 million during the greater part of the period of treatment. 

4. Twenty-one of the patients consistently had hemoglobin values greater 
than 13 gm. per 100 c.c. of blood. In the remaining 17 the hemoglobin 
ranged between 10 and 13 gm. per 100 c.c. of blood. 

5. Clinically all of the patients remained in a satisfactory condition. 
A small number had mild transitory symptomatic relapses which bore no 
relationship to tlie condition of the blood. 

6. No severe reaction to an injection occurred in any case. 
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MUCIN IN THE TREATMENT OF PEPTIC ULCER 
ASSOCIATED WITH RENAL AND HEPATIC 

DISEASE 

By Andrew B. Rivers, M.D., F.yV.C.P., Rochester, and Frances R. 

Vanzant, M.D., Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The usefulness of mucin in the treatment of peptic ulcer has been widely 
discussed for several years. The efficacy of this substance as a therapeutic 
agent is assumed to depend largely on its diluent and neutralizing effect on 
gastric acidity, and on its ability to protect gastrointestinal tissues locally 
against the proteolytic action of the acid gastric chyme. That it has some 
virtue in the treatment of peptic ulcer is strongly suggested by the brilliant 
results obtained by Fogelson,^ Atkinson," Brown " and olher investigators. 
Our experience with mucin has not been equally successful ; nevertheless the 
striking results occasionally obtainable even in intractable " cases of ulcer 
have induced us to continue its use. 

In certain types of ulcer especially beneficial results from the use of 
mucin are obtained. We have been of the opinion that pathologic proc- 
esses which need only a favorable type of local gastroduodenal chemism to 
induce quiescence should the more easily and quickly heal when mucin is used 
in their treatment. Acute and subacute ulcers, areal inflammatory lesions, 
or other ulcers which may have resulted from trauma to a single tissue, to- 
gether with eroding gastric chemism, should respond favorably to any treat- 
ment which renders less innocuous the aggression of such a gastric chyme. 
It is probable that mucin accomplishes this. In those cases, however, in 
which systemic, and especially neurogenic, factors contribute largely to the 
cause and course of the ulcer syndrome, it is doubtful whether mucin can be 
expected to accomplish anything more than the production of transient 
benefit. 

When we began using mucin,® we noted that certain batches of this sub- 
stance contained an objectionable amount of a secretogogue which when 
assayed showed the biologic characteristics of histamine. At present the 
product which has been furnished us contains much less of this secretogogue, 
although at times some of the samples still seem to contain an objectionable 
substance which accentuates gastric secretions. 

One of the desirable accomplishments in the treatment of peptic ulcer, 
whether by surgical or medical means, seems to be reduction of gastric 
acidity. We have attempted to substitute mucin for alkalies in order to 
accomplish this, because the use of alkalies occasionally seemed to produce an 
increased secretory activity of the fundic glands. It is then difficult to con- 
trol or materially to reduce acidity, and often the immoderate increase of 

* Submitted for publication May 22, 1933. 
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the amount of alkalies used to accomplish neutralization will result in symp- 
toms of toxemia.® Accompanying this, there will be an elevation' of the 
concentration of urea in the blood and an increase of the carbon dioxide 
combining power of the blood plasma. This alkalosis is prone to com- 
plicate the treatment of peptic ulcer in the presence of associated hepatic 
or renal disease. It was thought that the substitution of mucin for alkalies 
in such cases would accomplish the desired lowering of gastric acidity with- 
out exposing the patients to the complication of alkalosis. We were, there- 
fore, disappointed to find that frequently in precisely the type of case in 
Avhich alkalosis is likely to develop, and particularly in cases in which the 
hepatic or renal tissues are seriously injured, the use of mucin may be pro- 
ductive of decidedty untoward results. The following two reports of cases 
are illustrative of some complicating features that may develop following 
the use of mucin in cases in which renal disease is associated. 

Case I 

A man. aged 46 years, first came to The Mayo Clinic in 1929, because of ab- 
dominal pain which had been present for three years. A clinical and roentgenologic 
diagnosis of duodenal ulcer, with slight gastric retention, was made at that time. He 
was given medical treatment. He returned to the clinic two years later because of 
persistence of the duodenal ulcer and the recent development of urinary symptoms. 
A diagnosis of bilateral pyelonephritis with multiple cortical abscess was made. A 
few months later posterior gastroenterostomy was performed to relieve obstruction 
due to a subacute perforating duodenal ulcer. Following this, there was relief of the 
dyspepsia for one year, when tliere was a recurrence of distress occurring across the 
lower part of the abdomen. A diagnosis of gastrojejunal ulcer was made. The 
infection in the urinary tract had persisted in spite of much treatment, although the 
lesion did not seem to have progressed. The concentration of urea was slightly 
elevated, ranging from 48 to 54 mg. in each 100 c.c. of blood, which was the same as 
it had been a year before. An ambulator}" type of ulcer diet was prescribed with 60 
gm. of mucin three times a day and a small amount of alkali. One week later it was 
observed tliaf the concentration of urea was 72 mg. in each 100 c.c. of blood. The 
use of alkali was tlien discontinued. Three days later the value of urea was 62 mg. 
and the carbon dioxide combining power of the plasma was 28 per cent by volume. 
It was found that discontinuance of the mucin would allow the value for blood urea 
to fall to its previous level, the carbon dioxide combining power to rise to normal. 
The administration of mucin for a few days would cause the concentration of urea 
to rise to 70 mg. in each 100 c.c. of blood, tlie carbon dioxide power to fall as low as 
28 per cent by volume, and the dyspepsia to be relieved. 

Case II 

A man. aged 70 years, came to the clinic because of indigestion dating back ap- 
proximately three years. The indigestion had all of the characteristics of peptic ulcer. 
A vear prior to his admission gastrointestinal hemorrhage had occurred, manifested by 
heinatemesis, melena, syncope, and anemia. The patient also had definite evidence of 
coronary sclerosis, and during the course of his examination evidence of associated 
nephritis developed. The estimation of gastric acidity, titrated against sodium hy- 
droxide, showed values of 98 for total and 57 for free hydrochloric acid. Fluoro- 
scopic examination revealed a definite duodenal deformity which was assumed to be 
due to a peptic ulcer. The value for urea was 84 mg. in each 100 c.c. of blood: 
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creatinine, 2.10 mg. Examination of urine clisclo.seci albumin, hyaline ca.sts, and oc- 
casional erythrocytes. The carbon dioxide combining power of the plasma was 
within normal limits. The intake of protein was restricted to 50 gin. The patient 
was frequently given small amounts of milk. He responded well to a non.surgical 
regimen for ulcer, which included the use of 60 grains (4 gm.) of alkali daily. The 
concentration of urea in the blood promptly dropped to 52 mg. After several weeks 
he was dismissed from observation, and advised to continue with a restricted diet, the 
ingestion of milk between meals, and a limited amount of alkali. 

The patient continued well for four months. Then recurring gastric ditlicultics 
developed and he returned to the clinic for further examination. It was assumed that 
a reactivation of the duodenal ulcer had occurred. The concentration of urea was 
found to be 40 mg., and of creatinine 1.5 mg. in each 100 c.c. of blood. He was again 
hospitalized, put on a restricted protein diet with small amounts of milk at frequent 
intervals between meals, sedatives, and SO gm. of mucin daily. Alkali was not used 
at this time. Although there was prompt improvement in the gastrointestinal sj’-mp- 
toms, the urea in the blood soon began to increase, ranging from 46 to 72 mg. The 
carbon dioxide combining power of the plasma fluctuated betw'een 64 and 48 per cent 
by volume. After several days slight indigestion again developed, and it was decided 
to supplement the mucin with 80 grains (5.2 gm.) of alkali. Within two days the 
concentration of urea became elevated to 82, and there was a prompt shift of the 
carbon dioxide combining power of the plasma to 92. It was then decided to decrease 
considerably the amount of the alkalies as well as of mucin, and promptly there w'as a 
drop in the carbon dioxide combining power of the plasma to 58, and wu'thin a few 
days the concentration of urea fell to 52. 

Comment 

Similar elevation of the value for tirea following the use of mucin has 
been noted in several other cases wdth associated peptic ulcer and renal dis- 
ease. In such cases there is usually parallelism between the height of the 
value for urea and the amount of mucin used. On discontinuing administra- 
tion of mucin the value for urea would promptly drop to its basic level. In 
several instances there was a definite drop of carbon dioxide combining 
power of the plasma to\vard the side of acidosis. There w^ould be prompt 
restoration of the carbon dioxide combining power to normal when ad- 
ministration of mucin was stopped. One hundred grams of mucin include 
approximately the equivalent of 70 gm. of protein. This, Avhen added to 
proteins already included in the diet of patients with nephritis, might well 
be the causative factor in producing elevation of the value for blood urea. 
Whether such elevation is due to the protein content of mucin alone is still 
not decided. Adding a corresponding amount of ordinary food protein to 
the diet of one of these patients resulted in some retention of nitrogen, but 
to a slightly smaller degree. It is possible, therefore, that some specific 
toxic derivative of protein is still contained in the mucin. 

Similar untoward effects were noted in some cases of associated hepatic 
disease and peptic ulcer. Such patients seem to have an increased liability 
to the development of alkalosis when they are given enough alkali to neu- 
tralize their gastric acids. It w^as therefore thought that mucin might be 
substituted for alkalies and thus prevent the establishment of alkalosis. 
Definite signs of toxemia, however, resttlted promptl)'^ in some of these cases 
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following the use of mucin. We are still uncertain regarding the exact na- 
ture of the substances contained in mucin which were responsible for these 
symptoms. It is, of course, possible that the protein factor alone is re- 
sponsible. 

Summary 

Ordinarily, if patients have uncomplicated peptic ulcer the use of 100 gm. 
of mucin daily does not cause changes in the value for blood urea. The use 
of ihucin, however, if patients have ulcer and associated advanced hepatic or 
renal disease, should be carried on with caution, because untoward symptoms 
may develop during the course of the treatment. It has been our custom 
when such complications exist to use smaller amounts of alkalies and mucin 
in order to accomplish reduction of acidity. Apparently, such patients get 
along Very well on this modified type of treatment. 

The specific cause of untoward effects produced in certain cases with 
marked hepatic or renal disease has not been determined, although it is pos- 
sible that the protein factor alone or some protein derivative is the cause of 
these untoward effects. 
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THE REDUNDANT DUODENUM: CLINICAL 

SIGNIFICANCE 

By Theodore H. Morrison, M.D., F.A.C.P., and MAURicii: Feldman, 

M.D., Baltimore, Maryland 

Although, anomalies of the dnoclemim arc occasionally observed in 
the routine roentgenological examination of the gastrointestinal tract, little 
attention has been paid to them clinically. With the development of roent- 
genologic technic in gastroenterology, more of these conditions arc being 
discovered and as a consequence their clinical significance is becoming 
recognized. Abnormalities of the duodenum are frequently overlooked 
during an ordinary barium meal study principally on account of the fact 
that the examiner concentrates his attention on the first part of the duo- 
denum or cap. It is quite probable that, were the entire duodenum studied 
with the same meticulous care, many more instances of duodenal abnor- 
malities would be discovered. From our study we are convinced that 
anomalies of the duodenum are far more common than a survey of the 
literature would indicate. Furthermore, we believe that with the increased 
attention that has recently been directed to this part of the intestine, togethcr 
with the improvement in roentgen interpretation, many more cases will be 
discovered and their full significance understood. The roentgenological 
aspect of this anomaly has recently been described by one of us,^ and in 
the present communication we especially direct attention to the clinical 
importance of this condition. 

In order more fully to comprehend the significance of these malforma- 
tions, it might be well to review briefly certain salient anatomical features 
associated with the normal duodenum. This portion of the intestine is 
about 10 inches in length and has a definite configuration either in the shape 
of an incomplete circle or in the form of a “ C.” Under abnormal condi- 
tions, however, it may assume bizarre forms, varying from U-shaped to 
V-shaped and to other obvious distortions. The first portion of the duo- 
denum is the most mobile; the remaining portions are practically fixed and 
bound down by the adjacent viscera and partially by peritoneum. Although 
the first portion of the duodenum is the most movable it is, however, some- 
what fixed by the hepato-duodenal ligament. This represents the free 
margin of the lesser omentum. A fold of the hepato-duodenal ligament 
extends down from the posterior surface of the gall-bladder to the descend- 
ing portion of the duodenum. This fold is known as the hepato-colic liga- 
ment, hepato-duodeno-colic ligament, cysto-colic ligament or fold, or cysto- 
epiploic ligament. It is evident, therefore, that the hepato-duodenal and 

* Read at the meeting of the American Gastro-Enterological Association in Washington, 
D. C.. May 10, 1933. 
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hepato-colic ligaments play an important role in the fixation of the superior 
segment of the dvxodenum. 

In this study we desire especialty to call attention to redundancy of the 
superior portion of the duodenum. The several ligaments originating in 
the fold referred to above are largely responsible for the maintenance of the 
looping observed in the “ redundant duodenum,” a term by which we have 
designated the condition under discussion. It is an interesting anomaly 
which has heretofore frequently been overlooked. 

In the course of our routine roentgenological studies of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, we have occasionalh^ encountered an elongation or length- 
ening of the superior portion of the duodenum and in all of these, a ptosis 
of the superior segment was noted which resulted in an anomalous loop. 
As a result a puddling and retardation of the contrast meal was produced 
and the final picture is that of a water trap in which the passage of the 
opaque meal appears to be delayed. Careful observation discloses definite 
fixation of the superior angle of the duodenum with displacement posteriorly 
from its normal .position. In addition, the superior segment of the duo- 
denum is likewise fixed at it's anterior portion, namely at the junction of 
the first part or cap with tlae second part of the duodenum. The unusual 
lengthening of tlie superior segment results in a sagging, ptosis and looping, 
producing the characteristic picture of the redundant duodenum. The two 
fixed areas in the superior portion are well illustrated in figures 1 (B) and 
2. This elongated segment of the superior duodenum varies in length 
from five to ten centimeters. Several types of deformities have been ob- 
served, such as the U-shaped, Y-shaped, double looping and the serpentine 
forms. Occasionally, only a slight sagging of the elongated segment is 
noted. A typical illustration of a redundant duodenum is shown in figures 
1 (B) and 2. 

Under normal conditions the roentgen- ray examination of the duodenum 
presents tlie first portion or bulb surmounted upon the pyloric outlet, which 
is directed upward, slightly to the right and frequently somewhat posteriorly. 
This is commonly known as the superior portion and is usually not more 
than five centimeters in length. At tlie apex of the bulb or duodenal cap, 
the second portion is observed to form an angle with the first part and then 
descends downward, to the right and posteriorly. Normally, no transverse 
elongation of this section of the duodenum is obsen-ed. The angulation of 
the superior portion is easily recognized and is more or less fixed by the 
hepato-duodenal ligament. From this angulation the descending portion 
seems to take a sudden drop. However, in those instances in which the 
redundant duodenum is present, this picture appears quite altered. There 
is present a marked elongation or lengtliening of the superior segment. 
The duodenal cap is not affected and seems to be normal in position and 
size. In some instances at first glance the extra loop appears as an integral 
part of the cap which produces the impression of an enlarged cap or diver- 
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ticiiltim. This is due to the coalescing of the extra looj) with the cap shadow. 
However, upon manipulation no connection can be demonstrated. 

The redundant duodenum with which we arc here concerned usually 
involves the superior segment although occasionally the entire duodenum 
may be included. It has been variously described as a i)tosis, festooning, 
idiopathic elongation, M-deformity or an extra looping, terms which can 
not be considered entirely satisfactoiy. It seems apparent that since the 
duodenum is of greater length than normal, the term redundant duodenum 
or dolichoduodenum should be adopted as being more accurate as well as 




Fig. 1. A illustrates a tracing of the normal outline and curve of the duodenum. 
B is a tracing of a redundant duodenum, with looping at A shown. 


descriptive. This would correspond more definitely with the nomenclature 
which is applied to similar conditions such as for example the redundant 
colon. 

The literature contains but few references to this anomaly. Castro- 
novo “ alludes to it in describing certain malformations of the duodenum 
and Duval, Roux and Beclere ® likewise refer to it. Dali ’Acqua describes 
seven instances of mobile duodenum. He points out that in the type in 
which the partial mobility occurs the roentgen-ray examination revealed a 
double festoon or complete scroll above the fixed portion of the descending 
part. Kellogg,*"’ Quenu and Jacquelin,® Brdiezka ‘ and Tartagli ® point to 
the occasional occurrence of this deformity. The anomaly, it can be seen. 
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is of considerable interest and its recognition is of some importance inas- 
much as it is frequently associated with disturbances of motility of the 
duodenum as well as Avith ulceration in this area. The diminished motility 
witli its consequent stasis, the retardation and lagging revealed in the con- 
trast meal, all point to the important role whiclr such changes may play in 
the production of s}mdromes otherwise difficult to understand. These 



Fig. 2. Roentgenogram illustrating the lengthened superior segment of the duodenum. 
The duodenal cap is poorly filled on the film, but it filled well under the fluoroscope. It was 
markedly irritable and suggested a duodenitis. A — extra loop. B — point of fixation. C — 
descending duodenum. D — transverse segment of duodenum. 

cases therefore merit careful study, and their early recognition is important 
so that effective treatment ma)’ be instituted in order to prevent the pro- 
duction of secondary complications. 

As a result of our interest in duodenal anomalies, we have discovered 12 
cases, in a series of about 500 routine gastrointestinal studies, all of which 
present definite elongation of the superior portion of the duodenum with 
sagging and looping of this segment. The ages of the patients, of which 
nine were male and three female, ranged between 25 and 57 years. 
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Important Findings in Twelve Cases of Redundant Duodenum 


Number 

Name 

Sex 

Age 

Free 

Acidity 

Total 

Loss of weight 
1 . . ■ ■ 

Appetite 

Pain 

Nausea 

Vomiting 

Migraine attacks 

Constip.ation 



( 

C 

* 

c 

1 \ 
i 

c: 1 
^ 1 

o ' 
^ , 
Q 

lomp! 

5 

j i 

d 1 

:> i 

i 

M 1 

c: 1 

o 

licatic 

'So 

rt 

'rt 1 

S ' 

o 

Q 1 

Irritable duodenum ^ 

and duodenitis 

1 ! 

R.I. ' 

m 

33 

70-90 

+ 

-F 

0 ’ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

2 

B.M. 

19 

53 

55-71 : 

+ 

-F 

+ , 

+ 

+ ! 

+ i 

-F 

+ 

0 ; 

-F , 

-F 

3 

C.E. 

F 

31 

24-42 1 

-1- 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

+ ^ 

-F ! 

+ 

4 

D.B. 

F 

27 

34-50 

-h 

-F 

0 

0 

-F 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

-F 

5 

B.C. 

M 

40 

0-28 

+ 

-F 

+ 

+ ' 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

-F 

+ 

6 

B.J. 

M 

57 

48-66 

-F 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

-F 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

7 

S.H. 

M 

39 

52-65 

+ 

0 

-F 

-F 

+ 

+ 

-F 

+ 

0 

+ 

-F 

8 

P.A. 

M 

25 

50-78 

-F 

-F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-F 

+ 

9 

G.F. 

M 

46 

54-73 

+ 

-F 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

-F 

0 

-F 

-F 

*F 

10 

W.H. 

M 

26 

27-38 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

-F 

0 

0 


+ 

11 

R.W. 

mM 

35 

68-104 

+ 

+ 

-F 

+ 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

+ 

! -F 

12 

R.E. 

F 

45 

22-54 

4“ 

-F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 


The symptoms are by no means characteristic. It is probable that many 
of these conditions exist without producing any symptoms whatever and 
on the other hand many symptoms no doubt arise at times as a result of 
an associated complication. The patient usually complains mainly of loss 
of appetite, nausea, discomfort in the epigastrium, vomiting, headaches and 
migraine attacks often of a periodic type. Abdominal pain is rarely severe 
and when it occurs is usually mild in character. In many instances so-called 
bilious attacks occur which have extended over a period of many years, 
often since childhood. They are frequently preceded by constipation. The 
constipation is replaced occasionally by intermittent diarrhea. Duodenal 
stasis is usually present and may account for many of the symptoms. When 
the attacks are frequent, loss of weight and strength supervene and in certain 
individuals neurasthenic symptoms become a prominent part of the sympto- 
matology. On the other hand, remissions may occur with a disappearance 
of symptoms and for varying intervals the patient may enjoy comparatively 
good health. As a rule gastric retention does not occur in this affection and 
in none of our cases was gastric motility markedly disturbed. Attacks of 
nausea occurred in nine of our cases, vomiting in five, migraine attacks in 
five, constipation in nine, intermittent diarrhea in three. Pain, mild in type 
and not related to the intake of food, occurred in only five instances. Occa- 
sionally the liver may enlarge during an attack and tenderness may then be 
observed under the right costal arch. The gastric secretion is variable. 
In our series hyperchlorhydria occurred in seven cases, normal acidity in 
four and achylia in one. 
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Fig. 3. Tracings of redundant duodenum Aj B, C. 

DiagTanis of fluoroscopic views of the more Common forms of redundancy observed in 
the superior portion of the duodenum. These show the posterior direction of the descending 
duodenum. 

Duodenal dilatation and stasis is noted in the loop in A. B shows a posterior and in- 
ward displacement of the descending segment. Acute angulation with slight duodenal stasis 
is shown in C. 

In order to clarify the clinical picture which may accompany redundant 
duodenum the following case history is presented. 

C.-\sE History 

A. P., male, aged 25 years, complained of indigestion, of 10 years’ duration. The 
principal symptoms were nausea, regurgitation, dizziness, constipation, lack of appe- 
tite, fullness and distention after meals and discomfort in the upper right quadrant. 
The attacks of discomfort were at first experienced only periodically but recently 
they have become almost continuous. He has been living on a restricted diet and has 
lost 10 pounds in the past few montlis. On plwsical examination his chest was normal. 
The abdomen was negatir-e witli the exception of an area of distinct tenderness in the 
epigastrium. The test meal showed a total acidity of 78, and free HCl 50. The 
roentgen-ray examination was as follows: The position of the stomach is normal. 
There are no filling defects present. The pylorus is spastic; the duodenal cap is 
markedly irritable ; no definite defect is observed. The superior portion of the duo- 
denum presents a marked elongation, with a loop deformity producing a water-trap 
effect and resulting in a moderate degree of stasis. The colon is normal in position 
and incompletely filled. The diagnosis of redundant duodenum was made. The 
roentgenogram of this case is shown in figure 2. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the redundant duodenum should 
be cDnsidered as a definite roentgenological entity which may be recognized 
by the presence of the unusual lengthening of the duodenum. Clinically, it 
may be significant tliat in our small series of cases witli this anomah* peptic 
ulcer was frequenth' found and gall-bladder infections rarely so. Another 
interesting observation noted in this group of cases was the presence of 
duodenitis or marked irritation of the duodenum in those instances in which 
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ulceration was not present. Even when the clinical history was suggestive 
of ulcer, the roentgenological findings were not always corroborative. In 
some of these instances the picture observed was that of duodenitis or irri- 
tability of the duodenum. Duodenal retardation with stasis was observed 
in every instance. In our series the roentgen examination presented evi- 
dence of ulceration in five cases, duodenal in three, pyloric in one, and 
gastric in one. Duodenitis and irritable duodenum, which arc considered 
by many to be precursors of actual ulcer, were found in the remaining cases. 
This association is not merely coincidental. It may be interpreted in the 
light of our present theories regarding the etiology of ulcer, as a direct 
effect of the redundant condition of the duodenum with its resultant stasis 
and consequent local injury to the mucous membrane. 

In this study it seemed important to determine whether the relative 
positions of the stomach and colon bore any definite relationship to that of 
the redundant duodenum. In six instances the position of the stomach 
and colon was observed to be normal ; in one a slight ptosis was noted ; in 
two a moderate ptosis; in only three was a marked ptosis of the stomach 
and colon observed. It seems, from these findings, that the position of the 
stomach and colon bears no special relationship to the redundancy of the 
duodenum. 

The diagnosis is not as a rule possible from the history and physical 
findings alone but must be based largely upon a roentgen-ray investigation 
Though the condition is best recognized under the fluoroscope, this anomaly 
may also be recorded on the films, when the patient is placed in the proper 
position. The fluoroscopic examination is usually most satisfactorily made 
with the patient in the upright posture, viewed antero-posteriorly, obliquely 
and laterally. The duodenum is best observed in the upright posture when 
viewed under the fluoroscopic screen. The oblique view seems to bring 
the entire duodenum on the screen and is the ideal position in which to 
visualize this condition since the duodenum in these cases is directed well 
posteriorly and the redundancy is often not clearly visible in the antero- 
posterior position. Examination should also be made routinely in the 
prone position. Occasipnally the looping of the redundant duodenum dis- 
appears in the recumbent posture. When this occurs the serpentine appear- 
ance of the lengthened segment is observed. During the fluoroscopic ex- 
amination the entire duodenum can be manipulated and the redundant seg- 
ment, which may otherwise escape visualization, be brought into view. 
Most frequently one observes a puddling in a loop hanging from the mid- 
superior portion of the duodenum, between the cap and the descending 
sections. As has already been stated this has the appearance of a water- 
tiap, which definitely retards the outflow of the contrast meal and which at 
once gives a clue as to the possibility of the presence of this abnormality. 
On manipulation this puddling entirely disappears, only to return with the 
next spurt of the opaque meal through the duodenum. In some instances 
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sharp angulation exists, which may cause delay in the expulsion of the 
contrast meal through the duodenum. 

In studying this anomaly by careful roentgenological methods in the 
attempt to find an explanation for the double fixation of the superior duo- 
denum the impression Avas gained that this may not be secondary to ac- 
quired adhesions but more probably is of congenital origin. The fixation 
may be due to the presence of peritoneal bands, represented by the hepato- 
duodenal and the hepato-colic ligaments ; and tlie occurrence of a redundant 
superior duodenum is best explained upon tlie basis of a congenital malfor- 
mation, in which the duodenum is lengthened, so that it cannot fit into the 
space allotted to it. The anomah* therefore seems to be dependent not only 
upon the abnormal fixation of the superior portion of the duodenum but 
also upon its unusual length. 

In considering the diagnosis it should be recognized that the redundant 
duodenum occurs sufficiently frequentl3>- to be borne in mind in doubtful 
conditions involving the right upper abdomen. It is always 'important, 
however, that repeated roentgen-raj’ examinations be made, in order to be 
certain that the redundanc}’’ is pennanent. These were made in the cases 
of our series. Since headaches associated with nausea and vomiting are 
often present, it is important in all obscure forms of migraine to make 
thorough roentgenological studies of the duodenum in order to determine 
any abnormality of duodenal function. In some instances, the symptoms 
may be attributed to gall-bladder disease, duodenal stasis, ulcer or even 
neurasthenia. Roentgenologically, the redundant loop may be simulated by 
a number of conditions such as accessory pockets of a duodenal ulcer, 
inverted duodenum, dilated bulb, duodenal diverticula, filled ampulla and 
by various other duodenal deformities resulting from adhesions in the upper 
right portion of the abdomen. 

In the treatment of this condition conservative medical management is 
usually sufficient to bring about symptomatic relief, especially since in the 
majority of these cases periods of well being are quite characteristic. Diet 
plays an important role in the treatment. It should be of the bland type 
and of a high caloric content. Occasionally, it may be advisable to suggest 
a rest in bed of from four to six weeks, during which time general up- 
building measures, elevation of tlie foot of the bed, and treatment directed 
-toward overcoming the associated conditions ma)- be undertaken. This 
plan is especialty indicated in those instances associated with marked enterop- 
tosis, ulcer and tlie more severe grades of duodenal stasis. Transduodenal 
lavage with magnesium sulphate or Ringer’s solution is usually ver}- bene- 
ficial. When the s^Tnptoms are unusually severe or when adequate medical 
treatment no longer affords relief, surgical intervention is indicated, the 
most satisfactory procedure in most instances being duodeno-duodeno- 
stomv, duodeno-jejunostomy or gastro-jej unostomy. At the time of the 
operation a thorough exploration of the abdominal organs should be made 
and, depending on the patient’s condition, am- associated pathological lesion 
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that may be discovered should, if possible, be corrected. /h'or example, if 
the gall-bladder is found to be diseased it should be mhoved, or if an ulcer 
is detected it should be treated according to the us\>;d surgical procedure. 

Of the 12 cases in our series, six were mark(^<^iy benefited by means of 
the usual medical management, four were soipewhat improved and in two 
no relief was obtained. Operation was not performed in any of our cases. 

Summary 

Anomalies of the duodenum arc far more common than is indicated 
by a suiwey of the literature. Of these the redundant duodenum is of 
considerable interest since it is frequently associated with disturbances of 
motility of the duodenum as well as with ulceration. 

Clinically, there is no characteristic symptomatology, the picture being 
that of the associated lesion. Many instances undoubtedly occur without 
presenting aii)’- symptoms whatever. 

The diagnosis is not as a rule possible from the history and physical 
findings alone but must be based almost entirely upon the roentgen-ray 
investigation. 

Finally, these cases deserve careful study since their early recognition 
and effective treatment may prevent the occurrence of secondary compli- 
cations. 
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THE HEREDITARY AND FAMILIAL FACTOR IN 
HYPOCHROMIC ANEMIA WITH 
ACHLORHYDRIA 

By William H. Barrow, M.D., F.A.C.P., Son Diego, California 

Hypochrojsiic anemia with achlorhydria, or achlorhydric anemia, was 
first described by Faber in 1913. During the past few 3'ears there have 
been much discussion and speculation in the literature in regard to this blood 
dyscrasia which has now been established as an easily recognizable clinical 
syndrome. The characteristic picture is that of an idiopathic secondary 
anemia occurring usually in women of middle age, the blood showing a low 
color index and red blood cells of small corpuscular diameters. Gastric 
analysis reveals an absolute achlorhydria, and there is occasionally a 
splenomegaly. 

The familial incidence of this disease has not been discussed at length in 
the literature, although references are made to the occurrence of the disease 
in families in which pernicious anemia is also found. Witts “ states that 
the occurrence of secondary anemia in female members of the family in 
whicli pernicious anemia also exists is not well known but does definitely 
exist, and cites cases reported in the literature. Among others he mentions 
a female patient, her mother and her aunt, all of whom were cases of sec- 
ondaiy anemia. Special inquiry for evidence of familial anemia was not 
made in his series, but in three instances a family history of anemia was 
given. The mother of one patient had pernicious anemia, a sister of another 
had an undetermined anemia, and in another patient’s family there were 
several cases of pernicious anemia. This last patient herself developed 
pernicious anemia after having had the achromic form. Witts notes that 
in tlie family histories the anemic males are apt to have a primar}'^ anemia 
and the females a secondary type. He suggests that the achromic anemias 
seem to be the equal in the female of pernicious anemia in the male. In 
his series there was only one male with this type of anemia. 

In discussing achylia gastrica and achlorhydria Friedenwald and Mor- 
rison,® and Hurst,^ mention the occurrence of this condition in several mem- 
bers of the same family. Hurst states that there is a familial or hereditary 
t)'pe of achlorhydria, which occurs, however, in not more than 2 per cent 
of all cases. SeA^enteen families are reported, with achylia present in tAvo 
or more members of each family, none of Avhom, hoAvever, shoAved any 
evidence of anemia. He mentions other cases reported by several authors 
among Avhich are instances of Addisonian anemia and simple achlorhydric 
anemia occurring in the same family. He believes that anemia of either 
form is secondary to the achylia, ‘AAdiether this achylia be familial or due 

* Presented in part at the joint meeting of the Pathology and Bacteriology and General 
Aledicine Sections of the California l\[edical Association at the sixty-second annual session, 
Del Monte, April 24 to 27, 1933. Received for publication November 1. 19.13. 
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to some other cause. Faber ' advanced the theory that the achylia results 
in a production of bacterial toxins in the intestinal tract with a resulting 
hemolysis. Waugh ventures the opinion that the anemia may be due to 
a deficiency in the gastric secretion with the absence of some substance 
essential to the maintenance of normal hematopoiesis. 

McCann and Dye ” suggest the possibility of a familial incidence of the 
disease, mentioning that one patient reported by them had a sister who 
presented the same symptoms of anemia, general weakness and arthritis. 
Heath ' reports two cases of hypochromic anemia in women in their forties, 
neither one of whom gave any family history of anemia. With reference 
to the familial incidence of the disease he agrees that hypochromic anemia 
may be found in families in which other members have pernicious anemia, 
and he accepts the theory presented by Faber, Waugh and Witts that the 
anemia is gastrointestinal in origin. He advances the idea that there is 
possibly some substance present in normal gastric juice and absent in 
achlorhydria which aids in the absorption of iron. 

Castle, Heath and Strauss,® and Morris and his co-workers,® have 
reported experimental and clinical evidence of a specific hematopoietic hor- 
mone in the normal gastric juice which is lacking in patients with primary 
anemia. They state, however, that the presence of this hormone is not 
dependent on the presence of hydrochloric acid in the juice, it being found 
in some cases of uncomplicated achlorhydria and in achlorhydric hypo- 
chromic anemia. 

In .a recent monograph on idiopathic hypochromic anemia Wintrobe and 
Beebe,^® in a discussion of the familial incidence of the disease, review the 
cases in the literature with a familial history of anemia. They point out 
the not uncommon association of pernicious anemia and hypochromic anemia 
in the same family, and report a family history of anemia in two out of 
22 of their own cases. The father of one patient had had pernicious anemia, 
and another patient had a cousin who had an achlorhydric form of anemia 
that was probably of the hypochromic achlorhydric type. Among all the 
cases referred to in this monograph the greatest number of cases occurring 
in the same generation is two, although there are two families reported 
which in three generations showed a larger number. 

A family case history is presented herewith which is unusual because 
of the high incidence of hypochromic anemia in one generation. 

The first member of the family to be examined was seen at the age of 42. She 
sought medical advice at that time because of pain and weakness of the right thumb 
and swelling of the right wrist. A neurological examination revealed a probable 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis which accounted for these subjective symptoms, and 
which may or may not have been related to a long standing anemia. Neurological 
examination was otherwise negative except for a loss of vibratory sense over the 
tibiae. There was no history of menorrhagia, metrorrhagia or other blood loss. She 
stated that at an examination 10 years before, namely, at the age of 32, she had been 
found to have an anemia, and reports obtained from the physicians who had attended 
her at that time showed that the hemoglobin had been 58 per cent, and the red count 
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3.5 million. Gastric analysis had revealed an absolute achlorhydria. Otherwise ex- 
cept for a palpable spleen the physical and laboratory findings had been essentiallj’^ 
negative. 

At the time of my examination this patient, at the age of 42, was found to have 
a hemoglobin of 65 per cent, with a red count of 3.8 million. A gastric analysis, with 
histamine, again showed an absolute achlorhj-dria. 

The patient was observed for a number of r^ears and her response to iron therapy 
was typical of this class of case. Although rather refractory to treatment her blood 
count, which at one time was as low as 2.5 million with a hemoglobin of 50 per cent, 
was, with large doses of iron, raised to a red count of four million and a hemoglobin 
of 70 per cent. This improvement was preceded by an increase in the reticulocyte 
count from 0.1 per cent to 0.6 per cent. 

The family history of this patient is of greater significance than is the report of 
her own case. The patient was one of six sisters, there being no brothers. The 
modier died at the age of 52, after several attacks of “paralysis,” probably due to 
cerebral accidents. Although no record of anr^ blood count is available the patient 
stated that her mother was always considered anemic, as were two of her mother’s 
sisters. The father was reported as living, and as having always been in good 
general health. 

One sister, Miss G. S., had been examined in 1919 at the age of 35 ( ?), because 
of nervousness and a somewhat persistent diarrhea. She was found at this time to 
have a hemoglobin of 46 per cent, witli a red count of 2.7 million. A gastric analysis 
showed a hypochlorhydria with a hydrochloric acid of 10 degrees. There was no 
demonstrable etiological factor found for the anemia. The stools were negative for 
pathogenic parasites, and there was no history of chronic blood loss. 

A second sister, Mrs. A. T., was examined in 1928, at the age of 40 (?), and 
was found to have a hemoglobin of 50 per cent, with a red count of 3.9 million. 
Gastric analysis revealed an achlorhydria. An examination a year later showed the 
blood to be essentially the same with the achlorhydria persisting. At the time of this 
second examination she complained of a menorrhagia, but this was considered to be 
a coincidental factor, and her condition was diagnosed as idiopathic secondary anemia. 

A third sister, Mrs. Ai S., was examined in 1920, at the age of 32. She com- 
plained of a menorrhagia for which she received intrauterine treatments with radium. 
At that time her hemoglobin was reported as 46 per cent with a red count of 3.5 
million. Unfortunately I have been unable to obtain any record of a subsequent blood 
count. Her medical report contains no notation of any gastric analysis. 

A fourth sister. Miss iM. S., was examined in 1930, at the age of 24. Her chief 
complaints at that time were rheumatism 5nd general debility. She was found to 
have a hemoglobin of 62 per cent with a red count of 4.4 million. A gastric analysis 
was not done. 

On the fifth sister, Mrs. T. S., there were no records available of any blood 
counts, although she has, like her mother and aunts, always been considered anemic. 
There is. in her case, no report of any chronic blood loss. 

A summary of these reports is given in table 1. Only one member of 
this family has been seen by me personally; the records of the others had 
to be obtained by correspondence.* The examinations in several of the 
cases had been made without particular study of the type of anemia encoun- 
tered. There is, therefore, no conclusive evidence that all of these sisters 
had a hypochromic achlorhydric anemia. Nevertheless the evidence strongly 
suggests this possibility and in three of the cases no other diagnosis seems 

* Acknowledgment is made of the help and cooperation of Dr. H. Z. Giffin of The Mayo 
Clinic and others in furnishing me with the clinical records of these cases. 
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Taulic I 

Blood Counts and Gastric Analyses of a Patient with Hypochromic Anemia and of Her 

Five Sisters 


Name 

Age 

Hemoglobin 
(per cent) 

RBC 

(Millions) 

WBC 

1 

DilTer- 

entia! 

Gastric Analysis 

Miss F. S. . . 

1 32 

58 

3.5 

6,800 

Normal 

Achlorhydria 


42 

70 

1 

3.25 

4,000 

H i 

II 

Miss G. S. . . 

1 

35 ± 

i 

46 

2.7 

1 

6,400 

Normal 

i 

Hvpochlorhydria 

HCl = 10° 

Mrs. A. T.. .! 

40 zk j 

50 

3.9 

5,600 

Normal 

Achlorhydria 


41 ± 

45 

4.6 

1 

6,500 

1 ( 

II 

Mrs. A. S. . . 

32 

46 

3.5 

7,000 

Normal 

Not done 

Mrs. M. S. . 

24 

62 

4.4 

1 

7,600 I 

1 

Normal 

Not done 


Mrs. T. S. . . 


No record of blood counts available but was ‘‘always considered anemic.” 


possible. In spite of the deficiencies in the completeness of the record in 
some of the cases anemia tvas present in all, and there was an achlorhydria, 
or marked h3^pochlorhydria in all cases in tvhich a gastric analysis was 
performed. No other factors were constant. 

One other family is reported herewith which is of interest in this 
discussion because any conclusions that may be drawn are at variance with 
those just made. 

Mrs. J. VS., at the age of 28, had sought medical attention because of a three 
months' pregnancy. At that time she is reported to have had a hemoglobin of 32 
per cent with a red count of three million. She had an achlorhydria and splenomegaly, 
but otherwise negative physical findings. Out of six Wassennann tests taken in the 
preceding five years two had been found to be positive. Three more tests were taken, 
however, at this time, one following a provocative salvarsan, and all were negative. 
She was, nevertheless, started on neosalvarsan and possibly because of this stimulus 
her blood count improved slightly, the ^ed count increasing to five million and the 
hemoglobin to 45 per cent. She had previously failed to respond to liver therapy. 
When I first saw her she was complaining of general weakness and looked markedly 
anemic; the tongue was somewhat smooth and the mucous membranes pale. The 
spleen was enla.rged and palpable, and the liver edge was palpable and tender. On 
large doses of iron her reticulocyte count increased from 2 per cent to 3.5 per cent, 
her hemoglobin to 89 per cent, the red count still remaining normal. There has never 
been any apparent cause for her secondary anemia. The clinical manifestations and 
the response to therapy with iron would indicate that the anemia in this case is of the 
achlorhydric hypochromic type. 

This patient’s mother, who presented no subjective symptoms, was found to have 
a hemoglobin of 76 per cent, a red count of 4.1 million, and a white count of 5,600. 
Her two children, aged less than 10, presented essentially normal blood counts. 

The patient s sister, Mrs. B. W., aged 33, said that she was found to have anemia 
five or six 3^e3.rs before, and that as long as she could rememl^er she had been nervous 
and tired. There was no history of metrorrhagia or other chronic blood loss. She 
was found to have a hemoglobin of 64 per cent, a red count of 2.5 million, and a white 
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count of 4,600. Her liver and spleen were not palpable, and there were no neurological 
changes. The gastric analysis, with histamine, revealed a normal hydrochloric acid 
secretion. 

In this famil)- we have a case of achlorhydric hypochromic anemia with 
tlie patient’s mother and sister presenting, respectively, evidence of a mild 
and of a moderately severe idiopathic secondary anemia of undetermined 
origin. A summary of these findings is given in table 2. Although a 


Table II 

Blood Counts and Gastric Analyses of a Patient with Hypochromic Anemia and of Other 

Members of the Family 


Name and 1 

Relationship 

Age 

Hemoglobin 
(per cent) 

RBC 

(Millions) 

\VBC 

Differ- 

ential 

Gastric 

Analysis 

Mrs. J. VS 

2S 

32 

3 



Achlorhvdria 


28 

42 

5 

4.200 

Normal 

ti 

(After treatment) 

32 

89 

4.8 

9,800 

“ 


Mrs. B. \V. (Sister) . , . . 

33 

64 

2.5 

4,600 

Normal 

Normal 

jMrs. S. (Mother) 

55 ± 

75 

4.1 

5,600 

Normal 

Not done 


hereditary or familial factor is suggested, there is no evidence that these 
three cases are related etiologically. The secondary anemias constitute a 
large and diversified group with overlapping morphological manifestations. 
Just as there was found to he not infrequently a coincidental occurrence of 
pernicious anemia and hypochromic anemia in the same families, so there 
may be a similar familial association of hypochromic anemia with other 
idiopathic anemias. Whether these hematopoietic disturbances could be 
caused by a common factor and whether this factor would be endogenous 
or exogenous is subject to conjecture onl}-. 

Summary 

1. A review of the literature and of case histories of hypochromic 
anemia with achlorhydria indicates that there is a not uncommon association 
of this type of anemia with primary anemia in members of the same family. 
A family history of secondary anemia of undetermined type is occasionally 
found, but proved reported cases of achlorhydric anemia in more than one 
member of a family are rare. I have found no record of more than two 
cases in one generation. 

2. Of possible importance from the point of view of etiolog}- is the 
evidence of a familial form of achlorh)4ria although there is no known 
relationship between this and achlorhydric anemia. The specific hemato- 
poietic hormone of normal gastric juice recently demonstrated by Castle 
which is absent in pernicious anemia was found to be present in some cases 
of achlorhydric anemia. Nevertheless, nearly all contributors to the sub- 
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ject, from Faber who in 1913 first described the disease, to tlie most recent 
writers, advance the theory that the anemia is secondary to a gastric secre- 
tion deficiency which results in an interference with the maintenance of 
normal hematopoiesis. 

3. A case history of achlorhydric hypochromic anemia is jircsentcd with 
actual or presumptive evidence of the same type of anemia in the patient’s 
five sisters and in her mother and mother’s sisters. There is nothing in the 
history or physical or laboratory findings of these individuals to suggest a 
common factor of etiological significance. A second family is reported 
where there seems to be a tendency to secondary anemia, but where only one 
case was of the achlorhydric achromic type. If these cases are related 
etiologically there is again no indication as to what the etiological factor 
may be. One may only conclude that this t 3 q)e of anemia is not uncommonly 
found in families in which there is evidence of primary or secondary anemia 
in other members of the same family. 
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TUBERCULOMA OF THE BRAIN 

By Maurice Lewison, M.D., F.A.C.P., Ellis B. Freilich, M.D., and 
Oscar B. Ragins, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

In an analysis of 757 autopsies performed at the Cook County Hospital 
from 1917 to 1927 inclusive, on patients who had died of tuberculosis, 20 
instances of the occurrence of tuberculoma of the brain were discovered. 
It is the purpose of this paper to present briefly certain clinical and patho- 
logic data Avhich have been drawn from the records of these cases. In 
some instances desired information has not been available. This is due in 
part to the fact that the condition was not usually suspected during the 
patients’ life time, only two cases having been diagnosed ante mortem. 

The literature of tuberculoma of the central nervous system is fairly 
extensive. Recently Anderson ^ has published an excellent review, together 
with a report on 27 cases, the largest single series reported. 

The patholog}' of tuberculoma of the brain is essentially the same as 
that of a tuberculous lesion elsewhere. What is spoken of frequently as 
solitary tubercle of the brain is in reality an aggregation of many small 
tubercles with caseous fusion of the originally discrete lesions. Occasion- 
all)' sclerosis is observed in the vicinity of tuberculoma masses. It may be 
constituted of proliferated glial cells or it may arise from proliferation of 
the adventitia of neighboring blood vessels. 

From the point of view of symptomatology the cases fall into two 
groups. In the first the s}nnptoms are those of a space-occupying mass in 
the cranial cavity or spinal canal, i.e., the si^mptoms of increased intracranial 
pressure plus those further localizing symptoms and signs which indicate 
the level of tlie lesion. In the second group of cases the outstanding clinical 
symptoms are those due to the coincident tuberculous meningitis ; and these 
meningeal symptoms frequently completely mask the clinical evidences of 
the presence of tuberculoma. 

In table 1 are given the s}'mptoms referable to the nervous S 3 'stem which 
were present in our 20 cases on admission to the hospital. In the majority' 
of these cases the symptoms indicated the presence of a meningitis. In 
seven the clinical diagnosis of tuberculous meningitis was made. In two 
instances tuberculoma of the brain was diagnosed. At autopsy meningitis 
was found in 17 cases, in one case a focal meningitis was reported, and in 
two cases the meninges did not show any involvement. 

The sites in tlie brain at which the tuberculomas were found at autopsy 
do not indicate an)* special predilection of this lesion for any certain area. 
The incidence was somewhat higher in the left side of the brain than in the 
right. The number of tuberculomas found varied considerably, though 
over half of the cases showed a solitar}' lesion. There were 11 cases with 

* Received for publication November 13. 1933. 
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one tuberculoma, four cases with two, two cases with three, and three cases 
with multiple tuberculomas. 

In all of these 20 cases tuberculous lesions were found in other organs 
of the bod}" in addition to the lesions of the brain. The occurrence of brain 
tuberculoma in the various clinical types of tuberculosis in our series is 
shown in table 2. 

Table II 


Clinical Type of Tuberculosis 

No. of Cases 

Incidence of Tuberculoma 

Pulmonary tuberculosis 

482 

4 

ililiarv tuberculosis 

96 

1 

Tuberculous meningitis 

146 

12 

Tuberculous peritonitis 

32 

2 

Addison's disease 

1 

1 


The youngest case in our series was 15 months and the oldest 56 years. 
The average age was 22.7 years. It was predominantly an adult group. 
This age incidence in our series is of interest since it is often stated that 
brain tuberculoma occurs with greatest frequency in childhood. There was 
an equal number of males and females in the group. There were 16 cases 
in colored patients, two in white and two in Mexicans. The high propor- 
tion of colored patients is perhaps significant. 

Conclusions 

1. Twenty instances of tuberculoma of the brain were discovered in 757 
autopsies of tuberculous patients. 

2. The clinical signs and symptoms of meningitis frequently masked 
the tumor syndrome which may be presented by these cases. 

3. The average age in these 20 cases was 22.7 years: it was a predomi- 
nantly adult group. 

4. Nearly one-half (45 per cent) of these cases showed the presence of 
more than one tuberculoma. 

5. All parts of the brain seem equally subject to the development of 
tuberculoma. 

6. Tuberculous foci in other portions of the body were uniformly 
present. 
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EDITORIALS 


What constitutes leadership in medicine? Leadership is the al}ility to 
inspire a desire for improvement and the willingness to work to that end. A 
leader in medicine not only gives instruction but makes of that instruction an 
inspirational force that leads the listener to study for himself and to remain 
ever unsatisfied with his own knowledge. Inspirational leadership in medi- 
cine comes largely from a personal magnetism in one with a broad knowledge 
of the science and art of medicine. To get it one must see and hear the 
leader. Reading what he writes falls short of inspiration. This is why we 
go to medical meetings. How much easier to stay at home and read the 
published paper, but hoAV much less vivid, less stimulating, less worth while 
is it to read rather than to hear and see the leader in his presentation of a 
medical topic. 

Henry A. Christian, M.D., F.A.C.P. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Of what use, in the treatment of the patient, is psychoanalysis? This 
is a question which must have occurred to many a physician. Nor can he 
readily find a dependable answer. It is by results, especially end-results, that 
we should judge the merit of any form of therapy. Because of scarcity of 
such information in the case of therapeutic psychoanalysis, physicians have 
assumed an attitude toward that procedure all the way from open hostility to 
wild enthusiasm, with hostility or indifference predominating. 

That many physicians should look askance at psychoanalysis is due in 
part to the seeming bizarreness of some of the tenets of the cult, and in part 
to doubt as to the good' sense and judgment of the analysts. Certain affec- 
tations on their part shake confidence. When, as a group, they attain to 
greater maturity, they will inspire more faith. The young analyst is often 
a zealot. Like a convert to a new religion, he becomes narrowly sectarian. 
The strict Freudian sees no good in heterodox activities. This is all rather 
a pity because unquestionably psychoanalysis has much that should be of 
vital interest to the physician. 

There are at least three purposes to which psychoanalysis can be put. 
These are psychological research, education and therapeutics. Of its value 
in the first of these, there can be no doubt. In the exploration of the hu- 
man mind the psychoanalytical technic has penetrated new depths. It has 
revolutionized our notions of mental anatomy. Also, in education, it has 
proved its worth. For those who seek to solve problems of personality, a 
true knowledge of self is indispensable. It is well for any type of psycho- 
diagnostician or therapeutist to know his own blind spots, conflicts and 
prejudices. It may be accepted that these can be discovered more com- 
pletely by psychoanalysis than in any other way. 
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There still remains, however, for the practicing physician the question : 
has psychoanalysis any place in the actual care of the sick ? Only data upon 
the outcome in clinical cases can truthfully answer this question. The 
recent paper of Kessel and Hyman is very important because it contains 
sucli information. These physicians referred certain patients to psycho- 
analysts and observed whether the anal3'’sis accomplished the purpose for 
which it was undertaken. In slightly over 50 per cent of their cases, pa- 
tients were helped; in 15 per cent they obtained cures which they regarded 
as specific, that is to say obtainable in no other way. It is upon the basis of 
data of this kind that physicians will ultimately achieve a sound evaluation 
of the method. It is to be hoped that much more will presently be pub- 
lished, and that, too, in the journals commonl}’- read by clinicians. 

That 15 per cent of “ specific ” cures were obtained by Kessel and H)'^- 
man is ground for looking upon the treatment as important. Tliat not a 
greater percentage of the cases treated gave good results indicates either 
that the treatment was poorly given or that the patients were badly selected. 
Improvement in technic is a problem for the analyst. Improvement in the 
selection of cases is a problem for the physician. 

At the present time we have but few guides to selection. Patients will 
fall, of course, for the most part in the general group of so-called neurotics 
or poorly adjusted persons. Also, it seems clear that a high degree of in- 
telligence is a requisite, and that the patient be not too old ; also that he have 
an understanding of the nature of the technic and a willingness to be 
analyzed. But we need far more explicit guides than these in selecting 
cases. . 

The availabilit}' of the treatment is a very large factor. The orthodox 
analysis is very time-consuming and expensive, and on that ground alone 
impossible for many persons Avho seemingly may need it. In a general 
hospital or dispensary, because of its very cumbersomeness, it is useless as a 
form of routine treatment for patients of a certain type. 

In hospitals, however, Avhere clinical research is done, psychoanalysis 
will find its place. It Avill be used not for the immediate purpose of curing 
patients, though it may do that, but to widen our knoAvledge of disease. It 
may be expected, through tlie increased understanding it gives us of the 
nature of disease, to permit improvements in many forms of therapy. We 
shall understand the patient and his reactions to his disease better in the 
light of knowledge gained through ps^Hioanalytical research, and so be able 
to treat him better, even though formal therapeutic analysis is used but 
seldom or not at all. It is likely that new forms of treatment will emerge, 
the sort that Stekel f calls active analysis, in contrast to the passive type of 
the orthodox school, whicli Avhile presHving the essence of the analytic 
theory will be so simple and direct as to be available to the host of patients 

* Kessel, L., and Hyjr.xx, H. T. : The value of psychoanalysis as a therapeutic pro- 
cedure, Tr. Am. Med. Assoc.. 1933. ci. 1612. 

t Stekel, W. : The future of psychoanalysis (translation by L. S. London). Psycho- 
analytic Rev., 1933. xx, 327. 
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needing such treatment, but to whom formal analysis is barred. Also, as 
Stekel brings out, the psychoanalytic type of understanding may come to 
permeate all medical practice. It will become the possession of all physi- 
cians, not merely of a small group of specialists. Because of all this, it is 
greatly to be desired that physicians substitute, for an attitude of hostility 
or indifference, one of active interest, careful checking of results, and finally 
constructive criticism. 


James H. Means 
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Metabolic Diseases and Their Treatment. By Erich Grafe; translated by Margaret 
Galt Boise, under the supervision of Eugene F. DuBois, M.D., and Henry B. 
Richardson, M.D. xii + 551 pages; 16x24 cm. Lea and Febiger, Philadel- 
phia. 1933. Price, $6.50. 

It is a genuine pleasure to welcome the appearance of an English translation of 
this well-known German work on the diseases of metabolism. The material has been 
carefully selected and attractively presented. The references are abundant, judici- 
ously chosen, and generally accurate. The German literature is naturally widely 
covered, but the important American and French work is also well represented and 
properly appraised and credited. Throughout the book the author displa 3 '^s excep- 
tional powers of lucid yet pithj' exposition. The sections of tlie book on obesity and 
on diabetes are of particular interest. There are fundamental differences from the 
orthodox American conceptions, particularly as regards therapy, and many of these 
are stimulating and refreshing. That man}* will be inclined to differ sharply from 
the author in matters of detail is quite evident, but this in no way detracts from the 
educational value of this book. Dr. DuBois and Dr. Richardson have done a valu- 
able service by their careful supervision of this excellent translation. It seems to 
the reviewer that it is one of the best textbooks on disorders of metabolism which has 
appeared in recent years. He will have no hesitation in recommending the book to 
students as probably the best short treatise available at the present time in the field 
of metabolic diseases. 

G. A. H. 

Behind the Doctor. By Logan Clendening. xxviii + 458 pages; 16.5x24 cm. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 1933. Price, $3.75. 

The Great Doctors. By Henry E. Sigerist; translated from the German by Eden 
and Ced.ar Paul. 436 pages; 15x22 cm. W. W. Norton, New York. 1933. 
Price, $4.00. 

It seems that every one who touches medical history, whether he be a mere 
dabbler or a university professor of the subject, is immediately seized with a desire 
to write a popular book on the subject. There have been many of such books of late 
years, some good, some bad and some indifferent. It is no mean task to try to com- 
press the whole of medical history in a few pages and to make it understandable and 
interesting to a layman, and it requires peculiar talents which the authors of both 
the above books are fortunate enough to possess. 

The first is written by a master of journalese, who has gleaned many an inter- 
esting tale from the past and made a book which will delight not only the doctor 
familiar with medical history, but also the one who knows nothing about it and the 
la}unan who wishes to know something of what lies behind the doctor. To the last 
it will come as a revelation and it reads like a thrilling, best selling novel. The 
subject of tlie healing art from the medicine of primitive man to the modern doctor 
with his vitamins and roentgen-rays and his new chemicals is satisfactorily covered, 
especially from a layman’s standpoint. The tale is told with great gusto and imagi- 
nary conversations enliven what otherwise might be a mere recital of facts. The 
paragraphs are short and the tempo of the book allegro con moto and at times 
prestissimo. The book is profusely illustrated with, for the most part, well chosen 
pictures, portraits, and drawings. ^lany of them unfortunately are poorh' repro- 
duced. 

The second book is a biographical history of medicine and the story is told around 
the lives of 48 men whom Sigerist evidently thinks either the most interesting or the 
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most important. It was originally written in German but the translators, old hands 
at the game, have done a good job. 

In his preface, the author forestalls any criticism of his choice of the men he has 
portrayed and that certainly is his affair, hut many estimates seem stranp, Soranus 
comes in for his share of the hook, hut no mention is made of his pediatric text which 
is perhaps the best of the ancient ones and two-thirds correct, judged by present-day 
standards, Roentgen, who changed modern diagnosis, gets hut a short paragraph. 
In the German edition no Americans are given any more than a passing notice and in 
the second only Osier is added as a sort of sop to American readers. Morton and 
anesthesia; Walter Reed and his co-workers and Gorgas making the tropics safe for 
white men; Beaumont and his contribution to physiology; Halsted and his work 
especially local anesthesia, Marion Sims, O’Dwyer and many others would seem 
worthy enough to he the center of a chapter. The hook is interesting, chiefly as an 
exposition of the views of one of the most eminent living medical historians, and his 
estimates and how he adjudges the great men of the past are not to he taken lightly. 
The illustrations are excellent and well produced. Both hooks contain e.xtensivc 
bibliographies and it is striking how both, using different sources, have given essen- 
tially the same picture of Vesalius and his achievements, good evidence of the 
crystalization of our knowledge of the man and his work. Both hooks may he 
recommended. 

J. R. 

Die V enarnm OstioUs, 1603, of Hieronyvms Fabricins. of Aqnapcndcnte {1523?- 
1619). Translated by E. J. Franklin, D.M. 98 pages; 16.5x25 cm. Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield. 1933. Price, $3.00. 

Here is a book to delight the heart of the bibliophile, a facsimile edition of this 
comparatively little known work with an introduction, translation and notes by one 
who knew what he was about. The valves in the veins had been noted before but no 
one had paid much attention so that Fabricius deserves the credit of putting them 
before the profession. Among his many students in anatomy was William Harvey ; 
the valves in the veins set him thinking and the result was his discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood. It is a well planned book containing a biography, a history of 
the early work on the venous valves, ah account of the theatre of the school of 
anatomy at Padua and some extremely useful bibliographical notes. The original 
plates have been reproduced. Every library should have this book and also every one 
interested in the history of medicine. It is beautifully printed on good paper and is 
a credit both to Dr. Franklin and to the publisher. 

J. R. 

Mental Hygiene in the Community. By Clara Bassett. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1934. Price, $3.50. 

Mental Hygiene in the Community, published in January 1934, is written by one 
trained and experienced in psychiatric social work. It is a panoramic exposition of 
available data aiming to present in brief and correlated form the various ways in 
which mental hygiene may be of importance and value, and where it may profitably 
function in the present organization of community life. The book should stimulate 
interest and encourage experimentation for meeting local mental health needs and 
situations. Each chapter contains pertinent suggestions for preliminary study and 
investigation of specific phases of the problem and illustrations of methods that are 
applicable for experimentation. 

The author views the present status of mental hygiene as being unable to offer 
definite and concrete solutions for the many problems involving the amelioration, 
treatment, or cure of the multiple adverse mental and personality situations or their 
prevention ; or the promotion of positive mental health, the latter depending on forces 
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lying part!}" outside the question of illness and its avoidance. The contributions that 
law, psychology, sociology, education in its broadest sense, or public policies must 
make in the latter field cannot avoid the fundamental place which modern medicine 
occupies or may be expected to occupj’- in the future, for the promotion of good 
mental health implies a knowledge of factors influencing the nature, causation, and 
prevention of ill health. Her approach to these yet unsolved problems is based on 
healthy appreciation of the present status of mental hygiene and she clearly de- 
picts the situation thus: “From the standpoint of pure science, mental hygiene is 
hardly out of its swaddling clothes and many more decades of research and experi- 
mentation will be necessary before such a happy consummation will be achieved. 
The evolution of every science and art has been a slow fumbling and stumbling 
toward the light of truth ; and mental h 3 'giene is no exception to this rule. The only 
development possible is through the conscientious application of the best knowledge 
available at the moment, followed b}' a keenly critical appraisal of the accumulated 
experience and results obtained, which in turn brings about modifications in theory 
and practice so that these are ever more closely in accord with the facts and needs of 
the situation. Through tliis process mental h 3 'giene will gradually emerge from the 
haze of conflict which envelops the various schools of thought, its theories will be 
more precisel 3 ' defined, clarified, consolidated and tested and a more and more effec- 
tive instrument for tlie stud 3 ', treatment and prevention of mental and behavior dis- 
orders will be forged.” 

The book, comprising twelve chapters with index and list of bibliographies, 
lends itself to convenient assignments in reading courses or text study. The first 
chapter consists of introduction to the subject; the second a discussion of medicine 
witli special reference to the recognition that every form of illness has a psychic 
component, and to the need for graduate and undergraduate instruction. The third 
chapter discusses tl:e position of nursing in the field; the fourth the place of social 
service agencies, followed by other chapters devoted to the subjects of delinquency and 
law, parental education, tlie pre-school child, education and teacher training, the 
church and theological training, industry, recreation, and psychiatric institutions and 
agencies. 

W. L. T. 

The Lyophilic Colloids {Their Theory and Practice). By Martin H. Fischer, 

Professor of Physiology in the University of Cincinnati, and Marian- O. 

Hooker, Research Associate in Pltysiology in the University of Cincinnati. 

Ed. I. iiii + 246 pages ; 16 x 25 cm. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 111. 1933 

Price, $4.50. 

The increasing importance of colloid chemistr 3 r in the field of experimental 
ph 3 "siology bespeaks tlie timely nature of a treatise of this kind from the pen of the 
first autlior and his associate. This book summarizes the investigations of the 
authors in colloid chemistry which have extended over a period of fifteen years. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part one deals with the “ General Nature 
of the L 3 'ophilic Colloid ” ; part two, points out the “ Chemical Applications ” and part 
three considers the “ Biological Applications.” 

The subject matter of part one consists of a description of the ph 3 -sical and 
chemical properties of various l 3 'ophilic colloid S 3 'Stems, such as phenol water, gelatin 
water and casein water. Man 3 ' tables and photographs are included to illustrate the 
subject matter under discussion. The theoretical aspects of tlie subject are most 
interestingly treated by the authors. 

Part tliree is of special interest to the readers of this journal. The osmotic con- 
cept of the living cell is critical^ examined. Edema is discussed as a problem in 
colloid chemistry along with several very important practical suggestions on acidosis 
and alkalosis. The authors warn against persistence in attempting to show that the 
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physicochemical laws of dilute solutions apply to biological phenomena. 'I'liey pre- 
fer considering these solutions in cells as “solutions of the inverse type.” They 
state: “When we have discovered their laws, when we have familiarized ourselves 
with the physicochemical and colloid-chemical behavior of systems of the type watcr- 
dissolved-in-.r, we shall find ourselves possessed also of the laws which govern the 
behavior of protoplasm under physiological and pathological circumstances.” 

J. C. K., JK. 


Diet and Personality. Fitting Food to Type and Environment. By L. Jkan Bogeut, 
Ph.D.; with an introduction by Lafayette B. Mendel, Ph.D., Sc.D., Sterling 
Professor of Physiological Chemistrj^ Yale University, ix + 223 pages; 14x20 
cm. Macmillan Co., New York. 1934. Price, $2.00. 

This is a book giving popular medical advice, written by a non-medical author. 
The advice is not confined to diet alone, but includes many topics, such as a discussion 
of exercise, rest, fresh air, sunshine, nervous strain, smoking, bathing, posture, hours 
of sleep, and care of the teeth and bowels. It is written in the chatty, semi-facetious 
style which has had so great a vogue among books of this character during the past 
few years. There is nothing that is new or original in this book, or that has not 
been better done in a number of its predecessors. 

G. A. H. 


« 
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GENERAL AND HOTEL HEADQUARTERS : PALMER HOUSE 
State and Monroe Sts., Chicago 

Registration headquarters, information bureau, railroad office, exhibits and the 
general assembly hall are all located here. 

Rates per day, European Plan : 


Palmer House 

Single room with bath $ 3.50 to $ 7.00 

Double room, twin beds, with bath 6.00 to 11.00 

Suites 14.00 up 


(List of other Chicago Hotels will be published in the formal program) 
WHO MAY REGISTER— 

(o) All members of the American College of Physicians in good standing for 
1934. 

(b) All newly elected members. 
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(f) Members of the Chicago ^Medical Society and of the Chicago Institute of 
Medicine, without registration fee, upon presentation of their 1934 mem- 
bership cards. 

(d) Medical students pursuing courses at the University of Chicago Medical 
School, the University of Illinois College of Medicine, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, Loyola Universitj-^ School of Medicine and tlie 
Rush Medical College, without registration fee, upon presentation of 
matriculation cards, or other evidence of registration at these institutions. 

(c) House Officers of the hospitals participating in the program, upon pre- 
sentation of proper identification. 

(/) IMembers of the Medical Corps of the Public Services of the United States 
and Canada, without registration fee, upon presentation of proper cre- 
dentials. 

iff) Qualified physicians who may wish to attend this Session as visitors. Such 
physicians shall pay a registration fee of $12.00, and shall be entitled to 
one year’s subscription to the Annals of Internal Medicine (in which 
tlie proceedings will be published), included within such •fee. 

REGISTRATION BUREAU. — Located at the entrance to the Exhibit Room on 
the Fourth Floor of the Palmer House. Hours: 8:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., daily, 
April 16-20. 

REGISTRATION BLANKS FOR ALL CLINICS AND DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS will be sent with the program to members of the College. Guests will secure 
registration blanks at the Registration Bureau during the Session. 

TRANSPORTATION. — Round trip tickets will be available on the basis of 
one and one-third of tlie current one-way first-class fares, with minimum excursion 
fare of $1.00 for the round trip, upon presentation of identification certificates to be 
procured from the Executive Secretary of the American College of Physicians. 
The reduced fares will appl}’’ for physicians and dependent members of their families. 

Members are privileged to make tlie going journey by one route and return by 
anotlier route. Stop-overs will be allowed at all stations within final limit on either 
going or return trip, or both, upon application to conductors. 

Before purehasing tiekets, members must secure from the Exeentive Secretary 
an Identification Certificate, to entitle them to the reduced fares. 

In general, tickets will be sold from April 10 to April 18, depending upon the 
relative distance from Chicago, with a return limit of thirty days in addition to date 
of sale. 

All tickets must be validated by a special railroad agent at the Chicago Head- 
quarters from April 16 to 20. 

THE GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE COLLEGE will be held 
at 5 :00 p.m., Thursday, April 19, immediately following the general scientific pro- 
gram of the afternoon. All Masters and Fellows of the College are urged to be 
present. 

There will be the election of Officers, Regents and Governors, the reports of the 
Treasurer and of the Executive Secretarj'-, and tlie induction to office of the new 
President, Dr. Jonathan C. Meakins, Montreal, Que. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
Monday, April 16, 1934 

THE ANNUAL SMOKER. — Immediately following the scientific program, at 
about 10:20 o’clock, Monday evening, in tlie Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer House. 
An unusual program of entertainment, botli amusing and instructive, will be pre- 
sented. 
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Wednesday, April 18, 1934 

CONVOCATION OF THE COLLEGE. — 8:00 o’clock, Grand Ballroom, 
Palmer House. All Masters and Fellows of the College and those to be received in 
Fellowship should be present. Newly elected Fellows who have not yet been re- 
ceived in Fellowship are requested to occupy the central section of scats especially 
reserved for them.. As this is the most formal meeting of the College, it is suggested 
that all appear in evening dress. 

The Convocation is open to all physicians and their families generally, and to 
such of the general public as may be interested. 

Following the Convocation Ceremony, the President of the College will deliver 
the annual Presidential address to the Masters, Fellows and Associates. Dr. Grant 
Fleming, Director of the Department of Public Health and Preventive Medicine, 
McGill University, Montreal, will deliver an address on “ The Medical Aspects of 
National Health Insurance.” 

The Presidential Reception will follow immediately after the program. Newly 
inducted Fellows should sign the Roster and secure their Fellowship Certificates 
during the interim between the Convocation and the Reception. Dancing in the Red 
Lacquer Room. 

THE EXPOSITION AND COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT will be located in the 
Exhibit Hall of the Palmer House. 

Exhibits consisting of medical literature and texts, pharmaceutical products, 
apparatus and appliances, special foods, etc., will be shown by leading publishers and 
manufacturers. These exhibits afford an opportunity for physicians to examine the 
latest literature and the newest products in the field of medicine generally; their 
educational value should not be overlooked. Every attendant at the Session is urged 
to visit each of the booths, for he cannot help but find something new, interesting and 
scientifically valuable. Intermissions in the general program have been arranged 
from Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, for the purpose of providing a definite time for 
the inspection of exhibits. 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITORS 

(The following is a partial list of exhibitors who have engaged space at the Eigh- 
teenth Animal Clinical Session of the American College of Physicians, Chicago, III.) 


Space 

Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 111 Si 

American Agency of French Vichy, Inc., New York, N. Y 55 

Appleton-Century Company, D., New York, N. Y 68 

Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison, Limited, Montreal, Quo 16 

Battle Creek Food Company, The, Battle Creek, Mich 13 

Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J 62 

Betz Company, Frank S., Hammond, Ind 20 

Bilhuber-Knoll Corp., Jersey City, N. J 60 

Burdick Corporation, The, Milton, Wis 36-37 

Cambridge Instrument Co. Inc., New York, N. Y 56 

Cameron Surgical Specialty Co., Chicago, 111 18 

Chappel Bros. Inc., Rockford, 111 22 

Chicago Dietetic Supply House Inc., The, Chicago, 111 28 

Collins, Inc., Warren E., Boston, Mass 9 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y 17 

Davies, Rose & Co., Ltd., Boston, Mass 50 

Davis Company, F. A., Philadelphia, Pa 4 
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Davis Companj’^, R. B., Hoboken, N. J 

Doak Company, The, Cleveland, Ohio 

Fougera and Co. Inc., E., New York, N. Y 

General Electric X-Ray Corporation, Chicago, 111 

General Mills Inc., Minneapolis, Minn 

Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Mich 


Gradwohl School of Laboratory Technique, St. Louis, Mo 61 

Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis 34-35 

Health Products Corporation, Newark, N. J 65 

Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc., Baltimore, Md 14 

Kalak Water Co; of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y 32 

Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich 45 

LaMotte Chemical Products Company, Baltimore, Md 5S 

Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, Pa 52 

Lederle Laboratories Inc., New York, N. Y 38 

Lippincott Company, J. B., Philadelphia, Pa 69 

Login Brothers, Chicago, 111 19 

M & R Dietetic Labs., Inc., Columbus, Ohio 63 

Macmillan Company, The, New York, N. Y 70 

Maltine Company, The, New York, N. Y 48 

Mead Johnson & Co., Evansville, Ind 33 

Medical Bureau, The, Chicago, 111 7 

Medical Case History Bureau, New York, N. Y 43 

Merck & Co. Inc., Rahway, N. J 64-66 

Metz Laboratories, Inc., H. A., New York, N. Y 41 

Merrell Company, The Wm. S., Cincinnati, Ohio 30-44 

Middlewest Instrument Company, Chicago, 111 39 

Mosby Company, The C. V., St. Louis, Mo 12 

Petrolagar Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, III 67 

Phillips Chemical Co., The Chas. H., New York, N. Y 47 

Sanborn Company, Cambridge, Mass 46 

Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., New York, N. Y 10 

Saunders Company, W. B., Philadelphia, Pa 54 

Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, N, J 26 

Searle & Co., G. D., Chicago, 111 6 

Squibb & Sons, E. R., Ne^y York, N. Y 49 

Stearns & Company, Frederick, Detroit, Mich 11 

Sun-A-Sured, Inc., Chicago, 111 24 

Upsher Smith Company, Minneapolis, Minn 15 

, Wander Co., The, Chicago, 111 59 

Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc., New York, N. Y 41 


CHICAGO PROGRAM OF ENTERTAINMENT FOR VISITING WOMEN 

A program of special features has been arranged, but ample time has been allowed 
for sight-seeing, shopping and recreation. Complete lists of museums, principal 
shops, current public lectures, concerts, and theaters will be issued by the local com- 
mittee. 


Monday, April 16, 1934 

Morning: Registration at the Palmer House — 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Suggestions: The Art Institute, The Field Museum of Natural History, The 
Adler Planetarium, and the Shcdd Aquarium. 
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Tuesday, April 17, 1934 

Morving: Registration at the Palmer House — 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Afternoon: The visiting women will be the guests of the local committee at a recep- 
tion and luncheon at the Casino Club, 195 East Delaware Place, at twelve-thirty. 

This makes a convenient starting point for visits to the Alexander McKin- 
lock Campus of Northwestern University, to Lincoln Park in which are located 
the Museum of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, the famous St. Gauden’s 
statue of Lincoln, the beautiful new building of the Chicago Historical Society 
and other points of interest. The drive along Lake Michigan through Lin- 
coln Park over newl}'^ made land to Foster Avenue and return is most attrac- 
tive and affords one of the finest views of Chicago’s sky line. The Casino Club 
is a block east of upper Michigan Avenue which is famous for its shops. 

Wednesday, April 18, 1934 

Afternoon : The members of the local committee invite the visiting women to a tea 
at the Arts Club, 410 North Michigan Avenue (Wrigley Building North) from 
four-thirty to six. 

Evening: The Convocation of the College is held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Palmer House at eight o’clock. The women are invited to attend. 

Thursday, April 19, 1934 

Morning: 10:00 o’clock. Special busses will leave tlie Palmer House for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Campus where visits will be made to the Oriental Institute 
and the International House. Those who wish to visit the Museum of Science 
and Industry located in the Fine Arts Building of the 1893 World’s Fair which 
has been reconstructed in marble, may obtain luncheon at the International 
House. 

Evening: 7:30 o’clock. The Annual Banquet of the College at the Palmer House. 

GENERAL SESSIONS 

The membership of the American College of Physicians is composed of internists 
who represent every branch and subdivision of internal medicine. This fact has 
been borne in mind in the preparation of the program for the General Sessions. An 
effort has been made to present timely subjects that will prove not only of interest to 
medical men in general, but will also be of definite value to those engaged in the more 
special fields of medicine. The speakers, who come from various parts of this country 
and Canada, have been selected because of their fitness to speak with authority upon 
the subjects in which they are particularly interested. We have endeavored to 
stress on this program topics in which widespread interest has developed or in which 
definite advances have been made recently. The limited time available for the Gen- 
eral Sessions has made it obviously impossible to include all the subjects of im- 
portance to the internist, but it is earnestly hoped that the choice that has been made 
will furnish a program that will prove both interesting and profitable. 

Special attention should be called to certain features of the program. 

Cardiovascular Disease which is constantly attaining increased importance in our 
modern civilization will accordingly be especially emphasized. A number of papers 
will be found devoted to various practical considerations of this subject. Notable 
among these are the contributions on coronary occlusion, a discussion of the most 
recent observations on the etiology of arterial hypertension, and papers dealing with 
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the role of total ablation of the thyroid in angina pectoris and congestive heart fail- 
ure and the use of a new drug in cardiovascular disease. Great interest has been 
shown of late in the diagnosis and treatment of peripheral vascular disease. This 
subject will be discussed by one of the outstanding workers in this field. 

Infectious Diseases have been accorded definite consideration. Among the im- 
portant topics to be discussed are a recent encephalitis epidemic, certain virus diseases 
transmissible to man, undulant fever, the permanent nature of various acute infec- 
tions, and the latest advance in the treatment of lobar pneumonia; namely, thera- 
peutic pneumothorax. 

Metabolic Diseases, hnwe not been neglected. Certain aspects of diabetes will be 
considered, as well as subjects of such wide physiological and clinical interest as 
energy exchange in disease and alkalosis. 

Nervous Diseases, will be discussed chiefly from the viewpoint of the internist. 
The psychological approach to the patient will be stressed, as well as certain prob- 
lems in organic neurology and fever therapy. 

Hematology — Although, because of its recent and admirable presentation before 
the College, the subject of pernicious anemia will not be discussed, other important 
aspects of diseases of the blood will be considered. There will be an essay on the 
broad subject of development in blood studies. Various aspects of granulopenia, 
newer conceptions of the monocyte, and the practical value of blood sedimentation 
tests will be considered. 

Gastro-enterology will be covered from certain special angles. The recent ad- 
vances in the physiology of the liver and biliary tract and the value of estimating the 
functional capacity of the liver will be emphasized. Various intestinal conditions 
and their management, as well as the relationship between gastrointestinal and other 
visceral diseases, will be considered. 

Tuberculosis will be given adequate consideration, especially from the standpoint 
of its medical and surgical treatment. There will be a paper on the newer concep- 
tion of hematogenous pulmonary tuberculosis, as well as one on cutaneous tuber- 
culosis. 

Pulmonary Diseases will be discussed from the standpoint of the bronchoscopist, 
and special topics such as lung abscess and bronchomoniliasis will also be discussed. 

Pediatrics — An effort has been made to have a number of outstanding contribu- 
tions presented dealing with some of the broad problems that are engaging the 
attention of those who are particularly interested in internal medicine as it applies 
to children. 

A number of other important but unrelated subjects will be discussed during the 
General Sessions. For example, papers will be presented on the relationship of 
allergic diseases to internal medicine, as well as on the new group of drugs known 
as metabolic stimulants ; diaphragmatic hernia ; studies on the etiology of cancer ; 
physical therapy; certain aspects of rheumatoid arthritis, and other papers of equal 
importance. 

Endocrinology, which was so completely covered at the last meeting of the 
College, will not have a prominent part in the program this year. 

The much discussed topic of national health insurance will be the subject of an 
address by a distinguished speaker who is unusually well qualified to discuss this 
timely problem. 

It has been possible to construct a program such as the one above outlined, which 
we trust will prove a well-balanced grouping of papers on subjects of outstanding 
importance, because of the hearty cooperation and ready response of the Fellows of 
the College and the others who were invited to participate in the General Sessions. 
To all of them are due our sincere thanks. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 
Chicago, Ill.-April 16-20, 1934 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Alonday Afternoon, April 16, 1934 
2:00 o’clock 

GRAND BALLROOM, PALMER HOUSE . 

1. Addresses of Welcome: 

James B. Herrick, General Chairman of the Eighteenth Annual Clinical 
Session. 

Austin A. Hayden, President of the Chicago Medical Society. 

Irving S. Cutter, On Behalf of the Chicago Medical Schools. 

2. Response to Addresses of W elcome : 

George Morris Piersol, President of the American College of Physicians. 

3. Arteriolar Infarction. 

Jonathan C. Meakins, iMontreal, Que. 

4. Malaria Therapy in Asymptomatic Neurosi'philis. 

Paul A. O’Lear}', Rochester, Minn. 

5. Bronchoscopy in Pulmonary Disease: Its Present Status as an Aid in Diagnosis 

and Treatment. 

Gabriel Tucker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

6. Diaphragmatic Hernia. 

Carl A. Hedblom, Chicago, 111. 

7 . Observations on the Diagnosis and Treatment of Peripheral Vascular Disease. 

Eugene M. Landis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

8. Plepatic Function in Relation to Hepatic Pathology. 

Frank C. Mann, Rochester, Minn. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Monday Evening, April 16, 1934 
8:00 o’clock 

GRAND BALLROOM, PALMER HOUSE 


Presiding Officer 

James Alex. Miller, New York, N. Y. 


1. Development and Disappointments in Blood Studies. 

Roger I. Lee, Boston, Mass. 

2. The Tuberculosis of Childhood. 

Charles Hendee Smith, New York, N. Y. 

3. The Permanent Nature of Various Common Infections. 

Allen K. Krause, Tucson, Ariz. 

4. Therapeutic Pneumothorax in Experimental Lobar Pneumonia in Dogs. 

Simon S. Leopold. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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5. Virus Diseases of Animals Transmissible to Man. 

Karl F. Meyer, San Francisco, Calif. 

10 ; 20 o’clock 
SMOKER 

Red Lacquer Room, Palmer House 

An unusual program of entertainment, both amusing and instructive, has been 
arranged. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Afternoon, April 17, 1934 
2 : 00 o’clock 

GRAND BALLROOM, PALMER HOUSE 


Presiding Officer 

Ernest B. Bradley, Lexington, Ky. 


1. Energy Exchange in the Study and Management of Disease. 

L. H. Newburgh, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

2. Leukopenia in Tuberculosis with Report of a Case Showing a Complete Neu- 

tropenic Episode for One Week, — Recovery. 

Charles H. Cocke, Asheville, N. C. 

3. Newer ClinicopatholOgic Considerations of the Monocyte and of Monoc 3 ’'tic Leu- 

kosis. 

Charles A. Doan and Bruce K. Wiseman, Columbus, Ohio. 

4. The Diagnosis and Management of Certain Types of Chronic Diarrhea. 

Philip W. Brown, Rochester, Minn. 

5. Small Intestinal Intubation ; Experiences with a Double-Lumened Tube. 

T. Grier Miller and W. Osier Abbott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

6. The Criteria of Alcohol Intoxication with Special Reference to 3.2 Beer. 

A. J. Carlson, Chicago, 111. 

INTERMISSION 

7. Proliferative and Exudat’ e Tuberculosis in Their Relationship to the Various 

Fractions of Tubercle Bacillus, 
c c 

Francis M. Potte*" ^ , Monrovia, Calif. 

’8. Metabolic Stimulants i ^^^ium Dinitrophenol). 

Edward L. Borte niladelphia. Pa. 

9. Surgical Treatment oi , ’ulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Ralph C. Matson j^^'ortland, Ore. 

10. Allergic Diseases in r ^leral Practice. 

Harry B. Wilm/^ \nd Merle Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Institutional Treatmc .'for the Chronic Invalid and Convalescent. 

Elmer L. Eggle an. Battle Creek, Mich. 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Evening. April 17, 1934 
8:00 o’clock 

GRAND BALLROOM, PALMER HOUSE 


Presiding Officer 
Arthur R. Elliott, Chicago, 111. 


1. The Encephalitis Epidemic in St. Louis. 

David P. Barr, St. Louis, Mo. 

2. Results of Furtlier Studies on the Phj-siology of the Anterior Pituitary. 

J. B. Collip, Montreal, Que. 

3. Treatment of Angina Pectoris and Congestive Heart Failure by Total Ablation of 

tlie Thyroid in Patients without Thyrotoxicosis. 

Herrman L. Blumgart, Boston, Mass. 

4. Studies of Cell Potencies and Some Relations to Neoplasia. 

Stanley P. Reiniann, Philadelphia. 

5. Biliary Dyskinesia. 

A. C. Ivy, Chicago, 111. 

6. Hematogenous Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

James Alex. Miller, New York, N. Y. 

FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday Afternoon, April 18, 1934 
2:00 o’clock 

GRAND BALLROOM, PALMER HOUSE 


Presiding Officer 
James G. Carr, Chicago, 111. 


1. The Recent Trend Towards a Differentiation between Allei'gy and Immunology, 

and the Relationship to Clinical Medicine. 

Lay Martin, Baltimore, Md. 

2. An Explanation of the jMechanism of Infantile Paralysis Production in the 

Human. 

John A. Toomey, Cleveland, Ohio. 

3. A Critical Discussion of the Etiological Factors in Arterial Hypertension. 

Soma Weiss, Boston, Mass. 

4. Remarks on the Diagnosis of Coronary Occlusion. 

Louis Hamman, Baltimore, Md. 

5. Cutaneous Tuberculosis and Its Relationship to General Medicine. 

Francis E. Senear, Chicago. 111. 

INTERMISSION 

6. The Blood Sedimentation Test: The Value of Its Use as a Routine, Especially 

in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Paul H. Ringer, Asheville, N. C. 
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7. Glycogen Formation in Diabetes. 

F. D. W. Lukens, Philaclelpliia, Pa. 

,8. Trends in Diet in Diabetes. 

R. T. Woodyatt, Chicago, 111. 

9. The Diabetic Child. 

Henry J. John, Cleveland, Ohio. 

10. Alkalosis ; A Clinical Problem. 

Charles T. W ay and Edward Muntwyler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

11. Certain Bases of Physical Therapy. 

Thomas P. Sprunt, Baltimore, Md. 

12. Acquired Heart Block with Adams-Stokes Attacks Dependent upon a Congenital 

Anomaly (Persistent Ostium Primum) : Report of a Case. 

Wallace M. Yater, Washington, D. C., Chas, W. Barrier, Fort Worth, Tex., 
and Paul E. McNabb, Washington, D. C. 

ANNUAL CONVOCATION 
Wednesday Evening, April 18, 1934 
8 : 00 o’clock 

GRAND BALLROOM, PALMER HOUSE 


The general profession and the general public are cordially invited. No special 
admission tickets are required. 

1. Convocation Ceremony. 

2. Address: “The Medical Aspects of National Health Insurance.” 

Grant Fleming, Director of the Department of Public Health and Preventive 
Medicine, McGill University, Montreal, Que. 

3. Presidential Address. 

George Morris Piersol, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Presidential Reception 
RED LACQUER ROOM 

The Reception will follow immediately after the program. Newly inducted Fel- 
lows should sign the Roster and secure their Fellowship Certificates during the in- 
terim between the Convocation and the Reception. 

Dancing 

SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, April 19, 1934 
2 : 00 o’clock 

GRAND BALLROOM, PALMER HOUSE 


Presiding Officer 

Jonathan C. IMeakins, Montreal, Que. 


1. Further Studies on Granulopenia with Report of Fifteen Additional Cases. 
Stewart R. Roberts and Roy R. Kracke, Atlanta, Ga. 
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2. Nou-Painful Features of Coronary Occlusion. 

S. Marx White, Minneapolis, Minn. 

3. Classification of Vascular Disease Avith Special Reference to Etiology, Patho- 

logical Anatomy and Pathological Physiology. 

Nathan S. Davis, III, Chicago, 111. 

4. Blood Pressure Variations as a Guide to Treatment and Prognosis. 

Clarence L. Andrews, Atlantic City, N. J. 

5. The Early Recognition of MA'ocardial Disease. 

Walter L. Bierring, Des iMoines, Iowa. 

6. The Use of Verodigen (a Digitalis Glucoside) in Cardiovascular Disease: Its 

Pharmacological Assay and Effects on Animals. 

W. D. Stroud, A. E. Livingston, A. W. Bromer, J. B. Vander Veer and 
G. C. Griffitli, Philadelphia, Pa. 

INTERMISSION 

7. Cardiovascular Observations in 215 Neurosyphilitics. 

Clough T. Burnett and Charles A. Rymer, Denver, Colo. 

S. Influential Factors in Recovery from Rheumatoid Arthritis. 

Russell L. Cecil, New York, N. Y. 

9. Creatine IMetabolism and Blood Cholesterol as Aids in the Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Hypothyroidism in Children. 

Julius H. Hess, Chicago, 111. • 

T/ie Annual General Business Meeting of the College will be held in the Red 
Lacquer Room immediately after the last paper. All Masters and Fellows are urged 
to attend. Official reports from the Executive Secretary and Treasurer will be read; 
new Officers, Regents and Governors will be elected, and the President-Elect, Dr. 
Jonathan C. Meakins, will be inducted into office. 

Thursday Evening, 8 : 00 o'clock 

GRAND BALLROOM, PALMER HOUSE 

TPIE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE COLLEGE 

(Procure Tickets at the Registration Bureau) 

Toastmaster: James B. Herrick, Chicago, 111. 

Address : " The Renewal of America.” 

Dr. Glenn Frank, President of the University of Wisconsin. 

FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Afternoon, April 20, 1934 
2:00 o’Clock 

GRAND BALLROOAI. PALiMER HOUSE 


Presiding Officer 
James H. Means, Boston, IMass. 


1. The United States Pharmacopoeia XL Its Relation to Internal Medicine and 
the Scientific Nature of Its Revision. 

Virgil E. Simpson, Louisville, Ka'. 
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2. The Treatment of Lung Abscess. 

Frederick T. Lord, Boston, Mass. 

3. Evaluation of Methods for Testing the Functional Capacity of the Liver, 

William J. Kerr, San Francisco, Calif. 

4. Abdominal Pain: Its Significance and Diagnostic Value. 

Thomas R. Brown, Baltimore, Md. 

5. Diseases of the Nervous System Producing Dysfunction of other Organs, and 

Dysfunction of other Organs Producing or Simulating Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

Lewis J. Pollock, Chicago, 111. 

6. The Thymus and Status Thymico-Lymphaticus. 

A. Graeme Mitchell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INTERMISSION 

7. Undulant Fever. 

Joseph L. Miller, Chicago, 111. 

8. Personality Study in the Practice of Internal Medicine. 

Edward Weiss, Philadelphia, Pa. 

9. A Study of Ten Cases of Bronchomoniliasis. 

John W. Flinn, Robert S, Flinn and Zebud M. Flinn, Prescott, Ariz. 

10. Factors Influencing Operative Mortality in Flyperthyroidism. 

Willard O. Thompson, S. G. Taylor, III, and Karl A. Meyer, Chicago, III. 

11. The Interrelationship of Renal and Gastrointestinal Disease. 

Harry Gauss, Denver, Colo. 


•THE CLINIC PROGRAM 

An effort has been made in preparing the program to render available what is 
most interesting in medicine that Chicago has to offer. The laboratories and clinical 
centers of the Universities have been enlisted to display the best they have in research 
and clinic, while the Cook County Graduate School of Medicine, in affiliation with 
Cook County Hospital, will furnish unusual facilities to survey the work being done 
in that great hospital. 

A special effort has been made to include in the program a larger contribution 
from Pediatrics than is usual. Roentgenology has been drawn upon heavily and 
interesting demonstrations in tuberculosis have been arranged for. Clinico-pathologic 
conferences, symposia on endocrinology, cardiovascular problems, neurology, and 
hematology, besides mixed clinics of varied interest, will be given in the principal 
hospitals. 

Convenience of access has been kept in view and the geogra,phic area covered is 
sufficiently circumscribed to avoid waste of time in getting from one center to another. 


Clinics and demonstrations will be held in the forenoons from 9 :00 to 12 :00 
daily, Tuesday to Friday, inclusive. 

Tickets xvtll be required for each and every one of the special clinics, ward 
rounds and dononstrations. The cooperation of every one in securing his clinic 
tickets will assist greatly in distributing the attendance according to the capacity of 
each program. It is self-evident that a ward round arranged for twenty-five will 
lose its value for all if forty or fifty are present. Ticket registration naturally is the 
only effective method of keeping the attendance within the capacities indicated. 
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Tuesday, April 17, 1934 , 

A-1 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— ALBERT MERRITT 

BILLINGS HOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 

Room P 117 

(Capacity — 256) 

9 ;00- 9 ;20 Experimental Studies on the Etiologj- of Peptic Ulcer. 

Warren B. l^Iatthews. 

9:20- 9:40 The Relative Importance of Acid and of Pepsin in the Etiology of 
Ulcer. 

Lester R. Dragstedt. 

9:40-10:00 The Treatment of Peptic Ulcer. 

Walter L. Palmer. 

10:00-10:45 The Relationship of Circulating Antipneumococcal Immune Substances 
to the Course of Lobar Pneumonia. 

O. H. Robertson. J. B. Graeser and L. T. Coggeshall. 

10:45-11:30 The Diagnosis of Early Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Robert G. Bloch. 

11:30-12:00 E.xperimental Poliomyelitis. 

N. Paul Hudson. 


A-2 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— ALBERT MERRITT 

BILLINGS HOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 

Room M 137 


(Capacity — 85) 


9 :00- 9 :30 
9:30-10:00 
10:00-10:30 
10:30-11:15 
11:15-11:30. 
11:30-12:00 


IMotion Pictures of Experimental Increased Intracranial Pressure. 
Arno B. Luckhardt. 

Clinical Aspects of Increased Intracranial Pressure. 

Paul C. Bucy. 

Peculiarities of Intracranial Tumors in Cliildiiood. 

Percival Bailey. 

Some Recent Observations on the Physiology of Sleep, 

Nathaniel Kleitinan. 

Pain. 

Arno B. Luckhardt. 

Studies on the Physiology of the Bladder with Operative Relief of 
Vesical Paralysis. 

Douglas N. Buchanan and Charles B. Huggins. 


A-3 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— ALBERT IMERRITT 

BILLINGS HOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 

Room M 433 

(Capacity— 25) 

9:00-10:30 Bedside Clinic on Cardiac and Renal Vascular Diseases. 
Louis Leiter and Emmet B. Bay. 
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A-4 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— ALBERT MERRITT 

BILLINGS I-IOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 

. Outside of Room P 118 

(No set capacity) 

9:00-12:00 The Role of X-Ray in the Clinical Study of Pleart Disease — Exhibi- 
tion of Films. 

Paul C. liodges. 


B CHILDREN’S MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

(700 Fullerton Avenue) 

Auditorium, Nurses’ Home 


(Capacity — 250) 

Dr. Brennemann will discuss each subject briefly by way of introduc- 
tion. . The main presentation will be of x-ray lantern slides. 
9:00-10:00 Empyema in Children with Special Emphasis on the Role of Aspiration 
in Treatment. 

E. T. McEnery. 

10:00-11:00 X-Ray Diagnosis of Intrathoracic Tuberculosis in Children. 

J. A. Bigler. 

11:00-12:00 The Interrelationship of Collapsed Lung, the Triangular X-Ray Lung 
Shadow and Bronchiectasis. 

W. E. Anspach. 


C-1 COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
(In affiliation with the Cook County Hospital) 

COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 
(West Harrison and South Wood Streets) 

Medical Amphitheatre 

(Capacity — 150) 

9 :00- 9 :45 Amebiasis and Its Therapy. 

Sidney A. Portis. 

9:45-10:30 Gastric and Duodenal Ulcer. 

Jacob Meyer. 

10:30-11:15 Diabetes and Cardiovascular Disease. 

William J. Quigley. 

11:15-12:00 Atypical Types of Perforated Peptic Ulcer, 

Harry Singer. 


C-2 COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
(West Plarrison and South Wood Streets) 

Surgical Amphitheatre 

(Capacity — 150) 

9:00-9:45 Pulmonary Pleart Disease, 

Plarry J. Isaacs. 
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9:45-10:30 Rheumatic Diseases. 

Isadore Pilot. 

10:30-11 :15 Pituitary Disorders. 

Frank B. Lusk. 

11 :15-12 :00 Presentation of Heart Cases. 

Laurence E. Hines. 


C-3 COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
(West Harrison and South Wood Streets) 

Amphitheatre — Children’s Building 


(Capacity — 100) 


9 :00- 9 :45 
9:45-10:30 
10:30-11:15 
11:15-12:00 


Rheumatic Heart Disease in Children. 

Philip Rosenblum. 

Tremor in Newly Born. 

Maxwell P. Borovsky. 

Pulmonary Disease in Children. 

Maurice L. Blatt. 

Diagnosis and Treatment of Gonorrheal Vaginitis. 
Maurice Schneider. 


C-4 COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
(West Harrison and South Wood Streets) 

Bedside Clinics 


C-4a 9:00-11:00 
C-4b 10:00-12:00 
C-4c 10:30-12:00 
C-4d 11:00-12:00 

D 


(Capacity — IS) 

Ward 64. 

Harry J, Isaacs. 

Ward 54. 

Jacob Meyer. 

Ward 64. 

Italo F. Volini. 

Ward 61. 

Frederick Tice. 


UNIVERSITY OF. ILLINOIS 
(1817 W. Polk Street) 


Room 106 


(Capacity — ^200) 

R. W. Keeton presiding 

9:00- 9:20 The Clinical Differentiation of Medical and Surgical Jaundice. 
Edmund F. Foley. 

9 :20- 9 :40 Syphilis of the Stomach. 

Harry A. Singer. 

9 ;40— 10 :00 The Management of Ulcerating Diseases of the Colon. 

Michael PI. Streicher. 

The Physiology of tlie Failing Pleart. 
jM. B. Visscher. 


10 : 00 - 10:20 
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10:20-10:40 

10:40-11:00 

11 : 00 - 11:20 

11 :20-ll :40 
11:40-12:00 

E 

9:00-10:00 

10 : 00 - 11:00 

11 : 00 - 12:00 

F-1 

9:00- 9:15 
9:15- 9:30 
9 :30- 9 :40 

9:40- 9:50 

9:50-10:00 

10 : 00 - 10:10 

10 : 10 - 10:20 
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Long Standing Valvular Disease: Onset of Auricular Fibrillation 
without Effect vtpon Benign Course of the Disease. 

Sidney Strauss. 

Neuro-circulatory Asthenia: An Attempt to Analyze the Mechanism 
Involved. 

Ford IC. Hick. 

The Differentiation of Hemophilia from Purpura Plemorrhagica and 
Other Hemorrhagic Disease with Blood. (Lantern slide demon- 
stration.) 

Carroll L. Birch. 

Dental Extractions in Flemophiliacs. 

Walter W. Dalitsch. 

Arthritis Classification and Therapy with Particular Reference to the 
Use of Vaccine. 

Isadore Pilot. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY and MERCY HOSPITAL 
(2537 Prairie Avenue) 

Amphitheatre 

(Capacity — 350) 

Endocrine Clinic. 

A. W. Schram. 

Gastrointestinal Clinic. 

Fred M. Drennan. 

Cardiorenal Clinic. 

Milton Mandel. 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
(29th Street and Ellis Avenue) 

Sarah Morris Amphitheatre, 2901 Ellis Avenue 

(Capacity — 170) 

Gallbladder Study Group 

Discussion of Recent Investigative Work in Gallbladder Disease. 

Leon Bloch. 

Preoperative and Postoperative Medical Care of Gallbladder Patients. 
Sidney A. Portis. 

Bromsulphonphthalein Liver Function Test: Crystalography as Aid in 
Diagnosis of Lithiasis. 

A. Serby. 

The Galactose and Urobilinogen Tests in the Differential Diagnosis 
of Jaundice. 

D. Rosenberg. 

Electrocardiographic Tracings During Manipulations of Gallbladder 
at Operation. 

L. Katz. 

The Liver in Gallbladder Disease. 

S. Soskin. 

Correlation of X-Ray and Pathological Findings in a Series of Pa- 
tients Operated Upon for Gallbladder Disease. 

G. Lichtenstein. 
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10:20-10:40 

10:40-11:00 


F-2a 

9:00- 9:10 
9:10- 9:20 
9 :20- 9 :30 
9 :30- 9 :40 

F-2b 

9:50-10:00 

10 : 00 - 10:10 

10 : 10 - 10:20 

10 : 20 - 11:00 

F-3 

11 : 00 - 12:00 

G 

10 : 00 - 12:00 


Gallbladder Disease and Surgery. A Report of Metliods of Diagnosis, 
Treatment and Especiall}’- Results. 

Ralph B. Bettinan. 

Discussion : To be opened by 

G. B. Eusterman, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
(29th Street and Ellis Avenue) 

Rothschild Amphitheatre, 2816 Ellis Avenue 

(Capacity — 330) 

Heart Study Group 

A. Recent Studies of Coronary Diseases 

Anatomical Observations. 

Otto Saphir. 

Mechanism of Pain Production. 

Louis N. Katz. 

The Electrocardiographic Diagnosis. 

L. N. Katz, A. Bohning and H. Landt. 

Clinical Observations. 

Walter W. Hamburger. 

B. The Thyroid and Heart Disease 

Heart in Hyperthyroid Disease. 

William Buchbinder. 

Masked Hyperthyroidism. 

J^Iorris W. Lev. 

Dynamics of Heart Failure. 

Louis N. Katz. 

Total Ablation of the Thyroid as a Treatment of Congestive Heart 
Failure and of Angina Pectoris. 

H. Blumgart, Beth Israel Hospital and Harvard University, Boston 
Mass. 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
(29th Street and Ellis Avenue) 

Classroom of the Nurses’ Home, 2816 Ellis Avenue 

(Capacity — 60) 

Uses and Limitations of Encephalography. 

A. Levinson. 


IvIUNICIPAL TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM 
(5601 N. Crawford Avenue, at Bryn Mawr Avenue) 

■Morgue, in the Laboratory Building 

(Capacitj' — 50) 

Pathological-Clinical Conference. 

Autopsy demonstrations. 
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Demonstration of specimens in museum. 

Slide specimens and gross pathology. 

Antemortem and postmortem x-ray plate demonstrations, in con- 
nection with pathological specimelis shown. 

Henry C. Sweany. 

H-1 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(303 East Chicago Avenue) 

Room 541 

(Capacity— 125) 

9:10- 9:40 Orthopedic and Medical Management of Chronic Infectious Arthritis: 
Demonstration of Patients. 

Emil Hauser. 

9:40-10:10 (a) Cases of Chronic Infectious Arthritis Treated by Hyperpyrexia: 

A Review of Results. 

(b) Knee-joint Visualization: Its Value in the Differential Diagnosis 
of Conditions Simulating Arthritis. 

David E. Markson. 

10:10-10:40 Medical Management of Chronic Obstructive Peptic Ulcer with Pres- 
entation of Cases. 

Lowell D. Snorf. 

10:40-11:10 Bronchiectasis: Demonstration of Cases. 

Jerome R. Head. 

11:10-11:30 Amebiasis. 

A. A. Goldsmith. 

11:30-12:00 Laboratory Diagnosis of Entameba Histolytica, with Microscopic 
Moving Picture. 

Fred O. Tonncy, 

H-2 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(303 East Chicago Avenue) 

Room 393 

(Capacity — 20) 

10:00-11 :00 Physical Therapy in Arthritis: Demonstration of a Program for Home 
and Office Treatment. 

John S. Coulter. 

11:00-12:00 Demonstration of Capillary Changes Following Physiotherapeutic 
Measures. 

Gilbert FI. Marquardt. 

H-3 PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

(303 East Superior Street) 

Room 108 

(Capacity — ^25) 

10:30-12:00 Oxygen Therapy: Demonstration of Oxygen Chamber, Tent and Ca- 
theter Technic. 

IVI. H. Barker. 
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I-l RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE and THE PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

North Amphitheatre 
(Capacity — 75) 

9 ;00- 9 :30 Role of tlie Kidney in the Acid Base Balance of the Body. 

Howard jM. Sheaff. 

9:30-10:30 Present Concepts of Bright’s Disease. 

Wilber E. Post. 

10:30-11:30 Abdominal Enlargements in Children with Special Reference to the 
Spleen and Liver. 

Clifford G. Grulee. 

11:30-12:00 Behavior Clinic. 

Harry R. Holtman. 


1-2 RUSH ilEDICAL COLLEGE and THE PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congi'ess Street) 

South Amphitheatre 
(Capacity— ^100) 

9:30-10:00 Some Features of the Diagnosis of Amebic Dysentery. 

Alva A. Knight. 

10 :00-l 1 :00 Diarrheas. 

Donald P. Abbott. 

11:00-11:30 To.kIc Effects from Alkalies in Ulcer Management. 

L. C. Gatewood. 

11:30-12:00 Pituitarj’ Basophilism. 

A. R. Colwell. 


J ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 

(1437 South Michigan Avenue) 

Nurses’ Hall — ^2d Floor 

• (Capacity — ^250) 

9 :00- 9 :30 Chronic Rheumatism of the Spine. 

Joseph L. ^liller. 

9:30-10:30 (a) Surgical Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

(6) Treatment of Bronchiectasis. 

(c) Pulmonary Abscess. 

Carl A. Hed'blom. 

10:30-11:00 Studies of the Peripheral Circulation. 

Carl Johnson and George Scupham. 

11:00-12:00 The Value of Malaria Therapy in Asymptomatic Neurosyphilis, 
Paul O’Leary, Rochester, Minn. 
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Wednesday, April 18, 1934 

A-1 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— ALBERT MERRITT 

BILLINGS tIOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 

Room P 117 

(Capacity — 256) 

9:00- 9:30 A Case of Thickened Pericardium with Partial Pericardiectomy and 
the Clinical Syndrome of Portal Obstruction. 

Louis Leiter and Dallas B. Phemister. 

9 :30-10 :00 The Case Against the Nitrites in Angina Pectoris. 

Emmet B. Bay. 

10 :00-10 :45 Pain in Heart Disease. 

Joseph A. Capps. 

10:45-11:00 Heart Disease in Pregnancy. 

Knute A. Reuterskiold. 

11:00-12:00 Clinic on Heart Disease. 

Alfred Stengel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A-2 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— ALBERT MERRITT 

BILLINGS HOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 

Room M 137 

(Capacity — 85) 

9 ;00- 9 :30 Clinic on Allergy. 

Harry L. Huber. 

9:30-10:00 gVS'Somotor Rhinitis. 

Theodore E. Walsh. 

10:00-10:30 Significance of Abnormal Variations in Acid-Base Balance. 
A. B. Hastings. 

10:30-11:00 A Discussion of Renal Function. 

Henry L. Schmitz. 

11 :00-ll :30 Renal Function Tests in Pregnancy. 

William J. Dieckmann. 

11 :30-ll :50 The Acid-Base Balance in Fatigue. 

Frederic W. Schlutz. 


A-3 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— ALBERT MERRITT 

BILLINGS HOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 

Outside of Room P 118 

(No Set Capacity) 

9:00-12:00 The Role of X-Ray in the Clinical Study of Heart Disease: Exhibi- 
tion of Films. 

Paul C. Hodges. 
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B CHILDREN’S MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

(700 Fullerton Avenue) 


Auditorium Nurses’ Home 
(Capacity — 250) 

9:00-10:00 Blood Disorders in Children. 

Mila Pierce. 

10:00-11:00 Cardiac Disease in Childhood. 

Stanley Gibson. 

11:00-12:00 Nephritis in Children. 

C. A. Aldrich. 


C-1 COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
(In affiliation with the Cook County Hospital) 

COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 
(West Harrison and South Wood Streets) 

Medical Amphitheatre 


9 :00- 9 :45 
9:45-10:30 
10:30-11:15 
11:15-12:00 


(Capacity — 150) 

Primary Carcinoma of the Lung, Clinical and X-Ray. 

Aaron Arkin; 

Chronic Lead Intoxication. 

George W. Scupham. 

Pericarditis. 

Isadore N. Trace. 

Verodigen (Digitalis) in Treatment of Heart Disease. 
Italo F. Volini. 


C-2 COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 
(West Harrison and South Wood Streets) 

Surgical Amphitheatre 


9:00- 9:45 
9:45-10:30 
10:30-11:15 
11:15-12:00 


(Capacity — 150) 

Pneumothorax. 

Jacob J. Mendelsohn. 

Polycythemia Vera: Chronic Hemolytic Icterus. 
LeRoy H. Sloan. 

Asthma and Asthmatoid Conditions. 

Samuel M. Feinberg. 

Chronic Arthritis : Bacteriologic Aspects. 
Eugene F. Traut. 


C-3 COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 
(West Harrison and South Wood Streets) 

Amphitheatre, Children’s Building 

( Capacity — 1 00 ) 

9:00- 9:45 Endocrine Disturbances in Children. 

Charles Stulik. 
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9:45-10:30 Nephritis. 

Joseph K. Calvin. 

10:30-11 :15 Surgical Treatment of Tuberculosis in Childhood, 

Joseph Greengard. 

11 :15-12 :00 The Care of the Newly Born. 

Craig Butler. 

C-4 COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 
(West Plarrison and South Wood Streets) 

Bedside Clinics 

(Capacity — 15) 

C-4a 9:00-12:00 Ward 65. 

Aaron Arkin. 

C-4b 9:00-12:00 Ward 64. 

William J. Quigley. 

C-4c 9:30-12:00 Ward 35. 

George W. Scupham, 

C-4d 10:00-12:00 Ward 45. 

Samuel M. Feinberg. 

C-4e 10:00-12:00 Ward 25. 

Laurence E. Hines. 

C-4f 10:00-12:00 Ward 63. 

Sidney A, Portis. 

C-4g 10:00-12:00 Ward 63. 

Isadore N. Trace. 

C-4h 10:00-12:00 Ward 60. 

Leon Unger. 

C-4i 11:00-12:00 Ward IS. 

Clarence J. McMullen. 

C-4j 11:00-12:00 Ward 61. 

Frederick Tice. 


D UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

(1817 W. Polk Street) 

Room 106 

(Capacity — 200) 

Frederick H. Falls and PI. Douglas Singer Presiding 

9:00- 9:20 The Use of Immune Serum in Puerperal Sepsis. 

Abraham F. Lash. 

9:20- 9:40 The Treatment of Menstrual Disorders by the Injection of Extracts of 
Anterior Pituitary Hormone. 

William PI. Browne. 

9:40-10:00 Studies in Obesity with Presentation of Cases. 

Robert W. Keeton. 

10:00-10:20 Eclamptogenic Toxemia. 

Frederick H. Falls. 

10:20-10:40 The P'onic Pupil. 

George B. Hassin. 
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10:40-11:00 Tumors of the Cord. 

Eric Oldberg. 

1 1 ;00-1 1 :20 Psychiatry in General Practice. 

PI. Douglas Singer. 

11:20-11:40 Contributions of the Oculist to Neurological Diagnosis. 

Hallard Beard. 

11:40-12:00 Speech after Laryngectomy with Case Demonstration. 

Francis L. Lederer. 

E LOYOLA UNIVERSITY and MERCY HOSPITAL 

(2537 Prairie Avenue) 

Amphitheatre 

( Capacity — 350) 

9:00-10 -.00 General Medicine. 

Walter G. McGuire. 

10:00-11 :00 Clinical Interpretation of Pain and Tenderness in the Abdominal Wall. 

Peter T. Bohan, Kansas City, ]\Io. 

11:00-12:00 Cardiac Clinic. 

Robert S. Berghoff. 

F-1 MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 

(29th Street and Ellis Avenue) 

Sarah Morris Amphitheatre, 2901 Ellis Avenue 

(Capacity — 170) 

Metabolism and Endocrine Glands 

9:00- 9:15 Influencing Metabolism by Surgical Methods. 

L, Zimmerman. 

9:20- 9:35 The Functions of the Hypophysis. 

W. Saphir. 

9:40- 9:55 Nephrosis. 

Joseph K. Calvin. 

10:00-10:15 Cholesterol Metabolism. 

A. Mirsky. 

10:20-10:35 Carbohydrate Disturbance in Hyperthyroidism. 

S. Soskin. 

10:40-11:00 Obesity. 

Solomon Strouse. 

F-2 MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 

(29th Street and Ellis Avenue) 

Rothschild Amphitheatre, 2816 Ellis Avenue 

( Capacity — 330) 

Tumor Clinic 

9:00- 9:45 Indications, Limitations and Advances in the Radium Treatment of 
Cancer. Lantern Slide Demonstration and Presentation of 
Treated Cases. 

Ma.x; Cutler. ■ 
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9:45-10:05 Immunological Phases o£ Experimental Carcinoma. 
Bernard Portis. 

10 :05-10 :25 Studies in Cancer Immunity. 

W. Sapliir. 

10:25-10:40 Lymphoblastoma: An Anabasis of 130 Cases. 

L. M. Rosenthal. 


F-3 MICPIAEL REESE HOSPITAL 

(29th Street and Ellis Avenue) 

Main Building, Fifth Floor 

(Capacity — 20) 

11 :00-12 :00 Ward Rounds. 

Sidney Strauss. 


F-4 MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 

(29th Street and Ellis Avenue) 

Classroom of the Nurses’ Flome, 2816 Ellis Avenue 

(Capacity — 60) 

11:00-12:00 Injuries to the Vertebrae and Intervertebral Discs Following Lumbar 
Puncture. 

C. N. Pease. 


G MUNICIPAL TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM 

(5601 N. Crawford Avenue, at Bryn Mawr Avenue) 

Amphitheatre, Fourth Floor, Middle Wing 

(Capacity — 60) 

10:00-12:00 Diagnosis and Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Frederick Tice, Allan J. PIruby and Karl Henrichsen. 

This clinic will afford opportunity for informal round table discussion of the new 
cases in the Receiving Ward of the institution; for the indication for treatment to be 
followed in the institution proper, with roentgenographic demonstrations. 


H-1 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(303 East Chicago Avenue) 

Room 541 

(Capacity — 125) 

9:15- 9:40 Diffuse Osteoporosis Chiefly Involving the Spine: Etiology and Treat- 
ment : Case Reports. 

Walter PI. Nadler. 

9:40-10:00 Hemolytic Icterus, 

William H. Plolmes. 

10:00-10:30 Early Symptoms and Findings of Heart Failure in Plypertension : 
Demonstration of Patients. 

M. PI. Barker. 
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10:30-11:00 The Importance of the Diuretic jManagement of Congestive Heart 
Failure: Demonstration of Patients. 

Paul Starr. 

11:00-12:00 Heart Clinic. 

Janies G. Carr. 


H-2 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY AIEDICAL SCHOOL 

(303 East Chicago Avenue) 

Room 267 

(Capacity — 25 ) 

10:30-12:00 Clinic on Allergic Diseases: Demonstration of Patients and Diagnostic 
Procedures. 

Samuel IM. Feinberg. 


H-3 PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

(303 East Superior Street) 

Room 218 

(Capacit}^ — 20) 

11:00-12:00 Roentgen Demonstration of Interesting Gastro-Enterologic Cases. 
James T. Case. 


I-l RUSH l^IEDICAL COLLEGE and THE PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

North Amphitheatre 
(Capacity — 75) 

9:00-10:00 Penetrating Crater Ulcers of the Duodenum. 

Ralph C. Brown. 

10:00-10:30 Esophageal Obstructions. 

James B. Eyerly. 

10:30-11 :00 Pyloric Stenosis in Infancy. 

Arthur H. Pariuelee. 


1-2 RUSH }»IEDICAL COLLEGE and THE PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

South Amphitheatre 
(Capacity — 100) 

9:00-10:00 Emergency ^Management in Ketogenic Acidosis Complicating Diabetes 
■Melfitus. 

Leo K. Campbell. 
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10:00-11:00 Non-Surgical Relief of Bladder Neck Obstructions with a Review of 
400 Cases. 

H. L. Kretschmer. 


1-3 RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE and THE PRESBYTERIAN 

PIOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

“ F ” Operating Room, Presbyterian Hospital 
(Capacity — 20) 

9:30-10:30 Vaginal Flysterectomy. 

N. Sproat Heaney. 


1-4 RUSPI MEDICAL COLLEGE and THE PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

Room 401, Rush Medical College 
(Capacity — ^20) 

9:30-10:00 Change in Thyrotoxic Heart Following Operation. 

Charles Bacon. 


1-5 RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE' and THE PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

Library — Presbyterian Flospital 
(Capacity — 20) 

11:00-12:00 X-Ray Conference. 

C. B. Rose and F. Squire. 


J ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 

(1437 South Michigan Avenue) 

Nurses’ PI all — 2d Floor 


(Capacity — 250) 


9 :00- 9 :45 


9:45-10:30 


10:30-11:30 

11:30-12:00 


Recent Advances in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Peripheral Vas- 
cular Disease. 

Louis G. Plermann, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(а) Vascular Crises in High Blood Pressure. 

(б) Plemorrhagic Nephritis. 

(c) Heart Block and High Blood Pressure. 

Arthur R. Elliott. 

Effect of Splanchnic Section on Juvenile Diabetes. 

Geza deTakats and George K. Fenn. 

Roentgenograms of Tumors of the Bones. 

E. L. Jenkinson. 
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K-1 VETERANS ADMINISTRATION FACILITY 

(Hines, Illinois) 


Amphitheatre 
(Capacity — 50) 

9:30-10:15 Coronary Occlusion. 

E. W. Hollingsworth. 

10:15-11 :00 Blood Dyscrasias. 

E. W. Torrey. 


K-2 VETERANS ADMINISTRATION FACILITY 

(Hines, Illinois) 


Wards 

(Capacity — ^20) 

11:00-12:00 Ward Rounds. 


Tliursday, April 19, 1934 

A-1 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— ALBERT MERRITT 

BILLINGS HOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 


Room P 117 


9:00- 9:45 


9:45-10:15 


10:15-10:45 

10:45-11:15 


11:15-11:45 


11:45-12:15 


(Capacity — ^256) 

Studies on the Nature and Inheritability of Cancer. 
Maude Slye. 

Bronchogenic Carcinoma. 

B 3 'ron Francis. 

Management of Carcinoma of the Esophagus. 

Alexander Brunschwig and S. P. Perry. 
Non-Specific Ulcerative Colitis. 

Theodore E. Heinz. 

Amebiasis and Amebic Dysentery. 

Walter L. Palmer. 

Motion Pictures of Gastrointestinal Motility. 

A. J. Carlson. 


A-2 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— ALBERT MERRITT 

BILLINGS HOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 


Room jM 137 
(Capacity — S5) 

10:00-10:30 Two Cases of Rat-Bite Fever with Unusual Mode of Transmission. 
Herbert S. Ripley. 

10:30-10:45 The Pathogenesis of Diabetic Vulval Pruritus. 

H. C. Hesseltine. 

10:45-11 :15 Chronic Neutropenia. 

L. T. Coggeshall. 

11:15-12:00 Clinic on Diseases of the Blood. 

O. H. Perry Pepper, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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-3 UNIVERSITY OF CI-IICAGO— ALBERT MERRITT 

BILLINGS tIOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 

Outside of Room P 118 

(No Set Capacity) 

9:00-12:00 The Role of X-Ray in the Clinical Study of Heart Disease: Exhibi- 
tion of Films. 

Paul C. Plodges. 


A-4 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— ALBERT MERRITT 

BILLINGS HOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 

Room P 212 

(Capacity — 50) 

Demonstrations 

Blood Dyscrasias: Microscopic Demonstration. 

E. Kandel. 

The Outpatient Management of Diabetes. 

Florence S. Smith (Introduced by Henry L. Schmitz). 
The Fundus Oculi in Relation to General Medicine. 

John T. Stough. 

An Apparatus for Continuous Intravenous Injections. 
Henry R. Jacobs. 


CHILDREN'S MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
(700 Fullerton Avenue) 

Auditorium, Nurses’ Home 

(Capacity — 250) 

Surgical Disorders of Interest to the Internist 
Urology. 

Herman L. Kretschmer. 

General Surgery. 

Albert H. Montgomery. 

Orthopedics. 

Fremont A. Chandler. 


10 : 00 - 11:00 

11:00-11:30 

11:30-11:45 

11:45-12:00 

B 


9:00-10:00 

10 : 00 - 11:00 

11 : 00 - 12:00 


C-1 


COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
(In affiliation with the Cook County Hospital) 

COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 
(West Harrison and South Wood Streets) 

Medical Amphitheatre 

(Capacity — 150) 


9 :00- 9 :45 Differential Diagnosis. 

Frederick Tice. 
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9:45-10:30 Diabetes. 

Clarence J. ]\IcMullen. 
10:30-11:15 Some Aspects of Allergy. 
Leon Unger. 

11:15-12:00 Cardiac Pain. 

Don C. Sutton. 


C-2 


COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCPIOOL OF MEDICINE 
COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 
(West Harrison and South Wood Streets) 

Surgical Amphitheatre 


(Capacit}' — 150) 


9:00- 9:45 
9:45-10:30 
10:30-11:15 
11:15-12:00 


Pulmonary Diseases. 

Isadore A. Rabens. 

Diseases of the Chest. 

Ellis B. Freilich. 

Pulmonary Diseases. 

Samuel J. Taub. 

Pneumoconiosis and Tuberculosis. 
S. A. Levinson. 


C-3 


COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 
(West Harrison and South Wood Streets) 

Amphitheatre, Children’s Building 


(Capacity — 100) 


■ 9 :00- 9 :45 


9:45-10:30 


10:30-11:15 

11:15-12:00 


Diagnostic ^'alue of Spinal Fluid. 

Abraham Levinson. 

The Problem of the Premature. 
Julius H. Hess. 

Treatment of Congenital Syphilis. 

Samuel J. Hoffman. 

Acute Otitis Media in Childhood. 
Alfred Leuy. 


C-4 COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

COOK- COUNTY HOSPITAL 
(West Harrison and South Wood Streets) 

Bedside Clinics 

(Capacity — 15) 

C-4a 9:00-11:00 Ward 65. 

Eugene F. Trail t. 

C-4b 10:30-12:00 Ward 64. 

Italo F. Volini. 

C-4c 11:00-12:00 Ward 61. 

Frederick Tice. 

C-4d 11:00-12:00 Ward 64. 

LeRov H. Sloan. 
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D UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

(1817 W. Polk Street) 

Room 106 

(Capacity — 200) 

Carl A. Hedbloin Presiding 

9 :00-9 :20 Primary Carcinoma of the Lung, a Clinical and Pathological Report of 
75 Cases. 

S. A. Levinson. 

9:20-9:40 Lung Tumors from the Radiological Viewpoint. 

Adolph Plartung. 

9;40_10;00 Indications for and Results of Therapeutic Pneumothorax. 

Benjamin Goldberg. 

10:00-10:20 Surgical Aspects and Demonstration of Cases. 

Carl A. Hedblom. 

10:20-10:40 Thromboangiitis Obliterans and Arteriosclerosis. 

George Milles. 

10:40-11:00 Methods of Evaluating the Element of Vasomotor Spasm in Thrombo- 
angiitis Obliterans. 

W. J. Gillesby. 

11 :00-ll :20 Cervicodorsal and Lumbar Sympathectomy in the Treatment of Throm- 
boangiitis Obliterans and Raynaud’s Disease. 

Carl A. Hedblom. 

11:20-11:40 Diagnosis and Treatment of Bronchiectasis: Case Demonstrations, 

I. D. Thrasher. 

1 1 :40-12 :00 Moving picture films showing end results. 


E 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY and MERCY HOSPITAL 
(2537 Prairie Avenue) 

Amphitheatre 

(Capacity — 350) 


9:00-10:00 Endocrine Clinic. 

A. W. Schram. 

10:00-11:00 Gastrointestinal Clinic. 

Fred M. Drennan. 
11:00-12:00 Cardiorenal Clinic. 

Milton Mandel. 


F-1 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
(29th Street and Ellis Avenue) 

Sarah Morris Amphitheatre, 2901 Ellis Avenue 

(Capacity — 170) 

Heart Study Group 

Recent Studies of Cardiovascular Disease 
Chorea. 

Jesse R. Gerstley. 


9:00- 9:15 
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9:15- 9:30 
9:30- 9:40 

'9:40- 9:50 
10 : 00 - 10:20 
10:25-10:35 

10:40-10:55 

F-2 


9:00- 9:20 
9:20- 9:40 
9:40-10:00 
10 : 00 - 10:20 
10:20-10:40 
10:40-11 :00 

F-3 

11 : 00 - 12:00 

F-4 

11 : 00 - 12:00 


Convalescent Care of Cardiac Children. 

Philip Rosenblum. 

The Relation of Subacute Bacterial Endocarditis to Rheumatic Endo- 
carditis. 

S. Wile and Otto Sapliir. 

Treatment of Subacute Bacterial Endocarditis. 

Walter W. Plamburger. 

Peripheral Vascular Disorders. 

S. Perlow. 

A Method of Obtaining Heart Size Roentgenographically in Bedridden 
Patients at Ordinary Target Distance. 

J. Brains, W. Brams and R. Arens. 

Recent Observations on the Genesis of the Electrocardiogram. 

L. N. Katz. 


i\IICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
(29th Street and Ellis Avenue) 

Rothschild Amphitheatre, 2816 Ellis Avenue 

(Capacit)^ — 330) 

Peptic Ulcer 

Pathology. 

Otto Saphir. 

Physiolog}'. 

H. Necheles. 

Medical. 

Jacob jMeyer. 

Surgical. 

A. A. Strauss. 

Roentgenology. 

Robert Arens. 

Discussion: To be opened by 

Walter Alvarez, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
(29th Street and Ellis Avenue) 

^Vard of Alain Building, Fifth Floor 

(Capacity — 20) 

Correlation of the Ej'e Findings in General Medical Conditions. 
L. L. Alayer. 


AIICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
(29th Street and Ellis Avenue) 

Classroom of the Nurses’ Home, 2S16 Ellis Avenue 

(Capacity — 60) 

Perirenal Infections. 

H. C. Rolnick. 
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G MUNICIPAL TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM 

(5601 N. Crawford Avenue, at Bryn Mawr Avenue) 

Surgical Amphitlieatre, P'otirth Floor, Middle Wing 

(Capacity — 50) 

9:00-12:00 Surgical Clinic. 

, Richard Davison. 

This clinic will afford opportunity to observe the treatment of tuberculosis by 
surgical methods, such as thoracoplasty, phrenico-exeresis, intra- and extrapleural 
pneumolysis. 


H-1 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCPIOOL 

(303 East Chicago Avenue) 

Institute of Neurology — Room 541 

(Capacity — 125) 


9:15- 9:45 
9:45-10:00 
10 : 00 - 10:20 
10 :20-10 :40 
10:40-11:00 
11 : 00 - 12:00 


Diagnostic Significance of Pupillary Changes: Demonstration of Cases. 
Lewis J. Pollock. 

The Pathway for the Pupillary Light Reflex. 

S. W. Ranson. 

Some Aspects of Epilepsy. 

Harry A. Paskind. 

Blood Bromide Control of Epilepsy. 

Benjamin Boshes. 

The Influence of Hyperthyroidism on the Phospholipids of the Brain. 
Arthur Weil. 

Clinical and Experimental Relation of Pituitary, Hypothalamus and 
Sugar Metabolism. 

David Cleveland and Loyal Davis. 


H-2 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(303 Ea.st Chicago Avenue) 

Room 393 

(Capacity — 20) 

10:00-11 :00 Physical Therapy in Arthritis: Demonstration of a Program for Plome 
and Office Treatment. 

John S. Coulter. 

11:00-12:00 Demonstration of Capillary Changes Following Physiotherapeutic 
Measures. 

Gilbert H. Marquardt. 


H-3 PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

(303 East Superior Street) 

No Program on Thursday 
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I-l , RUSH I^IEDICAL COLLEGE and THE PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

North Amphitheatre 
(Capacity — 75) 

9 :00- 9 :30 Present Status of Coronar}-’ Thrombosis. 

James B. Herrick. 

9:30-10:00 Certain Features of Treatment of Cardiac Failure. 

Fred M. Smith, Iowa City, Iowa. 

10:00-10:15 Value of Serial Electrocardiograms in Coronary Thrombosis. 

H. A. Richter. 

10:15-11:00 A Moving Picture Showing the Relation of the Cardiac Cycle to the 
Electrocardiogram. 

Clayton J. Lundy. 

1-2 RUSH ^lEDICAL COLLEGE and THE PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

South Amphitheatre 
(Capacity — 100) 

9:00-10:30 Thyroid Clinic. 

W. O. Thompson. 

James H. Means, Boston, Mass. 

10:30-11:00 Cryptogenic Fever in Ichthyosis. 

Rollin T. Woodyatt, 

1-3 RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE and THE PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

Room 302 
(Capacity — 20) 

10:00-10:30 Cardiac Disease in Pediatric Practice. 

Charles K. Stulik. 

10 ;30-l 1 :00 jMigraine. 

Peter Bassoe. 


1-4 RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE and THE PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

Library, Presbyterian Hospital 
(Capacity — 20) 

11:00-12:00 Pathology Conference Demonstrating Some Recent Concepts of Ne- 
phritis and Cirrhosis. 

Carl W. Apfelbach. 
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j ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 

(1437 South Michigan Avenue) 

Nurses’ Ilall — 2d Eloor 

(Capacity — 250) 

9 :00- 9 :45 Congenital Pleart Disease. 

Louis F. Bishop, Jr., New York, N. Y. 

9 -.45-10 -.30 Presentation of Brain Tumors with Roentgenograms. 

Eric Oldberg. 

10:30-11:15 The Importance of Cranial Roentgenograms in Neurosurgical Prob- 
lems. 

W. McKendree Craig, Rochester, Minn. 

11 :15-12 :00 The Anemias. 

John H. Musser, New Orleans, La. 


Friday, April 20, 1934 

A-1 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— ALBERT MERRITT 

BILLINGS HOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 

Room P 117 

(Capacity — 256) 

9 :00- 9 :30 Hormones and Mammary Glands. 

Carl R. Moore. 

9:30-10:00 Recent Studies on the Male Hormone. 

Fred C. Koch. 

10:00-10:30 Indications of Hormonal Influences, other than Insulin, on Carbohy- 
drate Metabolism. 

B. O. Barnes. 

10:30-11:00 Demonstration of Clinical Endocrinopathies. 

Allen T. Kenyon. 

11 :00-12:00 Clinic on Thyroid Disease. 

James H. Means, Boston, Mass. 


A-2 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— ALBERT MERRITT 

BILLINGS HOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 

Room M 137 


(Capacity — 85) 


9 :00- 9 :30 


9:30-10:15 

10:15-10:45 


10:45-11:15 


11:15-12:00 


The Etiology of Gallstones. 

Edmund Andrews. 

Calcium Salts in Gallstones. 

Dallas B. Phemister. 

The Etiology of Non-Obstructive Jaundice. 

E. S. Guzman Barron. 

Toxic Hepatitis Due to Cinchophen. 

Henry T. Ricketts. 

Glycogen Storage Disease. 

E. Humphreys. 
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A-3 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO— ALBERT MERRITT 

BILLINGS HOSPITAL 
(950 E. 59th Street) 

Outside of Room P 118 

(No Set Capacity) 

9:00-12:00 The Role of X-Ray in the Clinical Study of Heart Disease: Exhibi- 
tion of Films. 

Paul C. Hodges. 


B CHILDREN’S MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

(700 Fullerton Avenue) 

Auditorium, Nurses’ Home 

(Capacity — ^250) 

9:00-10:00 Present Status of Prophylaxis of Contagious Diseases. 
Silber A. Peacock. 

10:00-11:00 Behavior Problems in Children. 

Bert 1. Beverly. 

11:00-12:00 Speech Defects in Children. 

Frances Perlowski. 


C-1 COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
(In affiliation with the Cook County Hospital) 

COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 
(West Harrison and South Wood Streets) 

Medical Amphitheatre 

(Capacity — 150) 

9 :0O- 9 :45 Differential Diagnosis of Abdominal Pain. 

Lee C, Gatewood. 

9 :45-10 :30 Auricular Fibrillation. 

Chauncey C. jMaher. 

10:30-11:15 Amebic Dysentery. 

Alexander A. Goldsmith. 

11 :15-12:00 Pathology of Primary Carcinoma of Lung. 

R. H. Jaffe. 


C-2 COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 
(West Harrison and South Wood Streets) 

Surgical Amphitheatre 

(Capacit}' — 150) 

9:00- 9:45 Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

N. I. Fox. 

9:45-10:30 X-Ray Studies in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Harry H. Freilich. 
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10:30-11:15 Diagnosis of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 
Harry S. Arkin. 


COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
COOK COUNTY PIOSPITAL 
(West Plarrison and South Wood Streets) 

Amphitheatre, Children’s Building 


(Capacity — 100) 


9 :00- 9 :45 
9 :45-10 :30 
10:30-11:15 
11:15-12:00 


Diagnosis of Syphilis in the Newly Born. 

Arthur H. Parmelee, 

Physical Examination of Younger Children. 

Henry E. Irish. 

Convalescent Serum in the Treatment of Contagious Disease. 

Archibald Hoyne. 

Urinary Retention in Childhood. 

Patrick H. McNulty. 


C-4 COOK COUNTY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 
(West Harrison and South Wood Streets) 

Bedside Clinics 

(Capacity — 15) 


C-4a 

9:00-11:00 

Ward 61. 

Lee C. Gatewood. 

C-4b 

10 :00-12 :00 

Ward 45. 

Samuel M. Feinberg 

C-4c 

10:00-12:00 

Ward 63. 

Sidney A. Portis. 

C-4d 

10:00-12:00 

Ward 60. 


Leon Unger. 


D UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

(1817 W. Polk Street) 

Room 106 



9:4(H10:00 


10 : 00 - 10:20 

10:20-10:40 


(Capacity — 200) 

Hugh A. McGuigan and William F. Petersen Presiding 
The Effect of Air Filtration on Seasonal Hay Fever and Pollen- 
Asthma. 

Tell Nelson and W. H. Welker. 

The Effect of Viosterol of High Potency on Seasonal Hay Fever and 
Asthma. 

Ben Z. Rappaport. 

Calcium Metabolism in Relation to Pligh Viosterol Dosages. 

C. 1. Reed. 

Effect of Ultraviolet Light on Syinpatheticomimetic Drugs. 

Plugh A. McGuigan and P. L. Ewing. 

Hyperparathyroidism. 

Lindon Seed. 



10:40-11:00 

11 : 00 - 11:20 
11 :20-ll :40 

E 

9:00-10:00 

10 : 00 - 11:00 

11 : 00 - 12:00 

F-1 


9:00- 9:20 
9:20- 9:40 

9:40-10:00 

10 : 00 - 10:20 

10:20-10:40 

F-2 

9:00- 9:25 
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A Cephalometric, Radiographic, Histologic Anal}fsis of Dental Condi- 
tions in a Hypopituitary Case. . . 

1. Schour and A. J. Brodie. 

Creatine Metabolism in Childhood. 

H. G. Poncher. 

The Association of i^Ieteorological Conditions and Diseases in General. 
William F. Petersen. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY and LIERCY HOSPITAL 
(2537 Prairie Avenue) 

Amphitheatre 
(Capacity — ^350) 

General Medicine. 

Walter G. McGuire. 

Clinico-Pathological Conference. 

E. L. Benjamin. 

Cardiac Clinic. 

Robert S. Berghoff. 


*AIICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
(29th Street and ElliS Avenue) 

Sarah IMorris Amphitheatre, 2901 Ellis Avenue 

(Capacity — 170) 

Diseases of the Chest and Infectious Diseases 

Indications for Compression Therapy in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

M. Biesentlial. 

Results Following Compression Therapy in Pulmonary Tuberculosis, 
X-Ray Case Demonstration and Follow-Up Statistics: Resume of 
Work of Last Eight Years. 

R. Bettman. 

Studies on the Effects of Breatliing Oxygen and Carbon Dioxide En- 
riched Atmospheres. 

D. J. Cohn. 

Results of Convalescent Serum Therapy during Past Three Years. 

S. O. Levinson. 

The Treatment of Empyema Thoracis; Explanation of the Rationale 
of tire Closed ^lethod of Drainage: Moving Picture Demonstra- 
tion. 

R. Bettman. 


iMICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
(29th Street and Ellis Avenue) 

Rothschild Amphitheatre, 2816 Ellis Avenue 
(Capacity — 330) 

Metabolism Group. Diabetes Mellitus 

Newer Trends in the Treatment of Diabetes Mellitus. 
Solomon Strouse. 
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9 :30- 9 :S0 The Eye in Diabetes Mellitus. 

H. Gradle. 

9 ;5S-10 ;20 The Metabolic Disturbance in Diabetes. 

S. -Soskin. 

10 :25-10 :40 The “ Diabetogenic ” Hormone. 

L. B. Shpiner. 

10:45-11:00 Feeding the Diabetic Patient in an Outpatient Clinic. 
Sarah Elkin. 


F-3 MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 

(29th Street and Ellis Avenue) 

Sarah iMorris Hospital, 1st Floor. 2901 Ellis Avenue 

(Capacitj' — 60) 

Stomach Group 

9:00- 9:10 A Preliminary Report on the Secretion and Motility of the Stomach 
after Subtotal Gastrectomy. 

Sigfried Strauss, A. A. Strauss, L. Scheman and FI. Necheles. 

9:10- 9:20 The Treatment of Peptic Ulcer with Powdered Okra. 

Jacob Meyer and FI. Necheles. 

9:20- 9:30 Peptic Ulcer and Diabetes — Renal Glycosuria. 

H. Binswanger and Jacob Meyer. 

9:30- 9:50 Ulcerative Colitis; a Symposium: Medical and Surgical Aspects. 

A. A. Strauss and Jacob !Meyer. 

9:50- 9:55 Duodenal Carcinoma; Report of Four Cases: Demonstrations of Speci- 
mens. 

D. Rosenberg and Jacob hleyer. 

9 ;55-10 :10 The Effects of Peppermint Oil on Gastric Secretion and Motility. 

Jacob Meyer, L. Scheman and H. Necheles. 

10:10-10:25 The Effect of Peppermint Oil on Gastric Motility. 

FI. Sapoznik, R. Arens, H. Necheles and Jacob Meyer. 

10:25-10:30 Teaching the Gastrointestinal Patient How to Eat. 

Sarah Elkin and Jacob Meyer. 

10:30-10:35 The Management of the Stomach Clinic. 

Jacob Meyer and A. A. Strauss. 

10:35-10:50 Chronic Jaundice. 

A. A. Strauss. 


G-1 MUNICIPAL TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM 

(5601 N. Crawford Avenue, at Bryn Mawr Avenue) 

Amphitheatre, Fourth Floor. Middle Wing 

(Capacity — 60) 

10:00-12:00 Clinical Conference on the Surgical Treatment of Tuberculosis. 

Richard Davison, Karl Henrichsen and Frank Fremmel. 

This clinic will afford an informal round table discussion of cases that have been 
treated with the various forms of collapse therapy, with demonstration of the cases 
and roentgenograms. 
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G-2 MUNICIPAL TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM 

(2049 Washington Boulevard) 

(Capacity — 6) 

10:00-12:00 An Extramural Pneumothorax Clinic. 

i\Iinas Joannides, Edmund L. Quinn, Emil Bunta and Clai'a Jacob- 
son. 

This clinic will afford opportimitj’ to observe the actual technical work in pneu- 
mothorax therapy. 


H-1 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(303 East Chicago Avenue) 


Room 541 
(Capacitj' — 125) 


9:15- 9:40 


9:40- 9:55 
. 9:55-10:20 


10:20-10:50 

10:50-11:20 


11 : 20 - 12:00 


The Use of Chondroitin in the Treatment of Migraine, with Demon- 
stration of Patients. 

L. A. Crandall. 

Blood Changes Following Gastrectomy in the Rat. 

Frederick Jung. 

Experimental Studies on the Etiology of Anemia in Man and in 
Animals. 

A. C. Ivy. 

Treatment of Deficiency Anemias : Presentation of Patients. 

Howard Alt. 

A Report on the Percentage of Recurrences of Peptic Ulcer under 
j\Iucin Management, with Demonstration of Patients. 

Samuel J. Fogelson. 

E.xperimental Studies on the Value of iMucin in Peptic Ulcer. 

A. C. Ivy, G. B. Faule}% John Orndoff and P. E. Reid. 


H-2 NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(303 East Chicago Avenue) 

Room 267 

(Capacity — 25) 

10:30-12:00 Clinic on Allergic Diseases: Demonstration of Patients and Diagnostic 
Procedures. 

Samuel j\I. Feinberg. 


H-3 PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

(303 East Superior Street) 

Room lOS 

(Capacity — 20) 

10:30-12:00 Oxygen Therapy: Demonstration of Oxygen Chamber, Tent and 
Catheter Technic. 

M. H. Barker. 
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H-4 passavant memorial piospital 

(303 East Superior Street) 

Room 218 
(Capacity — 25) 

11:00-12:00 Roentgen Demonstration of Interesting Gastro-Enterologic Cases. 
James T. Case. 


I-l 


'RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE and TPIE PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

North Amphitheatre 


(Capacity — 75) 


9:00- 9:45 
9:45-10:30 
10:30-11:15 
11:15-12:00 


Recent Concepts of Arthritis. 

Ernest E. Irons, 

Chronic Arthritis with Special Reference to Treatment. 

Russell L. Cecil, New York, N. Y. 

Liver Function Tests. 

William J. Kerr, San Francisco, Calif. 

• Familial Icterus. 

Evans W. Pernokis. 


1-2 RUSPI MEDICAL COLLEGE and TPIE PRESBYTERIAN 

PIOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

South Amphitheatre 
(Capacity — 100) 

9:00-10:00 Chronic Subdural Hematomas. 

A. Verbrugghen. 

10:00-11:00 Cardiac Arrhythmias. 

Frank B. Kelly. 

11:00-12:00 Renal Damage in Prostatic Obstruction Due to Bladder Compensation. 
Robert H. Herbst. 


1-3 RUSH IdEDICAL COLLEGE and TPIE PRESBYTERIAN 

PIOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

Room 302 
(Capacity — 20) 

10:00-11:15 Modern Treatment of Pseudohypertrophic Muscular Dystrophy. 

Richard B. Richter. 

11:15-12:00 Lead Poisoning. 

William D. McNally. 
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1-4 RUSH iMEDICAL COLLEGE and THE PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

Room 401 
(Capacity — ^20) 

10:00-11:00 Surgery of the Thyroid Gland. 

Edwin M. Miller. 

1 1 ;00-11 :30 Liver Treatment in Agranulocytosis. 

R. W. Trimmer, H. M. Sheaff and F. L. Foran. 
11:30-12:00 Neurological Clinic. 

James C. Gill. 


1-5 ' RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE and THE PRESBYTERIAN 

HOSPITAL 

(1753 West Congress Street) 

Library, Presbyterian Hospital 
(No Capacity Indicated) 

11 :1 5-12:00 The Use of High Protein in Reducing Diets. 

Anna E. Boiler. 


J ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 

(1437 South Michigan Avenue) 

Nurses’ Hall — 2d Floor 

( Capacit 3 ' — 250) 

9;00-10;30 General Aledical Clinic — “Weekly Grand Rounds.” 

Staff of St. Luke’s Hospital. 

10:30-11:00 Treatment of Angina Pectoris. 

N. C. Gilbert. 

11:00-12:00 Pathological Demonstrations. 

Edwin F. Hirsch. 
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COLLEGE NEWS NOTES 

Gifts Acknowledged 

The following members have donated publications of which they are the authors, 
as indicated below, to the Library of the College. It is intended that this Library be 
a memorial to our members and consist principally of books of which members of the 
College are authors or joint authors. 

Dr. J. Arnold Bargen (Fellow), Rochester, Minn. — 1 book, “The Colon, Rectum 
and Anus ” ; 

Dr. I. M. Rabinowitch (Fellow), Montreal, Que. — 1 book, “Diabetes Mellitus, A 
Handbook of Simplified Methods of Diagnosis and Treatment ” ; 

Dr. Joseph Flajek (Associate), New York, N. Y. — 1 reprint; 

Dr. James H. Hutton (Associate), Chicago, 111. — 6 reprints; 

Dr. David E. Markson (Fellow), Chicago, 111. — 1 reprint; 

Dr. Philip B. Matz (Fellow), Washington, D. C. — 1 report on the residual ef- 
fects of warfare gases ; 

Dr. Lewis J. Moorman (Fellow), Oklahoma City, Okla. — 14 reprints. 


New Life Members 

Dr. Samuel E. Thompson (Fellow), Kerrville, Texas, and Dr. Philip H. Jones 
(Fellow), New Orleans, La., have become Life Members of the American College of 
Physicians, having' contributed the prescribed life membership fee in accordance with 
the new plan of life membership recently adopted. 


Dr. John Dudley Dunham (Fellow), for many years Governor of the College 
for the State of Ohio, was recently chosen chief of the general staff of the Grant 
Plospital, Columbus. Dr. Dunham is also medical consultant for the Franklin County 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium and a member of the staffs of the Mt. Carmel and White 
Cross Hospitals. 


Di-. George R. Minot (Fellow), Boston, Mass., Professor of Medicine, Harvard 
University, delivered the twelfth lecture of the eighth series of afternoon lectures 
sponsored by The New York Academy of Medicine, on January 26. Dr. Minot’s 
subject was “The Anemias — Etiology and Treatment.” 


Dr. Donald Gregg (Fellow), Wellesley, Mass., is President of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. 


Dr. J. Stuart McQuiston (Associate), formerly located in Rochester, Minn., re- 
moved on February 1, 1934, to 317 Higley Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where he is 
engaged in private practice. 


Dr. Mark S. Knapp (Fellow), Flint, Mich., has retired from private practice 
and is devoting his entire time as Director of Medical Research of the Plorace H. 
and Mary A. Rackham Fund. 


Dr. Samuel Weiss (Fellow), New York, N. Y., has been appointed Editor of 
The Rez'icw of Gastroenterology, the official organ of the Society for the Advance- 
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ment of Gastroenterology. This journal made its initial appearance February IS, as 
a quarterl}^ journal devoted to gastroenterolog 3 ^ proctology and allied subjects. 


The Wj'att Research Foundation has been incorporated in the State of Arizona, 
“ to conduct scientific investigations relative to tire treatment and prevention of dis- 
ease (particularly the arthritides) and the advancement of clinical and scientific 
medicine.” The incorporators named are: Dr. Bernard L. Wj^att (Fellow), Laura 
W. Wyatt and Thelma G. Ream. 


Dr. S. A. Slater (Fellow), Worthington, Minn., presided as President over the 
Thirtj'-Ninth Annual Session of tire Sioux Valley jMedical Association at Sioux City, 
Iowa, 'Jamiar}' 23-24. 


At the last annual business meeting of the Institute of Medicine of Chicago, Dr. 
Joseph L. jMiller (Fellow) was elected President and Dr. John Favill (Fellow), 
Treasurer. 


Dr. Jolur E. Gordon (Fellow), Detroit, Mich., will be in charge of the new de- 
partment of Epidemiology of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The department was 
established for the purpose of research in the control of communicable disease. 


Dr. Lewellys F. Barker (Fellow), Baltimore, Md., was elected a Vice-President 
of the Association for Research in Nervous and Mental Disease, at its last annual 
rrreetiirg irr New York Cit}". 


Dr. Bailey K. Ashford (Fellow), San Juan, Puerto Rico, recently retired as a 
colonel of the Medical Corps, U. S. Army, has been honored by the unanimous vote 
of the legislature of Puerto Rico in recognition of his being the founder of the 
School of Tropical Aledicine and the initiator of the first campaign against hookworm 
disease in America. A bronze bust of Dr. Ashford will be placed in the government 
building in San Juan. 


Dr. Edward B. Vedder (Fellow), Washington, D. C., is President-Elect of the 
American Society of Tropical Medicine. 


Dr. ilills Sturtevant (Fellow) was recently appointed Professor of Clinical 
Aledicine at New York UniversiU', and Dr. Warren Coleman (Fellow) was made 
Professor Emeritus of Clinical iMedicine. 


Dr. Hugh Rodman Leavell (Fellow) has been appointed Health Commissioner 
of Louisville, Kj'. 


Dr. Raphael Isaacs (Fellow), Ann Arbor, ]\Iich,, Dr. John A. E. Eyster (Fel- 
low), IMadison, Wis., and Dr. Andrew C. Ivy (Fellow), Chicago, Ilk, delivered lec- 
tures in connection with a series of graduate lectures in phj-siologj' at jMarquette 
Universitj' jMedical School, sponsored bj' the educational committee of the Medical 
Society of IMilwaukee CounU-, during February and March. 
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Dr. George E. Pfahler (Fellow), Philadelphia, Pa., appears on the program of 
the fourth International Congress of Radiology, to be held in Zurich, July 24-31. 


The College of Physicians of Philadelphia and the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science held a joint meeting, February 7, for the discussion of “The 
Medical Profession and the Public; Currents and Countercurrents.” Dr. Nathan B. 
Van Etten (Fellow), New York, spoke on “Abuses of Medical Charity and of the 
Free Services of Physicians.” Dr. Roger I. Lee (Fellow), Boston, spoke on “The 
General Practitioner: His Place in the Medical Profession.” 


OBITUARIES 

DR. JULIAN TURNBULL McCLYMONDS 

Dr. Julian Turnbull McClymonds died December 4, 1933, in Berkeley, 
California. Dr. McClymonds was born in Winchester, Kentucky, Novem- 
ber 26, 1870. He received his pre-medical training at the University of 
Kentucky and his M.D. from the University of Michigan AJedical School, 
1894; he did postgraduate work at the University of Vienna, University of 
Paris and Mt. Vernon Hospital. The greater part of his professional life 
was spent in Lexington, Kentucky, where he was a member of the Lexing- 
ton Clinic from 1920 to 1931. Pie was First Assistant Surgeon, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Medical School, 1894-1895 ; First Assistant in Hygiene 
and Physiological Chemistry at the same school, 1896-1898; Consulting 
Physician Good Samaritan and St. Joseph’s Hospitals, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, 1912-1931; assisted in organizing Hospital Unit No. 40, “The 
Barrow Unit,” for service in the World War, and during his service in 
this country and in France, he was promoted from the rank of Lieutenant 
to that of Lieutenant Colonel, being retired from active service at the close 
of the war and commissioned a Colonel of Reserves, U. S. Army Medical 
Corps. He was a member of his County and State societies, a Fellow of 
the American Medical Association, Southern Adedical Association and a 
Fellow of the American College of Physicians since 1920. He retired from 
practice in Lexington and went to Berkeley, California, where his death 
occurred as a result of heart disease. 

Ernest B. Bradley, M.D., F.A.C.P., 

Governor for Kentucky. 

DR. GEORGE PIUNTER 

Dr. George Plunter (Fellow), died on December 12, 1933. Dr. Plunter 
was born in Illinois. Pie early came to California. Pie was graduated 
from the College of the University of California, at Berkeley, in 1903. 
In 1906 he received the degree of Doctor of Medicine from the same insti^ 
tution. In 1907 he came to Los Angeles and began the practice of medicine. 
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Dr. Hunter was an outstanding member of both the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association and the California State Association, having held 
offices and sat in the Councils of both of these organizations. He held 
many positions of honor and trust in the medical societies to which he be- 
longed. He was a Past President of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association, of the Clinical and Pathological Society, and of the Society 
for Psychiatry and Neurology. He was a member of the Board of Coun- 
cilors of the California Medical Association, a Fellow of the American 
College of Physicians, a member of the Psychopathic Association of Cali- 
fornia, and a member of the Insanity Commission of the State. He was 
a member of the Staff of the Los Angeles General Hospital for twenty years 
and served on the Staffs of St. Vincent’s, the Cedars of Lebanon, California 
and the Santa Fe Hospitals. During the War, Dr. Hunter was a Captain 
in the Medical Corps with Base Hospital Number 35 in France. In addition 
•to these activities and the crowded days of a busy life he found time for 
special study periods in the neurologic centers of Philadelphia, Boston and 
Baltimore. 

The Associations to whicli Dr. Plunter belonged and scientific medicine, 
especially in the fields of neurology and psychiatry, have sustained a great 
loss in his death. The community in which he lived will miss an earnest 
medical practitioner and civic worker. Dr. Hunter had a most pleasing 
personality. His attachments were full and deep. He was a friendly man 
and his friendship was given without reservations. His death came as a 
shock to the members of the profession and the citizens of the community 
in which he lived. The memory of the man and of the good he did will long 
be with us. 

Egerton Crispin, M.D., F.A.C.P., 
Governor for Southern California. 

DR. ARTHUR D. DUNN 

Dr. Arthur D. Dunn (Fellow), Omaha, Nebraska, died January 8, 
1934, from a heart affection; aged sixty-six years. 

Dr. Dunn was a native of Meadville, Pa. He held the degree of 
Baclielor of Arts from Allegheny College, 1896; Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University of Chicago, and Doctor of Medicine from Rush Medical Col- 
lege, 1892. He Avas house physician at Cook County Hospital and a 
private assistant to Dr. John B. Murphy. He went to Omaha in 1907, and 
is said to have been the earliest exponent of real scientific medicine in the 
Missouri Valle 5 ^ He was coroner’s ph 3 ’sician in Omaha for one and one- 
half years, exerting great influence in the introduction of the value of 
autopsies to members of the profession of Omaha. Dr. Dunn was pro- 
fessor of medicine at Creighton University College of Medicine from 1908 
to 1922 ; a member of the Advisory Board and vice-dean of the same institu- 
tion from 1914 to 1922; professor of experimental medicine and chairman 
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of the Department of Clinical Research at Nebraska University College of 
Medicine from 1924 to the time of his death. 

He was a member of the Nebraska State Medical Association and 
served as its delegate to the American Medical Association several years. 
He was a Fellow of the American Medical Association and’ served on its 
Council on Medical Education a number of years. He was also a member 
of the Central Society for Clinical Research, past president of the Missouri 
Valley Medical Society, and president-elect of the Omaha-Mid-West Clini- 
cal Society. Fie was elected a Fellow of the American College of Physi- 
cians in 1918, and served for several years as the Governor of the College 
for Nebraska. 

Dr. Dunn was the author of numerous scientific articles appearing in 
leading medical journals, and was much in demand as a speaker at medical 
meetings, locally and nationally. 

Adolph Sachs, M.D., F.A.C.P., 

Governor for Nebraska. 
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— !^ [ATfflWA N>- 

PNEUMONIA 


%toa(x«rAxr 'rtM^fixr 

Tlie Eiesearcli Laboratories of Tbe National Drug Company have made close studies 
of produciug and refining Pneumonia Serum. Methods of immunizing horses, and 
processes of concentrating and refining the serum, have been devised enabling us to 
offer a refined and concentrated product approximating six to ten times the potencj' 
of the unrefined serum, with a corresponding decrease of inert solids and proteins. 
Refined Pneumonia Serum .approximates 10,000 Felton Units per 10 cc. and in ad- 
dition contains all other antitoxic or protective substances contained in the whole 
serum. 

The chill producing substances have largely been removed. 

Doses of 10 to 20 cc., repeated everj' six to eight hours, or as advisable, may be given 
until a- favorable response is secured. The patient’s sputum should be typed early 
and if Type I, II or III pneumococci are present the serum should be continued. 
lYhen the type of pneumococcus in the sputum and blood is represented by antibodies 
or protective substances in the serum, reports from physicians show a fall in the pa- 
tient’s temperature as soon as sufficient serum has been given to overcome the bac- 
teriemia and toxemia. Early and adequate doses of serum are essential to overcome 
.the infection. 

Refined Pneumonia Senim is fmnished in 10 cc. perfected syringes, with chromium 
(rustless steel) intravenous needles, and in 20 cc. syringes and ampoule-vials. 

For Quick Pneumonia Type Diagnosis 

We prepare monovalent pneiuuonia typing serums for rapid t 3 -piug of pneumonia by 
the Neufeld (quelluug) reaction described bj”- A. B. Sabin (Jour. Am. Med Asso 
5-20-33 fol. 15S4). 

I’TD-I i'ivo Tests (5 capillary tubes) Type I $0.50 

TTP-II Five “ <5 “ •• ) Typo II .50 

i*TD-HI Five “ (5 *’ '* ) Typo III ,50 

Detailed information on request. 

MTIONAL DRUG COMP^^^ 



Send detailed information on Refined Pneumonia Serum per Annals of Internal Medicine. 


Name State 


City 


Date 
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EIGHT YEARS’ INTENSIVE SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH HAS PRODUCED WHITE'S 

COD LIVER OIL CONCENTRATE TABLETS 


Whitens Cod Liver Oil Concentrate Tablets are 
one of the oldest stable, pi’oven, potent, emulsi- 
fying concentrates of cod liver oil on the market. 
Their efficacy and scientific soundness are attested 
by clinical tests in recognized institutions. They 
stand accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association, 


• The makers of White’s Cod Liver Oil 
Concentrate Tablets have pioneered in the 
vitamin-concentrate field. Because of the 
time-tested therapeutic importance of cod 
liver oil our scientists have devoted years 
of effort to make the oil more palatable, 
easier to take — but yet to retain all the 
vitamin potency of the oil itself. 

We designed a plant especially for the 
making of White’s Cod Liver Oil Concen- 
trate Tablets. We established laboratories 
which are among the most up to date in 
the country. We appointed scientists, rec- 
ognized authorities in their respective 
fields, to work on perfecting White’s Cod 
Liver Oil Concentrate Tablets. 

And eight years of intensive scientific 
research have produced what we consider 
the perfect cod liver oil concentrate. The 
potency of the actual concentrate used in 
the making of White’s Cod Liver Oil Con- 
centrate Tablets is approximately 150 
times that of liquid cod liver oil — each 
tablet contains not less than 1000 vitamin 


A units (U.S.P.) and not less than 500 
units of vitamin D (A.D.M.A.). 

We put this highly potent concentrate 
in tablet form because the tablet is more 
palatable, infinitely more convenient. Its 
accuracy in dosage is beyond guesswork 
. . . no liquid to spill ... no deteriora- 
tion of vitamin potency. 

Naturally, the real test of any medical 
product is how it works clinically. White’s 
Cod Liver Oil Concentrate Tablets have 
been tested clinically in leading institu- 
tions. These tests have convincingly 
proved the merit of White’s Cod Liver 
Oil Concentrate Tablets. 

Food Value Chart and Professional 
Sample to Physicians 

On request, >vc shall send you a professional sample of 
While’s Cod Liver Oil Concentrate Tablets. Also au in- 
teresting food chart which gives you the value of foods 
— vitamins, proteins, fats, carbohydrates, minerals— acid 
and alkaline reactions — all at a glance — just by revolving 
a wheel. Verx convenient. Address Health Products Cor- 
poration, 113 N, 13tU Street, Newark, N. J., Department 
F-5. Please use your prescription form or letterhead. 



COD LIVER OIL 
CONCENTRATE TABLETS 



Please Mention this Journal when writing to Advertisers 
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AMJEmc/m joujmm. ot 

_ _ “PHE Editors and the Council of 

DlGESUVE DlSJ^SES I American Journal of Digcs- 
HHHtraoH tomkTttrorortlJom^rtag 

Fellows and Associates of the Amer- 
ican College of Physicians for the very satisfactory reception accorded by them 
to this new publication! «|It is the aim of this Journal to maintain itself on a 
high scientific and clinical plane. To achieve such position the Journal is open at 
all times to constructive sug- 


gestions and criticisms. The 
submission of original contri- 
butions is encouraged. They 
will receive prompt considera- 
tion by members of the Edi- 
torial Council and the Editor- 
In-Chief. Manuscripts should 
be forwarded to Dr. Frank 
Smithies, 920 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


American Journal of Digestive Diseases and Nutrition 
435-455 Lincoln Bank Tower, 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

I wish to subscribe to your Journal 

Q (a) For 1 year $ 6.00 

n (b) For 2 years $11.00 

O (c) For 3 years $16.00 

Inclosed please find my check. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


••• 


A Pure, Palatable, Carbonated 

PREPARED 
WATER 



r 


Kalak Water is made 
of carbonated distilled 
water and chemically 
pure salts of calcium 
bicarbonate, sodium 
chloride, sodium 
phosphate and bicar- 
bonates of jnagnesi- 
iim, potassium and 
sodium. 


T here are many conditions, 
no doubt, where you will 
want youi’ patient to increase 
his daily intake of Avater. 

In such cases, why not suggest 
the use of Kalak Water, the pal- 
atable, carbonated alkaline 
water prescribed by physicians 
for over twenty years. 


Kalak 




Please Mention this Journal when writing to Advertisers 
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CURDOLAC FOODS 

LENGTHEN DIABETIC LIVES 

Blood sugar producing properties 
are low because these foods are: 

1. Moderate in carbohydrate 
content, yet 

2. Not excessive in protein and 
fat. 

(58% of the proteins and 10% of the fat 
consumed produce sugar in the blood.) 


■ Samples and literature on request. 


CURDOLAC FOOD CO. 

Box 299 Waukesha, Wis. 


LaMOTTE Blood 
Chemistry SERVICE 



Blood Urea OiiUit 


For study of urea reten- 
tion (urea nitrogen by 
factor). 

Result is read directly 
from special Urea Bu- 
rette supplied. 

No calculations req.uired. 

Accurate to A mg. urea 
per 100 cc. blood. 

Complete estimation takes 
only 15 to 20 minutes. 

Price, complete with in- 
structions, 818.50, f.o.b. 
Baltimore, Md. 


LaMotto Blood Chemistry Service includes a 
series of similar outflts for conducting’ the 
following accurate tests. 


Blood. Sugar — Icterus Index — Phenolsul- 
phoiiphthalein — Urine pH — Blood pH — 
Gastrle Acidity — Calcium I’hosphoriis — 
Blood Bromides — Urinalysis. 


// you do not have a LaMotte Blood Chemistry 
Handbook, write today for a complimentary copy 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co. 

418 Light Street ... Baltimore, Md. 


i)|lOFlSSIOHAlpROTCCTION 



‘ ‘ Some may wish you Peace and Ease 
A smoother path in the year ahead. 
We wish you Fiber the Valiant need 
To force your way thru bitterblasts ; 
We wish you the heart of the Fight- 
ing Breed 

To carry you on while the battle 
lasts.” 

“THE FIGHTING COMPANY” 


‘{£113 




c# rOKT IKULAXA 



WANTED 


Copies of ANNALS 
OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE 

^1.50 each for 

Volume II, No. 5, November, 1928 

^.80 each for 
Volume VI 

No. 9, No. 10, and No. 11 
March, April, and May, 1933 


oAddress your journals to: 
E. R. LOVELAND 


Executive Secretary, 
133-135 S. Thirty-sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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When appetite lags, digestion is im- 
paired and the patient balks at the 
very foods most needed to rebuild 
strength and vitality, the question of 
feeding the patient adequately often 
becomes a problem. 

Here is where Ovaltine can be used to 
excellent advantage. Clinical experi- 
ence of its use over many years shows 
that it can often be taken and well 
tolerated when other foods are rejected 
by the patient. It has an enticing flavor 
and appetite appeal, and imposes no 
strain upon the digestive function. 
Ovaltine, too, enhances the nutritive 
value of tlie diet. It adds to it vital 
food elements, including the essential 
minerals, iron, calcium and phosphor- 
us, as well as reinforcing the diet with 
important vitamins such as the 
appetite -producing and antineuritic 
vitamin B. 


Ovaltine, too, considerably increases 
the digestibility of milk by breaking 
up the heavy curd of cow’s milk into 
a light, easily digested coagulum. 
Where nervous irritability, pain or 
worry interfere with sound sleep, a 
drink of warm Ovaltine often works 
wonders and lulls the patient into 
refreshing slumber without the use 
of drugs. ^ ^ q. 

Why not lei its send you a trial sup- 
ply of Ovaltine? If you are a physi- 
cian, dentist or nurse, you are 
entitled to a regular package. Send 
coupon together with your card, pro- 
fessional letterhead or other indica- 
tion of your professional standing. 


VISIT OUR BOOTH 
No. 59 at the Eighteenth 
Annual Clinical Session of 
the American College of 
Physicians to be held April 
16th to 20th at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois 


OV/I LTI N E 

o/he Swiss Food-Drink::^ 

Manufactured under license in U. S. A. 
according to original Swiss formula 


This offer Is limited oni/ to practicing 
nurses, physicians and dentists 


A.I.M. 3 


THE WANDER COMPANY 
ISO No. Michigan Avc. 

Chicago, ill. 

Please send me. without charge, a regular 
size package of OVALTINE. Ev'idence of 
my professional standing is enclosed. 


Dr . . 


Address . 


Ciiy State 

Canadian subscribers should address coupons to 
A. Wander, Limited, Elmwood Park. 
Peterborough, Ontario. 
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The Desert Sanatorium and 
Institute of Research 

Tucson, Arizona 
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Altitude 2,600 feet 

Entering upon its eighth season, this well-known Institution affords the facilities of modern 
diagnosis and treatment under unexcelled climatic conditions. Its appointments represent the 
acme of attractiveness, comfort and convenience. Not a hospital for the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, it aims at the utmost perfection of diagnosis and treatment of every condition 
that may be benefited by a warm, dry, sunny climate of desert type, such as chronic arthritis, 
sinusitis, nontuberculous pulmonary and upper respiratory complaints, arterial hypertension, 
cardiorenal insufficiency, etc. 

Allen K. Krause, M'.D., Director 

W. Paul Holbrook, II.D., Pliysician-in-Chiej Max Pinner, M.D., Director oj Laboratories 

Vivian Tappan, M.D., In Charge 0} Pediatrics Charles W. Mills, M.D., /« Charge oj Visiting Staff 
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Out-Patient Clinic 

For RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION 
Address Secretary, Desert Saitatorium 
Tucson, Arizona 
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THE ANALYSIS SHOWS 


THE VALUABLE ALKALINE CHARACTER OF 


VICHY GELESTINS 

Natural Mineral Water 


INDICATIONS 


In stomach and 
liver affections 
and digestive disorders 
in general; 
in gout, arthritis 
associated with uric 
acidemia, urtcemia, 
and nephrolithiasis of 
uric acid origin. 



ANALYSIS 

(GRAMS PER LITER) 


Sodium bicarbonate 3.3090 

Potassiiun bicarbonate 0.2490 
Lithium bicarbonate 0.0281 
Calcium bicarbonate 0.7400 
Magnesium bicarbonate 0.1016 
Ferrous bicarbonate 0.0012 

Sodiiun chloride 0.3830 

Sodium sulphate 0.2430 


Silica 

Sodium arseniate, 
Phosphate and 
nitrate 


0.2430 

0.0300 

present 


BOTTLED 
AT THE SPRING 
VICHY, FRANCE 



Brochure with Therapeutic Data and Medical BihKography 

sent on request. 



Sole United States Agents, American Agency of French Vichy, Inc., 503 Fifth Avc., New York 
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NEW LEA & FEBIGER BOOKS 


NEW WORK 


JUST READY 


ALLERGY IN GENERAL PRACTICE 

By SAMUEL M. FEINBERG, M.D., F.A.C.P. 

Assistant Professor of Medicine and Attendinu Physician in AsUima and ^y Fever Clinic, Northwestern 
University Medical School; Professor' of Medicine in the Cook - County Graduate School of 
Medicine; Attending . Physician, , Cook County Hospital, Chicago, 111. 

Octavo, 339 pages, illustrated with 23 engravings and a colored plate. Cloth, $4.50, net 

T his book is unique among texts on allergy, in that it restricts itself to material that can 
be put into immediate use by the general practitioner and avoids the experimental and 
the theoretical. It presents asthma from the standpoint of symptoms, pathology, etiology,, 
diagnosis and treatment; covers the hay fever problem with definite instructions concerning 
its management and treats all other allergic diseases without repetition. It is tion-technical 
and non-speculative. Its case histories covering periods of weeks, months and even years in- 
clude physical findings, tests and their interpretation, and the steps in treatment. Its section 
on plants and pollens is so organized that the. physician can identify readily the problems of 
his own locality. 


JUST READY 


NEW {2nd) EDITION 

LABORATORY MEDICINE 

A Guide for Students and Practitioners 

By DANIEL NICHOLSON, M.D. 

Memher of the Royal College of Physicians, London; Assistant Professor of Pathology, University of Manitoba;' 
Assistant in Pathology, Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Canada 

Octavo, 566 pages, illustrated with 124 engravings and 3 colored plates. Cloth, $6.50, net 

T he first edition of this useful work was exhausted within a: very short time. Never- 
theless, the many advances in this field have necessitated this tlioroughly revised and 
much enlarged second edition, providing fully detailed information on the indications, methods 
and interpretations of diagnostic tests. The more highly technical procedures usually per- 
formed for the doctor by the laboratory are' outlined, and the principles^ and the interpreta- 
tions given. The book includes the indications for each test, a description of the technique 
and the interpretation showing the justifiable conclusions. Many tests most useful in diag- 
nosis which may be performed with limited facilities are included. . Special short chapters 
liave been devoted to blood examinations, urinalyses, sputum examinations and similar topics. 
There is an abundance of supplementary materia! dealing with laboratory maintenance and 
operation. 

NEW {3rd) EDITION JUST READY 

HYPERTENSION AND NEPHRITIS 

By ARTHUR M. FISHBERG, M.D. 

Associate Physician to Beth Israel Hospital; Assocutc in Medicine, Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City 
Octavo, 668 pages, illustrated with 39 engravings and a colored plate. Cloth, $6.50, net 

T his important work passed through two editions Avithin a verjr short time. The exten- 
_ sive advances in this field have, however, necessitated the revision of almost every chap- 
ter in the preparation of this third edition. The differentiation of renal and extrarenal fac- 
tors, so important for rational treatment, has been stressed throughout. As in the previous 
edition, tire particular needs of the family physician whose laboratory facilities are generally 
limited have been constantly borne in mind. Diagnosis by clinical methods has been stressed 
and_ particular attention has been given to symptomatology so fundamental to accurate diag- 
nosis. The treatment recommended is by simple dietetic measures which can be carried out 
in the home under the physician’s direction. No book in our language covers this important 
subject so completely and so thoroughly. 


LEA & EEBIGEK 

lu>oXs chiteftesh 

Q Femberg’.H Allergy - - - « - J’l.SO 
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OME OUTSTANDING MACMILIAN books 
to be published this Spring and 
Summer. 


^lace your 


order no^ 


THE MEDICAL AND ORTHOPAEDIC 
MANAGEMENT OF CHRONIC ARTHRITIS 


A practical exposition of the subject of 
chronic arthritis of particular interest 
to internists, general practitioners and 
orthopedic surgeons. The authors 
feel that chronic arthritis is largely a 
preventable and curable disease and 
that current knowledge of the nature 
of the disease and of measures neces- 
sary to combat it is not as generally dif- 
fused tbroughout the medical profes- 
sion as it should be. 


TUMORS OF THE FEMALE PELVIC ORGANS 


A survey of the present knowledge of 
the various tumors both benign and 
malignant that occur in the female pel- 
vic organs. All common and many 
rare types are illustrated and their 
proper treatment outlined. 


DISEASES PECULIAR TO CIVILIZED MAN 


Written from its embryological, physi- 
ological, clinical and therapeutic as- 
pects, it presents the theme that cer- 
tain diseases, such as neurocirculatory 
asthenia, hyperthyroidism, peptic ul- 
cer, diabetes and epilepsy, are related 
and result from the tension of highly 
civilized life. 


RALPH PEMBERTON, 
M.S., M.D., F.A.C.P., Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, Gradu- 
ate School of Medicine, Uni- 
versitj’^ of Pennsj'lvania, etc. 

ROBERT B. OSGOOD, 
A.B., M.D., F.A.C.S.. John 
Ball and Buckminster Brown 
Professor Emeritus of Or- 
thopaedic Surgery, Harvard 
Afedical School, etc. 

Probable price $5.00 

JOE VINCENT MEIGS, 
M.D., F.A.C.S., Instructor in 
Surgery, Harvard Medical 
School, etc. 

Probable price $9.00 


GEORGE CRILE, M.D., 
Director, Cleveland Clinic; 
Professor Emeritus of Sur- 
gery, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Probable price $5.00 


The Macmillan Company, Medical Dept. 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Each pill contains 0.1 gram il}4 grains) of physiologically tested digitalis leaves. The 
finished pills, too, are biologically assayed, thus giving re-assurance of their activity. 

Each pill represents 15 minims of the U. S. P. tincture and permits of more accurate dosage 
than do liquids, as drops may vary in size. 

These pills contain digitalis in its completeness and not any separated or extracted part of it, 
therefore present the entire therapy of this valuable drug. 

Physician’s trial size package and literature sent free upon request. 

DAVIES, ROSE & CO., Ltd. 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers, - BOSTON, MASS. ds 


<lAs a routine sedative^ 








BROMURAL 


( alphabromisovalcrylurea ) 


Council Accepted 




ii 










Useful as a stronger sedative than 
the bromides, or where a mild and 
quickly acting somnifacient is in 
place. It is not a barbiturate. 

DOSE: As a sedative, 5 grains 
(or 1 tablet) several times a day. 

In Sleeplessness, 10 to 20 grains. 


Q 


Samples and literature from 


BILHUBER-KNOLL CORP., 154 Ogden Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Replacing Ihe Medicine Dropper 





In digitalis medication, where accuracy 
of dosage is essential, the use of the 
medicine dropper by the patient for 
measuring dosage is often inadvisable. 
You will thus appreciate Wyeth’s 
Capsules Digitalis Leaf (Defatted) for 
accuracy of dosage, convenience and 
uniformity. They offer several decided 
advantages, regardless of individual 
preferences as to methods of standard- 
ization: 

1. Dcpciitlublc activity of the drug. 

2* Unvarying quantity of digitalis in each 
capsule. 

3* Each capsule represents: 15 minima of 
Tincture Digilalis U. S. P. or 1 Cat Umt 
(Hatcher and Brody). 

4« Doubly Standardized— 'Assayed by both 
the U. S. P. Frog Method and the Cat 
Method of Hatcher and Brody. 

S. Convenient— Obviates discrepancies be- 
tween minims and droi>s, and avoids the use 
of household measuring 
devices. 


Supplied in vials of 36 
capsules {sufficient for 
average digitalization). 


JOHN WYETH 
& BROTHER, Inc. 

Philadelphia, Pa. and Wolkerville, Ont 
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For 20 Years 

HAY FEVER has been prevented 

Pollen Antigen 

J&edeele 


in thousands of cases 

with 


INTRODUCED BY LEDERLE LABORATORIES IN 1914 



DIAGNOSIS OF HAY FEVER 

With the Lcderle Diagnostic Pollen Tests the 
diagnosis may be made in your office or in the 
patient's home. 

A positive reaction occurring with a pollen to 
which the patient is known to be exposed when 
he is having Hay Fever indicates the Pollen 
Antigen to be used in desensitizing the 
patient. 

The test is easily performed, accurate and safe. 


Glycerolated pollen 

ANTIGENS in stable and standard- 
ized solutions provide the general 
practitioner with a means for the 
scientific treatment of his Hay 
Fever patients. Each year has added 
evidence to the value of these solu- 
tions in the prevention and relief 
from symptoms of Hay Fever and 
each year an increasing number of 
physicians have familiarized them- 
selves with the Hay Fever problem 
and are relieving their patients’ 
attacks. 

Literature upon request. 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES 

INCORPORATED 

511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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PELletti 





The nezu AIl-EIectric 
Models are made in 
Stationary, Mobile, 
and Portable types for 
hospitals, clinics and 
private offices. 


From time to time, substitutes are sug- 
crested for the Einthoven String Gal- 
vanometer as the current responsive 
element of the Electrocardiograph. It 
is well known that the String Galvari- 
ometer has sufficient sensitivity to di- 
rectly record heart action-currents with- 
out amplification and is sufficiently ro- 
bust for all demands. It is, therefore, 
a fundamental standard . . . and is rec- 
ognized at such the world over. 

“Hindle” Electrocardiographs possess 
this inherent sensitivity. They are 
therefore sound in principle, simple in 


construction, and give unquestioned re- 
sults and years of satisfactory perform- 
ance. Through many steps of almost 
continuous development and simplifica- 
tion of the Electrocardiograph, the Cam- 
bridge Company has refused to tamper 
with fundamentals. 

The art of Electrocardiography in the 
United States has been largely devel- 
oped upon the “ Hindle ” Electrocardio- 
graph and its installation list includes 
many of the most prominent Medical 
Schools, Hospitals, and Heart Special- 
ists in this country. 


CAMBRIDGE 


INSTRUMENT C9 


3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 

“Pioneer Manufacturers of the Electrocardiograph” 
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EXPELLING WATER 

SjOCXH-Ga 


Term CL 



M ost diuretics ^act chiefly upq^ithe|kidneys and have but a 
limited influence^^r\ the dro^ical|tissue cells. 

Sdlyrgjn exercises a dual action: dt literates the fluiej anci salts from the colloid condition 
in which they exist in the tissue cells, ithus facilitating the entrance of fluid into circulation, 
and also stimulates elimination by the .kidneysi The effect of Salyrgan is rapidly devel- 
oped. Frequently the urinary output i^ as much -as 5000 ii. daily. 

I ' j 1). j I ; ^ 

The field of indications for Salyrgan-; comprises! especially marked types of cardiac and 
cardio-renal dropsy where a powerful diuretic IsftcquircdJ Its use in renal disease should 
be confined to the early stages of chronic nephytisjand the nephroses. Favorable results 
have also been repotted in. hepatic aK'ites and’iBanti-s disease. 

' ^ ■ If h > . 

Salyrgan (mercury salicylallylamidc-Opacctatc , of sodium^ is administered intramuscularly 
or intravenously in doses of 0.5 to 2 pc. ‘j k :• 

. . 1 i )■ * ' ’ i ■! 

Supplied in ampules containing I cc. (boxes 6fj5).and 2 cc. (boxes of 10). 

j ■ V ;;V ■■ 1 

Send for literature outlining the experiences at 
prominent institutions with', this potent diuretic. 



Reg. V. S. Pit. OiT. jnJ Cii’ula (BranJ of MERSALYL) 


H. A. METZ lab6rator.ies, jnc, 


170 Varick Street, New York. N. Y. 
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HIGH 


POTENCY 

assures adequate treatment 


Successful immunization against hay 
fever depends upon tlie desensitizing 
activity of the extract. It is advisable 
that treatment be commenced early 
enough (about six weeks prior to the 
expected onset of the attack) to permit 
the development of a high degree of de- 
sensitization before the season begins. 

Squibb Pollen Allergen Solutions are 
glycerol-solutions of the antigenic pro- 
teins of pure native pollens and are 
standardized in terms of the protein 
nitrogen unit. They are prepared by 
methods which assure high potency, 
adequate stability and uniform dosage. 




FOR DIAGNOSIS: 

A large assortment of Pollen Allergen Solutions is available. 

FOR TREATMENT: 

5 cc. VIALS — An equally large assortment of Pollen E.xtracts is 
provided of uniform potenq^. 10,000 protein nitrogen units 
per cc. (equal approximately to 13,333 Noon pollen units). 

THE 3-VIAL PACKAGE (grasses combined: ragweeds combined) 
for convenience and economy (39,000 protein nitrogen units, 
52,000 Noon pollen units). 

Enough material for 15 doses plus a generous excess. Permits un- 
limited flexibility of dosage. No dilution or mixing required. 

THE 15-DOSE TREATMENT SET A (grasses combined; ragweeds 
combined) supplies a total of 16,000 protein nitrogen units as 
defined by Cooke and Stull (equal to 22,717 Noon pollen units). 

TREATMENT SET D, which supplies five additional ampuls of 
Dose 15, increases the total protein nitrogen units to 41,000 
(equal to 56,000 Noon pollen units). 


For literature giving complete in- 
formation, compact and simplified 
dosage schedules and pollen dis- 
tribution, mail the coupon 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, 

Professional Service Department. 

4804 Squibb Building, New York 

Please send me literature on the prophylaxis 
and treatment of hay fever. 


E RiSQUIBB SlSONS 

tUNUf ACTURWG CHEHISTSTO THE HtOlCAl PROf tSSWN SINCE I4S8 

NEWYbRK 


Name 

Street 

City State 
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Thou drifttit gtntly do'jjn the tides of sleep.— lottcftito-x 




O R T A L 

SODIUM 

"'J-Le. y\le’W 

BARBITURIC 

HYPNOTIC 


Ortai Sodium i$ ncccpicU for N.N. II. bf ihi: Council on 
riutmjcy and 0\cmlMr>' of ihc American Med^c.^l Ann. 




'~XRTAL SODIUM — tlic result of tea years 
/ of rcse;ircli in tlie Parke-Davis laborator- 
ies — is an effeftive rapidly-afting hypnotic; it 
induces sound, re.stful sleep, so necessary in a 
wide variety of physical and mental disorders. 
Ort.\l Sodium has low toxicity, and its use is 
free from unpleasant hang-over effeft. 

The eluflive hypnotic dose in moSt cases is 
one or two capsulc-s. 

Samples to physicians on request. 


Supplied i» 

boulci of 25 , 109 
•iud ^00 
fuputln. 
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same year The Maltine Q^nmnn' " “ ^mporfanr > 

tablished and introduced its first^ ^ a^nd G vil' B. D 

-Maltine With Cod Liver Oil. ^^Itine (70% ^ """ ^“PPi^ed 

to PhysicLL^'rdTonV'br/' 

knew anything about vitami ’^'‘tamins A and D 

.r •. ^ iiow ravor 

:- nf " ‘"g^^tton 


SJ uc 

cause of its proved effi- 
ciency in the prevention 

and treatment of rickets 

as well as in the building 
of strength and bodily 
resistance against disease. 

With the discovery of 
the various vitamins and 
when their identity and 
functions had become 
better known, The Mal- 
tine Company, with the 
assistance of nationally 
known scientists, began 
a systematic and e.xhaus- 
tive series of tests to 
discover the vitamin 
potency of Maltine With 
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than as isolated 
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W Oil offers an 
■fel medium for group 

™™'" “''miniatration. 
Maltine With Cod Liver 
Oil IS biologically stand- 
atdited and guara„u.d 

to contain four vitamins 

A.B.DandG. When 
taken with orange or 
tomato juice, the fifth 
vitamin-C^is added. 
Biological report on re- 
The Maltine 
^ompany, 30 Vesey St. 

New York, N. Y. 
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Calcium Deficiencies 

IN TETANY 


all the facts of tetany are 
arrayed it is impossible to escape 
the impression that there is a funda- 
mental relation between the various 
types,” is the opinion of Peters and 
Van Slyke.* 

The disorder may take such forms as 
the spasmophilia of infancy, the tetany 
of pregriahcy, the convulsions “of ure- 
mia, postoperative tetany, parathyroid 
tetany, and that associated with os- 
teomalacia. . , ( •' V I 

Cantarowf ^n'ds That when prum 
calciiirn falls .belo\Y 7 mg. per 100 c.c. 
symptoms of tetany are manifest] 
Allred Hess notes that tetany occurs 
“frequently, in fact generally, in a 
latent form.”® In view of this the 
physician niust be on guard apinst 
tetany in those cases where there is 
likely to be a drain on the calcium 
stores, particularly during growth and 
in pregnancy and lactationrCoiisidering 
that the average diet is probablyilower 
in carcium than in any other chemical 
V ■■ ■ 


element, the problem of increasing cal- 
cium intake through ordinary foods is 
difficult. Calcium salts, moreover, are 
not usually relished by the patient. 

A larger intake of calcium alone is not 
effective, however, unless the body is able 
to utilize the added^inerals. Moreover, 


tetany is markedlby '^ 
'phos’phorxLS, accoMid^ 


fevations of serum 
to Colli'p^ Thus 


the problem of increasing 

calcmm concex^rdiToii mft also of main- 
taining the prctperjaiip between calcium 
and phosphor if^f'fVitamin D, as is well 
known, has re'iharjcdble power to regulate 
calcium axid pphosphornk metabolism^* 
McCollum ol^serves.^ '\ 


Alfred Hess declares, increased cal- 


cium intake . together ,.w]th viosterol 
to be the treatment of ciidibe in tetany.® 
He adds the significant comment that 
in tetany viosterol is ^characterized by 
its rapid acfibni' whereiis’icod liver oil, 
in infantile; I tetany>‘ at. le^st, appears 
to act upon the V. concomitant ricketic 
condition rather than upon the tetany. 


MEAD’S CEREAL* 

Enriched with mineral and 
vitamin containins foods 

StJPPl.l£S Calcium 

Containing 0.22 Cm. Ca and 0.17 Gin, P 
per ounce, this delicious cereal is richer 
in these minerals than most principal 
faodstnjfs. Ttco ounces supplies as much 
calcium as 12 ounces of fluid milk and 
thus obviates the need for c.xcessiva 
<iuanlities of lUpiid in the diet. It also 
makes good the iron and vitamin B de- 
ficiencies of milk. 


MEAD’S VIOSTEROL 

IN OIL 250 D 

UTICIZCS Calcium 

Alfred Hess says of viosterol: ^^One of 
the distinctive characteristics of this 
remarkable substance is that it raises 
the level of either inorganic phosphorus 
or of calcium, depending on ivhich is in 
low concentration in the blood or tis- 
sires.”® Uniformly potent, accurately 
assayed. Mead's Viosterol can be de- 
pended upon for good results in tetany. 


1—0 Bibliography on request. 


MEAD JOHNSON & CO., Evansville, fnd., (Pioizeers In ^ilamin ‘fR.eiearcli 

rtriu-stln j JohntonpKKlucts to cooperate In preventing their reaching tinauthorizcd jvcr'ionii 

• Nuw in Turin* ii% HAIIMJ.M, Dried, r<radv la scr>r li/ atlrrin^ (wlih a Turk) with wulcr 

trf uiiik, hot t*r CiiUi, i'uniplctrlv {ireparcil In the cereal bowl In a few inoincntr** 
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PERIARTERITIS NODOSA 

A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE AND A REPORT OF 

ONE CASE* 

By Arthur C. Curtis, B.S., M.D.. F.A.C.P., and Robert M. Coffey, 

M.D., Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Periarteritis nodosa is a primary vascular disease of moderate dura- 
tion usually characterized by an insidious onset with mild fever, emaciation, 
weakness, fatigue, loss of weight, pains in the arms, legs, abdomen, and 
leukocytosis. The signs and symptoms frequently vary, depending upon 
the location of the arteries involved, and because of this Harbitz ^ has clas- 
sified the disease into gastrointestinal, renal, neuro-muscular, cardiac, cere- 
bral and cutaneous types. Though any one of these types may exist alone, 
various combinations are usually seen. 

Periarteritis nodosa is rarely, if ever, diagnosed clinically. Biopsy, 
taken for some other purpose, may show its existence. Relatively few cases 
have been reported, though Strong ■ in his review of the literature in 1928 
found 142, but only 21 of these were in English. Strong summarized the 
cases reported in English and added a case of his own. Since then 16 more 
cases have been reported in English and it is our purpose to review these 
and add another case which has many peculiar aspects both clinically and 
pathologically, and illustrates particularly the cutaneous and neuro-muscular 
aspects of the disease. Our case was diagnosed ante mortem. 

Case History 

F. R., white, male, aged 47, was first admitted to the University Hospital jMay 19, 
1931. He gave a history of cough, productive of purulent sputum, which had been 
present for two and one-half years. A diagnosis of bronchiectasis was made. Fol- 
lowing a nasal polypectomy and submucous resection he was discharged. He was 
advised to take potassium iodide, and was given instructions in postural drainage. 
On this regimen he apparently improved. 

The patient was again admitted to the University Hospital on August 18, 1932, at 
which time he complained of weakness of his extremities. He stated that six months 
before admission both ankles and feet had become swollen and painful. The pain 
was dull and aching in character, and had been present constantly with occasional 
sharp exacerbations. He had remained in bed for three months and during this time 
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the swelling of his ankles disappeared and reappeared several times, but the pain had 
persisted constantly. Two months before admission his right elbow had become 
ulcerated. On one occasion he had noticed numbness and tingling in both hands and 
swelling and pain in both wrists. The next day he had found that he was unable to 
move the fingers in either hand. His appetite had been poor and he had lost 40 
pounds in weight in the six months before admission. He had recently had some 
difficulty in swallowing. The past history was essentially negative except for asthma. 

Physical Examination. Showed the patient to be an emaciated, pale, adult male 
with evidence of marked loss of weight and generalized muscular atrophy. He did 
not appear to be acutely ill. The head, eyes, ears, nose, and neck were negative. 
The mouth was edentulous. The heart was not enlarged, no murmurs were heard, 
the rhythm was regular, the rate 92 beats per minute, and the blood pressure 110 
systolic and 80 diastolic. The abdomen was somewhat distended and the percussion 
note was tympanitic. No organs, masses, or points of tenderness were palpable. 
All muscles of the extremities were markedly atrophic. Those of the shoulder girdle 
and the small muscles of the hands showed this most plainly. The patient was unable 
to flex his fingers, and was unable to hold a fork in his hand. The grip in both hands 
was weak, but more so on the right. The left biceps reflex was not obtained. The 
left triceps jerk was normal. The reflexes of the right arm were not obtained 
because of a partial ankylosis and the decubital ulcer on the right elbow. The ab- 
dominal reflexes were active in all four quadrants. The knee jerks were equally 
hyperactive. The Achilles jerks were normal. Plantar stimulation gave no move- 
ment of the toes on the right and e.xtension of the toes on the left. Vibratory sensa- 
tion was diminished in both ankles ; normal in the knees and hips ; absent in the wrists. 

Laboratory Findings. The urine was acid in reaction. The specific gravity 
was 1.020. No albumin or sugar was present. There were IS to 20 white blood 
cells and three granular casts per high power field. The blood on admission showed 
66 per cent hemoglobin and 3,650,000 red blood cells. The leukocyte count was 5,100 
and a differential smear showed 66 per cent polymorpbonuclears, 9 per cent eosino- 
philes, 22 per cent lymphocytes and 3 per cent monocytes. The stool was negative. 
T’he Kahn reaction was negative. The spinal fluid Kahn, colloidal gold, and gum 
mastic reactions were negative. The urine creatinine was 1.11 grams per liter. 
The urine creatine was 0.91 grams per liter, and the blood creatinine 1.4 mg. per 100 
c.c. The blood non-protein nitrogen was normal and the blood culture was negative. 
The stool culture was negative and the sputum showed no acid fast bacilli. Table 1 
shows subsequent blood examinations. 

A roentgen-ray of the chest on September 6, 1932 was negative, and on No- 
vember 11, 1932 it .showed chronic recurrent upper respiratory infection, possibly 
pneumonitis. A roentgenogram of the esophagus taken on November 23, 1932 was 
negative. A roentgen-ray of tlie cliest on December 16, 1932 showed a mild widening 
of the aortic arch but no gross cardiac enlargement. 

Electrocardiograms taken on November 2, 1932, and November 29, 1932 were 
negative. An electrocardiogram taken on December 17, 1932 was interpreted by Dr. 
Frank N. Wilson as follows; “ The T-waves are inverted in Leads II and III. There 
is some change in the form of the electrocardiogram since the first one was taken. 
These changes are of a minor kind, but suggest that some changes have occurred in 
the heart.” An electrocardiogram on January 14, 1933 was interpreted as follows: 
“ 'I'here are flat T-waves in Leads I and II. In Lead HI the T-waves are slightly 
inverted.^ The curves are not definitely abnormal and are similar to those taken 
previously.” 

Course in the Hospital. The patient was first admitted on the medical service of 
tlie L'uivcrsity Hospital, August 17, 1932. For the most part the temperature, pulse, 
ciiid respiration.s were normal e.xcept for occasional rises in temperature to 100° F., 
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the causes of which were not evident. The diagnoses of both multiple neuritis and 
progressive muscular dystrophy were considered and the patient was transferred to 
the neurological service. A biopsj’^ of the decubital ulcer of the right elbow was 
taken, followed by surgb'cal closure of the wound. Microscopical e.xamination showed 
it to be a chronic ulcer with a vascular base. On September 14, 1932, the patient 
was discharged from the hospital. He returned on October 4, 1932, and no improve- 
ment in his condition was noted. He had continued to have pain in the hands, arms 
and legs. A sinus had formed in his right elbow and it continued to drain. There 
was considerable edema of the right hand and forearm following the operation. On 
his return he was admitted to the surgical service for further treatment of the draining 
sinus. The cause of the edema of the hands and feet was not evident, so he was 
referred to the medical department where routine blood studies were done. These 
showed 59 per cent hemoglobin, 3,160,000 red blood cells, 18,300 white blood cells of 
which 63 per cent were eosinophiles. In view of this marked eosinophilia and the 
pain in the extremities the diagnosis of trichiniasis was seriously considered. A 
biopsy of the calf muscle was taken. The pathological report was : “ Extensive 
atrophy of the voluntary muscle with a peculiar interstitial myositis. No trichinae 
were found. There is a heavy eosinophile infiltration which is chiefly perivascular. 
Many of the small blood vessels show organizing thrombi and proliferative changes 
in the vessel wall together with destructive lesions and the formation of small 
aneurysms. Alany of these lesions bear a close resemblance to periarteritis nodosa.” 

( Figures In, \b, Ic.) 



Fig. Ifl. A section of biopsy material from a calf muscle showing extensive atrophy 
of the voluntary muscle with a peculiar interstitial myositis. There is a heavy eosinophile 
infiltration which is chiefly perivascular. Many of the smaller blood vessels show organ- 
izing thrombi and proliferative changes in the vessel walls. 

In view of this report the patient was transferred back to the medical service on 
November 2, 1932, and physical examination was found to be essentially the same as 
nreviouslv reported, but there was edema of the ankles up to the knees and the decubital 
ulcer of the right elbow was partially healed. From then until the time of the patient’s 
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Fio. lb. Same as figure la, high power. This section shows part of an organizing 
thrombus in an occluded vessel. Note the perivascular infiltration and the presence of many 
eosinophiles. 



(leatli, he had a marked eosinophilia and some elevation of his leukocyte count. 
(Table 1.) He was treated symptomatically. His weight remained constant at 47 
kilograms. At times his appetite was good but, for the most part, he had marked 
anorexia. On December 3, 1932, he was discharged. 

On December 7, 1932, he returned because of an attack of severe pain in the 
epigastrium and marked tenderness on very light palpation in this region. An electro- 
cardiogram showed some changes, but still no marked abnormality. The patient was 
given a course of six injections of neoarsphenamine with no improvement. He was 


Table I 


Date 

R.B.C. 

W.B.C. 

Hgb. 

P.M.N. 

Bas. 

Eos. 

Lymph. 

Mono. 

Aug. 17, l'U2 .... 

3,650,000 

5,100 

66% 

66 

— 

9 

22 

3 

Dct. 20. l‘)32 

3,160,000 

18,300 

59% 

23 

1 

03 

ii 

2 

Dct. 27, 1932 

2.{)20,000 

12,200 

57% 

20 

1 

69 

S 

2 

Nov. 2. 1932 

3,610,000 

11,-150 

6-1% 

4-1 

1 

51 

4 

— 

Nov. 19, 1932, . . . 

3,150,000 

12,600 

61% 

34 

— 

62 

3 

1 

Nov. 22, 1932. , . 

3,280,000 

11,900 

65% 

25 

— 

71 

1 

3 

Deo. 7, 1932 

3,760,000 

19,900 

65% 

19 

1 

77 

2 

1 

I.tn. 5, 1933 

3,110.000 

13,100 

62% 

17 

1 

66 

13 

3 

J.ui. 17, 1933 

2,6.50,000 

1 1,150 

56% 



53 

10 

8 
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Fig. It'. Same as figure la, high power. Showing a marked muscular atrophy and inter- 
stitial mj'ositis. Cellular infiltration containing many eosinophiles is also seen here. 

again discharged on January 24, 1933, and returned to the hospital on January 29, 
•1933. 

Hjs condition was unchanged until four days previous to his return when he 
developed a cough, productive of thick, green sputum. The physical examination at 
this time showed a marked expiratory grunt. His respirations were 29 per minute. 
The temperature was 101.6° F. The pulse rate was 96 per minute. The heart was 
negative. There were heard, on auscultation, diffuse, scattered rales over both lung 
fields ; but these were most marked at the right base and in the interscapular region. 
The patient became delirious, his temperature rose to 102.8° F., and on January 31, 
1933, he died. 

The clinical diagnosis was periarteritis nodosa, neuro-dermatomyositis, broncho- 
pneumonia, secondary anemia. 

Posliiiorteni Findings. The body was that of a greatly emaciated adult male. 
There was marked atrophy of all of the skeletal muscles and marked edema of the 
feet. A partially healed decubital ulcer was found on the right elbow. Grossly all 
organs were negative with the exception of the lungs and heart. 

The former showed changes characteristic of purulent bronchitis and broncho- 
pneumonia ; the latter a vegetative endocarditis of the mitral valve flaps. 

]\Iicroscopically, the spinal cord showed some congestion and slight edema of the 
inner meninges and moderate edema of the cord substance. There was early post- 
mortem myelinosis. 
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The brain showed congestion and slight/ edema of the meninges and brain sub- 
stance. The vascular and interstitial change's found elsewhere in the body were not 
in evidence in the cerebral vessels or cerebral substance. 

In the heart the smaller arteries and' arterioles in the subepicardial tissues showed 
in many instances a perivascular inftltration rich in eosinophiles and a fibrous tissue 
increase in the adventitia. The^ was marked obliterative intimitis with reduction 
of lumina. (Figure 2.) There was atrophy of the myocardium. Multiple small 




\\ 





Fig. 2. Section of the heart showing a branch of one of the coronary arteries. There 
i.s a filirous increa.se in the adventitia and a reduction of the lumen of the vessel by oblitera- 
tive intimitis, with subsequent thrombosis, organization and canalization. Interstitial fibrosis 
and atrophy of the heart muscle are easily seen. . 


anemic infarctions in various stages of fibrosis were found in the myocardium, and 
were considered to be the result of arteriolar occlusion. There was hyaline thicken- 
ing of the mitral valve flaps with organizing fibrinous vegetations present. The 
larger coronary branches were proportionately less involved than the smaller ones. 
The aneurysmal dilatations and nodosities so common in periarteritis nodosa were 
not found. In those instances in which evidence of interruption of the continuity of 
ves.sel walls was found, the defects had been filled in by young connective tissue with- 
out aneurysmal yielding. The aorta showed small eosinophilic perivascular infiltra- 
tions in the adventitia with obliterative changes of the type described elsewhere. 

'I'he lungs showed an acute exacerbation of chronic passive congestion. There 
was widespread acute purulent bronchitis and bronchopneumonia. The inflammatory 
exudate was unusurdly rich in eosinophiles. Some of the medium sized and larger 
bronchi showed hyaline thickening of the basement membrane and the formation of 
a tough mucin. 'I'here were irregular dilatations of the lumina of the bronchi and 
eosinophilic infiltrations of the walls, which were considered to be the changes found 
in bronchial asthma. One small completely organized embolus was seen. Patchy 
empliy.'.ema was p^e^ent. 








Fig. 3. High power, showing one of the smaller arteries with a fibrous increase in the 
adventitia and proliferative changes in the intima. There is a marked perivascular infiltra- 
tion composed largely of eosinophiles. 


The kidneys showed marked obliterative changes in the smaller arteries and 
arterioles. The outer portion of the cortex showed a confluent arteriolar, nephro- 
cirrhosis with atrophy of the parenchymatous elements, increased stroma, and cellular 
infiltration in which there were many eosinophiles. (Figure 6.) There were h 3 'aline 
and blood cell casts. The left ureter showed marked vascular changes in the walls 
witli heavy eosinophilic infiltration at which point there was necrosis of a portion of 
the wall and ulceration of tlie mucosa with deposition of lime salts. The right ureter 
was negative. 

Discussion 


The outstanding symptoms of this case were pain in the arms and legs, 
anorexia, loss of weight, nausea, and weakness. The most striking physical 
finding's were the emaciation, generalized atrophy, and edema of the hands 
and feet. The points of interest in the laboratory findings were the second- 
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l's>.. 5. Higli iHjv.cr, A icciioii from a medium sized artery showing fibrotic cliangcs 
in j!;c adventitia and a [ircdiierativc intimitis. There is a miki perivascular cellular in- 
tiUtask'n. 
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Fig. 6. ■ A section from the kidney in which there is marked nephrocirrhosis witli 
atrophy of the parenchymatous elements. The stroma is increased and there is marked 
cellular infiltration containing many eosinophiles. There is a secondary change due to 
arterial involvement. No artery is shown here. 

ary anemia, the leukocytosis with an exceptionally high percentage of 
eosinophiles and the evidence of kidney damage as shown by the urine. 
The patient was a middle-aged male, and the duration of his illness was 11 
months. The only thing of significance in the past history was the presence 
of a chronic bronchitis or asthma. 

A review of the literature on periarteritis nodosa revealed numerous 
cases of the disease whose symptomatology and physical findings happened 
to correspond in so many ways with those of our patient that we felt 
justified in making this diagnosis clinically after biopsy report was obtained. 

As can be seen by the postmortem findings in this case, practically all of 
the smaller arteries were involved. It is surprising that the symptoma- 
tology was so slight with so great an arterial involvement. It is true that 
a summary of many cases reveals a multiplicity of varying symptoms and 
physical findings, but the majority of these correspond in their most pro- 
nounced clinical aspects with the case reported here. 

Table 2, which has been compiled by recording many of the symptoms, 
laboratory findings, and termination of the cases reported by Strong - and 
since his paper, shows that periarteritis nodosa is a more common disease in 
males. The age incidence varies from 12 to 71 years. The average age 
of all cases shown in this table is 36 years. 

The onset and duration of the disease shows wide limits of variation. 
The frequency of rapid and insidious onset is about equal. The duration 
may vary from six days to two years, as recorded by Strong." However, 
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Carr ^ reported a patient who lived for six years after the onset of his ill- 
ness, while both Arkin,^ and Troutman® have reported cases lasting four 
years. Nevertheless, the series reviewed here shows an average duration 
of 16 months, which is rather higher than it should be as the three very long 
cases just cited were counted in the computation. Strong’s " average was 
five months, and that of Gruber,® in 57 cases, was four and seven-tenths 
months. 

Three cases reported in English have had serologic tests positive for 
syphilis. These were studied by Klotz," Carling and Hicks,® and Gray.® 

Schottstaedt and Carling and Hicks ® each reported a case in which 
the diagnosis was made before death. An arrest and apparent cure of the 
disease was accomplished by the administration of salvarsan. In our case 
the diagnosis was made before death, and treatment with salvarsan given; 
but no benefit was obtained. Although the immediate cause of death was 
bronchopneumonia, the autopsy showed that irreparable damage had al- 
ready taken place in the heart, kidneys, and small arteries. 

Loss of weight is uncommonly found, but edema is frequent and was 
present in our case. It is not certain on what basis the edema is produced. 
Frequently the damage to the heart and kidneys leads to failure. In our 
case there was not a noticeable degree of cardiac or renal insufficiency 
clinically, and we were inclined to explain the edema on the basis of the 
secondary changes in the tissues produced by the arterial disease. The 
patient had attacks of paroxysmal dyspnea which may have been cardiac in 
origin, but cardiac enlargement or failure did not occur. 

Fever is frequentty observed, and usually is of a low grade hectic t 3 'pe. 
In some cases of short duration and severe symptoms, temperatures as high 
as 104° have been reported. This case was afebrile on all but one or two 
days with the exception of his last few days of life following the onset of 
bronchopneumonia. Tachycardia was constantly present. 

Muscular atrophy, in most cases, is not a prominent physical finding, 
but in some instances it is very striking. The muscular atrophy and its 
accompanying extreme weakness were the most outstanding physical signs 
in this case. This, again, was undoubtedly due to a secondary change, 
resulting from vascular disease and the marked interstitial myositis. Al- 
most all cases reported have complained of weakness. 

Pain in the extremities has been a prominent symptom in a large num- 
ber of cases. We have classified here all pain in the arms and the legs as 
neuritis, although in many instances the reports did not state definitely 
whether or not a true neuritis was present. We were of the opinion that 
the pain in our case was due to pathologic changes closely simulating neuri- 
tis even though the classical signs of this condition were not elicited. As 
can be seen from the pathological report, the pain could be explained on 
the basis of the marked edema of the nerves (figure 4), or possibly by 
changes found in the muscles (figures lo and Ic), although neither an 
active neuritis nor myositis was found. 
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Abdominal pain has been frequently noted, and in most cases has been 
found to be due to coronary occlusion or mesenteric thrombosis. This was 
not a marked symptom in this case and was only noticed on one occasion, 
at. which time an ecchymotic area appeared in the right upper quadrant of 
the abdomen. This area was very tender to superficial pressure. This was 
not thought to' be due to any disturbance of abdominal or thoracic organs, 
but rather to rupture of one of the small arteries of the skin or subcutaneous 
tissue. 

The blood pressure is frequently increased. However, in many cases 
it has not been recorded, and it may be surmised that there was no apprecia- 
ble deviation from normal in those instances. It seems surprising that the 
number of cases showing hypertension is not greater in a disease which 
should produce so great a vascular resistance. 

The blood picture in general shows some variation. However, moderate 
secondary anemia and leukocytosis of 10,000 to 30,000, with a high per- 
centage of polymorphonuclear cells, is the usual thing. Eosinophilia has 
been recorded in some cases. Lewis, Lamb,^"' Strong," and Schottstaedt,’^® 
have all reported eosinophilia ranging from 30 per cent to 79 per cent. All 
of these cases, except that reported by Lewis,^^ had asthma. In the case 
reported by us there was an eosinophile count of 77 per cent, and the patient 
gave a definite history of asthma. We do not think it probable, however, 
that such a high eosinophilia as that reported by Strong (79 per cent) and 
ourselves is to be explained on the basis of asthma alone. We feel that 
other factors, especially the muscle degeneration, played a large part in 
these high eosinophile counts. 

Most cases of periarteritis nodosa show evidence of renal insufficiency, 
which may be noted early in the course of the disease or may be merely a 
terminal complication. In this case the urine showed no albumin, but 
white blood cells and granular casts were constantly present. The renal 
function tests were normal. 


Pathology 

Periarteritis nodosa Is an arterial disease involving the medium sized 
ve.sscls and often extending into their smaller branches. The vascular dis- 
turbance gives rise to secondary changes in organs whose blood supply is 
decreased. 

There is usually a periarterial infiltration consisting for the most part 
of lymphocytes or polymorphonuclear leukocytes, and often containing a 
large number of eosinophiles. There are, as a rule, fibrous changes in the 
adventitia; and proliferative changes in the intima leading to occlusion of 
the arteries involved. Aneurysmal dilatations and nodular formations of 
the arteries are commonly seen. 

The case reported in this article differs from the majority in that the 
small arteries and the arterioles, rather than the medium sized vessels, bear 
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the brunt of involvement. There were no definite aneurysmal dilatations 
such as are usually seen in this disease. The absence of aneurysmal forma- 
tions may be explained by the fact that in the instances in which there was 
evidence of interruption of the continuity of the vessel Avail the defects 
had been filled in Avith young connective tissue Avithout aneurysmal yielding. 

Etiology 

The cause of periarteritis is still unknown. Numerous theories have 
been advanced, but as yet none of them has been proved conclusively. 

Harris and Friedrichs “ haA^e shoAvn that periarteritis nodosa may be 
due to an ultravirus in an experiment in AA^hich a suspension Avas made of 
the nodules from a case of the disease, and inoculated into a rabbit. The 
rabbit Avas killed tAvo months later, and a suspension of its organs Avas made 
and filtered. The filtrate Avas injected intravenously into another rabbit in 
Avhich tlie A'^ascular changes seen in periarteritis nodosa developed. This 
Avork has not yet been confirmed. 

Manges and Baehr believe that periarteritis nodosa is related to rheu- 
matic fever. Although in the case reported here there Avas no history of 
rheumatic fever, no evidence of mitral stenosis, and a negative blood culture, 
there Avas a definite mitral vegetatiA^e endocarditis Avhich is suggestive of a 
rheumatic etiolog}'. 

SAvift, Derick and Hitchcock have suggested that the reaction in and 
around the arteries is of an allergic nature, responding to some cause, 
possibly bacterial or toxic in character. 

Though the presence of Streptococcus hemolyticus has been suspected 
in numerous cases, repeated blood cultures on patients suffering from the 
disease have been negative. 

Vascular disease similar to that seen in human periarteritis nodosa has 
been obserA^ed in dogs and horses suffering from parasitic infestations, and 
has been described by Cameron and LaidlaAV.^® The possibility that the 
disease in human beings may be caused by parasitic infestations is suggested 
by this Avork and by the eosinophilia, but the finding of parasites has never 
been reported in any case. 

Syphilis and mechanical factors have been discarded as etiological 
agents. 

Treat:ment 

There is no specific treatment for periarteritis nodosa. In AueAV of the 
apparent benefit derived from administration of arsphenamine in cases ob- 
served by Carling and Hicks,® and Schottstaedt,^® but not in our case, it 
seems advisable that this medication be tried Avhenever the disease can be 
diagnosed before death. Symptomatic treatment may be of aid to the 
patient’s comfort. 
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Summary 

1. A case of periarteritis nodosa having some atypical manifestations, 
both clinically and pathologically, is here presented, occurring in a male, 
47 years of age. The duration of the disease was protracted and the course 
comparatively afebrile. The outstanding signs and symptoms wei e : gen- 
eralized progressive muscular atrophy, weakness, pain and edema of the 
hands and feet. There was no clinical evidence of nodular swellings or 
aneurysmal dilatations, and the disease was confined to the smaller arteries 
and arterioles. The immediate cause of death was a terminal broncho- 
pneumonia. 

2. The diagnosis was made before death by biopsy. 

3. Two cases of apparent recovery by treatment with arsphenamine have 
been reported in the literature. Six injections of neoarsphenamine were 
administered to this patient without any evident improvement. 

4. An eosinophilia of 77 per cent was noted as an uncommon finding. 

5. This case may support the theory of a rheumatic etiolog}’’, because 
of the vegetative endocarditis on the mitral valve margins, or the vegetations 
may have been a Libman Sacks type of verrucous endocarditis. 
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CLINICAL ASPECTS OF PERICARDIAL METASTASIS * 

By Ben R. Heninger, M.D., F.A.C.P., Nciu Orleans, Louisiana 


jMetastatic lesions of the heart and pericardium have never attracted 
much attention from a clinical point of view. A thorough review of the 
literature reveals that only five cases of secondary tumors in the heart and 
pericardium have been diagnosed ante mortem. In one of the four cases 
which we arc reporting in this paper the diagnosis was made during the life 
of the patient. 

Case I 


A white man, 42 years of age, was admitted to Charity Hospital complaining of 
pain and swelling of the left side of the chest. The initial symptoms were pain in 
the left shoulder and a dry cough. Six weeks later the patient noticed a distinct en- 
largement of the left side of the chest and suffered from dyspnea. He had lost 10 
pounds in weight. Apparently no fever was present during this illness and there 
were no symptoms referable to other systems. The patient was employed as a 
watchman and his manner of living was not unusual. 

Physical examination revealed marked lagging and bulging of the left side of 
the chest. All the classical signs of a massive left pleural effusion were demon- 
strated. The heart was displaced to the right. The first mitral sound was greatly 
intensified and a pericardial friction rub, which was accentuated on expiration, was 
heard accompanying the diastole. The lower border of the liver was palpable below 
the costal margin. Results of urinalysis and a blood Wassermann test were negative. 
An electrocardiogram showed an auricular and ventricular rate of 116. PR and 
QRS were 0.12 and 0.07 sec., respectively. Inversion of T-waves in all leads was 


present. 

On the day following admission, 1000 c.c. of serosanguinous fluid were removed 
from the left pleural cavity and were replaced by a similar quantity of air. On two 
successive days, 650 c.c. and 2650 c.c. of fluid, having identical macroscopic charac- 
teristics, were aspirated. A microscopic study of this fluid failed to reveal any 
evidence of tumor cells. Despite all measures, the patient continued to show severe 
dyspnea, tachycardia and profound lethargy. The heart rate showed paroxysmal 
alterations. Four days after admission a right hemiplegia was observed and symp- 
toms of psychosis appeared. Two days later the patient expired, showing manifes- 
tations of acute cardiac collapse. 

At autopsy,! which was performed by Dr. Emmerich von Haam, 3000 c.c. of 
cloudy hemorrhagic fluid were found in the left pleural cavity. The right pleural 
cavitv contained a few hundred cubic centimeters of slightly hemorrhagic fluid. The 
left pleura was greatly thickened and contained numerous nodules of varying sizes 
which covered the visceral and parietal pleurae. The diaphragmatic pleura was also 
affected. Acute fibrinous vegetations were visible between the white nodules, which 
were firm in consistency, and the cut surface revealed white, structureless tissue. A 
few of these nodules were observed also in the right pleural cavity. 

The pericardial sac was extensively displaced to the right on account of the fluid 
in the left pleural cavity which was partly closed by fibrinous adhesions. The epi- 


* Received for publication March 7, 1934. From the Department of ^Medicine, Louisi- 
ana State University ^Medical Center and the Divisions of Medicine, State Charity Hospital 
and Touro Infirniarj', New Orleans, La. 


j- Findings presented through courtesy of Dr. Rigney D’ Annoy, Director of Labora- 


tories, 


State Charity Hospital. 
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cardiuni showed numerous white nodules which were of the same consistency as 
those found in the diaphragmatic pleura. The heart was normal in size. On section, 
the myocardium was found to be thin and brown; the endocardium was free. All 
valves were intact. The first part of the aorta showed a few atheromatous and 
sclerotic areas. 

Marked atelectasis of the left lung was present, and the cut surface of the lower 
lobe showed a tumor about the size of a plum which was undergoing cystic degenera- 
tion. This tumor appeared to be in direct connection with the tumor nodules of the 
pleura. The mediastinal glands were firm and greatly enlarged, and formed a tumor 
mass which filled the posterior mediastinum. The wall of the trachea was infiltrated 
by the tumorous mass. 

The liver contained one small nodule. The kidneys and spleen contained numer- 
ous small white tumor nodules. Section of the brain showed a circumscribed, soft 
area involving the internal capsule of the left hemisphere and parts of the lenticular 
nucleus. 

Anatomical Diagnosis. Endothelioma of the pleura with metastasis to the epi- 
cardium, lungs, spleen, liver and kidneys; and acute encephalomalacia. 

Microscopic Findings. Section of the heart showed extensive metastasis of 
primary tumor cells in the epicardial layer. The surface was covered by a network 
of fibrin containing numerous polymorphonuclear leukocytes and red cells. 

Metastatic nodules were seen compressing the alveoli of the lungs. The lymph 
vessels were dilated and filled with tumor cells. 

Section of the tumor of the pleura showed it to be a malignant endothelioma. 
Some of the cells showed alveoli which contained a mucoid secretion. Other cell 
nests showed a concentric arrangement which resembled squamous epithelium, but 
there was no pearl formation. The stroma in some areas was poorly developed, but 
was quite abundant in other areas. Single cells presented a variety of atypical forms. 


Case II 


A white man, 58 years of age, was admitted to the medical service of Touro 
Infirmary complaining of loss of weight and weakness which had been gradually 
progres.sing over a period of si.x months. For a month and a half prior to admission, 
the patient had been confined to his bed. A dry cough and night sweats became 
evident during the latter part of the illness. The patient’s appetite had been very 
poor and there had been some pain in the right upper abdominal quadrant. 

Physical examination revealed an extremely emaciated, cachectic individual. 
1 he liver could be palpated two fingers’ breadth below the costal margin, and a 
que.^tionable mass was present in the right side of the abdomen. Distinct tenderness 
w.'ts noticeable in the right upper quadrant. 

Laboratory Findings. Red blood cells numbered 4,600,000, white blood cells, 
heterophiles, 96 per cent; blood platelets, 300,000. Wassermann reaction, 
negative. The urine contained 1.5 per cent moist albumin and a few pus and epithelial 
cells. 


Roentgenographic examination of the chest revealed at the left base, apparently 
extending outward from behind the heart, an area of increased density which ap- 
pearetl to be striated and sharply defined. The total measurement of the heart shadow 


was 14.5 cm., while one-half of the inside diameter of the chest measured 13 cm. 

1 he patient was observed for a period of a week following admission. During 
tins time the bloo<l pre.ssure was extremely low — 64/40 and 70/40. Tachycardia w'as 
noticeable and the hetirt sound.s were of poor (piality. The temperature was sub- 
tiortnal^ and the respirations averaged 25 per minute. Irrationality and stupor pre- 
ceded death by several days. The condition was diagnosed clinically as a malignancy. 
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but because the patient was moribund during his stay in the hospital, the primary site 
of the malignancy could not be determined. 

Autopsy * was performed by Dr. J. A. Lanford. The body was extremely 
emaciated, measuring 5 feet, 9 inches in length and weighing only 96 pounds. The 
liver was enlarged two fingers’ breadth below the costal margin. A rather fluctuant 
mass which seemed to be encapsulated was palpable in the right retroperitoneum. 

The left pleural cavity showed fibrous adhesions between the base of the lung and 
the diaphragm, and between the pericardium and the pleura. The parietal pericardium 
was closely adherent to the epicardium. Cellular tissue was irregularly deposited 
over the entire surface of the heart, but was marked on the posterior surface where 
it was seen to be infiltrating into the myocardium. This tissue was grayish-white in 
color and of a semi-firm consistency. The tumor mass extended definitely through 
the pericardium into the left lung, at the base of which an area of cystic 
degeneration was found containing purulent matter. This abscess was a neoplastic 
growth, measuring 6 cm. in diameter which had become implanted upon the upper 
portion of the diaphragm. There was some enlargement of the hilar lymph nodes 
from metastatic tumor tissue. 

The right kidney was removed and a tumor growth of semi-fluctuant consistency, 
measuring 10 cm. in diameter, was found to be firmly attached to the upper pole. 
Upon section it was found that the growth occupied the region of the right suprarenal 
gland and had become infiltrated into the kidney structure. The blood vessels were 
dilated and there appeared to be some infiltration of the tumor growth into them. The 
adjacent portion of the inferior vena cava was removed and tumor infiltration was 
found to have extended through the suprarenal vein into the wall of the inferior 
vena cava. The kidney itself was normal in size. 

Anatomical Diagnosis. Hypernephroma of right kidney; metastatic hyper- 
nephroma of pericardium, heart, left lung, and inferior vena cava; toxic hepatitis; 
septicemia. 

Microscopic Findings. Hypernephroma with metastases. The heart was in- 
vaded by a secondary new growth and showed a neoplastic pericarditis. (Figure 1.) 

Case III 

A negro, SO years of age, was admitted to Charity Hospital on November 5, 
1932, complaining of pain in the umbilical region, loss of weight and progressive 
weakness, extending over a period of two years. The pain was burning in character 
and was not related to the ingestion of food. In July 1932, nausea and vomiting had 
developed and the patient had lost 50 pounds in two months. He had had about 30 
injections of salvarsan in the past two years. Physical findings were negative, with 
the exception of marked asthenia. Roentgenographic e.xamination of the gastroin- 
testinal tract revealed a narrowing of the esophagus at the level of the bifurcation 
of the trachea. The clinical diagnosis was carcinoma of the esophagus. The patient 
manifested progressive lethargy and weakness and died on December 17, 1932. 

Autopsy was performed by Dr. E. von Haam. The pericardial cavity was normal 
in size and contained 15 c.c. of clear fluid. On section, the pericardium was found 
to contain several small tumor nodules, one of which was situated in a small branch 
of the coronary artery. The heart muscle was brown and friable, the endocardium 
was free, and the valves were intact. 

A tumor mass, about 8 cm. in diameter, was found in the esophagus just below 
the bifurcation of the trachea. The surface mucosa of this tumor was ulcerated and 
soft. Another large tumor mass was found at the hilus of the liver. On section 
the outlines of single lymph glands could be made out and infiltration of the tumor 

* Reported briefly at the meeting of the Southern kledical Association, Division of 
Pathology, November 1932. 
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into the liver tissue and wall of the stomach in the neighborhood of the cardia, was 
demonstrated. 

Anatomical Diagnosis. Carcinoma of the esophagus with metastasis to peri- 
bronchial, retroperitoneal and mesenteric lymph glands and adrenal glands ; metastasis 
to spleen, pericardium, spine, and skeletal system. 


w 






1 



Fio. 1. Phutoinicrograph of metastasized hj-pernephroma in epicardium (case 2). 

Micyosco{>ic Findings. Section of the heart showed tumor metastasis. Section 
througli the retroperitoneal lympii glands showed tumorous tissue which consisted of 
reticulated cells of a typical character (lymphosarcoma). In some lymph glands, 
typical carcinomatous metastasis could be distinguished. Section through tlie esopha- 
gus pre.sented the picture of sf|uainous cell carcinoma. 


C,\SE IV 

A white man, 51 years of age, was referred by Dr. C. A. Al. Dorrenstein, and 
was admiltcil to 'rouro Intirmary on January 28, 1933. The initial .symptoms which 
had appeared nine months previou.s to that time were chills and fever, dyspnea, cough 
v.iih prune juice .sputum, atul progressive loss of weight. 

Physical examination showe<l evidence of considerable io.ss of weight. An 
ab'>cc-;.-;. which wa,-. .suspected to be of a neopla.stic nature, was found at the ape.x of 
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the right lung. The patient was very dyspneic. Enlarged nodes were felt in the. 
anterior triangle of the neck, particularly in the left supraclavicular region. Expan- 
sion of the right side of the chest was limited. Dullness on percussion over the apex 
of the right lung extended to the third interspace anteriorly and to the fifth spine 
posteriorly. Amphoric breathing was heard over the apex of the right lung. The 
apex impulse was not visible or palpable. On percussion, the left border of the lung 
was found to extend IS cm. from the midline. The heart sounds were distant and 
of poor quality. The rhythm was normal. Definite tenderness was present in both 
hypochondriac regions, and the liver was palpable three fingers’ bi-eadth below the 
costal margin. 

Urinalysis gave negative findings, with the exception of a trace of albumin 
and a few hyalin casts. Red blood cells numbered 5,115,000 per cu. mm., white cells 
17,500, neutrophiles, 75 per cent. The sputum was negative for tubercle bacilli, but 
contained many elastic fibers. 

A roentgenogram of the chest made on January 28, 1933, showed that the size of 
the cardiac shadow had increased tremendously since the previous examination in 
June 1932. (Figures 2 and 3.) It now measured S cm. to the right and 11 cm. to the 
left or a total of 19.5 cm., while one-half the inside diameter of the chest was 15.25 



Fig 2. Roentgenogram of chest before the development of the pericardial effusion. The 
shadow of the primary carcinoma is seen in the upper lobe of the right lung (case 4j. 
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V' ’ . . ' 

I'k;. 3. Koeiitgenogram of chest after development of the pericardial effusion (case 4). 

cm. Tliis indicated an extensive enlargement of the heart, both to the right and to 
the left, but the width of the aorta had not increased in proportion to the increase 
in the size of the heart. The lower half of the right lung showed some evidence of 
congestion, while the upper half was practically obscured by a uniform dense shadow 
which was considered to be the result of a thickened pleura, with possibly some infil- 
tration of the lung. A slight mottling could be seen through the shadow. The 
clinical diagno.sis was malignancy of the upper lobe of the right lung, with metastasis 
to the pericardium; and a pericardial effusion. 

The patient had no fever during his stay ip the hospital. Three days after ad- 
mission, 4 c.c. of a sanguineus fluid were aspirated from the pericardial sac. This 
fluid was studied by Dr. J. A. Lanford, who reported the presence of much blood and 
of undifferentiated neoplastic cells in the sediment. (Figure 4.) The patient grew 
progressively more dyspneic and died at 9:55 p.ui., four days after admission to 
the hospit.al. 

Autopsy was performed by Dr. J. A. Lanford. Approximately 1000 c.c. of a 
cloi'.dy, blocxl-tinged fluid were found in the peritoneal cavity. The liver extended a 
hand’s Ijretuith beneath the costal margin. A small, elevated, white nodule was seen 
un tise anterior surface of tiie stomach. 

Tile pleural .surfaces in tlie upper portion of the right chest were firmly adherent. 
.\ppro.vimately c.c. of saiiguinous fluid wore found in each pleural cavity. The 
pericardium occupied :iim.),-,t all of the lower thoracic cavity. Appro.ximately 700 c.c. 
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Fig. 4. Photomicrograph of section of sediment from pericardial effusion, showing 
malignant cells (case 4). (Approximately X 2000.) 

of dark, sanguinous fluid were found in the pericardial cavity. The parietal layer of 
the pericardium was greatly congested and thickened and its surface was granular 
in appearance. The heart was extremely small and a slight amount of fatty infiltra- 
tion was seen beneath the epicardium. The myocardium was pale pink in color and 
was somewhat flabby in tone. The valves were intact. The right lung measured 
21 cm. in length and 11 cm. in width. The lower portion was doughy to the touch; 
the upper portion was very firm and the upper lobe had an almost stony feeling. On 
section the upper lobe presented a large, circumscribed, sharply defined mass of a 
grayish-white color. The central portion of this tumor mass showed necrosis and 
liquefaction. 

Anatomical Diagnosis. Primary carcinoma of the lung with metastasis to 
bronchial lymph nodes, tracheobronchial lymph nodes, mediastinal nodes of left lung, 
cervical lymphatic chain and the anterior surface of the stomach. 

Microscopic e.vaminatioii revealed the presence of primary gland cell carcinoma 
of th'e right lung, bronchial in type, showing some inclination to be metaplastic. The 
pericardium contained neoplastic cells and was greatly thickened as a result of a 
reparative reaction. (Figure 5.) 
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Discussion 

The scant clinical consideration which secondary tumors of the heart 
and pericardium have received is by no means justified. Karrenstein ^ 
reports the finding of cardiac metastases with disseminated growths in 7.5 
per cent of a large series of autopsies. It would seem, therefore, that 
cardiac metastases do occur with a frequency which should merit more 
attention than they have hitherto received. If the possibility of the ex- 
istence of such tumors be kept in mind, it seems likely that in many of these 
cases the diagnosis will be made ante mortem. A consideration of this 
question may best be preceded by a brief review of pertinent anatomic and 
physiologic factors. 

The pericardium is a fibroserous sac which lies in close proximity to 
other mediastinal structures. The inner lining is composed of a layer of 
mesothelium which is continuous with the epicardium at its junction with 
the great vessels. The lymphatic supply of the heart and pericardium is 
exceedingly rich. Thick plexuses of lymphatic capillaries are found under 
the endothelial lining, while in the heart muscle itself, lymph capillaries are 
more numerous than blood capillaries. 

The chief function of the pericardium is that of lubrication. The pro- 
tective function is of minor importance. The fact that the pericardial sac 
is practically indistensible when subjected to a sudden increase in pressure 
explains the symptomatology of cardiac tamponade. A gradual increase in 
pressure, such as occurs in neoplastic pericarditis with effusion, produces 
a dift'erent sequence of events, for although the pericardial sac is capable of 
some distensibility when subjected to a slow increase in pressure over a 
long period of time, a gradual but great accumulation of fluid may give rise 
to serious cardiac dysfunction. Filling of the inferior vena cava, and later 
of the auricles, may be seriously interfered with. This mechanism un- 
doubtedly contributed to the cause of death in two of our cases. 

Because of the fact that the pericardium does not play a vital part in 
body economy, tumors affecting this structure are comparatively silent. 
It is surprising, however, that metastatic growths which have extensively 
invaded the myocardium often produce very few symptoms, due, it has been 
said, to the slow development of these growths, and also to the fact that the 
valves of the heart are not affected. It would seem, however, that this 
phenomenon demonstrates the remarkable degree of cardiac reserve which 
the individual may possess. 

The work of Yater “ and Meroz “ stands out as the most significant con- 
tributions in' the study of cardiac metastatic lesions. Yater divides these 
cases into two groups : ( 1 ) Those in which cardiovascular symptoms are 
not manifested, but only such general symptoms as appear in the terminal 
stages of the disease. Such cases do not lend themselves to diagnosis with 
the means at our command at the present time. 
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In cases 2 and 3 of this series, the findings were in no way suggestive 
of cardiac metastasis. These two cases should be placed in the category 
of asymptomatic cardiac metastases. 

Group 2 , those cases in which the symptoms justify the diagnosis of 
metastatic lesions of the heart or pericardium. Cases 1 and 4 may be 
placed in Group 2. In case 1 the diagnosis of endothelioma of the pleura 
should have been made during life, as the signs of pericarditis in associa- 
tion with the pleural effusion were sti'ongly suggestive of a common eti- 
ologic factor. Unfortunately the malignant nature of the pleural effusion 
could not be definitely established before death. 

If arrhythmia or signs of cardiac failure develop in a patient in whom 
a primary malignancy is known to exist, the presence of metastatic lesions 
should be suspected. In the five cases reported by Fishberg,'^ Rosier, “ and 
Willius and Amberg,® the diagnosis was deduced in this manner. 


In Yater’s Group 2, in which symptoms justify the diagnosis and 
especially so in the event of a pericardial effusion, as depicted in case 4, the 
author wishes to emphasize the importance of a study of cells from the 
pericardial fluid as an aid to the diagnosis of malignancy of the heart and 
pericardium. In a case of this type the fluid should be aspirated and sub- 
jected to fixation and sectioning of the sediment. 

In case 4 of this series the antemortem diagnosis of malignancy of the 
pericardium was made in this manner, and later was confirmed by tissue 
examinations. It is amazing to note that a careful search of the American 
literature reveals only one other instance, in which the diagnosis of malig- 
nancy of the pericardium was made ante mortem and later proved by 
autopsy, this instance being that reported by Zemansky * in a case of spindle- 
cell sarcoma. The infrequency with which a cytological study is made of 
the fluid from pericardial effusions, for diagnostic purposes, is all the more 
startling when one considers the extreme similarity of the peritoneal, pleural 
and pericardial sacs. For some years, probably as far back as 1926, mem- 
bers of the Medical Division at the Touro Infirmary have, on several 
occasions, made use of cytological studies of fluids from the peritoneal and 
pleural cavities, as an antemortem diagnostic procedure in cases of ab- 
dominal and thoracic malignancies. Lanford' has found a surprisingly 
high degree of correlation between tiie results of the examination of these 
fluids from malignant effusions of the peritoneal and pleural sacs and the 
autopsy fuulings. 

iloyd ■' stresses the importance of cell studies of fluids from all serous 


.'^acs. in the diagnosis of malignancy, and further states that the diagnosis 
will he confirmed in over 50 per cent of the cases in which malignant cells 
are encountered in these serous fluids, but emphasizes the important tech- 
nical point of fi.xation and sectioning the sediment as against the technic of 
merely studying a smear. Graham reports a slightly higher percentage 
of cunnrmed instances. I’oth Boyd and Graham mention cases from tiie 
peruoncal and pieural sacs cNclusivciy. Zemansky ^ reports the most e!a- 
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borate and extensive work on the subject to date. In liis paper he reports 
the cytological studies of serous fluids in 113 cases, all of which were 
checked by subsequent tissue examinations. His percentage of accuracy 
was even higlier, namely, S3 per cent in cases of abdominal fluids and 90 
per cent in the pleural effusions. In Zemaiisky's series of 113 cases, the 
pericardial fluid was studied in four instances. Three failed to reveal any 
malignant cells, and subsequent tissue examinations sustained the absence 
of malignancy of the heart or pericardium, while one case showed malignant 
cells in the pericardial fluid and likewise showed malignancy of the epi- 
cardium at death. 

Finally, roentgenographic and fluoroscopic examinations are also of 
diagnostic aid. Aside from the characteristic contour of the pericardial 
sac in a case of pericardial effusion, a localized irregularity may in certain 
cases be demonstrated by careful study. Such an irregularity may be sug- 
gestive of a malignant condition in the heart or pericardium, though the 
dift'erentiation from a mediastinal new growth or aneurysm of the heart 
may be difficult. 

Summary 

1. Four cases of metastatic malignancy of the pericardium and heart 
are reported ; in one case the diagnosis was made ante mortem. 

2. The relative frequency of metastatic malignancies of the pericardium 
and heart is mentioned. 

3. The value and importance of cellular studies of the fluid from peri- 
cardial effusions as a diagnostic aid in metastatic malignancies of the peri- 
cardium and heart are discussed and emphasized. 
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SITUS INVERSUS VISCERUM TOTALIS IN SIBLINGS 

CASE REPORTS 

By Edward A. Gall, M.D., and Victor F. Woolf, M.D., 

Nezv York, N. Y. 

Many congenital abnormalities, being perfectly compatible with normal 
function, and, of themselves, causing no inconveniences are observed quite 
accidentally. Falling -into this category is situs inversus viscerum totalis, 
or complete transposition of the viscera. 

Single instances of this finding in a family are sufficiently common to 
occasion no special comment. The statistics vary widely, depending upon 
the source from which the data have been obtained and the methods utilized 
in discovering the cases. To quote figures on incidence: 


Rosier — Leipziger Patli. Unlv. Inst 3 ; 22,402 

LeWakl '■* — (Recruits— physical examination) 1 : 35,000 

(Autopsy) 1 : 5,000 

(X-ray) 29; 40,000 

cle GofT 3 : 60,000 

Mandelstamm and Reinberg 26 : 39,000 

Cleveland ^ (Dissecting Room) 1: 10,000 

Shcrk *'■' — (Mayo Clinic) 10 : 347,000 


We have been able to find records of only 19 instances of two or more 
cases in the same family, and only 15 occurrences in siblings. Of these, 
there are only 10 in which there has been unequivocal proof of the actual 
existence of the condition. It is therefore of interest to present another 
example of this unusual occurrence. Table 1 is a list of previously re- 
ported cases. 


Table I 

Previously Reported Cases of Situs Inversus Viscerum Totalis in Siblings 


Author 

Year 

Sex 

Age 

Relation 

Proof 

Remarks 

Rogi '• 

1880 

F. 

20 

Sister 

Hearsay 
Pliysical e.x- 

Early pulmonary tuberculosis. 


M. 

34 

Brother 


1 




amination 


Carpenter 

1904 

M. 

? 

Brother 

? 

I 

Cited by Lichtman but can- 


M. 

? 

l( 

? 

not be found. 




M. 

P 

41 

? 


Doolittle ' 

1907 

M. 

41 

Father 

Physical ex- 
ajnination 

Dextrocardia with right hydro- 
thorax; sister has twins (M. 







and F.) whom patient thought 
had hearts on the right side. 



M. 

P 

Son 

Hearsay 

Reid 

1909 

M. 

P 

Brother 

Hear-say 

Epileptic. 


I 

! 

t 

M. 

? 

4i 

*1 


' Received ukr jniblicatioii February 14, 1934. 

Prwui the Pediatrics Service, Sydenham lIo.->pitaI, X. Y. C. 
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Table I {Continued) 


Author 

Year 

Sex 

Age 

Relation 

Proof 

Remarks 

T .nwenthnl 

1909 

M. 

? 

Brother 

Hearsay 

41 



M. 

? 

II 


Leroux, Labbe 







and Barret **.... 

1912 

M. 


Brother 

X-ray 




hi. 

13 

' 41 

“ ! 


Reinhardt 

1912 

hi. 

20 

Twins 

X-ray 

Discovered during physical ex- 
.arnination for military service. 







One had dyspnea on exertion. 



hi. 

20 

tl 


Mpiihnf ^2. 

1913 

' F. 

1 

? 

Sister 

Autopsy 
report i 

Died two years previously of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 



1 

M. 

26 

Brother 

X-ray ' 




1 

E.K.G. 


Curschmann ' 

1919 

hi. 

90 

Brother ; 

X-rav 




F. 

17 

Sister 

1 

44 


Onhc;f*niiis 

1920 

hi. 


Brother i 

X-ray 

41 1 



F. 

^ 4 

13 

Sister i 


Brimblecombe - . . . 

1920 

F. 

12 

Sister 

X-ray 

Discovered during the course of 



1 




routine school e.\amination. 



hi. 


Brother 

41 


T^rohli’rii ^ 

1922 

F. 

1 

4 

Sister 

Operation; 

X-ray 

Discovered after laparotomy 
for appendicitis. Quoted by 




i 

1 




Landgraf.’ 



hi. 1 

0 

Brother 





hi. 

1 


14 


Hofmann ^ 

1926 

F. I 

1 

19 

Sister 

Operation; 

X-ray 

Laparotomy for supposed gas- 
tric ulcer; gangrenous chole- 








cystitis found. 



hi. 

12 

Brother 





1927 

M. 

17 

Brother 

X-ray 

Also had pulmonary stenosis 
and interventricular septum 








defect. 



hi. 

? 

41 

? 




hi. 

? 

44 

? 


Bianchi * 

1927 

hi. 

21 

Brother 

Autopsy 



report 




F. 

30 

Sister 

Physical ex- 







amination. 



Case I 

J. J., two-year-old colored female infant, was admitted to the Service of Dr. AI. 
Edelman on December 21, 1930. The child had been ill for six days with a cough 
of increasing severity and on the day of admission had become febrile and had vomited 
several times. There was no history of past illness. She had been a full-term de- 
livery, the fourtli child in a family of six, all of whom were reported to be alive and 
well. 

Physical examination revealed a well-developed negro child, somnolent, but 
frequently disturbed by paroxysms of cough characterized by an in.spiratory whoop. 
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Temperature was 102° F.; pulse 120; respirations 28. The apex of the heart was 
in the fourth right interspace just within the nipple line. The sounds were of good 
quality and no murmurs were heard. The second sound in the second right interspace 
was louder than that on the left. The abdomen was protuberant, but dullness was 
elicited in the left hypochondrium. The remainder of the abdomen was tympanitic. 
There were no other gross abnormalities. 

A blood count showed a hemoglobin of 62 per cent (Sahli) ; R. B. C. 4,300,000: 
W. B. C. 105,000 with polymorphonuclears 24 per cent, lymphocytes 60 per cent, 
monocytes 6 per cent, and eosinophiles 10 per cent. The electrocardiogram (figure 
1) exhibited evidence of dextrocardia and right axis deviation. Roentgenogram of 



1. m 


I’lO, 1. I'micnt J. J. Note inversion of all deflections in Lead I and right axis deviation. 

the ahest and abdomen after a barium meal revealed a complete transposition of the 
lieartYUul other visible viscera (figure 2). 

A\ diagnosis of pertussis and situs inversus viscerum totalis was made and the 
child was transferred to tlie Willard Parker Hospital from which she was eventually 
discharged as cured of the acute process. 



C.\SK II 


O. L, agetl four munth.s, si-ster of the preceding patient, was admitted to the 
Service o\ Dr. L. B. Sachs on February 1, 1931. The child had been ill for si.x days 
with conglXand rhinorrhea. Twenty-four hours before admission she had developed 
a high feveuGiud considerable respiratory difficulty. The patient had been a full term, 
nurmal delivV)' *‘”4 had no significant illness. 
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The temperature on admission was 104° F. Respirations were labored and were 
accompanied by an expiratory grunt. There were signs of a diffuse pneumonic process 
at both bases. The apex beat was palpable in the region of the right nipple. The 
second sound was most pronounced in the second right interspace. The abdomen was 
markedly distended and no viscera were palpable or percussable. 


Fig. 2. Patient J. J. Note heart shadow and barium-filled stomach on right and liver 

shadow on left. 

A diagnosis of bronchopneumonia and dextrocardia was made. The patient’s 
condition was critical and, despite supportive measures, she expired tliree and a half 
hours after admission. 

Postmortem examination showed a complete mirror-image of the normal situs. 
The heart was situated more to the right than to the left with the apex pointing to the 
right. The great vessels were transposed as were the abdominal organs. In figure 3 
tlie liver and cecum can be seen on the left and tlie stomach on the right. 

The only otlier available member of the family was the father. He showed no 
evidence of visceral inversion, nor did he recall any such occurrence in other members 
of the family. 

Summary 

Situs inversus viscerum totalis is reported in two siblings, and 15 previ- 
ously reported cases are tabulated. 
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Cardiac 

apex 


Stomach 



Large 
lobe of 
liver 


Cecum 


Appendix 


i'lo, 3. Patient O. J. Note complete transposition of all viscera in this postmortem 

specimen. 
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REPORT OF A CASE OF DIVERTICULOSIS OF THE 
SMALL INTESTINE WITH A CRITICAL REVIEW 
OF RECENT LITERATURE * 


'By John Chapman, M.A., M.D., Siveetivater, Texas 


The literature on diverticulosis of the small intestine prior to 1900 is 
very scattered and difficult to secure. Since much of it is adequately sum- 
marized in later articles, no attempt has been made to extend this present 
review back farther than 1897. 

In that year Grassberger reported a case of a man 73 years old who 
was admitted to the hospital in a moribund condition. There was a history 
of gastrointestinal symptoms of long duration and more recently of hema- 
temcsis. Autopsy showed hernial defects of the peritoneum, peptic ulcer, 
and diverticula of the duodenum, of the first 50 cm. of the jejunum and of 
the lower 10 cm. of the sigmoid. The jejunal diverticula were numerous, 
variable in size and shape, situated between the layers of the mesentery. 
They were of the acquired type called “ false,” and were empty. Arterio- 
sclerosis was not prominent in heart or kidneys. 

Graser two years later reported a case and reviewed some of the 
previous pertinent literature, devoting especial attention to the work of 
Klcb.s and Hanscmann which had demonstrated the relation of diverticula 
to the mesentery and to the larger vessels. liansemann’s work in producing 
experimental diverticula in the bodies of cadavers was reviewed. Graser 
injected the inferior mesenteric artery of a female cadaver, fixed the intes- 
tine, and found in the colon areas in which the longitudinal muscle was 
thinned out and in which the circular musculature showed hiatuses. Most 


of his experimental diverticula evaginated along the mesenteric border 
at the entry of large vessels through the muscularis. This, it may be 
remarked, docs not coincide with the usual location of diverticula of the 
large intestine as reported by other authors.'*’ Of special interest in the 
case re[)ortcd by Graser was the fact that the patient had suffered severe 
cardiac symptoms for a number of years and had died in acute failure. The 
diverticula as in the cadaver experiment were found along the large gaps in 
the musculature at the points of entry of vessels. These hiatuses had appar- 
ently been increased by venous stagnation, since these gaps were relatively 
slight in bodies in which there had been no circulatory failure. Graser 
was of the opinion that no great increase in pressure was necessary to 
produce diverticula since they had been found in cases without a history 
cither of heart failure or of chronic constipation. 

In 1900 h'ischer *" reviewed the literature and listed the cases of Moore, 
W allmau, Uirch-llirschfeld, Klebs, Bristowe, and Hansemann. He notes 
tiiat at that time all writers e.xcept Foerstcr had agreed that the origin of 

♦ Iv.ccivnl Sur r'’ab!ic;e.H;u i-ebruary 23, 1934. 
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divei'ticula of the small intestine was in relation -to mesenteric vessels. In 
regard to etiology he cites Klebs’ view as to the production of a locus 
resistentiae minoris in the intestinal musculature by the entry of large vessels. 
He also mentions Roth’s views in regaVd to fatty degeneration of the 
muscularis. In his own opinion chronic passive congestion, chronic con- 
stipation, traction, and gas pressure were of immediate etiological im- 
portance. The first instance he reports is of a pathological specimen 7 cm. 
long, in which there was a single diverticulum the size of a pea. The 
mucosal cells were granular and stained poorly, while there was a high degree 
of inflammation. Fischer also reported an autopsy on a woman 59 years 
old, in which a great number of diverticula were found in the first meter 
and a half of small intestine. They were located in contiguity to the vessels, 
some above and some below the mesentery. In his findings the larger evagi- 
nations had small openings, while the smaller ones had large mouths. 
Microscopically all the diverticula were incomplete or false. They presented 
an atrophic and granular mucosa with leukocytic infiltration, and the serosa 
showed a round cell infiltration and increased connective tissue. Micro- 
scopically the walls of the blood vessels were thickened. 

Ayer ^ reviewed Wallman’s case in 1906 and reported an enteric cyst 
of his own, which, however, does not belong in the category of diverticulosis 
of the small intestine. 

In the same year Gordinier and Sampson reported what was probably 
the first diverticulum recog-nized at operation. Their patient, a woman 
aged 45, had suffered from abdominal tenderness and constipation for some 
time following what was thought to be a severe attack of appendicitis. A 
large sausage-shaped mass was palpated to the left of the umbilicus, and 
also another which disappeared after enemata. She suffered constantly from 
constipation and had passed two enteroliths. At operation the writers 
found in typical mesenteric relationship 13 diverticula in 40 cm. of intestine. 
One of these was inflamed and had ruptured. Gordinier and Sampson 
called theirs the sixteenth reported case of diverticulosis of the small intes- 
tine. As to etiology they suggest old age, cachexia, obesity, and chronic 
passive congestion. Directly inciting is the relation to vessel spaces in the 
small intestine and to appendices epiploicae in the large. Complications are 
kinking and rupture. In their opinion there was no safe operative procedure. 

In 1918 Braitliwaite reported a case of diverticulosis of the small 
intestine discovered at autopsy. Each evagination was situated at the 
mesenteric attachment at a point where a large vessel perforated the muscu- 
laris. There were about 60 diverticula in the second, third, and fourth 
feet of the jejunum, as well as two in the first foot and two in the duodenum. 
Occurring in coincidence with these w^ere an aortic aneurysm and healing 
atheromata wfliich led Braithwaite to suggest a possible parasyphilitic etiology 
for the diverticula. 

In reporting two cases discovered by roentgen-ray in 1920, Case ® gets 
credit for being the first to discover diverticula of the small intestine by other 
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than surgical or postmortem methods. Both of these were in men, one of 
61 and the other of 73 years. The diverticula varied from the size of a 
pea to 5 cm. in diameter, and they were all situated along the mesenteric 
attachments. In the cases he wa^ able to collect, Case adds to those men- 
tioned above reports from Virchow (multiple jejunal), Buchwald and 
Janicke (single in a boy of six), Edel (seven diverticula in the jejunum), 
Seippel (multiple jejunal), Jach (multiple jejunal), Nichols (multiple 
jejunal), Hodenpyl (multiple), and Boker (multiple in small intestine). 

Stetten in the next year reported the case of a man 38 years old who 
suffered severe attacks of abdominal pain without definite localization. 
There were multiple diverticula of the colon, though there were but two 
situated about 20 inches apart in the upper ileum. These were grossly 
injected and inflamed. Resection was followed by cure. These two had 
been visualized by roentgen-ray and were shown at operation to be mesen- 
teric in placement. However, the small number, the comparatively early 
age of onset, and the location in the ileum seem to mark this case as not 
typically that of diverticulosis of the small intestine. 

Hunt and Cook^’’ also reported two caSes, in men of 44 and 54 years. 
In one there was a history of stomach trouble lasting 15 months and asso- 
ciated with pain and distress in the epigastrium. Eosinophiles numbered 
3 per cent. Operation revealed a single true diverticulum, 3 by 3 cm., 
situated about 3 cm. below the upper end of the jejunum. This was a true 
diverticulum, though the muscularis was very thin. The mucosa was thick- 
ened, and villi, glands, and solitary follicles were present. Attachment 
was mesenteric. The other case had a history of constipation, vertigo, and 
diplopia with sharp pains, discomfort, and vomiting. At postmortem, a 
single diverticulum about 40 cm. below the upper end of the jejunum was 
discovered. This was located at the mesenteric border and was very thin. 
As in the previous case of Stetten, these seem not characteristic of the usual 
disease. Possibly, on account of their situation, relatively early onset, 
single occurrence, and marked symptomatology, they are. more closely akin 
to the diverticula of the duodenum than to those of the small intestine. 
However, the question also arises in cases of this kind, in which but one 
or two diverticula of the jejunum are found, whether or not the writers 
may have been lucky enough to catch the disease in a very early stage before 
the characteristic diverticulosis had become widespread. 


Another of the somewhat atypical cases was reported in 1921 by Mac- 
Keclmie,^’ whose patient, a woman of 43, complained of pain, constipation, 
<K:casiuna! attacks of vomiting, belching, poor appetite, and prominence of 
the abdomen. At operation he found the upper end of the jejunum for 
2Ve feet dilated to a diameter of 2Vii inches. Thirteen diverticula, from 
the size of a split pea to that of a pigeon’s egg. were seen. These were 
thin-walled, collapsible, false, in me.semeric position. The case came to 
autopsy. Complic.aiions given by the writer are ileus, abscess, and perfora- 


iu>u. 
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In the same year McWilliams reported the case of a man of 71 years, 
who came presenting symptoms of an acute abdominal condition. At 
autopsy he found the gut distended, bright red with greenish loops, the 
entire vascularization thrombosed, the lumen full of red fluid, and the large 
intestine collapsed. On the small intestine were seven large diverticula, 
one of which was seven centimeters in diameter. In addition he discovered 
two aneurysms containing clots and established the existence of thrombosis 
of the superior and inferior mesenteric arteries. This case is also somewhat 
atypical, and one is more than a little inclined to suspect from the small 
number of diverticula that they may have been produced by the distention 
and might not have occurred without the thrombosis. If that is the case, 
we have something akin to the laboratory distention experiments of early 
investigators, with evagination occurring along the mesenteric attachment 
of what was in essence a dead gut. 

In 1924 Watson reviewed the previous literature, finding previous 
reports of 29 cases of diverticulosis. His own case was that of a man of 
73 who complained of chronic constipation upon which was imposed a 
syndrome of acute ileus. A firm, round, walnut-sized tumor was palpable 
to the right of and below the umbilicus. At operation the writer found 
multiple diverticulosis of the small intestine, one of the largest pouches of 
which contained an enterolith that had resulted in ileus. The average 
diameter of the other pouches was one inch, their position mesenteric, in 
relation to vessels, and their lumens empty. In going over the literature 
he found the following cases not previously mentioned above : Astley Cooper 
(multiple), Cornillon (single mesenteric). Osier (multiple). Good (mul- 
tiple), Taylor and Larkin (multiple), Balfour (multiple), Latarjet and 
Mirad (single), Terry and Migler (multiple). Eighteen of these had been 
discovered or confirmed at autopsy, eight had been discovered at operation 
and two had been reported from roentgen-ray studies. The youngest cases 
were aged six and 14 years. Fourteen of the cases were in males. In age 
distribution the great majority were found to have occurred after 40 years 
and all but five after 50 years. As to etiology Watson suggests senile 
changes in the muscularis, loss of fat tissue, and dilatation of vascular 
sheaths. Seven of the 25 cases gave symptoms, which in three cases were 
obstructive in cliaracter. 

In tlie same year Helvestine was able to collect 27 cases. In consid- 
ering etiology, he ascribed significance to the following factors: increased 
intra-abdominal pressure due to rectal or vesical tenesmus; atrophy of the 
circular layers of muscle; and traction on the mesentery by shortened, 
sclerosed vessels. 

Later in the same year Sheppe reported a case of diverticulosis dis- 
covered at autopsy in a man aged 75, who died of uremia associated with 
a prostatic carcinoma. There were 54 distinct diverticula beginning 30 cm. 
below the pylorus and extending downward for 160 cm. The diameter 
varied from 0.5 an. to 7 cm. Some of these were situated at the termina- 
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tion of mesenteric vessels, others were not. They were both separate and 
fused. The serosa was considerably thickened and composed of dense 
fibrous tissue. Other findings were endocardial sclerosis, with valvular 
changes, edema of the lungs, and hernia. 

In 1925 Rothschild operated on a woman 63 years old who had had 
gastrointestinal symptoms for about 15 years. She showed an eosinophilia 
of 4 per cent and had occult blood in the stools. There was but a single 
diverticulum 1% inches in diameter situated to the right of the ligament of 
Treitz and behind the stomach. The location of the diverticulum was 
antiniesenteric. Associated were a stenotic peptic ulcer and cholelithiasis 
which may have been instrumental in producing the symptoms and the occult 
blood, and perhaps may have been in etiologic relationship to the diverticu- 
lum. Here again we seem to be dealing with a case that more closely 
resembles the diverticula of the duodenum than those of the small gut. 
According to Rothschild’s count this was the thirty-third case reported. 

Spriggs and Marxer in the same year reported the results of a thousand 
barium meals in which they had discovered diverticula in seven jejunums 
and seven ileums. As treatment they advocate a medical regime consisting 
largely of liquid petrolatum and pureed foods, unless the patient presents 
acute symptoms. 

In 1928 Heidecker reported a case of diverticulosis discovered at 
operation in a man of 54 years. The patient had previously had venous 
stagnation with uremia and nephritis. At operation more than 30 diver- 
ticula, situated along the mesentery and closely crowded, were discovered 
in the jejunum and duodenum. 

In 1931 Miller ■“ reported the case of a woman, aged 42, whose complaint 
was distention, cramping, gas eructations and vomiting. At operation he 
found a single pouch on the convex side of the gut. Its diameter was 1^2 
inches and the orifice was 1 cm. across. The mucosa was hyperemic and 
the pouch contained mucus. On microscopical examination a circumscribed 
round cell infiltration in the muscle layers was found. This, also, is an 
atypical case in that apparently it was a true diverticulum, antiniesenteric 
in position, and single. 

Tengwall in the same year reported the case of a woman of 49 years 
who came to operation for relief of anemia secondary to bleeding from 
the bowel. In the jejunum 25 cm. below its origin, he found a great 
numlier of diverticula extending through a length of 50 cm. They were 
situated on both sides of the mesentery and varied in size from that of a 
pea to tliai of a small hen egg. They were definitely related to the vessels 
anti, according to his account, were classifiable as true diverticula. Tengwall 
considers the commonest complaint to be bleeding from the bowel with 
digestive disturbances and meteorism. 

Boling ^ related that a man, aged 58, was operated upon for intestinal ob- 
.-iiruciion. At o{)eration 53 diverticula were found, 0.5 cm. to 7.5 cm. apart, 
with a tliauieler of from 4 mm. to 3.5 by 5.0 cm. In this case the pouches 
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began about 30 cm. below the ligament of Treitz and continued through 150 
cm. They were all false and mesenteric in position. 

The following year Swanberg reported the case of a woman of 55 
years who gave an account of intermittent stomach trouble over a nuniber 
of years. There were intervals of vomiting and fairly constant pain in the 
epigastrium. In the operation to relieve acute obstruction he found a single 
diverticulum of the jejunum about 8.5 cm. in diameter, the fourth case of 
its kind. 

Erdmann ® in 1932, discussing diverticula and diverticulitis, claims to have 
encountered- “ many instances ” of these conditions through both small and 
large intestines. Ele strongly adheres to the congenital theory of etiology 
and discounts the idea that pouches may be acquired. 

Lynch in the same year stressed the relation between the outgrowth 
of embryonic diverticula and their pathological occurrence. He believed 
them all to be congenital, while admitting that pouches are more frequent 
after 35 years and in the male sex. 

Duckett ® reported the case of a solitary diverticulum of the small intes- 
tine which was attached by a fibrous cord to the mesentery. The small 
intestine became strangulated by slipping through this loop and obstruction 
led to the death of the patient, a boy aged years. This seems to be 
another case in which the findings are markedly dissimilar from the usual 
ones. 

Boyd,‘ in reviewing the general condition of diverticulosis, came to the 
following conclusions. The condition is more common in middle and later 
life. In the small intestine the pouches tend to occur along the mesenteric 
border. The frequent absence of symptoms is due to the fact that the chyle 
is liquid and passes this portion of the gut rapidly. Chief among the 
factors contributing to the condition are weakness of the wall and pressure 
from within. Other predisposing factors are congenital defects, debilitating 
disease, senility, chronic constipation, the entry of the vessels through the 
intestinal musculature, and, in the colon, the attachment of appendices 
epiploicae. 

Rankin, Bargen, and Buie state their opinion that “ diverticula repre- 
sent either a muscular defect or a protrusion of the mucosa through an 
attenuated spot in the adjacent underlying coats so that there are only two 
layers in the wall . . . except in the occasional instance in which a true 
pouch, with air the normal intestinal coats, develops in adult life and pos- 
sesses greatly thinned out coats.” In their opinion traction is capable of 
producing true diverticula during life even though the pull may not be any 
more than that exerted b}^ the mesentery. 

Beer " in 1904 made as intelligent and complete a study of the subject 
as can be found in the literature. Even at this date his work is classic for 
its clear reasoning and wide grasp of the possibilities. It is with good 
reason that his paper has been chosen to conclude the review of literature, 
though this removes it far from its chronological position. 



He begins with the usual classification of pouches into true and false, 
congenital and acquired, but remarks that the parallelism is not complete 
since in some cases acquired diverticula may be true or composed of all four 
layers of the gut. He remarks further that they may occur anywhere along 
the gut in great numbers but show some predilection for the sigmoid where 
they tend to develop around the longitudinal bands and into the appendices 
epiploicae. 

As to etiology, in his review of 18 cases, he concluded that diverticula 
occur more frequently in old people who not rarely give a history of chronic 
constipation. According to Klebs, fat people are more prone to develop 
these pouches, while Hansemann held that lean people are predisposed. 
These two writers disagreed on mechanical factors also, Klebs favoring 
traction and Hansemann favoring pulsion. Although Klebs pointed out 
the relationship to mesenteric vessels his experiments in distention and 
rupture of the gut are invalid because he was dealing with dead material. 
As a matter of fact, according to Beer, the weakest point and therefore the 
place of rupture is opposite the mesenteric attachment in the living gut. 
Moreover under distention experiments the submucosa was found to be the 
last coat to yield. In considering Graser’s opinion that chronic passive 
congestion is a frequent etiological factor. Beer points out that congestion 
has not always been found in cases of diverticulosis, while many cases of 
circulatory congestion are seen with no diverticula. 

Beer’s own contribution to the subject of etiology is the opinion that, 
since the condition tends to appear more frequently in old people, who pre- 
sumably must have worked-out intestinal walls, muscular insufficiency is an 
important contributory factor, while the vessels serve to point the way to 
the evaginating mucous membrane. His microscopic sections of diver- 
ticula of the large intestine show a flattening of the glands and epithelium 
with considerable infiltration of round cells. 

Rkport of Case: Autopsy 

The patient was aclinitted to Osawatomie State Hospital Marcli 30, 1933. His 
age at that time was said to be 66 years ; previous occupation, millworker. 

Physical e.xamination performed by one of the staff showed an old man of about 
the stated age. Tlie blood pressure was 170 systolic and 105 diastolic. The heart 
was irregular, but otherwise negative, as was the chest. On neurological examination 
there were marked impairment of gait, poor coordination, sluggish deep reflexes 
absent superficial refle.xe.s, and a positive Babinski on the right. 

On tile basis of the history of a stroke of apoplexy one year previously, and of 
atlack.s of vertigo since; and the presence of severe heart failure, edema of the e.x- 
tremitics, and the definite neurologic findings he was classified as a ca.se of cerebral 
arlerio.sclei'osis with psychosis. Tlie following laboratory data arc of interest. 
Hlootl Wasserniatm, negative. White celks, 8,85(.), with 56 per cent polynuclears, 
3 per cent transitionals, and the remainder lymphocytes. Red cells, 4,960,000. Hemo- 
globin, 86 per cent. 

On tile receiving ward his only complaint was of ciironic constipation, for which 
ho dcnuiuded and received large doses of laxatives. In the latter part of April 1933 
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he was transferred to the writer's service where he made no complaints of any kind. 
However, for several days after his transfer it was noticed that he vomited after each 
meal. On watching- him at table, we learned that he used large quantities of salt. 
When this was removed the vomiting ceased and he had no further trouble. It must 
be understood, however, that his mental state was not one that would allow him to 
recognize defects in his excretions or to mention them if they occurred. 

Nothing further of any importance occurred in his case until the night of Tune 5, 
1933 when in walking about he slipped on a piece of wet flooring and fell, fracturing 
the femur either in the neck or the upper third, and suffering a contused and incised 
wound in the left frontal region. For the first day following the injury he seemed 
to be in about his usual condition, but on the second, he sank into a stupor which 
deepened rapidly and led to his death on the same day, June 7, 1933. The cause of 
death was not determined clinically, but the following possibilities were noted; (1) 
hemorrhage, cerebral, which might have produced the fall; (2) possible damage to 
the brain from the frontal head injury; (3) fat embolism from the broken bone. 

Autopsy was performed by the writer on the following day. General examina- 
tion showed the bodj' of a well-nourished white man of about 65 years. Arcus senilis 
was present and well developed. The mouth was edentulous. Across the left frontal 
bone about an inch above the brow was a contused and lacerated wound about two 
inches long. The left thigh was considerably swollen, and there were abnormal 
mobility, crepitation, deformity, shortening of the extremity and eversion of the foot. 
No herniae were noted post mortem, possibly on account of the recumbent position, 
though they were said to have been found on physical examination during life. 

The body was opened and examined in the usual manner. The heart was slightly 
enlarged, the apex lying in the fifth interspace about 9.5 cm. from the M.S.L. Both 
ventricles were well contracted and the wall of the left was considerably thickened. 
Chicken-fat thrombi were found in ail four chambers, but they separated with ease 
and left a shining endocardium. Some endocardial sclerosis was noted, while. the 
aortic cusps were thickened at the base and gave rise to calcareous spikes which 
reached almost to the free edges of the leaflets. The proximal part of tlie aorta was 
smooth except for a few atheromatous plaques in early fatty stages. 

The lungs showed an acute bronchopneumonic process, a few apical adhesions 
and scars, but no evidence of active tuberculosis. A moderate degree of hypostatic 
congestion was noted. 

The liver was normal in size, shape, and position. On section it cut witli slightly 
decreased resistance and excess of blood escaped. The cut section was slightly more 
friable than normal and the central veins were enlarged and engorged. 

The spleen presented a number of unusual attachments about the upper pole and 
showed a lobulation extending diagonally between the upper and middle thirds. It 
was larger than normal and the capsule was slightly thickened. On section it cut 
with decreased resistance and allowed an excess of blood to escape. The surface 
was very friable, but there was nevertheless an increase in connective tissue. 

The. genito-urinary system showed fairl}"^ advanced arteriosclerotic changes in 
both kidneys and slight trabeculation of the posterior wall of the bladder just above 
the trigone. 

On stripping the gut one found a considerable length of tlie jejunum, probably 
as nmcb as three or four feet, which showed a great number of diverticula opening 
outward at the mesenteric attachment. Although the walls were much thinner than 
the intestinal wall, it was thought from gross examination that all coats of the intes- 
tine were represented in the diverticular walls. In size the evaginations varied from 
hardly discernible ones to some that were as much as 4 cm. in diameter. All com- 
municated freely with tlie lumen of the gut by apertures of varying diameter and 
none of the pouches contained feces or concretions. The large intestine also pre- 
sented a few diverticula, smaller than tlie others and not so definitely related to the 
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mesenteric attachment. There was no gross evidence of inflammation in these diver- 
ticula and noticing to suggest perforation or ulceration. The peritoneal cavity was 
entirely free from blood and exudate. In the duodenum no diverticula were found. 

On examination of the head post mortem, a considerable extravasation of blood 
was found in the left temporalis muscle. No bone changes were found beneath, 
however. The skull cap separated with difficulty and meningeal adhesions were noted 
particularly in the vertical region. Inspection both in situ and in cut section failed 
to reveal evidence of recent hemorrhage or distortion of the structure. Both lateral 
ventricles were considerably and uniformly dilated, particularly at the expense of the 
basal ganglia and of the temporal lobe. The dilatation with increase of fluid affected 
as well the foramina of Monro, the third ventricle, and the aqueduct of Sylvius. The 
circle of Willis showed very advanced sclerosis of both internal carotids which were 



Fig. 1 . Divcrticulosis of the small intestine. 


.stiff and brittle. J’he left vertebral artery was completely occluded and had been 
replaced by a tibrous cord containing calcium deposits. 

Throughout the suhstaucc of the brain, involving the basal ganglia and to a less 
e.xtenl the cortex, were empty lacunae varying in size from that of a pea to that of 
a cherry. 

.Micro.scopicalli-, .sectioii.s of the wall of the diverticula showed but two layers, the 
luuco.sa and die .serosa, separated by a very thin layer of fibrous tissue representing- 
the siibmncosa. The fibrous tissue seemed to be partly transformed into hyaline, 
tlunigh there was no calcareous infiltration. In this layer also were situated both 
veins and arterioles witli considerably thickened walks. However, it is rather remark- 
able that arterioles were e.xceedingly few. very small, and in one or two cases almost 
olditerated. The mucosa was eroded, probably post mortem, but cell outlines per- 
sisted clearly enough to make app.'irent a marked atrophy of the mucosa and flattening 
of its cells. In the tissue beneath was an infiltration chiefly of round cells, A few 
Sinlvinorsihonucieur leukocytes were seen, hut no eosiuophiles. Sections made through 
the ba-es of tlic diverticula siiowcd .scattered muscular elements, mostly transverse "in 
direction. These fibers evideiiccii fragmentation, which might have been artefactual 
but whicli on accuinu of the pour staining and relative paucity of nuclei we were in- 
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dined to believe at least partly of degenerative origin. Goblet cells were seen fre- 
quently in the mucosa of this part of the pouch. 

Discussion 

Classification. The first division suggested was that of congenital and 
acquired. Somewhat later, as etiology came to be more fully considered, 
writers began to speak of diverticula as being “ true,” that is, composed of 
all the normal coats, or “ false,” lacking some of the normal intestinal layers. 
For a time there was thought to be a complete parallelism between the terms, 
but Beer objected to this vie\\' on the ground that acquired diverticula may 
in a few cases have all the coats, though in a greatly thinned-out condition. 
Somewhat later writers began to use the terms “complete” and “incom- 
plete ” rather than true and false, claiming that the new terminology was 
a more exact one. Combinations of these classifications are still in use. 

However, before we can undertake to discuss the subject it seems worth 
while to consider if further subdivision may not be necessary. No little 
confusion has already arisen in the literature because of improper or im- 
precise definition, so that it seems necessary to emphasize the fact that it is 
a mistake to consider all diverticula of the gastrointestinal tract as similar 
or related merely because they happen to bear the same name and to occur 
in the same system. 

If the discussion is confined to only those pouches involving the small 
intestine below the duodenum (since the duodenum must be considered 
separately on account of anatomical differences in its attachment, glandular 
structure, and pancreatic relationships) it is still not enough to say that 
diverticula of the small intestine are confined to the congenital type of 
Meckel and the acquired type of multiple diverticulosis. 

With the duodenal type, which differs from the typical picture in number, 
age at onset, attachment to the gut, and severity of symptoms, should proba- 
bly be included those cases described by Stetten, Hunt and Cook, j\Iac- 
Kechnie, and Miller. In these cases there were either solitary or very few 
diverticula, mostly of considerable size, some of them complete, not all in 
definite relation to the mesentery, and most of them giving rise to fulminat- 
ing s}anptoms. These, it will be noted, are often spoken of as being at the 
beginning of the jejunum, while the more characteristic case of multiple 
diverticulosis is frequently spoken of as taking rise about 30 cm. below the 
duodenal-jejunal junction. 

When solitary, complete, and rather large diverticula of the jejunum 
are spoken of, moreover, one is a little inclined to think they may perhaps 
be anomalously located diverticula of Aleckel, since Waterston writes that 
he has found that vestigial organ at a distance of as much as 12 feet from 
the ileo-cecal valve. But the cases excluded need not be considered cer- 
tainly as being iMeckel’s pouches, since evaginations in embryonic life are 
typical of the gut. 
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For purposes of discussion, therefore, one is perhaps justified in defining 
multiple diverticulosis of the small intestine as the formation of a great 
number of pouches, consisting usually of only two intestinal coats, charac- 
teristically located in the jejunum and ileum at or near the mesenteric 
attachment. 

Etiology. If the atypical cases are excluded, there belong in the category 
as it has been defined, so far as I have discovered, 32 cases. The cases of 
Buchwald and Janicke, Stetten, Hunt and Cook, Cornillon, Latarjet and 
Mirad, Rothschild, Miller, Swanberg, and Duckett are omitted as not meet- 
ing the requirements of the definition. Of the 32 cases concerning which 
I have found information, 13 occurred in males, 8 in females, a slight 
preponderance of males which with more adequate data might be nearly 
equalized, since none of the factors frequently operative in producing diver- 
ticula of the bladder is here concerned. If intestinal stasis is of etiological 
importance, it might even appear that women rather than men should show 
a preponderance since, as a result of pregnancy and child-bearing, females 
are likely to be subjected more often to constipation than males. 

The average age of the males of whom information was found was 
62.8 years, while two were spoken of as “ old.” The average age of the 
women is 59.7. In men the range is from 40 to 85 years, in women from 
43 to 77 years. Naturally this does not represent the actual age of onset, 
since 24 of the cases were discovered at autopsy. Nevertheless the impres- 
sion is left clearly by all writers that in their opinion multiple diverticulosis 
as here described is a disease of older people. 

Since Graser has mentioned the importance of chronic passive congestion 
in production of diverticula, a study was made of the cases upon which 
information was available. In only 5 of the 32 was there either history 
or evidence at autopsy of heart disease, while in only three was there history 
of frank heart failure. Beer in his paper, moreover, rather effectually 
disposed of this contention. 

Immediate factors to be considered are largely mechanical. They con- 
sist primarily of the relation between the pressure within the intestine and 
the traction of the mesentery on its wall. When one remembers that the 
majority of cases considered occurred in the jejunum, where gas pressure is 
relatively slight on account of the paucity of bacteria in this region, while 
ticcumulation of feces is impossible on account of the fact that the chyle is 
in li(|uid form, and that stasis in this portion is relatively slight, he will 
perceive that the possibility of diverticulum formation through pressure is 
rather remote. Beer’s experiments which show the rupture point of sur- 
viving intestine to he antimesenteric will also be recalled. Still another 
point worth consideration is that the wall of the jejunum is thicker than 
that of the ileum, yet most of the cases showed the greatest numbers of 
p( incites in the jejunum. Pressure, moreover, is relatively greater in the 
ileuiu than in the jejunum on account of increase in bacterial growth and 
Cfanparative stasis at the ileO'Cecai vtilve. 
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If Klebs’ idea that pouches develop at the point where vessels perforate 
the walls of the intestine is considered, it will be remembered that he made 
this statement to explain the mesenteric position of most diverticula. Yet 
the mesenteric branches on reaching' the gut, instead of penetrating the 
muscle at once, divide into two branches, superior and inferior, and course 
over the muscularis just beneath the serosa, sending branches through the 
muscles at intervals until the antimesenteric point is reached.^” Nor would 
this explanation account for the antimesenteric position of diverticula of 
the large gut, in which vascularization is accomplished in a similar manner. 

If the traction theory is considered, it will be found likewise unsatis- 
factory. If traction were of great importance one would be justified in 
expecting the transverse colon to be the seat of election for diverticula, with 
the stomach in perhaps second place, since ptosis is common in both of these; 
yet both these organs are relatively immune. Indeed, aside from the small 
intestine, the most frecpient sites are the sigmoid and the duodenum, both 
of which are rather firmly held in position. Nor is there reason to think 
that the tug of the jejunum on its mesentery would be severe enough to 
produce fifty or more diverticula in the first three or four feet of its length. 

Fischer remarked drat in his case the blood vessel walls were thickened, 
and Braithwaite much later noted an aneurysm with healing atheromata in 
connection with his case. Both of these may have suggested to Helvestine ‘ 
the possibility that it was perhaps sclerosed and shortened vessels which 
produced the requisite traction. But there is no great reason to think that 
sclerosis would be restricted to the jejunal branches of the superior mesen- 
teric artery, and if it is not, the same difficulty is found as in the original 
traction theory. But, as will be pointed out later, there is a possibility that 
sclerosis may occur in a rather specific manner at this point. If this is 
true, Helvestine’s suggestion is of value. 

Beer seems to have been the first to suggest the rather obvious possi- 
bility that degeneration of the musculature of the intestinal wall may be of 
etiological importance. Braithwaite, too, apparently had some such idea 
when he suggested a possible parasyphilitic origin of diverticulosis, though 
he did not explicitly state that degeneration of muscle might occur. Hel- 
vestine, also, considered atrophy of the muscular layer as one important 
factor in etiology. Boyd speaks only of weakening of the wall, combined 
with pressure from within. Our own sections seem to bear out the possi- 
bility of such a situation. Nevertheless it does not seem reasonable to 
suppose that atrophy or degenei-ation should be more prominent in the 
jejunum than elsewhere, unless there is some predilection of the superior 
mesenteric artery to early sclerosis, for the jejunum is certainly less subject 
to distention than other portions of the bowel. Moreover, as its name 
suggests, in its characteristic condition it is empty. 

All of these considerations, however, omit one fairly simple and obvious 
fact. Beer alone made the note in his discussion that in his distention 
experiments the submucosa was the last coat to yield before rupture. Yet 
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not only all his successors, but even he himself overlooked the importance 
of his statement. 

Lord Moynihan writes of the submucosal coat; “ Ihe layer which it is 
of the chiefest importance to secure, in order that the suture may hold well, 
is the submucous coat. This, as shewn by S. D. Gross and Halsted, is of 
great strength and toughness. . . .” And Waterston states, 
mucous coat is a loose but strong layer of areolar tissue, . . 
chiefly depends the strength of the intestinal wall.” 

It would seem then that to approach the subject of diverticulosis satis- 
factorily, one must find something to account for weakening of the sub- 
mucosal layer. The most exact analogous condition thought of is the ar- 
teriosclerotic aneurysm. In both aneurysms and diverticula, a hollow tube 
is subjected to varying degrees of pressure. In both, lining layers (mucosa 
and endothelium followed by submucosa and subendothelial connective tis- 
sue) are surrounded by layers of muscle and elastic tissue. In aneurysms 
the process begins either in the media or in the intima from which it extends 
to the media, the result in any case being a weakening of the elastic structure, 
while the systoles produce a hammer-like pounding within. In the intestine, 
I am attempting to explain diverticula on something of the same basis ; 
changes in connective tissue, loss of elastic tissue, something analogous to 
hyaline changes in the submucosa, and finally hammer-like changes in pres- 
sure due to rapid contractions alternating with periods of complete empti- 
ness. If this assumption is correct, there would seem to be good reason 
for Braithwaite’s guess at the parasyphilitic origin of some intestinal diver- 
ticula. It also becomes clear why acquired diverticulosis should appear so 
fre([Uently in old people, whose clastic and connective tissue very charac- 
teristically undergo atrophy, even in the skin. 

There would remain for explanation, if the hypothesis should be true, 
why these senile tissue changes should be especially prominent in the jejunum. 
For this 1 can offer no suggestion unless it may be that this, which is one 
of the most active and glandular portions of the gut, undergoes a selective 
and early degeneration on account of its normally great activity. 

Of course there are to be considered as always the possibility of a hernial 
propensity, which seemed particularly marked in my own case. The ob- 
jection to such an idea is that a great many men have hernias who do not 
have diverticula, while but few women have hernias though they appear to 
he on a nearly even footing with men in diverticulosis. As for the possi- 
bility oi hereditary or congenital maklevelopment, Ujough it may be plausible, 
yet these adjectives have served so long to exciuse lassitiide that consideration 
(jf them should be altogether omitted until other resources are exhausted. 

Patlivlogy. Fischer was among the first lo describe the typical atrophic 
and tkulened nuico.sa. In his case there were also leukocytic infiltration, 
increased connective tissue in the .serosa combined with round cell infiltra- 
tion, and thtckeiiing of the va.scular walls. In ShepiK-'s case the serosa was 
ctiU'^iderablv \hickene(G''and composed of dense fibrous tissue. Miller's 
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somewhat atypical case showed round cell infiltration in the muscular layers. 
Beer describes similar lesions and the findings in the present case also coincide 
with this description. 

Sytiipto]natolog\K Omitting the questionable cases before alluded to, 
there have been nine of the 32 cases which presented symptoms. In five of 
these, symptoms were relatively inconspicuous, while in the remainder acute 
ileus supervened. Grassberger’s case is not included in these, since the 
symptoms apparently related chiefly to the coincident peptic ulcer. In 
McWilliams’ case the symptoms were definitely those of a mesenteric throm- 
bosis. The remaining' three cases which came to operation presented the 
symptoms that might be expected to follow from perforation, obstruction, 
ileus, or abscess. In my own case as in many there was nothing to draw 
particular attention to the bowel, the symptoms being only chronic constipa- 
tion, with perhaps mild pain in the abdomen or discomfort. 

Diagnosis. Differentiation of multiple diverticulosis of the small intes- 
tine is very difficult and must be said to I'est upon roentgen-ray studies and 
the elimination of other possibilities. In some cases there have been pal- 
pable sausage-shaped masses situated near the umbilicus, sometimes on the 
left side. A^’olvulus, intussusception, and malignancy would need to be ruled 
out. Blood counts are apparently not of any great help, though two cases 
are mentioned in which was found an eosinophilia of 3 and 4 per cent. The 
cases of obstruction could not be diagnosed with exactness, since gall-bladder 
disease, appendicitis, volvulus, intussusception, mesenteric thrombosis, and 
the other acute abdominal conditions would have to be. considered. 

Trcatnient. In many cases one would probably never be aware until 
postmortem examination or barium study had been made that he was treat- 
ing diverticulosis. In those definitely diagnosed without operation, tlie 
method of choice is probably the medical treatment suggested by Spriggs 
and Marxer: bland diet of low residue and mineral oil lubrication. To this 
might be added an occasional course of bismuth, though it would probably 
be of little use in preventing the development of severe obstructive compli- 
cations. In those patients who present themselves with acute abdominal 
symptoms, the treatment is obviously laparotomy with resection and end- 
' I anastomosis. 

Summary 

1. The literature in regard to intestinal diverticulosis is reviewed. 

2. A new case of multiple diverticula of the jejunum is presented. 

3. A change in classification is suggested. 

4. The etiolog'}' of the condition is reviewed and the importance of sub- 
mucosal failure as the chief element in the production of pouches is stressed. 
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ELECTROPYREXIA 

A RESUME OF THERAPEUTIC APPLICATIONS AND 

TECHNICS * 

By Stafford Osborne, B.P.E., and D. E. Markson, M.D., F.A.C.P., 

Chicago, Illinois 

Fever therapy has received the serious attention of investigators in the 
field of clinical research, not only in this country but also abroad. The 
mass of evidence so far presented indicates that fever per se has a definite 
therapeutic value. Its range of application is such that it merits the con- 
sideration of the general practitioner as well as the specialist. Unfor- 
tunately, the many articles dealing with this procedure are widely scattered 
throughout the medical literature. The purpose of this paper, therefore, is 
to review the therapeutic applications of electrically induced fever as well 
as briefly to outline the proper technic indicated in these different conditions. 

The treatment of arthritis by hyperpyrexia was introduced by Markson 
and Osborne' in 1931. In their subsequent reports"’’' a two years’ ex- 
perience with this therapy is reviewed and the clinical results tabulated. 
Other authors ’’’ ' have since endorsed this type of therapy in arthritis. 
Of course, the results depend to a great extent on the type of case selected 
for treatment and this is probably worthy of reemphasis here. The hyper- 
trophic, or degenerative, type is now excluded entirely because of the high 
incidence of associated cardiorenal damage in these patients. They do not 
tolerate electropyrexia well and are subject to such accidents as myocardial 
failure and fibrillation. Cases are now selected from the infectious group 
only as this younger group withstands the high fever without serious danger 
or discomfort. Infectious is here used synonymously with rheumatoid of 
the British, and proliferative, described by Nichols and Richardson.® 

There are differences of opinion among the various workers regarding 
the height and the duration of the fever curve that should be used in the 
treatment of arthritis. In our opinion, after much experimentation with 
different curves, we have concluded that our best results were obtained with 
a fever of 104° F. sustained for eight hours. There is no danger should 
the fever rise to 105° F. or even 106° F. for a brief period; the impor- 
tant point to remember is not to allow it to fall below 104° F. during the 
treatment. Using this technic with the group of cases reported, 70 per 
cent were decidedly improved, and of these a few had remissions lasting 
from 12 to 21 months. An analysis of the data of those who reported poor 
results shows that they did not follow the technic that was suggested. Their 
patients were subjected to temperatures’ of 104° F. for a four-hour period 
or less, which we consider entirely inadequate treatment. With a control 

* Received for i)ublication March 6, 1934. 
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group,- using a similar technic, our results were likewise disappointing. 
It must also be borne in mind that our reported cases were selected from the 
intractable group that had failed to respond to any type of treatment, and, 
as we now include the less severe cases, our results are proportionately 
better. This, then, may serve to explain why we find some writers stating 
that they get good results with fever curves of lower level and of shorter 
duration. It may be that the milder cases show as marked an improvement 
with a fever treatment of 103.5° F. for a period of six hours as the more 
severe cases do with the higher fever (104° F.) sustained for eight hours. 

The treatment should be given once weekly and the height and duration 
of the fever should always be determined by the condition of the patient. 
The number of treatments to be given will vary with the individual; one 
will need as few as eight while another may need as many as 20. Each 
patient presents an individual problem and must be prescribed for ac- 
cordingly. 

Warren and Wilson “ have reported excellent results in the treatment of 
gonorrheal vaginitis and cervicitis. No organisms could be demonstrated 
in many of their patients after one treatment. Those who failed to respond 
to the single fever treatment were subjected to a second, after which they, 
too, in most instances, were entirely free of gonococci and clinically all 
evidence of the disease had disappeared. Prior to the use of fever therapy, 
all of these cases were subjected and found resistant to the usual forms of 
treatment. They used a fever of 106.5° F. sustained for a five-hour period 
as a result of their in vitro experiments on the thermal death time of 
gonococci. The second treatment, when necessary, was given 10 days 
to a month later. 

Feinberg, O.sbornc and Afremow'*^ in 1931 first introduced the use of 
hyperpyrexia in the treatment of intractable asthma and allergic diseases. 
In 1932 Feinberg, Osborne and Steinberg summarized their results with 
42 patient.s. They selected cases that had failed to respond to the usual 
metbod.s of treatment and had been under their care for a few months to 
several years. These severe chronic asthmatics had one or more com- 
plicating pulmonary conditions such as emphysema, marked bronchitis or 
bronchiectasis. Although they clo not advocate this treatment as a cure for 
asthma, yet they have noted complete remissions lasting from several days 
to 10 months in 51 per cent of this group; 29 per cent had improved but 
without remissions. They also pointed out that remissions may be delayed 
for two or three weeks after treatment and that their results should be more 
encouraging with less severe cases. 

'They advocate a fever of 104' F. for eight hours given at a four-day 
interval, two treatments constituting a course. When the patient’s condi- 
tion will not [*ermit such a sustained fever, a temperature of 103.5° F. 
maintained for six hours still makes it po.ssihle to get a satisfactory result. 
The tefn(>erature should he kept below 105 ’ F.. although such a fever i.s 
r,ot !U'Ces<ariiy dangerous. The treatment should be given with the i)aticnt 
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sitting in bed, reclining on a back rest; however, those who are able to lie 
fully recumbent without discomfort are treated in that position. It is 
good practice to have ready a hypodermic syringe containing adrenalin so 
that it can be given without delay in case an attack is precipitated. Very 
cold or ice water should not be given during treatment because it too may 
induce an attack. In reviewing the indifferent results reported by some 
authors in the treatment of asthma by electropyrexia, it is evident that 
they gave insufficient treatment. 

Electropyrexia was first introduced by Neymann and Osborne in the 
treatment of dementia paralytica. The literature now contains the reports 
of 550 paretics that have been treated by electrically induced fever both here 
and abroad. A survey of these reports leads one to the conclusion that this 
form of therapy should eventually supersede the malarial method of treat- 
ment. \’'arious authors have reported different remission rates. This, it 
would seem, points out the necessity of following a definite standardized 
technic. 

First, the selection of patients is important. Best results can be expected 
only in the early cases of neurosyphilis before marked cellular destruction 
has taken place. Late deteriorated cases with marked cell destruction can- 
not be expected to respond. This point is well illustrated by reviewing the 
work of three investigators, namely, Neymann and Osborne,^® Simpson, 
Kislig and Sittler,® and Freeman, Fong and Rosenberg.^' These articles 
are selected because they serve to show that unless a careful selection of 
patients is made, a uniform rate of remission will not be obtained. 

Second, the fever should be maintained at a given height for a definite 
period of time. Bessemans *'•* has determined the thermal death time of 
Trepoiieiiio pallidum both in vitro and in vivo. The more recent work of 
Boak, Carpenter and Warren confirms the in vitro research of Bessemans. 
Neymann,^® therefore, advocates a fever above 103.5° F. for at least six 
hours, wdth an additional two hours at 105.8° F. Thus, the fever lasts for 
a period of at least eight hours. A temperature of 106° F. is permitted at 
anv point during the treatment but is usually best tolerated at about the 
fourth hour. Treatments are giA^en twice Aveekly, and usually, 20 treat- 
ments constitute a course. 

The most extensive work in the treatment of multiple sclerosis by elec- 
tropyrexia Avas done by Neymann and Osborne,'^ Avho reported their results 
Avith 25 patients. They divided their cases into mild, advanced and far 
adAmiced. Forty-four per cent of the patients treated showed marked 
improvement, Avhile an additional 40 per cent Avere improved to a lesser 
deo-ree. They hold out but slight hope of improvement in the far advanced 
types. Such patients entail a risk in treatment that one is hardly justified 

in taking. 

The temperature in multiple sclerosis should under no circumstances be 
permitted to exceed 105° F. due to the danger of upsetting the heat regulat- 
ing mechanism and thus inducing heat stroke. A satisfactory fever for 
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these patients is 103.5° F. for a period of eight hours. The treatment 
should be terminated immediately, regardless of the duration of treatment, 
when the pulse exceeds 160 per minute, when the respiration is very rapid 
and shallow, or when marked cyanosis is present. With multiple sclerosis 
these danger signs call for very careful consideration and prompt action on 
the part of the physician. Treatment is given once a week, and the number 
required will vary but will probably average between 20 and 30. 

At the present time many agents are advocated for raising body tempera- 
ture, such as hot water baths, electric blankets, superheated air, electric 
light cabinets, radiotherms, diathermy, and a new device called the inducto- 
therm, the latter device using the principle of electromagnetic induction. 
All of these, including foreign proteins, one of us (S. L. O.) has used and 
studied during the past five years. For a comparison of the relative merits 
of many of these methods one is referred to the work of Merriman and 
Osborne.'" In brief, all of the methods can be classified as either external 
or internal heating agents. The inductotherm, radiotherm and diathermy 
use electrical energy which is absorbed by the tissues and transferred into 
heat while the other agents merely conduct heat from the surface of the 
skin, and thus, by conduction, heat the underlying tissues. The slope of the 
normal physiological heat gradients of the body is not disturbed by the 
internal- heating methods. With external applications to the body surface 
these normal heat gradients of the body are reversed.-'’ Excessive heat to 
the surface of the body has a marked tendency to upset the heat regulating 
mechanism, thus causing heat stroke. Our experience leads us to favor the 
internally heating methods which do not reverse this natural heat gradient. 

During the past year we have been working with an entirely new device 
called the inductotherm. This seems by far the most satisfactory appara- 
tus introduced. In a paper by Flolmquest and Osborne "* data were pre- 
sented on the heating of electrolytes by high frequency currents. Their 
research sliowed that the maximum heating effect in an electrolyte having 
the electrical conductivity of physiological salt solution was best secured by 
mean.s of the inductotherm; second, the radiotherm; and third, by dia- 
thenny. 

Johnson, Scupham and Gilbert '•'* have demonstrated marked circulatory 
changes as shown by the finger pulse volume wave in the application of 
local heal as well as in fever Induced by typhoid injections. It would 
seem that increased circulation may have a rather marked infinence on the 
therapeutic results secured whenever fever is used, no matter from what 
source. I'hese authors have also suggested that fever produced by foreign 
proteins is probably of central origin, while fever induced by other physical 
agents originates from the periphery. Studies now being conducted bv 
Johnson, Osborne. Scupham and Coulter'" tend to .show that fevers of 
peripheral origin are [ircibably more effective on the finger pulse volume 
wave than fevers produceil by foreign proteins. 
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The newer developments in the technic are worthy of mention. For . 
example, the use of a rectal electrical recording or indicating thermometer 
has become an absolute necessity and, in our opinion, the treatment cannot 
safely be given without it. The continuous temperature record constantly 
before one’s eyes has eliminated many of the hazards due to the old method 
of periodic temperature reading. Likewise, the use of the new cuff elec- 
trode, devised by A. C. Jones of the University of Oregon A'ledical School, 
has added greatly to the comfort of the patient during treatment. Five 
electrodes are used, one around the ti'unk, one around each thigh, and one 
encircling each leg. These are hooked up to a special block from which a 
connection leads to the diathermy machine. They are easier to apply and 

Table I 


Summary of Technic 



Fever Curve 

Approximate 
Number of 
Treatments 

Frequency 

of 

Treatments 

Selection of Cases 

Disease 

Degrees F. 

Duration 

Hrs. 

Arthrifis 

10-i 

8 

8 to 20 

Weekly 

Infectious (rheuma- 





toid, proliferative) 

Gonorrheal In- 
fprtion 

106.5 

5 

1 or 2 

2nd treatment 

Vaginitis, cervicitis 

1 




from 10 to 30 
days later 



104 

6 to 8 

2 

2nd treatment 

Intractable bronchi- 





3 days later 

al asthma 

General Paresis. 

103.5 for 6 
crease to 

then in- 
106 for 2 

20 

2 weekly 

Early paretics and 
not too badly de- 
mented patients 

Multiple Scle- 

103.5 never 

8 

20 

Weekly 

Not too far advanced 


above 105 






are of particular advantage with patients who have deformity of the back 
or chest where proper moulding cannot be secured with the larger jacket 
electrodes The only disadvantage of the cuff method lay in the delicate 
construction of the material, necessitating frequent repairs. Kimble and 
HolmquesU" have overcome this difficulty by the use of a new material 
which insures greater safety and durability. Again, the importance of a 
nrnner conductffig lubricant can only be appreciated by those who have had 
Lnsiderable experience with electropyrexia. The “ hot spots ” and super- 
ficial scalds so frequently observed have been proved to be due in many 
cases to the lubricant used. Kimble and ,Holmquest,=^ after much investi- 
cration have developed a conducting jelly which decreases materially this 
distressincr occurrence. The patient’s discomfort has been still further 
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lessened by the use of a special zipper-type treatment bag " which eliminates 
the excessive weight of blankets necessary for proper heat insulation. 

During the treatment the tremendous fluid loss -- with the associated 
loss of chloride is partially replaced by liberal amounts of water containing 
six grams of sodium chloride to the liter. This procedure undoubtedly 
lessens the vomiting and the muscle cramps which result from the chloride 
loss," estimated at between 20 to 26 grams during each treatment. For the 
restlessness at the height of the fever, morphine sulphate (gr. hypo- 
dermically has been found superior to all other sedatives tried. Chloral 
hydrate recommended by Warren and Wilson " proved disappointing to us, 
and hyoscine is dangerous because it inhibits the secretion of sweat. 
Furthermore, calmness on the part of the personnel as well as the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary noises and lights tends to lessen the fears of the patient. 

In conclusion, it must be kept in mind at all times that one is treating a 
patient rather than a disease. The fever curves suggested in table 1 should 
be maintained, if possible, but must be modified to meet the individual 
reactions that occur; with the diathermy method such adjustments can be 
easily and rapidly made. Obviously, until one is familiar with the technic, 
only patients oft'ering the least possible risk should be selected. 
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HEMATOLOGICAL RESPONSE OF ADDISONIAN PER- 
NICIOUS anemia to BREWER’S YEAST 

By Hollis K. Russell^ M.D., Valhollaj N. Y. 

Recently Strauss and Castle^ postulated that Addisonian pernicious 
anemia is due to the lack of a specific (hematopoietic) reaction between an 
extrinsic, dietary factor (vitamin B-), and an intrinsic factor present in 
normal gastric juice. In Addisonian anemia the lack of the specific 
reaction is due to an absence of intrinsic factor, and the extrinsic factor 
alone will not produce a hematological response. We have tested this 
theory on four cases of Addisonian pernicious anemia and the results form 
the basis of this report. 

Outline oe Technical Procedure 

After the diagnosis of Addisonian pernicious anemia was established 
these patients were placed on the regular ward diet without liver for a 
control period varying from three to five days in order to establish the 
level of the reticulocytes prior to beginning treatment. After this had been 
accomplished all four patients were given brewer’s yeast (a rich source of 
vilavuiu B^.), beginning with one drachm three times a day and increasing 
ill three days to two drachms thrice daily. The reticulocytes were followed 
daily to note any hematological response. During the time of adminis- 
tration of the yeast the patients received the regular ward diet without liver. 
.'\fter the response obtained by feeding yeast began to recede (except case 
2), three cubic centimeters of parenteral liver extract were given on each 
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of three successive days and the reticulocytes followed with daily obser- 
vations to determine the type of hematological response. Red corpuscle 
counts and hemoglobin estimations were made at intervals of 48 to 72 
hours during the course of the experiment. 

As seen by the graph, there occurred in all four cases a slight but 
definite reticulocyte response after brewer’s yeast was added to the diet. 
This increase in reticulocytes occurred in five to seven days and the intensity 
of the response varied between 3.2 per cent and 6 per cent. Following 
the administration of parenteral liver extract a second response occurred 
of much greater intensity and duration. The intensity of this response 
varied between 12 per cent (in one case in which the red corpuscle level was 
2.9 million) and 26 per cent. Prior to adding brewer’s yeast to the diet 
the reticulocytes in all four cases averaged 0.8 per cent and were never 
above 1.7 per cent. 


Case I 

S. L., aged 70 years, white, female, widow, American. Diagnosis: Addisonian 
pernicious anemia. Admitted 3/30/33; discharged 4/29/33. 

Brief Suiniiiary. Number of relapses: three. Previous treatment: liver diet 
with adequate response. First became anemic three years ago. 

Chief Complaints. Weakness, dyspnea, numbness of legs and feet. 

Positive Physical Findings. Skin showed a yellowish waxy pallor, smooth 
tongue, impairment of vibratory sense over lower extremities. 

Laboratory Data. Urine: no abnormal constituents except positive urobilinogen 
1-20. Blood Wassermann, negative. Chemistry: non-protein nitrogen 31.2 mg.; 
creatinine 1.5. mg. ; sugar 125 mg. ; icteric index 16.6. Red blood corpuscles 2,800,000 ; 
hemoglobin 46 per cent (Newcomer); white blood cells 3,150; volume index 1.46 
(hematocrit). 

The red corpuscles were well filled with hemoglobin and showed a predominance 
of oval macrocytes. Few poikilocytes. 

Gastric analysis : Free hydrochloric acid absent in all fractions. 

Course. Excellent hematological response. Discharged as improved 30 days 
after admission. 


Case II 

W. K., aged 60 years, white, male, single, American, laborer. Diagnosis: Ad- 
disonian pernicious anemia. Admitted 2/6/33. Discharged 3/25/33. 

Brief Summary. Number of relapses: one. First became anemic six months 

ago. 

Chief Complaints. Substernal pain, edema of ankles, epigastric distress, numb- 
ness of hands and feet and diarrhea. These appeared gradually during the past six 
months. 

Positive Physical Findings. Skin showed an icteric pallor, petechial hemorrhages 
arms and hands, smooth tongue, and loss of vibratory sense below knees. 

Laboratory Data. Urine: no abnormal constituents except positive urobilinogen, 
dilution 1-30. Blood Wassermann, negative. Blood chemistry: icteric index 40; 
red blood corpuscles 1,360,000; hemoglobin 34 per cent (Newcomer); white blood 
cells 4,400; color index 1.3; volume index 1.9 (hematocrit). 

The red corpuscles were well filled wdth hemoglobin and showed a predominance 
of oval macrocytes. Numerous poikilocytes and a few erythroblasts were present. 
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Gastric analysis showed a low total acidity and no free hydrochloric acid in any of 

the fractions. . „ 

Course. Excellent hematological response. Patient discharged as improved 47 

days after admission. 

Case III 

W. T., aged 66 years, white, male, married, American, salesman. Diagnosis; 
Addisonian pernicious anemia. Admitted 4/2/33. Discharged 6/5/33. 

Brief Summary. Number of relapses: four. Previous treatment: liver diet 
first, two relapses; parenteral liver extract last, two relapses. First became anemic 
three and one-half years ago. 

Chief Complaints. Weakness, shortness of breath, pallor and numbness of hands, 
failing eyesight. 

Positive Physical Findings. Skin a yellowish pallor, smooth tongue, impaired 
vibratory sense below the knees. 

Laboratory Data. Urine: contained a trace of albumin and urobilinogen in 1-30 
dilution. There were no other abnormal constituents. Blood Wassermann, negative. 
Blood chemistry; icteric index 11.1; red blood corpuscles 1,900,000; hemoglobin 39 
per cent (Newcomer) ; volume index 1.29 (hematocrit). 

The red corpuscles showed a predominance of oval macrocytes and a few 
poikilocytes. Eye consultation revealed early degeneration of the retina. Gastric 
analysis showed a low total acidity with no free hydrochloric acid in any of the 
fractions. 

Course. Excellent hematological response. Eye condition improved rapidly as 
his general condition improved. Discharged as improved 37 days after admission. 


Case IV 

A. W.. aged 52 years, white, female, married, American, housewife. Diagnosis: 
.Addisonian pernicious anemia. Admitted 3/2/33. Discharged 4/13/33. 

Brief Summary. Number of relap.ses: one. Previous treatment: liver diet. 
l'ir,>t became anemic three and one-half years ago. 

Chief Complaints. Epigastric distress, attacks of diarrhea, periodic burning of 
tongue, weakness, marked ataxia and inability to use legs. 

Positive Physical findings. Skin a lemon color, tongue smooth, ataxic move- 
ments of hands and feet, loss of vibratory .sense from mid-thigh downward. Skin 
anesthesia from sacrum tlownward. 

Laboratory Data. Urine; no abnormal constituents. Blood Wassermann, nega- 
tive. mood chemistry; icteric index 12.5; red blood corpuscles 1,300,000; hemoglobin 
25 per cent (Newcomer); white blood cells 4,200; volume index 1.36 (hematocrit). 

.Moriihulogy of red corpu.scles; Predominance of oval macrocytes, many poikilo- 
cyte-s, slight polychroma:>ia. Gastric analysis; Low total acidity with no free hydro- 
dilnric .acid in .any fractitm. 

(■;»ar.)e. Excellent hematological response. Hospital davs 21. 


Discussion' 

Jtulgiiig hy the increase in reticulocytes, generally accepted as a guide 
to the clticacv of treatment ni eVddisomaii anemia,** all four cases responded 
to Inewcr s yea.si. While the therapeutic importance of our results seems 
)ct ti'.e\ ate interesting because tiehmte hematological response fol- 
iov.xal the .'•ole administration of Castle’s extrinsic factor. We intend to 
die limitation of ‘'extrinsic factor” alone in maintaining remissions. 



Table I 

Blood Response of Addisonian Anemia to Brewer’s Yeast and Parenteral Liver Extract 
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From the results as outlined one of the following conclusions seems 
unavoidable : 

1. That the gastric secretions of these four cases of Addisonian anemia 
contained some intrinsic factor but insufficient to prevent symptoms of the 
disease, or 

2. That small amounts of the specific product of extrinsic and intrinsic 
factors were present and administered in the brewer’s yeast, or were present 
in all four of the patients (possibly stored in the body due to previous 
treatment), in amounts insufficient to prevent symptoms and were activated 
by the large amounts of yeast which these patients received, or 

3. Castle’s explanation is not correct and small amounts of extrinsic 
factor (brewer’s yeast) alone are capable of stimulating hematopoiesis. 

It seems likely that many cases of Addisonian pernicious anemia contain 
lesser amounts of the intrinsic factor than are necessary to prevent the devel- 
opment of the disease but are not entirely devoid of it. The symptoms are 
then the result of a quantitative rather than an absolute lack of the factor. 
Spontaneous remissions, which are a characteristic of the disease, would 
seem to indicate this must be true. Such a partial deficiency may have been 
present in the four cases here reported and their response may have been the 
rc.sult of such a mechanism as Castle postulated. 

Conclusion 

Four typical cases of Addisonian pernicious anemia are reported in 
which a reticulocyte response followed the administration of brewer’s 
yeast (extrinsic factor of Castle). 

^ 1 he author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. Gilbert Dalldorf and Dr. Joseph 

Lonnery for valuable suf^gestions in the preparation of this paper. 
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TT'SfT'R'RNAL TRAUMA IN RELATION TO ULCER OF 

external^i^^u^^^^ and duodenum »• 

report of five cases 

By Irving Grav, M.D., F.A.C.P., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

nvsMTE the fact that our knowledge of the pathogenesis of peptic ulcer 
still remains in the field of f 

upon to decide whether oi not jf appear that a strong 

formation of a peptic ulcei. ^nionstric area mi°-lit lead to changes 

blunt force suddenly ,tthe of ulcer. The 

Within tlie gastiic ^^al _ q raises the question: Did the trauma act 

of a revealing incident of preexisting disease. 

Literature 

• • u la AmorirTn literature on the subject there is a paucity 

In reviewing the Ai ^ ^nimiders the importance of this subject, 
that is quite striking when , reported a case of traumatic ulcer of 

Recently J of theii^^ is as follows: A woman, aged 

the duodenum. A briet le^ ^ stool was noted twenty- 

45, wns forcibly after the accident the patient vomited 

four hours latei and torty ei^ developed symptoms strongly suggestive 
blood. Subsequently le p j month after the accident and 

of duodenal ulcer, and of the duodenal bulb. Two 

;fat^frtirinit7t>te patient still presented all the features of a true 

-St 

logical Association i Lad-long from the back of a moving auto- 

aged 16 years, who had ““ o" “ “’P‘1' 

mobile, striking the i ]Yiayo Clinic 

accident happened in O toberJ^^^^^^ accident he had e-vperienced no actual 

in March 1932 . At contusion of the upper left abdominal wall 

eel well for the remainder of the day. Within Uventy-four 
and he did not feel ^.^gt marked on exertion, so that 

hours Sas nc pai PP^^^ discontinue all work, attendance at school 

he snorts Aggravation of the pain was not caused by 

and participation ®P ’ . • ^.^d had occasional left epigastric 

taking food. Shortly after he m^u y 

Dec. 27, 1933. 
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hour or so and disappeared befor^p'^^^g go ^hat he was always 

free of pain at meal time. Fivtf passed since the injury, the 

above symptoms persisting oft' ajij on, when, after a heavy day’s work on 
the farm, he had recurrence of ejjgj^gt-j-ic pain and noticed tarry stools. On 
the two following days he wasV g Then the pain became more 

marked and was assQri'3l£^\ .'!V\^^i.iiirst, massive hemorrhage from the stom- 
ach, syncope-*ncl shock. Following this hemorrhage the pain disappeared 
hoy was brought to the clinic. 

“ Roentgenoscopic examination, Mai'ch 21, 1932, gave clear evidence of 
a penetrating ulcer on the lesser curvature, above the incisura angularis. 
Three days later, after administration of histamine, there was a great deal 
of secretion, maximal total acidity was 106 units, and free hydrochloric 
acid, 94 units (titration with tenth normal sodium hydroxide). Because 
the patient was young and the symptoms of recent onset, operation was 
deferred and intensive treatment undertaken. He was placed in the hospital 
and made a favorable response. Successive roentgenographic examinations 
disclosed gradual diminution in the niche, and April 16, 1932, no defect 
was demonstrable. The boy was dismissed to follow a regimen of am- 
bulant patients with ulcer. He has been so well since that time that we 
have not been able so far to get him to return for reexamination, although 
ho lives just across the border in a neighboring state. 

“ The fact that the usual type of chronic gastric ulcer is uncommon in 
youths, and lliat the ulcer promptly disappeared under treatment, tends to 
support our opinion that the lesion was of recent and traumatic origin.” 

The foreign literature, especially the French and the German, is replete 
with illustrative cases and references on the subject of traumatic ulcer. In 
di.scussing gastric injuries following strong blunt force, Rehn “ divided these 
injuries into: 


1. Tears of the serous coat. 

2. Injuries to the serous-muscular coat. 

3. Separation by hematoma formation between the muscular layers and the 

mucosa. 

4. '{'ears of the mucosa. 

5. Penetrating ruptures. 


Stern ‘ adds a si.xih tyi)e of injury, namely, compression of the stomach 
lujt resulting in macroscopic tears. 

Petit ^ reported 73 cases of traumatic gastric ulcer. In his series the 
diagnosis was based upon history of accident and gastric S3'mptoms, espe- 
dally gastric hemorrhage. In the absence of roentgen-ray confirmatory 
evidence the diagnosis oi traumatic ulcer is open to serious cpiestion. 

DuplayP Leiibe,' and iM. Strauss *’ have each reported individual cases 
I'i traumatic peptic ulcer. In each instance the }>atient made an uneventful 
recovery and the tiiagnosis was based on clinical .sym{)tomatolog 3 ’ and not 
cmnlrmed by re-entgeu-rav. 
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A review of the entire foreign literature is contained in the third edition 
of Richard Stern’s ° textbook. The first case in which the origin of gastric 
ulcer was attributed to abdominal injury was published by Potain/“ in 
1856. The onset of clinical symptoms, in a woman of 60 years, immedi- 
ately after she had received an abdominal injury, the persistence of gastric 
symptoms for eight 3 '’ears and autopsj’' confirmation of an ulcer on the lesser 
curvature penetrating into the pancreas, all combined to make the diagnosis 
of a traumatic gastric ulcer probable. 

Experimental Production of Peptic Ulcer by Trauma 

Animal experimentation was done by Ritter,^^ V anni and Gross,^^ 
to see if gastric ulcer could be produced by external trauma. Ritter struck 
a dog with a hammer in the gastric region and four da 3 's later at autopsy 
found a hemorrhagic elevation of the mucous membrane the size of a 
quarter. This elevation was surrounded b 3 '^ an extravasation of blood. 
Microscopical examination showed a separation of the mucosa and sub- 
mucosa b 3 ' an hematoma. Ritter concluded that the peptic action of gastric 
juice would have produced an ulcer in a short time. This question is open 
to a great deal of doubt, for in subsequent animal experiments of similar 
nature Quincke and Daettwyler,^* Griffini and Vassale and Matthes,^® and 
others showed tliat the mucous membrane injuries healed quickly. 

In experimental work done otPrabbits, Y anni proved that when the 
animal’s stomach was filled with food, trauma readily produced tears and 
hemorrhage of the mucosa and submucosa. In a second experiment, re- 
peated daily injuries to the area of the stomach filled with food showed in 
some animals hemorrhages in the mucosa and submucosa one to three weeks 
after the injury and in others nothing abnormal was found. In a third 
series of experiments, in rabbits that had not been fed for three days, this 
author found in one animal out of six, evidence of a localized ulceration 
after severe injuiy to the stomach area. These experiments were repeated 
b}’' Gross,^® whose findings were in the main similar to those of Vanni. 

Although these experiments were rather crude and in no instance was a 
true ulcer produced, nevertheless it was shown that when the stomach was 
full, tears of the mucous membrane and hemorrhage into the walls of the 
stomach were more frequent than when the stomach was empty and further 
that the natural tendency after such trauma was toward healing. 


Case Reports of Traumatic Acute Peptic Ulcer 

Case I 

A female adult of 31 was in a taxicab collision in March 1932. She could not 
remember the exact details of her abdominal injury but stated that she received severe 
contusions of the upper abdomen. Within 24 hours after the accident she began 
vomiting blood and noticed that her stools were tarry. For a period of two weeks 
after the accident hematemesis would occur almost daily and the stools were con- 
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tinuously black. She had frequent abdominal pain and distress after meals. The 
patient denied ever having had any gastric complaints prior to her accident. Roent- 
gen-ray examination, 17 days after the injury, showed a defect in the region of the 
pylorus and a defect in the duodenal cap with a minimum gastric residue at the end 
of six hours. The subjective symptoms of pain immediately after the intake of food 
with occasional vomiting and tenderness in the upper epigastrium persisted for almost 
a 3 'ear after the accident, when the patient first came under my observation. A second 
fluoroscopic and roentgen-ray study of the stomach had been made nine months after 
the original study and both the stomach and the duodenal bulb were reported as being 
normal. The six hour study showed a small residue in the pyloric end of the stomach. 
When I saw the patient approximately one year after the accident she was still com- 
plaining of distress after meals and occasional attacks of vomiting. The physical 
examination was essentially negative e.xcept for tenderness in the epigastrium and a 
slight secondary anemia. Repeated examination of the stool failed to show occult 
blood. A fluoroscopic and roentgen-ray examination of the gastrointestinal tract 
was entirely negative except for a colonic hyper-motility at the end of six hours. 
There was no gastric residue present at this examination. 


Case II 

A male adult of 37, who had never had previous digestive complaints, sustained an 
injury to the epigastrium in the spring of 1933, when he was forcibly struck by a 
wooden plank. Within 24 hours he began to complain of epigastric pain with dis- 
comfort after meals and occasional vomiting. There was no hematemesis. Roentgen- 
ray study, one month after the accident, revealed a persistent irregularity on the 
me.sial aspect of the duodenal bulb. His subjective symptoms gradually abated and 
when I saw him three months after his accident the only finding, on examination, was 
tenderness in the right epigastric area. Roentgen-ray study, at this time, showed a 
normal stomach and duodenal bulb. Reexamination two months later confirmed the 
finding of a normal stomach and duodenum. The gastric symptoms had entirely 
.subsided. 

Case III 


A male adult, 41 years of age, in January 1932, received a crushing injury to the 
upper abdomen when he was caught between the steering wheel and the body of a 
truck, in an automobile accident. The accident occurred about one-half hour after 
the noon-day meal. Within a few hours he began to complain of persistent dull pain 
in the epigastrium. This dull pain continued for several weeks and w'as associated 
with discomfort after meals. There was no vomiting but during the first W'eeks after 
iii.s accident the stools were tarry. Roentgen-ray studies of the stomach, three weeks 
after the injury, were reported as negative. There was persi.stent gastric distress, 
and a .second examination done two months after the accident showed evidence strongly 
:>u-;piciuus of an ulcer on the le.sser curvature of the stomach. A third roentgen-ray 
.Ntitdy four months later showed no evidence of a gastric ulcer, but the report stated 
that there wa.s marked increase in tonus and peristaltic activity. At the end of four 
hours the stomach was entirely empty and the head of the barium meal was in the 
sigmoid. I (irst .'aw tlii.-; patient seven month.s after his accident because of the con- 
tiiiued distress after eating even the simplest foods. Other than slight tenderness in 
the cpiga-itrium tiie examination wa.s entirely negative, d'he roentgen-ray study 
jiiO’-ved 5!o e-. idcnce of gastric or duodenal disease. 


i hesc casc-s arc 
rtstinittg a sliort cr 
prcscftCc ot in 


reported a.s examples of acute traumatic peptic ulcer 
utrsc. 'I'hc roentgeu-ray finding.s associated with the 
: tile stool during the first week after the accident (case 
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3) were strongly indicative of an acute traumatic peptic ulcer. The afore- 
mentioned three cases are classified as “ acute traumatic peptic ulcer with 
recovery ” in view of the history of accident, the clinical progress and the 
roentgen findings. 

Peptic ulcer following trauma and confirmed by autopsy has been re- 
ported in recent years. 

Fertig cites the case of a young man aged 28, who was kicked in 
mid-abdomen by a horse. Operation two and one-half hours after the 
accident seemed imperative. The abdomen was opened but no lesion of 
the stomach could be discovered. Several weeks later death occurred due 
to excessive hematemesis. Postmortem examination revealed the presence 
of four small ulcers on the lesser curvature. An eroded artery in the 
depths of the largest ulcer was held to be responsible for the massive hemor- 
rhage which caused death. 

A young man of 21 'W'as knoclced down by a bull and kicked in the right 
side of the thorax and abdomen. The patient was observed by Haus- 
brandtd® who investigated the case not only clinically but also histologically. 
Immediately after the accident this young man developed intense pain in the 
epigastrium and board-like rigidity of the abdomen. An operation was 
performed on the following day which showed a rupture of the left hepatic 
lobe. The liver was sutured and drained. On the subsequent days, there 
was pain in the abdomen and sensitiveness to pressure, especially on the right 
side. When the gauze was removed from the drain, bile flowed out freely. 
Assuming tlie presence of a biliary peritonitis, Hausbrandt made another 
laparotomy and found that the bile came from beneath the liver out of a 
gap in the lesser omentum. The liver suture was intact. Four days later 
the patient died of bronchopneumonia. An autopsy revealed a blood clot 
the size of a fist and some liquid blood in the stomach. On the antero- 
posterior surface of the stomach, three large and several small ulcers were 
found which were irregularly distributed and had jagged edges. The mu- 
cosa which had a blackish, brownish friable base, projected over these ulcers. 
The lesser curvature and pyloric region were devoid of them. Histological 
examination showed that these ulcers extended into the submucosa, which 
was thickened to two and one-half times its normal size. There was a great 
deal of cellular infiltration and several small hematomas. The bases of the 
ulcers were densely infiltrated with leukocytes and the upper layers reduced 
to fibers. In one ulcer, three cross-sections of the artery were seen to lead 
toward the base with walls densely infiltrated with leukocytes. The lumen 
contained thrombi which were rich in leukocytes. The bases of the two 
ulcers contained a brownish pigment. Hausbrandt believes tliat the ulcers 
arose from bruising of the gastric mucosa with consequent digestion of the 
injured part and sloughing through demarcation. 

As evidence of the rapidity with which ulcer formation in the duodenum 
mav occur following trauma the case reported by Gruber is of great 
interest. A man of 39 was struck by a falling body and died 60 hours later 
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from injuries to the abdominal thoracic organs. At autopsy a fresh bleeding 
acute ulcer was found in the duodenum. 

Chronic Peptic Ulcer Caused by Trauma(?) 

Case IV 

In October 1931, a man, aged 28 years, forcibly struck his upper abdomen against 
the edge of a table. Within a few hours after this accident he began to vomit and 
had persistent epigastric pain. Examination shortly after injury showed evidence of 
a contusion of the muscles in the epigastric region with abrasions of the skin. Pain 
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was almost constant and was aggravated for the first few weeks by the intake of food. 
The voinitus did not contain any blood and occurred after meals. Six weeks after the 
injury a roentgen-ray study showed definite and persistent deformity of the duodenal 
bulb with a minimal gastric six hour residue. Gastric sjnnptoms persisted and at the 
end of four months when the patient first came under my observation he presented a 
typical symptom complex of a duodenal ulcer. The intake of food would relieve 
the pain. Within one to two hours pain would recur and was again relieved by food 
or alkali medication. There was no previous history of any gastric disturbances. 
This man was seen by me at frequent intervals for a period of 18 months. Repeated 
roentgen study showed a characteristic deformity of the duodenal bulb. At times 
there was a persistent niche on the lesser curvature of the bulb highly suggestive of 



Fig. 2. Series II. 


a penetrating ulcer. At times the symptoms were such as to suggest impending 
perforation. " The pain was quite marked and the epigastric tenderness persisted. 
Pain in the back, in the region of the lower thoracic vertebrae, suggested the possibility 
of penetration into the pancreas. Operation was refused. 

In reporting this case as one of chronic duodenal ulcer caused by trauma 
a question mailv was placed after the word trauma because it is difficult to 
state whether trauma produced the ulcer or acted as an aggravating factor 
of preexisting ulcer disease. There was no previous history of gastric 
disturbances but of course the absence of symptoms does not preclude the 
presence of a preexisting ulcer. This man was hyper-sensitive to pain by 
the styloid pressure test of Libmany® and in view of the work reported by 
Crohn on pain sensitivity in relation to ulcer it would appear reasonable 
to state that if this man had had a duodenal ulcer prior to his accident he 
would have manifested symptoms of his disease. When I saw the patient, 
however, the factor of compensation played so important a part that it was 
difficult correctly to evaluate the degree of sensitivity. 
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The question in this case is whether or not the single trauma which this 
man sustained initiated the pathological process which led to ulcer forma- 
tion or whether a latent ulcer was aggravated and became active. This 
question is all important; for in the settlement of each case much depends on 
whether or not injury produced or aggravated the existing process. The 
adjudication of traumatic ulcer is made difficult by the fact that peptic ulcer 
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Fk;. 3. Scries III. Number 1. 

c.xists without symptoms. Spontaneous perforation or hemorrhage is fre- 
quctuly the first evidence of ulcer disease. In view of these facts well 
known n, the medical profession, ami es[)ecial!y, in view of the excellent 
power of the gastric mucotts meml)rane to regenerate (as proved by the 
rcMiks of present day gastric surgery) it becomes e.xtremely hazardous to 
tlcit trauma can produce .a chronic peptic ulcer. 

I.ituger ami .\Io!ineus““ have specified certain po.stulntes that must be 
•'alisfied hefurc trauma cati be held as the cause of ulcer. 
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Postulate 1. Proof of the absence of gastric disease prior to the ac- 
cident. 

2. The trauma must be severe and localized to the epigastric 
region. 

3. The immediate onset of symptoms. 

4. The continuation of symptoms and signs that point to 
gastric ulcer. 



Fig. 4. Series IV. Number 1. 


The proof of the absence of gastric disease prior to the accident must be 
furnished by the injured person, and quite naturally that is frequently im- 
possible. If an individual has no symptoms he assumes that he is well and 
does not consult a physician. Even if perchance that ideal condition pre- 
vails in which every individual does have a health examination each year, 
fluoroscopic and x-ray studies of the stomach would have to be done to 
prove the integrity of the gastric mucous membrane. Postulate 1, namely 
“ proof of absence of gastric disease ” can only be obtained by laboratory 
procedures. We all have learned that the presence or absence of gastric 
symptoms is no true index of gastric disease. Under a strict interpreta- 
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tioii of the postulates advanced by the above named authors few cases would 
be held compensible. 

In the literature one finds a moderate number of case reports in which 
external trauma was held to be the responsible agent for the production of 
a chronic ulcer of the stomach. Recently Ramond and Chene reported 
two such cases. In their cases, however, as well as in the case reported by 
Gerendasy,-‘ we must assume that the absence of digestive symptoms prior 
to the accident is synonymous with the absence of gastro-duodenal disease. 

Griffiths reports a case of trauma as the cause of chronic gastric ulcer 
confirmed by surgery. A laborer, aged 58, was struck in the epigastrium 
by the handle of a spade while unloading brick dust. He was transferred, 
immediately to the hospital where he collapsed and vomited blood-stained 
material. An exploratory laparotomy done six weeks after the injury 
showed the presence of an ulcer a quarter of an inch in diameter, on the 
anterior aspect of the stomach near the pylorus and lesser curvature. There 
were no adhesions to the stomach and the wall of the ulcer was slightly 
indurated. Difficulty with the anesthetic and cessation of breathing pre- 
vented surgical intervention. About six weeks later the patient had a 
recurrence of hematemesis and a month later a second operation was per- 
formed. The stomach was now found to have several adhesions to the 
abdominal wall and to the liver. The ulcer was slightly larger than when 
first seen and the contiguous gastric wall was indurated over a greater area. 
Posterior gastro-jejunostomy was performed and the vestibule of the 
stomach and pylorus excised. The patient made an uneventful recovery. 
IIi.stological examination showed no evidence of malignancy. Griffiths 
goes on to state that the patient had suffered for a short period from in- 
digestion four years prior to the accident. He further states: “When 
first examined I thought his condition was in all probability due to hemor- 
rhage from a chronic gastric ulcer which in some way had been injured at 
the time f)f the accident, but in view of the fact that at the first operation, 
si;< weeks after the original accident, there were no adhesions in the region 
of the ulcer and tliere was little induration of the surrounding tissue, 
witereas at the second operation three months later, there were several 
.adhesions in the neighborlunxl of the ulcer which had increased in size and 
its margins become much more indurated, it seems to me likelv that when 
lirA -een the nicer was in a com[)aratively acute stage and in all probability 
:^ianed at or about tiie time of the accident.” 


In. view (.»f the iiisiory of digestive disturbances four years prior to the 
;iccide!U, it is {lossiblc that trauma acted as a revealing cause of an existing 
di.'ca.us Aggravatuiii of preexi,sting disease cannot be excluded. 


vl'.r* 
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the older literature there are several reports in which the diagnosis of 
c picptic ttlcer was matle following trauma. 'I’he most interesting 
as ib.at reported by Potain,*' of which mention has already been made. 


> ::Iein reported two cases in whicli be described duodenal ulcer as 


traum.a, In tik- tirst case clescribed, a voting man of 24 
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thrown from ]iis horse, his abdomen striking the pommel. Within 24 
hours he developed severe pain after meals. Vomiting set in four weeks 
later. Four months after the accident the patient first came under the ob- 
servation of Krdnlein. There was marked gastric dilatation and epigastric 
tenderness. At operation eight months after the accident a stenosing ulcer 
of the pylorus was found and a resection was undertaken but death followed. 
At autopsy an ulcer of the duodenum with stenosis of the lumen was found. 
In this author’s second case a man, aged 48, was struck in the abdomen by 
the handle of a pitch fork and was operated upon approximately three 
months later because of marked vomiting and loss of weight. The pylorus 
was resected because of suspicion of carcinoma. The specimen showed a 
healing jiyloric ulcer. 

Stern ‘ reports the case of a 33 year old laborer who fell against a piece 
of machinery, striking himself forcibl}'- in the upper abdomen. He vomited 
the day after his injury and five days after the accident the vomitus con- 
tained small amounts of blood. For a period of eight months thereafter he 
continued to complain of pain in the stomach region especially after eating 
solid foods. Epigastric tenderness persisted. The continuance of sub- 
jective symptoms was suggestive of chronic ulcer disease. 

A 46 year old man, who had never had any digestive symptoms, was ob- 
served by Gross, immediately after having been kicked in the abdomen by 
a cow. Several hours later he vomited blood. This recurred the following 
day. Tenderness in the epigastrium was marked. Four days later the first 
evacuation was found to contain a great deal of blood. From the tenth to 
the twentieth day the stools were again bloody although the gastric symp- 
toms had practically disappeared and the epigastric tenderness was very 
slight. Although most of the symptoms abated within three months, 
subsequent inquiry revealed the fact that later on he had frequent gastric 
disturbances associated with attacks of bloody vomiting. 

In the case reported by Theim,"' a 47 year old worker with a history of 
excellent health was kicked in the stomach by a cow. Severe pain in the 
abdomen followed shortly thereafter but gradually disappeared only to recur 
within a few days. On the eleventh day he had sudden nausea and severe 
bloody vomiting. This repeated itself frequently during the following few 
days and was accompanied by marked tenderness in the region of the 
stomach. After 10 months, tenderness on pressure in the region of the 
pylorus was still present. Palpation showed increased resistance in this area. 

Levig reports a case of a 40 year old sentinel who fell in such a manner 
that the butt of his gun hit him in the stomach. The impact was so strong 
that the handle of the gain was broken. Subsequently the patient had pain 
in the epigastrium which lasted for about eight days and was aggravated by 
the intake of food. There was no vomiting. Pain gradually disappeared 
but after a lapse of several months recurred and was associated with re- 
gurgitation, heartburn and distention. Later vomiting began, occurred five 
to six hours after meals, was said to be dark brown in color and had a 
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bitter taste. Approximately one year after the accident he was seen by the 
author, who obtained the history as outlined above. Further information 
revealed that the patient had recently fainted and that he was vomiting 
frequently, often with blood, and that there was increasing pain. Physical 
examination showed a pale, emaciated individual with exquisite tenderness 
in the pyloric area and the presence of epigastric hernia. The vomitus 
showed a weak HCl reaction and contained lactic acid, yeast and sarcinae. 
The patient’s condition improved with rest in bed and dieto-therapy but 
there was occasional vomiting of a coffee-ground like substance. The 
vomitus and stool both contained blood. The possibility of carcinoma was 
considered in view of the presence of lactic acid and the coffee-ground 
vomitus. Operation was not performed. By observing his diet and with 
the institution of frequent gastric lavage, improvement was gradual and 
one year and a half later this author states that “ the patient now looks 
healthy and has no further gastric difficulties.” 

P. Miiller reports a case in which a 45 year old male fell approxi- 
mately nine feet from a ladder. He was found unconscious with blood on 
his beard and about a cupful of blood beside him. Upon regaining con- 
sciousness he complained of severe pain in the epigastric region. After 
se%'cral weeks’ rest in bed, soft diet, etc., he recovered sufficiently to go back 
to light work. Shortly thereafter he began to have nausea and bloody 
vomiting. Since then there has been a recurrence of hematemesis approxi- 
mately every two months for a period of five years. Five years after the 
injury he was admitted to a hospital complaining of dull pain in the upper 
abdomen. Pressure elicited tenderness especially in the left epigastric area. 
He had two attacks of bloody vomiting during his stay in the hospital. 
After 10 years it was reported that vomiting still continued every seven or 
eight weeks and was preceded by anorexia, nausea and bitter taste. Vomit- 
ing would relieve the symptoms. The epigastric area continued to be sensi- 
tive and the patient continued to live on a light diet. 

These case reports, from a clinical point of view, were considered in- 
dicative of the possibility of a chronic peptic ulcer having been initiated by 
c.xternal trauma. In the absence of roentgen findings or surgical intcr- 
vealitin it is difficult correctly to evaluate the role which trauma played as a 
factor in the production of these gastric symptoms. 


Agguav.vtiox 01- Ulchr Disease uy Trau.ma 

There can be no difference of opinion as to the question of trauma 
.aggravating a [leptic ulcer known to exist. The changes that follow may 
mibi or severe ilepcnding upon the character of the blow and the extent 
’>i g.!;-,tric injury, .'vs evidence of the severity and duration of .symptoms 
reuniting from epigastric injury in an individual known to have duodenal 


• T. V 4. 


Uic ‘.Oi’u'.vmg case mav be cited: 
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Case V 

A male adult of 52 was operated upon for a duodenal ulcer 17 years prior to his 
accident. A gastro-enterostomy had been performed and the patient lived in comfort 
until November 1931, when he was struck in the upper abdomen by an iron bucket. 
Immediately thereafter he developed severe pain and witiiin 24 hours began to vomit. 
Vomiting persisted for a period of two weeks upon the intake of any fluid or food 
whatsoever. The vomitus was bitter in taste, greenish in color and occasionally blood 
streaked. I first saw the patient approximately one year after his accident, at which 
time he was still complaining of epigastric pain and was vomiting at least once a day. 
Roentgen-ray study on several occasions during the year, following the accident, 
showed a well functioning gastro-enterostomy and a constantly deformed and con- 
tracted duodenal bulb. The stomach was hyperactive and usually emptied within an 
hour. There was no evidence of an ulcer along the lesser curvature of the stomach 
nor was there any evidence of a gastro- jejunal ulcer. Physical examination in No- 
vember 1932 (one year after the accident) was essentially negative except for evident 
under-nutrition and the presence of exquisite tenderness in the right epigastrium. 
During the past 13 montlis that this patient has been under my observation there have 
been periods of improvement lasting several weeks. The symptom complex of duo- 
denal ulcer as described by Moynihan was quite distinct but was less active during 
these periods of regression. Recent roentgen-ray studies continue to show a de- 
formed bulb and on fluoroscopic examination a small stream of the barium is to be 
seen passing through the pylorus and into the duodenum. Pain 30 minutes to one 
hour after meals is still a prominent symptom and vomiting occurs when too much 
food is taken. Epigastric tenderness is still present. 

Trauma in this case undoubtedly aggravated a healed duodenal ulcer 
and in addition disturbed the motor mechanism of the duodenal loops ad- 
jacent to the gastro-enterostomy, producing disturbances in the motility, 
responsible for the vomiting. This man had been free of all symptoms for 
a period of 17 years prior to his injury. External trauma in this case is 
distinctly responsible for the aggravation of a known preexisting ulcer. 

Symptoms and Progress 

The symptoms most frequently present are those associated with local 
injur}^ If the trauma is severe there may be general evidences of shock. 
Epigastric pain and tenderness are most frequently due to abdominal muscle 
injiiry. If gastric symptoms such as nausea, discomfort after meals and 
vomitin«- follow, then it is not uncommon to find pain and tenderness a 
pronouiTced feature long after the muscle injury has subsided. Vomiting 
is probably the most frequent complaint. The presence of blood in the 
vomitus or in the stool is indicative of mucosal injury. In practically all 
of the cases reported in the literature peptic ulcer following trauma occurred 
on the lesser curvature of the stomach. The danger of gastric injury fol- 
lowing external trauma is greater when the stomach is full. This has been 
shown both by animal experimentation and clinical observation. 

Hematemesis may occur either immediately or several weeks after injury 
and the severity of bleeding is in no way parallel to the extent of gastric 
trauma In the opinion of Stenu-^ the absence of hematemesis does not 
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speak against the presence of gastpc injury. Occasionally the cause of a 
massive gastric hemorrhage canndt be found at postmortem examination. 
Even when gastric hemorrhage occurs after trauma, autopsy may fail to 
reveal the cause of hemorrhage.^'AVeimann reports two cases of epigastric 
trauma followed by hemateme^ls which recurred at intervals for many years 
and at autopsy cause for the hemorrhage was not found. 

From personal observation of the five cases reported above, symptoms 
such as distress after meals, with pain occurring from 10 minutes to two 
hours after the intake of food, persisted for many months after the ac- 
cident. Epigastric tenderness and muscle spasm were frequently found 
and varied in intensity and duration. It was difficult to evaluate correctly 
the alleged symptoms because in each case the factor of compensation played 
a dominant role. 

The onset of the digestive symptoms usually occurs immediately or 
very soon after the injury. It seems rather misleading to attempt to build 
a symptomatology upon the basis of assumed pathological changes. It is 
reasonable to state that a hemorrhagic infarct precedes hemorrhagic erosion 
and ulcer formation. This infarct may be due to local circulatory disturb- 
ance, thrombosis, embolism and vasoconstrictor influences as pointed out by 
Silberstein.”' These circulatory disturbances may be interpreted according 
to the neurogenic theory of von Bergmann,'’^ as brought about either by 
spasm of the arterial wall, or by spasm of the muscular coats of the stomach 
preventing the venous outflow or causing a transitory occlusion of the 
arterial flow. 


Admitting the possibility of a hemorrhagic infarct and circulatory dis- 
turbance in the stomach following trauma, the question that immediately 
arises is whether or not ulcer can be produced by secondary infection or by 
the destructive action of gastric juice. Without entering into a discussion 
uf constitution in relation to di.seasc it may logically be asked: Can the 
application of a strong blunt force to the epigastrium produce a peptic ulcer, 
in an individual who has an ulcer diathesis? In the report of 200 cases of 
[ie[)lic ulcer, h'riedenwald noted that there was a history of trauma to 
the abdomen in 2 per cent of this group. Alattisson,'’'' in his report of 25 ' 
cases of traumatic ulcer, states that in his opinion 1.5 per cent of all peptic 
ulcers have some traumatic insult before the onset of .symptoms. The 
Olivet of .symptoms in all these individuals would seem to point more toward 


e.xteniai trauma as revealing preexisting di.sease rather than as the’eausative 


factor of such disease. 


Sg.m.uarv 

hive cases h.ave been reported in which trauma played an important part 
citlur h‘i the production or aggravatit)n of prce.xisting ulcer disease. Three 
tlu.nr live ca^es were diagnosed as acute traumatic peptic ulcer on the 
bads iti epigastric injury, th.e presence of bloofi in the vomitus or stool or 
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both, with roentgen findings strongly suggestive of the presence of ulcer. 
All three made a complete recovery as evidenced by cessation of subjective 
symptoms, absence of blood in the stool and return of the gastric contour 
to normal as proved by roentgen-ray study. 

One patient who came under my observation four months after his 
injury had a definite duodenal ulcer. Roentgen examination done six weeks 
after his accident revealed the presence of a duodenal ulcer. He was under 
my observation for a period of 18 months, during which time there was a 
continuance of subjective complaints typical of duodenal ulcer associated 
with constant epigastric tenderness. Repeated roentgen-ray study showed 
a characteristic deformity of the duodenal bulb but at no time was there 
any evidence of stenosis. 

In case 5. severe epigastric injury aggravated a preexisting duodenal 
ulcer which had been dormant for 17 years. In this patient some of the 
symptoms may have been due to disturbance in function of an existing 
gastro-enterostomy. The predominant disturbances, however, were as- 
sociated with duodenal ulcer activity. 

A number of cases were reviewed and cited in which the diagnosis of 
traumatic ulcer was made clinically, in some cases confirmed by autopsy and 
in others by operation. Cases proved by autopsy invariably showed mul- 
tiple ulcerations of the gastric mucous membrane. In many of the cases 
the diagnosis was based on clinical symptoms only, the roentgen-ray not yet 
havin®" come into use as a diagnostic aid. In this group, as well as in the 
small group in which surgery confirmed the diagnosis of traumatic ulcer, it 
was assumed that the absence of gastric symptoms prior to the injury pre- 
cluded previous gastric disease and spoke for a normal integrity of the 
crastric mucous membrane. Such an assumption is not correct, for at the 
mitopsy table scars of healed ulcers have been found in individuals who had 
not given any history of gastric symptoms. Furthermore, we know that 
ulcer disease may exist for many years and the first sign of such disease 
may be perforation or hemorrhage. If trauma were a factor in the pro- 
duction of chronic peptic ulcer it would be reasonable to expect its frequent 
occurrence after gastric surgery. That this is not the case speaks for the 
excellent regenerative power of the gastric mucous membrane. 

Experimentally produced ulcer in animals readily heals. No one has 
ever been able to produce a chronic ulcer in animals by external trauma. 
The natural tendency in injuries to the gastric mucosa is toward complete 
healino- This is further borne out by the absence of symptoms and the 
undoubtedly prompt healing when the gastric mucosa is irritated by the 
oassin^^ of one of the larger stomach tubes. Not infrequently one sees 
crastric mucous membrane in the gastric content after extractions. Ap- 
parently there is rapid healing of the denuded mucosa. _ 

It is interesting to note that the majority of cases quoted are in the 
German literature and that in 1927 the German State Insurance Office 
went on record as denying any relation between trauma and gastric ulcer. 
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Conclusions 

1. Acute traumatic peptic ulcer may follow the application of a strong 
blunt force to the epigastrium. The tendency in these cases is toward com- 
plete healing. 

2. External trauma as a factor in the pathogenesis of chronic peptic 
ulcer is still a debatable question. If we assume that the absence of 
<^astric symptoms prior to the trauma indicates a normal gastro-duodenal 
tract, then we may say that chronic peptic ulcer may be caused by external 
injury. However, in view of accumulated experience we know that the 
absence of gastric symptoms does not necessarily mean absence of gastric 
disease. Gastro-duodenal ulcer may exist for years and produce no symp- 
toms. It seems reasonable and logical to state that trauma does not pro- 
duce chronic peptic ulcer but rather reveals preexisting ulcer disease. 

3. Preexisting ulcer disease may be aggravated by external trauma. 
The resulting disability depends upon the severity of the trauma and the 
pathological changes initiated by the accident. 

'riiis subject has great medico-legal importance. It has never been con- 
clusively proved that one single trauma can produce a chronic peptic ulcer. 
In order to prove that trauma can produce a chronic peptic ulcer there must 
be roentgen-ray evidence of a normal gastro-duodenal tract within a com- 
paratively short time prior to the accident. If there then follows abdominal 
injury and subsecjuent roentgen-ray proof of an ulcer is obtained and such 
evidence persists, then we may justifiably state that trauma has produced 
a chronic peptic ulcer. Otherwise the asstmiption that a chronic peptic ulcer 
was produced by trauma is entirely speculative. 
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V, A REPORT OF ITS DISTRIBUTION 

By S. J. Parlato, P, J. LaDuca, Buffalo, Nciv York and O. C, Durham, 

Chicago, Illinois 


Although the first studies of the caddis fly emanations were made in 
Buffalo and the Niagara frontier, it was soon realized that this allergen was 
not confined merely to this locality/ An effort, therefore, has been made to 
determine the extent of distribution of this fly. The stimulus to do this 
was supplied by the numerous inquiries which have been received from 
physicians throughout this country and Canada as to the presence of this 
fly in their respective communities. This report also includes studies of its 
distribution in various sites in Buffalo and nearby rural districts. Daily 
counts of its emanations have been recorded and charted, much like the 
familiar pollen counts which arc annually made in many cities. 

A five years’ search for data has necessarily been confined to books and 
monographs on insect life. Entomologists both here and in Europe have 
made numerous contributions on the distribution, structure, various stages 
of development and life habits of the caddis fly. J. T. Lloyd - states that: 
“ The I'richoklcra occur in all parts of the earth where any insect life can 
exist but their greatest abundance is reached in the northern temperate zone. 
All known caddis worms inhabit fresh water except a single species from 
New Zealand that lives in the ocean and a well known terrestrial species of 
luirope that lives in the moss of tree trunks.” Such eniinent entomologists 
as Rlapalek," Struck ‘ and Elmer ^ who identified over 50 species of caddis 
flies, have reported that this excitant of asthma and hay fever has a wide 
dislri!)Ution in Euro()e. 

'i'his fly flourishes in North America because the continent is covered 
with numerous lakes, rivers and ponds. Cornelius Betten," an acknowl- 
edged American autlu)rity on the caddis fly, states in the introduction of his 
forthcoming bulletin: ” 'I'he total number of genera reported for the North 
.\mericasi continent, including also (Ireenland tind the West Indies, is 123 
and the number of species, as listed in this report, 568. Of these species 
2(d are from the Utiited St.ates and Canaria east of the Mississippi River 
.and 271 from the western pttrt of these countries, and from Greenland, 
< esural .\merica and the West Indie.s. Thirty-six additional species have 
'o far Itceu lister! as common to tlie areas east and west of the Mississippi 
Kiver but that nmnber will tloubilcss be very greatly increased as further 
'’Indies are made.” 


\’*.‘rhie' ’ writo that ai)out 100 sjiecies fit caddis flies were found within 
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a radius of 30 miles from Madison, Wisconsin. He is of the opinion that 
they are found throughout that state. Pie also quoted Ulmer to the effect 
that this fly is seen abundantly in Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan and Canada. 

Field studies have been made by us along the American shore of Lake 
Erie, visiting such large cities as Cleveland and Toledo. Great numbers of 
caddis flies were seen, particularly at the many summer resorts which dot 
the lake shore between these two cities. A trip about the City of Toledo 
was undertaken with Dr. Karl D. Figley who had previously stated that 
the caddis fly was not seen there.® The visit revealed to him the presence 
of collections of flies about the street electric lights, around the lights of fac- 
tories as well as homes and, what was particularly interesting, they were 
also found in places where he had usually seen mayflies which he has re- 
ported as excitants of asthma and hay fever. He concluded that the caddis 
flies were numerous enough as to constitute a fairly common but heretofore 
overlooked cause of allergic symptoms. 

Studying the New York State fauna, Sibley “ found 80 species of the 
caddis fly. The residents of the Niagara frontier have long been familiar 
with this fly. The daily newspapers of both the Canadian and American 
cities annually publish stories, usually humorous, arising from the observa- 
tion of the exceedingly great numbers of these flies during the summer 
months. Several field trips have revealed that this fly is found in abund- 
ance on the American shore of Lake Ontario and along a number of little 
rivers which empty into it. The Adirondack and Catskill Mountains with 
their numerous lakes and rivers, the Finger Lakes and Lake Chautauqua 
constitute an extensive habitat for this fly. Since these places are much 
favored as summer resorts, hypersensitiveness to the caddis fly should be 
considered in the treatment of patients who may be residing only tem- 


porarily in these places. 

The emanations of the caddis fly consist of crescent-shaped hair and flat 
squamous epithelia which are shed by the two pairs of wings (figure 2). 
The hair is readily identified with the low power of the microscope. By 
exposing to the air an ordinary glass slide which has been smeared ivith 
vaseline'^ or oil, the presence or absence of these emanations can be de- 
termined by microscopic examination without the use of any staining ma- 
terial (Figure 3.) Along with his pollen counts, one of us (O. C. D.) 
has reported'’ the presence of these fly emanations in the air of the following 
cities • Buffalo Cleveland, Toledo, North Chicago, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Port Arthur Canada (figure 4). As time permits, it is expected that he 
will report on the presence of these emanations m other well known cities. 

Our next step was to determine the extent of its distribution in various 
sites in the City of Buffalo and its suburbs. Twenty-four hour exposures 
of oil-smeared o-lass slides were made at several parks, hospitals, residences, 
hLls and downtown office buildings. (It should be stated here that prac- 
tically all of the principal business section of this city is situated within one 
and a half miles of Lake Erie and the Niagara River.) Caddis fly hairs 
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• ,r tlin characteristic structures of the fore and hind 

Fig. 2. Photomicrograph showing tnc irregular margins indicate 

^vings of the caddis fly. The denuded po^ identification of these 

the loss of hairs and scaly * ade by the typically crescent-shaped hairs and 

emanations on any exposed or size and therefore do not permit ready 
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recognition. (X^O.) 
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To establish the daily relative intensity of distribution of this allereen, 
glass slides were placed on the tower of the United States Weather Bureau 
which is situated about 200 feet above the street level (figure 6). The plan 



■n-, nf trlass slide which was exposed at the Buffalo Weather 

Burea^f' leoteniber 1931 ^ Presince of caddis fly hair indicates that they are found 

of over 200 fee. ,bove the s.ree., (X «..) 
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was to Study these emanations in a manner similar to polleii counts. Daily 
counts were begun early in July 1931 although the first swarm of flies was 
seen on June 20. The study was continued through the summer until 
September 23, a few days after the end of the ragweed season. For the 
purpose of comparison, daily counts were also made during the month of 
August 1932. (See figure 1.) Incidently, it has been observed that the 
1932 fly season opened on June 15 and in 1933, June 8. This variation 
in the onset of its season is an important diagnostic point since, like the 
various pollens, it cannot be said that there is any set date for the initial 
ai)pearance of these flies. 

I'urther study of this graph shows wide variations in the atmospheric 
counts of these emanations. At best, this represents only a relative in- 
tensity of distribution. It must necessarily admit of some inaccuracy be- 
cause these hair particles while counted like pollen grains probably do not 
readily adhere to the glass slides as they lack the sticky surface or spiculated 
margin which pollens possess. Furthermore, recent observations of the 
habits of this fly such as attiviction to lights, tendency to fly near the ground, 
etc., lead us to believe that these counts are considerably lower than expected 
for the number of flies which are seen. This is especially true for the 
month of July. The high counts record the days not only when large num- 
ber.s of flies were seen but also when their flight was aided by moderate 
winds. It was also noted that rain or a very cool spell, especially with 
northerly winds, caused a considerable reduction in their number, while 
hot sultry days favored their increase. 


In this report, no emphasis is placed upon the mpnbcr of species which 
have been seen in these ditferent places. In the Buffalo area alone, several 
sjiccies have been identified, including the very small T. inicropliilidae to the 
eoinmon /. liDuiophilhUic (figure /). Skin and eye tests, which have been 
liiadc with emanations of all these species, gave identical positive reactions. 
Structui ally, the hairs are fundamentally the same for all the species. 
Moieowr, extiacts whether made from batches of sejiarate species or 
>eser.i! v.srietie.i tijgether, gave similar positive tests, fmmunologically, 
ilu* ! ) iiliDpiiYii give group reactions just like the various members of the 
gi {.nnih and like the Lcphluf^tcra which include a large number of 
NpvCK's oi butterflies :uul moih.s."' 


SUM.MARV 


>ti:<iie‘. by leading cniomologists show that the caddis fly is extensively 
.tnu! no; only us the Tnited .States atul Canatla but also in Eurone. 


, ...... ... V .jv.iivs uuii e.,4uiiuui imi also in ivurope. 

i hn field ^tsi.iies have demonstrated that the caddis fly is not confmcil 
d,;. to lir.n'alo ami tlic .Viagara frontier but is also seeir along the Great 
y’'*- '■y'-era! .States anrl Cana<b which border on them. Its 

i.,,; ,,?.:,,.'. tuercio-re oust b-e con^tdcretl a pos>!ble factor in the etiology 
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Fig. 7. These flies were caught by passing 
of flies around a street corner light in Buffalo, 
is the most common one. At the extreme nght 
midges (Cliiroiioiitidac). Note the quantities 
throughout the slide. (Xd-) 


an oil-smeared glass slide through a swarm 
The large fly is the T. limiiophilidae which 
is the T. micro philidac. The other flies are 
of caddis fly hairs near their wings and 


of the asthma and hay fever of people residing or on a vacation in this part 

TUrprSice of these emanations can be definitely established by the 
examination of exposed glass slides, the method being s.mdar to that of 

pollen determinations for any community. , i .w 1 • .c 

Examination of glass slide exposures have revealed that the haiis of 

this fly were found in various parks, hospitals, residences, hotels and down- 
town business office buildings in Buffalo. No emanations were seen in 

rural districts, six miles beyond the lake and Niagara 

A study of the daily relative intensity of distribution of this allergen 111 
Buffalo elicited wide variations from day to day during the summer months 
of 1931 and 1932. Like pollens, the amount of emanations which are 
found in the air is influenced by the ordinary meteorological factors such 
as temperature, humidity, velocity and direction of the wind. 

A number of species of the caddis fly family have been identified, the 
Limnophilidae being the most common. Structurally, the hairs are the 
tame for all the species. Immunologically, the Tnchoptera give group re- 
actions. In this respect, they act like moths and butterflies and the various 

members of the grass family. 
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A CASE OF PERSISTENT LYMPHEDEMA INVOLVING 
THE LEFT ARM, LEFT FACE, AND 
LEFT THORAX 


By Ramsdell Gurney, M.D., and Franklyn Huber, M.D., 

Buffalo, Nczv York 

This case is presented because of the paucity of reports on persistent 
l3'niphedeina in the locations present in this patient. 

Case Report 

On Ma}’ 17, 1933, a white, unmarried, 16 year old American girl came to the 
Out-Patient Department of the Buffalo General Hospital for treatment of persistent, 
painless swelling of the left arm and left side of the face. According to the girl's 
mother, the child was taken to a doctor at the age of six weeks for an infection in her 
left eye. At that time the doctor called attention to the enlargement of the left arm 
and left face which until then the mother had not noticed. From that time on the 
arm and face have been persistently and markedly swollen. At the age of 13 months, 
the left hand became ‘'infected” and since then, approximately twice a year, there 
have been infections of varying severity, involving the hand alone or hand and arm; 

. occasionallj' the face is involved. The doctor who observed these infections is un- 
fortunately deceased so a more exact description cannot be given. At the age of 10, 
the patient was seen in another hospital for a similar infection, and a diagnosis of 
“ weeping eczema ” was made. Since she has been under our observation she has had 
no skin lesion other than a red, elevated, non-tender area, 2.5 cm. by 1.5 cm., on the 
radial side of the first phalanx of the left index finger. This broke down in tlie 
center and healed in two days without any discharge; consequently, no culture was 
possible. 

Both the mother and the patient report a slight improvement, especially of the 
facial swelling in the intermenstrual period, with the swelling most prominent just 
preceding and during the actual flow. This was borne out by careful and frequent 
measurements, the largest variation at an\' one time being 4 cm. in the elbow region. 
Catamenia started at 14 years of age, lasts four to five days, and occurs every 28 da 3 -s 
with no irregularitj'^ but is accompanied bj" severe cramps on the first daj'. There has 
never been anj’' pain in the arm or face and the only sjmiptoms are those of tenseness 
and heaviness. 

The mother is 40 ^-ears old and well. The father is living elsewhere and cannot 
be found for questioning. However, the patient’s mother was acquainted with her 
husband’s motlier and father, and she remembers both of her own grandparents and 
parents in whom, and also in her five brothers and one sister, there was no swelling 
of any of the extremities or face. Her onh’^ other child, a boy, aged 15 years, is 
living and well. The patient’s birth was ensj" and without instruments ; weight 10^/2 
pounds. She was nursed by her mother for three months and walked at nine months. 
During tlie teething period she had convulsions, the exact nature of which was unde- 
termined. In early childhood she had measles, mumps, whooping cough, chicken- 
pox, pneumonia and tonsillitis. The tonsils and adenoids were removed at the age of 
nine vears. For tlie past five yeai's the patient has been well except for occasional 
gastrfc distress not related to meals. 

* Received for publication March 2, 1934. 

From The Service of Oavton W. Greene, M.D., Buffalo General Hospital, and the 
School of Medicine, University of Buffalo. 
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On physical examination the patient is 64.5" tall and weighs 125 pounds (56.8 
. temperature 98.6° ; pulse SO and ec[ual in both arms ; blood pressure, left 
100-i 10/68-72, right 100-110/70-80. She is rather pale. Her behavior and conver- 
sation indicate normal intelligence. Her face is distorted by a smooth swelling of the 
left cheek which also involves the upper lid and ear. The forehead and scalp are not 
involved in this swelling, nor are the tongue and pharynx. The left ear is scaly and 
slightly thickened. There is no papilledema and the fundi appear normal. The skin 
over the left thora.x, posteriorly and anteriorly, seems slightly thickened to the touch, 
hut no pitting edema or dilated veins are present. Actual measurements with a caliper 
show the left che.st to be 18 cm. and the right chest 15.2 cm. thick. The left breast 
is definitely larger than the right but not enough so as to be considered abnormal. The 



FlGt'KE 1. 


icu 


■•u 1 


Uj'iper v.xtrcmiiy i-> greatly swollen — the hand and forearm more so than the 
i .irm. I lie skin is pale, smooth and pits on firm pressure. The depression, after 
■ure. p/lv' and tile indentation persisLs for some minutes. Both arms are the 
!•.■J)g£h by meamremem, .■\.ll the other extremities are normal. Ho enlarged 
-h mdr.. are [eilpalile. The s[.leen is not felt, 'file rest of the physical examina- 


'rcfc'. ant. 


! .! 


< 1 


fmdlng. were as follows: r.b.c. 4.050.000: hemoglobin 81.6 per 
: wdi.e. .5.200, with poiymorphonuelcars 60 per cent, lymiihocyte.s 40 
c c.s.iinm.'tion v.'a> negative, llie Kahn test was negative. Serum 
!. .md globulin 2.70 gm, in 100 c.c. X. P, X. 28 mg. per 100 

'2 e.jirmm sng, p.er lUO c.c. Blood chlorides 454 mg. per 100 c.c. 


1 

.H : 
. i'rinc 
4 OJ 


* 


j. ;,r 


14 


: blood taketi witlmut a tourniquet and after both arms 

wa’-. left lo.f» vohimcj per cent, right 16.5 volumes per 
orption showed 60 minutes for ab,sorption on 




' -lU: 

< n tile sett arnt. Both chest.-., anterior and poaterior, h.ad 
;e nwiabedic r.atc v.a-> tniim-j 12.2, 
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Radiographic examination of the upper left extremity did not show an}’^ patho- 
logic lesions affecting either the size, shape or character of the bone density. It 
showed a very much enlarged shadow of the left arm as compared with tlie right one. 
The space between the skin and the muscle was very much widened and the density of 
the muscular structure was increased over that of the opposite arm. The hypodermal 



Figure 2. 


space showed a net-work of fine lace-like shadows which apparenth^ was a thickening 
of the subcutaneous tissues from the long-standing lymphedema. Tliis net-work is 
apparently characteristic in tlie roentgen-ray of the trabeculation of an elephantoid 
state. Radiographic examination of the chest made in the lateral, oblique and 
posterior-anterior positions shows slightly increased density in the left chest which 
may be increased density of the soft tissue overlying this portion of the chest in the 
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Discussion 

It seems reasonable to assume that this is a case of congenital obstruction 
to the lymphatic drainage of the left side of the face, left arm and the left 
thorax. The absence of history of swelling in any member of the family 
and the fact that the legs are not involved, takes this case out of the group 
described by Milroy ^ and Hope and French.- The absence of cyanosis and 
dilated veins, and the normal oxygen content of the venous blood rule out 
the possibility of venous obstruction as the cause of the edema. The per- 
sistence of the swelling and its presence since birth are inconsistent with 
angioneurotic or endocrine factors as the precipitating cause.® The history 
is definite, certainly as pertaining to the arm, that no infection preceded the 
swelling. Since that time there have been repeated infections both of the 
hand, lower arm and face which, unfortunately, we have been unable to 
observe. Thus, there is doubtless an elephantoid state present at this time, 
which fact is borne out by the roentgen-ray findings."* Presumably, the 
lesion is at the point where the left jugular, left subclavian, and left broncho- 
mediastinal trunks enter the thoracic duct. It is not impossible for these 
three to join, just before their exit into the thoracic duct, in a common 
duct which might be involved in a congenital obstruction. Or again, the 
right lymphatic trunk might have undergone excessive growth during em- 
bryological development, thus giving a reversal of the usual findings and 
resulting in a left lymphatic duct draining the left side of the head, the upper 
left extremity and the left chest.® With such a condition, a congenital 
stenosis of this duct would not seem out of the realm of possibility. Of 
course, any interpretation of the cause of the obstruction is only conjectural. 
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SANGRE IMPURA IN MORA 

A STUDY OF SYPHILIS AND CERTAIN OTHER DISEASES IN 
THE POPULATION OF MORA COUNTY, NEW MEXICO 

Bv Walter Clarke, M.A., M.B., L.R.C.P. (Edin.), F.A.C.P., 

Neiv York, N. Y. 

Background 

In the north-central part of New Mexico, in a region of rare scenic 
beauty and filled with the legends of the purple sage, “bad men,” cow- 
boys and cattle kings, lies the \dllage of Mora, county seat of Mora County, 
a Spanish-American community in a state 60 per cent Spanish-American. 
Mora, a town of about 1,000 inhabitants, is surrounded by low mountain 
ranges, in the narrow, fertile valleys of which are numerous hamlets con- 
sisting usually of a dozen or so families, a general store and post office, a 
scIkjoI house, and sometimes a tiny Roman Catholic church. The pic- 
turesque. but often insanitary dwellings and other houses are built of 
adobe. Mora lies on a rough dirt highway 32 miles from Las Vegas and 
75 miles from 'i'aos. As the narrow roads branching off from the high- 
v.ay to the hamlets on either side arc all but impassable to motor traffic, 
travel from the hamlets to the local metropolis of Mora is principally by 
wagon or on horseback. Indeed, the inhabitants travel on foot from place 
to place (wer the mountain trails more quickly than the motorist can go over 
the naigh roads, obstructed as they often arc by boulders, mountain streams 
ami mini. 

•About lO.CiOO people live in Mora County, a territory approximately 
twice tile area of Rhode Island, d'he mountainous western portion of the 
county is more thickly populated tlian the eastern mesa region. Just what 
portion of the inh.abiiants are Spanish is not known, but in the western 
part of Mora County nearly every family bears ;i Spanish name and most 
''pv.'ik tadv Spani.^b, though many have been born in New Mexico and their 
!orel>ears have been in the United States for several generations. Some are 
descendants oi the earliest Sjianish settlers antedating the English settle- 
mcm.^ on the .\li;uuic Coast. Creat pride in their pioneer ancestry is felt 
l>y '.nch Lunilies, and they not only resent being called “ Afexicans,” but 
iuv\ svuh comiescension upon the “ Anglos ” whose families have no 
aah t'lsiiantic history and who. in most cases, have but recently arrived in 
A.iv. Mexico, Nu >ecret i.s made by Mora inhabitants of the fact that 
L. iuv i.nnoH's ha\c in their veins a str.'un of the blood of the oldest 
potnccs ■. ‘O tr.c -.otuliwest — the Indians. 

a ‘.cry mrge pj'»»purtion of the adult population of Mora County 
>r-no.'Js an interpreter is necessary in f)rder to comnumicate 

Even the children iii the public sclu>ols have dif- 


Engb’-h. 
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ficulties with English, so that the instructions given to them must be trans- 
lated into Spanish if one wishes to be understood. 

In his narrow valley, the typical Spanish- American inhabitant of today 
lives much as his ancestors did a hundred years ago. He has his little plot 
of land from which he harvests beans, pumpkins and chile. He has a cow 
or goat which supplies him with milk and cheese. He raises corn which he 
grinds himself or which he takes to a neighbor for milling. He has little 
or no money, especially now when there are few jobs to be had as shepherds 
or in the fruit orchards of Colorado. His food is, therefore, of the 
simplest: coffee, beans, pumpkins, corn, chile (both fresh and cured) and 
cheese. Little milk is drunk even by children except as a diluent for coffee. 



Fig. 1. Women and children awaiting the opening of a diagnostic clinic. 


The family water supply is drawn from an unprotected well, or from the 
ditch that trickles down the valley from hamlet to hamlet. A privy with 
open vault stands near the ditch. In the summer-time flies are everywhere, 
and especially after heavy rains the ditches and wells are often heavily 
polluted. 

In jNIora County large families are fashionable, or at least numerous 
pregnancies are customary although due to fetal and neonatal deaths many 
women who have had 10 or 12 pregnancies have but two or three living 
children. But sickness and death are viewed with considerable stoicism, — 
what Providence does is good, think the Spanish father and mother of 
Mora. Pain, illness and infirmities are borne with resignation and prayer, 
for medical care is not available to the majority of families. It may be 
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many miles to the doctor, —at this writing there is but one in the whole 
western part of the county. Usually there is no money to pay for medi- 
cine, even if, as is often the case, the doctor is willing to render his services 
fmatuitously. Because of these economic factors, and due to the fatalistic 
attitude of the people, more than half of the illnesses ending fatally progress 
to the termination without the alleviating care of a physician. 


Organization 

In New Mexico beyond the boundaries of Alora County are many Span- 
ish communities essentially similar to those roughly .sketched above. As 
the health and medical problems of the state are largely the problems of 
these people, the State Bureau of Public Blealth considered it necessary to 
a proper understanding of the needs of the state, that a medical study should 
be ma<le in a typical Spanish-American county. Even a superficial con- 
sitleralion of the previously known facts, such as the high still-birth rate, 
suggested that syphilis might constitute an important factor in the health 
of these under-privileged communities. It was known that typhoid fever 
was prevalent, and it was suspected that Malta or undulant fever might 
occasionally occur. 'I'he aid of several state and national health agencies * 
was enlisted, and Mora County was selected as presenting a reasonably 
typical rural [xjjiulalion. In this county an intensive study was made of 
syphilis and certain other diseases, the presence of which might be dis- 
covered by means of examinations of the blood. 'I'he blood tests were 
supplenientetl by a limited clinical e.xanfimation of certain cases, as will be 
explained bebov. 

1 he writer, representing the .'\merican Social Mygiene Association, 
uuiU rinuk to make such a study in Mora County as part of a general studv 
of me state health jjroblems. In the general survey tuberculosis, syphilis 
asm inahnitriiiou were to l)e cmisidered, while in Mora Countv svphilis 
v..as to be especially ."tudied for the first time, so far as is known, in a 
Sp.midv-.Xiuerican population in the Cnited States. Such a study, it was 
believe'l. v.oitld throw light upon the liealth problems of comparable Spaii- 
j;h'Atneric.-m eonmiunilie^ throughout the southwestern part c»f the United 




.\tier the neve'.-'ary ledmica! services were provided, the first })rohlem 
tl’at oE imluciug an adequate and representative numher of 
to prv>e!U themselves !or e.xamination. With the 
;reat di-tan.ee,>. ar.d the lacl: ui conveyances, this was 
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111 late October 1933, a competent public health nurse took up head- 
cpiarters in Mora and, with the advice of the Director of the State Bureau 
of Public Plealth and of the local Health Officer, began the preliminary 
organization of the survey. Her procedure was to visit a selected hamlet 
and interview the school teacher, always a leading figure in the village, and 
persuade him or her to announce the holding of a free diagnostic clinic in 
the hamlet on a specified date. The children were asked to convey the 
message to their parents and friends. The announcement was repeated 
every day by the teacher, and the date written large and clear on the school 
blackboard. Next, the nurse visited the post office, a center for the dis- 
tribution of all local news and gossip, made the arrangement clear to the 
postmaster and posted a notice in Spanish. Then she visited all the homes 
in the. hamlet and asked everyone to come to the diagnostic clinic. 

All of these discourses had to be carried on in Spanish, for which pur- 
pose as well as for others, a young man called “ Gonzalo,’' was employed. 
The people were told that “ a doctor from New York ” — a rare curiosity in 
Mora County — would hold a clinic on a specified day and those who came 
could be examined for sangre iiiipiira (bad blood). Sangre impnra, to 
Spanish-Americans, is not necessarily syphilis, but is a comprehensive term 
covering a wide variety of pathological conditions which, rightly or 
wrongly, are attributed to “ bad blood.” 

The diagnostic clinic team consisted of the public health nurse, the 
Spanish lad, Gonzalo, and the writer. Eacli morning early the team set 
out from Mora in a dilapidated car. loaded with equipment, for a drive of 
five to fifteen miles over rough roads to the appointed village where the 
clinic, opening at 8:30 a.m., was conducted in the district school house or 
mission building. 

Some Experiences 

The work of the nurse had been well done, and a large part of each 
village's population came for examination. Some came because of the 
opportunity to obtain free medical advice; many came out of curiosity to 
“ see the doctor from New York.” Most, however, came because the 
clinic provided the most exciting event which had occurred in these villages 
since “ Billy the Kid ” had frequented this region. Stern orders had fre- 
quently to be issued to keep the citizenry from crowding so closely about 
the table where blood specimens were being taken as to hamper the work, 
and it was often necessary to dispatch Gonzalo around the exterior of the 
school house to persuade the people to leave the narrow windows where 
thev obstructed the meager light. In several villages a holiday was de- 
clared. In one a band of young men who had chosen seats where they 
could look through the windows and see the doctor and nurse at work, kept 
up a continuous serenade, singing to the accompaniment of guitars and 
banjoes. They followed the team to its second appointment, continuing 
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the music with even greater enjoyment. When a person showed pain or 
even, fain.ted, as occasionally happened, the serenaders endeavored to key 
the music to an appropriate minor note. The clinics were evidently a great 
social success, and a good time was had by all, even by the “ fainters ” who 
suddenly found themselves the center of much sympathetic attention. 

Unaccustomed as they were to the sight of blood in a syringe, a few 
men and women, and a few children, fainted, and such is the power of 
suggestion that when one individual suffered an attack of syncope, there 
were sure to he others. Great excitement was caused by several individ- 
uals who, under the nervous strain of unaccustomed medical attention, in- 
advertently had fits. The exclamations and prayers of the deeply impressed 
hy-standers added to the commotion caused by the characteristic expressions 
of ei)ileptic seizures. 

The language difficulties were numerous and constant. One woman 
who appeared to be ill was asked to describe her trouble. She replied “ Me 
feel weak.” “Where do you feel weak?” asked the doctor. “In my 
head,” she replied. Further questioning brought out the fact that she had 
a headaclie. young man complained of pain. “ Where is your pain? ” 
lie was asked. “ In my valentine,” he replied, placing his hand over his 
heart ! 

'I'he apprehensions of many of the.se simi)le people at the prospect of a 
needle eulering their veins were often amusing. A young woman, whom 
the nurse had previously asked to come for a blood test, arrived just as the 
eijuipment was being packed for the return to klora. “ Why do you come 
'<1 late? ” smilingly asked the nurse. “ All day I have been in church pray- 
ing {nr courage to come,” reiilied the girl. “ Well, now, you tell me if it 
Inirts.” said tlie nurse and, choosing a needle, she quickly and deftly drew a 
specimen of blood, “Did that hurt?” asked the nurse. “I hardly felt 
it,” replied the girl. “ Of course you hardly felt it,” said the nurse. “ Tell 
me. do you think it was your prayers or my skill that saved you from pain? ” 
“ ( )l5.” said the girl. “ it was my prayers.” 

To eucomage children to subnvit to the blood test, a liberal supply of 
o.uet^ v.a> provided and each child who allowed a specimen to be taken 
v.;;- gp.rj’. a piece of candy. Sf> successful was this pr(jcedure that a care- 
ful v..!tch h;nl to be kefit to {)rcvcm would-be repeaters from effecting the 
excii.ange ;* ''Virond time. 

( M the ir.dividu.ib from whom ^pecimens were taken all but one were 
b ars i;*. tlu,- f niud St.ites anci ail but eighteen spoke .Spanish and had 
r=:nr,c-. In ot'n.cr word-, t.ur group was almost e.xclusively native 

i- an >;■ ir.i-!t- .\nu-ric:uis. 


ilov'. :h:; Ds.sn.'o>srir th.txics W't.aK Goaun'ciKU 

; g pvri. '-l of fonr week', 21 di; 

'.rv C.vM ;;; do’rict 'Cie •>! I'.uu-C' eswept in tiv 


fi wee.g', 21 o'f.agno-tic dirncs were held. 4'be 


e m>tance;i — three 
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were held in missions, and two in a convent. The applicants for examina- 
tion were assembled in the school house and enrolled by the teacher. Hav- 
ing arranged the school desks and a table for our equipment and provided 
for rapid sterilization of needles and syringes by boiling over a kerosene 
stove, the nurse and the writer proceeded to take specimens first from adults 
and then from the school children. A total of 1,674 specimens was taken, 
and 1,646 were successfully transported to the laboratory and examined. 

Arrangements had previously been made with the State Public Health 
Laboratory at Albuquerque for testing blood specimens for syphilis by the 



Fig. 2. Mora men awaiting their turn in a diagnostic clinic. 


Kahn and Wassermann tests,* for Malta (undulant) fever by an agglu- 
tination test and, in the case of Mora inhabitants, for typhoid fever by the 
Widal test. Each working day the specimens were taken 32 miles to Las 
Vegas and mailed to Albuquerque. The limited facilities of the laboratory 
made it necessary at first to restrict to about 100, the' number of specimens 
sent each day. During the last few days of the study a larger number was 
sent. 

* During the Mora County Survey, the State Public Health Laboratory employed the 
standard Kolmer two-tube Wassermann test which uses 0.1 c.c. serum in each tube. The 
antigen used was the C. and L. Wassermann antigen as supplied by Dr. Kolmer from 
the Research Institute of Cutaneous Medicine, Philadelphia. All the sera that were either 
Wassermann-positive or Kahn-positive were set up again using the four-tube Kolmer 
Wassermann test. In this 0.1, 0.05, and 0.025 c.c. were used with 0.1 in the control. Two 
tubes were used in the Kahn test with 0.05 and 0.0125 c.c. of antigen suspension respectively 
and 0.15 c.c. serum in each tube. The antigen was the standard Kahn antigen as supplied 
by the Digestive Ferment Company, Detroit. 
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While specimens were being taken, each person was asked a few simple 
questions, such as "Are you quite well?” and in the case of married 
females, " How many times have you been pregnant? ” and " How many 
of your children are living? ” Individuals who showed obvious signs of 
illness or infirmity were asked to wait to see the doctor. Others who, on 
their own initiative, requested an interview with the doctor, were invited to 
remain until all specimens had been collected. Those so selected — in all 
about 200 men, women, and children — ^were interviewed and given a brief 
clinical examination at the conclusion of the clinic. After obtaining, 
through an interpreter, a brief history of the principal complaint, a rapid 
clinical examination was made, giving especial attention to the circulatory 
system and the central nervous system afterwards. Simple suggestions 
were given to each person so examined as to what each might do to improve 
his or her health, or to remedy a defect. 

ft is of interest to consider the obvious medical conditions found among 
those examined clinically, bearing in mind the fact that this examination 
was necessarily superficial due to lack of time and because the only instru- 
ineius available were a stethoscope and a pocket Hash-light. 


Cli.nmcal Co.xninoN’s Pound 


.\uioug the most frequent conditions met with were impetigo contagiosa 

and scabies, W'hole families were encountered with these conditions, in 

part a retlection of the unhygienic conditions under which they live. .A 

lew ca.scs of psoriasis and one or two rare skin diseases were found. 

< iirmuc constipation wtis a frequent complaint, esjiecially among women. 

C hiamic gall-bladder disease was diagnosed in several cases. A few cases 

believed to have chronic duodenal ulcer were discovered, fn one region, a 

valley north of Mora, was found a surprising number of large goiters, 

tr.'iceable, it is believed, to the water supply. 

A ci.nsiilerable mmihcr of cases of tuberculosis was found, including 

twu boys with !;y}>hosis, three, luiierculous joints, one, tuberculous rib, and 

two vam's in which a ciinietd tliagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis was made. 

In ’."nrcc oi thc;-c ca.->es of tuberculosis, syphilis was established as a cciinpli- 

catifig factor. One hoy with tuherculous kviihosis an<l the two cases of 

pitiuu iia.ry t«ncrcuuis'.> were touvul also to have ])Osilivc Wassevnrann and 

ft is (psite }K>ssih!e liial the two cases in which a clinical ditig- 

'i-» active puhn*>nary Uiiicrculo.si.'. was made and who were ffjiind later 

suicv ^irotsgiv po.'.uive \\ a-^>ermaim ami Kalm blotal retictitjus, did not. in 

t, i;.:vc t;:biTcu!o.d>. PAr it is bv no means alwavs easv, elinicallv, to 

* * * * * 

:v. !. t-n a.ctsvc tuiH'rcuUi>is atnl active syphilis. Certtiin genera! 
it 'tatnani oj early >yphiiis. sucii .as loss of tippctite atid of 
-s we.ikr.C',^. nrPetl ivmpcratisre, headaches, chest [>ains, gas- 
are* janudicc, arc sympioms which re.:a-rnble those of tn- 
tae 'Ssv.n.'iars stage nX ■«iphi!is, p.atieiUs tnay sutfer from 
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bronchitis and sore throat and nearly always present inguinal, cervical or 
other regional adenitis. Chronic syphilitic skin lesions and chronic syphi- 
litic laryngitis are occasionally mistaken for tuberculosis. Pulmonary syphi- 
lis can cause alterations of lung tissues resembling those of tuberculosis. 
Where these two diseases co-exist in a patient the prognosis generally 
becomes more grave and treatment of syphilis must be carried on with 
great discrimination avoiding the iodides and using the arsenicals only after 
cautious treatment with the heavy metals and then, only in small doses. 
Since, with the facilities available, pulmonary tuberculosis could not be 
definitely ruled out in the two cases mentioned above, advice regarding 
treatment was based upon the assumption that both tuberculosis and syphilis 
were present. 

Among other conditions found were: One case of blindness probably 
due to ophthalmia neonatorum, several cases of senile cataract, one’ .of 
tracoma; one enormous hydrocele in a boy of seven years, one gonococcal 
arthritis, one acute gonococcal urethritis; one vaginitis in a girl of three 
years; four cases of chronic otitis media following measles or scarlet fever; 
one case believed to be carcinoma of the rectum, and one believed to be 
carcinoma of the cervix. An interesting case of purpura hemorrhagica, 
which had suffered an operation for appendicitis and gall-bladder disease, 
was examined and diagnosed. 

One of the most interesting cases observed was that of a boy 16 years 
of age showing some features of the rare syndrome called osteopsathyrosis 
• or Lobstein’s disease. This lad had china-blue sclerotics and one iris was 
brown and one was blue. Pie was small and weak for his age and distinctly 
subnormal mentally. There was, however, no history of pathological frac- 
tures. Most subjects suffering from this disease, believed to arise from 
defective calcium metabolism due to endocrine dysfunction, die in infancy. 
The fact that our subject survived may indicate a minor degree of dysfunc- 
tion. Osteopsathyrosis is sometimes associated with congenital syphilis 
but in this case the Wassermann and Kahn tests were negative and none of 
the numerous stigmata of congenital syphilis were present. 

Malnutrition was apparent in a great many of the children seen. A 
consideration of the diet of these children, — the preponderance of beans, 
chile and pumpkins, the lack of fresh fruit, the failure to use^milk even when 
the family possesses a cow or goat, accounts for a considerable part of the 
dietary deficiencies. The New Mexico State Agricultural College, as a 
part of the health survey of the state, is studying the diets prevalent in 
typical communities, and more careful observations and measurements than 
the writer was able to make are to be included in another part of the general 
survey of nutrition among the New Mexican children. 

It is convenient to discuss the clinical manifestations and -the epidemiology 
of Malta fever, typhoid fever, and syphilis, in connection with a considera- 
tion of the laboratory reports of blood tests for these conditions. For the 
purpose of this paper, Malta fever and typhoid fever will be discussed only 
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briefly, reserving for the consideration of syphilis the major part of the 
space available. 

jMalta Fever 

Zvlalta, or unclulant, fever, is a specific infectious disease which has been 
reported with increasing frequency in the United States since its manifes- 
tations and methods for its recognition have become better known to the 
medical profession. It is characterized by a remittent or undulant type of 
pyrexia, a prolonged course associated with enlargement of the spleen, 
anemia, loss of weight and vitality, constipation and sweating. The onset 
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the ntortaliiy low, atul the convalescence prolonged. The 
iiu-lsh-iisss is the causal organism. 'I’lie sources of infection are 
. g' .'it.-i. -'heep. aval swine, atty c>r all of which nuiy constitute a reservoir 
uotatu. Tiw dirvase is harbored in the genitalia of the male animal 
tia- uterus uml nunuinary glands of the female animal. .Among 
ila O’. -va-e i> tr;m>!niitcd by sexual intercourse, so tliat it is in a 
: ■* ver.erc.'d dise-ise.'" In man. M.alta fever is not lielieved 

;iv:vu.u.v.cab!e per.--on to person directly. 'The disease is traus- 

•. ui.iu by tile mge^ttiiu of milk, by contact with the jiroducts Dt 
1.;. ‘U ■.uLs't-.d asnui.ib. and p>os<tbly i.»y other contacts witli infec- 
i! the poii.al ui etury in iiumans is tlie gastro- 

u rouc.-.u. . ne.'U-.brar.e, atjd pro!>a!jlv tlircatgh .abrasions of 
ch'ar tiiat p-,:r.'o5i> r.duig un'^tcrih/efi jniik frran in- 
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fected cows, or goats, or acting as mid-wives to infected cows, she-goats, 
ewes or sows, are likely to be exposed to infection. 

Our studies indicate that the Spanish-American families in Mora County 
commonly possess one or more cows or goats, and a pig or two. The milk 
of cows or goats is customarily used without boiling. One of the principal 
occupations of Spanish-Americans in this region is the care of great flocks 
of sheep. It might be anticipated, therefore, that if Malta fever is common 
among domestic animals, it might also be frequent among the inhabitants. 

Agglutination tests for evidence of Malta fever were made on blood 
specimens from 1,621 inhabitants of Mora County in the course of this 
study, with the result that a total of 73 specimens, or 4.5 per cent of all, 
were positive. However, among the positives, only one, or 0.06 per cent 
of the total specimens, gave a reaction in dilutions as high as 1 in 80. It is 
believed, as pointed out by IMitchell and Humphreys,’^ that in man moderate 
degrees of positive reaction may be due to antibodies derived from ingested 
milk and may not indicate active infection or acquired ' immunity. Rei- 
mann ■ states tliat positive agglutination in dilutions of less than 1 in 80 is 
not significant evidence of infection. Twenty of the individuals giving a 
positive agglutination test for Malta fever were examined and questioned 
with the following results : none presented any symptoms or signs of Malta 
fever; none had any illness resembling Malta f.ever within the past two 
years ; all used unboiled milk of cows or goats. 

It is possible to draw only tentative conclusions from the findings briefly 
mentioned above. If Malta fever exists in this group, it is apparently of 
subclinical variet}". The individuals who gave feeble positive reactions 
may have developed an active immunity, or small amounts of antibodies 
from ingested milk may have caused agglutination in low dilutions. In 
any case, it does not appear from this feature of our study that Malta fever 
is a serious medical or public health problem in Mora County. Neverthe- 
less, all of the individuals examined were advised always to boil milk before 
using it, and to wash their hands carefully after caring for animals. 

Typhoid Fever 

Typhoid fever, on the other hand, is recognized as one of the most 
serious problems of Mora County, and indeed of the state.^ During 1933 
there was a small outbreak of typhoid in the town of j\Iora and several 
cases occurred elsewhere in the county. The water supply of the town is 
drawn from wells, man}' of which are unprotected. The house fly is a 
great nuisance, especially during the warm season. As mentioned, there is 
no pasteurization of milk, nor is boiling of this article of diet customary. 
A part of the population has had anti-tj-phoid vaccination, but due to laclv 
of funds this prophylactic measure has been curtailed during the past two 
years, so that with the lapse of time and diminution of the effectiveness of 
previous vaccination, a larger and larger number of people have become 
susceptible to this disease. 
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Since about 90 per cent of vaccinated individuals give a positive Widal 
test, specimens for the Widal test were taken, in the diagnostic clinic in the 
town of jMora, only from unvaccinated individuals, with the object of dis- 
covering carriers and cases of “ walking typhoid.” In Mora a total of 295 
specimens was taken and of the total specimens tested, 34 or 11.5 per cent 
gave a positive Widal reaction. These positive specimens gave results 
classified by dilutions and by sex, as follows: 

Taiu.1i I 


Dilutions 


Number of positive reactions by sex 


1 - 20 . 
1 - 30 . 
1-10. 
1-SO. 
Over 1-SO, 


’I'otal 


Male 

1 

0 

7 

5 

0 


Female 

6 

1 

7 

6 

I 


13 


21 


When we consider that these individuals were apparently healthy, that 
tyiihoid carriers may give a very weak Widal reaction, and that only unvac- 
ciiuiied iiuiividuals were tested, it seems probable that these 34 cases are at 
least potentially carriers of typhoid fever. Of the 34 cases giving a positive 
Wiilal, 12 Were children in .school, 12 were housewives, 3 were farmers, 
;md 7 iuui other occupations. Rosenau " states that among carriers, females 
(.mnurnber males 4 to 1. In our group, however, of the total of 155 fe- 
males and 140 males e.xaiuined, 13.5 per cent of the former and 9.3 per 
tent oj the latter gave ])ositive Widal reactions. 

'i'he nii'St frequent focus of infection in typhoid carriers is in the gall- 
l.kidder a.nd the bile ducts, the organism escaping in the feces, 'riierefore, 
the !?e\t .-tep in finding the carriers of typhoid in Mora is to examine the 
fecv'; oi ihn.^e who have positive Widal tests. As rapidly as possible this 
S' being done, not, liov.ever, riveriooking the need for better sanitation of 
tile v.ater and milk Mtpply, and the necessity for better personal and home 
jiygienc. 

Syphilis 

An mq.tr'ison exi>'s in tile Miutiiwesi that syphilis is verv [n'evalent 
nq the Sp.mi 'h-,\mi:ricans. Imleed, [tiiysicians have told the writer that 
> A’lSe'-e u rc.'iciics proportions enna! to that <.)f syphilis among the 
‘ t;--, r r.egvt r,-, lluTi' v,ere in Xew .Mexico Certain indicati^ans of a 
-a j pain'. pivval-mcr rale '-uch, for example, as a high stilbbirlh r.ate, but 
■' * 4 ; ■'■.a’ nt>- '■vp!n!'.’. prev.uc’.ice rate m Mora (, ounlv is not verv dif- 


*** r<rc 


-e believe to cxi.-t generally in the k'liitefl States. 
1 saaecs tne general prev.alence of svph- 
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Serological tests of individuals in Mora County gave clear positive results 
in 5.8 per cent of the bloods of 1,646 men, women and children over 6 years 
of age. Of the total group, children from 6 to 11 were 2.5 per cent syphi- 
litic, males 12 and over 6.9 per cent, and females 5.7 per cent. 

The epidemiology of syphilis in Mora County presents no unique fea- 
tures. Although this district is far removed from great centers of popula- 
tion, syphilis finds its way into the village homes in the characteristic way. 
It is said that soldiers returning from the World War brought syphilis with 
them, and some of these same former soldiers were found, in the course of 
the study, to have late manifestations of syphilis. . In normal times, par- 
ticularly in the summer, many Mora men go to Colorado, or even to 



Fir 4 One of the school houses in which a clinic was held ; the methods of conveyance to 
■ the clinics. 


Wyoming, to work as shepherds, or on the great ranches. Ordinarily they 
return to"their families in Mora but first they may go on a spree in Cheyenne 
or Denver Some cases of syphilis have been attributed to such workmen. 
However, not too much responsibility for the spread of syphilis is to be 
placed on the returning soldier and laborer, since there are well-known 
houses of prostitution in Las Vegas, and one even in the small town of 
Mora To these brothels many of the men and boys of Mora turn for 
sexual o-ratification, and from them they carry syphilis into their homes. 
Wives Sid mothers are infected, and they in turn infect the unborn children, 
which accounts in part for the high still-birth rate previously mentioned. 
Tt is stated by Mora citizens that no unusual amount of sexual promiscuity, 
not orooerly called prostitution, exists among the inhabitants of Mora, but 
al Lses of syphilis were found in which infection had occurred through 
inthnate ‘contact with a friend in the course of a temporary alliance. 
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One of tlie hopeful aspects of the problem among the Spanish-Americans 
is their frank and rational attitude toward syphilis. Surprisingly little 
stigma is attached to sangrc impitra. No embarrassment on the part of 
infected individuals was observed when they were questioned about the 
disease and the sources of infection. Prophylactic measures are practically 
unknown among them. Sanitary arrangeinents being ^vhat they are — no 
running water in homes, no modern toilet facilities — it is doubtful whether 
the prophylactic potentialities of soap and water used after exposure have 
been tried out by many ivlora inhabitants. Insofar as syphilis and gonor- 
rhea are regarded as serious diseases, they are looked upon as afflictions 
which an inscrutable fate holds in store for those who satisfy sexual hunger. 

Various manifestations of syphilis were found among the individuals 
selected tor clinical e.xaminations- in the diagnostic clinics. As previously 
tttetuioned. those chosen for this procedure were the obviously ill,. and those 
who especially asked for medical advice. The most frequent syphilitic 
conditions found were ocular and cardio-vascular syphilis. Interstitial 
keratitis was found in four individuals. Other conditions of the eyes, 
believed to be manifestalions of syphilis, were optic atrophy in a case of 
tai)es dm'saiis, and one case of syphilitic iritis. Aneurysm in a woman of 
about M) years was of interest. She presented suprasternal pulsation, in- 
equality of the pupils and of the radial pulses, and a dry cough. In this 
case the W'as.Nenuann and Kahn tests were positive. Aortic incompetence, 
prob.ibiy of syphilitic origin, was diagnosed in one ease and confirmed by 
positive Serology, Sewral [tersons complainiitg of substernal pain and 
>hort!iess of breath, and liaving a loud ringing second sound in the aortic 
area, were iselieved to iiavc syphilitic aortitis.. L'lceration of the leg in a 
\‘.om;ni of da years, wiio had h.ad a diagnosis of syphilis and several iitjec- 
of steoarsphettamine several years ))revionsly, was believed to he 
syphilitic. Xodttlar cutaneous syphilids, .serpiginous in fort)), were o);served 
In one patient who later showed a positive Wasserntaim and Kahn. No 
syphilitic chancres were found but. as it was impossible to stri[) every pa- 
tient. t.biv negative finding is not very signiticaiU. 

It i- a!v..av', in.tcresting to consider wliether sypiiilis shows anv special 
.>r prejl-aniicint type lO niani festalion in a distinct racial or nationaliiv 
Such a (p.u;-tioi5 has i’-een raised witii regard to ilie .Spanisii- 
tvi i-optdati* -n of tlie -'onthwe-st, Insotar as the population studied 
s t <tu.’:ty i-, topical of the Spanish-.\me.ric;iJis of .\'ew .^^e.xic(^ one 
‘.i'.u >v|(hi!;- i-. .o.j|),t.-ir,iia!ly similar in its predomiuasu anatomical 
L'-:’. lit yip(ub> !!i tb.e white part the population of tlie I’nitefl 
r,;.;-, , die ou\5ou^ dtlferei'-Cf^ lieiisg attributable to the geti- 
.. ‘O .-.sre. Ihu few ot tlie infec£e<l individu.'ils in .Mora 

i..'i '.er (i.el ,1 o.t.i.d tV't oetore .and ojdy i'r»e gave a bistorv ai 
' i’, c.n.r.n;:;t I. ;;,k-r .,ueh cireum'ta.r.ces it was ik.j >tir- 

■ ' .i-K.ouad 'pphilitiv [e-.jon.i. 
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Tlje 1,646 specimens of blood collected in the diagnostic clinics were 
submitted to two tests at the State Laboratory, namely, the Wassermann 
and the Kahn tests. For the purposes of this study specimens were classi- 
fied as positive if the laboratory report indicated a strong (4-j-) positive 
reaction in both tests, or a strong positive reaction to one test and a weak 
positive to the other, or where one test was a strong positive and the other 
test a negative. Weak .positives to one test and negatives to the other were 



Fig. 5. A mother and diildreii wlio came to a diagnostic clinic in 'Mora County, X. xkl. 

classified as doubtful, as were also weak positives in both tests. Fifteen 
specimens, or 0.9 per cent, were thus classified as doubtful. 95 or 5.S per 
cent as positive, and 1.536 or 93.3 per cent as negative. It is to be remem- 
bered that a negative Wassermann or Kahn test does not rule out the 
possibility of syphilis. 

In Z^Iora Countv very little indeed is done for the prevention of con- 
genital SA^ihilis through the treatment of syphilis in pregnant women. 
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Prenatal medical care is not usually obtainable by women living in isolated 
villages, and even in the more accessible communities poverty prevents most 
women from consulting a doctor until the onset of labor. Plence, sero- 
logical tests of pregnant women, the only practicable way of discovering 
95 per cent of cases of syphilis in them, are not made. If syphilis is not 
discovered and treated, still-births and neonatal deaths are the frequent 
results. Some congenital syphilitic children survive in spite of intra- 
uterine infection and these show the characteristic stigmata of congenital 
syphilis. Of such ca.ses a few were observed in the diagnostic clinics in 
Mora County. 

It is recognized that syphilis in pregnancy ends in still-birth in 25 per 
cent of untreated cases, and that of live-born infants of syphilitic women, 
20 per cent die iti early infancy.'* Consequently since so many syphilitic 
pregnancies end in still-birth or neonatal deaths, one does not expect to find 
a high ssqfiiilis rate in young children. After the age of puberty the syphilis 
rate among children tends to rise due to acquired infection. In view of 
these facts, children of the youngest age group were not expected to show 
a Very high percentage of syphilis. In the IMora County study only one 
chiUl uiuler six years of age was given the serological tests. 

'Fable 2 gives the results of blood tests of 1,646 individuals classified 
by se.s:, age attd serological tests for syphilis, 

C)f isulividuals between 6 attd 12 years of age who were given the 
\\’a.'«serniann an.d Kahn tests at the diagnostic clijiics, 2.5 per cent gave 
cl^’ur ptisiiive reaction. 'This percentage may be compared with the esti- 
mated prevalence of wjihilis among children in the United .States generally, 
winch jr believed to be above 2 per cent. In such an age groiq), while some 
ac<a!ired .'.yphiiis may [lossibly be present, most of the cases are believed to 
he c..nge!!it.al in their origin. Of the total group of all ages over 12 years, 
the pv.-riod of lite wheii ac<}uired syphilis becomes of increased importance, 
nt gave \>o-o.tive W'assermann or Kahn or both reactions. 'Fhe 
rewitage of p>ositive reactions was in the age group from 31 to 
iO. In tiii^ group 12 per eeiU were found li> have piasitive Wassermanns 
■r kalui- or both. The females of tliis group showed a percentage of 
> --uivc' 'ouH-what hlglier ti'.an the males, namely. 12.1 per cent for females, 
..■'0 i! , pvr ceiu tor males. i he next highest percentage was in tlic group 
S' t>> .''0 ve.'ir.s )>t age, which sliowed IU.4 per cent positive f<jr both 
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Table II 

Distribution of Blood Wassermann and Kahn Reactions of 1646 Individuals, by Age Groups 

and Sex 

Male 


Total Positive Negative Doubtful 


Age Group No. % No. % No. % No. % 


6-11 years 93 12.S 2 2.1 90 96.8 1 1.1 

12-21 years 295 40.5 6 2.0 288 97.6 1 0.4 

22-30 years 107 14.7 13 12.2 91 85.0 3 2.8 

31-40 years 77 10.6 9 11.7 67 87.0 1 1.3 

41-50 years 70 9.6 11 15.7 58 82.9 1 1.4 

51 and over 77 10.6 5 6.5 69 89.6 3 3.9 

Not given, 9 1.2 0 0 9 100.0 0 0 


Total 728 100.0 46 6.3 672 92.4 10 1.3 


Female 


6-11 years 104 11.3 3 2.8 99 95.2 2 2.0 

12-21 years 351 38.2 11 3.1 339 96.6 1 0.3 

22-30 years 159 17.4 8 5.0 151 95.0 0 0 

31-40 years 140 15.3 17 12.1 122 87.1 1 .8 

41-50 years 84 9.1 5 5.9 78 92.9 1 1.2 

51 and over 71 7.7 3 4.2 68 95.8 0 0 

Not given 9 1.0 2 22.2 7 77.8 0 0 


Total 918 100.0 49 5.4 864 94.1 5 0.5 


Both Sexes 


6-11 years 197 12.0 5 2.5 189 95.9 3 1.6 

12-21 years 646 39.2 17 2.6 627 97.1 2 0.3 

2'?-30 years 266 16.2 21 7.9 242 91.0 3 1.1 

31-40 years 217 13.2 26 12.0 189 87.1' 2 .9 

41-50 years 154 9.3 16 10.4 136 88.3 2 1.3 

51 and over 148 9.0 8 5.4 13/ 92.6 3 2.0 

Not given 18 1.1 2 11.1 16 88.9 0 0 


Total 1,646 100.0 95 5.8 1,536 93.3 15 0.9 


males showed 7 per cent, and the single females 2.5 per cent positives. In 
the married group the males provided 8.9 per cent, and the females 7.9 
per cent positives. These figures would lead one to believe, and quite 
correctly, that many women are infected in the sex relations of marriage. 
Syphilis is often a familial disease. 

Some comments may be made upon the distribution of positive Wasser- 
mann or Kahn tests, according to occupational groups. Table 4 gives this 
information. 

Of the total of 1,646 individuals tested for syphilis, 659 individuals of 
both sexes were attending school. In this group 1.8 per cent were found 
to have positive serological tests. Individuals engaged in housework num- 
bered 378, and of these 8.2 per cent were positive. There were 344 men 
and women who described themselves as farmers, and of them 8.7 per cent 
'were positive. Classified as “other occupations” were 212 persons of 
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Table III 


and over, by Marital Status and Sex 
Male 



Total Positive Negative Doubtful 


Marital Status No. % ■ No. % No. % No. % 


.Single 158 35.9 11 7.0 145 91.8 2 1.2 

Married 214 4S.7 19 8.9 191 S9.2 4 1.9 

Wid., Div. or Sep 2.1 5.2 4 17.4 18 78.3 1 4.3 

.Not given 44 10.2 4 9.1 39 88.6 1 2.3 


Total 4.59 100.0 38 8.7 393 89.5 8 1.8 


Female 


Single 124 21.2 3 2.5 121 97.5 0 0 

.Married 367 62.9 29 7.9 336 91.5 2 0.6 

Wid., Div, or Sep 62 10.6 8 13.0 54 87.0 0 0 

.Not 'given 31 5.3 4 12.9 27 87.1 0 0 


Toi.d 584 100.0 44 7.5 538 92.2 2 0.3 


Both Bcxcs 


Single 282 27.6 14 5.0 266 94.3 2 0.7 

M.irried 581 56.8 48 8.3 527 90.7 6 1.0 

NVid., Div. or Sep 8.5 8.3 12 14.1 72 84.7 1 1.2 

N<^t giwii 75 7.3 8 10.7 66 88.0 I 1.3 


i'ot.d 1,023 100.0 82 8.0 931 91.0 10 1.0 


wiujsu S.O per cvm wvrv positive. Tlie hij^hest percentage of positive \Va.s- 
ATinaini Kahn were fonntl among iho.se who gave their occupation as 
tvacher.s. Of 53 teachers who suitmiited to the Wa.ssennann and 
Kahn te^t.s. *^1.4 jjer cent were tli.scovered tt) have positive reactittns. 


rente 

v.lhde: 

■■vphj'.i 


nnv 


Di.sci’.ssio.x 

fu V. hat extent may the liiiflings in Mora C'oumy he Cftnsidered as 
-entative ilk* SpanL'>h'.\merican ptJpulation of Xew Me.xico as a 
heiieved that the l,(>4t» persmts who had hlood tests for 
V tvpre^entaiivc of the geiu-ral Spanisli-.\merican popnlatifui of 
1 hey Were nn.-'ciected aiu! included an adeejuate numher of 
» fenndv, .n ail at;e,> except children lielow six years. Ihlt the 
N.iphacal e cation and the p<.or tr.Uk.portatiou facilities oi .Mora C'ountv. 
ih ;r,ce of .my la.rye Cer.tcr of population may well Ic;i<l to the svtpposi- 
'pul.if.ou ft tui" cuea'.ty i>. more protected and !e>s e.xpo.ied to 
sp.uoKh.-d.merk.-su p.-puiatior* .,f a nu.re nrh.an county, 
.'•.d'.'fv't, U ■>ei.n5'. proh.alde that the pvevaler.ce of svphiii'. in 
i'o .. .'vlex’co i,. .appro.xtntaiely iiu- ^anie a-, that discovered iff 
h e ’.p'. ; a i;e- el-i e, here appdic.alde, the jirevalef:rc r.ate of 


O.u- 

'J'-a;;, 
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Table IV 

Distribution of Blood Wassermann and Kahn Reactions of 164:6 Individuals, bj' Occupation 

and Sex 


Male 



Total 

Positive 

Negative 

Doubtful 

Occupation 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

In school 


44.3 

7 

2.2 

314 

97.2 

2 

0.6 

Housework 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Farmer 

283 

38.9 

25 

S.8 

253 

89.4 

5 

1.8 

Teacher 

26 

3.6 

3 

11.5 

23 

88.5 

0 

0 

Other 

96 

13.2 

11 

11.5 

82 

85.4 

3 

3.1 

Total 

728 

100.0 

46 

6.3 

672 

92.2 

10 

1.5 

Female 

In school 

336 

36.6 

5 

1.5 

328 

97.6 

0 

.9 

Housework 

378 

41.2 

31 

8.2 

345 

91.3 

2 

.5 

Farmer 

61 

6.7 

5 

8.2 

56 

91-.8 

0 

0 

Teacher 

27 

2.9 

2 

7.4 

25 

92.6 

0 

0 

Other 

116 

12.6 

6 

5.2 

no 

94.8 

0 

0 

Total 

918 

100.0 

49 

5.3 

864 

94.1 

5 

.6 

Both Sexes 

In school 

659 

40.0 

12 

1.8 

642 

97.4 

5 

.8 

Housework 

378 

23.0 

31 

8.2 

345 

91.3 

2 

.5 

Farmer 

344 

20.9 

30 

8.7 

309 

89.8 

5 

1.5 

Teacher 


3.2 

5 

9.4 

48 

90.6 

0 

0 

Other 

OM 

12.9 

17 

8.0 

192 

90.6 

3 

1.4 

Total 

1,646 

100.0 

95 

5.8 

1,536 

93.2 

15 

.9 


Spauish-Americans in the towns and cities of the state is somewhat higher, 
and the 5.8 per cent prevalence of syphilis in Mora may well represent the 
minimum extent of the disease in the Spanish-American part of the popula- 
tion. If 60 per cent of the population of New Mexico is Spanish-American 
this would mean that, of the 250,000 Spauish-Americans, about 14,500 
have syphilis. 

In this connection it is of interest to compare the results of the survey 
in j\Iora County with serological studies in rural and village populations in 
other states. Of the male workers in a rural coal-mining community in 
West Virginia, 2372 Americans were 5.1 per cent and 778 foreign-born 
were 6.4 per cent positive. Physical examinations of several thousand 
men working in lead and zinc mines in Oklahoma and Kansas showed that 
8 per cent were syphilitic. On the Cherokee Reservation, North Carolina, 
1080 Indians serologically tested were 6 per cent positive. On the Klamath 
Reservation, Oregon, 5.9 per cent of the Indian inhabitants were presum- 
ablv syphilitic. In a serological survey of 30,090 individuals in five rural 
Negro southern population groups in [Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, North 
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Carolina, and Tennessee, 8.7 per cent of all children under 15 years of age 
were found to be syphilitic (largely congenital) ; 26.2 per cent of females 
over 13 vcars were positive; and 24.5 per cent of males. In Mora County 
it will be remembered that the prevalence figure for the entire group was 
5.8 per cent, and that, of these, children were 2.5 per cent positive, males 
over 12 years of age 6.9 per cent, and females 5.7 per cent positive. 


Co.VCLUSIOK 


A thumb-nair’ sketch of Sangre Iniptira in Mora,” would picture 
the j)redominantly Spanish-American population living under adverse hy- 
gienic and economic conditions, as having a high prevalence of subclinical 
Malta fever, constantly threatened by typhoid fever, and presenting syphilis 
a.s a .serious health and medical problem. The facts regarding the preva- 
lence and epidemiology of syphilis are such as might be expected in such a 
coinmnnily, except that 5.8 per cent of the whole population infected is 
perhaj)s an unusually high rate for an isolated rural white population. The 
.'pread of syphilis by family contacts and by prostitution is the same as in 
many communities. However, the histories and clinical manifestations of 
.sypbili.s in infected individuals reveal an unusual situation, namely, an 
almo.st ctnnplcte lack of knowledge regarding this disease and its treatment, 
aufl virtually tottil absence of available medical care for the prevention of 
the late crippling and fatal manifestations of sy{)hiHs. The problem of 
mvjdical c.are, then, is the most urgent one both for the preservation of the 
lives ;md health <jf infected individuals and for the prevention of the spread 
of .'ypiliills, for by mcKlern treatment syphilis in a majority of cases can be 
pnicldy rendered non-infections. 

{:i acconlance with this principle, all persons in w'hom a diagnosis of 
:^yphili> '.v.'is m.'nlc in the course <jf this study were asked to report to the 
t 'nunty Health Ouicer and to arrange for treatment, either as j)rivate pa- 
tient ■; ur as recipients <>i medical relief under the slate relief plan. The 
■.vrtier c.'samiued many of the infecterl individuals and advised with tlie 
HiaitJt (Jhiccr reg.arding their treatment. Of tho.se who may be cla.ssified 
a- p.'ivatc patictUo, tliere were very few indeed. Of the many c!a.ssified as 
i?.di.;ent fcuiesus, e-peciaily those in the early stages of the disease, a 
are now rtceiviiig eanttpetent treatment. 

5mpro'.r<l -,:cr.m,-inic conditifuis will greatly aiil the efforts of the local 
a; . t-Ui, m- n;cs.j ainl iwahn aut^ulritic^ in provifimg ade<juate medical care 
vt.'-nnw ir.t’.i'ure"- iii Mora t omUy. .Vot only will indiviriuals be 
-'i 'e -bK'dn nw'hcal care as private patients, but it is hoped that 


:Usv 


medical avid sujuta 


ry* ."ervtce.^ luav soon be m- 


^ c.ir. proeal,,- additif-nsal prf.teciion again.-it .M.aUa 
at d.vre.j'-e in. tlie prev.'dence of typlnaid fever, arid 
ti prj verU nian.y of the dr-'a-ter-; suov attribuf.'ible to 
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EDITORIAL 


THE EFFECT OF TOBACCO ON DISEASES OF THE BLOOD VESSELS 

For many years physicians who have been particularly interested in 
vascular diseases have had a definite clinical impression that the smoking of 
tobacco, and particularly of cigarettes, has played some part in the etiology 
of thromboangiitis obliterans. Opinion has been divided, however, as to 
whether the use of tobacco was nierei 3 ' a contributing factor to the progress 
and svmptoms, or whether it actually caused the vascular lesions. Statistics 
have .shown a very low incidence of non-smokers among patients with this 
disease, less than 2 per cent in The Mayo Clinic series, compared with 26 per 
cent in the control group, and a high incidence of heavy smokers, 61 per cent 
compared witli 26 per cent in the control group. In contrast, White and 
Siiarber found no essential differences in consumption of tobacco by a large 
grotip of persons with angina {)ectoris when compared with their controls, 
allhougli tobacco has been considered to have some relation to this syndrome 
also. Definite clinical improvement has been reported following cessation 
of the use of tobacco in many cases of thromboangiitis obliterans, and al- 
though the sinmkaneous use of rest and other therapeutic procedures may 
have been in part accountable for this, improvement has seemed less definite 
:u5<i relapses more fre(|Uem when smoking was continued. 

•Maridock and C(jller htiye demonstrated vtisoconstriclion, as indicated 
by a fall of the cutaneotis temperature of men during a test in which ciga- 
reue> were stnoked, and this work has been corroborated in tests made on 
ap}»r< -.\itnately tv.()-thir<ls of a series of both normal men and patients with 
thrsJiubuangiitts obliterans ;u i he Ma\'o Clinic, \ hisoconstriction is an un- 
tavof.iblc iiuhieuce in cases of arterial disease, not onlv thromboangiitis 
o!)hier,ait^ but the occlusive types of arteriosclerosis tmd the vasos[)astic 
«h 'tnrt .Uico a.> well. It the circulation is alread\‘ badly itnpaired it is easy 
;>> •'ve !n>w repealed vas(/Con>trictioji may cause definite e.xacerbation of 
■.ytr.p*,. aU' and eveti cojuribute to tissue destruction, '['his factor of yaso- 
e? a re,‘ti< <u tiiight expliitt a <ie!eteri<ais eifect of tobacct; in all types fd 
’..o.’-tlu' ds"<e;ise,>. otice liury have developed, but fails to e.xjrlain the low 
sr.adence ot n‘<ri-.>mtd;ers .auf! ti’,e high incidence of heavy smokers among 
iticot- with lhr.<mbi<ang!itis obliterans. 

i be- scC'.iu work i»i liarkavv ;md Sulzbierger, and their resfiectivc co- 
.. 1 n is', | v:r. c!‘i'ntivn y of the .'-kin to e.xirtscts ot t(<bacco has suggestc<l 
.'iU-..;;'. r t vp; ni.i'asi ot tlje relaison.-hip oi titlc-cco rattoking to ihromho- 
-’•noo- obhirra:;- .^tdd.erger found th.at 77 per cvni of patietits with thi.. 

p-.o'o'.tdy, r.an|are*’l with do per cettE of c<a5tr.>i merles, 
:v;;t t'<.?up;ired witli ottly 2 (t per Cent ui 

im: the e-vfracs-. tt-cd were ratia-r cawentrated arid 
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the possible significance of this work. If, as Sulzberger has suggested, one 
considers thromboangiitis obliterans as an idiosyncratic or allergic disease, 
using “ allergy ” in its broadest sense, and if tobacco is the most common 
allergen, the relative rarity of the disease among the heavily smoking popu- 
lation as a whole is made compatible with the abnormally high incidence of 
smoking and heavy smoking among patients who are afflicted with it. The 
few non-smokers and persons not sensitive to tobacco may have an idio- 
syncrasy to some other irritants or even to some bacteria or their toxins. 
It is difficult, however, to conceive of the pathogenesis of the localized 
definite and permanent organic changes in the blood vessels as the result of 
allergic or even of idiosyncratic reactions. It is difficult to understand why 
they usually appear years after smoking was begun, and in spite of con- 
tinuance of smoking may recur only at intervals of months or years. There 
is no precedent for the production of such a disease through idiosyncrasy 
to an inhalant. Possibly there is some analogy to idiosyncrasies to certain 
drugs. Further confirmation of Harkavy and Sulzberger’s work among 
larger groups of patients of more varied nationalities is desirable. 

Thei'e is certainly sufficient clinical and experimental evidence to warrant 
that patients with thromboangiitis obliterans be forbidden to use tobacco, 
whether one considers it as a mere vasospastic influence or as the funda- 
mental cause of the lesions. However, let it be remembered that in the 
light of present knowledge thromboangiitis obliterans is only a pathologic 
entit}' the etiology of which may be multiple. Let it be remembered that 
some patients with proved thromboangiitis obliterans have never smoked 
tobacco, that a not inconsiderable number have used it sparingly, and that 
not all the patients tested have given positive skin tests to extracts of tobacco. 
If the percentage of possible chance positives is subtracted from the statistics 
of Sulzberger and Harkavy, respectively, there remain only 41 and 66 per 
cent of cases in which tobacco could be considered the primary factor. It 
should not be considered that the etiology of this interesting disease is 
definitely settled, and the minds of physicians should be kept open with 
regard to the possibility of other etiologic factors besides tobacco. 

Nelsox W. B.arker, M.D. 



REVIEWS 

The FractitioncTs Library of Medicine ond Surgery. Supervising Editor, George 
Blumeu, jM.A. (Yale), M.D., F.A.C.P.; David P. Smith Clinical Professor of 
Medicine, Yale University School of Medicine; Consulting Physician to the 
iSew Haven Hospital. Volume V: Traumatic Surgery. Associate Editor, 
Theodore S. jMoise, Jr., B.A., Surgeon to the Eastern Maine General 

Hospital, Bangor. iVlaine. xlvi -f 1080 pages, 615 illustrations. Volume VI: 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. Associate Editor, LuTiitni K. IMusselmax, B.S., 
Ph.D., M.D.. Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Yale 
University School of r'.Iedicine. xlvi-{-900 pages, 312 illustrations. D. Apple- 
ton-Ceiuury Company, New York. 1934. Price, $10.00 a volume. 

The preceding four volumes of The Practitioner’s Library of Medicine and Sur- 
gery h.ave been reviewed in The Ax.vals as they have appeared. In sequence they 
dc;dt, respectively, with Anatomy and Physiology as Applied to Practical iMedicine, 
The Tecimic of Physical and Laboratory Examination in Clinical jNfedicine, Practice 
Ilf Medicine, and Xon-Traumatic Surgery. 

The fifth volume in the series, Traumatic Surgery, is the work of seventeen 
cuutrilnnor.-,. Very properly, trauma has been given a wide interpretation so that 
!e.?ii>ns of thermal, chemical, electrical, r.adio.'ictive and parasitic etiology are consid- 
ered. as well as those due to mechanical force. Traumatic Shock, Posttraumatic 
Sutte-< and The liulu.strial Aspects of Medical Practice are the three concluding chap- 
ter.^ of the seventeen into whicli this system is divided. For ;i work produced by so 
large .a group of contrilmtors. a uniformly higii level of excellence has been attained 
to an uuu-iual degree. The few re.aders who are expert in one or more of the fields 
di'CU"ed will consider tlie treatment of their siiecial intere.sts inadetjuate, but the 
interniu. who mu't have the essentials t>: traumatic surgery available, the general 
;»r,iciitio»er and the 'indent will .appreciate the direct, lucid style, the evident con- 
d.en-atiui! ami die \'.e!l-chv)>en illustrations. Typography and make-up are tilike 
cxccticm, and a very complete inde.x is provided. 

Vohinw \'I i, a ''V'.tem of Obstetrics and Gynecology in .seventeen chapters by 
sourtft;;! cniUrihutov-,. (.) f necc-^.sity, the treatment of tl)e>e .subjects follows the 
vatiomd f.irin. iiegiuning witli die Physiology of Pregnancy and proceeding to 
the .■ih!;.ir:;i.i! .More than imnal atteiuiun has been given to the pre.sentatioa of tlie 
; admh ,:y of the ovum and of gynecological conditions in general, 'fhe growing 
u.u or!.i!,ee !>j teratology i> tiins recogni.ted and this subject receives more attention 
«-:iie land.inl t-ext,-. ms jcitiiology were willing to grant it not so many year.s ago. 

. f-eM.-.i '. s:s tf-..,- pref.ice. every effort ba.i beets made to set fortb clearly that subject 
c.o-e " ■.‘.hidi preeminently of practical utility to the man in general practice." 
-i;. Kgs '-tic prov.-dure ' wlvicii forewarn of trouble, pelvimetry and fetal ceplia- 
s'.' fur d',!' re.'s-un treated very fully and excellently illustrated. The final 
.h d'XiP v.nh d;e Kelatims-.hip of ilynecoh-gy to the .'specialties. 

. tv,.. n,:v, '.i lume-. fully jueet the 'iai'.d.ird , set by doiMr v.'hicb preceded and 
d-' .-x- , pre-etiiing cle-oty atid cmici'viy material of proved value to 


C. \V. 
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The author’s plan has been to “ correlate certain biological data which are considered 
of importance to the study of the human nervous system in health and in disease.” 
This he has done in an able manner. The average student’s poor understanding of 
the subject is due largely to the current method of isolated and uncorrelated presen- 
tation of anatomy, physiology, and pathology. The author has brought these basic 
sciences together in a logical connected fashion. Diseases of the nervous system are 
presented as a disturbance of function due to definite pathological changes rather than 
the customary presentation of a group of signs and symptoms. One sees none of the 
" cataloguing ” of nervous diseases so common in textbooks. 

It is impossible to give a detailed account of the contents of such a work. The 
necessary anatomical and physiological data are presented either in special chapters 
or wherever necessary to clarify the subject under discussion. Each subdivision of 
the nervous system is ably accounted for in the thirty chapters. The chapters on 
reflexes, technic of neurological examination, intracranial tumors, vegetative nervous 
system, vascular diseases, and the epilepsies are outstanding. 

The text is presented in a clear readable style. It contains a wealth of material 
with- adequate well chosen illustrations. The bibliography contains over a thousand 
valuable titles. The index is accurate and well catalogued. The book is to be highly 
recommended to any serious student of neurology. 

J. G. A., Jr. 

Handbook of Chemotherapy. By Dr. Viktor Fischl and Prof. Dr. Hans Schloss- 
BERGER, Member of the Reich Board of Health, Berlin-Dahlem. English trans- 
lation from the German by A. S. Sciiwartzman, A.B., M.D., Washington, D. 
C. Pari I. Metal-Free Organic Compounds, xi -1-410 pages; 18X25 cm. 
H. G. Roebuck and Son, Baltimore, Md. 1933. Price, $8.00. 

Workers in the field of pharmacology and its cognate sciences will welcome the 
appearance of this comprehensive treatise on chemotherapy. Accepting the term in 
its broadest significance, namely, the relation between chemical constitution and phar- 
macologic response, hitherto no exhaustive treatise of this kind has been published 
in tlie English language. Frankel’s Artzneimittel Synthese and Ostwalt’s work on 
chemical structure and pharmacologic activity have stood practically alone in the field. 

This first volume which embraces the so-called “ Metal Free ” organic compounds 
is subdivided under twelve headings. These are Acyclic Chlorine Compounds, Un- 
saturated Fatty Acids, Benzol and Naphthalene Compounds, Amino Acids, Quinoline 
Derivatives, Quinine Derivatives, Emetine and Its Derivatives, Other Plant Sub- 
stances, Acridin Derivatives, Other Dye Stuffs, Colorless Urea Derivatives and 
Serum of Man and Some Types of Apes. 

It is quite evident from the foregoing arrangement of subject matter that the 
approach to this subject by these authors is through a classification according to 
chemical constitution. A typical example is that given in Chapter 3 under Benzol 
and Naphthalene Compounds. The first of these discussed is salicylic acid. ^ Under 
this heading the history and occurrence of the compound are effectively described. 
This is followed by chemotherapeutic considerations of the isomerism of the hydrox- 
vbenzoic acids. Certain of the esters of salicylic acid useful in therapeutics are 
then developed. This chemical discussion precedes an exposition on the pharma- 
cology, toxicology, and in many instances the practical therapeutics of the substances. 

%he authors have laid special stress on this particular classification and approach 
to chemotherapy. As set forth in the foreword, an effort has been made to eradicate 
the numerous mistakes which have crept into the literature of the last decades. 

In the main, volume one fulfills the purpose of the authors; i.e., to present, in a 
well-classified, orderly style the subject matter of chemotherapy to the experimental 

worker in this field. 
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Most of tho mechanical features of the volume are excellent; the printing for 
the most part is well done. The chemical formulae, of which the book contains many, 
show an inferior grade of workmanship. Typographical errors are surprisingly few 
in number. The enterprise of the publisher in undertaking this difficult work should 
be encouraged bv scientific workers. 

J. C. K., JK. 

Clio Mciliai — Chinese Medicine. By Willia.m R. Mouse, M.D., LL.D., F.A.C.S. 
Edited by E. B, Kuumuh.v.vr, M.D. x.xiii + 185 pages; 11.5 X 17 cm. I-Mul B. 

Hoeber, Inc. 1934. Price, $2.50. 

The history of Chinese medicine seems to be coming to the fore, for in 1932 
there appeared from the Tientsin Press the large work by K. Chimin Wong, who was 
formerly lecturer on medical history at the National Central University, and Wu 
Lien-tch, director of the .Manchurian Plague Prevention Commission. This large 
work ha,-, now !)cen supplemented by this e.xcellent little book, one of the justly popular 
Clio .Series by William R. .Morse, the dean of the ^Medical School of West China 
Uni(ju University, 

'rile book very wisely starts off with an account of the Chinese natural philosophy 
and this is followed by an account of the Chinese gods of medicine and of the Chinese 
meilical literature. Among others there is a chapter on the pulse, a matter of the 
greatest importance to the Chinese doctor, an account of surgery and a long and 
iiuerc'.ting itudy of the subject of acupuncture, 'fhe book is well illustrated. The 
ciiarin of the little volume is greatly enhanced by (juite a number of (luotations, mostly 
from the (‘hine.-'e .'•ages, one of which is typical of the iiresent day physicians and 
-urgeoiu who have no interest in medical history. It is froin Lao 'l'x.u: "Man is an 
infant born at midnight, who, when he see,', the sunrise, thinks that yesterday never 
exi getl." 

The book clo.ivs with a v.aluable bibliography. One cannot read this volume with- 
xut being imj're.-wd by the greatne.ss of the Chinese philosophy, no matter what we 
way think of their ancient and >tiU persi^ling views of the healing art. It is a 
welcome addition to anvoneC liiirarv. 

J. R. 


.‘.'ra Ubutoen oiid the liorly llistury of llie h'oentfien-fCiys. By Otto 

■ e. witi! a Chapter, i'er^onal Kemini.^cence> of W. C. Rdntgen, bv M.vu- 
ib-v.-Kt. xii -r- [sage.-.; 2 '> 25 cm. Cliarlo C. 'rhomas, 1933 . Price, 


c tl'..;t bb.ntgcn, who (vpvnvd i:[) a new field in medicine and science. 
. excriii-nt biographer to record tin* .-.tory of Iiis tichievemetU. 

t'le-.ci n-.d Clime !-‘(.m;datif>n Ini', done a nuignilicent piece of work 
... a m-.de! for o'.lier future medical biographer'.. Rbntgen, with 
o! of .Medicine of the Cniversity of Wiir/.imrg, take-, 

men <.»f -uf.cr .icUi'C.ement-.. 

; •.pi-.r-wc'; in tierman in PUl. fr.,.m the Springer Pro.-.-., and now 
*. AC’S ! lie i.o.i,'. f.nt itn tne di.coverv »>f the 

!!;e . pr''>t-’:!n!;try commmuc.tti'in, " < )u a tiev.' kind 

r. iCe tne '.'-••rl 1 i.y t;!e -snm.uncem'nu riml Kontge!)’'. lecture 
-.■'■nvd :>} >;r.'ii{!rg, * nvn .s mo,; t!ftere-<ting 

. •.ogo,’ ; fc..;', '.nb: .tya;, t i;;-.- uf imimatc 

. ; f .-L ■ '"r gu-at.'/ ndc'! o. Bo-.efi', v.ttc .and by hi-, 

- c- it; .. .1 cr.,;p;-'r o; p-.T o>r,.d femi- 

=■: i ' dm; v.b'r:, .;;ve ha; fe.eicr ,v!; st navy lig rcMsd-d 
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as an accurate and intimate knowledge of the man and how he lived and felt. There 
is a well edited collection of what was written in the daily press and in magazines, 
much of this very amusing. Then practically every phase of roentgen-ray work is 
gone into. These chapters are full of important information, some of it chiefly 
interesting to those familiar with the rays but all set forth with praiseworthy clarity. 

There are short stories of the pioneers in the use of the rays, some of these men, 
martyrs to it, as the danger of the emanations was not recognized until a considerable 
number of investigators had been badly and often fatally injured. The book closes 
with a bibliography listing over a thousand books and articles. It is impossible to 
speak of this book in terms which are too enthusiastic. It is accurate, readable, 
interesting and contains the historical records of one of the greatest of the discoveries 
which has influenced man and medicine. It should be in the library of every roent- 
genologist and every doctor. If you miss it you will be missing one of the best of 
the medical, or if you insist scientiftc, biographies. J. R. 

A System of Clinical Medicine. By Thomas Dixon Savill, M.D.; edited by Ag- 
nes Savill, M.D., assisted by E. C. Warner, M.D. Ninth edition, xxx -f- 

1063 pages; 16.5X23.5 cm. William Wood and Company, Baltimore. 1933. 

Price, $9.00. 

This work differs from the usual medical textbook in that its plan of organiza- 
tion is based on the presenting symptoms of disease, instead of the usual grouping 
by etiological factors and body tracts. This allows emphasis to be given to dif- 
ferential diagnosis. In his introduction to the first edition, the author states : “ The 
subject will be approached from the standpoint of symptomatology. The principle 
throughout will consist of tracing from effect (symptoms) to cause (the morbid 
cause in operation).” 

This system has been well carried out. The book is much more coherent and 
readable than most books on differential diagnosis, though not as complete. Condi- 
tions which are primarily surgical have been largely omitted. A concise but well 
detailed description of a disease picture is presented, usually in the section devoted 
to its leading sj'inptom. Symptoms which are classified in other sections are de- 
scribed briefly, and reference given to the leading article in its proper part of the 
book. Cross references are quite complete. 

In the present edition, fifteen contributors have revised or rewritten many sec- 
tions of the book, without deviating noticeably from the original plan. It is in- 
evitable that some unevenness in the quality of the contributions should occur; usu- 
ally they are uniformly good. 

Terminology is at times different from that ordinarily employed in this country; 
the older terms for types of nephritis, for example, are retained, without mention of 
the more modern nomenclature which is becoming popular at present. 

The section on diseases of the nervous system is very complete, taking up 260 
pages. The general plan of the book is especially fortunate when applied in this 
field, as few neurological textbooks are arranged to facilitate diagnosis. This sec- 
tion, as are most, is well supplied with tables summarizing differential diagnosis. 
The chapter on diseases of the skin (60 pages) is also well arranged and should be 
useful. 

Treatment suggested is at times not up-to-date. Thus in lead poisoning, no 
treatment to promote storage of lead in bone is suggested, and the use of potassium 
iodide is recommended in all cases. Digitalis is recommended in all cases of pneu- 
monia, whereas serum and oxygen are mentioned very superficially. 

In general, this book gives the impression that it should be very useful to stu- 
dents and practitioners. Because of its unusual arrangement, liberal supply of dif- 
ferential tables, and completeness, it should also be helpful to teachers. 

T. N. C. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 


ElF-CTIOXS 

1934-1935 

( Cliicago, April 19, 1934) 

Jonathan C. Meakins, Professor of Medicine and Director of the Department of 
Medicine, McGill University Faculty of Medicine, Montreal, Canada, ascended to the 
Presidency of the College April 19, 1934. 


President-Elect James Alex. Miller. New York. N. Y. 

Fir.'t Vice-President James H. Means, Boston. Mass. 

Second \'icc-Pre.-^ident Randolph Lyons, New Orleams, La. 

'I'hird Vice-Pre.sident James F. Churchill, San Diego, Calif. 


Ihhinl of Ri'tjcuts 
(Term E.xpiring 1937) 

George .Morris Pier.sol, Pliiladclphia, Pa. 
William J. Kerr, San Franci.sco, Cidif. 
Roger I. Lee. Boston, Mass. 

Sy<lney R. Miller. Baltimore, .Md. 

G. Gill Richard.',. Sait Lake City, Ultih 


Ihhird of C/ovcniors 
('rerm Expiring 1937) 

Fred W. V. ilkci 'iiii .Alahama — .Montgomery 

V. . Viurru’r W.ukiu> .Arizona — Phoeiii.x 

l,ev,;. it. M;un Delaware — Wihningtmi 

luti'.er Zeigier t h'lorida — Jacksonville 

nh.iiu R, i hiti-’K.'i tlet)rgi;i — .Aiigusta 

j.oi -.'. G lUrr < Xurthern ) Illinois — Chicago 

i'cre'.; IF Br,idlv_, Kentucky — Lexington 

Fd.>, m W. * ichrir..: -Maine—Portland 

M. 1 ii-ar.:!', Jr. -Marylanfl—f5;dtimore 

* «. . £• . IF.;;’.! t .MiN-iishijipi — J.'ickson 

L. M) , H. l-ifgnid! .. - . . MoiU;ii>.a--liv!ei!a 

' .\*eu .Mexico'-.Alhuqncrque 

o ; < i- .,v’ .. . I l'.,sNtern t Nev, Vt^rk — New York 

*"• ii't-.rv: ,,, Ohio — Davtou 

; SF i i,uru . Oreg(i!V—~i*(,r5i;ti'.d 

. 1 exa — Galvw'tou 

- Y» i '-COJ! V\ .'U! > -.'i 

■ ■■ .O'-;-; M'ueri.r !'tico--S;!n Jmoi 

'''■ ^ > ‘‘ .... ... M-'.n!£<;5 ,i— Winnipeg, Panada 

- i‘ r ,a-’rs:;g 

", ' ■ iI‘*'npdiic,^--.„.'4,--ir;cr,,:,'er 

... ,..Nc.. < ’>tv 

t in; 
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(Term Expiring 1935) 

William B. Breed Massachusetts — Boston 

Louis E. Viko : Utah— Salt Lake City 

Ex Officio 

Perceval S. Rossiter United States Navy 


Chicago Clinical Session 

The Eighteenth Annual Clinical Session of the American College of Physicians 
was held in Chicago, 111., April 16-20, 1934. Physicians were in attendance from 
every State of the United States, with the exception of Nevada, from the Provinces 
of Alberta. Ontario, Saskatchewan and Quebec, Canada, from China, Austria, Ger- 
many and Mexico. The total recorded I'egistration was 2,070, of which number 1,342 
were registered physicians, 420 senior medical students, 192 exliibitors and 116 ladies. 

’Abstracted Minutes of the meetings of the Board of Regents, Board of Gov- 
ernors and the General Business Meeting will appear in the June number. However, 
we publish herewith the list of phj'sicians elected to Associateship and' to Fellowship 
during the Chicago Session. These lists do not include those elected during 1933, 
said list having been published in the January 1934 issue of this journal. 


Elections to Associateship, April 15, 1934 
Name Address 


Aaron, Francis A 

Abramson, David Irvin .... 

Argy, William P., Jr 

Askey, John Martin 

Bair, George Elmer 

Banks, Horace IMcMurran . 
Barry, Michael William . . . 

Benner, Norman R 

Booth, George 

Buckles, Maurice Gray .... 
Campbell, Edward Everett . 

Canelo, Clarence Kelly 

Cate, William Robert 

Chapman, Edward Northrop 

Clark, Cyrus J 

Clawson, Thomas Alfred, Jr. 
Cohnore, Henry Perrine . . . 

Cooksey, Warren B 

Costa-Mandry, Oscar 

Davies, Williard J 

Denny, Earl Rankin 

Dessoff, Samuel 

Duggan, Le Roy Bates . . . . 

Ensign, Dwight C 

Fearon, Henry Dana, Jr. .. 

Fischer, Carl Castle 

Fopeano, John Vincent 

Fordham, George 

Gilbert, Joseph Pilmoor . . . 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Washington, D. C. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Braddock, Pa. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Johnsonburg, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Waverly Hills, Ky. 

Columbus, Ohio 

San Jose, Calif. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Indianapolis. Ind. 

. . . Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Juan, P. R. 

Detroit, Mich. 

San Juan, P. R. 

Rockville Center, N. Y. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Washington, D. C. 

Plouston, Te.xas 

Detroit, Mich. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

.... Powellton, W. Va. 
Nashville. Tenn. 
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Givhan, Edgar Gilmore. Jr 

Goodwin, Rufus Quitman 

Gott, John Richard, Jr 

Greeustein, Jacob 

Hadley, Erne.st Elvin 

Hall. Augustu-s Alonzo 

Hawkins, Leiand Potts 

Heintzclman, Joim Herbert Leyda 

Hines, Edgar Alphonso. Jr 

Hodges. .Alfred Brown 

Hof'finan, Richards Holmes 

Howe. Harland h'.'tllis 

Hoyt, Lyu\an H 

Hubbard, Wilder Walum 

Hull. Edgar 

john.-,t<ni. Charles Louis 

Kennedy. Frank Sparling 

Kimb.'ill, Stockton 

Kinkead, Kyle Johnston 

Kirklin, Oren I,e-.lie 

Klt/inilier, Karl V 

Knowles, Geijrge .Milton 

Koppi>eh. Enrifine 

Kuhl. Allicrt I'V.'uiklin 

Lantbert, Luther Kush 

L'-ng. Henry Clay 

•Marble, .S,!ej-c.'iuder 

.'didao Gtorge Harold 

.‘•b'defn, I'mi .S 

.‘trlhur [’.rue^^t 

,M;us..y. Harfold A 

Kt'eSy, John .Vbushal! 

Lvonatii M 

.'".slnier, Ibin-ld Hadgitt 

i'co- I'c. '.,rb,‘!on Barnh.art 

p. ;i .. ju.in .v;U‘ !vio 

Iv d, £-, Ibi! b-'tt 

K'.’i !:• ..'.rd, ft”'. .vJidw.v ! it'urge . 

;L- . v:: !. Wt'fb.j!'.: . . 

. b-bfi Andrio-. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 

. . . Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Louisville. Ky. 

Providence, R. I. 

Washington, D. C. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rochester, Minn. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Bellefonte, Pa. 

Toledo. Ohio 

Boston, .Mass. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

New Orleans, La. 

Cat.'iwissa, Pa. 

London. Ont. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Birmingltam, Ala. 

Rochester. Minn. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hackensack, N. J. 

.Miramar. San Juan, P. R. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Fairmont, W. Va. 

Kno.wille, 'renn. 

Boston, Mass. 

[..incoln, Nehr. 

l.os .Angeles, Calif. 

d'emple, Te.'cas 

Newark, N. J, 

Lincoln, Nel)r. 

Livingston, N. V. 

IGickford, III. 

.Ann .Arhor, Mich. 

Rio Piedras, P, R, 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

Lineuin, Nel)r, 

Detroit, .Mich. 

Longineadow, .Mass. 

S.iii Juan. P. R. 

. . . . Wi)i-.toii'S.ilem. .N. C. 

tJkhdioma City, Ijkla. 

Birmingham. .Ala. 

Po!U(>n;i, .\’. 

Bo;,toii, .Mass. 

.\’ew York. .N. V. 

DaHa-,. Texa-. 

'I'lsLa, Okla. 

L'lU! ,v:ile. Ky. 

■ ........ 1 latKiVer. N. 1 L 

* '-dde; sjd, Teno. 

..'‘•'c'./ OrL-.o!^, La. 
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Trump, Frank A 

Ungerleider, Harry Eduarde 

Van Leuven, Buell H 

Yoke, Edward Lawrence . . 
Washburne, Annette Clarke 
Watson, Robert Briggs ... 
Westcott, Franklin Howard 
White, Tbomas Joseph .... 

Wilcox, Clark Anson 

Wilson, Redford Alexander 
Wilson, Tbomas Epps, Jr. . 
Wiseman, Bruce Kenneth . . 
Woodard, James Madison . 
Woodard, Paul Albert 


Ottawa, Kan. 

. . .New York, N. Y. 

Petoskey, Mich. 

Akron, Ohio 

Madison, Wis. 

....Knoxville, Tenn. 
. . . .New York, N. Y. 
. . .Jersey City, N. J. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

Tucson, Ariz. 

Jackson, Miss. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Aurora, Nebr. 

. . . .Galveston, Texas 


Name 


Elections to Fellowship, April 15, 1934 


Address 


Altschul, Frank Joseph . . . 
Altshuler, Samuel Simon 
Bock, George Frederic . . 
Boutwell. Horace Keith 
Bower, George Cummings 
Bowers, James Michael . 

Brown, Alan 

Cabot, Irving Lyman . . . 

Carr, Earl Curtis 

Carroll, William E 

Chillingworth, Felix Perc) 
Clarke, Charles Walter . . 

Cross, Sumner H 

Dana, Winfred Petersen . 
Drennan, Fred Miller . . . 

Duncan, Dean H 

Dunlap, Harold Foster . . 

Duryee, A. Wilbur 

Elghammer, H. William 
Fancher, James Kenneth 
Fenger, Ejvind P. K. ... 

Funk, Victor K 

Geraghty, Francis Joseph 
Gibson, George Gordon . 

Goldberg, Samuel J 

Hall, William E 

Planzlik, Paul John 

Heninger, Ben Rufus . . . 
Hill, William Edward . . 
Holbrook, J. Howard . . . 
Jackson, Byron Hubbard 
Jarman, IMiletus Brown . 
Jenkins, William Nathan 
Kurtz, Chester IMott .... 
Lashmet, Floyd Heaton . 
jMakepeace, True E 


. .Long Branch, N. J. 

Detroit, Mich. 

...Watertown, N. Y. 

Brookline, Mass. 

Marcy, N. Y. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Toronto, Ont. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

, ..M. C., U. S. Navy 

Meriden, Conn. 

Boston, Mass. 

. . . .New York, N. Y. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

. . .M. C., U. S. Navy 

Chicago, III. 

Shreveport, La. 

. . . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
....New York, N. Y. 

Chicago, 111. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

.Oak Terrace, Minn. 
.Oak Terrace, IMinn. 

Baltimore, Md. 

.... Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

. .New Haven, Conn. 

Meriden, Conn. 

San Francisco. Calif. 
...New Orleans, La. 

. . . Naugatuck, Conn. 

Hamilton, Ont. 

Scranton, Pa. 

. . . Hot Springs, Va. 
..Port Gibson, Miss. 

Madison. Wis. 

...Ann Arbor, Mich. 

. .Farmington, Maine 
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Mayer, Oriando Benedict 

Moyer, Torrence C 

Xelson, Lutlier Townsend 

Newcomb, William Bradford . 

i'alnier, Harold W 

I’ahner, Robert Sterling- 

Bfotzer, Roy G 

Price, A. Ha/.en 

tjuirk. Jolin T 

Read, Hilton Slireve 

Read, janie.s .Seay 

Ri;<|)s, Maurice I 

Rouse, .Milford Owen 

-Schwab. Edward Henry 

Shook, Hubert H 

.'^sniih, .'^anborn 

Siiiitb.. Walter Eu.x 

Stite-. h'rank .Monti^oinery, Jr 

Straios, Norm.-in 

.“striker. (Veil 

.“'uare/, Ramon .Mi;.4ucl 

d'onkii!. Harold l,;i/;u‘n.'. 

Wa'h.burn, Jame^ .Murray ... 

Weinben*. .Max. H 

Wid.er on. WilHaui X'elpoe . . 

Wii'i.a, Harry Huit.- 

\\ fi'-d't. Irvim; Shi.T'.voo'l ... 

'i p.!eu'..i. .Stuart 

Vnm;'.;. j 


Columbia, S. C. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

Portland, Ore, 

Norfolk. Va. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Boston, Mass. 

Buffalo. N. Y. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Pitiua. Ohio 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

Nashville, Term. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

Dallas, Texas 

Galveston, Te.xas 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Kirksville. -Mo. 

Watertown, N. Y. 

Louisville, Ky. 

New York. N. Y. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Santurce. San Juan, P. R. 

Williamsport. Pa, 

Chicago, 111. 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 

... .Montgomery, W. Vn. 

Los .Angeles, Calif. 

New Wjrk, N. Y. 

Sagintiw, Mich. 

.Morristown, N. J, 
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Ph n.Atiir i.i'ij i.\ .Sm.iX'na) i-oit i‘M5 .Mkkti.xu Pt.-vee 

iti'.m- of ;i junniier of cities, tin; Board of Regents of the .\meric:in 
accepted the invittition of Pliilatlelphia for its Nineteenth 
during PM.i. The !a;g previous meeting of the College held 
dsiritig P03. .Since tliat tim.e, in>t only lui,-. tile Ctillegc made 
it', deveiopmeni .md iuthieiice, bnt the City of Philadelphia litis added 
e'uc.d t.tc iii t nw. I ue Liiivcr.’ity of Petm>yl%'ania ha,-, added ;i luiin- 
iiiig. .md faloratoric-. tuid ;i new tir.iduate Ho^pit.a! ; Jeffeiwon .Medi- 
.'.d-b,'! new b(!-.or.t!oric; and tiddttion-, to it.> iio-'plttii ; Temple Univer- 
o-tc-sn H .''if'.nea! (. o!!cge bttve botSi iitui entirely new buildings coa- 
ir medic,..! .M-nty' p.reemiiu'Sit men in .kmerictut nuaiiciiie tire 

rhd ..'. gd!;.; uciiUitiot!'. 'Hie fasdlitk-' arc .u great and tile interest 
'■ i. .. ge sc .i- .u.'id ot (iiu* ot the gt'eatc-t •ev-'ion-t in it-, hi'-u>r>. 

;ri*. ! '..sr :sp;-o!n;r,;is.t of the Gem-.'al rh.drm.ut tuid tile 

et;:, : .g.; i-.w in the ("tic of t;u , iouniai. 
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graphed copy to the College Library, which is founded, more or less, as a memorial 
to its members. The Library consists only of publications by its own members, there 
being no adequate reason at present to develop an extensive general library, other 
than one of a selective type as above mentioned. 

■ Dr. John V. Barrow (Fellow), Los Angeles, Calif. — 2 reprints; 

Dr. Milton A. Bridges (Fellow), New York, N. Y. — 1 reprint; 

Dr. Glenville Giddings (Fellow), Atlanta, Ga. — 1 reprint; 

Dr. Frederick R. Taylor (Fellow), High Point, N. C. — 1 reprint; 

Dr. Alark Gerstle, Jr. (Associate), San Francisco, Calif . — 7 reprints; 

Dr. Plerbert T. Kelly (Associate), Philadelphia, Pa. — 1 reprint; 

Dr. Frank S. Kennedy (Associate), London, Out. — 1 reprint; 

Dr. Horace P. Marvin (Associate), Honolulu, T. H. — 4 reprints; 

Dr. George W. Parson (Associate), Texarkana, Tex. — 1 reprint; 

Dr. Francis J. Scully (Associate), Hot Springs Nat 'I Park, Ark. — 2 reprints; 

Dr. E. S. Wegner (Lkssociate), Lincoln, Nebr. — 1 reprint. 


Dr. Bailey K. Ashford Honored 

Dr. Bailey K. Ashford (Fellow), Founder of the School of Tropical Medicine 
of Puerto Rico, and for many years its Professor of- Tropical Medicine and Mycol- 
ogy, was recently honored by the Island Legislature by having a statue-bust sculp- 
tured and placed in the main hall at the entrance to the school. 

Dr. Ashford was elected Governor of the College for Puerto Rico at the last 
Clinical Session in Chicago. 


Dr. John P. Zohlen (Fellow). Sheboygan, Wis., has been elected President of 
the Sheboygan Clinic and President of the Sheboygan County IMedical Society. 


“ Clinical Amebiasis ” was the subject of a lecture given by Dr. John V. Barrow 
(Fellow) at Santa Barbara, Calif,, March 12, 1934, and also at Visalia, Calif., 
jMarch 25, at the respective County Medical Jleetings for these districts. 


Dr. E. L. Whitney (Fellow), Walla Walla, Wash., addressed the Nez Perce 
County IMedical Society at Lewiston, Idaho, March 21, 1934, on “Arterial Hyper- 
tension.” 


Dr. Herbert T. Kelly (Associate), Philadelphia, Pa., addressed the Bucks County 
:\Iedical Society at Washington’s Crossing, Pa., April 11. on “Metabolism and Diet 
in the Pneumonias.” 


Dr. A. B. Landry (Associate). Hartford, Conn., has been elected President of 
the Hartford County Medical Association for 1934-1935. 


Dr. Frank S. Kennedy (Associate) has gone from The IMayo Clinic to London, 
Ont., Canada, where he has opened his office for the practice of Internal iledicine. 



OBITUARY 


DR. JOSEPH BRINGi-IURST 

Dr. Joseph Britighurst (Associate), died lAbruary 6, 1934, at his home 
at Felton, Delaware, following a stroke of paralysis a few days before. 

Dr. Bringhur.st attended Friends School, Swarthmore College, and 
later in 1898 graduated from the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine. lie practiced in and around Wc.st Chester for some years. At 
the outbreak of the WMrld War, he entered the military service and was 
stati(jned at Camp Di.x. Xew Jersey. He attained the rank of captain in 
the Medical Corps of the U. S. Army. After the war, he returned to Idar- 
rington, Delaware, and later moved to Felton. 

Dr. Bringhur.st was local surgeon to the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
{)any. He was a member of tbe medical board and lecturer in medicine to 
nurses at the Milforil Ifmergeiicy Hospital. He was a member and the 
secretary of the Kent County ^'tledical Society, a member of the IMedical 
Stjciely of Delaw.'ire, a I'ellow of the American Medical Associatioji and a 
tstember to’ the Pennsylvania Railroad Surgeons Association. He became 
ati .\'>f>ciate or the .\merican College of IMiysicians during 192.s. 

Li:wis B. Flin-x, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
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ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 




==^snoNA^== 

HAY FEVER 


Xutioiinl Ragweert AntiKeii is standardized, in nitrogen units. 1 nitrogen unit = 50 to 300 
pollen units: this standardization makes for uniform potency and enables iiroper doses to be 
given of minimum bulk according to the need of the individual patient. JFtxed, or set, doses 
cannot give the selectivity of required dose. 

Successful Treatment of Ilay Fever depends on diagnosis of the pollens responsible for 
allergic disturbances, a proper interpretation of the case history and use of the indicated 
Antigen in properly graduated doses. National Pollen Test Antigens are standardized extracts 
for determining, bj’ the “ intradernial ” or “ scratch test,” the pollens responsible for sensitiza- 
tion, grouped according to area and season of pollination. 

Ragweed Antigen for Treatment of Fall Hay Fever 
Complete Treatment (24 doses) in 5 cc. .Ampul-vials 
f Series “ A.V ” 125 nitrogen units (8 doses) ) 

V 209 -j Series “ A ” 250 nitrogen units (8 doses) f $8.50 

I Series “ B ’’ 500 nitrogen units (8 doses) ) 



ITe offer the above Special Outfit, for diagnosis and treatment of Fall Hay Fever, contain- 
ing two diagnostic tests, 1 ampul-vial each of Series “AA,” “A” and “B" Ragweed Antigen: 
25 cc. ampul-vial of Sterile Salt Solution, for dilution of Antigen if needed; 23 cc. ampul-vial of 
Epinephrin 1—1000, to control local or systemic reactions. 

V 216 Ragweed Antigen Outfit complete, $10.00 

MTIONAL DRUG COMP^^^ 



Miul Hay Fever and Poison Ivy Antigen Brochures per Anuais of Internal Jlcdicine. 


Name 


Bate 
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I Your Patients on Low Carbo- 
I hydrate Diets Will Appreciate 

CURDOLAC 

FOODS 

Curdolac Breakfast Cereal 
Curdolac Soya Flour 
Curdolac Wheat-Soya Flour 

^^^^Flour^°^^ Cereal Johnny Cake 

Curdolac Soya-Bran Breakfast Food j 
Curdolac Soya-Bran Flour 
Cakes, Cookies 

Pulahihli’ — Xiitrifioiis 

Xatisf xu'iuf ji 

f| 

Samples and Literature 

on Request i 

CURDOLAC FOOD CO 

Box 290 - . w-, I X- 

Waukesha, Wis. 


LaMOHE Blood 
Chemistry SERVICE 



I*/ 


For nipid csti- 
niiition of blood 
suirar in deter- 
nunin« suKur 
tolerance of dia- 
betic patient. 

Uses only few 
jIroi)s of iini'er 
blood. 


t^Motte Blood Sugar Outfit Permits tests at 
Invaluable for infant crises 

... 

Acidity— Calcium Phr. i PH— Gastric 

mides-Urblans. Bro- 

nJiZZ Chnnistry 

: '“ ‘“‘biy fora fotnplimi-nlary copy 

UMotte Chemical Products Co. 
"•"« • ■ ■ m. 1 
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The Potts 

Memorial Hospital, Inc. 

Livingston, Columbia Co., New York 

One liundred miles north of 
NeAV York City. 

Forty miles south of Albany. 

Private rooms for the reception, of pa- 
tients who have undergone phrenicectomy, 
artificial pneumothorax, or thoracoplasty; 
also minimal and moderately advanced 
eases of tuberculosis needing bed care. 
Rate $25.00 per week. 

There are openings, from time to time, 
for quiescent and arrested cases of tu- 
berculosis who need rehabilitation treat- 
ment. Graduated work, under medical 
supervision, in Printing, ■ Gardening, 
Poultry Raising, Nursing, Clerical and 
Domestic work for men and women be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and fifty. 
Pleasant surroundings and the best of 
care make this an ideal place to complete 
the cure. Descriptive brochure, giving 
rates, will be sent upon request. 

H. A. Pattison, M.D., Director 
L. M. Niesen, M.D., 

Resident Physician 


Hospital Consultation 
and Advisory Service 

The products of the hospital are 
the cured patient, the proficient 
clinician, the well-trained nurse, 
and effective educational propa- 
ganda for the prevention of 
disease. In tlie evaluation of 
the hosjntal’s accomplishnieut the 
accurate appraisal of quality 
performance is of more vital 
significance than is the volume 
of service rendered. 

Office of 

WILLIAM HENRY WALSH, M.D. 

612 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


ilROKSSlOHAlPOKTlOH 



MORE THAN 
42,000 CLAIMS 
AND SUITS 
SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLED 
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The 

Wyatt Clinic 

for 

Chronic Arthritis 

<03 

TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 

MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Eckkton L. Crjss’in 

Gekald B. Weisb 

Hv:kkv F. SioLi- 

Wau-ace M. Yater 
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Term Expiring 1935 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— Los Angeles 

COLORADO — Colorado Springs 

CONNECTICUT— Hartford 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— Washington 

IDAHO— Boise 

Southern ILLINOIS — Springfield 

INDIANA — Indianapolis 

KANSAS — Wichita 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston 

NEBRASKA— Oinalia 

Western NEW YORK— Buflalo 

OKLAHOMA— Oklahoma City 

Eastern PENNSYLVANIA— Philadelphia 
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UTAH — Salt Lake City 

ONTARIO — Toronto, Canada 
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The Desert Sanatorium and 
Institiite of Researeh 

Tucson, Arizona 



Altitude 2, 600 feel 


Entering upon its eighth season, this well-known Institution affords the facilities of modern 
diagnosis and treatment under unexcelled climatic conditions. Its appointments represent the 
acme of attractiveness, comfort and convenience. Not a hospital for the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, it aims at the utmost perfection of diagnosis and treatment of every condition 
that may be benefited by a warm, dry, sunny climate of desert type, such as chronic arthritis, 
sinusitis, nontuberculous pulmonary and upper respiratory complaints, arterial hypertension, 
cardiorenal insufficiency, etc. 

Allen K. Krause, M.D., Director 

W. Paul Holbrook, M.D., P/iysician-in-Cfiief Max Pinner, M.D., Director of Laboratories 

VwiAN Tappan, M.D., In Charge of Pediatrics Charles \V. JIills, M.D.. In Charge of Visiting Staff 



For RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET Address Secretary, Desert Sanatorium 

Tucson, Arizona 
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THE POTTENGER SANATORIUM AND 
CLINIC FOR DISEASES OF 
THE CHEST 

Monrovia, California 


5 'f ' 
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Shi-*'- 


Qflp: 



THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE TREATMENT 

OF TUBERCULOSIS 

I.CCATION 

Sutccn c.iit of Los An^clca. In the foothilla of the Sierra Maclre Mountains, at 

An c!cvAt!<in of JDjO feet. On llic main line of Santa Fc Railway, Connected with Los Atjgclcs 
t>>' intcTUih^n railway and splendid boulevards. 

KNVIRO.NS 

The ;:rovind» consist of a beautiful p.»fk of forty acres, in which arc found a variety of 
i.Alv.c Use Oaks, subtropical trees and plants, .snd a profusion of beautiful shrubs and flowers, 
rd jny w j;’.tiir‘.4 s't.ilks arrd nooks of cxiiulsitc Ircauty add to its attractiveness, Wltcn on exercise, 
p-al'.rnts .dfoenjiiy the Lc.rutiful trails in the adjoining canyons and mountains. 

,’.U'l.HCAE. CARE 

C'.:nf»;tcni re.iiilcnt st-uf. Examinations for comparison every six weeks. Clo.'c medical 
InUiVidu.rl need* and problc.ms receive {/craorial attention. 

THEilARLl/nC CARE 

i'.nR aie r.-.t tollnwed, but an cndc.»vor i,» tnadc to give p.iticnLs the amount of rest and 
..i’.fd to the.r i.o.uvidual nc«lj; the i/<nclitx of a liberal and adcrpratc diet: such tonic 
;;rs w.U ir.csfav; tbetf rrbatancc. and Other tnr.i-airca that will help tlicrn overcome 
5t'n;iO'4 san'ipttUt-t cornplicatioos tUat rslay .arise* Idciiothcrapy, tul>ercuhn, pneUtrvo-- 
#.',.1 rjfitfv en-iy.Ioj-cf! wherxcvcf inrlicared. 

fat's {s;.;n ^ip, incKidifig meri.cal .attcfit!f>n. ii'.etjic<nc.9 (except c.xfjenaivc 

f'-r.-'U ^ .s.'f'i n.iifir.g- i'aitra cnarge Ef <,jx;rattve rricarurca (except prveurnothorax). 

'V ; fb;,,-: is :■>? the study of all fhsea.^e» of {he cheat. 

b! FOdTENCER. Director 

f 3 ^ ff t ,i‘., ' . .as a .V*..,..? i a 

THE POrrENGHR SANATORIUM, .Monrovu, California 









THE ANALYSIS SHOWS 


THE VALUABLE ALKALINE CHARACTER OF 


VIGHY CELESTI 


Natural Mineral Water 


INDICATIONS 


In stomach and 


liver a£fections 


and digestive disorders 
in general; 
in gout, arthritis 


associated with uric 


acidemia, uricemia, 
and nepluolithiasis of 
uric acid origin. 



ANALYSIS 

(GRAMS PER LITER) 


Sodium bicarbonate, 3.3090 


Potassium bicarbonate 0.2490 


Lithium bicarbonate 0.0281 


Calcium bicarbonate 0.7400 


Magnesimn bicarbonate 0.1016 
Ferrous bicarbonate 0.0012 


Sodium chloride 


0.3830 


Sodium sulphate 


0.2430 


Silica 

Sodiuin arseniate, 
Phosphate and 
nitrate 


0.0300 


present 


BOTTLED 
AT THE SPRING 
VICHY, FRANCE 



Brochure with Therapeutic Data and Medical Bibliography 

sent on request. 


I 


Sole United States Agents, American Agency of French Vichy, Inc., 503 Fifth Ave., New York 
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C^/ \ i / # / ^*T / advcinoi in opiate niedkation 

^iJJJjOULdJJJlSju /*'■ ''‘’/"Z »/ ‘w# 

i tif * <?iit li'.jfssisy »ir£!tl jov-r federal T^jtscodc onht fur I x JIO il.T. 1 ^0 Kf- ur I x 1 0 O.T. gr. Diluudid 


5 (.\;.t »'Acrt. i <£0 IN" i.'. j. .V. 


lilLHUBUR-KNOLL CORP., 15-C Ogden Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


A Pure^ Palatable^ Carb onateJ 






f pUKHK/ue iiuaiy condillotis, 
,1^ Uf) iluiiht, whi’t'o you ^vill 
H.iuf. |ujtu'ut to jiicrtuib*; 

iui<f.tily ifjt. !.-»'* (it water, 

III ‘nefs (•.(.■,•-,(, -ahy liot.iDg-i'.st 
(la- U'i’itf Jv Water, tin? pal- 
it ([lie, (;arltuii.tt<*<J aikaliti*' 
aati'f ri;,-. y J Ly pliv-ariafi.* 
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For 20 Years 

HAY FEVER has been prevented 

in thousands of cases n 11^ A j.* 

n-ith Pollen Antigen 

jGecleple 


INTRODUCED BY LEDERLE LABORATORIES IN 1914 



DIAGNOSIS OF 
HAY FEVER 

With Uie Lederle Diagnostic 
Pollen Tests the diagnosis may 
be made in your ofiSce or in the 
patient’s home. A ixjsitive reac- 
tion occurring with a pollen to 
wliich the patient is known to 
be exposed when he is having 
Hay Fever indicates the Pollen 
Antigen to be used in desensitiz- 
i ng the patient. The testis easily 
performed, accurate and safe. 


For Hay-Fever occurring from 
August 1st to Frost 

If the diagnostic skin reactions 
from both species of ragweed are 
about equal in size and larger than 
reactions produced by other pol- 
lens, and provided the history of 
the case shows that the person’s 
hay-fever symptoms occur from 
August 1st to frost, use Pollen 
Antigen Lederle, Ragweed 
Combined. 

Literature upon request 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES Incorporated 

511 FIRM AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Caleiiun 


all the facts of tetany are 
▼ » arraywl it is impossible to escape 
the impre.■^sion that there is a funda- 
mental relation between the various 
types,” j.-v the opinion of i*eters and 
Van Siyked 

'rile disorder may take such forms as 
the .'pa'.mophilia of infancy, the tetany 
of prs.'pnuucy, the couvul'*iuns of ure- 
mia. puntuperati'-a* tehiuy. parathyroid 
tetany, and that aSMiciated with OS- 
tt'osualaeia, 1 

CanPsiow^ hfids that when serum 
Calciiiu? fuHr. below 7 nm- [;er lOO c.C. 
ayuspt'iai- of letany are ui.anitesfc 
Aifrtd lire-* iliiU-'i ihitl tetany occurs 
"ffcquenliy. in fact penendly, ; in a 
latent form/'* In view of tin's the 
phy..;ei,su sou't be on s.'tiard a^^aiiist 
t«;tan> in tho>-’<’ ra-'C'^ v.iu'fe- there is 
hhelv to Irf' a dr, sin ofs the <-aIcium 
particularly durinp prowth and 
in prc'.P'aiaey ajol lact.-Aioio ( ’on aderin^ 
that tie- .r»er.);:e diet i. prjdf.sbly lower 
in t-s'ci'.it'? than ir* .uiy other chemical 



element, the problem of increasing cal- 
cium int.ake through ordinary foods is 
difficult. C.alciura salts, moreover, are 
not usually relished by the patient. 

A larger intake of calcium alone is not 
effectin', however, unless the body is able 
to utilize the addcd-jiiinerals. Moreover, 
tetany is marked by \lcvaiions of scrum 
jdiosphorus, according to Collip* Thus 
the problem arises not} only of increasing 
calcium conccnlraiion but also of main- 
taining the proper ratio between calcium 
and phosphorus. '‘Vitanlin D, as is well 
known, has remarkable power to regulate 
calcium and ■ phasphonif metabolismf* 
McCollum obserres,^ 

Alfred Iles^ tlcclares increased cal- 
cium intake together with viosterol 
to he the treatment, of choice in tetany.’ 
He adds the sipuilicanl comment that 
in tetany viosterol is characterized by 
its rapid action, \ci(ercas cod liver oil, 
in infantile tclatiy at least, appears 
to act nj)on the concomitant ricketic 
condition r;ithcr than tpjon the tetany. 


MEAD’S CEREAL' MEAD’S VIOSTEROL 
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TREATMENT OF ANGINA PECTORIS AND CONGES- 
TIVE HEART FAILURE BY TOTAL ABLATION 
OF THE THYROID IN PATIENTS WITHOUT 
THYROTOXICOSIS 

X. WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE PRE- AND POST- 
OPERATIVE MEDICAL MANAGEMENT 

By H. L. Blumgart, D. D. Berlin, David Davis, J. E. F. Riseman and 
A, A. Weinstein, Boston, Massachusetts 

In the treatment of patients with congestive failure and angina pectoris, 
one not infrequently finds that despite all available medical measures the 
patients, while improved, nevertheless continue to remain chronically in- 
capacitated. It is well recognized that exercise, emotion and other factors 
which increase cardiac work tend to increase congestive heart failure and 
angina pectoris. The enforcement of diminished activity or complete bed 
rest benefits patients by reducing the demands on the heart. The use of 
sedatives and the action of digitalis in reducing the ventricular rate in 
auricular fibrillation have a similar effect.®’ 

The same considerations underlie the treatment of thyrotoxic heart dis- 
' ease.®®’ ®® It has long been known that in thyrotoxicosis subtotal thyroidec- 
tomy usually accomplishes permanent lowering of the basal metabolic rate 
from abnormally high levels to a normal level, with coincident improvement 
in congestive failure angina pectoris ®®’®“ as the demands on the 

heart are lessened.’* Conversely, patients with spontaneous myxedema not 
infrequently develop angina pectoris or the signs and symptoms of conges- 
tive failure because of the increased demands on the heart when thyroid 
is administered.®’®’®®’®^ 

We have attempted to extend this therapeutic principle of diminution 
in cardiac work by still further lessening the demands on ‘the heart 
patients witli intractable heart disease. This has been done by purpose- 
fully inducing the low metabolic rate of hypothyroidism through total 
ablation of the thyroid gland. Subtotal removal of th'e^aiojynat thyroid 
gland does not assure persistent lowering of the basal metabolic rate from 

* Read before the American College of Physicians, Chicago, April 17, 1934. 

From the Aledical Service and Research Laboratories of the Beth Israel Hospital, and 
the Department of Aledicine, Harvard ^Medical School, Boston, 

This investigation was aided by a grant from the William W. Wellington Memorial 
Research Fund of the Harvard Medical School, Boston. 
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i 5 orm:il levels to sulinornial levels,"' Maximal subtotal removal of the 
normal ghual may occasionally induce persistent hypothyroidism, but many 
patients' v.-ili not show a permanent reduction in metabolic rate. In such 
instances, subseuucul surt^ical attempts to remove residual fragiucuts have 
been unsuccessful; nor have the residual fragments of gland been alTectcd 
bv heavv roentgen-ray radiation to the point of dermatitis.'- In brief, 
our work has demonstrated that nothing short of complete removal of every 
vestige of thyroid ti.''Sue can assure the production of persistent hypothy- 
r<ji<li.'!U. 

In a scries of f ,0 paiieiU.^ with intracttihle iietirt disease, we htive removed 
ilie entire nortnal ihynaal gland with results that are encouraging. Most 
of tluM'C patiesits were chroiiic invalids, having suffered from congestive heart 
f.iiiure or angina {wetoris, which was unrelieved in spite of the employment 
of .'ill .'ivailablc therapeutic measures over a period of years. The condition 
ticiu^ was such, th.at any significant improvement could be 
tile r^perative procedure. Of the 40 patients with 
co^glr^tivc heart failure due to various etiologies, over half the patients liavc 
been econ<>:nica!ly reliahiliiated ;m<l have been able to resume liglit or mod- 
erately iieavy '.vorh. Tliese patients have shown no recurrence of signs or 
-ymp-t/.m.’? of failure over a pcrio<l of three to 16 months, in S[)ite of such 
ty. Tlicy are .-ti!! iiandicapped individuals in thtil they are probably 
b|v u* urulcrtalie he.'ivy manna! labor. In the 16 months that htive 
•d du'.'e '.he fu.'-t sa-,erati'.m was pertonned, five iKuients iiave suffered 

• r.'oy r'lcmre.-u cardiac failure, in three t>f whom it was due to the 

• On of digii.di-., i.ver exerti'-n. or recurrence of lironchial asthma. 

; 'll-' I t'o'ieut'i -.vitn .'iUgma p-ectoris, att.acks oj p.aiu were experienced 

r 0:5 relatively moderate exertirai iieforc o[)era- 
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on oyer a year ago is most encouraging in that more than half have been 
able to maintain the degree of benefit conferred by the operation without 
evidence of recurrence of failure or of any encroachment on their cardiac 
reserve. 

Selection of Patients 

The criteria for the proper selection of patients can be established only 
after the results have been observed over a period of years in numerous 
patients, representing the various forms and degrees of severity of cardio- 
vascular disease. Although we have operated on 60 patients with cardio- 
vascular disease during the past 16 months, the number is small from a 
statistical point of view and the elapsed postoperative interval too brief to 
permit the deduction of final conclusions. It may, however, be of value to 
state our tentative opinion at the present time. 

The use of a therapeutic procedure as radical as this should be reserved 
at the present time, we feel, for those patients who in spite of all available 
therapeutic measures remain cardiac invalids. Only after prolonged and 
adequate medical treatment has failed to relieve the patient should the 
operation be considered. Before the operative procedure is undertaken, 
the patient’s condition should be improved to the fullest possible extent so 
that the operative risk is minimal. Patients should not be operated on until 
the signs and symptoms of acute congestive failure have disappeared at 
complete rest in bed. Patients who gain edema in spite of prolonged rest 
in bed are poor candidates for operation, although a few of our most striking 
results have occurred in such patients. The presence of pulmonary con- 
gestion predisposes to postoperative bronchopneumonia, and most of our 
postoperative deaths have occurred in this group. In considering a pro- 
cedure of this type, the clinician may be tempted to operate on a patient with 
congestive failure who is rapidly becoming worse in a desperate effort to 
do something for the patient. This must be avoided, for such patients will 
obviously not withstand the operative procedure. Patients who, in spite 
of medical treatment, have suffered from recurrent failure on exertion over 
a considerable period, but whose condition is only slowly progressive, are 
favorable subjects. 

There is no reason to believe that the induction of hypothyroidism by the 
complete removal of the gland will retard the developrnent of arteriosclerosis 
or impede tlie narrowing of the valvular orifices or rWard active syphilitic 
aortitis. One should expect that, although patients Vho show a rapidly 
progressive preoperative clinical course may experienceltemporary and per- 
haps considerable improvement, they will probably suc(^Tib to the under- 
lying disease process sooner than other patients with a less^i cipidly pro- 
gressing condition. For this reason, we have not operated on patients with 
malignant hypertension, and have accepted only occasional cases with luetic 
heart disease. Similarly, patients witli rheumatic or arteriosclerotic heart 
disease who have given a short but progressive history of failure are un- 
favoi'able candidates. 
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Since the effect of total ihyroitlectomy on the ininnuie reactions in acute 
inicctions is unknown, tiie presence of active rheumatic involvement con- 
traindicates the eiperation at presetu. It would, moreover, lie (lifncult to 
iud^e whcdicr itr.provcniettt in such patients was due to the cessation of 
active infection or the results of thyroidectomy. Similarly, patients with 
puitnonary irifcciion, such, as hroncliiectasis. are much more likely to develop 
bnmclKjptieuntonia durint( f»r after operation. I’atients with recent coronary 
ihromliods arc of course poor operative risks. Seven of our patients had 
a liistory of otic to three previous attacks of coronary thrombosis, but in 
every itistance the la^i attack had occurretl at least four months before 
operation. I'he [»reseiice of renal insufficiency contraiiulicates the procedure. 

Our experience intlicales that a basal metabolic rate of less than minus 
15 per ectit before operation is an nnfavoralile factor, atul a basal metabolic 
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hospital treatment. His condition has not become rapidly worse but he is 
incapacitated. He always regains circulatory compensation after resting 
in bed for several weeks, indicating that he still has some cardiac reserve. 
His condition does not permit him, however, to undertake normal activi- 
ties. Since he becomes edema free at rest, the risk of operation is slight. 
Since he has not shown a rapidly progressive downhill course, his prognosis 
after thyroidectomy is good. He will probably be able to lead a definitely 
more active life than before, without becoming decompensated. The hypo- 
thetical patient with angina pectoris has attacks on slight exertion but not 
at rest and does not show any of the unfavorable factors mentioned above. 
He will probably be completely free of attacks after operation, or develop 
attacks only after moderately severe exertion. 

Preoper.-vtive Management 

We have treated our patients with all available medical measures pre- 
operatively until they showed no further improvement in order that their 
condition might be as favorable as possible before operation and the risk 
of operation be reduced to a minimum." All our patients are at best fragile 
operative risks and cannot withstand the complications that other more 
normal subjects might easily surmount. Before operation all patients have 
been kept at complete rest in the hospital for several weeks to several months, 
depending upon the signs and symptoms of failure and the length of time 
spent at rest prior to entry. Patients who suffer from pulmonary congestion 
in spite of prolonged rest and show cyanosis may be benefited by oxygen 
therapy. Dr. Alvan Barach of New York informs us that he has found 
this adjunct in therapy particularly helpful in his patients.^ In patients witli 
auricular fibrillation, somewhat greater doses of digitalis are necessary be- 
fore operation than are usually employed in order that the ventricular rate 
shall be adequately controlled during the course of the operation. Medicines 
which we intend to use during the operative or postoperative course are 
always administered days or weeks before operation and their effects ob- 
served. Morphine has been administered to eacli patient some days before 
operation in order to be certain that no hypersensitivity or idiosyncrasy 
exists. In some patients in whom such a state has existed, we have resorted' -, 
to other drugs. Patients usually receive one of the barbituric acid deriva- 
tives the night before operation, and again early on the day of operation. 

It is advisable to give sufficient preoperative sedation to produce drowsiness ; 
narcosis, however, is to be avoided. If patients are still alert or nervous 
immediately before operation, % or H grain of morphine^ is injected sub- 
cutaneously. \ • 

Operative Course 

All operations are now performed under local anesthesia. Patients with 
congestive failure are placed almost in the orthopneic position on the 
operating table to avoid respiratory embarrassment and to collapse distended 
veins in the operating field. A medical advisor is present at all operations 
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to follow the- reaction of the patients to operation. If necc.^sary, the op- 
eratifai is tcrniinatcd at his suggestion. One lobe of the thyroid is removed 
and direct laryngoscopy is then performed by Dr. Louis iM. Freedman." 
if tile recurrent laryngeal nerve <ai the side of operation has been injured 
atid tile ve cal cor<l on that sitle has been paralyzed, the operation is ter- 
minated. ()hviaiing the danger of iiilaieral vocal cord paralysis. In only 
two instances has interruption of the operation been necessary. In both of 
these case.s die functioil of the vocal cortl returned to normal and the other 
i(;be was sub.sequeutiy removed. The surgical precautions to be observed 
arc of tr.c greatest importtmee. Total thyroidectomy presents surgical dif- 
iicuhie.- in relation to the recurrent laryngeal nerves and the parathyroid 
glasid.L not itiitereut iti tlie UMial subtotal thyroidectomy, 'i’hese problems 
h;>.vc IccJi fully discussed elsewhere liy Dr. David D. ilcrlin, who lias been 
in charge of tiie surgical aspects of this work.*-”'’ 
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immediately after operation, experience indicates that complete bed rest ^ 
should be enforced until the basal metabolic rate has shown a significant 
lowering of approximately 20 per cent from its preoperative level. Rest 
in bed for three or four weeks after operation is usually advisable. Ac- 
tivit}’’ should be increased only gradually during the following weeks. 

In all patients, persistent h}’’pothyroidism has intervened. The extent 
of permanent relief has in general been related to the degree of reduction 
in the basal metabolic rate.” With a lowering of the basal metabolic rate, 
patients show what may be termed the mild symptoms and signs of myxe- 
dema, which consist of increased sensitivity to cold, somewhat thickened 
and dry skin, and slow growth of hair. With basal metabolic rates of 
minus 30 per cent or lower, most patients suffer from puffiness of the face, 
weakness of the legs, and irritability. By the administration of small doses 
of thyroid, the basal metabolic rate can be successfully maintained at a level 
of minus 25 to minus 30 per cent, which frees the patient from the untoward 
symptoms of myxedema, but which nevertheless decreases the burden on 
the heart. The optimum metabolic rate level for each patient varies some- 
what but is usually between minus 25 and minus 30 per cent. One-fourth 
grain thyroid is usually sufficient to maintain this level, but in some patients 
only ^4 grain is necessary, while in others % grain is needed.®’ The op- 
timum dose of thyroid must be ascertained in each patient on the basis of 
the clinical signs and symptoms of hypothyroidism, basal metabolic rate 
measurements, and, at times, determination of the serum cholesterol con- 
centration.“ All patients should be seen at least once a month for it is en- 
tirely unnecessary for a patient to suffer from the distressing symptoms of 
myxedema. 

Throughout their lives these patients should receive the same close 
medical observation and treatment that all cardiac patients require. The 
management of the cardiac condition is usually the same as before the 
operation as regards drugs, although in a few patients with auricular 
fibrillation it has seemed that slightly less digitalis is necessary. Most pa- 
tients feel so much better that they must be warned not to overdo. Opera- 
tion does not alter the underlying pathological process, and so it is important 
that drey should not overtax themselves. Some of our patients because 
of their economic situation are working 12 to 16 hours a day, and one 
patient who previously suffered from angina pectoris has been working ac/ 
a day laborer for over six months. /This is clearly inadvisable, Av 

patients who similarly have been forced to work strenuously hav ^fed 

temporary recurrence of congestive failure or angina pectoris. ' Other pa- 
tients have their previous sufferings so vividly before them that they must 
be encouraged to undertake effort. The fear of recurrence of angina 
pectoris or congestive failure presents a serious psychological problem in 
some patients. 

The social-economic problems in our patients have been many. Some 
of our young patients have been invalided since adolescence and have had 
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to be taught an occupation. Others, while unable to undertake the heavy 
'work of their occupation before they were invalided, have been able to 
secure employment demanding less strenuous effort. These considerations 
are exemplified by the first patient, a chef, in whom the entire thyroid gland 
was removed on December IS, 1932. He suffered from angina^ pectoris 
and congestive heart failure and had been confined to bed for over two 
years. Edema of the legs appeared if he was up and about for even a few 
hours and was accompanied by substernal pain radiating to the left scapula 
and left arm, relieved only temporarily by nitroglycerine. Ele has been 
unable to go back to his previous occupation, but is able to carry on as a 
porter in our laboratories, doing light work eight hours, daily. If he 
attempts to increase his activity by moving beds or lifting heavy objects, 
he experiences pain over his scapula which subsides immediately on cessation 
of effort. 

The final appraisal of this new therapeutic procedure awaits the results 
attained in numerous patients with various types of cardiovascular disease. 
Whether the duration of life is actually prolonged by this treatment can only 
be ascertained by studying the subsequent history of these patients over a 
longer period of time. At present we may state, however, that we have 
been able to prolong the useful and comfortable life of most of our patients 
since they were almost all incapacitated before operation. The results are 
encouraging and the operation should be considered in-patients who arc 
incapacitated and who conform to the considerations outlined in this 
communication. 
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A STATISTICAL EVALUATION OF DIFFERENT 
METHODS FOR THE DETECTION OF ARTE- 
RIOSCLEROSIS IN DIABETES MELLITUS 
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The purpose of this paper is to report the results of a statistical evalua- 
tion of different methods for the detection of arteriosclerosis in diabetes 
mellitus. This investigation was prompted by the high and increasing 
incidence of vascular disease among diabetics and its influence upon mor- 
tality. 

In spite of control of coma and of tuberculosis — the two major causes 
,of death among diabetics in the past — the death rate from diabetes mellitus 
in large populations is still high ; and mortality and morbidity data clearly 
indicate that cardio- vascular disease is one of the most important con- 
tributing factors. In table 1, are recorded cardiovascular conditions and 
their incidences among 1500 diabetics in the Clinic for Diabetes at The 
Montreal General Hospital. 

Table I 

Cardio- Vascular Conditions among 1500 Diabetics in the Clinic for Diabetes at the Montreal 

General Hospital 


Condition 


Average Age 
Number (years) 


Angina pectoris 19 58.5 

Cataract _ 85 61.3 

Cerebral arteriosclerosis 14 60.5 

Cerebral hemorrhage 13 60.4 

\.^ Cerebral spasm 12 56.0 

■ ^ v^Cerebral thrombosis IS 61.7 

Cbi^Qnary thrombosis 7 55.8 

GangVbpe 118 61.5 

Hyperteh'sion 249 56.3 

Intermittent claudication 4 54.0 

Myocarditis 50 59.4 

Pre-uremia 2 62.5 

Uremia 7 55.0 


The above do not include ^dI-1 of the cardio-vascular disturbances. In 
some cases, for example, the only e’\(idence of arteriosclerosis was calcifica- 
tion of the arteries of the lower extr-^mities. The arterial changes had 
produced no symptoms ; and aside from the, diabetes, these individuals were 
healthy. The calcifications were discovered accidentally because of our 
routine roentgenological examination. 

Attention is drawn particularly to the high incidence of hypertension, 
namely, 16.6 per cent. Prior to the discovery of insulin, increased blood 

* Received for publication April 3, 1934, 

From the Departments of hictabolism, Roentgenology and Ophthalmology, The Montreal 
General Hospital, Alontreal, Canada. 
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pressure was not prominent among diabetics. This was to be expected, 
since the average duration of life from the onset of the diabetes was but a 
few years. Neither Elliott^ nor Janeway" was impressed with the im- 
portance of tliis association. With better control of the diabetes by diet 
and insulin, conditions have changed. The diabetic now lives long enough 
to develop cardio-vascular disease. 

Whether hypertension should be regarded as a clinical entity, independent 
of vascular disease, or whether it should be considered as a manifestation 
of vascular disease, is, for the purpose of this investigation, irrelevant; it 
is of academic interest only. Of practical importance is the fact that, when 
selected at random, more diabetics have hypertension than a similarly se- 
lected group of nondiabetics. That hypertension may lead to arterio- 
sclerosis is a well recognized fact. Therefore, if hypertension is common 
among diabetics, in spite of control of the diabetes, and commonly leads 
to vascular disease, it may be properly included in this study ; the relationship 
may be regarded as causal and not accidental. 

The above incidence of vascular disease, though obviously high, would 
appear to be gratifying; as stated, the diabetic now lives long enough to 
develop tliese conditions, whereas in the past, death from coma and tu- 
berculosis prevented him from doing so. The disturbing feature, however, 
is age. In table 1 are recorded the average ages for the corresponding 
conditions; and these appear to be satisfactory. Averages, however, re- 
quire interpretation. One of the tlieorems of statistics tells us that the 
arithmetical -mean of a large series of observed values is the most probable 
value of the quantity measured.* It should, therefore, be noted that, with 
very few exceptions, the above averages have been calculated from a small 
number of cases. Under such conditions, the mean is not necessarily the 
same as the mode or typical value; a few extremely high or low values could 
appreciably influence the mean, and this was found to be so. While tabulat- 
ing the data we were repeatedly impressed with the young ages : angina 
pectoris at the age of 39 years, cerebral hemorrhage at 41 years, cerebral 
spasm at 37 years, cerebral thrombosis at 43 years, coronary thrombosis 
at 39 years; hypertension at 34 years, advanced cerebral arteriosclerosis at 
37 years, marked retinitis at 47 years, cataract at 18 years, and arterio- 
sclerosis at 12 years. At present, death from arteriosclerosis is rare among 
juvenile diabetics. The death rate from all causes is low among diabetic 
children. This, however, is no indication of ultimate prognosis. It may 
here be observed that life assurance companies do not accept arteriosclerotics 
as standard risks. Children with arteriosclerosis are no exception. Re- 
gardless of age, the expectation of life of the arteriosclerotic is definitely 
less than the normal. 

We are not alone in tliese experiences. Among a group of 50 diabetics 
under 40 years of age in Dr. Joslin’s clinic, Shepardson ^ found that 18, 
an incidence of 36 per cent, had vascular sclerosis, according to roentgen-ray 

* This holds only when the frequency distribution is symmetrical. 
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examination. Wilder ^ noted a high postmortem incidence of arteriosclerosis 
among diabetics - under 40 years of age and Shields Warren’s experiences 
are particularly worthy of note here. In table 26 of his book on “ The 
Pathology of Diabetes Mellitus ” “ Warren records the findings in 264 
autopsies upon diabetics. Of these 264 cases, there were 72 individuals 
of 40 years of age or under; and of these 72 individuals, 36 (an incidence 
of 50 per cent) had tissue changes secondary to arteriosclerosis. In one 
case, death was due directly to arteriosclerosis. 

Is the incidence of arteriosclerosis increasing and, if so, is the increase 
more apparent than real? An apparent increase is to be expected, since 
other important causes of death have been greatly reduced. A little over 
a decade ago, coma was the chief cause of death among diabetics. This 
condition is rapidly disappearing ; in 1933 in the Clinic for Diabetes at The 
Montreal General Plospital there were three cases only. That this was not 
accidental is shown by the small number of such cases in the immediately 
preceding years; in 1932, there were five; in 1931 there were five, and in 
1930 there were six. 

Apparent or real, the incidence of arteriosclerosis is very high. It is 
appreciably affecting mortality among adults and, if not controlled, must 
sooner or later exert the same effect among children. Control of diabetes 
is generally judged by the control of hyperglycemia, glycosuria and nutri- 
tion, that is, by blood and urinary sugar, body weight and activity of the 
individual. In view of the possibility of premature death from arterio- 
sclerosis, it is obvious that these criteria alone do not afford a true index 
of progress ; and it may here be observed that it affords very little comfort 
to know that, in a person who died of a cerebral hemorrhage or heart 
i-ai-lure, the diabetes, at the time of death, was under ideal control ; that the 
urine v/as free of sugar and acetone bodies and the blood sugar was normal. 
Relatives' are concerned with the death and not with its cause. 

Further disturbing is the fact that in the majority of these diabetics 
with cardio-vas-'iilar-renal disease the diabetes was mild. This emphasizes 
a well recognized 1 . ct, namely, that cardio-vascular or cardio-vascular-renal 
disease is not relatemto the severity, but to the duration of the diabetes. 
(Children are no exception to this rule.) Most of our patients with angina 
pectoris, coronary thrombosis, cerebral hemorrhage, hypertension, heart 
failure, etc. have mild diabetes; the urine is readily freed and kept free 
of sugar and acetone bodies and the blood sugar is kept normal or nearlv 
so with diet alone. • Relatively few of these patients require insulin. 

An important problem in the management of the diabetic is, therefore, 
clear. If the expectation of life of the diabetic is to approach that of the 
normal individual, premature arteriosclerosis must be prevented and, if 
present, must be controlled. Prevention and control depend upon reco®'- 
uition of cause, early detection and appropriate treatment. 

In the present article we are presenting data which bear upon the question 
of the diagnosis of arteriosclerosis. An attempt was made to evaluate the 
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relative sensitivities of a number of well recognized procedures: namely, 
ordinary clinical examination, examination of the ocular vessels (fundi), 
roentgenological examination of the legs and feet for calcification of vessels, 
and roentgenological estimation of the size of the heart. 

Clinical Methods 

In many cases, clinical examination alone suffices. With such conditions as 
cerebral hemorrhage, gangrene, coronary thrombosis, etc., vascular disease is obvious. 
In all such conditions, however, the pathological changes are well advanced. The 
difficult problem is early diagnosis. 

There are the four suggestive signs of arteriosclerosis, namely, (a) thickened 
radial vessels, (b) hypertension, (c) enlargement of the heart, and (d) accentuation 
of the aortic second sound. These, when found together, form a picture which is 
pathognomonic. Singly, however, they have their limitations. Palpation of the 
arteries is a common clinical procedure and attempts have often been made to estimate 
the degree of arteriosclerosis by this simple process. The practice is old, but, to 
quote Shields Warren it is as old as it is uncertain. It is, for example, very difficult 
at times to distinguish between thickness due to arteriosclerosis and a palpable artery 
due to hypertension. In either case, the findings at least suggest disease. The chief 
difficulty is interpretation of normal thickness and normal tension; it does not neces- 
sarily follow that an artery, normal according to palpation, is normal; calcification 
may be quite marked. 

Estimation of tlie size of the heart may be misleading, because of the many 
vagaries of percussion. It is often difficult to detect slight enlargement and to inter- 
pret findings which suggest slight enlargement. Because of vagaries of the aortic 
second sound, this sign, also, has its limitations. Blood pressure is valuable, but it 
is a well recognized fact that there may be advanced arteriosclerosis without increase 
of pressure. In addition, there are the uncertainties of blood pressure standards. 

Fundi 

The importance of examination of the fundi has been recognized for some time. 
Changes in the ocular vessels may often be tlie only evidence of vascular disease. 

Roentgen-Ray Examination 

Clinical and postmortem data show that disease of the heart and vessels of the 
lower extremities account for the majority of deaths among diabetics. We have, 
therefore, included in this study roentgen-ray examination of the heart and lower 
extremities. 

A. Roentgen-Ray Examination ' of the Heart 

The “ six foot plate,” interpreted by the Hodges and E 3 '^ster formula ® appears 
to be a reliable method for classifying hearts for statistical purposes with respect to 
the size of the organ. The Hodges and Eyster formula was chosen in 1931 by tlie 
Heart Committee of the New York Tuberculosis and Health Association as probably 
tlie best for this purpose, and a cardiological committee appointed by the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors of America came to the same conclusion in 
1933 after having rechecked the validity of the formula on a sizeable group of 
normal subjects, the data being taken partly from the literature and partly from the 
ori°-inal records of one of the very large companies, which carefully tabulates anthro- 
pometric measurements of its head office clerical employees. The committees men- 
tioned were of opinion that a heart should be regarded as definitely enlarged if the 
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total observed transverse diameter is 10 per cent or more in excess of the predicted 
normal by the formula mentioned. The observations covered the ages from 15 to 63 
years, weights from 100 pounds to 216 pounds, and heights from five feet to six feet, 
three and one-half inches. Analysis showed that only 8.5 per cent of the group had 
a total ti'ansverse diameter of more than 10 per cent below the calculated normal 
diameter, and that only 4.2 per cent had transverse diameters of more than 10 per 
cent in excess of the predicted normal. Three and one-tenth per cent lay between 
plus 10 per cent and plus 12 per cent, and 1.1 per cent were between plus 12 per cent 
and plus 20 per cent in excess of the calculated normal. Because of these studies, 
it was concluded* that 10 per cent is a fair upper limit of normality. The per- 
missible limits of departure from the normal in the following studies were, therefore, 
also ^ 10 per cent. 

B. Roentgen-Ray Examination of the Extremities 

Labbe and Lenfantin ® first emphasized the importance of this method of ex- 
amination and it is now widely used. Experience has shown, however, that this method 
also has its limitations. Roentgenological diagnosis depends upon deposition of 
calcium in the vessels and it is a well recognized fact that there may be advanced 
arteriosclerosis without such deposition. 

As each of the above-mentioned methods has its limitations, an attempt 
was made to determine which method alone or which combination of 
methods affords the best means of detecting vascular disease. 


Methods of Investigation 


For this study, 1500 diabetics were selected. at random from our records. 
In many of these cases, examinations did not include all of the above- 
mentioned methods. In order to make use of all data, each method was 
studied individually and then in different combinations with each other, 
whenever the necessary information was available. Brief mention of some 
of the clinical data is necessary here. 

In 146 of the 1500 cases the only suggestive abnormalities were (a) a 
blood pressure of 140 mm. of Fig or over and (6) the left border of the 
heart was situated 10.5 cm. or more to the left of the midsternal line. Even 
in otherwise healthy individuals, when the blood pressure was 140 mm. of 
Fig, life assurance companies have repeatedly noted an increase of death 
rate.f Flowever, if such blopd pressure is the only suggestive abnormality, 
the applicant is not generally classified as substandard because, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the finding is normal. This, also, applies to the findino- of 
the left border of the heart at 10.5 cm. to the left of the midsternal Hue. 
In the classification of the above mentioned 146 cases, we, therefore, took 


* Proceedings Association Life Insurance Medical Directors of America 19IS w iQa 
Turner, Nichols and Ungerlcider. ’ 

1 1 am indebted to Dr. C. C. Birchard, Chief Medical Officer of the Sun Life Assunnre 
Company of Canada, for this information. ^ Assurance 

In a recent study of over one-half million insured lives, the New York I Tnct-n...... 

Company has shown that, the normal blood pressure is lower than is generallv r 
For all ages , to age /O, it is below 140 mm. Fig. A systolic pressure of 10 mm 
tli^e average for the age gave an excess mortality of 15 per cent; and a systolic 

mm. Hg above the average for the age gave an excess mortality of 45 per cent^ assure of 
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it, when either blood pressure or size of the heart was the only suggestive 
abnormality, that there was no cardio-vascular disease. When both sug- 
gestive abnormalities were found in the same individual, the latter was 
classified as “ cardio-vascular.” 

A brief note is also necessary here with regard to the fundi. As stated, 
this method of examination was dealt with separately. It was not included 
in the ordinary clinical procedures for the following reasons : 

Though there is general agreement about the changes in the vessels in 
advanced vascular disease, there appear to be differences of opinion about 
eai'ly changes. As, in the initial stages, these are no more than exaggera- 
tions of the normal appearance, different interpretation by different indi- 
viduals is only to be expected. This applies particularly to such early 
changes as congestion ; increased diameter of veins ; alteration of light reflex, 
and tortuosity of arteries. For uniformity of data, therefore, all examina- 
tions in tliis study were made by the same individual (S. FI. McK.). The 
criteria were as follows : 

Vascular Changes in the Fundus. Alterations in the vessels of the fundi affect 
both veins and arteries. The first sign observed is a general congestion of the veins 
which results in an increase of their diameter and a broadening of their light reflex. 
Next these veins, being made longer by congestion, show bending in the direction of 
the artery and this bending may be considered a first step in the development of 
venous tortuosity. Slightly later the phenomenon of disappearance of the vein at the 
point of intersection with an artery is observed. The vein is invisible, not only 
directly under the artery, but also for a short distance to either side. This is not 
necessarily a pressure effect; later a condition is seen in which pressure is definitely 
evidenced by slight dilatation of the veins just before the artery is reached. A 
-further change in the veins consists of what is called bridging or banking, where the 
veins are seen to arch over or under the artery, in a more direct transverse axis, a 
letter Z formation. The final variety of venous change is tortuosity due to increased 
resistance to venous drainage. 

Arterial changes, which usually are observed later, consist of calibre variation, 
tortuosity, alterations in the light reflex and pressure effects. The changes in calibre 
may be uneven and patchy in distribution or there may be a uniform narrowing, 
giving pale threadlike vessels. In some instances the vascular changes may result in 
regular interruptions of the light reflex without altering the column of blood, a 
condition which causes a beaded appearance of the artery. The degree of tortuosity 
of the arteries is very variable; the tendency to small cork-screw arteries in the 
macular area is important. The changes in light reflex give rise to the appearances 
known as copper-wire arteries, silver wire arteries, etc. 

Retinal hemorrhages and exudates may both result from vascular changes. 
Evans ® believes that a certain type of retinal exudate is definitely associated with 
arteriosclerosis. It is of a dull yellow color variously distributed; one common 
situation is the margin of the disc. 

The optic disc in retinal arteriosclerosis is usually not much affected until the 
late states. In advanced degrees of retinal arteriosclerosis there is evidence of a 
characteristic waxy pallor of the disc due to ischemia. 
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Results of Investigation 

In table 2 are recorded the incidences of cardio-vascular disease accord- 
ing to the method of examination. It will be observed that the highest 
incidence was found with the ordinary clinical method. The limited sig- 
nificance, however, which can be attached to any one procedure alone is 
clearly shown in tables 3, 4, 5 and 6. In these tables, vascular disease is 
related to age. It will be observed that, according to roentgen-ray examina- 
tion of the size of the heart (table 3) very few individuals under the age 
of 50 years had vascular disease ; among 436 patients it was found in 46 — 
an incidence of 10.5 per cent only; it was practically absent at the age of 30 
years and under, and entirely absent at the age of 20 years and under. 

Table II 

Incidences of Cardio- Vascular Disease among 1500 Diabetics According to Method of Diagnosis 


Cardio-Vascular Disease 

Method of Number of 


Examination 

Examinations 

Number 

Per Cent 

Clinical* 

926 

378 

40.8 

Fundi 

984 

365 

37.1 

X-Ray of feet 

858 

262 

30.5 

X-Ray of heart 

1004 

182 

18.1 


* Cases in which blood pressure and heart measurement data were not recorded in detail 
were not included in this investigation. 

According to calcification of the vessels of the lower extremities (table 
4) the findings were practically the same; of 400 individuals of age 50 years 
and under, vascular disease was detected in 57 cases only — an incidence of 
14.2 per cent only, and among 66 individuals of 30 years of age and under, 
it was detectednn two cases only — an incidence of 3 per cent. 

Table III 

Age Incidence of Vascular Disease According to X-Ray E.xamination of Size of Heart in 1004 

Diabetics 


Ago Period 


Total 

Number 


Vascular Disease 
Number Per Cent 


-10 

9 


11-20 

26 

- 

21-30 

74 

2 

31-40 

130 

8 

41-50 

197 

36 

51-60 

281 

57 

61-70 

229 

61 

71-80 

57 

18 

Sl-b 

1 



1004 

182 

Summary; 



30 years and under 

109 

2 

50 “ “ “ 

436 

46 

Over 50 years 

568 

136 


2.7 

6.1 

18.2 

20.2 

26.6 

31.5 


18.1 

1,8 

10.5 

23.9 
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That roentgenological examination alone was not sufficient to determine 
the incidence of vascular disease in the group of individuals investigated 
is shown in the remaining tables. According to the fundi (table 5) among 
537 individuals of 50 years and under, there were 111 cases, an incidence 


Table IV 

Age Incidence of Vascular Disease According to Calcification of Vessels in the Lower Extremi- 
ties in 858 Diabetics 



Total 

Number 


Calcification 

Age Period 

Number 

Per Cent 

-10 

5 



__ 

11-20 

16 

— 



2I-o0 

45 

2 

4.4 

31-40 

150 

11 

7.3 

41-50 

184 

44 

23.9 

51-60 

221 

97 

43.8 

61-70 

196 

89 

46.2 

71-80 

40 

18 

45.0 

si-p 

1 

1 

— 

Summary: 

858 

262 

30.5 

30 years and under 

66 

2 

3.0 

50 

400 

57 

14.2 

Over 50 years 

458 

205 

44.7 


of 20.6 per cent, and among 69 individuals 30 years of age and under, there 
were 9 cases, an incidence of 13 per cent. According to ordinary clinical 
examination, the results were essentially the same. This is shown in table 6. 

Do the above findings reflect the conditions which obtain among dia- 
betics? That they do not, is shown in table 7. In this table are recorded 

Table V 

Age Incidence of Vascular Disease According to Examination of Ocular Vessels (Fundi) in 

984 Diabetics 


Vascular Disease 


Total 


Age Period 

Number 

Number 

Per Cent 

-10 

6 

— 



11-20 

19 

3 

15.8 

21-30 

44 

6 

13.6 

31-40 

192 

16 

8.3 

41-50 

276 

86 

31.1 

51-60 

252 

128 

50.7 

61-70 

146 

87 

59.6 

71-80 

48 

38 

79.1 

&1 + 

1 

— 

— 

Summary: 

9S4 

365 

37.1 

30 years and under 

50 “ 

69 

9 

13.0 

537 

111 

20.6 

Over 50 years 

447 

254 

55.8 
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the -incidences of cardio-vascular disease according to combinations of two 
methods. With four methods taken two at a time, six such combinations 
are possible. By comparing tables 2 and 7, it will be observed that with 

Table VI 

Age Incidence of Vascular Disease According to Clinical Examination (Excluding Fundi) 

among 926 Diabetics 


Vascular Disease 

Total . — 


Age Period 

Number 

Number 

Per Cent 

-10 

5 

— 

— 

11-20 

28 

4 

14.3 

21-30 

66 

6 

9.1 

31-40 

136 

7 

5.1 

41-50 

176 

47 

21.0 

51-60 

258 

133 

51.5 

61-70 

213 

145 

68.0 

71-80 

81 + 

44 

36 

82.2 

Summary: 

926 

378 

40.8 

30 years and under 

99 

10 

10.1 

so “ “ “ 

411 

64 

15.6 

Over 50 years 

515 

314 

60.9 


any combination of two methods, the incidence of vascular disease was 
higher than with any one method alone (table 2). By combining three 
methods at a time, the incidence was further increased (table 8) and when 
all four methods were combined the incidence was highest. Among 500 
individuals so examined vascular disease was found in 313 cases, an in- 
cidence of 62.6 per cent. That this incidence approaches the true condi- 
tions which obtain among these diabetics is suggested from tables 9 and 
10; the incidences noted clinically approach those which have been found 
by careful postmortem examination. According to table 9, approximately 
55 per cent of our diabetics of 50 years of age and under had vascular 
disease. Table 10 is a reproduction of table 26 of Shields War ren’s “ Pa- 
thology of Diabetes Mellitus.” ° According to Warren, of 108 individuals 
of age 50 years and under, arteriosclerosis was found in 71 cases, an 


Table VII 

Incidences of Cardio-Vascular Disease among 1500 Diabetics According to Combination of 

Two Methods of Diagnosis 


Method of 

E.xamination 

Number of 
Examinations 

Cardio-Vascular Disease 

Number Per Cent 

Fundi and x-ray of feet 

739 

334 

45.2 

Fundi and clinical 

662 

332 

50 1 

F undi and x-ray of heart 

886 

399 

45 0 

Clinical and x-ray of feet 

737 

391 

53 0 

Clinical and x-ray of heart 

682 

282 

41 3 

X-Ray of feet and .x-ray of heart 

760 

348 

45!8 
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incidence of approximately 66 per cent. It should be noted, as Warren 
points out, that the great majority of the individuals in this age group did 
not die of arteriosclerosis; this condition was the cause of death in seven 
cases only. 


Table VIII 

Incidences of Cardio-Vascular Disease among 1500 Diabetics According to Cc<mbination of 

Three Methods of Diagnosis 


Method of Examination 

Numbef of 
Examinations 

Cardio- Vascular Disease 

Number 

Per Cent 

Fundi, clinical and x-ray of feet 

620 

346 

55.8 

Fundi, clinical and x-ray of heart 

564 

341 

60.5 

Fundi, x-ray of feet and x-ray of heart 

642 

367 

57.2 

Clinical, x-ray of feet and x-ray of heart 

640 

357 

55.8 


Table IX 

Incidences of Cardio-Vascular Disease among 500 Diabetics According to Age 


Cardio-Vascular Disease 


Age Period ■ 

Number 

Number 

Per Cant 


4 




14 

4 

28.6 


34 

5 

14.7 


67 

33 

49.2 


124 

91 

73.3* 

51-60 

158 

106 

67.1 

61-70 

80 

59 

73.7 

71-80 

IS 

14 

77.8 

S1 + 

1 

1 

— 


500 

313 

62.6 


* Note: Among 243 individuals of 50 years of age and under, cardio-vascular disease was 
found in 133 — an incidence of 54.7 per cent. 


Table X 

Postmortem Incidences of Arteriosclerosis * 


Age at 

Number 

Incidence of 

Age at 

Number 

Incidence of 

Death 

of 

Arterio- 

Death 

of 

Arterio- 

(Yrs.) 

Cases 

sclerosis 

(Yrs.) 

Cases 

sclerosis 


9 

6 

51-60 

66 

65 

11-20 

23 

7 

61-70 

65 

65 


19 

10 

71-80 

19 

19 


21 

19 

S1 + 

2 

2 

41-50 

36 

35t 

? 

4 

3 




Total 

264 

225 (85.2%) 


* Taken from Table 26, “Pathology of Diabetes Mellitus,” Shields Warren, 
t Among 108 individuals of 50 years of age and under, arteriosclerosis was found in 7 1 — 
an incidence of 65.7 per cent. 
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Influence of the Duration of the Diabetes 

In view of the satisfactory diagnosis when all four methods of ex- 
amination are combined, it was considered advisable to reexamine the alleged 
relationship between duration of diabetes and cardio-vascular disease. For 
this purposje, the 500 cases shown in table 9 were studied. Cardio-vascular 
disease was related not only to age, but also to duration of diabetes. The 
combined (|ata are shown in table 11. 

Table XI 

Relationship between Cardio-Vascular Disease, Age and Duration of Diabetes among 500 

Diabetics 


Age 

Period 



Duration of Diabetes 



5 Years and Over 


Under 5 Years 

Total 

Number 

Cardio- Vascular Disease 

Total 

Number 

Cardio- Vascular Disease 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

-10 




4 



11-20 

2 

2 

100.0 

12 

2 

16.7 

21-30 

4 

2 

50.0 

30 

3 

10.0 

31-40 

21 

18 

85.7 

46 

15 

32.6 

41-50 

54 

47 

87.0 

70 

44 

62.8 

51-60 

50 

43 

86.0 

108 

63 

58.3 

61-70 

12 

8 

66.7 

‘68 

51 

75.0 

71-80 

1 

1 

100.0 

17 

14 

82.3 

81 + 




1 

1 

100.0 


It will be observed that in the majority of these 500 cases, namely, 356 
(71.2 per cent) there was a history of diabetes of less than five years and, 
among these 356 cases, cardio-vascular disease was found in 193, an inci- 
dence of approximately 55 per cent. In accord with past experiences, a 
high incidence of vascular disease is expected when the disease is of more 
than five years’ duration; but this high incidence was not suspected when 
the duration of the disease was less than five years. This emphasizes the 
value of the combined method of examination. It will also be observed in 
this table that of 162 individuals of 50 years of age and under who had 
diabetes for five years or less, vascular disease was found in 64 cases — 
an incidence of approximately 39 per cent. 

That this high incidence of vascular disease among individuals of 50 
years of age and under and with the disease of less than five years’ duration 
would be discovered by the combined method of diagnosis only is suggested 
from the following : 

In table 7 of a report in 1930 Joslin^® records the incidence of calcifica- 
tion of arteries according to the ages of the individuals and durations of 
diabetes in 298 cases. The incidences are expressed as percentages. The 
298 individuals are divided into 40 groups. In the majority of cases, 
therefore, the number in each group was small — less than 10 cases. Since 
limited significance can be attached to findings with such small groups, and 
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in order that Joslin’s findings may be comparable with our own, we have 
converted Joslin’s percentages into actual number of cases and divided 
the 298 individuals into three groups only according to age and two groups 
only according to duration of diabetes. The combined data are summarized 
in table 12. 

Table XII 

Comparative Data Showing Relationship between Cardio- Vascular Disease, Age and Duration 

of Diabetes 



Under 5 Years Duration 

Over 5 Years Duration 



Cardio-Vascular Disease 


Cardio-Vascular Disease 

Age Group 

No. 

Number Per Cent 

No. 

Number 

Per Cent 

Whole* 

103 

52 50.5 

195 

131 

67.2 

50 years and under 

52 

8 15.4 

145 

83 

57.2 

Over 50 years 

51 

44 S6.3 

50 

48 

96.0 

* Calculated from x-ray data, Table 7, Ann. Int. Med., 

1930, 

iv, 54, E. P. 

Joslin (298 

cases). 




Under 5 Years Duration 

Over 5 Years Duration 



Cardio-Vascular Disease 


Cardio-Vascular Disease 

Age Group 

No. 

Number Per Cent 

No. 

Number 

Per Cent 

Wholet 

356 

193 54.2 

144 

121 

84.0 

50 years and under 

162 

64 39.5 

81 

69 

85.2 

Over 50 years 

194 

129 66.5 

63 

52 

82.5 


t The Montreal General Hospital data (500 cases). All methods of diagnosis used. 


It will be observed that, regardless of duration of diabetes, the incidence 
of vascular disease was much higher according to the combined method of 
examination than when diagnosis was based upon roentgenological examina- 
tion alone. In Joslin’s group of cases, 15.4 per cent only of the individuals 
of 50 years of age and under had vascular disease, when the duration of 
the diabetes was less than five years; whereas, in our group, the incidence 
for the corresponding group was 39.5 per cent. When the duration of the 
diabetes was more tlian five years, again, our incidence was higher than tliat 
recorded by Joslin for the younger age groups, namely, 85.2 per cent 
compared with 57.2 per cent. 

That our data reflect the true conditions which obtain among diabetics 
in general is again supported by postmortem data. The observations of 
Warren,® who has made a special study of the pathology of diabetes, are 
worthy of note here. “ I have yet to see at autopsy a diabetic, or to read 
the autopsy protocol of a diabetic, whose disease has lasted five years or 
more, free from arteriosclerosis, regardless of age.” 
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Summary 

The purpose of this report is to emphasize the high incidence of vascular 
disease in diabetes mellitus. 

The cause of this high incidence is, as yet, unknown. 

Aside from etiology, for the prevention and successful treatment of 
vascular disease, early diagnosis is essential. The above data indicate that 
by a combination of the methods investigated vascular disease is more readily 
detected than by the use of any one method to the exclusion of all others; 
the incidence of vascular disease found during life approaches that found 
on careful postmortem examination. 
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TULAREMIC PNEUMONIA 

By P. G. BomaNj M.D., and A. J. Bianco^ M.D., Duluth, Minnesota 

Until recently many observers have considered the presence of pneu- 
monia in cases of tularemia as an intercurrent infection. Several published 
necropsy reports refer to more or less extensive bronchopneumonia without 
directly attributing it to the tularemic infection. 

Permar and MacLachlan,^ in reviewing the reported fatal cases, found 
that 36 per cent showed pneumonia either clinically or at autopsy and that 
in 62.5 per cent of the autopsied cases there was diffuse pneumonic involve- 
ment. In correlating the pathological reports in published cases with their 
own observations they believe that tularemic pneumonia presents morpho- 
logic changes which are specific for tularemia. These morphologic changes 
are the typical miliary necrotic focal lesion, extreme subendothelial edema 
and mononuclear cellular infiltration in the blood vessels. The edema in 
the arterioles and venules produces a narrowing in the lumina of the vessels, 
which is followed by thrombosis. It is this thrombosis with the resulting 
vascular obstruction which accounts for the widespread necrosis present 
in these cases. This necrosis, which is usually progressive, "indicates a grave 
prognosis." 

It is certain that many cases with minimal pulmonary involvement re- 
cover ^ and that some pneumonias do not go on to a fatal outcome, as 
evidenced by the case reported recently by Tureen'* in which complete re- 
covery occurred. 

We have recently observed a case which closely parallels that reported 
by Tureen and in which complete recovery likewise occurred : 

Case Report 

A mechanic, aged 37 years, was admitted to St. J\Iary’s Hospital on September 
22, 1932 under the care of Dr. Anthony J. Bianco, who had been called to see the 
patient at his home tliat same day. 

The complaints on admission were chills, fever, headache, general malaise, ex- 
treme exhaustion, left sided chest pains, dyspnea and cough. He had been taken 
suddenly ill four days previously with chills, fever, headache and generalized aches 
and pains. The day following, a slight unproductive cough had developed and this 
became progressively worse during the next two days, during which time chest pain 
and dyspnea also appeared. 

At the time of admission to the hospital the cough was severe and prostration 
was marked. His temperature was 104.8° by rectum, pulse rate 116 and respiratory 
rate 30. Chest examination showed moderate dullness over the base of the left lung 
posteriorly and moist inspiratory rales were heard over this same area. A roentgeno- 
gram of the chest showed a small area of infiltration in the lower left lobe. The 
white blood count was 6000. A diagnosis of lobar pneumonia was made and treatment 
instituted on this basis. 

* Read before the Alinnesota Society of Internal Medicine, May 15, 1933. 

From The Duluth Clinic and St. Mary’s Hospital. 
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On the next day he was definitely worse: prostration had increased, diaphoresis 
was marked, the cough was severe and he was raising blood stained sputum. The 
chest pain and headache continued. The temperature rose to 105.4° (R.). The 



Fig. 1. Roentgenogram of chest on the fourth day of illness, showing moderate involvement 

of the lower lobe of left lung. 

dullness over the left base was increased and bronchial breathing was noted in addition 
to the inspiratory rales. 

On the ninth day of his illness his condition appeared about the same except that 
cyanosis was present. He was still coughing severely and raising the blood stained 
sputum. Respirations were more rapid and shallow. Chest examination indicated 
the presence of a pleural effusion on the left side. The white blood count was 5000, 
polymorphonuclears 69 per cent, lymphocytes 30 per cent, monocytes 1 per cent. On 
the next day 600 c.c. of fluid were removed from tlie left pleural cavity. This showed 
a white blood count of 1777 and a red blood count of 8200. No microorganisms were 
found on direct smear and a culture was later reported as negative. 

His condition progressively became worse. He appeared to be very toxic, cy- 
anosis increased to a marked degree, and delirium developed. Continuous use of 
oxygen gave considerable relief and a second thoracentesis was performed. 
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At this time blood was sent to the ilinnesota State Laboratory for agglutination 
tests because the prostration and toxicity appeared to be out of proportion to the 
pulmonary involvement. On October 4, 1932 the report from tlie Minnesota State 
Laboratory stated that there was complete agglutination of the blood serum with 
B. tularciisc in 1 ; SO dilutions and partial agglutination in 1 : 160 dilutions. Agglu- 
tination was absent with BniccUa luelitensis and B. typhosus and paratyphosus. 

On receiving this report a careful search for a primary lesion and lymph gland 



Fig. 2. Roentgenogram taken on the ninth day of illness, showing extension of pathologic 

process in lower left lobe. 

involvement was made but none was found. The patient was irrational and could 
not give any history of exposure, but his wife stated that he had skinned a rabbit four 
days before the onset of his illness. (The patient later stated that just before skinning 
tlie rabbit he had squeezed a pimple on tiie median side of the right anterior nares and 
that while he was skinning the rabbit he wiped the secretion from his nose with his 
hand. He apparently infected himself through the open sore in his nostril. The 
nose was sore for several days following this, but he thought tliat he had a small boil.) 
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A second blood specimen was sent to the Minnesota State Laboratory on October 
7, 1932 and this showed that agglutination was present with B. tnlarcnsc antigen in 
dilutions of 1 : 1280. A definite diagnosis of tularemia and tularemic pneumonia with 
pleural involvement was now made. 



Fig. 3. Appearance of lungs at the end of the seventh week of illness. 


On the seventeenth day of his illness the temperature, which had ranged from 
102° to 105.4° (R.), began to drop and a gradual improvement was noted. On the 
tliirty-fifth day his temperature was normal and he tvas transferred to his home to 
continue his convalescence. At this time he noticed several small pustules on the 
skin of his body and these persisted for three weeks. A direct smear showed gram- 
positive diplocQcci, which were lancet-shaped. 

Ilis convalescence was slow, and six weeks after his return home he was able to 
walk only a short distance without experiencing fatigue and dyspnea. He was able 
to return to work during the middle of Alarch of 1933 — six months after the onset of 
his illness. He is now in excellent health and shows no evidence of his illness, except 
that on May 12, 1933 tlie blood serum showed agglutination with the B. tularensc 
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antigen in dilutions o£ 1 ; 1280. Agglutination was absent when tested with Br. 
melitciisis, B. typhosus and paratyphosus. 


Fig. 4. Normal roentgenogram obtained eight months after onset of illness. 

This case is of interest because it presents an instance of severe tularemic 
pneumonia which resulted in complete recovery after a prolonged conva- 
lescence; and also because of the unusual mode of infection. 
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DEVELOPMENTS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS IN 

BLOOD STUDIES * 

By Roger I. Lee, M.D., F.A.C.P., Boston, Massachusetts 

Somewhat over a medical generation ago, or at the beginning of the 
present century, the study of blood entered on what seemed to be a remark- 
ably promising era. Hitherto, careful and exact studies of organs and 
tissues had been carried out largely after death. However, the advances 
in surgery were encouraging the development of a living pathology in con- 
trast to a postmortem pathology. The internist was eager to study at the 
bedside the beginnings of disease, rather than to confine his attention to 
the study of end results in the autopsy room. The possibilities of living- 
studies were obvious and far-reaching in diagnosis, prognosis and treatment, 
and perhaps the most alluring tissue for such study was the blood, which 
touched every part of the body, and on which indeed life itself depended. 

Up to this time the clinician had the thermometer as his usual instru- 
ment of precision, his stethoscope as an assisting mechanical device, and 
the examination of the urine as his important clinical laboratory test. There 
had already been developed to a considerable extent the numerical and the 
morphological study of the formed elements of the blood. The anemias 
and the leukemias were recognized as blood diseases in which the diagnosis 
could be best made by the examination of the blood. In his picture of the 
possible development of studies of the blood, the clinician looked forward 
to the collection of data concerning the living patient, which would in 
connection with his clinical ability and the already developed pathological 
postmortem experience furnish accurate and complete diagnosis and prog- 
nosis and rational and precise treatment, with possible and even probable 
cure of most diseases. 

The development of a technic in immunology — of which the common 
illustration was the agglutination reaction for the typhoid bacilli — gave high 
hopes for the value of blood studies in immunology. The so-called Widal 
reaction stood up nobly under the acid test of experience and there seemed 
to be no reason why similar methods might not prove applicable to many, 
if not ail, of the infectious diseases in which the causative organism could 
be isolated and grown on artificial media. At the same time that the 
agglutination and other antibody reactions were being studied, the technic 
of cultures was being developed, and it was confidently predicted that by the 
examination of the blood by blood .cultures and by the reactions of the 
serum and of the formed elements of the blood, the precise diagnosis of 
nearly all, if not all, infectious diseases would be attained. 

A little later perhaps, but essentially simultaneously, studies in blood 
chemistry were being pushed and it seemed reasonable to expect that the 

* Rc.nti before tlie American College of Physicians, Ciiicago, April 16, 1934. 
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analysis of a specimen of blood could detect not only such recognized dis- 
eases as. nephritis, diabetes, gout, and the like, but also the exact chemical 
status of the body. It seemed probable at that time that studies of the 
blood would solve many of the mysteries regard to metabolism. There 
was much speculation as to a possible precise correlation between the chemi- 
cal analysis of the blood and diet. Possibly if some important constituent 
were lacking, that deficiency might be supplied directly to the blood, if 
simpler methods were ineffective. 

As one looks in retrospect upon these very active and indeed very fruitful 
years, one finds that the optimistic hopes of a generation ago are far from 
being fulfilled. As we survey tlie advances in what might be called mor- 
phological studies, we find that we have a larger and considerably clearer 
conception of the so-called formed elements of the blood. But this is 
amplification of knowledge that in the main already existed rather than 
important discoveries. This is even true of the blood platelets which are 
now recognized as separate entities, and it is generally accepted, I think, 
how the blood platelets are formed and the usefulness of the blood platelets 
in the promotion of coagulation and in clot retraction. Studies along these 
lines have given us a far better concept of many of the recognized blood 
diseases and have established the identity of certain conditions associated 
with a low number of blood platelets such as thrombopenic purpura. That 
the blood platelets are normal morphologically but function in an abnormal 
fashion in hemophilia, is slowly gaining credence. Dr. W. H. Howell, at 
the Baltimore meeting of the American College of Physicians, stated his 
present leaning toward that theory after many years of study of hemophilia. 

Hematological studies have brought into our ken such disorders as 
sickle-celled anemia and granulopenia. The hemolytic anemias have been 
clarified. The definite establishment of blood groups, even if all the refine- 
ments of the problem are by no means elucidated as yet, has given to the 
clinician the necessary safeguards in employing transfusion as a therapeutic 
procedure. Certainly blood transfusion stands out clearly as a definite 
product of blood studies during this period. Furthermore, in order to 
establish the role of blood transfusion as a safe therapeutic procedure, not 
only were studies of compatibility in regard to red corpuscles and sera 
necessary, but also studies in regard to blood coagulation, blood volume 
and other aspects were almost equally important. In addition, all these 
studies of the various factors which make for safe blood transfusion have 
vastly helped our understanding of the blood as a whole, as well as the 
fundamental interrelation of red blood corpuscles and the blood plasma or 
blood serum. As an illustration of a development out of the study of these 
factors, mention may be made of the determination of the sedimentation 
rate of the red corpuscles. The variations of this rate depend upon altera- 
tions in the normal interrelation of red corpuscles and plasma. 

I would be far from decrying any of the advances in microscopic hema- 
tology, and yet it must be admitted that, as a reward of a prodigious amount 
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of work, there has been with one great and glorious exception mostly a better 
understanding of certain clinical conditions already recognized rather than 
great discoveries. Of course, the great and glorious exception to which 
I refer is the demonstration of the successful control of pernicious anemia 
by the administration of liver or some kindred substance. It is important, 
I think, to appreciate the fact that this great discovery obviously and prop- 
erly takes, by the very nature of the therapeutics, the disease long known 
as a primary blood disease quite out of that category and makes it a purely 
secondary blood disease. It is of interest in this connection, however, that 
the work which culminated in this startling demonstration was done by 
investigators who were concerning themselves almost exclusively with blood 
studies and who were trying to determine the effect of diet upon blood. 

The studies of the white corpuscles of the blood, morphologically and 
otherwise, have been disappointing. Within limits we have increased our 
knowledge of the leukemias. But, as an example, we are still at as much 
loss concerning acute leukemia as we ever were. Has it any relation to 
the other leukemias anyway? 

The leukocytic response to the various infections is perhaps held in lower 
esteem than it was 25 years ago. We accept without great excitement the 
general fact that certain infections usually but not always have a charac- 
teristic leukocytic response. Indeed one such infection is frequently called 
infectious mononucleosis. There are recurrent waves of interest in the 
fact that the responding polynuclear leukocytes may have the characteristics 
of youth or that under certain stimulations bizarre cells may be present in 
the blood stream. Of course these findings have some significance, but 
the significance is mild. The special study of the leukocytes by such methods 
as the opsonic index of Wright certainly has not given that wealth of 
information so confidently predicted early in this century. 

In the field of bacteriology and immunology, the blood has been sub- 
jected to extremely intensive study. Our ability to grow microorganisms 
out of the blood has been, at least up to now, limited to only a few of the 
many infectious diseases and has been frankly disappointing. Of course 
when successful it is a procedure of great value. It may well be that our 
technic is at fault and that we await the advent of another Pasteur who will 
again combine intellectual genius and imagination with the technic of a true 
virtuoso in his field. Or it may be that the field of blood cultures has 
produced its harvest and there will be no important additional crops in the 
way of tangible results. 

There have been many studies tending to demonstrate the activity of 
the blood and the organism in general in combatting the infectious diseases. 
It has been mostly the blood serum which has been subjected to this study 
and various important reactions have been determined. In some instances 
the findings are not important from a diagnostic or an immediately applica- 
ble therapeutic view but are very important in the general concept of the 
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particular disease. Curiously enough, the best known of these serological 
tests is an adaptation of the. complement fixation phenomenon. This was 
at one time considered to be a specific biological test for syphilis. It is 
indeed a most curious and most extraordinary fact that this test which 
became most famous as the Wassermann test is not in any sense a specific 
biological reaction at all. Even today, we do not know why the blood 
serum of syphilitic patients gives this type of reaction under the conditions 
of this test in such a remarkably accurate percentage. It is an interesting 
commentary that a whole generation should have passed and should have 
accepted the outstanding and obvious fact that the Wassermann test is such 
a valuable adjunct to medical practice and nevertheless should still have to 
grant that the underlying basis is quite unknown. However, the complement 
fixation phenomenon is used with satis factoiy results in a modest number 
of infectious diseases. In these circumstances the test is essentially specific. 

Disappointing as a good many of these studies have been in the produc- 
tion of specific and tangible clinical tests directed toward the infections and 
the body response to them, and however much we may point out the fact 
that the best known test is not a specific biological test but a pure accident, 
the underlying mechanism of which is unknown, nevertheless, in this field 
of immunology really very great advances have been made in our under- 
standing of the complicated mechanism of the infectious diseases. The 
studies of the family of the streptococcus depend considerably upon a multi- 
tude of serological reactions in the human patient and in the experimental 
animal. Even if the retrospect shows much that is disappointing, and cer- 
tainly the retrospect falls short of fulfilling even what was called a genera- 
tion ago modest expectations, nevertheless, substantial progress has been 
made. And the end is not yet. Perhaps the future has in store some 
antibody reaction, possibly of a nature now unsuspected, which will give to 
the clinician his long awaited precision test in the infections. 

The chemist, always interested in the blood, found great difficulty in 
getting an adequate amount of blood in vivo for chemical study until it was 
determined that blood could easily be obtained from the veins. Thereafter, 
the chemist busied himself with devising methods for the estimation and 
study of all sorts of chemical substances in the blood, with particular refer- 
ence to those substances concerned in metabolism and its disturbances and 
in some of the common diseases. As I have indicated before, at one time 
it was thought that a careful chemical study of the blood would give us an 
exact picture of any individual, his metabolism and its disturbances, and 
might indeed represent an estimate of the efficiency of his total bodily func- 
tions. It was early found that the estimation of blood sugar was of very 
great importance in the diagnosis and control of diabetes and of any inter- 
ference with sugar metabolism. Additional experience through the years 
has confirmed this test as highly satisfactory in clinical practice. The 
various tests for the determination of the different nitrogenous substances 
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in the blood have not proved quite so satisfactory. While it is true that 
in many cases of advanced renal disturbance one gets a high retention of 
certain nitrogenous substances in the blood, yet the determination of these 
substances is really of little importance in the early stages and, as might be 
expected also, a variety of conditions other than kidney damage often bring 
about an abnormally high reading of these nitrogenous substances in the 
blood. The single illustration of the effect of starvation upon the blood 
chemistry and particularly the nitrogenous substances will be sufficient to 
give my meaning. The determinations of the calcium and the phosphates 
in the blood have developed into important findings in certain rather re- 
stricted clinical conditions and the same is true of various other substances 
such as chlorides, etc. It was hoped at one time that the chemical exam- 
ination of the blood might enable us to understand the mechanism of edema, 
particularly those forms of edema which are certainly in their general es- 
sence not mechanical. Curiously enough, there has been a bitter disap- 
pointment in studies along these lines and even after the exhibition of suc- 
cessful therapeutic agents the study of the blood during the actually enormous 
polyuria and the disappearance of edema has frequently shown no significant 
change chemically. 

Certain rather more complicated studies of the blood, particularly those 
directed toward the study of the acid-base equilibrium of the blood and 
the variations therein, and the chemical studies of certain so-called buffer 
salts have been very helpful to our understanding of the fundamental 
physical and chemical changes which go on in the body and have had 
unquestionably a considerable influence upon our general knowledge of 
‘cj^inical conditions and indeed upon the general clinical attitude in thera- 
peilti^cs. Nevertheless, the extravagant hopes of extensive precise applica- 
tion ofvthese studies to definite clinical problems have not been realized. 

When; however, the blood studies have been directed toward the par- 
ticular function of the blood of delivering oxygen to the tissues and removing 
carbon dioxide therefrom, and when these blood studies are combined with 
correlated studies of respiration and of the circulation, we find that very 
notable progress has been made in the fundamental physiology and secon- 
darily in many clinical pictures. Upon this better understanding, definite 
therapeutic measures are clinically based. These studies have indicated 
that any interference with what might be called the hemodynamics, or in 
other words the circulation of the blood, is obviously just as serious as any 
interference with the content of the blood. These studies, furthermore, 
have indicated that the blood content, even in the very restricted sense of 
the amount of oxygen and carbon dioxide, is dependent upon such factors 
as altitude, atmospheric pressure, etc. Furthermore, any substantial devia- 
tion from the usual total volume of the blood is accompanied by marked 
interference of the capacity of the blood to perform its function in the gas 
exchange of oxygen and carbon dioxide. 
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Certainly, as one contemplates in retrospect these blood studies, mor- 
phological, serological, bacteriological, immunological, chemical, and physical, 
one must sense the fact that the outstanding function of the blood seems 
to be to act as the vehicle for the gas exchange of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide between the tissues and the outside atmosphere. In that sense the 
blood acts as a vehicle, and if there is interference with the load that it 
carries or with the vehicle itself, there is inevitably some disturbance. If 
one carries this thought further, one finds indeed that one can build up a 
satisfactory conception of the blood as a vehicle. For example, before the 
present era, the diagnosis of Bright’s disease, or nephritis as we now call 
it, was made by very careful examination of the urine. With the advance 
in the technic of chemical blood studies, we have gotten one stage nearer 
the source of disturbance, but the blood chemistry does not reveal necessarily 
the whole picture. The disease is in certain organs and tissues. The actual 
disturbance is very largely in certain fixed cells. The blood merely acts as 
a vehicle which may or may not show the intensity of this disturbance. 
The intensity of this disturbance is reflected in the blood when the cells 
give oft* certain abnormal products- if these products remain in the blood 
and can be chemically demonstrated. It is possible to assume that the cells 
might not give off abnormal products, although they were badly damaged, 
and indeed it is likely that the rate of output of these abnormal products 
does not precisely correspond with the degree of damage. Here again, the 
blood represents a vehicle or means of communication between the cell and 
the elimination from the body. Likewise, in bacteriological and immuno- 
logical studies, bacteria may be present in the blood stream for possible 
destruction or elimination. This mechanism occurs in some diseases and 
does not occur in others. In some instances of infection, the antibodies 
seem to circulate freely in the blood; in others they seem to be fixed in the 
cells. There is as wide a variation in that aspect as there is in the appearance 
of a leukocytosis in one kind of infection, the appearance of a lymphocytosis 
in another, and of no demonstrable change in the formed elements of the 
blood in others. In other words, the blood may or may not show any 
alteration or any of the evidences of existing tissue disturbance. This may 
be true even though there be tissue reactions in the bone marrow, the lymph- 
gland, or the more obscure tissue reaction of those cells which deal with the 
complicated production of some of the antibodies. 

It would seem to' me that if we accept the blood as a vehicle and indeed 
as hardly an organ of itself, it would tend to clai'ify our fundamental ideas 
in regard to blood as a tissue. We must grant the fact that even in diseases 
of the blood as pernicious anemia, now controlled even if not cured by diet, 
or in leukemia, which frequently can be controlled for some time by irradia- 
tion, and in which we may get a normal blood picture in the course of some 
infection, the blood may show at times essentially no deviation from normal. 
All this indicates that the blood is hardly a primary tissue in a somewhat 
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arbitrary sense. It is true that the blood is one step nearer the cell than 
the urine and often gives us unquestionably more information. Neverthe- 
less, sometimes it may be technically simpler to discover clinically certain 
substances in the urine than it is in the blood — for example, the hormone 
of pregnancy. However, in the final analysis, the cells of the body are the 
real subjects of our study and it seems to me that we must assume that the 
blood is one step removed from the cells and that in all of our blood studies, 
we are not studying, with the exception of gas exchange and a few other 
things, the fundamental cell itself or its disturbance. Consequently, I be- 
lieve that we should interpret all blood studies in this light and regard them 
mostly as indicators rather than actual positive fundamental facts of bodily 
disturbance. In that light, it seems to me that while we may have had many 
and bitter disappointments in our blood studies of the past generation, and 
while we must admit that we were far too optimistic in our hopes and 
predictions, and while we were at fault in hoping to find something which 
the studies themselves have shown could not have been present, nevertheless 
these blood studies have brought about a profound and fundamental clari- 
fication of many of the complicated mechanisms of the body and I hope 
have brought about a clearer concept of the blood itself and of the function 
of the blood. 

Perhaps some virtuoso of technic, or better many virtuosos, may in the 
future develop some different angles in blood studies. It may be that some 
time the scrutiny of the blood will furnish precise indicators of cellular 
activity and of cellular disturbance. But our present knowledge leads us 
to assume that with the exception of the hemodynamic function of the blood, 
blood studies will be important as determining indications of functions and 
diseases rather than the actual functions and processes themselves. 



MULTI-PLANE CHEST ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHY 

A STANDARDIZED METHOD OF CHEST LEAD APPLICATIONS 

By Joseph Weinstein, M.D., Brooklyn, Nezv York 

Since the introduction of the string galvanometer by Einthoven^ in 
1903., and the perfection of the modern electrocardiograph, a multitude of 
experiments were conducted to determine the most suitable points for the 
application of the electrodes, with the final acceptance of the three limb 
“ leads ” now universally adopted. The electrocardiograms thus produced 
have proved of invaluable assistance to the clinician in the study of cardiac 
irregularities and affections of the myocardium. 

That this method has its limitations has been shown by the frequent 
occurrence of proved cases of coronary vessel occlusions where normal 
electrocardiograms were obtained. The reason is that the three standard 
leads represent a single plane and will, therefore, fail to record changes in 
the muscle action current in “ silent areas ” of the heart muscle which travel 
in a different axis. 

Lewis ■ in 1909 first observed the advantage of an antero-posterior 
chest lead in his observations on the auricular action in fibrillation. In 
1932 Wolferth and Wood®’^ definitely established the advantage of an 
antero-posterior chest lead (which they called “Lead IV”) in cases of 
coronary occlusion. Similar findings were observed by Lieberson and 
Liberson,® Katz and Kissin,® and others. 

Wood and Wolferth ‘ observed, in cases of experimentally produced 
coronary occlusions in dogs, that the electrocardiogram produced by a 
single antero-posterior lead may fail to show the presence of the myocardial 
change when other chest leads, where the electrodes are applied to the sur- 
face of the body in the proper locations, will definitely demonstrate the 
lesion. They also noted that the maximum changes were observed in 
the leads applied nearest the lesion. Hoffman and Delong ® demonstrated 
clinically the advantage of using several antero-posterior chest leads placed 
at arbitraril}* selected points, having observed that the lesion may be detected 
on one or two of these leads and not on any of the others. 

These observations indicate the necessity of a wider range of accurately 
standardized application of chest lead take-offs. The method which I 
propose will, I believe, not only detect more readily changes in all “ silent 
areas ” of the myocardium, but will also give a better index as to the location 
of the lesion. With the use of long electrodes, applied as in figures 1 and. 
2, the heart is surrounded and intersected by “ planes ” of action current 
take-off. 

* Received for publication February 26, 1934. 

From the Medical Service of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn. 
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Technic 

The right and left arm electrodes are used for the chest application and 
they are so placed that the current take-off is kept in the same relationship 
to the current direction within the heart as in the three standard limb leads. 
Figure 3 illustrates (as presented by Pardee “) the relation of the current 
direction within the heart to that obtained by the right and left arm elec- 
• trodes as applied in Lead I. The right arm electrode is, therefore, always 



Fig. 1. Illustration of the positions for the application of the electrodes. Their length 
and location are dependent on the size of the heart. 

On the anterior chest wall : R is a. vertical line at the right border of the heart extending 
from about the level of the right chondrosternal junction downward. L is a vertical line 
at the left border of the heart at the same level as R. 5” is a horizontal line at the superior 
border of the heart extending from the upper end of R to the upper end of L. Z is a hori- 
zontal line at the inferior border of the heart extending from the lower end of R to the 
lower end of L. 

On the posterior chest wall : Positions R', L', S' and /' are determined by the extension 
of positions R, L, S and 1 directly posteriorly to the posterior chest wall. 



Fjg. 2. Lateral and cross section views of the chest illustrating the positions for the appli- 
cation of the electrodes. 
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applied to the chest in closest relation to the tail of the arrow, while the 
left arm electrode is applied in closest relation to the head of the arrow 
representing the heart action current direction. 



Fig. 3. (As illustrated by Pardee.*) Diagram showing tlie relation of the current within 
tlie heart to that obtained by Lead I. The line of arrow heads passing tJirough the body 
from right arm to left arm represents the flow of current in Lead I, and the circuit is 
completed outside the body through the galvanometer as indicated by the long dotted arrows 
between the two arms. 

' It is important accurately to determine the size of the heart and the 
position of the cardiac borders either by a teleroentgenogram, fluoroscopic 
methods, or by as accurate percussion as is possible. 

Flexible electrodes, Ya inch wide and from four to six or more inches 
in length, depending on the size of the heart, are used. The electrodes 
should be covered with gauze soaked in warm saline solution. The skin 
at the sites selected is cleansed with an antiseptic solution, and linear scari- 
fications, the length of the electrodes used, are made. The electrodes are 
held firmly in place either by an assistant whose hands are insulated with 
rubber gloves or, preferably, by a spring clamp device. The skin resistance 
should be carefully standardized before each lead is taken. 

The electrodes are applied to the positions on the chest wall as illustrated 


in figures 1 and 2. 

Right Arm Electrode 

Left Arm Electrode 

Leads 

Applied to Position 

Applied to Position 

R'R 

R' 

R 

L'L 

L' 

L 

RL 

R 

L 

R'L' 

R' 

L' 

S'S 

S' 

S 

IT 

I' 

I 

ST 

S' 

I 
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Results 
Normal Controls 

A study of 50 normal cases gave strikingly uniform tracings on all the 
multi-plane chest leads. Figure 4 illustrates three noimal cases taken fiom 
this group. Both the standard limb leads and the multi-plane chest leads 
are shown. The time element remains the same as on the standard limb 
leads. An analysis of the normal multi-plane chest leads reveals the 
following : 

Lead R'R — A low upright or biphasic P-wave, a prominent S- and a low 
upright T-wave. 

Lead L'L— A low or iso-electric P-wave, a biphasic QRS, and an upright 
symmetrical T-wave. 

Lead RL — A low upright P-wave, a prominent R- and a low S-, upright 
symmetrical T-wave. 

Lead R'L' — A low upright P-wave, a prominent R- and a low symmetrical 
T-wave. 

Lead S'S — A low upright or biphasic P-wave, a prominent S- and a low 
upright T-wave. 

Lead IT — An upright P-wave, biphasic QRS of high amplitude, and a very 
high symmetrical T-wave measuring from 5 to 10 mm. in height. 
Lead ST — A prominent upright P-wave, a biphasic QRS of high amplitude, 
a very high symmetrical T-wave measuring from 5 to 10 mm. in 
height. A prominent U-wave is frequently observed on this lead. 

Cases Presenting Ab)ionnal Multi-Plane Chest Leads 

The following patients, although showing comparatively normal tracings 
in the three standard limb leads, presented definite abnormalities in the 
multi-plane chest lead tracings. 

Case 5 (figure 5), a young male, 30 years of age, gave absolutely no symptoms 
referable to his carclio-vascular system. The physical examination was entirely nega- 
tive. The standard limb lead tracings showed no abnormalities other than a slight 
(0.5 mm.) elevation of the RT transition of Lead II. However, the multi-plane 
chest leads showed a definite inversion of the P- and T-waves on Leads R'R and S'S, 
a 1.5 mm. elevation of the RT transition above the iso-electric line on Lead L'L and 
a saddling at^d 2.5 mm. elevation of the RT transition above the iso-electric line on 
Leads I'l and S'l. A careful review of the past history of the patient revealed the 
fact that a few months previously he had had an influenzal bronchopneumonia which 
was followed by a toxic exhaustive state which lasted about three weeks. 

Case 26 (figure 5), a male, 55 years of age, with a history of hypertension of 
many years’ duration, had been complaining for the past three months of attacks of 
severe precordial pain, lasting as long as half an hour, coming on with slight exertion 
and retjuiring absolute rest for relief. The standard limb leads, in this case, also 
showed relatively normal tracings with the exception of a left ventricular preponder- 
ance; but the multi-plane chest leads showed an inversion of the P- and T-waves in 
Leads R'R and S'S, a 1 mm. elevation of the RT take-off on Lead L'L and a saddling 
and a .3 mm. elevation of the RT transition above the iso-electric line on Leads TI 
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Case No. 4 




Case No. 17 
Fig. 4. Normal Cases. 


Case No. 27 


and S'l ivith very high T-ivaves. The patient died fouEj weeks after he was examined 
in an attack of acute coronary thrombosis of 12 hours’ duration. Consent for a post- 
mortem examination ivas not obtained. 

The following two patients showed definite changes in both the standard 
and the multi-plane chest leads. 

Case 11 (figure 6), a male, 55 years of age, gave a history of a chronic, non- 
specific pulmonary infection of many years’ duration. In the past five years he had 
had repeated attacks of cardiac decompensation. His clinical picture revealed evi- 
dence of predominantly right heart failure as evidenced by extensive venous stasis. 
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a large tender liver, sacral and ankle edema. A roentgen-ray examination of the 
chest revealed a bilateral hilum and basal infiltration, a widened aorta and enlargement 
of the heart to both the right and left. 

Case 31 (figure 6), a female, 36 years of age, gave a history of an essential hy- 
pertension, complaining primarily of headaches and dizziness for many years. For 
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died in an acute coronary attack six weeks after she was examined. Postmoi tein 
examination of the heart revealed a sclerosis and narrowing of the left coronary 
artery and an occlusion by a fresh thrombus of its anterior descending branch. There 
w^as a myomalacia of the anterior wall of the left ventricle extending to the apex. 
The right coronary tree was found patent throughout. 

The standard limb lead tracings show evidence of severe myocardial damage 
in both cases but without any definite differential localizing features. The 
following is a comparative study of the changes in the multi-plane chest lead 
tracings of the two cases. 


Leads 

R'R 

Case 11 

Inverted P, prominent S, saddling of 
RT transition, upright T-wave. 

Case 31 

Inverted P, prominent S, elevation of 
RT transition 1 mm. above iso-electric 
line, upright T-wave. 

L'L 

Iso-electric P, prominent R, sharply in- 
verted deep T-wave. 

Low upright P, biphasic slurred QRS, 
elevation of RT transition 1.5 mm. 
above iso-electric line, upright T, prom- 
inent U-wave. 

RL 

Biphasic P, prominent Q, prominent R, 
slightly depressed RT transition, mark- 
edly inverted deep T-wave. 

Upright P, prominent R,' low upright 
T-wave. 

R'L' 

Upright P, prominait R, slightly de- 
pressed R'T transition, inverted coved 
T-wave. 

Upright P, prominent R, inverted T- 
wave. 

S'S 

Inverted P, prominent slurred S, low 
upright T-wave. 

Biphasic P, prominent slurred S, ele- 
vation of RT transition 1 mm. above 
iso-electric line, upright T-wave. 

ri 

Inverted P, biphasic QRS of high am- 
plitude, elevation of RT transition 1 
mm. above iso-electric line, biphasic T- 
wave. 

Low upright P. prominent _ S, saddling 
and elevation of RT transition 3 mm. 
above iso-electric line, upright high T, 
prominent U-wave. 

S'l 

Biphasic P, bipliasic QRS of high am- 
plitude, biphasic T-wave. 

Upright P, prominent S, elevation of 
RT transition 2.5 mm. above iso-elec- 
tric line, upright high T, prominent 
U-wave. 


Comment 

In the first t^vo abnormal cases presented, although the standard limb 
lead tracings appeared to be within normal limits, examination of the multi- 
plane chest lead tracings revealed definite changes from the normal controls 
(table 1). These consisted of inversion of the P- and T-waves in Leads 
R'R and S'S, a marked elevation of the RT transition in Leads IT and ST 
and a slight elevation of the RT transition in Lead L'L. In case 5, the 
influenzal bronchopneumonia and its sequelae are cited as possible ctiologic 
factors in explaining the myocardial changes observed, while case 26 pre- 
sented clinically the typical syndrome of advanced coronary artery disease. 

Of the next two abnormal cases presented, even though the standard 
limb lead tracings showed definite myocardial damage in both, they presented 
no definite differential localizing features ; -while with the multi-plane chest 
leads, case 11, which clinically gave a picture of predominantly right heart 
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involvement, presents an entirely different series of tracings from case 31, 
whose clinical picture indicated predominantly left heart involvement. The 
abnormalities here noted have been repeatedly observed and appear to be 
common in these clinical types of cases. 

The interpretation of abnormal tracings obtained by the multi-plane 
chest lead method and their correlation with the clinical phenomena will be 
discussed in a later communication. The application of this method in 
experimentally produced lesions in cats is, at present, being investigated. 

Summary 

A standardized method of chest lead application which surrounds and 
intersects the heart by planes of current take-off is proposed. 

The uniformity of the tracings obtained in a control group of 50 
normal cases is observed. 

The advantage of the multi-plane chest leads in conjunction with the 
three standard limb leads in more accurately detecting and localizing myo- 
cardial lesions is suggested. 

I wish to express my appreciation to Dr. Meyer A. Rabinowitz, Attending Physician 
to the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, for his cooperation, and to the “B ” cardiology service 
of the hospital for the use of their facilities. 
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MALARIA THERAPY IN ASYMPTOMATIC 
NEUROSYPHILIS * 

By Paul A. O’Leary^ M.D., F.A.C.P., Rochester, Minnesota 

This is a report of tlie results of treatment with malaria of a group of 
patients who had asymptomatic neurosyphilis. Under the classification of 
asymptomatic neurosyphilis are included those cases in which tests of spinal 
fluid are positive, but in which there are neither signs nor symptoms of 
syphilitic involvement of the central nervous system. The length of time 
the patient has had syphilis is not a factor in the incidence of asymptomatic 
neurosyphilis, for its presence may be demonstrated any time after the in- 
fection has been acquired. It has been known for some time that the 
nervous system becomes invaded at the time of dissemination of the Spiro- 
clieta pallida; in fact, evidence of invasion of the central nervous system 
can be demonstrated in certain cases before the “ secondaries ” have become 
manifest on the skin or mucous membranes. It has been sho^vn that the 
spinal fluid is abnormal in 32.7 per cent of cases of acute syphilis, including 
those in which the patient has a chanci-e but is serologically negative, as well 
as those in which late secondary manifestations are present. Moreover, re- 
ports ^ indicate that the spinal fluid of from 18 to 35 per cent of patients 
witli latent syphilis is positive to test. Asymptomatic neurosyphilis can be 
recognized only by exariiination of spinal fluid obtained either by lumbar 
or by cisternal puncture. Accordingly, in view of the relatively high in- 
cidence of this type of neurosyphilis, it is imperative that examination of 
spinal fluid be made in all cases of acute syphilis some time during the first 
year of treatment, and in all cases of latent syphilis in which the patients 
are about 60 years of age or less. 

Moore has called attention to the fact that the incidence of serologic cure 
in cases of asymptomatic neurosyphilis is dependent on the type of neuro- 
logic invasion as indicated by the nature of the findings on examination of 
spinal fluid. For example, if the spinal fluid gives evidence of only a mild 
degree of involvement, as evidenced by a negative or weakly positive Was- 
sermann reaction, a positive Nonne reaction, slight pleocytosis (between 
20 and 50 cells per cubic millimeter), and a negative or syphilitic type of 
colloidal curve (benzoin or mastic), the serologic response to treatment' is 
usually very rapid and satisfactory in the majority of cases. An example 
of the severe type of involvement is the case of asymptomatic neurosyphilis 
in which the spinal fluid gives a strongly positive Wassermann reaction, a 
strongly positive Nonne reaction, a zone I or paretic type of colloidal test, 
and tlie cell count is 50 or more per cubic millimeter of fluid. In such cases 
the response to treatment is satisfactory in from 30 to 50 per cent of the 

* Read before the American College of Physicians, Chicago, Illinois, April 16, 1934. 

From the Section on Dermatology^ and Syphilology, The Mayo Clinic. 
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cases only. Between these two extremes of cases in which results are good 
and cases in which results are poor are many cases, in the majority of which 
the serologic response to treatment will be satisfactory, but in some of which 
serologic positivity will be retained in spite of the intensive application of 
arsphenamine, bismuth, and mercury. 

Sufficient evidence has now been accumulated to allow the assertion that 
the patient with asymptomatic neurosyphilis whose spinal fluid does not 
become negative, and thereafter retain its negativity, either from intensive 
treatment or his own resistance, is a potential candidate for parenchymatous 
or vascular neurosyphilis. In such a case tabes dorsalis or paralytic de- 
mentia eventually is prone to develop. There is another group of patients 
known as “ chronic relapsers ” whose spinal fluid completely reverts to nega- 
tive following treatment, but who subsequently have neurorelapses with 
recurrence of positivity of spinal fluid when treatment is stopped. The 
appearance of clinical signs and symptoms of neurologic involvement is also 
the rule with these patients. 

Accordingly, the program of. treatment of asymptomatic neurosyphilis 
should be materially influenced by the type of invasion of the central nervous 
system as revealed by reports of tests on the spinal fluid. In those cases in 
which invasion of the nervous system is of mild degree, routine use of 
arsphenamine, with either mercury or bismuth, usually produces complete 
and permanent serologic negativity after four courses of treatment (24 
injections of arsphenamine and 60 injections of bismuth as a minimum). 
If invasion of the central nervous system is of moderate degree, as evidenced 
by the spinal fluid findings, such a routine course of treatment may not 
produce serologic reversal, and it then may be necessary to augment the 
treatment. It has been my practice in this type of case, if the first course 
of arsphenamine does not bring about material signs of improvement as 
evidenced by serologic tests of spinal fluid, to intensify the treatment by 
addition of intraspinal injections, daily intramuscular injections of the suc- 
cinimide of mercury or of a preparation of bismuth, and liberal use of 
sodium or potassium iodide. Contrary to the general impression, I have 
found intraspinal therapy to be of decided value in this type of case. Three 
or four combined courses may be necessary to maintain negativity of spinal 
fluid. 

In the case of asymptomatic neurosyphilis in which the original spinal 
fluid factors are strongly positive, and the colloidal test is of the paretic type, 
the use of the therapeutic measures which I have mentioned may not reverse 
the serologic tests to negative, or the reversal to negative may be only 
temporary, and as soon as treatment is discontinued the spinal fluid may 
again become positive. I have observed cases of asymptomatic neuro- 
syphilis in which a favorable serologic response failed to appear even thouo-h 
more than 100 injections of arsphenamine, with corresponding amounts of 
mercury, had been given. ^ The explanation of the.se therapeutic failures may 
be: (1) therapeutic inefficiency of the remedies, (2) resistance of the in- 
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fecting organism (resistant neurotropic strain of the Spirocheta pallida), 
or (3) inadequacy of the soil (lack of resistance). 

In regard to inefficiency of drugs, it may be said that a sufficiently large 
number of patients with asymptomatic neurosyphilis have been treated suc- 
cessfully by arsphenamine and heav}^ metals to emphasize the value of these 
specific remedies in controlling the majority of the cases. Accumulated sta- 
tistics show that approximately 85 per cent of patients with asymptomatic 
neurosyijhilis derive satisfactory response from treatment. The failures 
must be attributed to some other factor than the inefficiency of the drugs. 
In the laboratory animal a neurotropic strain of Spirocheta pallida can be 
demonstrated to have special affinity for its nervous system. However, in 
the human being such a demonstration is lacking ; in fact, clinical appraisals 
have failed to substantiate the existence in man of such a strain.® Advocates 
of the concept that there is a strain neurotropic to man have not as yet proved 
their contention. The soil on which the Spirocheta pallida lights is of more 
significance in determining the subsequent course of the disease than is the 
strain of the Spirocheta pallida. Therefore, the explanation for many of 
the failures in treatment of asymptomatic neurosyphilis is attributable to 
the patient and not to ’the infecting organism. In other words, the factor 
of resistance seems to be the most important of the three concepts which are 
offered in an effort to explain failures of treatment in these cases. 

Accordingly, malaria was sought as an agent to stimulate the defensive 
mechanism of a group of patients in treatment of whom the intensive use of 
arsphenamine, mercury, and bismuth had failed to produce negative tests of 
spinal fluid. In 1926 I inoculated with Plasmodium vivax a patient with 
asymptomatic neurosyphilis who had received an enormous amount of anti- 
syphilitic treatment but whose spinal fluid had remained positive. I selected 
malaria therapy because two years’ experience with it at that time had 
impressed on me the value of the method in the treatment of dementia para- 
lytica, and it was hoped that it would be of equal value in the prevention of 
tliis condition.®’ * 

In the past 10 years I have inoculated with malaria 89 patients who had 
asymptomatic neurosyphilis. Sixty-three of these have reported back re- 
cently enough to warrant serologic appraisal. Most of these patients had 
previously been given the advantage of treatment with arsphenamine, mer- 
cury, and bismuth, in varying degrees of intensity, but had failed to obtain 
satisfactory serologic changes. Clinical signs and symptoms of neuro- 
syphilis were not present in any of the cases. A course involving 12 epi- 
sodes of chill and fever was given, following which progress of the malaria 
was stopped by administering quinine sulphate. The patients were then 
observed for six months or a year without treatment of any type, at the 
end of which time the spinal fluid was reexamined. If the spinal fluid at 
that time gave evidence of definite improvement, observation was continued 
for six months or a year longer. On the other hand, if the report did not 
give evidence of improvement, the patient was again given arsphenamine. 
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mercury or bismuth, and intraspinal injections, or, if these were not em- 
ployed, tryparsamide, and bismuth were administered. 

A compilation of serologic changes discloses that in 58 per cent of the 
cases in which the central nervous system was invaded to a mild degree, 
and in 30 per cent of those in which it was invaded to a severe degree, the 
reaction of the spinal fluid was completely reversed to negative as a result 
of the malaria therapy alone (table 1). In a group of 41 cases in which 


Table I 

Malaria Therapy only (22 Cases). Results as Reflected in Reaction of Spinal Fluid 


Results of Original 
Examination of 

Spinal Fluid 

Cases 

Completely 
Reversed to 
Negative, 

Per Cent 

Partially 
Reversed to 
Negative, 

Per Cent 

Not 

Improved, 
Per Cent 

Mildly to moderately positive 

12 

58 

(7 cases) 

16 

(2 cases) 

26 

(3 cases) 

Strongly positive; paretic 

10 

30 

(3 cases) 

50 

(5 cases) 

20 

(2 cases) 

Totals 

22 

44 

33 

23 


the customary antisyphilitic treatment was given after malaria therapy, 
satisfactory serologic reversals were noted in 40 per cent of the cases in 
which the spinal fluids were mildly involved, and in 31 per cent of the cases 
in which the spinal fluids were severely involved (table 2). It is obvious 


Table II 

Malaria Therapy Followed by Special Antisyphilitic Treatment (41 Cases). Results as 

Reflected in Reaction of Spinal Fluid 


Results of Original 
Examination of 

Spinal Fluid 

Cases 

Completely 
Reversed to 
Negative, 

Per Cent 

Partially 
Reversed to 
Negative, 

Per Cent 

Not 

Improved, 
Per Cent 

Mildly to moderately positive 

22 

40 

23 

32 



(9 cases) 

(5 cases) 

(7 cases) 

Strongly positive; paretic 

19 

31 

42 

26 



(6 cases) 

(8 cases) 

(5 cases) 

Totals 

41 

35.5 

32.5 

29 


that an appraisal of malaria therapy can be based only on the cases in which 
no other treatment was given. It has been my practice to estimate the 
serologic results at intervals of six or twelve months after the course of 
malaria, and if the serologic reports did not give evidence of improvement, 
the patient was again given the customary antisyphilitic treatment. Ac- 
cordingh, the patients noted in table 1 included those who received early 
hetielit, and also several who did not return for reexamination until several 
years had elapsed following malaria treatment, but when they did return 
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their spinal fluids were reported as negative. The malaria treatment was 
given in an effort to augment the specific remedies and not to supplant them 

Table III 

The Entire 63 Cases* Which Could Be Followed. Results are Reflected in Reaction of Spinal 

Fluid 


Results of 
Examination of 

Spinal Fluid 

Cases 

Completely 
Reversed to 
Negative, 

Per Cent 

Partially 
Reversed to 
Negative, 

Per Cent 

Not 

Improved, 
Per Cent 

Mildly to moderately positive 

40 

50 

28 

22 

Strongly positive; paretic 

23 

39 

39 

22 

Total 

63 

44.5 

33.5 

22 


* Status unknown, 19; died since course of malaria from causes other than syphilis or 
malaria, 5; died as result of malaria, 1; relapsed, 1. 


entirely; hence, the inclusion of all of the cases in table 3 is warranted. 
In other words, when it was found that malaria alone was not producing 
serologic reversals, the accepted antisyphilitic agents were used intensively in 
a further effort to ward off development of parenchymatous neurosyphilis. 
Table 3 shows that in 44.5 per cent of the group as a whole, the spinal fluid 
became negative serologically. Another decade must elapse before appraisal 
of this group of cases for signs and symptoms of neurosyphilis will be of 
significance. However, it is worthy of comment that up to the present none 
of the patients included in this study has given clinical evidence of late 
neurosyphilis. For the present, estimation of the results can be based only on 


Table IV 
< 

Summary of Case 1 


Spinal Fluid 


Blood, 

Wasser- 

Date mann 


3-2S-29 4444 


11- 7-29 4444 
9-28-32 22- - 
2-7-34 1--- 


Cells 

per 

Cubic 

Wasser- Milli- 

mann Nonne meter 


444- . -f 179* 
24t 
45t 


443- - + 37 

- - 3 

- - 1 


Colloidal Benzoin 


333 313 333 320 000 


333 303 233 210 000 
000 000 333 310 000 
000 002 333 100 000 


Treatment 

Arsphenamine 


(1.8 gm.) 

(6) 

Mercuric 


succinimide 


(0.33 gm.) 

(33) 

Sodium iodide 


intravenously 


(19.5 gm.) 

(30) 

Intraspinal 


injections 

(3) 


Inoculation iMalaria 


No treatment 
No treatment 


* Small lymphocytes, 
t Large lymphocytes, 
j Polymorphonuclears. 
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the serologic (^hanges in patients observed for a period varying from three 
to ten years following malaria therapy. 

A few illustrative cases are cited to emphasize the character of the 
serologic changes. 

Case Reports 

Case 1. (Table 4.) The patient was a woman, aged 37 years. A history of 
syphilis could not be elicited. The diagnosis of asymptomatic neurosyphilis was made 
in 1929 as a result of a routine Wassermann test of the blood and an examination 
of spinal fluid. 

Case 2. (Table S.) A man, aged 21 years, had a chancre and a macular erup- 
tion in April 1928. Treatment was started immediately, but following the second 
course he stopped taking treatment, to return in a year with a cutaneous recurrence. 
He permitted another year to elapse following the fourth course and returned with 
a neurorecurrence. 


Table V 

Summary of Case 2 


Spinal Fluid 


Date 

Blood, 

Wasser- 

mann 

Wasser- 

mann 

Nonne 

Cells 

per 

Cubic 

Milli- 

meter 

Colloidal Benzoin 

Treatment 


5-16-28 

44 





Bismarsen 








(1.6 gm.) 

(8) 

7-17-28 

44 





Bismarsen 








(1.6 gm.) 

(8) 






Cutaneous recurrence 



5-22-29 

44 

— 

— 

5 

000 000 333 100 000 

Bismarsen 








(1.6 gm.) 

(8) 

8-13-29 

44 





Bismarsen 








(1.6 gm.) 

(8) 






Neurorecurrence 



6-23-30 

43 

42 - - - 

+ 

7 

000 000 332 000 000 

Arsphenamine 

(6) 







xvicrcuric 

succinimide 

(24) 

10- 9-30 

43 

4441- 

+ 

14* 

000 002 333 000 000 

Inoculation Malaria 





23t 




2-21-33 

1- 

— 

— 

1 

000 003 333 110 000 

No treatment 


4- 6-34 

1- 

— 

— 

2 

000 001 333 300 000 

No treatment 



* Small lymphocytes, 
t Large lymphocytes. 


Case 3. (Tabic 6.) A iaiiorer, 34 years of age, acquired syphilis in 1915, for 
which he was given 15 mercury, rubs. A diagnosis of asymptomatic neurosyphilis 
was matie in May 1922. 

Case 4. (Table 7.) A Greek, aged 32 years, acquired .syphilis in 1915. Treat- 
metit wp started immediately, and by 1922 he had received 46 injections of ars- 
phenaminc with unknown amounts of mercury (by injection and by mouth). A 
positive spinal Iluid was recognized at tips time, so he went to Vienna where he was 
given intravenous injections of typhoid vaccine and injections of tuberculin. He 
came under my care in 1925. 

Case 5. (Table 8.) .A young woman was found to have a positive Wassermann 
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test of the blood in 1924 and a positive spinal fluid test in 1925. When she came under 
my care in 1926, she had received 48 injections of arsphenamine and 48 injections 
of mercuric salicylate. 

Table VI 
Summary of Case 3 


Spinal Fluid 


Cells 

per 

Cubic 

Wasser- Milli- 

mann Nonne meter Colloidal Benzoin 


Blood, 
Wasser- 
Date mann 

5- 7-22 + + + + 

11— 9—22 4~4*4'4" 

9- 1-23 44- - - 

1- S-24 

6- 28-24 - 

2- 8-25 


+ + + + + 41 

+ + + + + 89 

44- - + 41 

44- - - 4- 2 

44- - - 4- 1 


333 333 333 333 000 

023 320 333 322 000 

000 000 333 200 000 

000 000 232 000 000 


10-11-25 


2-22-26 


7- 6-26 


3- 4-27 - 441- - 

8- 1-27 - - 

2- 1-28 - - 

2- 2-29 — — 

9- 1-30 - - 

8-13-33 - - 


4- 4 002 000 333 200 000 


4- IS 133 313 331 000 000 

- 1 011 003 331 000 000 

- 3 000 001 320 000 000 

- 1 000 002 333 100 000 

- 1 000 000 333 100 000 

- 1 000 001 333 100 000 


Treatment 


Arsphenamine 
(3.8 gm.) (6) 

Mercuric 
succinimide (27) 
Arsphenamine 
(2.5 gm.) (6) 

Mercuric 
succinimide (21) 
Arsphenamine 
(3.1 gm.) (10) 
Mercuric salicylate 
(16.0 gm.) (8) 
Arsphenamine 
(3.3 gm.) (10) 
Mercuric salicylate 
(10.0 gm.) (10) 
Intraspinal in- 
jections (4) 
Tryparsamide 
(18.0 gm.) (6) 
Bichloridol 
(15.0 gm.) (10) 
Tryparsamide 
(28.0 gm.) (10) 
Bismuth 

(2.0 gm.) (13) 
Tryparsamide 
(28.0 gm.) (10) 
Bismuth 

(2.0 gm.) (14) 
Tryparsamide 
(29.0 gm.) (10) 
Bismuth 

(4.0 gm.) (20) 
Tryparsamide 
(28.0 gm.) (10) 
Bismuth 

(4.0 gm.) (20) 
Inoculation 
Malaria 
No treatment 
No treatment 
No treatment 
No treatment 
No treatment 
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Table VII 

Summary of Case 4 after Patient Came under Author’s Care 


Spinal Fluid 






Cells 








per 





Blood, 



Cubic 





Wasser- 

Wasser- 


Milli- 

Colloidal Benzoin 



Date 

mann 

mann 

Nonne 

meter 

Treatment 


9-15-25 


4441- 

+ 

33 

011 100 333 100 000 

Arsphenamine 

(6) 





(2.3 gm.) 
Mercuric 










succinimide 
(0.23 gm.) 

(20) 







Sodium iodide 








(13 gm.) 
Intraspinal in- 
jections 
Mercurial in- 

(20) 

(3) 








unctions 

(40) 

3- 5-26 



444- - 

+ 

27 

023 300 333 200 000 

Arsphenamine 






(2.7 gm.) 
Mercuric 

(7) 








succinimide 
(0.24 gm.) 

(24) 







Sodium iodide 







(13 gm.) 
Intraspinal in- 
jections 
Bismuth 

(20) 

(4) 






233 300 333 200 000 

(at home) 

(10) 

9- 1-26 


441- - 

+ 

5 

Arsphenamine 







(2,3 gm.) 
Bismuth 

(6) 







(1.8 gm.) 
Bismuth 

(18) 







(at home) 

(15) 

2- 9-27 

— 

421- 

+ 

14 

023 300 333 000 000 

Inoculation Malaria 

2-11-28 

— 

— 

+ 

4 

on 003 330 000 000 

No treatment 


8- 6-29 


— 

— 

1 

000 000 033 200 000 

No treatment 


7-21-30 

— 

— 

— 

1 

000 000 333 100 000 

No treatment 


1- 3-34 

— 

— 


1 


No treatment 



Summary 

In the past 10 years 89 patients who had asymptomatic neurosyphilis 
were treated with malaria when the serologic tests on the spinal fluid had 
failed to become reversed to negative following intensive use of arsphena- 
mine, mercury, and bismuth. In 50 per cent of the cases in which invasion 
of the nervous system was of mild degree, the serologic reactions became 
completely negative following malaria therapy, irrespective of whether anti- 
syphilitic treatment was given after induction of malaria. In 39 per cent 
of cases in which the formula of the spinal fluid was of the paretic type, 
the spinal fluid factors were reversed to negative following malaria therapy. 
Among those cases in which the usual antisyphilitic treatment was not given 
following malaria treatment, there was satisfactory reversal to negative of 
the spinal fluids in 58 per cent of those in which reports on the spinal fluid 
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Table VIII 

Summary of Case 5 after Patient Came under Author’s Care 


Spinal Fluid 


. Cells 

per 

Blood, Cubic 

Wasser- Wasser- Milli- 

Date maun maim Nonne meter Colloidal Benzoin Treatment 


S-lI-26 

33 

4411- 

+ 

45 

000 000 332 300 000 

Arsphenamine 








(2.3 gm.) 
Mercuric 

(6) 







succinimide 
(0.2 gm.) 

(18) 







Sodium iodide 







(11 gm.) 
Intraspinal in- 

(17) 







jections 
Mercurial in- 

(3) 







unctions 

(40) 

2- 4-27 

— 

— 

+ 

13 

000 000 331 000 000 

Arsphenamine 






• 

(2.2 gm.) 
Mercuric 

(6) 







succinimide 
(0.23 gm.) 

(21) 

9- 1-27 

— 

— 

+ 

5 

001 000 021 100 000 

Arsphenamine 







(1.9 gm.) 
Mercuric 

(5) 







succinimide 
(0.15 gm.) 

(16) 







Sodium iodide 







(3.0 gm.) 
Bismuth 

(9) 







(at home) 

(35) 

2- 3-2S 

44 

4421- 

+ 

22* 

033 103 333 100 000 

Inocuiation Malaria 





3t 




9-18-28 

21 

21- - - 

— 

2 

002 003 331 000 000 

Arsphenamine 








(1.9 gm.) 
Mercuric 

(6) 







succinimide 
(0.22 gm.) 

(20) 







Bismuth 






121 003 311 000 000 

(at home) 

(15) 

4- 4-29 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Arsphenamine 







(1.8 gm.) 
Bismuth 

(6) 






000 000 331 000 000 

(1.2 gm.) 

(12) 

10-18-33 

— 

— 

— 

1 

No treatment 



* Small lymphocytes, 
t Large lymphocytes. 


had indicated only mild or moderate involvement, whereas among cases in 
which the formula of the spinal fluid was of paretic type, in only 30 per 
cent was there a reversal to negative. When it was observed that the results 
from malaria therapy alone were unsatisfactory at the end of the first year, 
arsphenamine and mercury or bismuth again were given intensively. In 
other words, if favorable results froni malaria treatment were lacking at 
the end of six or twelve months, intensive specific antisyphilitic measures 
were instituted in an effort to ward off tlie appearance* of parenchymatous 
changes in the nervous system. 
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The absence of serologic relapse was one of the outstanding features of 
this study. In only one case did I find a relapse to positivity of the spinal 
fluid after a negative report had been obtained following malaria treatment. 
Death occurred in one case, the cause for which could not be found at 
necropsy. 

Fever treatment by the newer electrical devices has also been tried in a 
few cases, but sufficient time has not as yet elapsed to allow deductions to 
be made in regard to this method of treatment. 

Ample evidence is now at hand to allow the assertion that asymptomatic 
neurosyphilis is the forerunner of dementia paralytica or tabes dorsalis. 
Also, it is an acknowledged fact that in many cases of asymptomatic neuro- 
syphilis a satisfactory serologic response follows intensive application of 
the sorcalled specific remedies. However, this study further emphasizes 
the fact that those patients who fail to derive serologic reversal from specific 
agents are entitled to the benefit of malaria therapy because, on a basis of 
comparative percentages, malaria therapy is more valuable in the prevention 
of parenchymatous neurosyphilis than it is in the treatment of it. 
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CONGENITAL CYSTIC DISEASE OF THE LUNGS 

CASE REPORTS 

By Lewis J. Moorman, M.D., F.A.C.P., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

The first report on congenital cystic disease of the lungs in the American 
literature was made by Koontz ^ in 1925. In Europe Pappenheimer ® had 
reported his study of a museum specimen as early as 1912. Following 
Koontz’s article further cases have been reported in this country by Wood 
and Garvin,- Robert Miller, Jr.,‘‘ Eloesser,®’ ‘ Moore,® Lehnhoff,® Swan- 
son, Platou and Sadler,^® Lilienthal,^^ Gibson,^- Tillotson,^® Parmelee and 
Apfelbach,^'* Stewart, Kennedy and James,'® Nelson,'® Cabot," Pollock and 
Marvin,'® Wolman,'® Anspach and Wolman,®® Croswell and King.®' The 
reported American cases now number 30. 

These 30 cases fall roughly into two age groups. Eleven cases were 
found in infants, the clinical features which attracted attention being attacks 
of dyspnea and cyanosis with ultimate respiratory failure. The remaining 
cases (with the exception of one stillborn case'® and two or three cases 
occurring in later childhood or adolescence) were all discovered in patients 
between the ages of 20 and 60 years. In this adult group the predominant 
clinical symptoms were persistent or recurring attacks of cough, expectora- 
tion, dyspnea and cyanosis. In addition the occurrence of pain in the chest, 
hemoptysis, and of febrile attacks is reported in several cases. 

A study of the data of these 30 cases suggests that 16 were instances of 
polycystic disease while 14 were apparently cases of solitary cyst. 

In 1925 Koontz ' published with his case report a careful review and 
analysis of 108 European cases. These cases ranged in age from one day 
to 84 3 ’^ears, five cases being reported as stillborn. Forty-five were males, 
38 females, and the sex of 25 was not mentioned. The disease was uni- 
lateral ill 72 instances and bilatei'al in 27 ; in nine the site of the disease 
process was not reported. Of the 72 unilateral cases, 47 were in the left 
lung and 25 In the right. 

While the clinical data were very incomplete, the following were among 
the predominant symptoms ; cough, expectoration, dyspnea, cyanosis, and 
periodic febrile attacks with exacerbation of the above symptoms. Symp- 
toms, however, were not uniformly present, since many of the reported 
cases were first discovered at autopsy or by roentgen-ray examinations. 
The most common cause of death was pneumonia. A number of cases had 
died in infancy or early childhood because of intrathoracic pressure with 
marked dyspnea and cyanosis. This condition is brought about by respira- 
toiy inflation of the cysts through valve-like communications, which cause 
retention of the inspired air. 

* Received for publication February 27, 1934. 
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In Koontz’s paper the available pathological data on each of the 108 
European cases have been assembled. A careful study of these brief, yet 
fairly complete notes indicates that 51' of the cases are classified as congenital 
polycystic disease, and 31 were reported as congenital bronchiectasis, or 
atelectatic bronchiectasis. Solitary cyst was reported in 16 cases. In the 
10 remaining cases various congenital cystic and non-cystic conditions are 
reported which apparently should not be classified as congenital cystic disease 
of the lungs. 

Diagnosis 

It is evident from the literature reviewed above that the clinical picture 
in congenital cystic disease of the lungs may be a very complex one, offering 
grave diagnostic difficulties. 

Among the factors which may influence the clinical picture are: the 
question of whether the cysts do or do not communicate with a bronchus, 
since closed cysts may contain fluid ; the question, in cysts that do communi- 
cate with a bronchus, whether there is a valve-like action in the narrow 
bronchus which results in inflation of the cyst with consequent pressure 
effects; the extent of pressure-atelectasis of the non-cystic lung tissue due 
to encroachment of the cysts, and the presence or absence of secondary 
infection leading to pleural adhesions, areas of pneumonitis, bronchiectasis, 
etc. 

If the cysts do not communicate with the bronchi, or if there is free 
communication without secondary infection there may be no symptomatic 
evidence of the disease. If the cysts and the bronchi communicate, with 
valve-like constrictions at the point of communication, distressing and even 
fatal dyspnea and cyanosis may develop. In other cases escaping early 
fatal intrathoracic pressure, the symptoms may range from those represent- 
ing a mild bronchitis to those found in cases of advanced pulmonary tu- 
berculosis, or in non-tuberculous suppurative pulmonary infections. With 
such a marked variation in clinical and pathological manifestations, one may 
expect the physical signs to cover a correspondingly wide range. Roentgen- 
ray studies present similar diagnostic difficulties. 

The differential diagnosis must begin with intracranial and intrathoracic 
birth injuries and end with the respiratory affections of old age. In in- 
fancy, thymic syndrome and congenital pulmonary atelectasis are to be 
considered. In later life congenital cystic disease must be differentiated 
from pulmonary tuberculosis; non-tuberculous pulmonary infections in- 
chiding pulmonary abscess and bronchiectasis; massive pulmonary atelec- 
tasis; congestive heart failure; other types of intrathoracic cysts; spontane- 
ous pneumothorax; intrathoracic new growths; diaphragmatic hernia; and 
possibly from foreign bodies in the bronchi. 

I he above conditions enter the field of differential diagnosis, chiefly 
bccau.-;e of the varied clinical and pathological manifestations possible in 
the course of congenital cystic disease of the lungs. While space will not 
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permit a separate consideration of each condition with which this disease 
may be confused, it may be useful to call attention to certain of the chief 
diagnostic features of this condition which are to some extent distinctive. 

First, the history of the case may 3deld valuable diagnostic data. The 
existence of cough, dyspnea and cj^anosis from the time of birth or for at 
least a period of years, plus a history of periodic exacerbations of the respira- 
tory symptoms and signs, should lead one to suspect the possible presence 
of congenital cystic disease. Repeated sputum examinations negative for 
tubercle bacilli support the above suspicion. Such a history, supplemented 
by a careful physical examination, will considerably narrow down the 
number of diagnostic possibilities. A careful study of good stereo roentgen- 
ray films may yield decisive diagnostic information. In case polycystic 
disease of the lungs is present, even though there may be areas of opacity 
as a result of atelectasis and associated infection, the films may reveal a 
designless net-Avork with graceful lines falling across large areas, practically 
devoid of lung markings. These fine lines do not correspond in location, 
direction, or in general appearance to the uniform tracings of the normal 
bronchial tree; nor to those occasionally appearing as a result of thickened 
pleura in the interlobar fissures. Neither do they have the appearance of 
the well defined shadows occasionally produced by thin-walled tuberculous 
cavities. The mediastinal structures may be undisturbed or they may be 
displaced toward the affected side through the influence of atelectasis, 
fibrosis and pleural adhesions, or in the opposite direction through over- 
distention of tlie cysts. 

The above described picture may be considered pathognomonic of open 
polycystic degeneration of the lung. In doubtful cases bronchoscopic ex- 
ploration and lipiodol injections followed by roentgen-ray studies may be of 
material aid. If the pleural cavity is not obliterated by adhesions, artificial 
pneumothorax may supply definite diagnostic data. 

In case the cysts do not communicate with the bronchi, they may, or 
may not, contain fluid. The diagnosis of fluid-containing congenital cysts 
may require the elimination of dermoid and echinococcic cysts and new 
growths. Dermoid cysts may often be .definitely identified by sufficient 
roentgen-ray penetration to discover the presence of opaque contents such 
as teeth, bone and cartilage. The present available specific diagnostic 
procedures should determine the presence or absence of echinococcic cysts. 
Diaphragmatic hernia admitting portions of stomach and intestines to the 
thoracic cavity, may be differentiated by the presence of intrathoracic 
borborygini and by roentgen-rays following an opaque meal. In the in- 
stances of circumscribed pneumothorax and of new growths, a period of 
observation will usually disclose changes Avhich will assist in differentiating 
these conditions from congenital cystic disease. 
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Pathogenesis 

The pathogenesis of congenital pulmonary cysts has received much 
consideration without consensus of opinion. Architectural and histological 
studies indicate that the majority of such cysts are bronchogenic in char- 
acter ; others are reported as being lymphangiomatous and still others reveal 
their origin by the presence of a lining of gastric or esophageal mucosa. 
Anspach and Wolman believe that all congenital air cysts are fluid-filled 
cysts at birth. In their opinion, the transformation is post-natal and may 
be followed by the kaleidoscopic clinical course pictured above. They as- 
sume that the cysts rupture into the bronchi and that the escaping fluid is 
swallowed as it is replaced by inspired air. A study of the reported stillborn 
cases tends to support this teaching. 

Treatment 

The distressing attacks of dyspnea and cyanosis, often occurring soon 
after birth, may be relieved through equalization of intrathoracic pressure 
by introducing a needle into the inflated cyst, or cysts. Though this is not 
free from hazards, it may relieve symptoms and prolong life while more 
radical surgical procedures are being considered. When possible, the in- 
troduction of a needle for the relief of intrathoracic pressure should be 
assigned to someone experienced in the use of artificial pneumothorax. 
This is important because the patient’s interests may be safe-guarded by' 
a practical knowledge of intrathoracic phenomena as expressed through 
manomctric readings. 

Symptom-free cases accidentally discovered, should be closely observed 
and periodically checked through the study of serial roentgen-ray films. 
The treatment of other cases surviving the period of infancy should be 
planned according to the exigencies of the individual case. Those resem- 
bling advanced pulmonary tuberculosis or extensive pulmonary suppurative 
infections, and manifesting persistent progressive symptoms and signs, 
should be carefully studied with a view to surgical management. The 
surgical measures of choice and the successive surgical steps will depend 
upon the clinical condition of the patient, and the character, extent, and 
location of the pathologic lesions. 

Case I 

Iv. W. B., white male, aged 28. First e.xaniined on 6/3/32. Chief complaints: 
tever, productive cough, shortness of breath and loss of strength. 

Family History: Negative. Married nine years, wife and three children in good 
■health. Past personal history uneventful except as it relates to the present illness. 

Present Illness: The patient has had shortness of breath and paro.xysmal attacks 
oi coughing for as long as he can remember. About three weeks before coming for 
e-Kaminaiion, he became acutely ill with fever and chilly sensations. These symptoms 
were accompanied by increa.sed cough and e.xpcctoration and by loss of strength. 

SupjdemeiUary history obtained from patient’s mother indicates that he had an 
attack of fever at eight years of ;ige which was ditignosed as bronchopneumonia and 
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lasted for about six montlis. He lost weight and strength, and the attending physician 
evidently suspected tuberculosis. He has suffered from similar attacks two or three 
times each year until three years ago. Though he continued to cough and expectorate 
quantities of sputum, this is the first acute attack in three years. 

Physical Examination: A man of small stature, moderately overweight. Skin 
and mucous membranes pale, suggesting secondary anemia. There was obvious 
dyspnea and slight cyanosis. Temperature 101, pulse 144; respiration 36; blood 
pressure 95 mm. of Hg systolic and 70 diastolic. 

The further examination was essentially negative aside from the examination of 
the lungs which revealed a classical picture of advanced pulmonary tuberculosis of 
the right lung with multiple cavities. Signs of the latter predominated over the 
upper half of the right thorax. There was marked dullness at tlie right base ; it was 
thought that the right diaphragm occupied a relatively high position and was appar- 
ently immobile. There were a few medium crackling rales in the lower half of tlie 
left lung. The heart and trachea were displaced toward the right. All these phe- 
nomena- were considered rather typical of chronic ulcerative pulmonary tuberculosis 
with thickened adherent pleura and possibly atelectasis. 

The first stereo roentgen-ray films (figure 1 A) were reported as follows: 
“ Roentgen examination of the chest reveals a very heavy infiltration on the right 
side around the lulus and reaching down to the diaphragm. Beyond this heavily infil- 
trated area the chest presents a very peculiar appearance as if it were filled with 
bubbles. Laterally and above die hilus region these so-called bubbles are intermixed 
with some heavy, irregular shadows. The trachea is pulled toward the right side. 
The point of bifurcation can be very definitely located at a point at least one-half inch 
to the right of the margin of the spine. 



Fig. 1 A and B (Case 1). In this picture A represents a film made on 6/1/32. Note 
the lieav 3 " infiltration in the lower half of right lung with irregular tracings immediately 
above, also absence of tracing at apex. There is moderate infiltration toward the base of 
left lung. The heart and trachea are obviously displaced toward the right. B represents a 
film made 7/2/32, two weeks after right phrenicectomy. Note the ratlier marked reduction 
in the opacity both right and left. There is no change in the position of mediastinal 
structures. 

“ The left hilus shadow is very broad and heavy. Extending outward and down- 
ward from this is a heavy, mottled infiltration which reaches out in quite close pro.x- 
imity to the periphery. The upper third of the left chest shows a heavy peribronchial 
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infiltration, but is fairly clear in comparison with the lower part. Left dome of the 
diaphragm is regular in outline. Diagnosis.: Active tuberculosis (far advanced).” 

This interpretation is interesting in that it definitely describes the polycystic 
degeneration, yet reports a diagnosis of “active tuberculosis, far advanced.” The 
tentative clinical diagnosis was advanced pulmonary tuberculosis. Though the unusual 
roentgen-ray findings were puzzling, the patient was admitted to the Farm Sanatorium 
as a case of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Repeated negative sputum examinations led to further doubt and the diagnosis 
was changed to that of nontuberculous pulmonary infection with unusual bronchiec- 
tatic, of cystic, cavities. The marked displacement of mediastinal structures toward 
the affected side was attributed to pulmonary atelectasis and fibrosis resulting from 
the long continued mixed infection. Careful examination of the sputum for fuso- 
spirochetal types of organisms proved negative. Sputum cultures and guinea pig 
inoculation failed to yield diagnostic data. 

While resting in bed the patient’s temperature ranged from 97° to 101°, the pulse 
rate from 80 to 132. He raised six to eight ounces of sputum' daily. 

After two weeks’ observation, collapse therapy was advised. Artificial pneumo- 
thorax was impossible because of pleural adhesions ; a right phrenicectomy was done 
June 16. As a result of phrenicectomy, there was a 50 per cent reduction in cough 
and sputum. Complete thoracoplasty was advised but was refused by the patient 
ostensibly because of a desire to change climate. The patient remained under 
observation until July 26, 1932. 
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1^10; - -d and B. (Case 1.) A represents a film made 7/27/32. Note further clearing 
of opacity in right lung, also in lower left. B, made 11/14/33, shows further clearing of 
opacity and the mure obvious irregular tracings throughout the right lung. The right dia- 
phragm is elevated. The position of mediastinal structures is unchanged. 

Stereo films made two \veek.s after phrenicectomy (figure \ B) revealed some 
tiecrease in the density of the infiltrated areas with resulting accentuation of the 
pulycy.stic condition. 

Several months after the patient passed from our observation, the report of 
Wood :md Garvin - prompted a review of the roentgen-ray films and led to a diagnosis 
of Ciiugetiital polycy.-.tic (lisease of the right lung. 
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August 29, 1933, the patient returned for examination. He gave a history of 
having been in Colorado during the interval of approximately 13 months. Cough 
and expectoration had gradually grown less ; he had escaped acute febrile attacks and 
his general condition was much better. 

Upon examination it was obvious that he was somewhat less cyanotic and 
dyspneic. There was less evidence of moisture in the right lung, though signs of 
cavity formation were widely evident. In the mid-zone of tlie right chest there was 
a distinct whistling sound usually audible only upon expiration. This was probably 
due to air being forcibly e.xpelled through a constricted or valve-like bronchial com- 
munication. The rales formerly present at the base of the left lung had disappeared. 
The right diaphragm was elevated and immobile. Apparently phrenicectomy had 
accomplished a great deal of good and in view of the marked improvement, thora- 
coplasty was not again advised. 

The roentgen-rays in figure 2 are reported through the courtesy of Dr. G. Burton 
Gilbert of Colorado Springs. They indicate rather marked diminution in the infiltra- 
tion in the lower half of the right lung, and also further clearing of the left lung. 
These findings are in keeping with the history and clinical manifestations reported 
above. 

C.\3E 11 

P. C., admitted to St. Anthony’s Hospital February 3, 1928, white male, aged 
33, single. 

Family Hisiory: Apparently negative. Past personal history uneventful. 

Present Illness: About two months before the patient first noticed shortness of 
breath with gradual loss of voice. Because of the progressive hoarseness with both 
inspiratory and e-xpiratory difficulty, laryngeal diphtheria was suspected and antitoxin 
given. There was no response to tliis treatment and after two months of increasing 
dyspnea and hoarseness, the patient was referred to Dr. R. M. Balyeat, of Oklahoma 
City, for diagnosis and treatment. The autlior is indebted to Dr. Balyeat for the 
privilege of seeing this case in consultation. 

A further study of tlie history indicated tliat the patient had lost 15 or 20 pounds 
in weight and that he had suffered from a gradual increase in cough with the expec- 
toration of quantities of mucoid material. 

Physical Examination : Essentially negative except for those symptoms and signs 
referable to tlie thorax. The temperature was normal, pulse 86, and the blood pres- 
sure 110 mm. of Hg systolic and 80 diastolic. There was apparently some obstruction 
to both inspiration and expiration. The expiratory phase was prolonged. Expansion 
of both halves of the thorax seemed to be considerably limited; however, there was 
apparently some retraction of tlie right diorax with relative enlargement of the left. 

Percussion revealed rather marked dullness over the mid-zone of the right chest 
with hyperresonance over tlie whole of the left. It was impossible to outline the 
normal cardiac dullness, the heart apparently being displaced to the right. There was 
both visible and palpable evidence of deviation of the trachea to tlie right. 

Auscultation revealed numerous medium and coarse crackling rales over the right 
lung and a few similar rales at the base of tlie left. The breath sounds over the right 
side were very harsh witli a low pitched tubular element. The heart sounds were 
apparently clear but were heard with niaximuni intensity to the right of the sternum. 

A roentgen-ray of the chest (figure 3 A) showed areas of opacity of varying 
density tliroughout tlie right lung, giving the impression that the lung was extensively 
infiltrated and contained multiple cavities. 

The left lung was approximately normal in appearance except that the hilum 
shadow was moderately heavy and contained a few calcified nodes. The trachea was 
g/eatly distorted and displaced to the right. At the point of maximum deviation the 
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proximal wall of the trachea was at least an inch and one-half to the right of the 
mid-line. 

The heart and great vessels were also markedly displaced to the right and obscured 
by the general opacity. 

Laboratory findings were essentially negative except for a four plus positive blood 
Wassermann. Sputum examinations were negative for tubercle bacilli and revealed 
practically nothing but mucus. 

The patient remained in St. Anthony’s Hospital approximately three weeks. 
During this time his temperature ranged from 97° to 99°. His respiratory rate 
varied from 18 to 32, and his pulse from 84 to 120. 



Fig. 3 A and B. (Case 2.) A represents a film made 2/3/28. Note the marked 
opacity or irregular density throughout the right lung. Also the extreme displacement of 
heart and trachea toward the right. B represents a film made 10/1/33. Note the obvious 
clearing of the right lung with evidence of cystic formation, especially at the right base. 
The position of heart and trachea are virtually unchanged. 

He was placed on routine anti-luetic treatment and during his three weeks’ stay 
in the hospital he manifested rather marked improvement, with reduction in cougli 
and expectoration, and also some improvement in the dyspneic condition. On account 
of the presence of a four plus blood Wassermann, the encouraging response to anti- 
hietic treatment and our inability to make a definite diagnosis of the pulmonary 
condition, the lesions in the lung were considered as possibly luetic in origin. 

Dr. Balyeat’s records show that the patient was still under observation on Oc- 
tober 4, 1928. He resumed his occupation as foreman of a pipe line crew a few 
montlis after leaving the hospital but was not wholly free from symptoms. A recent 
tollow-up by means of a (luestionnaire indicates that the cough and expectoration 
disappeared and that the patient is following his usual occupation. The evidence also 
indicates that the antisyphilitic treatment was faithfully followed. 

A recent r(jentgen-ray of the chest compared with the one made in 1928 (see 
figure 3 B) indicates marked reduction in the opacity on the right side with areas 
apparently free from lung markings. The largest of these areas seen at the base of 
the right thoracic cavity suggests the possibility of a circumscribed pneumothorax. 

Since he has never had induced pneumothorax, and has had no recent symptoms 
.mgge.Aing spontaneous pneumothorax, it seems reasonable to attribute this finding 
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to cystic disease. The late appearance of symptoms does not preclude the possibility 
of congenital cystic disease. 

A careful comparison of the two pictures reveals little, if any, change in position 
of the heart and mediastinal structures. This tends to support the diagnosis of 
congenital polycystic disease. 

While we must accept the diagnosis of syphilis in this case, such a diagnosis 
does not necessarily explain the intrathoracic pathology. Proved syphilis of the 
lungs is obviously very rare. In the cases so diagnosed, the pathologic lesions as 
revealed by roentgen-ray studies do not closely resemble those found in the case under 
consideration. Neither does tlie roentgen-ray evidence of lung syphilis persist after 
treatment such as this case received. The rapid disappearance of roentgen-ray 
evidence in the diagnosed cases has been considered as diagnostic confirmation. 

After careful consideration of tiie above facts, and taking into account the marked 
similarity of tlie main clinical and pathological features in this case and in the one 
first reported, it seems reasonable to consider this a true case of congenital polycystic 
disease' of the right lung. 

Case III 

White female, aged 22. (This case is being reported through the courtesy’ of 
Dr. J. A. Myers of IMinneapolis.) 

History: There is a history of repeated attacks of pneumonia, also of an attack 
of influenza in 1920. In May 1921, she developed a persistent cough, foul purulent 
sputum, and fatiguability. On March 9, 1922, the first roentgen-ray film was made 
( figure 4 A ) . 



Fig. 4 A and B. (Case 3.) A, under date of 3/9/22, reveals evidence of extensive 
pathology in the right lung with widespread infiltration. B represents a film made 9/21/32 
and is remarkable in that the opacity has almost completely disappeared, making more 
obvious the characteristic markings of congenital polycystic disease. 

The interpretation of this film rvas as follows: “Extensive fibroid pulmonary 
tuberculosis involving the right lung with extensive cavity formation in the right 
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Upper half of the lung field. There is a marked thickening of the pleura over the 
entire right chest.” 

Following this, she was not seen by Dr. Myers or members of his staff for a 
period of approximately 10 years. When again seen, investigation showed that she 
had continued to cough and to bring up a moderate amount of foul sputum. 

The roentgen-ray diagnosis in 1922 was pulmonary tuberculosis; the subsequent 
history is suggestive of pulmonary abscess, and yet the patient had passed from 
childhood to maturity without disaster. Such a course is not in keeping with either 
advanced pulmonary tuberculosis or pulmonary abscess with extensive pneumonitis. 
Pulmonary abscess with multiple cavities is particularly prone to prove fatal or to 
resist all forms of treatment. The latter course is accompanied by roentgen-ray 
evidence of increase in the pathologic lesions. 

The second roentgen-ray film, 9/21/32, presents a surprising picture (figure A B). 
It certainly does not conform to that usually found after 10 years of advanced 
tuberculosis or pulmonary abscess. Careful examination reveals a remarkable degree 
of clearing throughout the whole of the right lung field. In the lower half of the 
right thorax, there are three superimposed circular shadows which are fairly typical 
o£ congenital polycystic disease. About the time the second film was made phren- 
icectomy was performed without material benefit. 

In summing up the clinical evidence in this case it should be remembered that 
there was a history of repeated respiratory attacks during childhood with ultimate 
development of persistent pulmonary symptoms and signs. 

In the light of our present knowledge, the roentgen-ray findings in this case, 
supplemented by a respiratory history such as that reported, seem to justify its 
inclusion in this series as a genuine case of congenital polycystic disease of the lungs. 
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MILD HYPOTHYROIDISM 

By Ralph M. Watkins^ B.S., M.D., Cleveland, Ohio 

Introduction 

This modest study represents the combined and correlated symptom 
findings of a series of 50 patients suffering with mild hypothyroidism. 

It is presented with the opinion that the disease or condition or syndrome 
(for it probably is not a specific disease) is comparatively common. It 
must be overlooked often. Only two or three years’ time has been necessary 
for me to study these and some other cases in private practice, and any 
disease picture which is encountered so frequently cannot be rare. 

The name mild hypothyroidism is very possibly a misnomer. The 
thyroid is unquestionably deficient in its action, but other bodily structures 
also, notably the other endocrine glands, can often be proved to be abnormal 
in function. The association of inactivity of the thyroid gland with sys- 
temic diseases such as low grade infections, cardiovascular-renal disease, 
deficiency diseases, various anemias and so forth, is so well known as to 
need no comment. In this study the attempt has been made to avoid 
reporting any case history in which such afflictions as the above occur. 

My view of the matter is this: There are many people, mostly women 
from 30 years of age onward, who present a vague, uncharacteristic, in- 
definite train of symptoms and signs, associated with moderate lowering 
below normal of the basal metabolic rate. Their ailments often are not 
clearly recognized, but they respond in a reasonably satisfactory manner 
to the administration of thyroid extract, with or without mother glandular 
substances, plus simple hygienic medical regulations. I feel sure from my 
experience that non-glandular therapy alone does not relieve them. 

I should like to stress particularly the following facts ; 

1. The clinical picture of mild hypothyroidism is vague. 

2. It is often unrecognized. 

3. It is often encountered. 

Rrsume of Findings 

fn this group 84 per cent were females and 16 per cent males. Two 
children are included — a girl of 11 and a boy of 12, The latter, by the 
way, had the lowest metabolic rate of all the group (minus 40 per cent) and 
yet did not have the picture of true myxedema. The average age of the 
women was 33.4 years and of the men 35.4 years. The average metabolic 
rate of the 50 patients was minus 14.3 per cent. 

In establishing the basal metabolic rate at the beginning of treatment, 
fiaan one to five tests were made on each patient. The average for the 

* Uce'civetl v’ur iiublkavion Jamiary 31, 193-1. 

153-1 
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whole group is between two and three tests. All the tests were made on 
the same apparatus and nearly all by the same technician. It seems to me 
that if only one basal metabolic test is made on a patient there is a definite 
chance of error because of transitory abnormal conditions . of the patient 
or of the apparatus. I believe that it is better to do at least two, or prefer- 
ably three, tests over a week’s period, and to average the results, before 
coming to a decision as to the actual basal rate. 

It is worth noting that, with few exceptions, the patients were of high 
intelligence. None was actually impoverished; many had a fair proportion 
of luxuries; several did responsible work. 

A compilation of the symptoms reported by the patients showed that 
they had occurred in the following proportions : 

1. Weakness, loss of muscle strength, abnormal fatigue in 54 per cent. 

2. Loss of energy and of initiative in 82 per cent. 

3. Nervousness in 86 per cent. 

4. Increasing weight in 52 per cent; decreasing weight in 10 per cent. 

5. Abnormal dryness of skin and hair in 56 per cent. 

6. Menstrual disturbance in per cent. Of these, about half had 

gone through the menopause and the rest had a menstrual flow 
scantier than normal. One patient had menorrhagia. 

7. Abnormal desire for sleep in 28 per cent. Unusual wakefulness in 6 

per cent. 

8. Mental apathy in 40 per cent. 

9. Constipation in 44 per cent. 

10. Abnormal gaseous eructations in 50 per cent. 

11. Headaches in 20 per cent. 

Physical examinations brought out the following pertinent points : 

1. Overweight averaging 16.1 per cent in 54 per cent of the patients. 

' 2. Underweight averaging 12.8 per cent in 26 per cent of the patients. 

3. Normal weight in 20 per cent. 

4. The thyroid gland was not enlarged in 76 per cent of the patients. 

Colloid goiter was present in 14 per cent, and adenomatous goiter 
in 6 per cent. The thyroid gland had been resected in 4 per cent. 

5. The tonsils had been removed in 42 per cent; they were obviously 

infected in 20 per cent and were apparently normal in 38 per cent. 

6. Blood pressure was below normal in 10 per cent, above normal in 4 

per cent, and within normal limits in 86 per cent. 

7. The pulse rate was abnormally rapid in 52 per cent, unusually slow in 

4 per cent, and within normal limits in 44 per cent. 

8. One hundred and twenty basal metabolic tests were carried out to es- 

tablish the rates at the beginning of treatment of the 50 patients. 
As noted above, the average for the series was minus 14.3 per cent. 

9. Associated diseases are common in hy^pothyroidism and unquestionably 

play a definite part in it at times. Fifty-two per cent of these pa- 
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tients had such ailments. In the group, infected sinuses, infected 
tonsils, dental sepsis, chronic colitis, chronic arthritis, cardiovascular- 
renal disease each occurred in from three to 10 instances; migraine, 
chronic . bronchitis, phlebitis, essential hypertension, mild diabetes 
mellitus, endocervicitis, chronic cystic mastitis, chronic oophoritis, 
prostatitis and kidney infections occurred each once or twice. I 
have related this for the purpose of pointing out the susceptibility 
of these patients to various diseases. 

Study of the past histories of these patients was interesting : 

1. Sixty per cent had suffered some potentially serious disease earlier in 

life. Ten patients had had tonsillitis, five pneumonia, five typhoid 
fever; there were two instances each of hyperthyroidism, cholecysti- 
tis, pulmonary tuberculosis, bronchitis, otitis media, pyelitis, phlebitis, 
pleurisy, and influenza. In single instances the patients reported 
that they had suffered in the past with colitis, migraine, pyloric 
stenosis, tuberculous lymphadenitis, appendicitis (without operation), 
diphtheria and smallpox. 

2. Of the 50 patients, 30 were married women. These had had a total of 

50 children, a birth rate of 1.67 per married woman. 

3. It' does not seem possible that there is any other group of patients suf- 

fering with a chronic disease which is subjected to so many opera- 
tions as had been performed in these cases of mild hypothyroidism. 
Seventy per cent of these patients had undergone surgical operations. 
There were 26 instances of removal of tonsils or adenoids or both. 
There were 18 of removal of the appendix. There were scattered 
reports of removal of the thyroid gland, the uterus, the gall-bladder; 
a cystic ovary had been removed from one patient and another had 
been operated upon for tuberculous glands of the neck. 

Literature 

Lawrence ^ emphasizes abnormal fatiguability of the body as a whole, 
or subnormal function of any of its parts as suggesting depression of 
thyroid activity. He goes so far as to state that marked thyroid failure 
cat! be present without the development of myxedema. 

Weiss and King - remind us that swelling of the eyelids is a compara- 
tively common finding in hypothyroidism and may be the only obvious 
a!)normality of the patient on casual examination. 

Warfield ^ states that mild hypothyroidism is comparatively common 
among ijersons living in goiter regions such as the Great Lakes basin. All 
classes of people are affected; a considerable proportion are professional 
men mul women. Overweight, underweight or normal weight may be 
found. He considers the most important single .symptom, physical exhaus- 
tion which often leads to a neurasthenic state. 
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Thurmon and Thompson,'* in studying this problem, were interested to 
find at least 1 1 patients in their series who, had basal metabolic rates varying 
from minus 1 1 to minus 24 and who had no complaints at all. It was only 
by careful study in addition to metabolic tests that the diagnosis of hypo- 
thyroidism could be maintained. 

Youmans and Riven ® stress the fact that hypothyroidism without myxe- 
dema is a more common condition than is generally appreciated and that 
it has a wide distribution. 

Baskett “ finds mild hypothyroidism comparatively common in the Mis- 
sissippi basin. 

Craddock," Hoge,® and McKean “ cite many symptoms of this ailment. 
These include apathy, senile expression, dry skin and hair, obesity, slow 
pulse, .slow digestion and excretion, feeling of coldness, stiffness and pain 
in the extremities, mental depression, fatiguability, menstrual disturbances, 
biliousness, feeling of inertia in the morning and of stimulation in the 
evening, sluggish memory, difficulty in concentration, headache, slight 
dyspnea, loss of libido,, lowered temperature and blood pressure, a tendency 
for dental caries to develop, susceptibility to eczema and furuncles, falling 
hair, obesity in early life, susceptibility to intercurrent infections, nervous- 
ness, at times loss of weight, tinnitus, relative sterility, narrowness of the 
lid slits, lack of appetite, poverty of thought, lack of feeling, clumsiness. 
The authors state that the ratio of females to males suffering with the 
disease is about four to one. Laboratory findings are characteristic only 
in that there is some lowering of the basal metabolic rates, slight increase 
in the carbohydrate tolerance, mild secondary anemia with slight leukopenia 
and relative lymphocytosis. 

Gordon notes the susceptibility of these patients to mild respiratory 
infections. 

. Alexander ** mentions the occurrence of paresthesia and vasomotor 
rhinitis. 

Thommen reports a few obscure cases in which such conditions as 
menorrhagia, alopecia areata, malnutrition, albuminuria and glycosuria and 
chronic eczema were relieved by the use of thyroid extract. 

McKinlay reports a case of unexplained secondary anemia cured by 
adding diyroid extract to the usual treatment. 

Brown ** reports a number of patients with this disease who had a 
moderate gastric hypoacidity. This is a frequent finding. 

Hayward and Woods describe two groups of these patients with 
regard to mental derangements; one group presented symptoms resembling 
those of a depressive psychosis and another, symptoms which suggested 
dementia precox. 

Jacobi says that hypothyroidism is able to stir up latent schizophrenia. 

Ziegler^" notes that these people show irritability and frequently hal- 
lucinations. 
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Vis links up the thyroid deficiency with that of other glands and 
states that the accompanying disorder in the ovaries is responsible for 
dysmenorrhea; in the adrenals for low blood pressure and dyspnea; in the 
gonads for impotence and in the parathyroids for tingling and numbness 
of the fingers. 

Barlow pleads for the earlier recognition of thyroid deficiency and 
has an interesting observation, namely: that in many of these patients the 
outer one-third of the eyebrows is either gone or scanty, with the remainder 
of the eyebrows coarse and fan-shaped. 

Sloan notes mental subnormality following moderate lack of thyroid 
secretion in fetal life. These children are not necessarily cretins. 

Harrell found in his series 80 per cent of the patients to be suffering 
from focal infection. 

Summary 

Fifty patients, mostly females, have been studied for the purpose of 
demonstrating some of the salient points of mild hypothyroidism. The 
name of the disease may be incorrect; rather, the condition may be a 
syndrome in which abnormalities of other organs, besides the thyroid gland, 
play a part. The condition is frequently present in people of middle age. 
Evidences of the disease are vague in that there are no specific symptoms. 
Outstanding in these complaints are the indefinite loss of energy, nervous- 
ness, mental apathy, extreme fatigue, loss of muscle strength, general 
weakness, increase of weight, constipation and so on, of which so many 
women complain. 

The basal metabolic rate is lowered to a point moderately below normal. 

There are no characteristic findings on physical examination. Those 
most frequently discovered are a moderate degree of overweight, rapid 
jiulsc, normal blood pressure, unusual dryness of the skin and hair, and 
frequently various associated diseases usually of chronic type. 

It is of some interest to note that a majority of these patients had had 
an aliiiormal number of potentially serious ailments in their earlier years. 

The average number of children born to the married women of the 
group was well below that of the race in general. 

A strikingly large proportion of these patients had been operated upon 
for various conditions. It is possible that many of the operations were 
carried out in an effort to relieve these people of their vague complaints. 

Conclusions 

It seems to me fair to stale the following facts in regard to mild hypo- 
thyroidism : 

1. 'i'iie disease is unquestionably common. 

d. I he disease otteii remains undiagnosed or is irnproperlv diagnosed 
for a long period of time. 

3. 'rile disease has no clear cut. specific symptoms or signs. 
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THE USE OF CALCIUM ORTHO-IODOXYBENZOATE 
IN THE TREATMENT OF ARTHRITIS, WITH A 
DISCUSSION OF ITS POSSIBLE VALUE IN 
SOME OTHER ORTHOPEDIC 
CONDITIONS 


By Thomas Wheeldon, M.D., Richmond, Virginia 


Salts of ortho-iodoxybenzoic acid have been used clinically in the treat- 
ment of arthritis since 1926 when Young and Youmans^ reported the 
successful use of ammonium ortho-iodoxybenzoate, given intravenously, in 
43 cases. Later Smith - and Cottrell ® reported some success with the oral 
administration of calcium ortho-iodoxybenzoate, and this rapidly became 
the route of choice with the medical profession due to the fact that severe 
general reactions often followed the intravenous use of the ammonium salt. 

For two years the writer has been using calcium ortho-iodoxybenzoate 
as a routine procedure in an investigation comprising a portion of the 
arthritic cases in his orthopedic practice. This investigation consists of 
282 cases. Of these, 236 (Group I) were studied in the usual clinical 
manner, but complete laboratory and roentgenological study was not possible 
in every instance. In 46 cases (Group II) the investigation was more 
complete in that it was possible to analyze them in greater detail with full 
laboratory findings. These two groups provide a peculiar method for 
evaluating results, in that the general group (Group I) might be said to 
show what improvement may be expected in that large mass of arthritic 
cases seen by the internist or general practitioner and treated by him in the 
usual manner. The smaller group (Group II), on the other hand, seems 
to give a more accurate method of judging the real value of the drug in 
cases which were disciplined to carry out the treatment uninterruptedly. 

In visiting a number of rural clinics, geographically separated, it was 
necessary to find some form of adjuvant drug treatment which the patient 
could use in safety between visits and which could be counted upon, not 
only to relieve arthritic symptoms, but also to promote the success of other 
orthopedic measures (exercises, diet, appliances, etc.) which had been pre- 
viously initiated. 


Xot only did calcium ortho-iodoxybenzoate hold out definite promise of 
cur.ative results, but it also seemed suitable for the following reasons : 

1. It is not related to cinchophen or other quinoline derivatives which- 
when used without close supervision, may cause severe allergic manifesta- 
tions or hepatic damage. 


2. It does not cause addiction in the patient. 

3. Only occasionally do patients complain of nausea (less than 3 per 
cent of over ."iOO cases) or other gastrointestinal disturbances, following its 


* f<jr iiuhlication I'cbriiary 6, 1934 . 
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ingestion. This agrees with the findings of earlier w'orkers “ who found 
the drug relatively nontoxic even in massive doses. 

4. Apart from the objective improvement effected, it gives the patient- 
a subjective sense of improvement which helps him to continue with his 
regime. 

Method of Treatment 

A standard treatment is employed for all cases whether seen in clinics 
or in private practice. This includes removal of foci of infection where 
discoverable; exercises and apparatus to improve body mechanics; body 
hygiene to check constipation; proper diet, and local treatment of affected 
joints. Arthritic vaccine (either autogenous or that made from stock 
strains) and thyroid extract were given to the occasional case in this series. 
To some patients, very small stimulating doses of sodium salicylate and 
potassium iodide were administered, but the majority of cases received no 
medication other than calcium ortho-iodoxybenzoate,* 2 grams (four 
tablets of 1/4 grain each) daily. And here it may be noted that one should 
not look for any real improvement to manifest itself in less than one month. 
The- use of the drug must be continued for a period of at least 30 days if 
it is to produce lasting benefit. It was in the case of patients who coop- 
erated best in this respect that the most satisfactory results were obtained. 

The following criteria for improvement were used : 


Subjective Syiitpto)us 
Pain on activity 
Pain without activity 
Tenderness to pressure 
Occupational usefulness 
Emotional stability 
Appetite 
Sleep 

General well-being (as judged by pa- 
tient’s own opinion as to his improve- 
ment) 


Objective Symptoms 
Deformity 
Size of joints 
Range of motion 
Local heat 
Crepitus 

Condition of tegmentum 
Improvement of foci 
Change in weight 


Group I (General Study) 

Calcium ortho-iodoxybenzoate has been administered, as described above, 
to a general group (Group I) of 236 arthritic cases treated over the past 
two years. Practically all of these cases were complicated by general 
orthopedic conditions such as faulty posture, static deformities of the feet, 
deformities of the joints, muscle and tendon contractions, etc. Varying 
degrees of ankjdosis or instability of the joints were also present. Most of 
the patients were ambulatory. The extent of deformity or crippling also 
spread over a wide range. Treatment previous to this investigation had 
been varied. 

* This was supplied through the courtesy of the Smith, Kline and French Laboratories 
under the name of Oxo-ate "B.” 
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ii — Hypertrophic arthritis 
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Dosage — Standard dosage, 2 grams calcium ortho-iodoxybenzoate daily. 
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The results may be summarized as follows : 

Improvement Number 

Marked to excellent ltd 

Fair to good So 

Slight to none 

Group II (Special Study) 

In addition to this general group (Group I), 46 arthritic patients were 
studied over a period of 18 months with full laboratory records taken at 
intervals (table 1). These records included a roentgen-ray study of the left 
hand, left knee and the joint most seriously involved in every case. The 
writer expects to make a supplementary report of this phase at a later date. 

Without wishing to enter into any discussion on the vexed question of 
nomenclature in arthritis, the writer has divided these 46 cases as follows : 


Percentage 

50% 

36% 

14% 


Hypertrophic (degenerative) arthritis 32 70 per cent 

Atrophic (proliferative) arthritis 14 30 per cent 

The average age of the patients was 53 years; the average duration of 
the disease 5.5 years. There were 40 females and 6 males. 

The clinical results may be summarized as follows : 


Improvement 
Good to excellent 
Fair to slight 
None 


Number 

41 

2 

3 


Percentage 

89% 

4.3% 

6.7% 


In some of these caises the results were startling — the word is used 
advisedly. Patients who had been chronic invalids for months or years 
were restored to useful activity, wage-earning employment or the resump- 
tion of household duties. A remarkable feature was the improvement 
noted in hypertensive and heart conditions. In so far as the action of 
calcium ortho-iodoxybenzoate is as yet undetermined by the writer, it is 
felt that the improvement in hypertensive and heart conditions must be 
attributed more to the improvement in the patient’s general well-being. 
IG-en so, it may be used as a criterion in summing up the value of the treat- 
ment. And here it may be reiterated that this group of patients was very 
carefully followed and controlled, so the results obtained were more suc- 
cessful than one might reasonably expect to find in the cases selected hap- 
hazard or in a general group of patients. Of course, the improvement was 
not tlue entirely to the calcium ortho-iodoxybenzoate, but the degree of 
improvement is measured by a comparison with a similar grouj) of patients 
who did not receive the drug. This standard of comparison is already 
in the hands of everyone who is dealing with arthritis. 

Where improvement occurred, swelling was reduced as shown by actual 
measurements of the affected joints, the range of motion was enlarged and 
the general well-being of the patient was greatly enhanced. The relief of 
pain was not remarkable. It may be noted that when intense discomfort 
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is present, calcium ortho-iocloxybenzoate may be given conjointly with sali- 
cylates or other analgesic drugs apparently without fear of incompatibility. 

Laboratory Findings 

Detailed laboratory tests were conducted on the above 46 patients. The 
results, while not particularly significant, are given because the writer feels 
that no preparation should be recommended until any possible untoward 
effects on the various systems have been investigated. Toxicity studies on 
other antiarthritic agents have been conducted by the writer.^ 



Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Test 

Unchanged 

Increased 

Decreased 

Blood calcium 

26 

35 

39 

Blood sugar 

59 

15 

26 

' Basal metab. rate 

39 

37 

24 

Sedimentation rate 

28 

2 

70 

Indican output 

4 

96 

0 

R. B. C. 

35 

30 

35 

W. B. C. 

11 

26 

63 

Hemoglobin 

91 

2 

7 

Blood pressure 

35 

9 

56 

Weight 

15 

20 

65 

The maximum and minimum changes are also recorded : 


Test 

Maximum Increase 


Maximum Decrease 

Blood calcium 

7- 11 


13.7- 8.9 

Blood sugar 

85-105 


140- 85 

Basal metab. rate 

-18-+2 


-10 — 38 

Sedimentation rate 

20- 23 


45- IS 

Indican output 

R. B. C. 

0-+5 

3,500,000-4,700,000 


5,400,000-4,100,000 

W. B. C. 

4,800- 8,000 


10,400- 6,600 

Hemoglobin 

80- 95 


80-60 

Blood pressure 

110- 145 


200-155 

Weight 

157- 161 


156-112 


In no case was there roentgen-ray evidence that the joint changes char- 
acteristic of atrophic or hypertrophic arthritis had progressed while the 
patient was under treatment. This may be of no significance, but in view 
of the length of time of the treatment (average 16 months), the writer 
views the roentgen-ray findings with optimism. So far as he knows, how- 
ever, no detailed serial study of this problem has ever been undertaken and 
he is endeavoring at the present time to gather further information on 
this point. The sedimentation rate remained stationary or decreased in 
almost every case, which may be taken as evidence of systemic improvement. 
There was also a fairly constant lowering of high blood pressure in line 
with the improvement in hypertensive cases mentioned earlier in this article. 
Especially noteworthy is the material increase in indican output. This 
raises the fascinating theory that one of the underlying causes of arthritis 
may be a disturbance of the sulphur metabolism, and the writer wishes to 
suggest the frequent examination of the urine for indican as a means of 
determining, at regular intervals, Avhetlier the arthritic patient is improving 
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or not. He is now using this method extensively, and it 'is singular to 
note that the amount of indican found in the urine apparently gives a fair 
clinical index of the report which the doctor will receive from the patient 
on examination. 

Action in the Body 

Detailed pharmacological studies would be necessary before any exact 
explanation could be given for the physiological effect of ortho-iodoxy- 
benzoic acid in the body. Arkin " has demonstrated the germicidal proper- 
ties of this compound in the presence of blood serum. Hektoen ® showed 
that when injected intravenously, it caused a nonspecific stimulation of 
antibody formation in animals. Smith - points out the close structural 
similarity of ortho-iodoxybenzoic acid to salicylic acid, and Pemberton ~ has 
described its action as that of a “ glorified salicylate.” Tabern ® gives the 
following explanation of its beneficial action in arthritis; 

1. “ It has a definite bactericidal action in the blood stream, and perhaps 
in infected membranes as well. 

2. “ It has been shown experimentally that it stimulates leukocytosis 
and aids antibody formation. 

3. “ Ortho-iodoxybenzoic acid and its salts strikingly increase the per- 
meability of membranes. 

4. “It increases lymph flow by 400 per cent. 

5. “ Ortho-iodoxybenzoic acid has an intense and prompt analgesic 
effect. 

6. “ It decreases muscle spasm and reduces swelling.” 

While not wishing altogether to take exception to the above, the writer 
would hazard a theory that calcium ortho-iodoxybenzoatc achieves its bene- 
ficial results through its stimulating action on the peripheral circulation. 
With this in mind, a group of patients was selected, comprising Buerger’s 
disease, varicose leg ulcers, and ulceration of the leg from faulty circulation 
in acute anterior poliomyelitis. This group was used as a yardstick to 
measure any ])Ossiblc circulatory improvement. The results obtained with 
these patients were so striking that the writer wishes to advance the theory 
that it is by the same means (i.e., stimulation of peripheral circulation) 
that the arthritic patient is improved. It is his intention to publish, as 
soojv as possible, more definite data on this phase. Even now, one can say 
that, subjectively at least, calcium ortho-iodoxyhenzoate improves circulation 
in the affected joints. 

Conclusions 

1. The beneficial effect of calcium ortho-iodo-xybenzoate in a general 
group of 2.16 arthritic cases has been studied over a j)eriod of two years. 

2. .\. more detailed study of 46 cases of hypertrophic and atrophic 
.artiiritis is also presented. 

3. Ihe iherapeiuic results Were most satisfactory, and unpleasant side 
reactions were almost non-e.xistent. 
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4. Laboratory findings indicate increase in indican output, improvement 
in hypertension and lowering of sedimentation rate. 

5. A theor}'- is advanced as to the physiological action of the drug in 
improving peripheral circulation. 
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DR. RICHARD SHUCKBURGH AND YANKEE DOODLE * 


By Louis H. Roddis, F.A.C.P., Comdr. Medical Corps, U. S. Navy, 

Washington, D. C. 

Our national airs and patriotic songs, like the weather, have always 
been considered the legitimate subject of criticism. The words are unsuit- 
able, the music is not good, it is beyond the range of the average voice, or 
some other objection is advanced. No other patriotic song has come under 
firc more often than has the old fashioned tune and words of the Revolu- 
tionary War song, Yankee Doodle. The words are mere nonsense, say 
the critics, and the music is ridiculous, a mere hurdy-gurdy style of composi- 
tion. Yet like many things that are nonsense — Mother Goose rhymes, for 
instance — it remains a popular favorite among our patriotic airs. It is 
the oldest of our songs of this class and has been sung for over 175 years 
A song that has done this cannot be entirely devoid of merit and, further- 
more, there is no evidence that its popularity is declining. The piece is 
really a very spirited little march of a truly martial character, and anyone 
who has swung along in a military formation to its bright staccato strain 
cannot but feel the reason for the regard in which it is held. As it was 
e.xpressed as long ago as 1826: 

Yankee Doodle is the tune 
Americans delight in ; 

'Twill do to whistle, sing or play, 

And just the thing for fighting. 

There Is a long standing controversy as to who was the author of Yankee 
Doodle, what were the original verses, and what was the origin of the tune. 
Without going into the details of this controversy, it would appear that the 
preponderance of evidence indicates that it was written in 1758 by a medical 
man, Dr. Richard Shuckburgh, a .surgeon in the British Army. The music 
i.s believed to be an old jig tune well known in the eighteenth century. As 
originally written, it was probably intended as a good humored satire on the 
colonial militia who were employed in the French and Indian War and whose 
clumsy drill and somewhat miscellaneous attire contrasted in a marked degree 
with the precise manual of arms and .scarlet array of the British regular 
troo[)S. 

In the Fanner and IMoore Collections for 1824, under the title of 

* lxt:cdvi.<l fur publication January 16, 193-1. 

liio is the si-Nth ui a .series of iwrtraits of medical poets. Those which have previously 
.sppc.tren tt) (he .\nn'als ok I.n-ternal MEinct.NE are: 

Joseph Rodman Drake — February 1929 
(3Hver Wendell Holme.s — June 1930 
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“Origin of Yankee Doodle” it was stated that in 1755, Dr. Shuckburgh 
(sic), a physician attached to the staff of General Abercrombie’s army then 
encamped a little south of Albany, “ to please Brother Jonathan composed 
a tune ” and palmed it off on the colonial militia as a celebrated military 
march. The tune immediately became a favorite with the provincials. 
After realizing that a joke had been played upon them they enjoyed both the 
air and the joke, and later with a certain malicious touch they made it the 
popular air of tlie American Revolution. 

Biographical facts regarding Dr. Shuckburgh are few in number. He 
was born in 1705. The name has led to his being described as of German 
extraction, but as a matter of fact he was born in the heart of England, in 
Shakespeare’s own county of Warwick, and there is a hamlet of the name 
in the adjoining county of Northamptonshire. It is more than likely that 
he was descended from another Richard Shuckburgh, a member of the 
lesser gentry of Warwickshire, whose meeting with Charles I near the battle- 
field of Edgehill furnished the subject of a picture reproduced in Howitt’s 
“ A^isits to Remarkable Places.” The British army lists of the day show a 
Richard Shuckburgh as holding a commission dating from June 25, 1757, 
as surgeon in the “ Four Independent Companies of Foot at New York.” 
Shuckburgh was much interested in the Indians and in July 1759, Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, then the Royal Commissioner for Indian Affairs, appointed 
him as his secretary. Sir William mentioned in a letter of March 24, 1760, 
among his many qualifications for the post the fact that he had recorded all 
his (Sir William’s) proceedings with tlie several nations of Indians since 
the opening of tlie last campaign. . He appointed him to succeed a Captain 
W raxall who had died the preceding year, but did not report his action to 
London in sufficient time to forestall another office seeker and a Mr. Marsh 
had already been selected for the post. Shuckburgh was thus “ elbowed ■ 
out,” as he ver}’- graphically expressed it; but worse than that, as the King’s 
Regulations did not permit him to hold two public offices at the same time, 
he had resigned his commission as surgeon of the Four Independent Com- 
panies and so found himself without either position. He did not get one 
until January 10, 1763, when he wrote Sir William as follows: 

“ I have completed my Purchase with the Surgeon of the Seventeenth 
Regiment and received my Commission from the General the 29th ult.” 

In 1765, he was stationed at Detroit but at tlie end of the year he 
returned to New York. Sir William Johnson who was Shuckburgh’s patron 
and friend was an outstanding figure in colonial America. He was one of 
the first of our numerous “ captains of industry ” and “ empire builders.” 
He began as manager of estates in the Mohawk Valley belonging to his 
uncle, Sir Peter Warren, but bought land on his own account, building up 
an organization in real estate and fur trading almost as huge as some of our 
modern industries. Indeed, the Indians called him “ Chief Big Business.” 
He was the richest man in the colonies and as Indian agent for the British 
Crown .exercised great influence over the destinies of the new land. The 
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warlike Iroquois acknowledged him as an honorary chief. He ruled the 
Mohawk Valley as an absolute monarch, with Johnson Hall near Albany 
as his palace. In every way he was a picturesque and interesting figure. 
He had numerous wives, mostly from the Indian tribes. He bought the 
first one, and later ones he did not have to buy. It was said he was the 
father of one hundred children, probably no exaggeration. He showed the 
greatest generosity and affection for them and provided lavishly for both 
wives and children. So colorful and influential a patron was not likely to 
be turned aside from any purpose and, Mr. Marsh having died, Shuckburgh 
was again recommended as Secretary of Indian Affairs, though he was not 
confirmed in his appointment until 1767. He did not surrender his com- 
mission this time until the appointment was secure. Dr. Thomas White 
did not succeed him as Surgeon of the Seventeenth Regiment until May 9, 
1768. 



I k:, 1 . Tile Van Rcn-sselacr house near Albany, New York, close to site of old Fort Crailo. 
Here Dr. Shuckburgh is believed to have written “Yankee Doodle.” 


I le (iid nut long enjoy his ajtpoinlmcnt due to failing healtli. On De- 
ceniber io. 1771. Johnson in a letter to the Earl of Darlmouth speaks of 
.Htnckhnrgh as "aged and of late very infirm.” On August 26, 1773, the 
Aca* ] itrJ: (Mict’/n’ printed his obituary notice as follows: 

” Died at ^chenectndy, last Momiay. Dr. Richard Shuckburgh, a gentle- 
matt ot Very genteel tantily, and of infinite jest anti humour.” 
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He had at least two children. A notice in an Albany paper mentions 
the christening- of a son, John, by Richard and Mary Shuckburgh on March 
15, 1747. Furthermore, he mentions in his later years, in one of his letters, 
his satisfaction at seeing his daughter well married (to a British officer). 

Of the numerous theories regarding the origin of Yankee Doodle, it 
suffices to say here that the most probable one is that Dr. Shuckburgh wrote 
some verses to an old fashioned jig tune known by various names, but most 
commonly called Kitty Fisher’s jig, and recommended them in jest to the 
provincials encamped with the regulars at old Fort Crailo. The tune, to 
use our present song writer phrase, “ caught on ” and there is no doubt but 
that it became a very popular air throughout New England and the colonies 
generall3L 

Iir the Nezv York Joiinial, October 13, 1768, there is a mention of a 
celebration in which the bands used the “ Yankee Doodle Song ” as a prin- 
cipal piece. James Thacher in his “ Military Journal ” speaks of British 
troops marching out in 1775 to take part in the battle of Lexington, their 
band playing hy zuoy of confcmft, Yankee Doodle. The adoption of the 
tune as a patriotic air gave it quite another aspect, however, a charge ex- 
pressed by a British officer. Thomas Aubrey says in 1777, alluding to 
Burgoyne’s surrender : “ The soldiers at Boston used it as a term of reproach 
but after the battle of Bunker Hill, the Americans gloried in it. Yankee 
Doodle is now their poem, a favorite of favorites, played in their army, 
esteemed as warlike as the Grenadier’s March. . . . After our rapid suc- 
cesses we held the Yankees in great contempt, and it was not a little mortify- 
ing to hear them play this tune, when their army marched down to our 
surrender.” 

What Dr. Shuckburgh's original verses were is not now positively 
known. The present ones are probably of Revolutionary War origin. Dr. 
George H. Moore, whose research on the subject was considerable, gives 
the following as having been part of the Shuckburgh verses : 

There is a man in our town 
I pity his condition. 

He sold Iiis oxen and his sheep 
To buy him a commission. 

These better known verses probably appeared during the first year of 
the American Revolution : 

Father and I went down to camp, 

Along with Captain Goodwin. 

And tliere we saw the men and boys 
As thick as ha.sty pudding. 


Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
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When his commission he had got, 

He proved a nation coward. 

He durst not go to Cape Breton 
For fear he’d be devoured. 

Yankee Doodle came to town, 

Put on his striped trousers, 

And vowed he couldn’t see the place 
There was so many houses. 

The place where Shuckbtirgh wrote the song is better authenticated. 
A granddaughter of General Robert Van Rensselaer, in a letter on the 
subject, says ; 

“ The story of Yankee Doodle is an authentic tradition in my family. 
My grandfather, Brig. Gen. Robert Van Rensselaer, born in the Green 
Bush Manor House, was a boy of 17 at the time when Dr. Shuckburgh, the 
writer of the verses, and Gen. Abercrombie were guests of his father. Col. 
Johannes Van Rensselaer, in June 1758. . We have a picture of the old well, 
with the high stone curb and well sweep which has always been associated 
with the lines written while the British surgeon sat upon the curb.” 

It is known that Abercrombie was at or near Albany in the spring of 
1758, preparing for the attack on Ticonderoga, and it is very likely that Dr, 
Shuckburgh was with him. The house, a picture of which is reproduced 
here, is an old brick Georgian Mansion, long known locally as Old Fort 
Crailo, a name received apparently from its having been built on the site 
of a wooden stockade erected by the settlers in 1642 as a refuge during 
Indian raids. It was in 1924 made a State Monument and the house is 
being restored and used as a museum of Revolutionary relics and materials 
relating to Yankee Doodle and to the medical military poet who rendered it 
famous. No known portrait of Shuckburgh has been brought to light, 
although a considerable search has been made for one. 
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The death of Dr. Welch has removed from the constantly changing 
medical scene one to whom the historian of the last half century of American 
medicine must ascribe a leading role in the development of medical science, 
medical education, and public health. The promotion of these advances 
was indeed the main theme consistently held to through his unusually long 
and active life, and his accomplishments in these fields outrank in sig- 
nificance his numerous and important personal contributions to the subjects 
of Pathology, H3-giene and the History of Medicine, in each of which he 
successively held the professorship in The Johns Hopkins Medical School. 

In his youthful' days in medicine, Welch had the most intimate personal 
experiences with the men and the environment that constituted American 
medical science and medical education in that period and likewise with those 
who were in the forefront of European medicine of that day. 

He graduated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia, 
in 1875, at a time when the medical course was almost entirely didactic, 
when the only laboratory course was that in anatomy and when the lectures 
and demonstrations in physiology, pathology and materia niedica were given 
by clinicians who took a secondary interest in these fields of science. They 
lectured about the achievements of others, but neither in training nor in 
equipment were they fitted to contribute to the advance of knowledge. 
Very few of the medical schools in the United States had more than a 
perfunctory connection with a university, and even fewer owned and con- 
trolled a hospital. Welch himself took part in this educational system as 
head of a “ quizz ” and learned from personal experience also the difficulty 
of combining an active interest in pathology with the practice of medicine. 

From his two periods of study in Germany and Austria and his visits to 
medical centers in France and England, Welch derived a clear and vivid 
understanding of the great advantages possessed by the system of medical 
research and education which had developed in European countries. It 
was a period in which tremendous advances in knowledge were being made 
and one also in which the importance of science was receiving practical 
recognition from universities and states in the form of special laboratories 
and equipment which enabled the masters in each field to devote all their 
time to their subjects and to gather about them assistants and students to 
aid in carrying forward their work. It was a golden age for the workers 
in these laboratories linked in a close camaraderie of enthusiasm and gath- 
ering with new tools and methods a rich harvest from relatively virgin 
fields. 

Welch. first went abroad for study in 1876. Pie had already while an 
intei-n in Bellevue Hospital under Delafield developed an interest in pathology 
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through the performance of a considerable number of autopsies and it was 
natural that he should desire to round out this experience by a period of 
study under Virchow, the master of cellular pathology. To acquaint himself 
first with histology, he worked for a semester under Waldeyer at Strassburg. 
There also he took a course under Hoppe-Seyler and Baumann in what was 
then the only existing laboratory for research in physiological chemistry. 
Later Welch was accepted as a student by Ludwig, whose laboratory or 
institute of physiology in Leipzig was in those days the most important 
center of research in this subject. It was Ludwig who at the end of the 
semester advised Welch to continue his pathological studies under Cohnheim 
at Breslau, rather than in Virchow’s institute. Cohnheim was the coming 
master of general or functional pathology. In his laboratory were Weigert, 
Ehrlich, Albert Neisser, Salomonsen and others marked for brilliant future 
careers. Welch witnessed there the historic incident of Koch’s demon- 
stration of the anthrax bacillus. His own problem was the pathogenesis 
of pulmonary edema, and he carried out a clear and logical series of ex- 
periments which led to his publication of his theory of the causative influence 
of disproportionate action of the two ventricles. 

The eight months with Cohnheim were the high point of Welch’s first 
two years abroad, though after this he worked with Chiari in Vienna and 
von Recklinghausen in Strassburg and visited in Paris and London before 
returning to New York in 1878. 

From this first journey he came home not only abreast of his day 
in knowledge of pathology and the technic of pathologic research but with 
a clear conception of the necessity of an adequate laboratory and of students 
to progress in this field of science. Fie had come home with a program. 
The first step to its fulfillment was made possible by an offer from Bellevue 
IMedical College of three rooms for a laboratory of pathology, the first of 
its kind in this country. Six lean years followed, in which to earn a neces- 
sary living he devoted part of his time to running a student “ quizz ” and 
part also to clinical practice. It was a test of his fidelity to science, and 
that he triumphed is shown by the success of his department of jiathology 
and the number of students from various schools who came to attend his 
courses. 


.•\t the end of that time he was invited to become Professor of Pathology 
in The Johns Hopkins University and pathologist to The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. The medical school had not yet been organized and the Flospital 
was still in the process of construction, but the University had already made 
a name as a Inane for science, and Welch did not hesitate to accept the 
«j[)jH)rtunity. 

Before moving to Baltimore, however, he spent another year abroad 
wliich was tf) prove even more significatit to his future than his first visit 
tlwre. This time h.e went to actjuaiiu himself with the rapidlv developim*' 
'.cicj’.ce f.»f liacteriology. In tljal crowded year lie learned technic from 
ITuhenit!-;. studied hygiene in von Pettenkufer's institute and under Fliigge, 
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animal pathology under Kitt, and finally bacteriological methods under Koch 
himself. It was a “ golden decade ” in the history of medicine, a decade 
which saw the discovery of the tubercle bacillus, the bacillus of typhoid 
fever, the causative agents of pneumonia and of Asiatic cholera. “ Those 
who did not live through that period,” said Welch in later years, “ can 
hardly I'ealize the thrill and enthusiasm attending the unlocking of the great 
secrets of the causation and spread of that most important group of human 
diseases, the infectious diseases.” The close contact he enjoyed with the 
great figures of those days not only stimulated his own productiveness 
in the field of bacteriology but awoke early his realization of the great 
importance of preventive medicine and hygiene. — He had added another 
feature to his program. 

Within a matter of months it will be fifty years since Welch came to 
The Johns Hopkins University and the man and the opportunity were 
joined. In that time American medical science, medical education and 
public health have experienced a development which in its rapidity and 
extent is unparalleled. We have attained a parity and in certain respects 
have surpassed the attainments of those European nations which a half 
century ago were so immeasurably our superiors in these fields. The full 
history of these crowded years remains to be written. Many forces con- 
tributed to produce this result, but it is certain that no other man exerted 
such a guiding influence upon the course of events as William Welch. 

In attempting now at the completion of his career to assay the significance 
of its different phases, we come to feel that the chief value of his active 
years as Professor of Pathology and as first Dean of the Medical School of 
The Johns Hopkins University lay in the demonstration furnished by his 
department and the whole school of the results that might be expected from 
a universiW type of medical education. 

Welch had played a large role in the selection of the clinical faculty and 
later of the heads of the departments of preclinical sciences. The roll of 
names. Osier, Halsted, Kelly, Abel, Mall, and Howell, testify to the wisdom 
shown in their selection. The plan of organization of the Medical School 
which was adopted was drawn up by AVelch. It created a sensation in the 
medical circles of those days, and it is a measure of the distance we have 
come that today it would be accepted as a matter of course. 

That the Hospital should be a part of the Medical School was provided 
in the will of its founder, and that the Medical School should be an integral 
part of the University had also been decided. It was considered revolu- 
tionary, however, that the requirements for admission to the Medical School 
should include a collegiate degree with required work in fundamental science 
and a reading knowledge of French and German. “ At present,” said 
Welcli in an address in 1893, “no medical school requires for admission 
knowledge approaching that necessary for entrance into the freshman class 
of a respectable college; many schools demand only the most elementary 
education, and some require no evidence of any preliminary education 
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whatever.” The medical course in the new school was to occupy four full 
years. The amount of didactic teaching was to be minimal and the larger 
amount of time was to be spent in practical work in the laboratories and 
in the wards of the hospital. The occupants of the chairs of anatomy, 
pharmacology and physiology were to devote all their time to teaching and 
research, and research was recognized as an essential aid in teaching. In 
the enunciation of almost every one of these principles new ground was 
broken. . 

It remained to justify by works the soundness of these principles and 
this was done in full measure. Within a few years the success of the new 
school was assured by the constant output of its important scientific and 
clinical publications, the enthusiasm of its undergraduate and graduate 
students and by the tendency evident throughout the better schools to adopt 
many of the features of its program. Welch’s share in this success was 
a very large one. These were the years of his most active work in patho- 
logic investigation and as a teacher of pathology. His studies of thrombosis 
and embolism, hog cholera, the etiology of pneumonia, his identification 
with Nuttall of the gas forming bacillus (B. welchii) may be selected from 
over 300 titles for special mention. But the output of trained pathologists 
from Welch’s laboratory was even more important, for many of these men 
were destined to carry not only his instruction in pathology but his educa- 
tional ideals into a large number of the medical schools of the country. 
The list of professors of pathology who had been students of Welch is 
too long for citation. In 1914 there were 113 graduates of The Johns 
Hopkins Medical School who held professorial chairs throughout the coun- 
try and many hundreds more, of course, engaged in teaching. Before the 
foundation of The Johns Hopkins, other schools, notably Harvard under 
President Eliot and the University of Michigan under Angell, had achieved 
significant advances in standards, but it had remained for The Johns 
Hopkins under the guidance of Welch, unhampered by tradition, to over- 
whelmingly demonstrate the success of a university type of medical school 
and through the influence of its graduates to play the major role in stimu- 
lating a general elevation in standards. 

In the accomplishment of this benificent revolution, many factors played 
a part. It would have been impossible without the establishment within 
this period of the great philanthropic foundations and the stimulation to 
large individual gifts for construction and endowment. The action of the 
medical profe.ssion itself through the American IVledical Association In 
establishing standards and grading existing schools in accordance with 
tliese .standards, and finally the raising of educational prereciuisites by the 
state licensing boards, were all essential steps in the great advance. 

It was n.'uural, however, with so much activity in this field that the 
‘ipituou of Welcli should have been fretjuently sought. Those w'ho thus 
came to Ikdiimurc were impres.sed not only with the breadth of his knowl- 
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grew also because there was no bitterness in his spirit and no fanaticism 
in his advocacy of new methods. He deplored the utterances and actions 
of some of his disciples who could see no good in the past and who stirred 
up conflict by their slurs upon the motives of all who opposed them. There 
was a breadth and equanimity to Welch’s personality which set him apart. 

Such calls for advice became so numerous and insistent that he was 
gradually forced out of active work in pathology and into the position of 
unofficial consultant to innumerable enterprises whose aim was the better- 
ment of medical education. It is probably this phase of Welch’s career 
which contains his greatest contribution, but so modestly and so quietly did 
he carry his share in the labors of those days that the history of his influence 
upon events is as yet largely unwritten. Few institutes or departments for 
medical research were founded in the early part of this century without 
Welch having contributed from his wide experience either to their form of 
organization or to their selection of personnel. The policies formulated 
by the trustees of great endowments to apply to the betterment of humanity 
have in a large number of instances derived their inspiration, if not their 
actual wording from counsel that was sought and obtained from Welch. 

His relations to the General Educational Board and to the Rockefeller 
Foundation were exceedingly close. He was the President of the Board 
of Scientific Directors. His wide knowledge of the various fields of 
medical science ; his extensive personal acquaintance with men and with their 
work and his flair for practical affairs enabled him to exert great influence 
in determining the direction of the efforts and the recipients of the benefac- 
tions of this great foundation. Thus it came about that in time he played 
a part vicariously in health surveys and campaigns for health in many 
foreign lands and that he had the satisfaction of seeing American aid 
extended to institutions for medical research and education in some of those 
European countries to which he had gone as a student. 

One of the important features of the change in medical education upon 
which Welch had laid great stress was the full time principles as applied to 
the preclinical sciences. That the development of science in this country 
was greatly advanced by the widespread adoption of this part of Welch’s 
program there can be no doubt. Its success led him and many others 
to consider the application of the same rule to the heads of the clinical 
departments, and since 1914 a number of schools including The Johns 
Hopkins Medical School have instituted full time chairs of medicine, sur- 
gery, and of some of the other leading clinical departments. The success 
of this new departure has perhaps not been as striking as that which at- 
tended the earlier improvements in the organization of medical schools, 
but that in some modified form it will persist seems evident. 

Welch had from the first a deep interest in the broader aspects of public 
health and preventive medicine. Pie gave very freely of his time to many 
of the great movements in this field which originated at the beginning of 
this century. In Baltimore he took an active part in local health problems 
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and as President of the State Board of Health he acquired practical 
experience with the details of health administration and with the formulation 
of state laws dealing with health problems. He served as Chairman of 
the first International Congress of Tuberculosis held in this country in 
1908, and was a frequent visitor to such congresses abroad. Welch con- 
sidered that the greatest coming medical advances were to be in the field 
of prevention. This aspect of his interests eventually led to the formation 
of the School of Plygiene and Public Plealth at The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, which was organized according to a broad program outlined by 
Welch and for which he selected the personnel. Pie himself was its first 
head and saw it through the first years of its existence. Its influence on 
the standards of public health education in this country and on research in 
problems of hygiene and public health may in time equal that exerted earlier 
in other fields by the school of medicine. 

Welch withdrew from the direction of the School of Hygiene, but it 
was not in order to retire. At the age of seventy-six he turned his un- 
quenchable energy into the accomplishment of an earlier dream, the founda- 
tion of a Department of the Plistory of Medicine. It is housed today in 
a noble building, the William PI. Welch Library. Pie spent several happy 
years collecting personally in the bookshops of Europe some of the treasures 
now on the library shelves, and then as the shadows of his final illness 
began to gather he turned over the direction of the Department to an able 
successor, Professor Sigerist. 

Few men have been more honored in their life time than Welch, perhaps 
in part because he himself never sought prominence and public honors; and 
was known for the unselfishness of his interests. Pie was devoted not only 
to his ideals of science and education but also to the welfare of those men 
who were advancing these ideals. Many men of prominence in medicine 
owe their first step from obscurity to the helping hand of Welch. It came 
about quite naturally that the plan for an international celebration of his 
eightieth birthday should have been taken up with enthusiasm throughout 
the medical world. Its focal point was the great gathering in Memorial 
Continental Hall in Washington where a distinguished audience, including 
the President of the United States as one of the speakers, rendered homage 
to the accomplishments and the personality of this great American man 
of Science. 


X'irchow, whose career is in some ways similar to that of Welch, once 
wrote: “There are also those who if they do not create the current, stilt 
give to it its direction and force. These men are not always the happiest. 
.Many go down in the movement, or by it. i\Iany grow w'eary after they 
Ikivc given to it their best forces. Much power and great tenacity are 
twcessary if the individual shall not only live to see his triinnph but also 
to enjoy it.” 'Chat necessary power and tenacity were preeminent in Welch. 
IPs adtlresses in the period of the opening of The Johns Hopkins Medical 
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School contain his program of medical education; it will be found again 
unchanged by those who read his address at the opening of the Medical 
School of the Duke University, forty years later. This program was an 
adaptation of the educational methods he had found in Europe. Welch 
diverted this current of progress into American channels and gave it its 
force. His fairness, his wisdom founded on his historical perspective and 
knowledge of men, and his lack of selfish ambition spared him the bitterness 
of personal opposition, so that he lived still unwearied to see his triumph 
and also to enjoy it. 



REVIEWS 


Human Sex Anatomy. By Robert Latou Dickinson, M.D., F.A.C.S. viii + 145 

pages; 24X30 cm. The Williams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 1933. 

Price, $10.00. 

As is implied by the title, the chief function of this book is to serve as a topo- 
graphical atlas for those who are interested in the study of the generative organs of 
the two sexes. However, the first 150 pages of this volume are given over to text 
in which the author frankly discusses human sexual relations from the point of view 
of physiology as well as that of anatomy. 

Dr. Dickinson emphasizes the fact that there is an art of sexual intercourse, a 
fact most men do not appreciate. He points out that it is just as important for marital 
happiness that the woman obtain full sexual gratification from coitus as it is for the 
husband. The author offers suggestions that may prove helpful in bringing about 
this end. Physicians are apt to examine women complaining of sexual difficulties 
for such gross anatomical defects of the genitalia as imperforate hymen and absence 
of the vagina, but often they do not realize the part that minor variations in the size 
of the genitalia of the two sexes may play in sexual incompatibility. Gynecologists 
and the medical profession as a whole will find the discussion in the first part of this 
book of help in treating women complaining of dyspareunia and of lack of sexual 
feeling. 

The drawings that make up the larger part of the volume are based on numerous 
carefully taken measurements of the various parts of the genitalia of the two sexes. 
Because these measurements were taken on living subjects rather than from cadavers, 
this atlas is of special value. Great pains have been taken to make the illustrations 
accurate. 

As, has already been said, at least a few of the many facts brought out by the 
author will doubtless prove of value to the clinical gynecologist. However, the main 
use for tins very comi)lete atlas will probably be as a reference book which anatomists 
and physiologists studying proiilems of the generative tract may consult with profit. 

L. B. 


Heredity and Environment ; Studies in the Genesis of Psychological Characteristics. 
By Gi-auvs C. ScnwEsiNCER and FuEDEutcK O.sbokn, American Museum of 
Natural Mistorv. 484 pages. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. 
Price, $4.90. 


'i'his book, written by e.xperienced clinical p.sychologist.s, is not intended for light 
reading, but a.^ a reference work it is of great value. As the authors state: “This 
volume w:is prei)ared as part of an attempt to appraise the present status of knowledge 
in the field of eugenic research.” 

No attempt is m.'ide to persuade the reader to become a convert to either the thesis 
of heredity or environment. But arguments from both schools are presented fully, 
and copious references are given, in the six chapters and appendix the topics of 
.Mea-iure-ment of Intelligence, .Measurement of Personality, Definition of the Pleredity 
ami h.tjvironment Problem, A Study on Genetic Factors and Stated Environmental 
Diiterences as 'I hey .\ttect the Development of Intelligence, and Viewpoints of 
Pc.''?o!iality are discussed. 

The iina! conclusions .^et down by the authors are well t.aken : “ The extreme 
eoi!chi^i<.ns frequently voiced by .some ‘Environmentalists’ on the one hand or by 
the extreme ‘ I lereditariams ' on the other, do not find justification in tile facts. They 
exceed tile limit- .-et by the studies already available which no thoughtful student can 
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longer afford to ignore: The evidence tliat there are important diff'erences among 
individuals in heredity capacity for intelligence, is entirely conclusive ; the variabilities 
and averages of large numbers of individuals under influences of varying environments 
are in process of being quite accurately determined.” 

J. L. McC. 

Phyloaiialysis: A Siitdy in the Group of Phylctic) Method of Behavior-Analysis.. By 

William Galt, ]\I.A. ; with a preface by Trigant Burrow, M.D. 151 pages. 

Baker and Taylor Co., New York. 1933. Price, $1.00. 

This small book presents a very interesting discussion of certain aspects of 
experiments in organic psychiatry as based on observations that have to do with the 
physiological reactions of man as they are expressed subjectively or in, the sphere 
of his own feelings. The autlior claims that “ the place occupied by tliis field of 
investigation in respect to man’s behavior-disorders is analogous to the place occupied 
by bacteriology in relation to structural medicine ” ; and he further states that 
“ phyloanalytic technic does not represent so much an effort to prove the existence 
of something as to note the existence of impediments.” 


J. L. McC. 
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Gifts Acknowledged 

Acknowledgment is made of the following donations by members to the Library 
of the College by the authors ; 

Dr. Howard F. Root (Fellow), Boston, Mass. — 1 monograph, “The Association 
of Diabetes and Tuberculosis ” ; 

Dr. Myrton S. Chambers (Fellow), Flint, Mich.— 1 reprint; 

Dr. Arthur H. Jackson (Associate), Washington, Conn.— 1 reprint; 

Dr. Alfred J. Scott, Jr. (Fellow), Los Angeles, Calif.— 2 reprints. 


New Life Member 

Dr. Janies Murray Washburn, Chicago, 111., became a Life Member of the 
College on April 20, 1934. 


SirAldo Castellani (Fellow), Director of the Ross Institute of Tropical Flygiene, 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, has returned to New Orleans to 
begin his duties as Professor of Tropical Medicine at the Louisiana State University 
Medical Center. Dr. Castellani will spend a part of each year at the UniA'ersity, 


Dr. Lawrence Kolb (Fellow), U. S. Public Plealth Service, is in charge of the 
new U. S. Hospital for Defective Delinquents at Springfield, Mo. The hospital will 
be used only for prisoners over whom the Federal Government has assumed juris- 
diction. It is considered an essential unit in the government’s attempt to specialize 
the treatment of persons committed to its care. It will serve as the medical center 
for the entire federal penal .system. The center will accommodate 705 patients: it is 
located on a site consisting of 445 acres donated by citizens of Springfield, Mo.; it 
con.sists of eight buildings, erected at a total cost of over two million dollars. 


.'\n informal social luncheon of the Fellows of the American College of Physi- 
cians residing in North Carolina was held at Pinehurst on ^.lay 2, 1934, with Dr, 
Charles H. Cocke, Governor of the College for North Carolina, presiding'. Twenty- 
four FeUosvs were present, including the following Ofikers of the North Carolina 
.State Medical Society; 

Dr. Isaac H. Manning, Chapel Hill, outgoing President; 

Dr. P. P. McCtiin, Sanatorium, the newly insttdled President; 

Dr. Paul H. Ringer. Asheville, President-Fleet; 

Dr. Robert L. Felts, Durham, First Vice-President ; and 

Dr. L. B. .McBrayer, Soutiierii Pines, Secretary-Treasurer. 


.\t tite 37th annual meeting of the American Castro- Fnterological Association 
a; .\rlantic ( uy, .M.ay 1, Dr. B. B. \ iitcent Lyon (Fellow), Philadelphui, was elected 
1 .’■eonuiii. Dr. ( licitcr M. jone.-; (Fellow), Boston, w:is elected Second Vice-Presi- 
il Dr. RmseU S. Ihilcs (Fellow), Philadelphia, was reelected Secretary, 
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Dr. Howard F. Root (Fellow), Boston, Mass., addressed the Scranton County 
Medical Society, Scranton, Pa., on “Practical Problems in Diabetes” on May 1. 
He also gave a two-hour clinic at the Scranton State Hospital on “ Dietary Treatment 
in Diabetes ” the same day. 


Dr. Robert A. Peers (Fellow), Colfax, Calif., was unanimously chosen Presi- 
dent-Elect of the California Medical Association at its recent annual meeting held 
in Riverside. 


Dr. Oliver T. Osborne (Fellow), New Haven, Conn., is the author of an edi- 
torial entitled “ Clinical Histories ” published in the Medical Record of May 16, 1934. 


Dr. Herbert L. Bryans (Fellow), Pensacola, Fla., was chosen President-Elect 
of the Florida Medical Association at its 61st annual meeting held in Jacksonville, 
April 30 to May 2, 1934. 

Dr. Bryans is also President of the Florida Heart Association, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Emory Medical Alumni Association of Florida. 


Dr. Walter L. Bierring (Fellow), Des Moines, Iowa, delivered the oration in 
medicine, entitled “Diagnosis of Heart Disease: Historical Development of Its Rec- 
ognition,” before the Illinois State Medical Society’s 84th annual meeting at Spring- 
field, May IS to 17. 


The American Academy of Tropical Medicine was organized in Washington 
during February, under tlie auspices of the National Research Council. Dr. Charles 
F. Craig (Fellow), New Orleans, was elected Vice-President, and Dr. Earl B. 
McKinley (Fellow), Washington, was elected Secretary. The aim of the Academy 
is to stimulate interest in all phases of tropical medicine, to provide current surveys 
of work in progress, to coordinate American work to prevent duplication, to function 
as a central source of information for investigators, to cooperate with other agencies 
in the same field and to receive and administer funds through grants for specific 
projects.” 


Honorary degrees were conferred at the centennial celebration of Ohio State 
University College of Medicine, at Columbus, March 1 to 3, on Dr. Torald H. Soll- 
mann (Fellow), Dean, Western Reserve University School of Medicine, Cleveland; 
Dr. William S. McCann (Fellow), Director of the Department of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Rochester School of IMedicine, Rochester, N. Y. ; and Dr. Henry S. 
Houghton (Fellow), Director of the University Clinics, University of Chicago. 


Dr. Joseph F. Bredeck (Fellow), St. Louis, Mo., gave one of the evening ad- 
dresses in connection with the Graduate Course and Clinic Conference held in St. 
Louis, May 21 to 26, under the auspices of the St. Louis Clinics. 


Dr. Walter C. Alvarez (Fellow), Rochester, Minn., was a guest speaker at tlie 
153d annual meeting of the New Hampshire iledical Society, held in Manchester, 
May 15 to 16. 
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Dr. Jonathan C. Meakins (Fellow), and Dr. James B. Collip (Fellow), both 
of Montreal, were guest speakers on the occasion of the 7th annual “ Postgraduate 
Day ” of the Mahoning County Medical Society, Youngstown, Ohio, on April 28. 


Dr. W. McKim Marriott (Fellow), St. Louis, Mo., was the guest speaker on 
the occasion of the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Pediatric Society on May 21 
at Tulsa. 


Dr. Judson Daland (Fellow), President of the Philadelphia Institute for Medical 
Research, discussed plans of the Institute and its organization at a special meeting 
of the Philadelphia County Medical Societj'^, April 30. 

Dr. Leonard G. Rowntree (Fellow), Director of the Institute, spoke on “The 
Accruing Effects of Thymus Extract (Hanson) on Growth and Development in 
Successive Generations of Rats.” 


Dr. E. B. Krumbhaar (Fellow), Dr. Leonard G. Rowntree (Fellow), Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Stroud (Fellow), and Dr. James B. Wolffe (Associate), were among those 
who gave demonstrations of methods of diagnosing and treating heart disease under 
the auspices of the Philadelphia Heart Association, May 15 to 18. 


At the 53d annual session of the South Dakota State Medical Association at 
Mitchell, ,^l[ay 14 to 16, the following were among the visiting physicians addressing 
the meeting : 

Dr. Francis E. Senear (Fellow), Chicago, “Modern Treatment of Syphilis”; 

Dr. Fred M. Smith (Fellow), Iowa City, “Peptic Ulcer”; 

Dr. Albert M. Snell (Fellow), Rochester, Minn., “Unusual Clinical Pictures 
As.sociated with Common Duct Stone”; 

Dr. Frederick A. Willius (Fellow), Rochester, ^linn., “Treatment of Conges- 
tive Heart Failure.” 


Dr. Lea A. Riely (Fellow), Oklahoma City, Okla., addressed the 68th annual 
se.ssion of the State Medical Association of Texas at San Antonio, May 14 to 17, on 
the topic “ Diabetic Problems.” 


Dr. David J. Davis (Fellow), Chicago, was elected Vice-President of the Society 
of Medical History of Chicago on' May 2. 


Dr. Frederick T. Lord (Fellow), Boston, Mass., has been elected President of 
the Massachusetts Tuberculosis League. 


Dr. Ale.xander B. Moore ( h’ellow), Washington, D. C.. will deliver the first of 
the Russell D. Carman Memorial Lectures in radiology at the meeting of the Alin- 
nesota State Medical .-\ssf>ciation at Duluth. July 16. 


Dr. 

t: 
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iiarles H. Mtu'cy t Fellow), Pittsburgh, I'a., was 
cting of the Virginia Tuberciilo.sis Association at 
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ABRIDGED MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 

Chicago^ Illinois 
April IS, 1934 

The Board of Regents of the American College of Phj'sicians met and was called to 
order at the Palmer House, Chicago, 111., at 2:40 p.m., April IS, 1934, by the President, 
Dr. George Morris Piersol. 

The following members of the Board of Regents were present : Dr. George Morris 
Piersol, Dr. Charles G. Jennings, Dr. Jonathan C. Meakins, Dr. William D. Stroud, Dr. 
William Gerry Morgan, Dr. James S. McLester, Dr. James Alex. Miller, Dr. Sydney R. 
Aliller, Dr. David P. Barr, Dr. Arthur R. Elliott, Dr. James B. Herrick, Dr. Clement R. 
Jones, Dr. S. Marx White, Dr. Walter L. Bierring, Dr. John H. Musser, Dr. O. H. Perry 
Pepper, Dr. Francis M. Pottenger, Dr. Luther F. Warren, Dr. Maurice C. Pincoffs, and 
Mr.. Ei.R. Loveland, Executive Secretary. 

The Executive Secretary acted as Secretary of the meeting. 

An. abstract of the Minutes of the previous meeting of the Board of Regents, held at 
the College Headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa., December 3, 1933, was read and approved. 

The Executive Secretary stated that he had received a communication from Dr. Noble 
Wiley Jones regretting his inability to attend because of the sudden illness of his father; 
also one from Dr. James H. Means stating that he would arrive on Thursday. With the 
permission of the Board, the presentation of other communications was deferred until later, 
due to the pressure of more important matters to be covered first. 

President Piersol expressed his appreciation of the effort made by the Regents and 
Officers to come to the meeting a day previous to the opening of the regular Session. He 
also reported upon the preparation of the program of General Sessions. 

Dr. James B. Herrick, General Chairman of the Eighteenth Annual Clinical Session, 
reported upon the work of himself and his committees. Dr. Arthur R. Elliott, Chairman 
of the Committee on Clinics, likewise presented the report of the work of his committee. 

The Executive Secretary reported that the Ellis Research Laboratories of Chicago had 
applied for exhibit space and had made the usual deposit of $10.00, but that the Committee 
on Exhibits had withheld their approval of the proposed e.xhibit of this firm. The Ellis 
Research Laboratories^ refused to accept this decision and filed suit, charging breach of 
contract. The Executive Secretary immediately employed the counsel that represents the 
American Medical Association. The court upheld tlie right of the College to refuse exhibits 
not acceptable to its Committee. 

Upon motion by Dr. Herrick, seconded by Dr. Pottenger and unanimously carried, it was 

Resolved, that the action of the Executive Secretary in the above matter be approved 
and the expenditure of such moneys as are necessary to satisfy the attorney’s fee be 
authorized. 

Preceding a report from the Committee on Specialization, Dr. Walter L. Bierring, 
who has attended various meetings of the Council on Education of the American Medical 
Association and other groups investigating a plan for the certification of specialists, reported 
that an organization was effected on February 11. 1934, known as the National Advisory 
Board for the Medical Specialties, comprising the four specialty boards now organized in 
ophthalmologjq otolaryngology, obstetrics and gynecology, and dermatology. In addition, 
there is represented the National Board of Medical Examiners, the Federation of State 
Medical Boards and the Association of American Medical Colleges. In the selection of 
officers, the President, Dr. Louis B. Wilson, was taken from the Association of American 
Medical Colleges; the Vice President, Dr. J. S. Rodman, from the National Board of 
Medical Examiners; and the Secretary, Dr. Titus, from the Board of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. On the Executive Committee, there was selected a representative from the 
Board of Otolaryngology, from the Board of Ophthalmology and from the Board of Der- 
matology. Their Constitution provides that no constituent member of the National Advisory 
Board shall be governed in its own organization by the action of this Board. The Board 
is purely an advisory one concerning itself with the determination of_ new specialty boards 
as to whetlier they are properly qualified and represent, in each instance, the national 
association in the particular specialty, and the section in the American Medical Association. 

After these boards are organized and functioning, a register is to be maintained through 
the office of the American kledical Association in which certificate-holders will be recorded. 
The question of whether such organizations as the College of Surgeons and the College of 
Physicians should enter into this work was discussed, and it seemed the wisdom of most of 
those present that this new advisory board should concern itself entirely with the qualifica- 
tions of specialists in the more strict sense. Dr. Bierring’s impression from the meeting on 
February 11 was that an examining board in internal medicine, considering the broad field 
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that is covered by that subject, would be inadvisable, but that the separate Colleges might 
set up as one of their qualifications for admission a definite qualifying examination. 

On the other hand, a board is to be established for the pediatricians, on which the 
American Academy of Pediatrics, the American Pediatric Association and the Section on 
Pediatrics of the American Medical Association will have representation. When such a 
body sets up a board, and that is considered a specialty. Internal Medicine might be con- 
sidered also as a specialty. Dr. Bierring suggested that for the present, the American 
College of Physicians may be interested in this new movement, and possibly be prepared to 
give advice, if called for, but that it should not take an active part in the matter of the 
qualifications of specialists. He further expressed the opinion that the College should have 
some form of examination for admission, adopted after the plans of the older Colleges on 
the Continent. 

Dr. James S. McLester also commented upon the manner in which the work of the 
National Advisory Board for the Medical Specialties would work. At the present time, 
the American Medical Association publishes in its Directory, opposite any_ man’s name, the 
specialty that he claims. When the various examining boards begin to function, the American 
Jvfedical Association presumably will take the results of these examinations for designation 
of specialties. The Council will be guided largely by the advice of the National Advisory 
Boarcl as to the character of examinations and as to whether these certain examining boards 
are conducting the examinations in such a manner that their certificates can be accepted. 
The Council will be guided also by advice from other sources, if necessary, and they do not 
bind themselves always to accept tlic advice of any particular organization. The National 
Advisory Board will have as one of its chief functions the coordination of the work of the 
special societies. 

Dr. AfcLester further pointed out that it is relatively easy to organize this sort of work 
for the otolaryngologists, ophthalmologists, gynecologists and obstetricians, but the work of 
organizing examinations for the surgeon and for the internist is a much more difficult 
matter, because of the greater breadth of the examination. 

The report from the Connnittec on Specialization was postponed until the next meeting 
of the Board of Regents. 

Dr. Sydney R. ifiller, Cliairman of the Committee on Credentials, presented candidates 
for Associateship and Fellowship, whose credentials had been carefully reviewed and whose 
election was recommended to the Board of Regents. (The complete list of elections, con- 
sisting of 96 Associates and 65 Fellows, was published in the May issue of the Annai-S ok 
Intek.n’al Medicine.') 

The report of the Committee on the John Phillips Memorial Prize was presented by 
its Chairman, Dr. David P. Barr, and was as follows; 

" The Committee recommends that the Board of Regents authorize the preparation of a 
medal to be known as the ‘John Phillips Memorial Award for Outstanding Achievement in 
Medicine,’ this medal to be awarded at intervals on recommendation of the Committee and 
wiiii the approval of the Board of Regents. 

" Inasmuch as the auuual expense after the initial preparation of the medal will not 
e.Nceed ?200.(10, the Committee ventures to suggest that the College extend its activities in 
two directions; 

“ (a) By estahlisln'ng a Convocational k'cturesin’p, the lecturer to receive no honorarium 
hut to have his expenses paid by the College. 

" (b) By estahlisliitig a Fellowship in the amount of $1800.00 to be known as the 
‘ Keseare-h Fclluwsin'p of the American College of Physicians’ and to be awarded each year 
un t’ue rccommeiuiation of the Committee and the approval of the Board of Regents,” 

Tlierc was general <Ii,scnssion of the rtcommemlations of the Committee by Dr. James 
Ale.v. Miller, who coii.si<!ered the recommendation as being in the line of progress, looking 
Iuw.'!r<! the .stimulation of research rather than simply a cash recognition of something tluat 
h.ad already been .accompli.shed ; by Dr. Jonathan C. Mcakins. who referred to the original 
John Phillips Memorial Award as a recognition for medical rescarcii and expressing the 
opinio!', that the O'lk-ge would do well, if its financial condition permit.s. to foster researcli ; 
ip. Dr. William D. Stroud, who stated that the income from tlie ICiuIowment Juind is at 
preo-nt adequate to provide for the carrying out of the recommendations of the Committee. 

On motion niatlc by Dr. O. H. Perry Pepper, seconded by Dr. S. .Marx White and' 
rcg!!*,aly c.i.-ried. the repo.-t of the Committee on tiic John Phillip.s Memorial Prize, including 
tr.i; rv:';o!iin'.ci‘.d..itii;ns. was adopted. ’ 

.•^trrt'.ary-i h-jsera! Morgan rciK/rtcd the following life membership subscriptions having 
! teceiveti duriisg PXM; 

Satrisa.l K. 'I'honqi.'Oti, Kerrvtlle. Te.x. 

Philip U. Joi'.e.i, Nc’.v Clrleaiis. La. 

Pjsihji !, Mash. Br'a'kiyn, N. V. 
if, M'-'re Ifi'Jier, Washington. D. C. 
hkvderirk O. SAedrick'.om lihicago. 111. 

J.d.vr: H. V.lliott. Toronto, tjiu. 
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The Secretar 3 "-General also reported the following deaths since the last meeting of the 
Board of Regents, December 31, 1933: 

Fellows: 

A. D. Dunn, Omaha, Nebr. 

Adrian H. Grigg, Beckley, W. Va. 

George T. Harding, Jr., Worthington, Ohio 
Albert Hoff, North Bend, Nebr. 

George G. Hunter, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Frank Chambliss Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Julian T. McClymonds, Berkeley, Calif. 

George E. McKean, Detroit, f^Iich. 

Paul E. IMcNabb, Manila, P. I. 

Roger S. Morris, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Associates: 

Joseph Bringhurst, Felton, Del. 

Secretary-General ^Morgan further reported that a Committee was appointed at the last 
meeting of the Board of Regents to consider the advisability of having a suitable certificate 
prepared for our Life Alembers and, in the event that its preparation seems advisable, to 
suggest the tj'pe and wording of the certificate. The Committee recommended to the Board 
of Regents the adoption of a certificate and presented a suggested form which, after dis- 
cussion by the Board of Regents, was directed to be revised and presented at the following 
meeting of the Board. 

Secretary-General Morgan explained to the Regents an inadvertence on his part as 
signing as Secretary-General of the American College of Physicians a telegram to the 
House Judiciary Committee in connection with a bill on birth control. 

Dr. Walter L. Bierring presented the following resolution, which was seconded by Dr. 
White and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that it be recorded in the Minutes of this meeting that the explanation given 
by Dr. William Gerry Morgan of the incident concerning his signature as Secretary-General 
of the American College of Physicians to a telegram to the House Judiciary Committee in 
connection with one of the hearings on the birth control bill be accepted as entirely satisfactory, 
and that an expression of fullest confidence on the part of the Board of Regents in Dr. 
Jklorgan, in constantly guarding the interests of the College, be also recorded. 

Adjournment. 


January 8, 1934 
January 6, 1934 
January 18, 1934 
January 27, 1934 
December 12, 1933 
January 1, 1934 
December 4, 1933 
February 4, 1934 
February 24, 1934 
March 1, 1934 


February 6, 1934 
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Chicago, Illinois 
April 17, 1934 

The second meeting of the Board of Regents of the American College of Phj’sicians 
met and was called to order in the Palmer House, Chicago, 111., April 17, 1934, at 12 : 45 
o’clock. President Piersol presiding. 

The following were present: Dr. George Morris Piersol, Dr. Charles G. Jennings, Dr. 
Jonathan C. Meakins, Dr. William D. Stroud, Dr. William Gerry Morgan, Dr. William J. 
Kerr, Dr. James Alex. Miller, Dr. Sydney R. Miller, Dr. David P. Barr, Dr. James B. 
Herrick, Dr. Clement R. Jones, Dr. S. Marx White, Dr. Walter L. Bierring, Dr. John H. 
Musser, Dr. O. H. Perry Pepper, Dr. Francis M. Pottenger, Dr. Luther F. Warren, Dr. 
Maurice C. Pincoffs, Dr. Ernest B. Bradlej’, Dr. Charles F. Martin, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and Air. E. R. Loveland, Executive Secretary. 

Upon motion made by Dr. Musser, seconded by Dr. Warren and carried, the reading of 
the Minutes of the last meeting was dispensed with. 

Dr. James Alex. Aliller presented the following report of the Committee on Specializa- 

Committee on Specialization has carefully considered the suggestion that the 
American College of Physicians might establish a National Examination Board for the 
certification of specialists in internal medicine, similar to such boards already established for 
other special branches of medicine. 

. “ It is the opinion of your Committee that at the present time the establishment of any 

such Board is neither feasible nor desirable. From its consideration of this question, how- 
ever your Committee has readied very definite conclusions looking forward toward more 
adequate and rigid requirements for admission to Fellowship and Associatesliip in the College. 
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“ We beg leave to offer to the Board of Regents the following recommendations directed 
toward that end : 

“ (1) That in addition to the present requirements for Associateship those candi- 
• dates who have been approved by the Committee on Credentials be required to pass 
a written examination in internal medicine. 

“ (2) That this examination be prepared by a special examining committee and that 
opportunity be offered for the examination to be taken at numerous convenient points 
throughout the country, the sealed papers to be returned to the examining committee 
who would then recommend the successful candidates to the Regents for election 
to Associateship. 

“ (3) That an examination fee of $10.00 be required for taking this examination, 
which fee would be deducted from the regular initiation fee in the case of successful 
candidates upon their election to Associateship. 

“ (4) If the Board of Regents approves this examination plan in principle it is 
recommended that a new committee be appointed to work out the details of such a 
plan and report at the next meeting of the Board of Regents. Your Committee 
suggests that it would be proper and desirable to have the Committee on Credentials 
represented upon such a committee, and also that it would be desirable to have the 
personnel of the committee so composed that it would represent Fellows not con- 
nected with teaching institutions, as well as those who are so connected. 

“ (5) Your Committee further suggests that if such a proposed written examination 
plan be adopted, and is successful, that at some later date an additional clinical 
examination for candidates for Associateship might possibly be required, open to 
those who have passed the written test. 

“ (6) Your Committee also suggests that similarly at some later date it might be 
<lesirable to consider the requirement of an examination for promotion from Asso- 
ciateship to Fellowship. 

“Your Committee wishes to express its obligation to Dr. Walter L. Bierring for his 
valuable counsel in the preparation of this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. C. Meakins 

J. H. Musser 

J. A. Miller, Chairman'' 


Upon motion Iiy Dr. Wliite, seconded by Dr. Barr and regularly carried, it was 
Resolved, that the above report of the Committee on Specialization be adopted. 
President Piersol stated that his interpretation of the report is tliat the Board of 
Regents go on record as being in favor of this modification of our rules, in principle. The 
details of how this matter may be accomplished must be left to a committee to be appointed 
by the incoming Presiiient, this committee to consider the matter in detail and to report back 
to tile Hoard of Regents at tlieir ne.xt meeting. 

Dr. Janies Ale.x. .Miller suggested that it may be po.ssible that the committee, after going 
into tlie details more tlioroughly, may report back a plan which may not be feasible, but.it 
seenus to Ins Committee that the principle of adding to the College requirements in some such 
way should be most carefully sludietl and a detailed plan submitted. 

Dr. Cliarles i'. .Martin, Chairman of the Committee on Finance, presented the report of 
tiiat Committee, including the presentation of the operating statements for 1933, the budgets 
for 1934 ami certain adjustments to provide for necessary additional appropriations to cover 
tile Riwearcii I'ellowship t<) be establi.shed by the College, tlie preparation of the John Phillips 
.Meniurial Me<!al ami certain salary adjustments of employees. A part of the reixjrt follows: 

■■ The Finance Committee, in submitting the detaile<l statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures for 1933, as also the budget for 1934, is pleased to be enabled to report a very 
wnusd condition of the finances of tiie College. It desires further to express its .satisfaction 
.md appreciation of the successful financial operations as conducted by tiie Fxeciitive Secre- 
t Juice, am! tiy tlic ofticers as.sociated with the A.v.xai.s oe I .xternai. Medici.n'k. 

■' The Fin.uice Coimmitec aho recommends to the incoming Finance Committee that 
iidi'.wing the rec-anmeadation of tiie auditor that securities be separated between tliose which 
w. •;:!<! he .i^dgued a^ endowment fund and tho.w whicli belong to the general fund, and tliat 
in ti'.r future tiic'C li.>i.s of -wcurities be kept scptirate. 

■■ le. addition, the Fin.ii.ce Committee aKo recuinmem!,'. to the incoming Finance Com- 
mittee t'u.i! lu! analysis of tiie pre.ian lUt of securities be made and that they secure from 
‘t cgeP:;! autiioritie-. rccommendatio!!', for any ch.-inges that may he desirable’ for action on 
the ; >r: *.•{ tlic Ih.ard of Reg.eUU or tl:c Fxectitive Committee.’’ 

ida- rvvotmmmLiti'.U', of the Committee on Fhiance, on motion regularly seconded and 


Dr 


» 4 .-» 








•he .'Xn-NWI.s of f.xTr.K.'.'.tL MKDict.xK, reported 
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briefly on his work as Editor during the past year. He said the number and character of 
manuscripts coming to the Editor’s office have shown certain fluctuations during the past six 
months. The number of incoming manuscripts fell off sharply during the last three months, 
averaging not as many as ten a month, which is less than the average number printed in each 
issue. This state of affairs, however, remedied itself without any action on the part of the 
Editor, so that he now is well supplied with material for several months to come. 

Dr. Pincoffs pointed out that the size of the journal has shown no essential variation 
in recent months, although its total size for Volume VI, ending June 1933, was slightly larger 
than any previous volume. He referred the Board of Regents to the analysis of the journal 
as prepared by the Executive Secretary and appearing among the financial reports, showing 
that there has been a steady growth in circulation with no recession at any time. With the 
election of new members to the College at this meeting, the circulation will be again increased. 

Dr. Pincoffs, in further referring to the financial report on the Annals of Internal 
Medicine, stated that a new contract with the printer, beginning July 1, 1934, will be at a 
rate of approximately 10 per cent higher than previously, due to the increased cost entailed 
by the Code for the Graphic Arts, but that both he and the Executive Secretary recom- 
mended to the Board the continuance of the present printer, feeling that the increased cost is 
entirely, justified. 

Dr. Pincoffs then reported as Chairman of the Committee on the Annals, which con- 
sisted of himself as Editor, Dr. David P. Barr, Dr. O. H. Perry Pepper and Dr. James H. 
Means. The report of his Committee follows : 

“ The Committee on Annals recommends that the Committee from the Board of Regents 
be continued as at present constituted, with its present functions. Those functions, as stated 
in the original motion that provided for the Committee, are that this Committee shall be 
especially interested in the general policy of the Annals, its financial setup and its relation 
to the public. The Committee is also to aid and counsel the Editor in general about the 
quality of material published in the journal. 

“ The Committee on the Annals further recommends that the present Editorial Council 
be dismissed from service, and that there be constituted a Board of Associate Editors, to 
be composed of at least five members, and that the Editor be given the privilege of nominat- 
ing to the Board of Regents the membership of this Board of Associate Editors.” 

Upon motion by Dr. O. H. Perry Pepper, seconded by Dr. David P. Barr, and regularly 
carried, the report of the Committee on the Annals was adopted. 

Dr. Pincoffs then stated that he would like to make the following nominations to the 
Board of Associate Editors, submitting them to the Board of Regents for their approval. 
His nominations, not entirely selected from the membership of the Board of Regents, were : 

David P. Barr, St. Louis, Mo. 

Robert A. Cooke, New York, N. Y. 

James H. !Means, Boston, Mass. 

O. H. Perry Pepper, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gerald B. Webb, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dr. Pincoffs stated that he had not had an opportunity to communicate with them to 
determine their willin^iess to serve, but expressed the wish to have the approval of the 
Regents for their appointment, if they will serve. 

Upon motion by Dr. Bierring, seconded by Dr. Jennings, the nominations of the above 
Board of Associate Editors were approved. 

The appended report of the Treasurer was submitted by Dr. Stroud, copies of the report 
being distributed to all members of the Board of Regents. 

Upon motion made by Dr. James Alex. Miller, seconded and regularly adopted, the 
report of the Treasurer was received and placed on file. 

Dr. William Gerry Morgan, as Chairman of the Committee on the Life Membership 
Certificate, presented the following report : 

“The Committee recommends the preparation of a suitable Life Membership Cer- 
tificate of the American College of Physicians, and submits herewith the following sug- 
gested form: 

“LIFE MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 
of 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
Whereas 


has fulfilled the requirements of the By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of the Col- 
lege appertaining to life membership, he is herewith declared a Life Member. 

“ 111 witness whereof the seal of the College and the signatures ot the proper 
Officers are hereunto affixed this day ot 

Secretary-General ” 


SEAL 
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Adoption of the report was moved by Dr. Musser, seconded by Dr. White and un- 
animously carried. ^ ^ i • n ii. 

Dr Ernest B. Bradley, Chairman of the Board of Governors, reported briefly on the 
work of the Board of Governors, and stated that they had raised the question concerning the 
attitude of the Board of Regents in regard to mernbership of certain Mexican physicians and 
internists and members of the medical fraternity in Cuba. 

Dr. Bradley said he had consulted the By-Laws and saw no objection to additional 
members being elected from those countries, provided they meet the requirements. 

The Board of Governors recommended to the Board of Regents that some arrangement 
be made whereby members from Mexico and Cuba could be brought into the College. By 
referring to the By-Laws, Article IV, Section 1, it was noted that provision is already made 
for the election of Governors from countries outside of the United States, and, therefore, 
no action by the Board of Regents was necessary on the recommendation of the Board of 
Governors. 

The Executive Secretary presented a number of communications and special cases dealing 
with requests for reinstatement, extension of time to qualify for Fellowship, resignations 
and cases concerning fees and dues. 

By resolution regularly adopted. Dr. 1. Warner Jenkins, Waco, Texas, was reinstated 
to Fellowship in the College. 

By individual resolutions regularly adopted, the following resignations were accepted: 
Fellows: 

Lewis W. Elias, Asheville, N. C. 

Howard T. Phillips, Wheeling, W. Va. 

S. J. Wolfcrniann, Fort Smitli, Ark. 

/Issociutcs: 

James J. Gable, Norman, Okla. 

Wallace T, Partch, Oakland, Calif. 

L. C. Sams, Dallas, Te.x. 

Frank E. Sayers, Terre Haute, Ind. 

The Executive Secretary presented mimeographed lists of members who are two or 
more^years deliiKiuent, and who are, therefore, subject to being dropped from the rolls of 
the College, in accordance with tlie By-Laws, Article XHI, Section 2. 

He staled (liat the list had been reviewed with members of the Board of Governors, and 
that, after careful consideration, some members of the Bo.ard of Governors wi.shed to com- 
municate further with these delinquent members in their districts, and, therefore, suggested 
the following resolution, which was regularly adopted : 

KESot.viU). tliat all members whose names appear on the delimiiient list of two or more 
years’ standing be automatically dropped in accordance with the By-Law's, if, after furtlier 
notification, their delinquent dues are not paid within the next thirty days. 

The E.xecutive Secretary then presented a secoml list containing the names of A,ssociatcs 
who have not qualified for Fellowship in the reriuired period of five years. In several 
instances the Governors have recommended tliat the names be dropped, but in otlier instances 
Governors have requested e.xteiisioii of the time. 

President Piersol e.xpressed the opinion that the By-Laws explicitly state that if an 
.'\.^■,oc^ate does not (inality for Fellowship within five years, he is automatically dropped. 

Upon motion by Dr. Sydney R. ililler, seconded by Dr. Ivlorgan and regularly adopted, 
it was 

Rt,>o{.yvm, that the provisions of the By-Laws be adhered to, and that any Associates 
w!m have failed to qualify for Fellowship be dropperl from the roll. 

Preddent Pier.'ol announced the receipt of a letter from the A.ssociation of Medicine 
of the h’rench Language of North America, .suggesting that a representative of the College 
be ?>-nt to th.c Congress to he held in Quebec in August. 


College. 


Upon n'.otiijii !)>• Dr. Herrick, seconded by Dr. Musser and regularly adopted, it was 
iU5o:.v;a>, that Drs. .Meakins and Martin be the accredited delegates to represent the 


t 


i'nddt'i\s_ Piersol read a communication from Dr. LeRuy S. Peters, Governor of the 
■'ilu-ge for New Mexico, suggoting a .succeSaiou in meeting dates of certain national socie- 

v'.i> o. by Dr. James .Mex. .Miller, seconded by Dr. White and regularly adopted. 






toe Communication of Dr. Peters |ie referred, without recommendation 
litre ( Si .•\rr.i:'.griJ!er.t.s for tlie nc.vt Clinic;)! .Session. 

A .i coinmimkation from the MilhankMeinorial h'un<i regarding a stiidj 
if!',! n.con;',"', ;„r winch the ^•^i!b;i)!ii bund hiiercA to make certain tuonej 
■ V V., . snee .ti,;ats’.c •.v*)rk. 

f - lb .'-.mb -n it w.,, niovo! hy Dr, Sydney R. .MiUer. aecondeil by Dr 


\ . i J D 1 

■ -A i;v> 
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Resolved^ that the proposal that we cooperate with the Milbank Fund in this economic 
investigation be declined, as it is foreign to the purposes and policies of the College. 

Dr. Pepper suggested that the incoming officers and the Executive Secretary consider 
the possibility and advisability of a closer spacing of the several 'meetings of the Regents 
during the Annual Session, and asked whether the Sunday meeting could not be held on 
Alonday morning. 

President Piersol said that the meetings of the Regents had been arranged in such a 
manner as to conflict as little as possible with the general program, and had been spaced 
according to the needs for carrying out the requirements of the By-Laws. That is, it is 
always necessary to have an early meeting of the Board of Regents to take care of elections 
to membership, and it is also necessary to have a late meeting of the Board of Regents, after 
the Annual Business Aleeting, to care for the reorganization for the new year. The matter, 
however, shall be referred to the incoming officers for the next year. 

President Piersol : “ Before we adjourn, as this will be the last time when I will have 
the distinction of presiding over this body, I want to take this occasion to express to you my 
very sincere appreciation for the help and forbearance you have shown to me during the 
affairs of the last year.” 

Adjournment. 


American College of Physicians 
Treasurer's Report for the Year 1933 

Gentlemen: ^ 

It is with much satisfaction that I am able to report that the College was able to keep 
within its budget during the year 1933 and end the year with a surplus of $5,801.06. For this 
accomplishment we are mainly indebted to our Executive Secretary. _ This is especially true 
when we consider that for the year 1933 dues were reduced approximately 25 per cent and 
the number of incoming Fellows was limited through the change in the By-Laws requiring 
new candidates to be presented first for Associateship. 

The cash balance on December 31, 1933 was $55,545.82, of which $11,900.00 still remains 
in closed banks in Pittsburgh. We believe, on good authority, in time all of this money will 
accrue to the College. 

The resources of the College as of December 31, 1933 amount to $123,987.03. Of this 
$54,010.00 is in the endowment fund _and $69,977.03 in the general fund. Our investments 
as of December 31, 1933 cost $63,675.01. These securities were valued on April 16, 1934 
at $62,726.00. 

During January 1934, upon authorization of the Board of Regents, and with the 
approval of the Finance Committee, twenty United States Government 4%’s — 3%’s bonds 
and five Dominion of Canada 4’s bonds were purchased from our general fund so that our 
total investments to date are valued at $87,726.00. 

Based upon the receipts for January and February 1934, and the attendance at the 18th 
annual session with the large number of exhibitors, and considering the number of new 
Fellows elected, it is the opinion of your Treasurer that the College can be financially 
maintained within the estimated budget of $52,610.50 for the year 1934 and that our income 
will be more than adequate. 

At the request of your Treasurer ilr. Loveland has made an analysis of our financial 
situation as of December 31, 1933. Such an analysis follows. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) William D. Stroud, 

Treasurer 


The American College of Physicians 
Financial Analysis 
1933 

To the Board of Regents: 

The auditor’s report of his examination of the accounts of the College is hereto attached. 
The statements disclose a surplus of $5,801.06, of which $5,266.06 was added to the General 
Fund and $535.00 was added to tlie Endowment Fund. Our estimated surplus at the be- 
ffinning of the vear, as submitted to the Board of Regents, was $5,142.50, which is $658.56 
fess than the actual surplus. Although the budget for 1933 was closely limited, the business 
of the College was not only carried on wifliin the budget but with a little to spare. 

The surplus for the previous year, 1932, was $10,598.08. However, for the year 1933, it 
is proper to point out that the income was greatly reduced for the following reasons : 
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(1) Dues were reduced approximately 25 per cent. 

(2) The change in the By-Laws, requiring new candidates to be presented first lor 
Associateship, has greatly reduced the number of possible candidates for Fellowship for 
1933, with the consequent reduction in the income from initiation fees. Whereas the 1931 
income from Fellowship initiation fees amounted to $18,365.00, the income from that source 
for 1933 amounted only tp $2,856.68. Due to an increasing number of Associates becoming 
eligible for advancement to Fellowship, it is believed that the income from initiation fees 

will increase in the future. _ , , r 

(3) During 1933, the Board of Regents held no meeting between the Montreal Clinical 
Session and December 3. The new members elected on December 3 came into the College 
as of January 1, 1934, so far as fees and dues were concerned, for it would not have been 
seemly to charge them dues for 1933 which was practically at an end. 

(4) Financial stringencies of the times were responsible for a reduction in the number 
who subscribed to life membership. For illustration, in 1931 income from subscriptions to 
life membership amounted to $2,400.00, in 1930 to $3,100.00, whereas the amount received 
for 1933 was only $535.00. 

(5) Income from bonds and income from interest on bank balances have been reduced 
due to default by the City of Detroit on $2,000.00 of bonds we own and due to banks dis- 
continuing to pay any interest whatsoever on bank balances on deposit since the bank holiday 
in March 1933. 

The Annals of Inte.rnal AIedicine shows a distinctly improved financial condition. 
Our printing costs were very materially reduced after the new printers were selected, be- 
ginning July 1933. These advantageous prices still obtain, but there is a possibility of 
increased costs due to the N. R. A. code for the graphic arts. The income from subscriptions 
fell off during 1933 due to expirations of direct subscriptions (non-member subscriptions) 
which we could not renew, presumably due to economic conditions. The income from ad- 
vertising, though very slightly higher than for 1932, is the largest in the history of the 
Annals. 

During 1933, $8,000.00 (par value) in securities were matured, and $6,097.50 reinvested 
in securities. The total holdings in securities, all bonds, on December 31, 1933, amounted 
to $63,675.01. 

The cash balance on December 31, 1933, was_ $55,545.82, of which $11,9(X).00 remained 
in closed banks. During 1933, $6,411.79 was repaid by closed banks. 

A condensed comparison of income and expenditures for 1932 and 1933 follows: 


General Fund 


Income 1932 1933 

Annual Dues $27,718.00 .$20,069.80 

Initiation Fees 10,275.00 2,856.68 

Income from Endowment Fund 2,365.79 1,360.66* 

Income from Other Securities 540.64 616.66 

Intere.st on Bank Balances 381.16 243.28 

Other Miscellaneous Income 396.81 269.11 


$41.677.40 $25,416.19 


F.vl’ciuHlures 

Annual Clinical Session (San Francisco) 


Total Expenses $18,094.16 

Lcas Income from 

Exhibits .$4,609.73 

C.uest Fees 875.00 5,484.73 $12,609.43 


-Amm.d Clinical Session (Montre.al) 


'L.'ta! Exixrn.ws $10,820.58 

I.t’K^ Income from 

Exhilni, $4,192,21 

• lUC'.t I'ces 3/4, aO 

B.m.iUe! Bal.mce 293,.i2 4,860,0.1 $ 5,960.55 




f!i ti.e En 


• if awarding the Fhilliiw .Metnurial Prize was deducted from tiie 
m.cnt Fuad, Tins was not done for 19.52; Iience. the variance in 
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Annals of Internal Medicine (1932) 

Income 

Subscriptions 18,062.13 

Advertising 4,536.84 22,598.97 


Total Cost 22,402.70 


Annals of Internal AIedicine (1933) 

Income 

Subscriptions 17,785.81 

Advertising 4,540.20 22,326.01 


Total Cost 19,540.36 


— 196.27* 


— 2,785.65* 


Executive Secretary’s Office (Including College Headquarters, 

Committees, Regents) 

Directory (Supplement only for 1932) 

Aliscellaneous 


17,299.02 

727.19 

527.62 


14,805.02 

1,614.00 

556.21 


$32,054.32 $20,150.13 


Endozmncnt Fund 

Life Membership Fees $ 975.00 $ 535.00 

Your Executive Secretary’s office has been conducted conservatively. Expenditures have 
been curtailed wherever possible. The office staff was reduced to two assistants for the 
latter part of 1933. A further reduction in the rental of the College headquarters has been 
obtained, beginning February 1, 1934. 

The budgets herewith submitted for 1934 have been carefully estimated. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) E. R. Loveland, 

Executive Secretary 

April 15, 1934. 


American College of Physicians, Inc. 
Balance Sheet, December 31, 1933 


Assets 

Cash : 

In Banks and on Hand . $43,645.82 

In Closed Banks : 

Bank of Pittsburgh $5,847.87 

Exchange National Bank, Pittsburgh 2,040.74 

Highland National Bank, Pittsburgh 4,011.39 11,900.00 $ 55,545.82 


Accounts Receivable 207.90 

Investments at cost, as annexed 63,675.01 

Accrued Interest on Investments 911.55 

Inventory of Keys, Pledges and Frames, at cost 319.96 

Deferred Expenses, 18th Annual Clinical Session 2,436.27 

Furniture and Equipment, at cost 3,882.15 

Less, Allowance for Depreciation 1,992.60 1,889.55 


Liabilities 


$124,986.06 


Deferred Income: 

Advance Collections for Exhibits, Eighteenth Annual Clinical 

Session $ 577.97 

Advance Subscriptions for Volumes VIII and IX, Annals of 

Internal AIedicine 421.06 999.03 


* Profit. 


$123,987.03 
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Funds 


Endowment Fund, as annexed 
General Fund, as annexed . . . 


$54,010.00 

69,977.03 $123,987.03 


General Fund 

For the Year ended December 31, 1933 

Balance, December 31, 1932 $64,810.97 

Less; 

Transfer to Endowment Fund of the Initiation Fee of one new Life Member 100.00 

$64,710.97 

Add; 

Net Income for the year, as annexed 5,266.06 

Balance, December 31, 1933 $69,977.03 


Endozvwent Fund 

For the Year ended December 31, 1933 


Principal Account ; 

Balance, December 31, 1932 $53,375.00 

Add ; 

Life Iticmbership Fees received during 1933 535.00 

Transfer of Initiation Fee of one new Life Member from General Fund 100.00 


Balance, December 31, 1933 $54,010.00 


Income Account : I 

Income from Securities (Endowment Fund only) ...I $ 2,385.86 

Less ; y 

^ • Award of the John Phillips Memorial Prize and c.xpenses of the rc- 
/ ' cipient incident thereto 1,025.20 


d Balance, Transferred to Operations for the Period $ 1,360.66 


Income and E.xpenses 


For the Year ended December 31, 1933 


lucoine 


.\nnnal Duc.s 

Initiation l‘'ee.s 

Income from Endowment I'und (Net, after deducting Phillips Prize), 

Income from other Securities 

intere.-t on Hank Deposits 

Protit from S;ile of Keys, Pledges anil Frames 

Profit, Credit Balance on Foreign Exchange (net) 

Receipt; from 1931-32 Directory 

Profit on_ Maturities of Securities (net) 

Rtceipt,-> from Annals of Clinical Meilicine 


$20,069.80 

2,856.68 

1,360.66 

616.66 

243.28 

137.38 

126.12 

1.75 

2.96 

.90 $25,416.19 


Expenses 


Sescntcentii Annual Clinical Session 
Income : 

Exhibils (net) $ 4,192.21 

tiucu b'cci 374.50 

B-nvimt Profn 293.32 4,860.03 


S.il.jrH”. 2,937.02 

t’- nr.’.c.iti- a; » t P>.'ta'.;c. 'relcplionc, etc.) 443.95 

DnC.-f Snprhci an.! .St.^a-ncry tM.24 


3.445.21 4,H/,O.03 
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Brought Forward 

Printing 

Traveling Expenses 

Miscellaneous ; 


Advertising $ 148.00 

Badges 339.85 

Ladies Committee 256.35 

Presidential Reception 195.00 

Smoker 228.00 

Rental of Equipment 227.68 

Reporting 252.94 

Scientific Exhibits 101.99 

Other Miscellaneous Items 326.05 


3,445.21 4,860.03 

1,222.82 
4,076.69 


2,075.86 10,820.58 


Net Expenses of Clinical Session 


5,960.55 


Annals of Internal Medicine 
Income : 

Subscriptions : 

Volume I 

“ II 

“ III 

“ IV 

“ V 

“ VI 

VII 


10.85 

6.85 

13.85 
22.05 
34.18 

912.64 

16,785.39 17,785.81 


Advertising (net) 
Volume VI . 
“ VII 


2,317.26 

2,222.94 4,540.20 


22,326.01 

Expenses : 

Salaries $ 4,940.51 

Communications (Postage, Telephone, etc.) . 959.66 

Office Supplies and Stationery 245.23 

Printing 13,227.45 

Traveling Expenses 41.40 

Miscellaneous 126.11 19,540.36 


Net profit on Annals of Internal ^Medicine 

Total Income 

Executive Secretary’s Office 


Expenses : 

Salaries $ 8,118.86 

Communications (Postage, Telephone, 

etc.) ' 1,548.32 

Office Supplies and Stationery 328.47 

Printing 170.91 

Rent and Maintenance 2,889.77 

Traveling Expenses 1,190.25 

Annual Audit 200.00 

Fee to Custodian of Securities 94.86 

Miscellaneous 263.58 


2,7 

$28,2 


14,805.02 


Annals of Internal Medicine 

Distributed Free to Life Members 168.00 

1933 Director 3 ' 1,614.00 

Depreciation on Furniture and Equipment 388.21 22 , 9 . 


Net Income for the Year Ended December 31, 1933 $ 5,2( 
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iNVESTjriiNTS 


December 31, 1933 

Par 

Value Bonds 

$ 4,000 Canadian National Railway, 4^^s, 1956 

5.000 Canadian National Railway, 5s, July 1, 1969 I 

2.000 Canadian National Railway, 5s, Oct. 1, 1969 > 

2,000 Canadian National (West Indies), SS. Co., 5s, 1955 

2,000 City of Covington, Ky., 4%s, 1946 

2,000 City of Detroit, Mich., Lighting, 4%s, 1944 

2,000 City of Detroit, Mich., Street Ry., 4%s, 1949 

2,000 City of Houston, Texas, School District, 4%s, 1942 

2.000 City of Los Angeles, Calif., Sewage Disposal “ B,” 5s, 1943 

1.000 City of Montreal, Canada, 5s, 1956 

2.000 City of Newark, N. J., Series 2, 4%s, 1944 

10,000 City of Philadelphia, Pa., 4%s, 1949-79 

2,000 City and County of San Francisco, Calif., Fire Protection, 5s, 1941 

2,000 City of Seattle, Wash., Light and Power, 4%s, 1957 

2,000 City of Toronto, Canada, Local Improvement, deb. 5s, 1936 

500 Oklahoma Gas and Electrk Co., deb. 6s, Series “ A,” 1940 

2,000 Port of New York Authority, Interstate Bridge, Series “ B,” 4%s, 1952 

2,000 Port of New York Authority, Interstate Tunnel, Series “ E,” 4%s, 1958 

2,000 Province of Alberta, Canada, deb. 4V»s, 1956 ' 

2.000 Province of Ontario, Canada, deb. 4%s, 1942 

1.000 Province of Ontario, Canada, deb. 5s, 1942 

2.000 U. S. Treasury, 4s, 1944-54 

9.000 U. S. 4th Liberty Loan, 4%$, 1938 

$62,500 Total (Annual Yield, 4.47%) 


Cost 

$ 3,930.00 

7.042.50 

2.040.00 

2.134.01 

2.010.40 

2.025.26 

2.077.50 
2,158.24 
1,071.30 

2.075.00 

10.225.00 

2.137.12 

1.995.00 

2 . 020.00 
487.50 

2,042.20 

2.065.40 

1.896.00 

2.015.00 

1.052.26 

1.998.13 
9,177,19 

$63,675.01 
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Chicago, Illinois 
April 20, 1934 

The third meeting of tlie Board of Regents of the American College of Physicians met 
and was called to order in the Palmer House, Chicago, 111., at 12 ; 40 o’clock, President 
Jonathan C. Meakins presiding. 

The following were present: Dr. Jonathan C, Meakins, Dr. James Alex. Miller, Dr. 
James H. Means, Dr. William D. Stroud, Dr. William Gerry Morgan, Dr. George Morris 
Piersol, Dr. William J. Kerr, Dr. G. Gill Richards, Dr. David P. Barr, Dr. Arthur R. 
Elliott, Dr. Clement R. Jones, Dr. S. Marx White, Dr. Francis M. Pottenger, Dr. Luther 
F. Warren, Dr. Ernest B. Bradley, Dr. Maurice C. Pincoffs, and Mr. E. R. Loveland, 
Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Hennessey of the Chicago Association of Commerce expressed the appreciation 
of his organization to the College for holding its Annual Session in Chicago. 

President Meakins spoke briefly of his plans for the period of his Presidency, expressing 
the hope that the work might be carried on successfully and that he might have the coopera- 
tion and aid of the Board of Regents. He welcomed to the Board a new member, Dr. G. 
Gill Richards, who had been elected at the General Business Meeting of the preceding day. 

Upon motion regularly seconded and adopted, the reading of the Minutes of the previous 
meeting was dispensed with. 

Upon motion by Dr. White, seconded by Dr. Barr and regularly carried, it was 

Resolved, that Dr. William D. Stroud be reelected as Treasurer for 1934-35. 

Upon motion by Dr. White, seconded by Dr. Bradley and regularly carried, it was 

Resolved, that Dr. William Gerry Morgan be reelected as Secretary-General for 1934-35. 

Upon motion by Dr. Barr, seconded by Dr. Bradley and regularly carried, it was 

Resolved, that the following members be elected to the Executive Committee : 

Walter L. Bierring, Des Moines, Iowa 

James H. Means, Boston, Mass. 

Maurice C. Pincoffs, Baltimore, Md. 

Francis M. Pottenger, Monrovia, Calif. 

Roger I. Lee, Boston, Mass. 
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These elected members, with the President, President-Elect, Secretary-General and 
Treasurer constitute the Executive Committee for 1934-35. 

Upon motion by Dr. Cleans, seconded by Dr. Morgan and regularly carried, it was 
Resolved, that Dr. George Morris Piersol serve as a member of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials for three years. 

President ileakins made the following appointments to committees : 

Committee on Finance 
Roger I. Lee (to serve until 1937) 

The Finance Committee for 1934-35 is composed of the following: 

Charles F. Martin, Chairman, Montreal, Que. 

James Alex. Aliller, New York, N. Y. 

Roger I. Lee, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Public Relations 

James F. Churchill (to serve until 193S) 

Ernest B. Bradley (to serve until 1936) 

The Committee on Public Relations for 1934-35 consists of : ' 

James Alex. Miller, Chairman, New York, N. Y. 

Ernest B. Bradley, Lexington, Ky. 

James F. Churchill, San Diego, Calif. 

Charles G. Jennings, Detroit, Mich. 


Ex Officio 

Jonathan C. Meakins, Montreal, Que. 

Committee on Annals of Internal Medicine 

0. H. Perry Pepper (to serve until 1937) 

The Committee on Anxals of Internal Medicine for 1934-35 consists of : 

Maurice C. Pincoffs, Chairman, Baltimore, Aid. 

David P. Barr, St. Louis, Mo. 

James H. Means, Boston, Mass. 

O. H. Perry Pepper, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Committee on the John Phillips Memorial Price 

David P. Barr, Chairman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Arthur R. Elliott, Chicago, 111. 

O. H. Perry Pepper, Philadelphia, Pa. 

James H. Aleans, Boston, Mass. 

William J. Kerr, San Francisco, Calif. 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laios 

Alfred Stengel (to serve until 1937) 

The Committee on Constitution and Bj'-Laws for 1934-35 consists of : 

Sydney R. Aliller, Chairman, Baltimore, Aid. 

Francis AI. Pottenger, Alonrovia, Calif. 

Alfred Stengel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

President Aleakins stated that he would make appointments to the Committee on Nomi- 
nations within the period of one month, as required by the By-Laws. 

The Executive Secretary was called upon to present invitations for the 1935 Amiual 
Clinical Session. Chief invitations were from Philadelphia and Indianapolis. 

Upon motion by Dr. Pottenger, seconded by Dr, Alorgan and regularly carried, it was 
Resolved, that tlie 1935 Annual Session be held in Philadelphia. 

President Meakins presented a set of resolutions submitted by the Council of the 
Chicago Aledical Society pertaining to the exploitation of drugs, preparations, patent medi- 
cines, etc., over the radio, and petitioning tlie Federal Radio Commission to exercise authority 
in the interest of tlie health of the citizens of the United States. 
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Dr. Morgan stated that the Radio Commission in Washington has offered the criticism 
that they cannot take any steps limiting the nature of drugs that may be broadcast over the 
radio because of insufficient backing; if they had the whole-hearted backing of a greater 
section of the interested public, they would be in a position to do something more effective 
about the matter of restricting national broadcasts concerning patent medicines, drugs and 
other preparations. _ _ . , , . 

Dr. Morgan stated that if it is not inconsistent with the objects of the College, it would 
seem to him a helpful step in the right direction if suitable resolutions were drawn, offered 
and passed and forwarded to this Commission. 

Dr. Pincoffs suggested that the Board should look carefully into the wording of what 
we are asked to support, inasmuch as he did not feel the_ College should go on record as 
being opposed to the principle that all advertising of remedies should be barred from the air, 
if the advertising of remedies is not to be barred from the press. He stated that there is a 
bill before Congress in which very stringent regulations and penalties are laid down for any 
advertising, air or press, which would be unfair or make statements which could not be 
substantiated. Rather than barring these advertisers from the air, Dr. Pincoffs expressed 
the opinion that the College should throw its support in favor of the regulation of what they 
may say and of penalizing them for statements which may be considered to be unsupportable. 

After further discussion by Dr. James Alex. Miller and Dr. White, the following 
resolution was regularly adopted : 

Resolved, that the set of suggested resolutions submitted by the Council of the Chicago 
Medical Society pertaining to the exploitation of drugs, preparations, patent medicine, etc., 
over the radio and petitioning the Federal Radio Commission to exercise authority in the 
interest of the health of the citizens of the United States, be referred to the Committee on 
Public Relations, with the suggestion that the_ burden of this matter be placed on the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, primarily to determine what their policy is, and to cooperate with 
them if they desire the support of the College, with po\ver to act on the part of the Committee. 

President Meakins appointed Dr. James Alex. Miller to act as Chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee for 1934^35. 

Upon motion by Dr. White, seconded by Dr. Kerr and regularly carried, it was 

Resolved, that Dr. Alfred Stengel of Philadelphia be elected as General Chairman of 
the 1935 Annual Clinical Session. 

Dr. Pincoffs : ‘‘ I wish to take this opportunity^ of bringing before the Regents, and 
especially the Committee on Credentials, a point which has appealed to me in connection 
with their task of revising our requirements^ for elevation from Associateship to Fellowship. 

“ It has seemed to me that in that step lies perhaps one of the most potentially important 
influences of the College, and that it might be aided to become such if the principle were 
adopted that the position of Regent or of Governor in this College carried with it an obli- 
gation to assist the Associates by counsel and perhaps by providing opportunities, directly 
or indirectly, in so adding to their professional equipment that they might pass these newer 
and higher requirements. It would not only, I think, be of great assistance to many of the 
younger Associates to have the feeling that they had a right to appeal to our Governors and 
to our Regents for that purpose, but, also, it would help to bring together in a certain com- 
munity of effort, in some of the cities and some of the sections of the country, the members 
of the College at times of the year other than when we meet here together in these annual 
sessions.” 

Dr. Barr ; “ I was very much impressed when we were in Southern California at the 
apparent cohesion of the group in Southern California. I think Dr. Pottenger might tell 
us something about how that has been accomplished.” 

Dr. Pottenger : “ Our group out there have worked together very nicely. We have 
on one or two occasions had meetings where we got together for some special occasion and 
had visitors come. That has helped us very, very much. Dr. Crispin as the Governor and 
myself as the Regent always advise young men who are coming up as to what to do. We 
have had a great many young men who appealed to us and wanted to know what to do. We 
would immediately get them busy in medical societies and in their studies and in their 
teaching and try to help them in looking toward membership in this organization. If they 
were not prepared, we would advise them not to make application until they had done 
something worth while.” 

Dr. Kerr : “ The suggestion made by Dr. Pincoffs strikes me as a very fine one. I feel 
that that is one of the avenues for further development which we must foster. 

“ Perhaps it is not inappropriate to consider still another avenue for use in the future. 

It seems to me that one of the great needs in our country today is to take some of the 
modern medical thought and practice to the byways and crossroads. In the smaller com- 
niunities, at least in our part of the country, perhaps also in others, some very poor medicine 
IS being practiced, men making use of so-called technical methods of diagnosis which are 
improperly done and improperly interpreted. Most of these men who are in general practice 
do not have the opportunity to get away to meetings of this sort or to meetings of the’ 
American Aledical Association, chiefly because they cannot afford to leave Thev stand 
alone in their community. ' ^ 
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“ It seems to me that perhaps some time we may take up the question of tlie development 
of postgraduate education, wlu’cli, through our Regents and Governors and Fellows and 
medical schools generally throughout the country, may be taken to these doctors at the 
crossroads. I think there is the weakest place in our whole system, at least in this country. 
As an extension of the idea which Dr. Pincoffs has expressed, this might be considered and 
worked out.” 

Dr. Richards: “Just recently they had a sectional meeting of the American College 
of Surgeons in Salt Lake City, as they do all over the country. It was such a huge success 
that I have often wondered if at some time in the near future we should not consider some- 
thing of that sort. As an example, they had some six or eight visiting men of prominence 
at this meeting, and it attracted the largest group of medical men in the Intermountain 
region of any meeting we have ever had. They held clinics and afternoon and evening 
sessions, much as we do here. We saw doctors from the small, outlying districts that we 
had never seen at bur state meetings. In addition to that they held one large public meeting. 
I have never seen so many members of the laity interested in an affair of medicine. Our 
large auditorium, the Tabernacle, which seats about 10,000 people, was crowded to the 
utmost, and they had additional meetings in another large hall. 

“ It seems to me that we could take an initiative along that line and follow their example 
to great advantage.” 

President Meakins : “ Personally, in the last ten years I have had a great deal to do 
with what one might call extension postgraduate medical education. I think I have crossed 
the Continent from Halifax to Victoria five times on such tours. 

“I feel very strongly, from personal experience, that the men in the highways and at 
the crossroads are thirsty to meet and see and hear men who will bring to them something 
of almost a missionary spirit of modern medicine.” 

Upon motion by Dr. Pottenger, seconded by Dr. Jones and regularly carried, it was 

Resolved, that the President appoint a Committee to investigate the advisability of and 
to formulate plans for the closer organization and greater cohesion of our members in their 
particular communities or states, sucli as done by the American College of Surgeons through 
their sectional meetings, with the object of carrying extension postgraduate medical educa- 
tional facilities to physicians in more remote locations, and to bring back a report at the 
next meeting of the Board of Regents. 

Upon motion by Dr. White, seconded by Dr. Piersol, it was 

Resolved, that the date of the next meeting be referred to the Executive Committee, 
witli power to act and to determine the date of meeting within thirty days. 

Dr. Barr suggested that inasmuch as so many members of the College attend the meeting 
of the Association of American Physicians at Atlantic City, which will be held toward the 
end of April, the meeting of the_ College might be arranged the week preceding that of the 
Association of American Physicians. 

Dr. Richards of Salt Lake City also asked that the Executive Committee keep in mind 
that physicians are busiest during the winter months, and it would be much more convenient 
for them to get away toward spring than during the midwinter months. 

President Meakins expressed the consensus^ of opinion of the Board of Regents that a 
meeting toward the end of April or at least during April would be preferable. 

It was requested that the Executive Committee, in selecting the date for the meeting, 
take into consideration the above suggestions and also definitely provide against any conflict 
with the date of tlie meeting of the American Medical Association. 

Adjournment. 

Attest: E. R. Loveland, 

Executive Secretary 

President Meakins, on May 5, 1934, appointed the following Committees : 

Committee on Nominations 

Charles F. Martin, Chairman, Montreal, Que. 

Roger I. Lee, Boston, Mass.^ 

William J. Kerr, San Francisco, Calif. 

Charles Hartwell Cocke, Asheville, N. C. 

Gerald B. Webb, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Committee on Extension of Postgraduate Education 

Francis M. Pottenger, Chairman, ^Monrovia, Calif. 

John H. Musser, New Orleans, La. 

Luther F. Warren, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ernest B. Bradley, Lexington, Ky. 

Walter L. Bierring, Des Moines, Iowa 
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MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Chicago, Illinois 
April 16, 1934 

The Board of Governors of the American College of Phi'sicians met and was called to 
order in the Palmer House, Chicago, 111., at 5:10 o’clock, by the Chairman, Dr. Ernest B. 
Bradley, Lexington, Ky. 

The Executive Secretary called the roll and the following Governors were present ; Dr. 
Fred W. Wilkerson, Dr. Lewis B. Flinn, Dr. Turner Zeigler Cason, Dr. Russell H. Oppen- 
heimer. Dr. Ernest B. Bradley, Dr. G. W. F. Rembert, Dr. Louis H. Fligman, Dr. Robert 
A. Cooke, Dr. A. B. Brower, Dr. T. Homer Coffen, Dr. Charles T. Stone, Dr. Rock 
Sleyster, Dr. Egerton L. Crispin, Dr. James G. Carr, Dr. Ernest E. Laubaugh, Dr. Samuel 
E. Munson, Dr. Robert M. Moore, Dr. Thomas T. Holt, Dr. Roger I. Lee, Dr. Adolph Sachs, 
Dr. John 0. Manier, Dr. jabez H. Elliott, Dr. Oliver C. Melson, Dr. Tom Bentley Throck- 
morton, Dr. Joseph E. Knighton, Dr. Edward L. Tuohy, Dr. A. Comingo Griffith, Dr. Clar- 
ence L. Andrews, Dr. Chas. Hartwell Cocke, Dr. Julius O. Arnson, Dr. Alexander M. 
Burgess, Dr. J. Morrison Hutcheson, Dr. G. Gill Richards, and Dr. A. B. Chase, proxy for 
Dr. Lea A. Riely, and Mr. E. R. Loveland, Executive Secretary. 

The following memorial was presented by Dr. Cocke: 

“ In the death of Dr. W. Blair Stewart, the American College of Physicians has suffered 
the loss of a loyal, devoted Fellow. As Chairman of the Board of Governors he rendered 
valuable and exceptional service. Enthusiastic but ever courteous, zealous always for the 
best interests of the College, a presiding officer of great fairness and thoughtfulness, he 
endeared himself to the body over which he presided with dignity and distinction. 

“ In his passing, the Board of Governors wishes to pass this minute of respect to the 
memory of its presiding officer for more than four years and orders that it be spread upon 
its minutes.”^ 

On motion made by Dr. Cocke and seconded by Dr. Griffith, the resolution was adopted 
by a rising vote. 

Upon motion made by Dr. Moore, and_ seconded by Dr. Cocke, the reading of the 
Minutes of the last meeting was dispensed with. 

The Executive Secretary stated he had communications from several Governors ex- 
pressing inability to attend the meeting. 

Chairman Bradley announced that it was the desire of the Committee on Credentials that 
the Governors exercise care in selecting as Associates men who will qualify as Fellows. 

The Executive Secretary reported the following new Life Members since January 1, 
1934 : 

Samuel E. Thompson, Kerrville, Tex. 

Philip H. Jones, New Orleans, La. 

Philip I. Nash, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E. Moore Fisher, Washington, D. C. 

Frederick O. Fredrickson, Chicago, 111. 

Jabez H. Elliott, Toronto, Ont. 

The Executive Secretary reported that the membership, following elections by the 
Board of Regents on April IS, is now approximately 3,095, consisting of 

5 Masters 
2347 Fellows 
743 Associates 

The number of men elected to Fellowship, of necessity, has decreased materially since 
the By-Laws were amended in 1929, requiring new members to serve an Associateship of 
three to five years before becoming eligible for Fellowship. 

The Executive Secretary then presented a list of all members delinquent for a period 
of two or more years, asking each member of the Board of Governors to carefully go over 
the list for his territory and to, give definite recommendations, if not immediately ready, 
within thirty days, when those kill delinquent would be dropped in accordance with the 
provisions of the By-Laws. Every man whose name appeared on the delinquent list had been 
notified on a nurnber of occasions, and so far as the Executive Offices are concerned, it was 
felt that this limited number of members had probably lost interest and were willing to have 
their names discontinued on the roll, 

The Executive Secretary presented an appended list of Associates, whose term of Asso- 
ciateship expired with the Chicago meeting, but who had failed to qualify for Fellowship in 
accordance with the requirements of the By-Laws. The Board of Governors were asked 
individually to examine this list and make any special recommendations, in case they knew 
oi adequate reasons why these Associates had failed to present the credentials for Fellowship. 
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Dr. A. Comingo Griffith, Governor for Missouri, made the recommendation that the 
College send out an extra supply of programs of the Annual Clinical Sessions to different 
cities, so that these programs could be placed in the doctors’ rooms at the various hospitals, 
so that a larger number of physicians could be informed about our annual meetings. It is 
desirable to have physicians see what the meetings of the College are about and what class 
of men are on the programs. 

Dr. Charles T. Stone, Governor for Texas, reported that two distinguished physicians 
on the staff of the National University of Mexico, had been presented and elected to Fel- 
lowship at this meeting. He said tliat these two men have done very signal work in Mexico 
in raising the standards of medical education there. It is an excellent opportunity for the 
College to begin to extend its influence into Mexico in a waj" that will be helpful not only to 
the internists of ilexico, but to the College. He inquired as to the desirability of having 
official representation on the Board of Governors from Mexico. 

Dr. Turner Z. Cason, Governor for Florida, reported that there are several excellent 
men in Florida who are not easily interested in the College, primarily because they feel that 
Florida is more or less of an orphan, for the College meetings are always held in midwinter, 
or very early spring. He inquired whether there are likely to be some regional meetings that 
might be held in such sections to further interest such physicians. 

Dr» Cason further reported that there are a number of good physicians in Cuba who 
would be interested in the organization, and who would be eligible for membership. 

Chairman Bradlej”^ reported that we already have a number of men in Puerto Rico, and 
that he would be glad to consult the Board of Regents concerning the extension of College 
activities to Mexico and Cuba. He expressed the opinion that it would be advantageous to 
have some of the outstanding men from any or all of the adjacent countries, provided they 
were not too far removed to attend some of the College meetings. 

Dr. Bradley also reported that the Board of Regents had never taken official action on 
the matter of regional meetings, it being felt in the past that a large, eminently successful 
meeting was more to be desired than several smaller, less important meetings. 

Upon motion by Dr. Cason, seconded by Dr. Cocke and regularly carried, it was 

Resolved, that the Board of Governors recommend to the Board of Regents that they 
consider the question of accepting members from Cuba and Mexico. 

Dr. Robert Moore, Governor for Indiana, spoke briefly concerning an occasional candi- 
date who is approved by a Governor but rejected by the Committee on Credentials and no 
detailed report covering the reasons for rejection being transmitted to the Governor. He 
expressed the opinion that full details underlying rejection should be transmitted in all cases 
to the Governor. 

The Executive Secretao' reported that the Committee on Credentials does not record 
officially their reasons for rejecting a candidate, otlier than by checking the column indicating 
“ not qualified.” It is, therefore, often impossible for him to report in detail to a Governor 
the reason why the Committee on Credentials voted adversely on a candidate. 

Chairman* Bradley requested the Executive Secretary to take up the particular case to 
which Governor !Moore referred with the Committee on Credentials. 

Adjournment. 

Attest: E. R. Lovel.a.nd, 

Executive Secretary 

MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Chicago, Illinois 

April 19, 1934 

The second meeting of the Board of Governors of the .American College of Physicians 
met and was_ called to order in the Palmer House, Chicago, 111., at 5:35 o’clock. Chairman 
Bradley presiding. 

The Executive Secretary called the roll and the following Governors were present : Dr 
Fred W. Wilkerson, Dr. Turner Zeigler Cason, Dr. William R. Houston, Dr. James G. Carr, 
Dr. Ernest B. Bradley, Dr. G. W. F. Rembert. Dr. Louis H. Fligman, Dr. A. B. Brower, 
Dr. T. Homer Coffen. Dr. Charles T. Stone, Dr. Egerton L. Crispin, Dr. Ernest E. Lau- 
baugh. Dr. Samuel E. Munson, Dr. Adolph Sachs, Dr, John O, !Manier, Dr. G. Gill Richards, 
Dr. Jabez H. Elliott, Dr. Oliver C. Nielson, Dr. Joseph E. Knighton, Dr. A. Comingo 
Griffith, Dr. Clarence L. Andrews, Dr. Chas. Hartwell Cocke,_ Dr. Alexander M. Burgess, 
Dr. J. Alorrison Hutcheson, and Air. E. _R. Loveland, Executive Secretarj'. 

Dr. George Alorris Piersol, the retiring President of the_ College, appeared before the 
Board of Governors to thank them for their aid and cooperation during the past year, par- 
ticularly in connection with the selection and checking up of candidates. Their aid to the 
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Committee on Credentials had been exceedingly helpful, because the great responsibility in 
selecting candidates lies on individual members of the Board of Governors. It would be 
utterly impossible for the Committee on Credentials to obtain the necessary information 
about candidates without the aid of the Governors. 

Dr. Piersol especially requested the Board of Governors to make an effort not only to 
see that accurate information is furnished the . Committee on Credentials about candidates, 
but that they expend every effort to see that the proper sort of candidates for Associateship 
in the various districts are proposed. He pointed out that the Constitution and By-Laws 
provide that only men of exceptional and outstanding qualifications, particularly men whose 
age is beyond that where it is dignified for them to be Associates, may be proposed directly 
for Fellowship. In exercising this right, members of the Board of Governors should bear 
in mind that the Constitution particularly refers to “men of outstanding attainments and 
ability,” and the Committee on Credentials cannot entertain proposals directly for Fellowship 
of other than such candidates. It is futile, as well as embarrassing, to propose men directly 
for Fellowship who have not attained the distinction to which that class of membership 
entitles them. 

Upon motion by Dr. Stone, seconded by Dr. Griffith, and regularly carried, it was 
Resolved, that Dr. Ernest B. Bradley be elected as Chairman of the Board of Governors. 
Upon motion by Dr. Griffith, seconded by Dr. Brower, and regularly carried, it was 
Resolved, that Dr. Charles Hartwell Cocke be elected as Vice Chairman of the Board 
of Governors. 

Chairman Bradley, before adjourning the meeting, invited members of the Board of 
Governors to communicate with him, or with President Meakins, concerning any suggestions 
for the conduct of the next meeting. Sometimes men in the audience get a better idea of 
those things on the program that please the doctors than the man on the platform does. 
Some recommend longer papers and a fewer number. 

Dr. Bradley commended the Board for its large attendance at this meeting. 

Adjournment. 

Attest: E. R. Loveland, 

Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING 


Chicago, Illinois 


April 19, 1934 


The Annual General Business Meeting of the American College of Physicians met and 
was called to order in the Palmer House, Chicago, 111., at S : 05 o’clock, President Piersol 
presiding. 

The Executive Secretary read an abstract of the Minutes of the meeting held in Mon- 
treal on February 9, 1933. Upon motion made by Dr. Cocke, regularly seconded and 
carried, the_ Minutes were approved. 

_Dr. William Gerry Morgan presented his report as Secretary-General of the College, 
stating that most of the facts relating to his report had already been given by the President 
in his address at the Convocation on Wednesday evening. He expressed the opinion that 
members might look forward with a great deal of gratification and courage to the immediate 
future of the College. The membership has increased in spite of rather heavy losses by 
death and restrictions in the membership requirements. 

Upon motion by Dr. Jones, regularly seconded and carried, the report of the Secretary- 
General was accepted and placed on file. 

Dr. William D. Stroud presented his annual report as Treasurer, which will also be 
found published in the Minutes of the Board of Regents. 

Upon motion by Dr. Griffith, seconded by Dr. Cocke and carried, the Treasurer’s report 
was accepted and placed on file. 


Air. E. R. Loveland presented the report of the Executive Secretary for the year, 
covering the registration at this Clinical Session, which is second only to the Clinical Session 
held in Baltimore in 1931. He pointed out that the membership statistics had been given 
by the Secretary-General, and the report on finances by the Treasurer. During the past year 
a new Directory had been published and the regular work of the College Headquarters had 
been carried on as economically as possible, but not to such an extent as to interfere with or 
harm the work of the organization. He reported that the Annals has greatly improved from 
a financial standpoint, due in part to reduced printing costs through a new nrinter and in 
part to the excellent work of die Editor. He expressed his appreciation of the aid and 
counsel he had received from President Piersol, and from other Officers of the Colletre 
including the General Chairman and the Committees of the Chicago Clinical Session ’ 
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Upon motion, seconded and regularlj' carried, the report of the Executive Secretary 
was received and placed on -file. 

President Piersol: “Members of the American College of Physicians, the time has 
come for me to turn over the gavel to worthier hands. Before I retire from the Chair, T 
cannot resist the opportunity of taking advantage of this chance to express to the entire 
membership the appreciation and gratitude I feel for their loyal support and cooperation 
during these trying times and throughout this past year. 

“ Without the generous response which was received from the members of this College, 
the present successful Clinical Session could not have been accomplished. I feel that it is 
due to the loyalty, enthusiasm and willingness of all of you as individuals, not alone your 
Officers, to cooperate in the efforts of this College that has made it possible to bring tlie 
organization through the past twelve months as successfully as it has been done. 

“ I turn over the office of President with a certain knowledge that next year will be 
much more successful tlian the past because I know so well the interest and the ability of 
the man who is to be my successor. 

“ It is therefore with a great deal of pleasure and pride in behalf of the College that 
I turn over this office to Dr. Jonathan C. Meakins, of Montreal, our present President.” 

President jMeakins ; “ Masters and Fellows of the American College of Physicians : 
A little over a year ago I expressed my thanks very inadequately to j-ou for electing me to 
this high office. I cannot, however, let this moment pass without expressing probably a 
selfish vice but that of pride at your apparent confidence in my capacity to carry on the high 
traditions of my predecessors. 

“ The College cannot stand still but must always advance to higher and firmer ground. 
It is a living force in our profession. 

“ Although the older Fellows have borne the burden of the day, it is to the younger 
Fellows that the future must be trusted. Therefore, it would be our duty to maintain for 
the College the high standards for admission of Associates and Fellows and also the excel- 
lence of the Clinical Sessions which now occupy a unique position in internal medicine. 
With the happy and unselfish cooperation of all your officers, there is no doubt that these 
objectives will be attained. 

“I have a full appreciation of my responsibilities and wish to assure the Masters and 
Fellows of the College that I will do all in my power to justify their confidence in electing 
me to the exalted position of their President.” 

President Meakins then called for the report of the Nominating Committee, following 
which elections took place, as indicated below : 


Presidcut-Elect James Alex. Miller, New York, N. Y. 

First Vice President James H. Means, Boston, Mass. 

Second Vice President Randolph Lyons, New Orleans, La. 

Third Vice President James F. Churchill, San Diego, Calif. 


Board of Regents 

(Term expiring 1937) 

George Morris Piersol, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William J. Kerr, San Francisco, Calif. 
Roger I. Lee, Boston, Mass. 

Sydney R. Miller, Baltimore, Md. 

G. Gill Richards, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Board of Governors 
(Term expiring 1937) 


Fred W. Wilkerson Alabama, Montgomery 

W. Warner Watkins Arizona, Phoenix 

Lewis B. Fliiin Del^uvare, Wilmington 

Turner Zeigler Cason Florid.a, Jacksonville 

William R. Houston Georgia, Augusta 

James G. Carr (Northern) Illinois, Chicago 

Eniest B. Bradley Kentucky, Lexington 

Edwin W. Gehring Maine, Portland 

Henrv M. Thomas, Jr M.vryl.vnd, Baltimore 

G. W. F. Rembert ilississippi. Jackson 

Louis H. Fligman Montana, Helena 

LeRoy S. Peters New Mexico, Albuquerque 
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Robert A. Cooke (Eastern) New York, New York 

A. B. Brower • Ohio, Dayton 

T. Homer Coffen Oregon, Portland 

Charles T. Stone • Texas, Galveston 

Rock Sleyster Wisconsin, Wauwatosa 

Bailey K. Ashford Puerto Rico, San Juan 

Fred Todd Cadham Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada 


(Term expiring 1936) 


Robert B. ICerr New Hampshire, Manchester 

Clarence L. Andrews New Jersey, Atlantic City 


(Term expiring 1935) 


William B. Breed Massachusetts, Boston 

Louis E. Viko Utah, Salt Lake City 


Ex Officio 


Perceval S. Rossiter United States Navy 

Dr. Jennings; “Mr. President, I am sure the consensus of the members of the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians is that the present Clinical Session is one of the best in the history 
of the College. I, therefore, move that a vote of sincere thanks be given to the General 
Chairman, Dr. Jarnes B. Herrick, to the various committees, and to the medical profession 
of Chicago for their cordial hospitality and the perfection of arrangements for the scientific 
sessions.” 

Dr. Cocke; “It is with great satisfaction and real pleasure that I second Dr. Jennings’ 
resolution.” 

The motion was carried unanimously by a rising vote. 

President Meakins ; “ It is my pleasure to instruct our Executive Secretary to convey 
this resolution to our hosts here in Chicago.” 

There being no further business, upon motion regularly made, seconded and carried, the 
meeting adjourned at 5 ; 35 o’clock. 

Adjournment. 

Attest: E. R. Loveland, 

Executive Secretary 
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VlMO0« WHI 

The treatment of poison Ivy (rhus dermatitis) was entirely symptomatic and most 
unsatisfactory until the active antigen for specilic treatment was produced. 

Kelief in a tew liotirs and complete cure in a tew days may be expected from lihus Tox 
Antigen for poison ivy, Ithus Venenata Antigen for poison oak. 

These Antigens are prepared luider IT. S. Government License No. 103 and are ac- 
cepted by The Councii of The A. M. A. Kenrint from nrticies pubiished in Jour. A. M. A. ; 
Med. Jour, and Hee. ; Arch, of Dermatology mailed on request. 

The Antigens retain their potency for at ieast three years ; furnished in packages con- 
taining four 1 cc. Ampul-Vials. Physicians price ?3.50. 

2 — 1 cc. syringes, (with rustless steel needles) 82.25 




Ragweed Antigen for Treatment of Fall Hay Fever 
Complete Treatment (31 doses) in 5 cc. Ampul-vials 


{ Series “ AA ” 13.1 nitrogen units (8 doses) ) 

Series “ A ” 350 nitrogen units (8 doses) f 88.50 

Series “ B ” 600 nitrogen units (8 doses) ) 






' 












Wo offer the above Special Outtit, for diagnosis and treatment of Fall Hay Fever, contain- 
ing two diagnostic tests, 1 ampul-vial each of Series “AA," “A” and “B” Ragweed Antigen; 
25 cc. ampul- vial of Sterile Salt Solution, for dilution of Antigen if needed; 25 cc. ampul- vial of 
Eplnephrin 1-1000, to control local or systemic re.actions. 


V 310 Ragweed Antigen Outfit complete, $10,00 




IE MTIONAL DRUG COMB' 


PHILADELPHIA 

^ USA. ^ 




PRACTICE FOR SALE 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Thirty- three year practice of 
a deceased Fellow of the 
American College of Physi- 
cians — General practitioner, 
pathologist and bacteriolo- 
gist, Private laboratory and 
office in home ; complete 
equipment ; eleven room 
house, centrally located, for 
rent or sale. 

MRS. OTTOLINE B. STONE 

415 Union St. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


PilOKSSIONAlpIlOTICTION 


Your Patients on Low Carbo- 
hydrate Diets Will Appreciate 

CURDOLAC 

FOODS 

Curdolac Breakfast Cereal 
Curdolac Soya Flour 
Curdolac Wheat-Soya Flour 
Curdolac Soya Cereal Johnny Cake 
Flour 

Curdolac Soya-Bran Breakfast Food 
Curdolac Soya-Bran Flour 
Cakes, Cookies 

• 

Palatable — Nutritious 
Satisfying 

• 

Samples and Literature 
on Request 

CURDOLAC FOOD CO. 

Box 299 - - Waukesha, Wis. 



Fellowship Key 




A charm, bearing the seal of The 
American College of Physicians; wrought 
in solid gold and embossed in The Col- 
lege colors. For Fellows only. 

Price, $7.00, postpaid 

Available also in pin with safety catch. 
Price, $4.00, postpaid 

Send orders to 

E. R. Loveland, Executive Secretary 
The American College of Physicians 
133—135 S. 36th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PHENYLAZO-ALPHA-ALPHA-DIAMlNO-PyRIDlNE MONO-HYDROCHLORIDE. MFD. BY PYRIDIUM CORP., N. Y. 


"Good afternoon doctor.. .are you prescribing Pyridium?" 



In case you have never given Pyridium 
a trial, may we suggest that you do 
not delay further in taking advantage 
of its usefulness. It is very valuable for 
the alleviation of the distressing symp- 
toms that often accompany genito- 
urinary infections, as well as in the 
treatment of these infections. 

MERCK & CO. INC. • Rahway, N. J. 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Please Mention this Journal when writing to Advertisers 
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The 

Wyatt Clinic 


for 


Chronic Arthritis 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


The Potts 

Memorial Hospital, Inc. 

Livingston, Columbia Co., New York 

One hundred miles north of 
New York City. 

Forty miles south of Albany. 

Private rooms for the reception of pa- 
tients who have undergone phronicectomy, 
artificial pneumothorax, or thoracoplasty; 
also minimal and moderately advanced 
cases of tuberculosis needing bed care. 
Eate $25.00 per week. 

There are openings, from time to time, 
for quiescent and arrested cases of tu- 
berculosis who need rehabilitation treat- 
ment. Graduated work, under medical 
supervision, in Printing, Gardening, 
Poultry Eaising, Nursing, Clerical and 
Boinestic work for men and women be- 
tween the ages of , eighteen and fifty. 
Pleasant surroundings and the best of 
care make this an ideal place to complete 
the cure. Descriptive brochure, giving 
rates, will be sent upon request. 

11 . A. Pattison, M.D., Director 
L. M, Nu-sen, M.p., 

Resident Physician 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 
COURSES FOR GRADUATES 

CARDIOLOGY 

, August 1-3 1 

ADVANCED CARDIOLOGY 

September 1-30 

Both courses are given by- Dr. Paul 
D. White, Dr. Howard B. Sprague 
and associates, at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, six mornings and 
four afternoons a week. Attend- 
ance limited to 16. Women are ad- 
mitted. 

Fee, $150 per course 

For information write Assistant 
Dean, Courses for Graduates 

HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Hospital Consultation 
and /Advisory Service 

E voluntary prepayment 
method of meeting unpredictable 
hospital costs, conducted on a 
non-profit basis, has received the 
endorsement of numerous State 
and County Medical Societies. 
Advantages to patients, hospitals 
and doctors have attended all 
equitable, ethical plans thus far 
undertaken. Sound advice and « 
guidance are helpful in launch- 
ing such a project. 

Office of 

WILLIAM HENRY WALSH, M.D. 
612 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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The 

Desert Sanatorium 

Altitude 2,600 

Tucson, Arizona 

Allen K. Krause 
Director 

This standard institution will be open and 
operating in all departments during the present 
summer. 

Especially recommended for chronic nontuber- 
culous focal pulmonary conditions, asthma, 
recurrent rheumatic fever and hypertension, 
chronic arthritis, the anaemias, etc., during the 
heated season. 

Tuberculosis of all forms accepted as outpa- 
tients during the summer. Nights generally 
cool and recuperative. 

Splendidly equipped and staffed outpatient 
Clinic for patients in residence outside. Most 
convenient and attractive quarters for inpatients. 

Write for booklet and rates 


Please Mention this Journal when writing to Advertisers 
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THE POTTENGER SANATORIUM AND 
CLINIC FOR DISEASES OF 
THE CHEST 

Monrovia, California 



THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE TREATMENT 

OF TUBERCULOSIS 


LOCATION 

S«teen east o^os Angeles In the foothills of the Sierra Marlr^ M ^ • 

On the main line of Santa Fe Railwa^ >^erra Madre Mountains, at 
1 _ y* Connected with L-os Angeles 


an elevation of 1 000 feet 

, V* ^ iiiaiii line or 

by interurban railway and splendid boulevards 


ENVIRONS 

The grounds consist of a beautiful nark of fo,-i-„ ^ . 

native Live Oaks, subtropical trees and plants, and a nrofusloo^^f ^ variety of 

Many winding walks and nooks of exquisite beauty add to it« ^f^^tiful shrubs and flowers, 
patients also enjoy the beautiful trails in the adjoining cemyons exercise, 

MEDICAL CARE mountains. 

Competent resident staff. Examination<j foi- • 

supervision. Individual needs and problems receive persSTttentbn*’’' medical 

THERAPEUTIC CARE 

Fads are not followed, but an endeavor is made to tr' 
e.xercise suited to their individual needs; the benefits of a K amount of rest and 

measures as will increase their resistance, and other mea^.ri ^“f.^uate diet; such tonic 

any disturbing symptoms or complications that may arise ^ ‘^^em overcome 

thorax and surgery employed whenever indicated. "®“°^^empy, tuberculin, pneumo- 

Weekly rates from $25.00 up. including medicnl 
remedies) and general nursing. Exira cLrgI for opLativ^me^’ expensive 

DIAGNOSTIC CLINIC (except pneumothorax). 

A diagnostic clinic is maintained for the study of all diseases of the che t 

r P • , a.. Medical Director 

For Particulars Address 


THE POTTENGER SANATORIUM, Monrovia, CaUfornia 





THE 


SHOWS 


THE VALUABLE ALKALINE CHARACTER OF 


VICHY CELESTINS 

■ Natural Mineral Water 




Brochure with Therapeutic Data and Medical Bibliography 

sent on request. 


Sole United States Agents, American Agency of French Vichy, Inc., 503 Fifth Ave., New York 










